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'^SUBSCRIBER"  would  like  to  hear  something  now 
about  the  kind  of  stakes  to  be  used  in  the  vineyard, 
so  that  he  may  be  getting  them  out  during  the  win- 
ter. Our  own  thoughts  had  been  running  that  way, 
and  the  present  would  not  be  an  inopportune  moment 
to  say  something  on  the  subject.  We  shall  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  vineyard,  leaving  the  garden,  etc.,  to  an- 
other occasion.  Some  kind  of  support  for  the  vine  is  indis- 
pensable, though  precisely  what  is  the  best  all  are  not  agreed. 
That  it  should  be  of  some  durable  material  is  very  desirable ;  that  it 
should  also  be  economical,  is  equally  desirable.  Without  some  kind  of 
support,  no  good  system  of  training  can  be  successfully  carried  out,  for 
the  vine  will  not  support  itself;  and  to  let  it  trail  on  the  ground  would  simply  be 
to  sacrifice  both  vine  and  fruit.  The  cost  of  stakes  or  a  trellis,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, forms  a  no  inconsiderable  item  of  expense  in  grape  culture,  but  one 
which  can  not  be  avoided.  There  are  two  kinds  of  support  in  common  use  for  the 
vineyard,  the  stake  and  the  trellis,  and  these  are  the  only  ones  which  need  claim 
our  attention  at  present.  Others  are  used  in  Europe,  and  in  a  few  places  here  on  a 
small  scale,  but  few  of  them  are  adapted  to  general  use,  and  they  are  in  all  respects 
inferior  to  those  we  have  named.  The  trellis,  thou^  more  costly  than  stakes,  is 
more  durable,  and  much  to  be  preferred,  since  it  is  adapted  to  all  good  systems 
of  training.  Stakes,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  adapted  to  peculiar  modes  of  train- 
ing ;  they  could  not  be  used,  for  instance,  in  any  of  the  single  or  double  arm  sys- 
tems, except  a  short  arm  renewal  system  which  we  shall  describe  hereafter.     A 
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combination  of  the  stake  and  trellis,  however,  is  well  adapted  to  some  special 
modes.  The  system  of  training  ought  to  be  decided  on  before  determining 
whether  to  adopt  the  stake  or  the  trellis.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our 
decided  preference  for  the  trellis  for  most  systems  of  training. 

Let  us  now  see  which  is  the  best  form  of  trellis.  The  post  and  wire  trellis  will 
undoubtedly  in  the  end  be  found  the  most  durable  and  economical.  Some 
use  narrow  wooden  slats  instead  of  wire ;  but  these  last  a  comparatively  brief 
time,  aru  always  out  of  repair,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  commended.  Others, 
again,  have  wooden  slats  nailed  horizontally  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  posts, 
the  slats  being  connected  by  upright  wires.  This  form  possesses  some  conven- 
iences in  the  facilities  it  affords  for  tielng  up  and  training  the  growing  shoots ;  but 
there  are  serious  objections  to  it,  the  principal  of  which  are,  its  inherent  weakness, 
and  the  liability  of  the  slats  to  be  broken :  the  annual  repairs  necessary  on  a  trel- 
lis of  this  kind  make  it  a  dear  one.  The  best  form  of  trellis,  on  the  whole,  is  up- 
right posts  with  horizontal  wires.  The  posts  may  be  of  cedar,  yellow  locust,  or 
chestnut,  according  as  these  abound  in  the  locality  or  may  be  purchased  cheapest. 
The  cost  of  yellow  locust,  however,  is  generally  too  much  to  admit  of  its  use  in 
the  vineyard.  Bed  cedar  may  in  some  places  be  had  for  the  mere  cutting  and 
hauling.  Chestnut,  however,  is  usually  most  available,  and  in  all  respects  makes 
a  good  and  durable  post.  The  posts  need  not  exceed  five  inches  in  diameter ; 
when  too  large  they  give  the  vineyard  a  clumsy  and  awkward  appearance,  and  ac- 
complish no  good  purpose  by  their  large  size.  Neatness  should  always  be  aimed 
at ;  it  is  indicative  of  a  man^s  tastes  and  habits  of  life.  The  posts  should  be  put  at 
least  two  feet  and  a  half  in  the  ground ;  three  would  be  better,  the  leverage  being 
great  when  the  trellis  is  covered  with  vines  and  acted  on  by  heavy  winds.  They 
should  be  some  six  or  seven  feet  out  of  the  ground,  but  not  more.  If  put  in  the 
ground  in  their  natural  state,  the  ends  will  in  time  rot  off;  to  preserve  them,  there- 
fore, as  long  as  possible,  they  should  be  submitted  to  some  kind  of  preparation  be- 
fore being  set.  A  variety  of  applications  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
Kyanizing  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  best,  so  far  as  mere  preservation  is  concerned. 
Charring  the  ends  will  add  materially  to  their  durability,  if  carefully  done.  A 
very  good  plan  is  to  soak  the  portion  to  be  put  in  the  ground  in  boiling  oil,  pitch, 
or  coal  tar.  Solutions  of  several  kinds  of  salts  are  also  found  to  be  good,  one  of 
the  best  being  sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  pound  of  sulphate 
to  one  hundred  pounds  of  water.  In  this  case  the  posts  are  dried,  and  the  ends  placed 
in  the  solution,  where  they  are  left  for  several  days,  when  the  whole  post  becomes 
saturated^  and  its  durability  in  consequence  very  greatly  increased.  Stakes  and 
posts  of  all  kinds  to  be  put  in  the  ground  should  be  treated  in  some  of  these 
modes. 

Having  prepared  the  posts,  it  is  next  necessary  to  determine  the  distance  at 
which  they  shall  be  placed.  If  the  vines  are  planted  four  or  six  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  the  posts  shoidd  be  set  twelve  feet  apart ;  if  the  vines  are  planted  five  feet 
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apart,  the  posts  should  be  ten  or  fifteen  feet  apart,  the  object  being  to  get  the  posts 
'  I  midway  between  two  vines.  These  distances  may  be  increased,  provided  a  light 
1 1  stake  be  put  between  the  pests.  The  faces  of  the  posts,  or  the  sides  to  receive  the 
wires,  should  line  as  accurately  as  possible.  In  setting,  the  end  posts  should  be 
braced ;  this  is  done  in  various  ways,  some  of  them  clumsy  enough,  and  quite  in- 
efficient. It  is  usual  to  sink  the  brace  in  the  ground  on  the  inside  of  the  posts ; 
and  this  is  a  good  plan.  Whatever  mode  be  adopted,  the  great  point  to  be  se- 
cured, strength,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  in  regard  to  the  wires.  No.  10  wire  is  sufficiently 
large  for  general  purposes ;  indeed,  a  smaller  size  than  this  will  answer  a  good 
purpose.  The  bottom  wire,  however,  on  which  arms  are  to  be  formed,  should 
be  stouter  than  the  upper  wires.  The  wires  may  be  run  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  fastened  by  a  loop  to  the  end  posts ;  to  the  intermediate  posts 
it  may  be  attached  by  hooks  or  screws.  It  is  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  to 
tighten  the  wires  at  times,  and  it  is  always  best  to  loosen  them  during  the 
winter,  whether  the  vines  are  laid  down  or  not ;  for  a  vine  that  sways  loosely 
in  the  wind  never  suffers  as  much  during  winter  as  one  that  is  immovably  se- 
cured. There  are  numerous  devices  that  may  be  used  for  tightening  the  wires, 
one  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  being  the  screw  stiffener  now  used  in  the  com- 
mon buck-saw.  If  the  wires  are  very  long,  they  should  be  looped  to  the  middle 
as  well  as  the  end  posts.  The  wire  used  in  the  vineyard  should  in  all  cases  be 
annealed.  The  toughness  of  the  wire  is  not  impaired  by  the  process,  but 
it  is  rendered  more  pliable  and  durable,  and '  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere.  To  protect  it  from  oxydizing,  wire  is  also  galvanized ; 
but  this  is  costly,  and  not  as  good  for  the  vineyard.  Painted  wire  will  last  longer 
in  the  vineyard  than  that  which  is  galvanized. 

Something  may  now  be  said  about  stakes.  These,  to  enhance  their  durability, 
should  be  treated  to  one  of  the  preparations  recommended  for  the  posts.  Stakes, 
as  a  general  thing,  are  best  made  from  red  cedars,  about  the  size  of  a  stout 
bean  pole.  How  many  will  be  necessary,  as  well  as  the  distances  at  which  to 
place  them,  will  depend  upon  the  system  of  training  adopted.  We  wish  to  drop 
a  caution  here  against  placing  wooden  stakes  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
Tines,  if  they  are  to  remain  there.  The  first  year,  and  perhaps  the  second,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  stake  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  vine,  to  train  the 
shoot  to  ;  but  not  longer.  Wood,  in  decaying,  often  generates  a  fungus  which  is 
injurious  to  the  vine ;  we  have  known  many  young  vines  (and  old  ones,  too)  to 
become  almost  incurably  diseased  by  this  cause  alone.  If  the  stakes  are  well 
charred,  this  objection  will  be  done  away  with. 

We  have  had  our  attention  directed  to  iron  trellises  for  the  vineyard.  They 
would  he  more  durable,  and  much  lighter  than  wood,  but  we  fear  their  cost  will 
be  fiital  to  their  general  introduction.  For  a  small,  model  vineyard,  nothing 
ormld  be  neater  or  more  desirable,  unless  some  objection  should  be  found  to  exist 
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in  the  action  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  iron.  The  objection,  so  &r  as  winter  is 
concerned,  could  be  got  rid  of  by  simply  detaching  the  vines  and  laying  them  on 
the  ground,  where,  covered  by  the  snows  of  winter,  they  would  be  better  off  than 
on  the  trellis.  In  regard  to  the  cost  of  an  iron  trellis,  Mr.  Davenport,  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  who  is  skillful  in  wire  work,  thinks  it  can  be  put  up  as  cheap  as 
a  good  wood  and  wire  trellis.  We  propose  to  reduce  this  to  an  actual  test, 
since,  if  the  cost  is  no  greater,  the  iron  would  be  much  the  best  investment. 
Some  of  our  readera  might  help  us  to  a  solution  of  this  question.  Our  convic- 
tion, however,  is,  that  iron  posts  can  not  be  put  up  as  cheap  as  wooden  ones ; 
but  then  there  are  compensating  advantages  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
summing  up  the  question.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  stone  posts  of  a  suitable 
length  can  be  got  at  a  small  cost.     Where  this  is  the  case,  they  should  be  used. 

The  trellis  may  be  put  up  when  the  vineyard  is  formed,  or  it  may  be  left 
till  the  fall  of  the  second  year,  or  the  spring  of  the  third.  Where  the  means  are 
at  hand,  it  would,  on  some  accounts,  be  best  to  put  up  the  trellis  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  The  very  small  per  centage  of  wear  and  tear  for  a  couple  of 
years,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  nothing,  compared  with  the  advantage  of 
having  the  early  use  of  the  trellis.  What  is  saved  in  the  labor  of  resetting 
stakes,  training,  etc.,  will  pay  this  per  centage  twice  over.  Our  advice,  there- 
fore, is,  to  make  the  trellis  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  but  not  to  deTer  it 
beyond  the  second  year ;  for  if  the  vines  have  been  well  and  carefully  grown, 
they  will  at  that  time  need  the  support  of  a  trellis. 


LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT.— NO.  XIX.    "THE  APPROACH." 

BT   GEO.   X.    WOODWARD, 
Clyil  Engineer  and  Architect^  No.  89  Broadway,  New  York. 

Ths  most  prominent  feature  in  the  embellishment  of  a  country  estate,  next  to 
the  mansion,  is  the  approach,  and,  if  of  sufficient  length,  affords  an  opportunity 
for  a  display  of  engineering  and  artistic  skill  that  no  other  specialty  in  rural  im- 
provement can  equal.  The  approach-road  is  almost  the  first  needed  and  most 
useful  improvement,  and  from  this  fact  is  generally  the  soonest  built,  the  least 
studied,  and  the  least  developed.  All  are  willing  to  spend  much  time  in  selectu 
ing  the  true  site  for  the  house,  and  to  call  the  best  and  most  experienced  talent 
to  consult  with,  and  yet  hastily  adopt  a  manner  of  approach  that  in  some  meas- 
ure destroys  the  effect  of  that  which  is  already  good.  It  is  quite  as  essential  that 
the  location  of  the  approach-road  be  considered  as  that  the  house  be  well  situated, 
or  the  general  arrangement  of  the  grounds  convenient.  The  approach-road,  as  a  ^ 
general  thing,  admits  of  much  variety  in  treatment,  as  it  is  not  only  a  roadway 
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for  practical  purposes,  but  one  from  which  the  grounds  and  the  house  are  to  be 
displayed  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  appropriating  that  which  is  good,  and 
avoiding  that  not  worthy  of  notice. 

In  tracing  its  course  through  all  the  variety  which  such  roads  usually  embrace 
we  shall  find  there  is  much  more  skill  and  taste  requisite  to  make  the  most  of 
every  thing  than  is  generally  supposed. 

There  are  very  many  good  sound  reasons  why  the  curve  line  should  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  location  of  an  ornamental  road,  and  the  facility  given  to  use  all  natural 
resources  for  its  embellishment  is  a  strong  one  in  favor  of  its  use  in  the  approach ; 
but  an  indiscriminate  and  injudicious  use  of  the  curved  line  would  not  be  wise. 
It  is  possible  to  distort  and  misapply  almost  any  thing  of  beauty,  as  objects 
beautiful  in  themselves  may  form  a  hideous  combination. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  again  the  old  threadbare  piece  of  advice,  that  no 
curve  should  be  used  without  a  reason,  and  if  none  exists  one  must  be  created ; 
this  is  pretty  well  understood  by  every  one,  and  needs  no  further  remark* 
With  regard  to  the  straight  line,  there  are  places  where  its  use  is  the  most  pref- 
erable, but  its  general  use  is  not  consistent  with  natural  landscape  treatment.  In 
approaching  the  house  by  the  straight  avenue,  as  was  customary  in  the  formal 
style,  the  view  was  that  of  an  architectural  elevation,  showing  one  front  of  the 
house.  In  the  natural  style,  the  house  should  be  approached  so  that  it  is  viewed 
perspectively ;  then,  if  there  is  variety  in  its  form,  the  lights  and  shadows,  and 
the  well-managed  accessories,  give  an  artistical  effect,  and  it  becomes  a  picture. 

It  is  not  the  best  management  to  show  all  the  good  things  one  has  at  once,  but 
rather  to  hold  out  inducements  to  lead  one  on  in  the  pursuit  of  new  pleasures,  to 
find  a  new  view,  or  a  pleasing  surprise. 

The  graduation  of  an  approach  should  be  well  studied,  so  that  the  least  quan- 
tity of  earth  is  removed  and  deep  cuttings  and  embankments  avoided.  It  is  a 
skillful  matter  to  find  that  medium  line  that  lies  between  all  extremes,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  please  the  fencies  of  all  one's  friends  ;  yet  such  a  line  can  gen- 
erally be  found,  that  in  its  gradual  ascent,  economical  construction,  easy  flowing 
curves,  and  captivating  views,  shall  explain  to  one  of  tasteful  appreciation  the 
reason  why  it  occupies  the  position  that  it  does. 

It  must  be  considered  that  well-adjusted  gradients  mark  a  high  class  of  road 
construction,  not  necessarily  more  expensive,  but  most  frequently  quite  the  re- 
verse. Scientific  road-construction  is  as  much  a  matter  of  economy  in  the 
first  cost  as  it  is  in  the  annual  repair,  and  there  is  quite  as  much  effect  developed 
in  ascent  and  descent  as  there  is  in  direction ;  and  as  a  needless  curve  appears 
badly,  so  does  a  needless  grade.  The  surface  should  be  hard  and  smooth,  and 
the  road  constructed  of  the  best  materials  that  can  be  had,  and  there  should  be  in 
all  that  appertains  to  it  a  very  decided  difference  from  the  public  highway. 

The  width  of  a  road  must  be  governed  to  some  extent  by  its  length,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  kept.      A  wide  road  in  fine  order  expresses 
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an  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  yet,  if  too  short,  disappoints,  because  of  the 
attempt  to  show  what  does  not  exist.  As  a  general  rule,  the  minimum  width 
should  be  ten  feet  on  approaches  of  moderate  length,  and  increase  m  proportion 
to  distance  to  12, 14, 16, 18,  or  20  feet  wide.  The  chances  of  passing  carriages  on 
a  road  increase  with  its  length,  yet  on  one  of  800  to  500  feet  long  it  la  rare, 
except  on  unusual  occasions,  for  carriages  to  meet.  A  wide  road  implies  frequent 
use,  and  therefore  neglect  would  destroy  its  impressions ;  neatness  and  fine  keep- 
ing are  essential  to  its  importance  and  effect. 

As  a  general  rule,  there  should  be  no  deviation  from  the  approach  road  before 
reaching  the  house  ;  to  a  stranger  there  should  be  no  doubt  raised  as  to  which 
should  be  the  proper  road  for  him  to  take ;  and  whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  branch  off  for  any  purpose  whatever,  it  ought  to  be  at  points  from  which  the 
house  is  in  sight,  and  the  branch  roads  take  such  a  direction  at  first  as  to 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  house  could  not  be  reached  by  them ;  they 
should  also  be  inferior  in  width  and  character,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  so 
managed  as  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  main  road.  It  may  be  a  question 
difficult  to  decide,  whether  it  is  proper  to  see  the  coach-house,  or  other  out- 
buildings, from  the  approach ;  although  we  would  prefer  to  see  no  inferior 
buildings  prior  to  seeing  the  house;  yet,  if  they  must  be  so  treated,  they 
ought  to  come  in  sight  together,  and  the  coach-house,  or  other  building,  be 
beautiful  in  its  architectural  appearance;  and  let  its  architecture  be  truthful, 
that  it  be  not  mistaken  for  any  thing  but  what  it  really  is;  then  it  becomes 
an  object  of  admiration,  and  soon  lefl  for  the  grander  proportions  of  the 
mansion,  without  a  thought  that  it  would  be  more  proper  if  occupying  a  less 
prominent  position.  Considerable  liberty  may  be  taken  with  the  location  of 
an  approach  road,  until  that  part  of  it  is  reached  from  which  the  house  is 
visible;  its  general  direction  should  then  be  towards  the  house,  and  not  to 
pass  it  and  return.  A  leading  principle  governing  the  location  of  an  approach 
road  is,  that  it  is  a  road  leading  from  the  highway  to  the  house,  and  that  its 
course  should  be  nearly  direct,  its  entire  alignment,  graduation,  construction, 
embellishment,  (fee,  to  be  made  with  a  view  of  developing  a  high  order  of 
beauty,  usefulness,  and  effect,  all  of  which  is  attainable  at  even  less  expense  than 
in  those  locations  which  have  little  or  no  meaning,  and  which  undervalue  the 
true  character  of  the  landscape. 
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TSCHUODY'S    HERBACEOUS    GRAFTING    (GREFFE 
HERBACEE)    AGAIN. 


BY    HORTICOLA. 


ji       Many  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  will  be  very  thankful  to  Mr.  Charles 
More  for  having  called  their  attention  to  a  mode  of  grafting  so  easy  to  perform, 
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and  so  certain  of  success.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  I  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  introducing  the  same  subject  again. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  month  of  June,  I  saw  a  friend  of  mine  cutting  down  a 
grape  vine  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  in  order  to  graft  it.  I  expressed  my  fear  of 
the  probable  loss  of  so  strong  and  beautiful  a  plant,  recommending  at  the  same 
time  the  grafting  of  one  of  its  green  shoots,  the  possibility  of  which  my  friend 
seemed  to  doubt.  Although  I  had  had  no  experience  in  herbaceous  grafting,  yet, 
more  bold  than  considerate,  I  promised  to  show  him  that  it  could  be  done.  What 
I  knew  of  it  was  hardly  more  than  I  had  picked  up  accidentally  from  hearsay.  Still 
I  undertook,  immediately  on  my  return  home,  to  graft  a  scion  of  a  tomato  on  a 
shoot  of  a  potato  vine  growing  in  my  garden.  I  cut  about  one  third  of  the  potato 
shoot  off,  just  above  a  leaf,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  bud  at  its  base.  The 
tomato  scion  had  two  buds.  The  potato  shoot  was  split  about  an  inch  long,  the 
lower  end  of  the  scion  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  inserted,  and  tied  with  a  piece 
of  matting  without  the  application  of  any  wax.  The  scion,  being  shielded  from 
the  sun,  was  every  day  sprinkled  with  a  little  water,  and  took  readily.  In  the 
fall  the  tomato  was  loaded  with  ripe  and  unripe  fruit ;  it  had  grown  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  Not  having  removed  any  of  the  shoots  of  the  potato  vine,  it  yielded 
as  many  tubers  as  a  vigorous  potato  plant  will  generally  produce.  The  experi- 
ment excited  more  admiration  than  it  deserved,  from  the  fact  that  herbaceous 
grafting  was  unknown  here.  My  friend  was  convinced,  but  failed  in  every  at- 
tempt at  grafting  a  green  shoot  of  a  grape  vine  into  a  green  shoot  of  another, 
though  undertaken  in  a  vinery. 

Last  spring  I  took  home  with  me  a  lateral  of  the  Golden  Hamburgh  grape, 
which  had  just  been  broken  off.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  June.  I  cut  it  into 
two  scions  of  one  eye  each,  and  inserted  them  into  the  young  shoots  of  Isabellas 
which  had  sprung  up,  the  main  stems  having  been  winter  killed,  precisely  in  the 
same  way  pursued  in  grafting  the  tomato  on  the  potato ;  that  is,  I  cut  off  the  shoot 
of  the  Isabella  one  third  of  its  length  from  the  top,  etc.  Still  being  very  anxious 
to  accomplish  my  object,  I  covered  the  plant  thus  graft;ed  with  a  large  bell-glass, 
shading  it  carefully  till  the  incipient  growth  of  the  scion  indicated  that  the  union 
had  taken  place.  The  fifth  day  after  the  operation  I  removed  the  eye  at  the  base 
of  the  first  (top)  leaf.  Five  days  later  I  cut  the  discs  of  every  leaf  of  the  stock, 
so  that  nothing  but  the  middle  rib  remained,  removing  at  the  same  time  their 
eyes  also.  Ten  days  after  I  repeated  this  latter  operation,  at  which  time  I  cut 
the  leaf  of  the  scion  in  the  same  manner  in  which  I  had  cut  the  leaves  of  the  stock 
ten  days  previous.  A  perfex5t  union  was  effected  in  less  than  a  month.  It  may  be 
important  to  state  here,  that  I  left  as  long  a  piece  of  the  shoot  of  the  scion  above 
its  only  bud  as  was  possible.  This  piece  was  about  an  inch  long  ;  the  cut  for  the 
wedge  commenced  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  eye.  To  be  accurate  in 
every  particular,  I  must  also  mention  that  I  used  instead  of  matting  elastic  wool- 
len yam,  not  too  much  twisted,  for  tying. 

Tlie  laterals  of  the  grafts  were  stopped  at  one  leaf  each  time,  as  usual,  to  ob 
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tain  a  single  strong  shoot.  One  of  them  had  attained  the  height  of  four  feet  to- 
wards the  close  of  August,  when  it  was  stopped  to  ripen  its  wood.  Tlie  other, 
growing  in  a  shady  place,  did  not  ripen  much  of  its  wood,  so  that  I  shall  lose  it 
during  the  winter,  while  I  am  confident  that  the  first  one  will  survive  it,  notwith- 
standing the  impossibility  of  potting  it,  as  intended,  for  reasons  too  irrelevant  to 
be  explained  here. 

Noisette^  in  his  justly  celebrated  book  on  gardening,  describes  two  modes  of 
performing  herbaceous  grafting,  the  one  for  woody  plants  and  trees,  the  other  for 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  cucumber  and  the  like.  The  latter  is  exactly  iden- 
tical with  the  method  I  pursued  in  grafting  the  tomato  on  the  potato ;  the  former 
prescribes  the  gradual  removing  of  the  eyes  and  the  discs  of  the  leaves,  as  prac- 
ticed by  me  in  grafting  the  grape  vine ;  for  I  proceeded  as  he  advises  it.  He  cuts 
also  the  scion  as  I  did,  but  his  way  of  splitting  the  stock  is  entirely  different.  His 
way  is  the  following :  Towards  the  end  of  May  the  stock  is  cut  below  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  leaf,  counting  them  from  the  top  downwards,  so  that  a  little  stump 
is  left  (an  inch  or  so  long)  above  the  next  leaf  and  eye.  By  the  eye  is  meant  that 
one  which  is  prominent ;  actually  there  are  three  of  them,  two  hardly  visible  with- 
out a  magnifier.  The  cut  or  split  of  the  stock  ought  to  be  slanting,  commencing 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  petiole  of  the  leaf,  and  descending  between  the 
prominent  and  either  of  the  two  small  eyes  into  the  middle  of  the  stock  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below.  Consequently  the  whole  length  of  the  cut 
or  split  will  be  not  quite  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Of  course  this  depends 
wholly  on  circumstances. 

That  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  particular  in  regard  to  this  point,  the  success 
of  my  way  of  proceeding  shows  clearly.  The  stump  above  the  only  eye  of  the 
scion  should  be  of  the  same  length  as  that  of  the  stock ;  and,  if  practicable,  the 
plant  should  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass  till  it  begins  to  grow. 

In  grafting  evergreens,  some  care  is  required  in  the  removing  of  the  leaves- 
This  article,  however,  is  already  so  long,  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  make  the 
slightest  addition.  In  conclusion,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say,  that  Azaleas 
can  also  be  easily  grafted  in  the  fork  of  two  small  diverging  twigs,  even  if  the 
scion  should  not  be  thicker  than  a  knitting  needle.  This,  I  know  very  well,  is  not 
new,  but  it  is  eminently  practical. 

[We  are  under  deep  obligations  to  Horticola  for  having  broken  his  long  silence, 
and  treating  us  to  a  subject  so  interesting  to  our  readers.  We  will  say  here,  that 
Horticola  is  not  only  a  distinguished  scholar,  but  a  devoted  and  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur and  experimenter ;  our  readers  may  expect  to  hear  from  him  often.  The 
present  article  will  commend  itself  to  our  readers  generally ;  we  can  imagine  with 
what  avidity  it  will  be  read  by  our  friend  El  Medico.  We  have  more  in  store 
for  him,  and  others  as  devoted  as  he  is.  In  making  the  slit  in  herbaceous  graft- 
ing, the  reader  must  understand  that  the  eye  in  connection  with  it  on  the  stock 
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must  not  be  destroyed ;  this  is  of  importance,  especially  in  the  grape  vine. 
On  this  point  Horticola  has  anticipated  one  of  our  Grape  articles.  The  Grape 
vine  may  and  should  be  grafted  in  this  way  earlier  than  mentioned  by  Horticola, 
and  the  ripening  of  the  wood  thereby  insured.  The  reader  will  observe  that  Hor- 
ticola performed  the  operation  in  June  simply  because  he  at  that  time  came  into 
possession  of  a  valuable  scion ;  he  does  not  recommend  grafting  so  late,  though 
his  case  shows  that  it  can  be  done  thus  late,  and  ripe  wood  secured.  When  a 
bell  glass  is  not  at  hand,  a  good  substitute  may  be  made  of  oiled  paper.  Proba- 
bly a  good  many  of  our  readers  will  amuse  themselves  next  summer  by  tak- 
ing a  crop  of  Potatoes  and  Tomatoes  from  one  and  the  same  plant:  wo  can 
promise  them  that  they  will  find  the  experiment  a  very  interesting  one. — Ed.] 
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THE    FIG.  — No.    II. 

BY     B.      S.     S.,     8UNNY8IDB,     N.    J. 

In  point  of  historical  interest,  there  is  no  fruit  which  claims  higher  regard  than 
the  Fig.  It  is  of  very  great  antiquity ;  a  pomological  noble,  not  a  parvenue  of 
recent  birth  and  upstart  pretensions.  Its  native  habitat  is  Asia,  where  it  is  in- 
dig^ons  throughout  the  warm  countries :  perhaps  its  origin  was  in  that  garden 
which  the  curiosity  of  our  first  mother  forfeited  to  her  race.  From  Asia  it  was 
transplanted  into  Italy  ;  and,  as  it  is  said,  naturalized  in  France  by  the  Grreek 
colony  which  founded  Marseilles,  he  ancient  MaaaaXlay  a  celebrated  colony  of 
the  Phocteans.  This  fruit  seems  to  have  been  most  highly  prized  by  the  Greeks, 
for  we  fhid  that  at  Athens  there  was  a  law  against  the  exportation  of  Figs.  An 
informer  against  those  who  violated  this  law  was  termed  lvico<l>dvrfji;,  a  detector 
of  Figs ;  and  hence  our  English  word  sycophant. 

Mcintosh  thinks  the  Fig  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Romans  almost 
coeval  with  the  Christian  era ;  but  that  it  was  lost  until  again  introduced  in  1525, 
when  ^^  Cardinal  Pole  brought  from  Italy  those  identical  Fig-trees  which  still 
exist  in  the  archbishopric  gardens  at  Lambeth  Palace ;  and  (he  adds)  Dr.  Pocock, 
the  Oriental  traveler,  first  brought  the  Fig  to  Oxford,  and  planted  a  tree  in  1648  in 
Oxford  College  garden,  of  which  tree  the  following  anecdote  is  told :  Dr.  Kenni- 
oott,  the  celebrated  Hebrew  scholar  and  compiler  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  was  pas- 
noBBtelj  fond  of  this  fruit,  and  seeing  a  very  fine  Fig  on  this  tree  that  he  wanted 
to  preserve,  wrote  on  a  label,  *  Dr.  Kennioott's  Fig,'  which  he  tied  to  the  fruit 
An  Oxonian  wag,  who  had  observed  the  transaction,  watched  the' fruit  daily,  and 
when  ripe  gathered  it,  and  exchanged  the  label  for  one  thus  worded :  '  A  Fig  for 
Dr.  Kennicott.' " 

At  the  present  day  the  culture  of  the  Fig  is  general  throughout  the  southern 
part  of  Europe,  and  in  southern  France  and  Algeria.    Its  introduction  into  this 
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oouDtrj  is  of  quite  recent  date — at  about  the  commenoement  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Thus  much  is  said  of  the  Fig,  to  show  the  claim  it  has  upon  our  attention,  sim- 
ply on  the  score  of  historical  interest.     Now  to  speak  of  it  pomologically. 

Wo  know  not  how  many  varieties  were  known  to  the  ancients.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that,  from  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  fruit  was  held,  and  the  attention 
given  to  its  culture,  many  more  and  finer  varieties  were  known  to  them  than  to 
us.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  yet  a  large  number  of  varieties  known  at  the 
present  day.  Among  these  Du  Breuil  enumerates  ^<  as  only  among  the  best 
which  are  cultivated  in  Provence,"  twenty-two  of  the  White^  nineteen  Colored^ 
and  seven  of  the  Bktck. 

The  most  favorite  of  the  many  varieties  is  that  known  as  the  "  Ischia,"  of  which 
there  are  three  kinds,  the  White,  Brown,  and  Black. 

The  Propagation  is  a  very  easy  matter.  It  is  done  by  the  Seed,  Cuttings, 
Layers,  Suckers,  Roots,  and  Graflings.  The  best,  most  reliable,  and  earliest  to 
insure  fruit,  is  the  process  of  Layering.  The  plant,  if  kept  in  a  stool  shape, 
which  is  for  this  latitude  undoubtedly  the  best,  will  yield  annually  a  number  of 
layers.  These,  detached  in  the  fall  at  the  time  of  giving  the  parent  plant  its  win- 
ter protection,  and  buried  until  spring,  and  then  set  out,  are  very  sure,  and  come 
early  into  fruit. 

The  Soil,  As  to  this,  we  would  say,  choose  neither  a  wet  nor  a  dry  locality ; 
rather  what  might  be  termed  a  moist  soil.  It  is  a  French  saying,  that  ^^  the  Fig 
likes  to  have  its  foot  in  the  water  and  its  head  in  the  sun."  A  light  loam  seems 
to  be  preferable,  and  especially  a  soil  replete  with  calcareous  elements.  In  plant- 
ing and  training^  the  rules  followed  in  Fig-growing  countries  are  not  altogether 
applicable  here,  or  at  least  in  this  latitude.  In  Europe,  plantations  are  made. 
In  England,  walls  are  used ;  but  with  us  the  better  plan  is  to  grow  the  trees  scp> 
arately,  and  apart ;  not  in  rows,  but  scattered,  and,  if  practicable,  between  other 
fruit  trees.  In  this  way  disease,  or  an  enemy  attacking  one  plant,  will  not  be 
communicated  to  the  others.  The  most  practicable  form  in  which  to  grow  the 
tree  is  in  the  shape  of  stools,  taking  great  care  not  to  allow  them  to  become  too 
thick  or  crowded.  In  this  way  it  will  be  easier  to  give  them  their  winter  protec- 
tion. Of  all  the  fruit-trees,  none  require  protection  against  winter  frosts  inore 
than  the  Fig.  If  left  unprotected  in  cold  climates,  it  is  sure  to  be  killed  dow  n  to 
the  ground.  Hence  it  becomes  a  very  important  question,  how  to  afford  this  pro. 
tection  1  It  is  a  necessary  evil  connected  with  growing  the  Fig,  and  in  any  lati. 
tude  where  the  tree  can  withstand  the  winter  it  is  far  better  off  without  any  pro- 
tection. The  uncovering  the  tree  in  the  spring  is  attended  very  frequently  by 
serious  evils,  in  sudden  checks,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  first  crop,  and  consid- 
erable growth  of  wood.  Various  devices  have  been  resorted  to  for  protection, 
but  in  this  latitude  the  safest  and  easiest  is  to  cover  the  tree  with  earth.  This 
should  be  done  late  in  the  fall,  before  the  ground  freezes,  and  while  it  is  yet  fria- 
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ble  and  free  from  excess  of  moisture.  The  tree  should  be  freed  from  all  dead 
and  unnecessary  wood,  the  superfluous  layers  taken  off,  and  the  shoots  gathered 
together  and  bound  into  a  bundle  with  ropes  of  straw  ;  (this  is  supposing  the  stool 
form  ;)  then  dig  around  the  roots,  and  throw  the  tree  over,  so  that  the  whole  mass 
shall  lay  upon  the  ground ;  then  pile  on  the  earth  and  mound  over  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  effectually  exclude  the  frost ;  taking  particular  pains  to  finish  the  mounds 
so  that  they  will  not  break  open  during  the  winter,  and  that  the  rains  and  snow 
may  readily  drain  away  from  their  bases.  In  removing  this  covering  in  the 
spring,  corresponding  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  wound  the  canes  with  the 
spade,  and  the  time  for  uncovering  should  be  delayed  as  directed  in  Part  No.  I., 
in  the  November  number. 


We  have  spoken  of  the  Fig  solely  as  an  open  air  fruit,  and  therefore  do  not  in- 
tend here  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  fordng,  or  the  acceleration  of  ripening  by 
artificial  means. 

We  have  practiced,  in  the  fall  crop,  the  anointing  of  the  eyes  of  the  fruit  with 
olive  oil,  which,  despite  all  the  sneers  of  the  overwise,  we  have  found  to  facilitate 
maturation  in  a  very  remarkable  manner ;  the  why  and  the  wherefore  we  leave 
to  more  knowing  ones  to  explain. 

We  are  advocating  the  cause  of  a  pet  fruit,  and  if  the  attention  of  amateurs 
shall  in  any  wise  be  drawn  to  the  culture  of  the  Fig  by  reason  of  any  thing  these 


unpretending  papers  have  put  forth,  their  aim  and  object  will  then  have  been  lit- 
erally fulfilled. 

Explanation  of  the  Drawings. — ^They  represent,  one  side,  the  section  of  a  Fig, 
showing  the  flower  within  the  fruit ;  on  the  other  side,  a  branch  of  a  Fig-tree, 
showing  the  summer  fruit  at  D,  the  autumnal  or  second  crop  at  A,  B,  and  the 
rudimentary  buds  which  appear  in  the  summer,  whose  development  is  arrested 
by  the  winter,  remain  stationary  until  spring,  and  are  then  developed  into  the 
summer  or  first  fruit  The  portion  of  the  branch  bearing  the  summer  fruit,  D, 
shows  how  the  leaves  have  disappeared  to  give  full  chance  for  the  fruit  to  mature. 

[Well,  we  were  not  wrong  in  estimating  you  above  many  Figs.  Your  histor- 
ical allusions  are  very  interesting ;  but  there  is  one  very  interesting  circumstance 
in  its  history  to  which  you  have  not  alluded  :  we  refer  to  the  fact,  that  at  a  very 
early  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  Fig-leaves  were  found  very  useful  in 
making  aprons. — ^In  regard  to  winter  protection,  where  the  plants  are  grown  in 
stools,  the  branches  may  be  gathered  into  convenient  bundles,  bent  down,  and 
covered,  without  disturbing  the  roots,  if  this  be  preferred. — Ed.] 
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SUCCESSFUL  CULTIVATION  OP  PLUMS  FOR  MARKET. 

BY  JAMES  M.  BARRETT,  CANTERBURY,  N.  Y. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  upon  the  Grape  question,  that  I  begin 
to  fear  we  may  forget  that  other  fruits  can  be  successfully  raised.  I  therefore 
propose  to  give  you  my  experience  in  raising  Plums,  in  which  I  have  made  a 
profitable  experiment,  willing  that  my  fellow  readers  of  the  Horticulturist 
may  go  and  do  likewise,  if  they  believe  the  Yankee  maxim,  that  some  things  may 
be  done  as  well  as  others,  and  that  one  man  can  do  what  another  has  done,  if  he 
tries. 

In  1856, 1  set  out  with  care  what  remained  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  Plum- 
trees,  which  had  been  stuck  out  by  contract  two  years  before,  and  up  to  that  time 
had  refused  to  thrive.  This  transplanting  revived  them,  and  from  that  period  I 
date  the  beginning  of  my  experiment,  which,  including  the  present  season,  makes 
six  years  that  they  have  been  under  treatment  The  ground  between  the  Plum- 
trees  has  been  regularly  plowed  and  cultivated  for  the  Raspberry  crop,  the  pro-  i 
duct  of  which  has  paid  all  expenses,  including  $50  per  year  ground-rent,  for  two  ^ 
acres  and  a  quarter,  and  a  profit  besides.  In  1859, 1  spread  under  each  tree  half 
a  peck  of  common  salt. 

The  black  knot  upon  these  Plum-trees  has  appeared  regularly  every  year,  and 
has  been  cut  out  clean  to  the  healthy  wood  in  the  month  of  June,  say  within  a      < 
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fortnight  after  its  first  appearance,  and  while  the  excrescence  was  still  soft.  It  is 
then  easily  removed  without  injury  to  the  tree,  the  wound  generally  healing  over 
the  same  season.  For  the  last  three  years  this  disease  has  decreased  yearly. 
Hie  past  season  I  removed  the  whole  from  640  trees  in  less  than  half  a  day.  In 
1859  these  trees  began  to  bear  fruit,  yielding  twenty  bushels,  which  was  sold  for 
fifty-five  dollars,  after  paying  expenses.  In  1860,  the  crop  was  nine  bushels  and 
one  peck,  which  brought  three  dollars  a  bushel.  In  1861, 1  gathered  and  market- 
ed seventy^two  bushels,  for  which  I  received  five  dollars  and  twenty  cents  a 
bushel,  after  paying  expenses.  The  total  receipts  for  the  three  years  amount  to 
four  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses, and  amounts  to  about  three  times  the  original  outlay,  including  cost  of 
trees,  labor  of  setting,  and  transplanting.  I  know  of  no  business  which  pays  a 
better  profit  upon  the  investment.  Only  about  one-half  of  my  trees  have  yet 
borne  fruit.  Many  of  them  produced  from  six  to  twenty  Plums  the  past  season. 
Of  course,  the  production  may  be  expected  to  increase  for  many  years. 

The  variety  cultivated  by  me  is  the  free-stone  frost  Plum,  which  is  most  pro- 
lific. The  cling-stone  is  much  the  finest  variety,  holds  good]  on  the  tree  two  or 
three  weeks  later,  and  brings  a  higher  price  in  market. 

The  secret  of  my  success  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1st.  By  selecting  varieties  that  are  but  little  troubled  by  curculio,  and  that  are 
marketed  without  damage  to  the  fruit ;  these,  being  used  for  preserves,  are  gath- 
ered before  they  become  soft  and  mellow  enough  to  eat :  consequently,  they  are 
not  injured  by  transportation  to  market,  and  are  sure^to  bring  a  good  price. 

2d.  By  careful  planting  in  ground  previously  prepared  and  mellowed,  and  kept 
so  by  yearly  working. 

3d.  By  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure. 

4th.  By  an  unsparing  use  of  the  knife  upon  the  black  knot  in  the  month  of 
June  of  each  year,  instead  of  waiting  until  &11  or  the  next  spring,  or  perhaps  neg- 
lecting it  altogether. 

In  former  years  the  Plum  crop  of  this  country  was  a  source  of  profit  to  almost 
every  farmer,  but  the  curculio  has  attacked  and  destroyec^  the  finer  varieties  of 
fruit,  and  the  black  knot  made  such  havoc  among  the  blue  Plum-trees,  as  to  dis- 
oottroge  its  culture.  May  we  not  hope  to  see  this  fruit  again  generally  cultivated 
for  market  purposes  ? 

[There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not,  if  we  take  the  necessary  trouble^  whidi 
need  not  exceed  that  usually  bestowed  upon  the  Raspberry  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood. If  the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  covering  the  Easpberry  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  Plum,  in  jarring  the  trees,  dso.,  as  practiced  by  EUwanger  6i 
Barry  and  others,  the  Plum  would  yield  a  fair  average  all  over  the  country. 
Without  BOiQe  such  devotion  as  this,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  growing  few  but  the  , 
poorest  kinds.     Princess  Imperial  Gage  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  good  Plums 
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not  80  much  attacked  as  others.  Cutting  out  the  black  knot,  as  you  suggest,  is 
very  necessary.  The  application  of  salt,  if  not  carried  too  far,  is  good,  since  it 
also  helps  to  kill  the  grub ;  but  we  have  known  its  injudicious  application 
to  be  entirely  destructive  of  the  tree  :  the  recommendation  of  such  applications 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  a  caution.  We  are  obliged  to  you  for 
calling  attention  to  this  subject,  and  giving  us  the  results  of  your  practice.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. — Ed.] 


VALUE    OF    NATIVE    GRAPES. 

BY  DR.  J.  S.  HOUOHTON,  PHILADELPHIA. 

My  remarks  upon  the  value  of  native  Grapes,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn 
Horticultural  Society,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  comments  in  various  jour- 
nals, which  may  seem  to  call  upon  me  for  some  reply.  If  the  reports  of  my 
remarks  had  been  fair,  or  correct,  I  would  permit  the  case  to  rest  upon  the  argu- 
ment as  it  was  offered,  being  well  assured  that  the  positions  assumed  were  sound 
and  just.  But  the  chief  reports  (except  the  first  in  the  Horticulturist)  were 
evidently  prepared  with  a  deliberate  design  to  misrepresent  and  ridicule  me ;  and 
hence  I  feel  inclined  to  offer  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  did  say.  Stripping  the 
matter  of  many  words,  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  in  question : 

Being  called  upon  to  give  some  information  respecting  the  state  of  native 
Grape  culture  at  Philadelphia,  I  stated  that  there  had  been  but  little  success  here 
in  this  branch  of  pomology  on  any  thing  like  an  extended  scale,  either  in  respect 
to  the  gratification  to  be  obtained  from  eating  Grapes,  or  in  pecuniary  profit.  I 
told  the  audience  that  there  had  been  some  native  Grapes  produced  in  city  yards, 
and  on  arbors  and  trellises  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  of  tolerably  good  quality ; 
but  no  encouraging  success  in  vineyard  culture,  either  for  table  use  or  wine. 

I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  great  excitement  produced  in  the 
public  mind  by  the  e^K^gerated  statements  of  the  dealers  in  Grape  vines,  who  had 
asserted  that  it  would  pay  to  invest  $4,000  in  the  preparation  and  planting  of  an 
acre  of  vineyard  ibr  market  purposes ;  and  that  firom  $500  to  $1,500  per  annum 
could  be  produced  from  an  acre. 

In  reply  to  these  assertions,  I  stated  that,  so  far  as  Philadelphia  was  concerned, 
there  was  not  now,  and  never  had  been,  an  acre  of  native  Grapes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city  which  had  proved  profitable  to  the  grower.  I  gave  the  details  of  the 
case  of  John  Famum,  Esq.,  of  Bustleton,  near  Philadelphia,  who,  seven  years  ago, 
planted  eight  or  ten  acres  of  Isabella  and  Catawba  vines,  purchased  of  a  fa- 
mous New  York  vineyardist,  and  mans^ed  by  one  of  his  vine  dressers,  which 
had  proved  an  utter  failure,  making  a  loss  of  $10,000  for  the  owner,  to 
say  nothing  of  time  and  annoyance.    This  vineyard,  I  am  assured  by  the  gar- 
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d^ncr  on  the  place,  never  paid  tending,  and  has  been  nearly  all  dug  up  as  worth- 
less. Mr.  Farnum  is  a  gentleman  of  intelligence,  and  has  a  foreign  Grape  house 
about  two  hundred  feet  long,  which  annually  produces  from  six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  pounds  or  more  of  Black  Hamburghs,  and  other  kinds,  equal,  in  point  of 
size,  color,  and  flavor,  to  any  grapes  sold  in  Philadelphia.  The  failure  of  the 
natives,  therefore,  in  this  case,  was  not  owing  to  want  of  skill  in  Grape  culture. 

I  then  stated,  what  I  still  believe,  that  the  sum  required  to  prepare,  plant,  and 
trellis  an  acre  of  native  vines,  and  tend  them  till  they  come  into  bearing,  would 
build  a  lean-to  vinery  one  hundred  feet  long,  which  would  produce  a  crop  of  fruit 
''  I  more  speedily  and  certainly,  and  of  far  greater  value  than  the  crop  of  an  acre  of 
'  natives,  either  for  market  purposes  or  for  table  use.  Seven  hundred  dollars  will 
1 1  build  such  a  house,  and  I  leave  the  reader  (as  I  did  the  hearer)  to  estimate  the 
I  cost  of  an  acre  of  vineyard,  but  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it  will  cost  more  than 
I     seven  himdred  dollars,  if  done  upon  the  plan  most  commonly  advised. 

I  instanced  the  case  of  my  own  vineyard,  of  nearly  an  acre,  now  three  summers 

planted,  which  has  not  produced  a  pound  of  native  Grapes,  the  early  shoots  being 

all  killed  by  the  frost  last  May,  while  my  Grape  house,  which  cost  no  more 

'    money,  in  fifteen  months  after  planting,  produced  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of 

delicious  Frontignans,  Muscats,  and  Hamburghs,  giving  us  almost  daily  a  dessert 

of  the  finest  Grapes  for  upwards  of  three  months,  (from  July  till  October,)  and 

worth,  in  good  times,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  pound.     This  house,  I 

j    expect,  next  year,  will  produce  six  or  eight  hundred  pounds  of  Grapes — probably 

. '   more. 

I  stated  the  general  objections  to  the  native  Grapes  as  follows : 
k       1st.   We  have  no  native  Grapes,  except  the  Delaware,  which  can  at  all  com- 
pare with  the  foreign  kinds,  and  the  Delaware  is  too  small  to  give  a  good  weight 
of  crop.     The  Isabella  is  generally  a  very  poor,  watery  Grape ;  the  Catawba, 
though  good  when  ripe,  does  not  generally  mature  here;    the  Diana  is  very 
good,  but  ripens  imperfectly ;  the  Concord  is  a  very  coarse,  common  Grape ;  and 
the  rest  have  no  merits  which  really  render  them  worthy  of  extended  vineyard 
culture. 
\       2d.  The  crop  of  native  Grapes,  at  Philadelphia,  is  very  uncertain,  on  account 
of  frosts  killing  the  young  shoots  and  destroying  the  fruit,  and  other  causes. 
The  buds  and  foliage  are  destroyed  by  vine  beetles. 
The  foliage  and  fruit  are  often  ruined  by  mildew. 
The  fruit  is  destroyed  by  "  rot." 

3d.  The  crop,  when  obtained,  is  of  small  value  for  market  purposes,  op  other  use, 
and  unsalable  at  any  paying  price.  The  usual  price  of  common  native  Grapes 
raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  is  from  six  to  eight  and  ten  cents 
per  pound  at  retail.  The  best  quality  may  occasionally  bring  twelve  and  fifteen 
cents.  The  best  Catawbas  sold  here  come  from  Ohio ;  and  selected  fruit,  in  the 
regular  season,  sells  at  fifteen  and  eighteen  cents  per  pound.    The  vineyard  grower 
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can  not,  in  manj  instances,  act  as  retailer,  and  hence  the  price  (by  wholesale) 
must  be  much  below  the  above  figures,  as  the  crop  is  perishable  and  the  market 
dull.  The  fruit  dealers  all  declare  that  there  is  no  money  to  be  made  by  selling 
native  Grapes,  because  the  margin  of  profit  is  small,  and  the  sales  dull  and  un- 
certain. The  truth  is,  people  don't  want  the  native  Grapes,  in  any  large  quanti- 
ties, at  any  price.  A  housekeeper  who  thinks  nothing  of  buying  twenty -five  to  a 
hundred  quarts  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Blackberries  in  a  season,  for 
eating  fresh  and  for  preserving,  would  not  purchase  five  pounds  of  common  native 
Grapes  at  six  cents  a  pound. 

4th.  There  is  much  talk  of  using  native  Grapes  for  making  wine.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  Isabella  and  other  Grapes  which  will  ripen  fairly,  will  not  make  wine 
(true  wine)  at  all,  and  the  common  domestic  wine,  from  any  Grape,  is  wretched 
stuff.     Good  wine  can  not  be  made  in  this  careless  and  unskillful  way. 

5th.  The  common,  badly  cultivated,  ill-ripened  native  Grapes,  are  not  only  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste,  but  positively  indigestible  and  dangerous  to  delicate  children 
and  persons  of  feeble  digestion.  Sudden  and  violent  deaths  have  been  produced  in 
the  vineyards  at  Cincinnati  from  eating  rather  freely  of  the  Catawba.  The  pulp  of 
the  native  Grape  is  very  indigestible,  and  the  seeds  often  prove  very  irritating  to 
the  intestines. 

One  gentleman  stated,  in  reply  to  me,  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  that  he  had 
eaten  five  pounds  of  native  Grapes  per  day  during  the  height  of  the  season,  in 
addition  to  his  other  food,  I  suppose.  Now,  the  rations  of  a  soldier,  under  heavy 
marching,  consist  of  only  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  solid  food  in  twenty-four 
hours ;  hence,  I  think  we  must  set  down  the  case  of  this  gentleman  as  one  of  de- 
praved alimentiveness.  I  am  quite  sure  that  five  pounds  of  native  Grapes,  such 
as  are  generally  produced  and  sold  at  Philadelphia,  would  kill  any  ordinary 
human  being,  if  eaten  in  one  day. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  tenor  of  my  remarks  at  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural 
Society.  My  main  point  was,  that  any  person  who  desired  good  grapes,  and 
could  afford  to  plant  an  acre  of  vineyard,  had  better  put  up  a  grape-house,  and 
grow  the  foreign  kinds  under  glass,  I  said  that  the  vineyard  culture  of  native 
grapes  had  not  been  successful  or  profitable  at  Philadelphia.  I  think  so  still.  I 
have  made  diligent  inquiries  of  the  best  informed  persons,  and  have  yet  to  hear 
of  a  successful  vineyard  which  has  been  planted  within  five  or  six  years.  Ten 
years,  or  more,  ago,  when  native  grapes  retailed  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  in 
our  market,  there  was  some  money  made  by  raising  native  grapes  at  Heading ; 
but  not  much  lately. 

The  nonsense  put  forth  by  the  writer,  under  the  signature  of  "  Brooklyn,"  in 
the  Horticulturist,  is  almost  unworthy  of  a  reply.  I  did  not  speak  as  a  rich 
man,  who  could  afibrd  to  have  costly  grape-houses,  nor  with  contempt  of  the 
"  simple  pleasures  of  the  poor.''  I  was  only  comparing  the  relative  cost  and  pro- 
duct of  extended  grape-culture  in  the  vineyard  and  under  glass.  So  all  his  sar- 
casms are  as  pointless  as  a  bad  joke,  with  the  laugh  taken  out. 


The  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  must  not  misstate  me  too  boldly. 
It  woald  take  half  a  number  of  the  Horticdlturibt  to  answer  him  in  detail. 
Soifioe  it  to  say,  that  I  have  seen  acres  of  native  grapes  on  a  place  cultivated  by 
that  writer,  in  September,  not  very  far  from  New  York,  some  two  years  ago,  in 
a  partially  ripe  condition,  (as  ripe  as  they  ever  would  be,)  and  when  I  inquired 
why  he  did  not  pick  them,  and  sell  them«  he  replied,  it  would  not  pay  kirn  to  pick 
ikem  ;  he  was  too  busy  with  other  things  to  pick  and  market  them,  or  have  them 
picked.  This  was  no  doubt  true ;  if  they  grew  wild,  it  would  not  pay  a  man  in 
decent  business  to  hire  help  to  pick  and  market  common  native  grapes,  at  com- 
mon prices.  The  writer  referred  to  should  not  misrepresent  me,  and  then  attempt 
to  disgrace  me  for  what  I  have  not  said.  Nor  should  he  attempt  to  put  down  my 
method  of  culture  by  unfair  statements.  He  is  too  easily  known  by  his  style. 
One  who  never  speaks  or  writes  on  the  grape  without  using  the  phrase  ''  vinous 
refreshment,"  which  nobody  else  does  use,  can  not  expect  to  employ  his  usual 
style  in  anonymous  attacks  upon  any  member  of  the  Horticultural  fraternity, 
without  being  discovered.     Fair  play  is  of  as  much  value  as  the  Delaware  grape. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  be  understood  in  this  matter.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
native  grape  culture.  I  cultivate  these  grapes  extensively,  and  as  successfully  as 
others  do.  But  I  do  not  think  them  generally  profitable,  or  very  useful,  or  very 
gratifying  to  the  taste ;  and  compared  with  foreign  grapes,  raised  under  glass, 
they  are  unworthy  of  much  labor  or  expense.  A  few  native  vines,  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  or  on  an  arbor,  may  be  found  useful  on  any  country  place ;  and  persons 
who  can  not  afford  to  have  a  vinery  of  any  size,  or  who  could  not  manage  one, 
may  be  much  gratified  with  a  few  vines  of  natives.  But  those  who  for  any  pur- 
pose grow  the  natives  extensively,  near  Philadelphia,  I  think  are  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment in  the  result  I  think  the  Delaware  a  6ne  grape,  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  taste ;  but  it  will  scarcely  produce  a  profitable  return,  in  vineyard  cul- 
ture, until  vines  are  to  be  obtained  of  better  quality,  and  cheaper  than  those 
now  offered.  I  confess  myself  a  victim  of  the  native  grape  mania ;  but  it  is  not 
on  account  of  my  lack  of  skill  in  culture,  nor  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  cul- 
ture pursued,  as  the  writer  in  the  Post  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  ;  for  the 
»ime  skill  and  the  same  system  prove  eminently  successful  iu  the  more  difficult 
culture  of  the  hot-house. 

Now  let  us  have  all  the  facts  and  statistics  on  the  profit  of  native  grape  culture 
in  vineyards  of  one  acre,  or  more,  north  of  Maryland  and  east  of  Ohio. 

Dr.  Grant  is  reported  in  the  Deoeraber  number  of  the  Horticultitrist  as  say- 
ing to  the  Brooklyn  Society,  that  ''  the  vineyard  affords  a  more  remunerative  pe* 
runieuy  return^  ikon  «a»,  hy  any  other  branch  of  culture^  be  drawn  from  the  bosom 
of  iwr  bUned  mother  earths  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  at  Philadelphia,  ^  our 
blessed  mother"  don't  treat  us  in  that  way.  Here  "the  Others  have  eaten  sour 
[native]  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  As  to  the  pecuniary 
pn>fit  of  vineyard  culture,  we  are  in  the  condition  of  the  famous  Lord  Dundreary, 
when  a  cruel  joke  is  made  at  his  expense,  we  "  donU  see  it.^^ 
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[The  length  of  the  Doctor's  article  precludes  Jis  from  any  extended  remarks ; 
and  as  both  he  and  the  reader  are  familiar  with  our  opinion  on  the  subject,  they 
will  not  be  missed  at  present  The  Doctor's  remarks  and  our  reply  are  fairly 
though  very  briefly  given  in  the  October  number,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Horticultural  Society.  We  can  not  conceive  of  any  satisfactory  reason  why 
native  grapes  can  not  be  well  and  profitably  grown  around  Philadelphia;  and  if 
this  controversy  shall  develop  any  such  reason,  we  shall  not  regret  that  it  has 
taken  place,  for  it  would  certainly  develop  a  very  remarkable  fact  in  horticulture. 
In  regard  to  eating  6ve  pounds  of  grapes  a  day,  {good  ones  of  course  are  under- 
stood,) nearly  twice  that  weight  per  day  is  common  in  the  "grape  cures"  of  Eu- 
rope ;  a  friend  recently  from  Italy  assured  us  that  he  ate  over  eight  with  great 
benefit.  We  will  undertake  to  grow  fat  on  good  grapes,  native  or  foreign.  We 
are  now  ready  for  the  other  side.     Eat  freely,  but  speak  moderately. — ^Ed.] 
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ROGERS'S  HYBRID  GRAPES. 

By   VINITOR,    BOSTON,   MASS. 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  read  in  the  Horticulturist,  of  1858,  an  account  of  the 
Hybridization  of  the  Grape,  by  Mr.  Edward  S.  Rogers,  of  Salem,  and  recently 
seen  some  fine  specimens  of  the  fruit  on  exhibition  here,  I  was  induced  to  make  a 
trip  down'  there,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  vines,  and  would  like  especially 
to  give  you  a  brief  notice  of  one  of  the  best,  No.  15,  growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Harrington.  He  informed  me  it  was  three  years  and  a  quarter  old 
from  the  bud ;  the  second  year  making  a  strong  growth,  showing  two  or  three 
small  bunches  of  fruit 

The  past  season  has  given  ample  evidence  of  its  quality  and  comparative  merits 
with  many  of  the  new  and  old  kinds  of  hardy  grapes.  It  has  been  the  object  of 
much  interest  and  attention,  and  visited  frequently  by  many  gardeners  and  hor- 
ticulturists in  the  vicinity,  such  as  Col.  Wilder,  J.  M.  Ives,  Esq.,  and  others  well 
known  about  the  country. 

Rising  amid  the  Dianas,  Concords,  Isabellas,  Hartford  Prolifics,  Rebeccas,  and 
Delawares,  near  by,  it  seemed  unrivalled  in  vigorous,  golden,  short-jointed  wood, 
and  large,  luxuriant  foliage,  profusely  laden  with  bunches  (over  a  bushel)  of 
amber-colored  fruit,  equally  remarkable  for  size  and  beauty.  The  flavor  is  aro- 
matic, resembling,  though  higher,  somewhat,  the  Diana,  Frontignans,  or  Catawba. 
It  began  to  ripen  the  20th  of  September,  before  the  Concords  or  Dianas  along- 
side; the  vine  showing  no  mildew,  and  the  berries,  every  one,  adhering  firmly 
to  the  branch  aflier  gathering,  unlike  many  valuable  sorts. 

The  opinion  of  all  is,  that  it  is  first  rate ;  and  of  many  judges,  the  beat  outpdoor 
grape  yet  raised,  if  continuing  to  do  as  well.    Mr.  Harrington  has  made  way,  by 
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'  taking  up  many  Isabellas,  for  more  of  Mr.  Rogers^s  new  varieties  of  Hybrids ; 
and  I  will  conclude  by  saying,  that,  from  among  his  thirty  kinds  of  new  seedling 
crosses  of  the  foreign  with  some  of  his  best  of  the  original  forty-five,  (four  of  which 
are  in  bearing.)  we  may  soon  look  for  something  more  valuable. 

By  these  experiments,  Mr.  Rogers  seems  to  have  made  assurance  of  the  art  of 
hybridization  of  the  grape  doubly  sure,  and  reduced  it  to  a  system,  with  exactness, 
precision,  and  certainty,  entitling  him  to  the  honor  of  first  realizing  on  the  vine 
the  beautiful  though  distant  vision  of  Lord  Bacon,  over  two  centuries  ago  : 

'^  The  compounding  br  mixture  of  plants  is  not  found  out,  which,  if  it  were,  is 
more  at  command  than  xhat  of  living  creatures;  wherefore  it  were  one  of  the  most 
notable  dhcoverie$  touching  plants,  to  find  it  out;  for  so  you  may  have  great 
varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown,^'* 

[We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  these  hybrid  grapes  of  Mr.  Rogers,  but  have 
seen  only  one,  and  but  little  of  that,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  give  any  opinion  of 
our  own^.  The  above,  however,  is  from  a  gentleman  who  has  seen  them  oflen. 
We  should  be  very  glad  if  specimens  of  these  grapes  were  sent  to  us  next  season. 
We  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  all  new  grapes,  and  are  always  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  record  of  them,  provided  they  have  merit.  Ck)L  Wilder  has  pro- 
nounced these  grapes  to  be  true  hybrids,  so  that  Mr.  Rogers  enjoys  with  Mr.  Al- 
len the  honor  of  having  successfully  crossed  the  foreign  with  the  native  grape. 
Mr.  Wilder  describes  No.  15  as  follows :  "  This  is  a  new  hardy  grape,  raised  by 
impregnation  of  a  native  sort  with  the  Black  Hamburgh.  Color,  deep  amber ; 
clusters  large,  oflen  with  shoulders;  berries  large ;  flesh  tender,  of  a  rich  aromatic 
flavor,  resembling  Diana;  vigorous;  very  productive;  ripening  earlier  than  that 
variety."    An  engraving  of  No.  15  is  given  above. — Ed.] 
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HOW  TO  BUILD  YOUR  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

(8f  half  iiiU  M  frofiL) 
BT   CHARLES   DUGOIN,    ARCHITECT,  682   BROADWAY,  N.  T. 

The  house  I  have  selected  to  illustrate  the  present  number,  was  erected  in 
1860,  at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  and  forms  one  of  a  group  of  seven,  the 
property  of  W.  S.  Pendleton,  Esq.  Being  situated  on  high  ground,  it  commands 
extended  views  over  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Long  Island.  This  house 
being  erected  fur  renting,  the  plan  was  arranged  with  particular  reference  thereto, 
and  as  such  is  offered  as  a  residence  suitable  f<>r  most  families. 

It  is  planned  on  an  economical  scale,  and  at  the  same  time  is  liberal  in  its  ar- 
rangement.    All  the  rooms  are  of  moderate  but  comfortable  size. 

The  arrangement, — ^Passing  through  a  vestibule,  the  hall  is  entered,  from  which 
doors  open  into  each  room ;  by  this  means  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the 


various  apartments  is  secured.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  hall  is  symmetrically 
arranged,  the  doors  to  the  several  apartments  being  placed  directly  opposite  each 
other ;  this  gives  the  hall  a  very  handsome  appearance,  and  places  the  different 
rooms  in  easy  communication  with  each  other.  That  portion  marived  off  at  the 
end  of  the  hall,  if  deemed  best,  might  be  partitioned  up,  and  a  door  placed  in  the 
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centre.  This  would  form  a  comfortable  little  library  or  study  ;  or,  if  preferred, 
be  lefl  as  at  present,  with  simply  an  arch  thrown  across  the  hall.  To  this  arch 
could  be  suspended  curtains,  which,  if  hung  in  festoons  and  gathered  up  gracefully, 
would  tend  much  to  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  hall.  With  the  arch  and  cur- 
tains this  space  could  still  be  appropriated  as  a  library  or  snuggery,  to  be  inclosed 
by  the  drapery  when  in  use.  A  French  casement  or  sash  door  is  provided  from 
the  vestibule  and  from  the  end  of  the  hall,  for  easy  access  to  the  veranda,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  passing  through  the  parlor  for  that  purpose. 

The  principal  stairs  are  placed  in  a  side  hall ;  under  these  stairs  a  closet  is  pro- 
vided for  hats  and  coats.  This  side  hall  also  answers  the  purpose  as  passage  to 
the  kitchen. 

Hie  kitchen  is  of  ample  dimensions,  and  is  fitted  up  with  every  convenience, 
such  as  range,  boiler,  dresser,  closet,  etc  A  sink-room  is  also  provided  in  con- 
nection with  the  kitchen,  in  which  is  placed  the  pump  to  supply  the  tank  in  the 
third  story.  The  communication  to  the  dining-room  from  the  kitchen  is  through 
a  pantry,  the  doors  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
fumes  of  the  kitchen  gaining  access  to  the  dining-room* 

The  dining-room  is  a  very  pleasant  apartmeiit,  with  a  convenient  space  on  either 
side  for  a  sideboard.     A  china  closet  is  also  provided  to  this  room. 
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The  wash-room  is  located  in  the  basement,  underneath  the  kitchen.  The  space 
beneath  the  pantry,  sink-room,  and  kitchen  porch  is  walled  up,  and  paved  and 
connected  with  the  outside  by  the  cellar  steps.  The  remainder  of  the  basement 
is  devoted  to  the  furnace,  coal,  and  store  rooms.  Should  more  room  be  required 
on  the  first  floor,  the  kitchen  could  be  removed  to  the  basement,  taking  the  place 
of  the  wash-room,  and  a  dumb  waiter  provided  in  the  pantry.  This  would  allow 
of  the  present  kitchen  being  used  as  a  dining-xoom,  and  the  present  dining-room 
for  any  purpose  required. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  second  story,  little  need  be  said,  as  the 
plan  is  self-explanatory.  The  small  rooms  are  made  to  communicate  with  the 
chambers,  so  that  they  can  be  used  as  dressing-rooms  if  required.  The  front  small 
room  might  be  increased  four  feet  in  length  by  taking  away  the  closets ;  in  that 
case  a  closet  to  the  chamber  should  be  provided  alongside  of  the  fireplace. 

Three  chambers  are  provided  in  the  third  story,  with  closets  attached.  That 
portion  of  the  third  story  over  the  parlor  is  lefl  unfinished,  and  makes  a  con- 
venient place  for  storing  away  trunks  and  other  articles.  There  is  also  a  small 
room  in  the  tower,  but  the  stairs  to  the  upper  story  of  the  tower  interfere  some- 
what with  the  available  space. 

The  height  of  the  basement  is  seven  feet,  the  first  story  eleven  feet,  the  second 
story  nine  feet  six  inches,  and  the  third  story  eight  feet  in  the  highest  part. 

Construction  and  Finish. — ^The  foundation  or  basement  walls  are  built  of  stone 
and  twenty  inches  thick.  The  outer  surface  where  coming  against  the  earth  is 
plastered  up  with  cement,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  dampness.  All  the  walls  above 
the  basement  are  constructed  of  wood.  The  frame  is  filled  in  with  brick,  and 
covered  on  the  outside  with  narrow  rebated  clapboarding,  the  window  casings 
being  cut  out  of  plank  one  inch  and  a  half  thick.  .The  roof  is  covered  with  ornamental 
cedar  shingles.  All  the  workmanship  and  materials  are  of  the  best  description. 
The  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  stories  have  appropriate  moulded  cornices  and 
centre-pieces.  The  spaces  between  the  roof  rafters  are  filled  in  with  an  additional 
coat  of  lathing  and  plastering.  This  is  but  a  trifling  additional  expense,  and  keeps 
the  attic  rooms  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 

From  the  back  of  the  kitchen  range  a  hot  air  flue  is  provided,  connecting  with 
the  bath-room  over.  This  answers  the  double  purpose  of  heating  the  bathroom, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevents  the  water  in  the  pipes  from  freezing. 

From  the  upper  story  of  the  tower  a  very  extended  view  is  obtained  of  the 
surrounding  country.  To  make  this  room  even  more  interesting,  the  sash  is 
glazed  with  stained  glass  of  different  shades  and  grades  of  color.  Looking  through 
these  various  tints,  it  has  a  singularly  interesting  effect.  It  also  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  subduing  the  glare  of  light  that  is  generally  an  objection  to  these 
tower  rooms. 

Cost. — ^The  carpenter  and  mason  work  may  be  put  down  at  (6,500.  The  ma- 
son work,  however,  was  the  only  portion  done  by  contract.     This  amounted  to 
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THE   STRAWBERRIES   OP  THE   WORLD,  AND   THEIR   NORMAL 
SCIENTIFIC   CHARACTER. 


BY     WILLIAM 


PBINCIB,     FLUSHING, 


I  HAVK  long  been  desirous  to  express  my  views,  and  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
Strawberry  Question,  in  order  to  set  at  rest  the  erroneous  opinions  so  generally 
existing,  and  you  may  judge  somewhat  of  my  feelings  when  witnessing,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  the  flounderings  and  misconceptions  of  Dr.  Lindley  and  others 
who  have  deemed  themselves  "  exclusively  scientific ''  on  the  Strawberry  ques- 
tion of  sexuality,  as  well  as  on  the  Grape  question,  and  more  recently  on  the 
Currant  question.  The  extreme  prejudices  of  Dr.  L.  against  every  thing  American, 
you  and  I  perfectly  understand,  and  can  therefore  estimate  at  their  actual  value. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  first  question — the  Straw- 
berry. In  response,  some  years  since,  to  Mr.  Longworth,  Dr.  Lindley  replied, 
that  they  knew  of  nothing  but  hermaphrodites  in  England,  and  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  he  has  reiterated  the  assertion  by  stating  that,  "  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hautbois  variety,  (species  1 )  if  any  one  has  ever  yet  discov- 
ered a  sterile  Strawberry  in  England,  (meaning  any  plant  not  hermaphrodite,)  he 
has  yet  to  hear  of  it,'^ 

Herein,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  the  Doctor,  while  professing  to  be  "  exclu- 
sively scientific,"  has  ignored  all  science.  He  has  ridiculed  the  idea  of  sexuality 
in  the  Strawberry,  which  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  Americans  as  compe- 
tent as  himself  to  form  a  cori-ect  judgment,  simply  because  his  personal  knowl- 
edge and  investigations  have  been  so  circumscribed  as  to  embrace  only  such  spe- 
cial fancy  varieties  as  are  in  vogue  in  England,  while  he ,  betrays  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  sexual  characters  of  many  of  the  varieties  grown  in  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Oarden,  and  announced  in  their  catalogues,  and  this  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  for  a  long  period  the  Secretary  of  that  Society,  occupying  thus 
a  positioii  which  opened  to  him  every  source  of  information. 

And  here  let  me  say,  that  Dr.  L.  uses  the  word  "  sterile  "  very  incorrectly, 
its  true  meaning  being  incapacity  to  produce  progeny.  In  point  of  fact,  there- 
fore»  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "  sterile  "  Strawberry  either  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica. There  are  males  and  females,  both  unproductive  when  separated,  (like 
males  and  females  of  animals,)  but  each  necessary  to  the  other  in  the  course  of 
reproduction,  and  devoid  of  all  sterility. 

To  return.   In  the  first  edition  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue, 


11,600,  whioh  included  the  drains  and  cess-pools.  An  estimate  was  obtained 
($4,000)  on  the  carpenter's  work,  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  it  out.  It  was, 
however,  decided  to  do  this  portion  by  day's  work.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
should  be  added  the  cost  of  the  furnace,  mantels,  grates,  and  plumbing. 
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published  in  1826,  there  are  seven  pistillate  or  female  varieties  of  the  Strawberry 
named  as  under  culture  in  their  garden :  Old  Scarlet,  Black  Roseberry,  Bishop^s 
Seedling,  Knight^s  Large  Scarlet,  Annerican  Scarlet,  Metbven  Scarlet^  and  Black 
Prince.  In  the  third  edition,  published  in  1842,  there  are  eight  pistillate  varieties^ 
being  the  same  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  the  Bishop's  Wick ;  and  more  re- 
cently, Ingram's  Princess  Royal  and  Huvey's  Seedling,  both  of  which  are  pistillate 
varieties,  have  been  under  culture  in  England.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  seven 
of  these  pistillate  varieties  (termed  by  Dr.  L.  "  sterile" )  have  been  in  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society's  garden  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  that  three 
other  pistillates  have  been  cultivated  in  England  for  a  less  period,  and  yet  he  has 
remained  ignorant  of  their  existence. 

Dr.  Lindley  commits  another  great  error  when  he  assures  us  that  the  Fragaria 
Virginiana  produces  there  always  perfect  (meaning  hermaphrodite)  (lowers,  when, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  American  Scarlet  and  Old  Scarlet  Virginian,  Nos.  1  and  17 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue,  and  four  seedlings  therefrom, 
Nos.  7,  tSO,  31,  and  40,  also  therein  named,  and  which  have  been  grown  there 
since  1826,  are  all  pistillate  varieties  of  the  Fragaria  Virginiana.  What  is  the 
use  of  optics  1 

It  is  plainly  apparent  that  in  Europe  this  subject  of  sexuality  has  been  almost 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  mass,  and  that  investigation  has  been  neglected 
by  the  professedly  scientific,  and  discouraged  by  the  prolonged  assumptions 
of  Dr.  L.  and  others,  that  the  "science"  of  the  otherwise  "cute"  Americans 
was  mere  "theory  and  assertion,"  which  simply  required  a  little  English 
"practice  and  common  sense"  to  regulate  it.  Thus  they  have,  during  the 
whole  period  of  forty-four  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society's  garden,  remained  in  the  ignorance  of  "Intellectual  exclu- 
sivencss,"  from  which  Mr.  Wray's  account  of  what  he  saw  in  America  has 
at  last  awakened  them. 

Undoubtedly  the  publication  by  Mr.  Wray  of  the  "  Scientific  Culture  of  the 
Strawberry,"  resulting  from  his  recent  visit  to  our  American  gardens,  will 
effect  quite  a  change  in  the  European  method  of  culture,  so  that  it  will  hence- 
forth bo  based  on  those  scientific  principles  long  practiced  in  this  country, 
and  which  were  announced  by  my  father,  Wm.  Prince,  and  myself  in  various 
Horticultural  periodicals,  and  published  in  our  "  Treatise  on  Horticulture "  in 
1828,  and  which  have  been  assumed  by  Mr,  Longworth  and  others  through- 
out our  country,  until  they  have  become  the  recognized  basis  of  all  Ameri- 
can Strawberry  plantations. 

So  indispensable  is  this  sexual  combination  to  the  production  of  abundant 
crops  in  all  the  American  varieties,  and  in  the  Pine  and  Hautbois  varieties 
cultivated  in  Europe,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  person  in 
England  has  yet  realized  what  constitutes  a  full  crop  of  Strawberries.  Atten- 
tion to  sexual  distinctions  being  indispensable  in  a  scientific  view,  it  is  equally 
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dem«Dd^  in  every  country  and  climate  where  Strawberries  are  grown  that  pos- 
sess these  characteristic  distinctions.  There  should  be  no  confused  application  of 
the  sexual  terms  staminate  and  hermaphrodite^  as  the  plants  of  these  sexual  divi- 
sions are  entirely  distinct;  and  while  there  are  some  species  or  families  that  com- 
bine both  of  these  varieties,  there  are  others  that  possess  but  one,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  other  ;  and  any  lack  of  discrimination  will  consequently  produce 
confofiion.  Nor  should  the  term  ^'  sterile  "  be  ever  used  in  reference  to  stami- 
nates  or  pistiUates,  it  being  inapplicable  to  either. 

It  may  here  be  cited  as  a  ungular  fact,  that  of  the  eleven  edible  species  of 
the  Strawberry,  there  is  but  one  which  is  positively  known  to  combine  all 
the  three  variations  of  staminate,  hermaphrodite,  and  pistillate;  although 
European  writers,  and  some  of  our  own,  have  run  into  the  idea  that  the  seeds  of 
any  one  species  would  produce  plants  of  all  the  three  sexual  divisions,  and  some 
have  even  declared  that  there  was  such  confusion  and  vacillation  in  the  sex- 
uality, not  only  of  seedlings,  but  of  the  actually  existing  varieties,  that  no  reli- 
ance could  be  based  on  these  distinctions  as  a  reliable  test  for  distinguishing 
species  and  varieties.  Such  views,  however,  are  adverse  to  the  facts.  No  such 
variations  of  character  ever  occur,  but  nature  sustains  these  normal  distinctions 
as  permanent  and  eternal,  the  vacillations  finding  existence  only  in  the  brains  of 
such  tiieorists. 

The  Rev.  W.  F*  Radclyffe  and  W.  J.  Nicholson  have  responded  to  Mr.  Wray*s 
artide,  but  both  appear  to  labor  under  an  entire  misconception  of  the  actual  ques- 
tion at  issue.  The  former  does  not  touch  the  subject  of  sexuality,  but  recom- 
mends about  twenty  European  hermaphrodite  varieties  fur  American  adoption,  all 
of  which  have  been  tested  here,  and  have  proven  failures  as  to  crop,  in  field  culture, 
and  are  only  grown  sucoessfully  there  by  special  garden  culture.  He,  however, 
admits  *^  the  disgraceful  culture  of  this  noble  fruit  in  England."  Neither  does  Mr. 
Nicholson  seem  to  realize  the  real  points  under  discussion,  although  he  cultivates 
about  200  varieties  of  Strawberries.  He  claims  that  science  is  applied  to  the  Straw- 
berry culture  in  England,  ^'  without  so  much  trouble  as  Americans  give  themselves 
about  staminates,  pistillates,  and  hermaphrodites."  He  refers  to  a  crop  grown  in 
pota,  the  berries  of  which  were  sold  at  one  penny  (two  cents)  each,  and  then  tri- 
umphantly says,  ^'  Science  assists  us  in  producing  forced  Strawberries."  He  de- 
clares that  ^'practice  and  common  sense"  are  all  that  are  required  for  field  and 
garden  culture,  but  entirely  ignores  the  scientific  sexual  facts  on  which  that  **  prac- 
tice mod  common  sense  "  should  be  based.  I  regret  to  see  that  Mr.  Gloede,  in  a 
response,  adopts  the  same  delusive  error,  which  has  seemed  to  confuse  the  brains 
of  otbers,  when  we  might  expect  more  light  from  one  resident  in  a  climate  where 
there  is  less  fog  and  more  mental  electricity,  and  where  people  are  less  likely  to 
rgeist  sde&tific  (acts  under  the  illusion  that  they  are  ^*  mere  theories,"  and  adopt 
^  mere  theories  "  in  lieu  of  scientific  facts.  Mr.  G.  says  that  he  has  grown  '^  some 
of  the  AmerioBii  pistillate  varieties  under  glass,  and  never  one  bloom  failed 
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to  perfect  its  fruit."  We  wish  he  had  given  us  the  names  of  these  varieties, 
as  we  think  we  oould  then  have  solved  the  apparent  mystery.  Was  the  true 
Hovey  one  of  them  1  When  he  can  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  from  the  Hovey, 
or  any  other  truly  pistillate  variety  grown  separately,  we  shall  expect  women  to 
give  birth  to  children  without  a  male  parent. 

Do,  Mr.  Gloede,  repeat  your  experiments  with  more  care.  I  regret  to  see  that 
such  trash  as  the  Harlaem  Orange,  Monroe  Scarlet,  Marylandica,  Scott's  Seed- 
ling, and  others,  are  supposed  in  England  to  be  among  our  esteemed  varieties, 
when  they  have  all  been  entirely  discarded  here.  Among  the  thirty  varieties  they 
call  North  American,  (five  of  which  are  not  so,)  I  do  not  see  but  six  varieties  that 
are  here  deemed  worthy  of  culture,  and  they  include  but  two  of  our  estimable 
pistillates,  whereas  we  have  above  one  hundred  splendid  and  very  distinct  varie- 
ties, remarkable  for  their  vigor,  hardihood,  and  abundant  crops,  many  of  them 
of  an  orange  scarlet  hue  unknown  in  Europe,  and  including  four  large  white 
varieties  of  great  vigor  and  productiveness,  and  excellent  in  flavor,  of  all  of 
which  they  appear  to  be  entirely  ignorant 

Although  it  is  a  truism  that  the  differences  between  the  humid  and  cool  climate 
of  England  and  our  dry  and  hot  atmosphere,  cause  the  best  educated  English 
gardeners,  who  migrate  here,  to  commit  great  absurdities;  yet  these  climatic 
variations  have  no  more  connection  with  the  sexuality  of  Strawberries,  nor  with 
the  results  of  that  sexuality  in  the  productiveness  of  the  crop,  than  they  would 
have  on  two  crops  grown  side  by  side,  the  one  on  dry  soil,  and  the  other  subjected  to 
irrigation.  Sexuality  is  nature^s  aeientijic  fact.  The  success  and  extent  of  the 
crop  are  the  result  of  art  and  culture.  The  incontrovertible  truth  thus  stands 
forth,  that  the  exercise  of  science  in  regard  to  the  existing  sexuality  is  not  neces> 
sarily  variable  by  climate,  but  is  quite  as  important  in  one  country  as  in  another. 
The  chimerical  idea  of  a  transmutation  of  sexes,  by  any  variations  of  climate  or 
circumstances,  is  antagonistic  to  that  order  of  nature  which  can  never  be  varied 
or  contravened  any  more  in  the  humblest  plant,  than  in  the  largest  animal,  or  in 
the  movements  of  the  spheres. 

"  From  Nature's  chain  whatever  link  yon  strike. 
Tenth  or  ten  thousand th,  breaks  the  chain  alike." 

As  climate — cold  or  hot,  dry  or  humid— can  in  no  wise  affect  the  sexuality  of 
any  plant  more  than  of  any  animal,  the  assertion,  made  by  a  quondam  observer, 
that  the  Alpine  varieties  of  Strawberries,  which  have  perfect  flowers  (hermaphro- 
dite) in  the  moist  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  when  removed  to  the  drier  climates 
of  lower  regions,  produce  pistillates  and  staminates  as  seedlings,  has  no  fat^nda-- 
iion  in  truth.  As  the  plants  growing  in  the  Alpine  regions  are  all  of  the  Fraga- 
ria  vesca  and  F.  collina  species,  I  now  put  the  question  to  every  cultivator, 
whether  he  has  ever  seen  one  single  variation  as  alleged  in  all  the  seedlings  that 
have  ever  been  produced  from  those  two  species.    No  such  variation  has  ever 
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occurred,  and  the  assertion  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Dr.  Lindley,  who  says  he 
has  never  aeen  any  other  than  hermaphrodite  plants  except  of  the  Hautbois,  (F. 
elatior.)  It  is  also  controverted  by  the  fact  that  it  is  universally  recommended 
that  the  Wood  and  Alpine  varieties  be  propagated  from  seeds,  their  sexual  or- 
gans being  always  perfect ;  and  this  coarse  is  specially  urged  by  Keen  in  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Transactions,  and  in  the  **  Bon  Jardinier,"  they  having  been 
grown  in  France  for  centuries  without  the  least  variation. 

If  the  observer  who  advanced  such  chaotic  ideas  of  an  equivocal  creation  had 
stated  that  men  and  women  of  those  Alpine  regions,  when  they  emigrate  to  lower 
lands,  transpose  their  sexuality,  it  would  have  been  no  greater  absurdity. 

We  now  come  to  the  actualities  of  this  question,  over  which  European  writers 
have  been  speculatively  flounderiug,  without  anchor  or  helm,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  never  once,  in  their  observations  and  comments,  touching  the  main  point,  or 
obtaining  a  truthful  deduction  by  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  sexual  question, 
as  presented  to  them  by  American  publications  thirty-four  years  ago.  Nothing 
has  been  done,  either  by  their  Horticultural  Societies  or  by  men  who,  lilce  Dr. 
Lindley,  claim  science  as  their  especial  guide. 

All  the  esteemed  European  seedling  varieties  now  cultivated  in  England,  France, 
and  Belgium  are  hermaphrodites,  and  Mr.  Wray  states  that  '*  these  are  so  im- 
perfectly developed  in  their  organs,  they  seldom  produce  other  than  a  very  scanty 
crop  of  inferior  and  imperfect  berries."  "That  the  object  of  the  high-priced 
grower  is  attained  if  he  has  only  a  few  large  sized  berries  on  each  plant,  but  that 
if  these  plants  were  placed  in  an  open  field,  deprived  of  hand-glasses,  artificial  im- 
pr^nation,  and  unremitting  watchfulness,  they  would  be  dead  failures,  and  for  a 
general  crop  quite  unsuitable." 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  principal  Strawberries  in  England  are 
treated  as  tender  exotics,  and  Mr.  Wray  asks,  "  Why  is  it  so  pampered,  swathed, 
and  swaddled,  and  its  hardy  character  so  completely  ignored  ?  "  In  England,  the 
fine  varieties  of  Strawberries  are  so  expensively  grown  that  they  only  reach^the 
tables  of  the  wealthy  classes,  whereas  in  America  they  are  chiefly  grown  for  the 
million.  Mr.  Wray  also  remarks  that  "  so  hardy  a  plant  should  certainly  apper- 
tain more  to  open  field  culture  than  to  the  elaborate  and  expensive  culture  of  the 
garden."  The  reason,  he  says,  is  "  because  science  has  not  been  applied  to  its 
coltore,"  and  hence  "  the  supply  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  demand." 

There  are  points  of  consideration  other  than  the  sexual  question,  which  Euro- 
pean writers  and  cultivators  have  hitherto  lost  sight  of,  and  that  even  Mr.  Wray 
does  not  seem  to  realize,  which  hold  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  success  of 
the  Strawberry  in  open  field  culture  in  England,  but  as  these  appertain  more  par- 
ticoUrly  to  that  special  point,  I  will  defer  making  any  comment  thereon  until  my 
next  article,  which  will  be  on  Culture. 

Here  Strawberries  are  grown  without  any  special  care  in  vast  fields  of  ten  to 
fifty  acres,  withoat  any  oovermg  or  protection.    The  idea  of  treating  our  estimable 
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varieties  as  tender  exotics,  when  their  parentage  is  traceable  to  Labrador  and  to  the 
Arctic  r^ions  on  the  Atlantic,  and  to  Oregon  and  Vancouver's  Island,  and  even  up 
to  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  Pacific,  b  an  absurdity  which  no  American  has 
been  guilty  of.  Mr.  Wray  speaks  of  5000  quarts  being  grown  to  an  acre  at  Cin- 
cinnati, but  on  many  plantations  there  and  elsewhere  200  bushels  (6400  quarts) 
are  not  considered  an  extraordinary  crop,  and  in  frequent  instances  it  is  claimed 
that  the  crop  amounts  to  250  bushels  or  8000  quarts  per  acre.  It  is  shown  by 
our  present  statistics  that  one  strawberry  grower  at  Baltimore  sent  to  market  ' ' 
6000  quarts  a  day,  and  sold  his  crop  for  $6200 ;  that  the  sales  in  Cincinnati  have  '  [ 
attained  to  0000  bushels  annually,  and  that  in  one  day  25  tons,  deducting  the  1 1 
weight  of  baskets,  were  brought  by  the  Erie  Railroad  to  New  York,  independent  ! 
of  the  quantity  furnished  by  other  routes,  the  gross  annual  supply  being  estimated  | : 
at  over  40,000  bushels,  ! 

How  great  then  the  loss  to  Europe  that  they  have  fidled  to  introduce  our  robust  ' 
and  productive  American  varieties.  ' 

Not  content,  however,  with  ignoring  our  productive  pistillate  varieties,  the  Eu-  | 
ropean  culturists  have,  by  an  inanition  scarcely  conceivable,  cast  aside  the  ad  van*  i 
tages  which  nature  had  presented  to  them,  and  assumed  the  annihilation  of  the  | 
indispensable  staminate  plants  of  the  Hautbois  and  Pine  families.  | 

The  large  "^  White  fleshed  varieties,"  as  they  are  termed  in  Europe,  and  which   I 
are  there  held  in  most  esteem,  have  all  been  originated  from  seeds  of  the  F.    ' 
grandifiora,  which  comprises  both  male  and  hermi^hrodite  varieties,  and  it  has    I 
there  been  particularly  insisted  that  the  hermaphrodites  of  this  family  possess  both 
male  and  female  organs  in  perfection. 

It  is  true  that  the  organs  are  always  present,  but  the  male  organs  of  these  her-  ' 
maphrodites  are  deficient  in  pollen,  whereby  a  combination  with  the  staminate  is  ' 
rendered  indispensable  to  a  perfect  crop.  The  assumption  of  this  fatal  error  as  to 
the  perfection  of  the  hermaphrodite  varieties  culminated  in  the  adoption  every 
where  in  Europe  of  a  system  based  on  the  destruction  of  all  male  seedlings,  and  a 
practice  thus  falladous — an  utter  perversion  of  nature — has  been  universally  urged 
in  England  and  elsewhere  throughout  Europe,  and  has  resulted  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  male  plants.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  their  superficial  minds 
that  nature,  always  equally  economical  as  provident,  and  ever  compensatory,  had 
not  furnished  these  staminate  or  male  varieties  without  a  purpose,  and  that  they 
were,  therefore,  essentially  necessary  to  the  ample  results  which  nature  had  de- 
signed as  to  the  crop. 

"  Go,  wiser  thon  I  and  in  thy  soale  of  sense, 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence ; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such. 
Bay  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  mach.** 

X      Although  the  hermaphrodite  varieties  combine  the  two  sexual  organs,  yet  nor- 
mally but  one  of  them  is  perfect  and  preponderates,  and  the  other  is  defective ;  con- 
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sequently,  the  combination  of  the  male  is  required  in  the  one  case,  and  the  female 
in  the  other,  to  perfect  a  fiill  crop.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  nature  in  the 
vegetable  as  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  ever  exercising  her  influence  to  the  com- 
pensating principle,  and  that  the  means  imparted  are  always  in  exact  ratio  to  the 
result  to  be  attained.  And  it  must  here  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  sexual  con- 
ditions are  all  normal  or  primeval,  and  consequently  are  permanent.  From  the 
time  of  Linnseus  and  Jussieu  to  the  present  day,  we  do  not  witness  any  sexual 
change  whatever,  and  a  standard  that  has  remained  unchanged  from  their  day  down 
to  the  present  time,  with  no  prospect  of  any  future  variation,  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  permanently  established. 

When  in  any  of  the  Fragaria  species  the  male  organs  of  the  hermaphrodite  are 
imper^t,  nature,  ever  provident,  furnishes  the  male  or  staminate  plant  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  And  when  in  any  species  the  female  organs  in  the  hermaphrodite 
are  defective.  Nature  presents  us  with  the  pistillate  or  female  variety.  But  when 
any  species,  lilie  the  F.  vesca  and  collina,  and  also  the  Indica,  are  perfect  in  both 
organs  throughout  all  their  varieties,  Nature,  never  wasting  her  resources,  gives  us 
none  other  than  hermaphrodites. 

ISff^  ThK  fish  in  the  SUBTERRANEAN  LAKE  OF  KENTUCKY  HAVE  NO  ETES ! ! 

These  exterminated  males  are  as  necessary  to  make  up  the  imperfection  of  the 
male  organs  in  the  European  and  South  American  hermaphrodites,  as  the  female 
or  pisUUate  varieties  of  North  America  are  essential  to  compensate  for  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  female  development  of  our  hermaphrodites.  It  is  this  perversion  of 
Nature  by  the  destruction  of  the  male  plants  which  she  had  furnished,  that  has 
rendered  it  necessary,  in  the  humid  climate  of  England,  to  have  recourse  to  artificial 
impregnation  by  hand ;  and  this  attempt  to  improve  on  Nature,  while  really  wag- 
ing a  most  unnatural  war  against  her,  has  been  the  continued  cause  of  the  raiser- 
able  crops  produced  in  England,  where  the  flowers  of  many  varieties  are  reduced 
by  hand  to  four  on  each  plant,  and  the  plants  have  also  to  be  specially  nursed  to 
insure  the  development  of  even  this  small  product. 

The  wanton  destruction  of  the  male  plants  so  necessary  to  efficient  impregnation, 
is  precisely  similar  to  a  man's  cutting  off  both  his  natural  arras,  in  order  that  he 
may  find  use  for  artificial  ones. 

The  annihilation  of  the  males  of  their  own  native  Hautbois  is  not  only  strenu- 
ously urged  in  Europe,  but  it  is  declared  by  their  most  intelligent  cultivators 
that  it  is  to  the  existence  of  these  "  sterile  (males  are  not  sterile)  plants,"  that  the 
discredit  and  abandonment  of  its  general  culture  is  to  be  attributed,  in  conse- 
quence, as  they  say,  of  some  people  believing  (as  the  Americans  do)  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  combine  the  two  sexes  to  secure  a  good  crop ;  and  that  by  adopting 
this  course  the  *' sterile  plants"  (males)  overrun  the  females,  and  thus  the  beds 
become  nearly  barren.  I  suggest  the  adoption  of  our  American  practice  of  plant- 
ing the  sexes  in  distinct  beds.  I  desire  also  to  impress  on  Europeans  that  it  is 
the  same  unnatural  destruction  of  the  males  that  has  reduced  the  crops  of  the 
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Hautbois,  which  were  formerly  abundant  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  I  urge  the  adop* 
tion  of  American  sexual  science  in  their  treatment,  by  which  they  will  restore  it  to 
its  former  fertility.  Thus  by  reversing  their  practice  they  will  revolutionize  the 
results.  The  additional  normal  fact  that  the  four  great  families,  the  F.  elatior 
(Hautbois)  and  F.  vesca,  (Wood,)  the  F.  grandiflora  (Pine)  and  F.  Virginiana, 
(Scarlet,)  never  blend  with  each  other  by  any  sexual  union  whatever,  and  can  not 
consequently  be  fertilized  except  by  their  own  staminates,  renders  the  preservation  of 
both  sexes  indispensable  where  they  normally  exist  on  distinct  plants. 

As  a  proof  of  this  fundamental  &ct,  there  has  not  during  the  250  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  interchange  of  European  and  American  Strawberries,  been 
produced  a  single  hybrid  between  the  species  of  the  two  hemispheres,  or  between 
the  three  species  which  are  natives  of  Europe,  or  between  the  species  which  are 
natives  of  South  and  North  America.  The  six  North  American  species  blend 
sexually  with  each  other,  and  the  two  South  American  species  blend  with  each 
other,  but  these  two  sections  can  never  be  sexually  blended,  nor  can  any  American 
species  ever  be  blended  with  those  of  Europe.  This  normal  fact  of  sexual  aver- 
sion, which  forms  the  scientific  basis  of  all  Strawberry  culture,  appears  not  to  be 
understood  by  Europeans,  as  even  the  French  as  well  as  the  English  publications 
recommend  that  the  male  Hautbois  be  planted  near  the  Chili  and  Pine  varieties, 
in  order  to  render  them  fruitful. 

The  neglect  of  scientific  sexual  culture  has  been  more  unfortunate  in  regard  to 
the  F.  Chilensis,  the  largest  Strawberry  of  the  earth,  than  to  any  other.  It  appears 
that  when  this  noble  species,  which,  in  its  native  country,  produces  fruit  as  large 
as  a  medium-sized  hen's  egg,  was  brought  to  Europe  in  1712,  only  one  sexual  va- 
riety was  introduced,  and  that  its  potent  staminate,  indispensable  to  develop  so 
large  a  fruit,  was  left  behind.  The  neglect  of  scientific  scrutiny  and  the  apathy 
which  has  consequently  existed  in  Europe  as  to  the  present  vital  question,  has 
caused  their  cultivators  to  ignore  the  great  advantage  attainable  by  the  importa^ 
tion  of  the  other  sexual  variety ;  and  as  the  staminates  of  other  species  have  proved 
uncongenial,  the  seminal  production  of  this  noblest  of  all  Strawberries,  by  improved 
varieties,  has  had  necessarily  to  be  abandoned,  and  not  one  representative  of  this 
species  now  exists  in  the  London  Horticultural  Garden,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  hybridized  seedlings  in  France,  the  Chilensis  is  only  known  through- 
out England  and  the  Continent  as  a  botanical  curiosity,  not  one  genuine  seedling 
having  ever  been  produced  for  want  of  the  other  sex.  Such  is  the  unfortunate  re- 
suit  for  which  the  horticultural  savans  of  Europe  are  responsible,  by  their  having 
left  the  question  recently  propounded  by  Mr.  Wray  to  be  answered,  at  this  late 
day,  in  the  negative :  ^*  Is  science  brought  to  bear  on  the  art  of  Strawberry  culture 
in  England  1 " 

Mr.  Wray,  despite  the  adoption  of  the  enlightened  views  lately  presented  by 
,  him,  &lls  into  some  errors  as  to  culture,  which  I  shall  correct  in  my  next  article ; 
but  there  is  one  which  I  can  not  leave  unnoticed  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Keen  has  been  referred  to  aa  having  made  some  discoveries  in  regard  tx> 
sexuality  in  1809.  He  did  so,  and,  as  he  states  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions, 
hia  discoveries  were  as  to  the  Hautbois  Strawberry  only.  Mr.  Wray,  however, 
applies  this  discovery  to  his  ^'  Keen's  Seedling,"  which  was  not  produced  until 
1821 ;  to  which,  of  course,  it  can  have  no  application,  and  which,  with  his  '^  Impe- 
rial,'* the  only  other  variety  he  ever  produced,  are  both  of  the  F.  grandiflora  fam- 
ily, of  which  no  pistillate  variety  has  ever  yet  been  produced  in  Europe,  nor  yet 
one  enumerated  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  catalogue  to  the  present 
hour.  Mr.  W.  fell  into  this  error  probably  by  following  Mr.  Longworth,  who 
makes  the  same  transposition  of  facts  and  dates,  the  long  period  which  has  since 
elapsed  probably  causing  forgetfulness  of  particulars. 

The  pistillate  Keen's  Seedling  that  found  its  way  to  Mr,  Longworth  is  a  mis- 
nomer. It  is  a  native  seedling  of  Indiana,  of  the  wild  prairie  species  termed 
F.  Illinoiensis.  I  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Longworth  in  1847,  who  supposed  it  had 
been  imported  from  England ;  and  I  also  obtained  from  him  the  Necked  Pine, 
which  proved  to  be  another  pistillate  of  the  same  Illinois  species,  although  bear- 
ing a  foreign  title. 

Prof.  Huntsman  (our  closest  observer  of  the  Strawberry)  and  myself  tested 
both,  and  we  had  many  a  laugh  about  the  supposed  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
Mr.  Hooper,  also,  author  of  the  "  Fruit  Book,"  who  lives  within  a  mile  of  Cin- 
cinnati, states  that  the  "  Pistillate  Keen  "  came  from  Indiana.  Many  of  us  were 
then  cultivating  the  true  Keen's  Seedling  and  Imperial,  which  my  father  had 
received  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  which  were  the  same  as 
have  been  cultivated  here  and  in  Europe  down  to  the  present  period.  Neither 
vill  produce  a  good  crop  unless  attended  by  a  Pine  staminate.  It  is  at  the 
present  time  the  male  organs  of  all  the  European  hermaphrodite  Pine  varie- 
ties, and  not  the  female  organs,  as  Mr.  Wray,  in  common  with  others,  sup- 
poses, that  demand  the  application  of  a  corrective  by  staminates. 

It  is  this  lack  of  investigation  which  has  caused  in  Europe  the  failures  in 
the  culture  and  crops  of  the  Pine  and  other  Strawberries  since  the  commence- 
ment there  of  the  destruction  of  the  staminates,  and  which  has  also  given  rise 
to  the  many  outre  speculations  on  the  subject  which  have  been  advanced  on 
that  side  of  the  water.  Duchesne  long  since  recognized  the  sexuality  and  dioe- 
cious character  of  the  Fragaria  elatior,  (Hautbois,)  and  was  reprimanded  there- 
for by  Linnffius;  but,  like  the  more  modem  European  cultivators,  he  failed 
to  penetrate  deep  enough,  and  to  thereby  realize  the  great  importance  of  this 
ftct,  by  adopting  a  course  of  culture  based  thereon. 

As  the  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Keen  concerning  the  sexuality  had  reference 
only  to  the  Hautbois— an  European  species — and  as  the  practice  of  sexual 
combination  of  our  American  varieties  existed  here  antecedent  thereto,  and 
of  coarse  long  before  Arbigust  carried  the  supposed  secret  to  Cincinnati,  the 
fimciful  supposition  of  Mr.  Wray,  that  Mr.  Arbigust,  the  German  market  gar- 
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idener  of  Philadelphia,  obtained  his  informatloD   fbom  Mr.  Keen,  oan  have  no 
foundation  whatever. 

Mr.  Wray  further  remarks,  that  "  after  Keen,  a  Monsieur  Duchesne  arrived 
at  a  similar  knowledge  of  the  sexual  difTerenoes  in  the  Strawberry.''  But  as 
Monsieur  Dnchesne  was  a  ootemporary  of  Linnasus,  and  announced  his  discovery 
long  before  Keen  was  bom,  we  can  soarcaly  accord  to  the  latter  the  credit  of  orig- 
inality,  however  desirous  we  may  be  to  aid  in  the  beautiful  harmony  manifested 
by  Mr.  Wray  and  Dr.  Lindley  on  this  one  point — that  all  the  germs  of  intel- 
iigence  first  emerge  fVom  the  fogs  of  Britain.  The  most  astonishing  fact,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  savans  and  cultivators  of  Europe  have  hitlierto  completely  ig* 
nored  the  discoveries  of  both  these  investigators,  as  regards  their  scientific 
application  and  benefits  to  the  Strawberry  culture. 

TRB   NATITB   LOCALITIBS   OF   STRAWBBRRIBS. 

Europe  presents  us  with  three  species,  which  in  their  normal  state  all  produce 
fruit  of  small  size.  Two  of  these  species  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  the 
third  (Fragaria  elatior)  combines  noale,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers. 
These  European  species  are : 

Fragaria  vbsga — ^Tho  Wood  and  Alpine  Strawberries. 

Fragaria  collina — Grreen  Pineapple  Strawberry. 

Fragaria  klatior — Hautbois  Strawberry. 

Fraoabia  momophtlla  of  Linnceus  does  not  exist  as  a  q>ecies,  it  being  a  variety 
of  F.  vesca. 

Fragaria  stbbilis  of  Linn»us  has  proved  to  be  Comarum  fragarioides. 

Asia  presents  us  with  one  hermaphrodite  species  ; 

Fragaria  indioa,  producing  yellow  blossoms,  whose  fruit  is  not  edible. 

Note,  Both  LinnsBus  and  Miller  supposed,  and  so  stated,  that  the  F.  elatior 
(Hautbois)  was  obtained  from  America,  an  error  that  can  scarcely  be  aooounted  for. 

South  America  presents  us  with  two  species,  both  of  which  have  large  foliage 
and  flowers,  and  fruit  of  remarkable  size,  and  which  comprise  in  their  normal 
state  both  staminate  and  hermaphrodite  varieties.     These  are : 

Fragaria  GRANDirLORA — Pine  Strawberry. 

Fragaria  chilbnsis — Chili  Strawberry. 

Fbaoaria  Bonabibnsis  of  Loudon  is  only  a  synonym  of  F.  grandiflora. 

North  America  presents  us  with  six  species  very  distinct  in  character  from  all 
the  European  and  South  American  species,  and  producing  fruit  varying  from  a 
medium  to  a  large  size. 

These  species  each  present  in  their  normal  state  plants  of  two  oharacfeers:  let, 
Hermaphrodite  or  Bisexual ;  and,  2d,  Pistillate  or  Female. 

Of  the  Hermaphrodite  section,  there  are  two  divisions ;  the  one  combining  the  ^ 
stamens  and  pistils  in  each  flower ;  and  the  other  producing  some  peduncles  of  ? 
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entirelj  bi-sezual  and  othen  of  entirely  pistillate  flowers.    These  American  species 
are: 
Fraoasia  Yibginiana  yxl  Canadsnsis— Scarlet  Strawberry. 
F&AQABiA  HuDSONiGA — ^Hudson's  Bay  Strawberry. 
Fragabia  lowiENSis — ^lowa  Strawberry. 
Fragabia  Ilukouensis — ^niinois  Strawberry. 
Fragabia  ujcida — California  Strawberry. 
F.  SERICBA  OF  Douglass,  )   ^         «       , 

F.CHiuufBisoFToEBBTAjmGBAT,    )   Oregon  Strawberry. 
Fbaqabia  Cabolikibnsis  of  Loudon  has  no  distinct  existence,  but  is  merely 
a  synonym  of  F.  grandiflora. 

Fbagabia  Cabouniana  of  Duchesne  and  Poiteau  is  also  a  synonym  of  F. 
grandiflora. 

The  European  species  being  hermaphrodite,  and  but  one  of  the  North  American 
species  known  to  Europeans  in  the  time  of  Linnsus,  he  supposed  that  all  the 
species  of  the  genus  Fragaria  were  of  tlie  same  character,  and  he  consequently 
placed  them  under   the  class  and  order,  Icosandria'Polygyniay  comprising  the 
stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower.     The  two  South  American  species,  which 
comprise  staminate  and  hermaphrodite  varieties,  and  whose  lai^e  fruit  caused 
them  to  be  preferred  in  Europe,  are  the  only  species  from  which  the  numerous 
I  seedling  varieties  they  now  possess  have  been  originated,  and  as  but  one  sexual 
1 1   variety  of  the  Chilensis  was  carried  to  Europe,  there  have  been  only  a  few  hybrids 
grown  therefrom.    All  the  others  are  seedlings  of  the  F.  grandiflora,  and  they 
1 1   are  very  numerous  throughout  Europe.     These  seminal  varieties  have  retained 
,     their  normal  parental  character,  as  this  species  does  not  admix  with  the  European 
I   and  North  American  species,  and  could  not  fully  admix,  even  with  its  own  congener 
of  South  America,  (F.  Chilensis,)  as  but  one  sex  of  that  species  had  been  obtained. 
This  primeval  character,  comprising  staminates  and  hermaphrodites,  has  always 
I   been  sustained,  but  the  adoption  in  Europe  of  an  unnatural  system  based  on  the  exter- 
mination of  all  the  staminates,  (males,)  has  resulted  in  filling  the  gardens  of  Europe 
exclusively  with  varieties  of  the  hermaphrodite  character ;  and  as  preference  has 
I   been  there  given  to  these  large  white  fleshed  varieties  over  the  scarlet  fleshed 
varieties  of  the  Fragaria  Virginiana,  it  has  caused  an  almost  total  exclusion  from 
their  gardens  of  all  the  North  American  species  and  varieties.    The  prejudice 
thus  generated  has  prevented  the  introduction  into   Europe  of  the  productive 
I   Amerioan  pistillate  or  female  varieties  as  well  as  of  the  hermaphrodites,  compri- 
I  sing  the  numerous  large  hybridized  varieties  which  constitute  such  remarkable 
improvements  over  the  few  North  American  kinds  they  already  possess,  both  in 
I   the  size  and  flavor  of  their  fruit,  in  the  far  greater  hardihood  of  tiie  plants  suitable 
to  the  most  northern  climates,  and  especically  in  their  great  productiveness,  the  latter 
quality  arising  from  their  sexual  physical  capacilies,  and  from  the  ^' Sctentifio  cul- 
ture of  the  Strawberry  "  in  the  combination  of  the  sexes. 

Europe  at  the  present  time  possesses  no  female  varieties  except  the  pistillate 
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Hautbois,  which  she  exterminates,  and  the  few  pistillate  varieties  of  Virginiana, 
mostly  obtained  from  America  200  years  ago,  and  two  only  of  our  estimable  pis- 
tillate varieties,  which  have  been  recently  introduced  there ;  this  deficiency  having 
resulted  from  her  fatuity  in  ignoring  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  Strawberry 
culture  in  America  during  the  last  fifVy  years. 

Black  Strawberries. — ^The  varieties  which  are  so  called,  and  classed  as  a  distinct 
species  or  family  in  the  London  Society's  Transactions,  are  not  actually  so,  but  are 
merely  very  dark  colored  varieties  of  the  F.  Virginiana  or  hybrids.  No  such 
distinctive  division  is  made  by  the  French  and  Belgians.  The  Downton  is  a  seed- 
ling of  F.  Virgiuiana,  and  others  may  be  hybrids,  such  as  Black  Prince,  Hovey,  &:c. 

In  Johnson^s  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  this  section  is  distinguished  as  "/".  vesca  nu 
gella"  but  as  F.  vesca  is  European,  and  all  the  Black  Strawberries  are  from  Amer- 
ican species,  the  author  could  not  have  been  very  conversant  with  the  subject 

Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  when  President  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  raised 
a  large  number  of  seedling  Strawberries,  from  which  he  selected  about  twenty 
varieties,  which  were  described  in  the  Society's  Transactions,  but  these  were  grown 
from  seeds  injudiciously  selected,  without  any  proper  regard  to  sexual  hybridiza- 
tion, and  it  would  seem  that  he  was  then,  as  Dr.  Lindley  has  been  since,  ignorant 
that  such  sexual  distinctions  existed,  although  he  had  seven  pistillate  varieties  in 
the  Garden  over  which  he  presided.  The  varieties  produced  by  him  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  inferiority,  been  long  since  abandoned.  Mr.  Knight  considered 
the  F.  grand iflora  or  Pine,  the  Chilensis  or  Chili,  and  the  Vii^iniana  or  Scarlet,  to 
be  only  varieties  of  one  species,  as  all  these  (he  says)  may  be  made  to  breed  together 
indiscriminately.  This  is  a  radical  error.  The  first  two  species  will  blend  with 
each  other,  although  they  are  very  distinct,  but  these  two  differ  so  entirely  from 
the  Virginiana  that  they  never  commingle  therewith. 

The  collection  of  the  varieties  in  the  Horticultural  garden  being  a  general  one, 
the  pistillates  were  fertilized  by  the  adjoining  hermaphrodites,  and  as  Dr.  Lindley 
appears  to  have  exercised  no  scientific  scrutiny,  he  failed  to  ascertain  the  fact  that 
some  varieties  do  not  possess  both  sexual  organs,  and  that  the  productiveness  of 
what  he  would  have  otherwise  termed  "  sterile  "  plants,  was  the  result  of  the  acci- 
dental application  of  the  same  combination  of  the  sexes  which  has  proven  so 
successful  in  America,  but  which  has  been  denounced  by  him  for  twenty  years  as 
having  no  scientific  basis. 

In  my  next  communication  I  shall  discuss  ^'  The  Scientific  Culture  of  the  Straw- 
berry ^  with  its  Sexual  Physical  Charojcter^^  as  applicable  to  all  the  species  in  their 
relative  productiveness;  after  which  I  shall  take  up  the  question  of  American 
Grapes^  and  refer  to  the  gross  prejudices  and  ignorance  existing  in  Europe  on  this 
most  important  subject;  and  in  a  subsequent  article  I  shall  discuss  the  Currant 
Question^  as  a  rejoinder  to  a  re^cmse  and  attack  which  appeared  in  the  Gardener*8 
A   Chronicle  in  regard  to  an  article  I  wrote  on  that  subject  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 

[The  length  of  Mr.  Prince's  elaborate  article  preclndcs  remark. — Ed.] 
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OuB  Nbw  Volumb. — We  send  out  this  the  first  number  of  our  new  volume, 
anticipating  for  it  a  generous  welcome,  not  only  from  our  old  ifriends,  but  from 
many  new  ones.  To  the  extent  of  our  time  and  means,  we  have  toiled  for  them 
faithfully ;  though  conscious  that  we  have  not  done  all  that  we  might,  we  never- 
theless leave  our  labors  to  speak  for  themselves.  We  shall  strive  in  the  future 
to  make  the  Horticulturist  every  thing  that  it  should  be ;  we  may  fall  shor^ 
in  some  things,  but  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  a  desire  to  excel  in  our  labor  of 
love.  The  nation  is  passing  through  a  terrible  ordeal,  in  which  our  constancy, 
courage,  and  love  of  country  are  being  sorely  tried;  but  the  Union  will  not  be 
divided,  for  there  is  no  line  where  a  division  can  be  made.  We  shall  come  out 
of  this  war  as  we  went  into  it,  a  united,  and,  let  us  trust  and  pray,  a  wiser  and 
better  people.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  need  all  the  "  aid  and  comfort "  we  can 
get  from  our  friends,  and  from  our  enemies  too,  if  we  have  any.  Thus  far  they 
have  been  afforded  to  a  degree  which  we  could  hardly  have  hoped  for,  and  for 
which  we  are  grateful.  We  shall  strive  to  deserve  their  continuance.  It  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  thank  a  large  number  of  our  friends  who  have  sent  us 
letters  of  congratulation  and  commendation.  It  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  our  labors  have,  to  some  extent,  been  appreciated ;  besides,  it  acts  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  still  greater  exertions  in  the  future.  All  these  sentiments  of  kindness, 
and  much  more,  we  most  cordially  reciprocate.  May  a  kind  Providence  give 
thern  abundantly  of  all  good  things.  And  thus  wishing,  we  send  greeting  to  all 
our  readers — ^a  Happy  New  Tear* 

Tbs  PiiiBAPPLB. — {See  Frontispiece.) — We  have  for  some  time  back  been 
experimenting  in  Photography,  (or,  more  strictly,  Mr.  Morand  has  been  doing 
it  for  us,)  to  ascertain  how  far  this  beautiful  art  could  be  made  available 
for  illustrating  our  magazine.  Mr.  Morand,  who  is  one  of  the  earliest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  best  artists  in  his  profession,  has  at  last  suceeeded  in 
giving  us  portraits  of  fruits  and  flowem  incomparably  superior,  in  our  estimation, 
to  any  lithograph  that  can   be  made.    A  photograph  costs  us  more  money 
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than  a  lithograph;  but  the  former,  besides  presenting  an  exact  portrait,  is  in 
all  other  respects  so  much  better  as  a  work  of  art,  that  we  shall  endeavor  here- 
aA;er  to  gi\  e  all  original  subjects  in  the  form  of  a  colored  photograph  for  our 
colored  edition.  We  did  not,  however,  find  a  person  who  could  color  these  photo- 
graphs to  suit  us  in  time  for  the  present  number,  and  we  had  recourse  to  a  subject 
that  could  be  presented  without  color.  This  we  found  in  Mr,  Qiamberlain's  Pine- 
apple in  one  of  his  moss  baskets  exhibited  at  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society, 
and  which,  on  application,  he  promptly  placed  at  our  disposal.  We  selected  this 
the  more  readily,  because  we  find  that  a  great  many  people  suppose  that  Pine- 
apples grow  on  large  trees.  If  there  are  any  such  among  our  readers,  we  desire 
to  say  to  them,  that  our  frontispiece  presents  a  full-grown  plant,^basket  and  all, 
the  height  being  about  three  feet.  The  card  on  the  plant  has  an  inscription  on  it, 
which  the  reader  can  make  out  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass.  For  the  plain 
edition  we  give  a  fine  wood-cut  of  the  same  subject.  Having  compared  some  of 
our  best  wood  engravings  with  our  lithographs,  we  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  better  artistic  effect  of  the  former,  and  therefore  determined  to  give  one 
as  a  frontispiece  to  the  plain  edition, 'printed  on  fine  paper  with  the  best  ink.  These 
changes  involve  an  additional  outlay,  which  we  shall  not  feel  warranted  in  making 
during  these  hard  times,  unless  they  meet  the  approbation  of  our  subscribers;  we 
should,  therefore,  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  on  the  subject  We  do  not  think 
our  readers  can  help  being  greatly  pleased  with  the  photographs  we  have  in  prep- 
aration ;  and  we  shall  take  no  little  pride  in  having  been  instrumental,  in  illus- 
trating our  fruits  and  flowers,  in  securing  the  aid  of  the  very  power  that  is 
materially  concerned  in  growing  them,  and  developing  their  perfections. 

Mb.  Rioha.bd80n*8  Sbedlino  Dahlias. — We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  some 
of  these  fine  seedlings,  especially  Mrs,  Richardson^  a  large  blush  white,  of  fine  form 
and  good  substanoe,  and  Emma  Cheney ^  a  lovely  rosy  red,  very  distinct,  and  of 
remarkable  merit.  We  selected  a  number  of  others  possessing  decided  merit, 
very  much  too  good  to  be  lost  to  the  world,  and  advised  Mr.  Richardson  to  send 
them  out  This,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  he  has  concluded  to  do,  and  has  accordingly 
placed  a  portion  of  them  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  of  Jersey  City. 
We  have  named  them  as  follows :  Carrie  EmmonSy  in  the  style  of  Lollipop, 
but  an  improvement ;  size  medium,  form  perfect,  petals  finely  cupped,  and  of 
fiiiultless  symmetry.  Debbie  de  Oray^  light  amber,  edged  with  rosy  purple ;  a 
dome-like  form,  well  up  in  the  centre ;  cup-petaled,  of  good  substanoe,  and  very 
constant  Jeannie  Tomkins^  a  bright  golden  orange,  fine  in  form,  color,  and  petal, 
and  of  good  substance.  Charles  Downing^  a  rich  amethyst,  beautiful  form,  high 
and  full  centre^  fine  petal,  good  size,  and  constant  John  W,  Degrauw,  a  bright 
scarlet  of  beautiful  form,  cup-petaled,  very  full,  high  oentre,  and  great  substance 
and  constancy.  Ih.  Knightj  a  fine  bright  y^ow,  full,  fine  form,  high  oentre,  and 
very  constant  Afary  Oreen^  pure  white,  beautifiil  form,  high,  fiiU  oentre,  perfect 
arrangement  of  petal,  and  great  substanoe.    Frank  Smiih^  deep,  dear  red,  fine 
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"  form,  oup  petals,  and  great  subatanoe  and  constancy.    There  are  several  others  ^ 
very  fine,  which  will  be  named  at  another  time.    The  above  are  an  exceedingly 
(ine  lot  of  Dahlias,  and  will  not  suiTer  by  comparison  with  the  best  yet  imported ; 
they  have  the  advantage  of  having  been  tried,  and  found  adapted  to  our  climate. 
We  shall  give  a  portrait  of  Emma  Cheney,  and  probably  some  others. 

A  Nkw  Usk  fob  CaiBTOUNx. — ^A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Cottage  Gardener^ 
who  signs  herself  "  Kate,"  says  :  '^  The  fruit  trees  in  my  orchard  house  have  been 
much  blighted  this  year ;  tops  of  the  young  shoots  curl  up.  I  have,  I  think, 
destroyed  the  fly  now.  Not  being  able  to  smoke  the  house  in  the  ordinary  way, 
I  have  used  a  lady's  crinoline.  I  bought  a  cheap  one  covered  with'  glazed  calico, 
pulled  it  up  round  a  pole,  making  it  as  close  as  possible.  It  is  just  the  size  to 
cover  one  of  Mr  Rivera's  miniature  trees.  I  use  Gedney's  Fumigator,  and  leave 
on  the  crinoline  till  tlie  next  morning.  I  then  syringe  the  trees.  The  fly  has  no 
chance  against  the  tobacco  in  so  small  a  space,  and  the  tree  does  not  appear  the 
worse."  For  standard  trees  we  suggest  the  use  of  that  style  of  crinoline  sometimes 
worn  in  New  York  omnibuses. 

PaoTBCTiOK  AGAINST  MiOB  IN  WiNTNR. — ^Thc  mischlef  committed  by  mice  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  gnawing  trees  is  not  only  an  annoyance,  but  often  a  serious 
loss.  Various  preventives  have  been  suggested,  and  we  have  recommended  some 
which  we  know  to  possess  more  or  less  merit.  Being  recently  at  the  fine 
residence  of  B.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  we  observed  that  all  the  trees  in  the  orchard  house 
were  protected  by  tin,  and  was  assured  that  it  had  always  proved  effectual.  A 
I^ece  of  tin  six  or  more  inches  long,  and  wide  enough  to  meet  the  circumference 
of  the  tree,  is  roHed  around  it,  and  pressed  a  little  into  the  soil ;  in  other  words, 
the  stock  of  the  tree  is  inclosed  in  a  small  tin  cylinder  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  a  height  of  six  or  more  inches.  In  the  spring  the  cylinder  is  unrolled 
and  removed,  to  be  replaced  again  the  following  fall,  A  similar  contrivance, 
made  of  zinc,  we  should  think  would  preVent  the  borer  from  entering  the  peach 
and  other  trees ;  at  all  events,  it  is  simple,  cheap,  and  worth  trying.  The  borer 
will,  however,  sometimes  enter  the  peach  a  foot  or  more  above  ground  when  cut 


.  I  off  from  below ;  but  then  he  is  more  plainly  in  view,  sooner  discovered,  and 
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easily  killed. 


i ,  A  New  UsB  FOB  Applss. — ^llie  following,  from  the  London  Tifne»^  may  be  of 
1 1  interest  to  some  of  our  readers :  *^  We  are  threatened  with  a  cider  famine,  not 
I  from  the  &Uore  of  the  apples,  although  a  partial  crop,  but  because  they  are  likely 
to  be  applied  to  a  more  profitable  purpose  (so  far  as  the  growers  are  concerned) 
than  in  making  a  household  beverage.  It  seems  that  the  Manchester  calieo  dyers 
and  printers  have  discovered  that  apple  juices  supply  a  desideratum  long  wanted 
in  making  &st  colors  for  their  printed  cottons,  and  numbers  of  them  have  been 
into  Devonshire  and  the  lower  parts  of  Somersetshire  buying  up  all  the  apples 
they  can  get,  and  giving  such  a  price  for  them  as  in  the  dearest  years  hitherto 
known  has  not  been  offered.    We  know  of  one  farmer  in  Devonshire  who  has  a 
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-  large  orchard,  for  the  produce  of  which  he  never  before  received  more  than  £250, 
and  yet  he  has  sold  it  this  year  to  a  Manchester  man  for  £300.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  discovery  will  create  quite  a  revolution  in  the  apple  trade." 

The  Brookltn  Horticultural  Society — Officers,  etc.,  for  1862. — ^The 
Society  has  elected  the  following  officers  and  committees  for  1862 : 

President,  John  W.  Degrauw ;  Vice-Presidents,  S.  J.  Eastman,  J.  A.  Wallace, 
Lyman  Bumam,  R.  W.  Ropes,  H.  M.  Barnes ;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Degrauw  ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  C.  B.  Miller,  29  Broadway,  N.  Y. ;  Recording  Secretary^ 
J.  C.  Marin ;  Librarian,  J.  C.  Sidell ;  Executive  Committee,  P.  B.  Mead,  Geo.  E. 
Woodward,  Geo.  Hamlyn ;  Finance  Committee,  Walter  Park,  R.  W.  Ropes, 
H.  M.  Barnes ;  Library  Committee,  C.  B.  Miller,  S.  B.  Brophy,  J.  C.  Sidell ; 
Pttblication  Committee,  L.  A.  Roberts,  Geo.  E.  Woodward,  S.  B.  Brophy;  Premium 
Committee,  A.  S.  Fuller,  E.  Scott ;  Committee  on  Fruits,  Geo.  Garogee,  W.  I. 
Reddy,  J.  Dailledouze;  Committee  on  Plants,  Andrew  Bridgeman,  Robert  Mur- 
ray, G.  Messelberg ;  Committee  on  Vegetables,  G.  Marc,  A.  G.  Burgess,  O.  Zcl. 
lar ;  Inspectors  of  Election,  Geo.  Ingram,  Geo.  Hamlyn. 

The  regular  business  meetings  are  held  at  the  Athenaeum  on  the  first  Tuesday 
evening  of  each  month  ;  the  conversational  and  exhibition  meetings  on  the  second 
and  fourth  Tuesday  evenings  of  each  month. 

Advertisements. — Our  time  for  receiving  advertisements  expires  on  the  20th 
of  each  month.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  them  sent  in  early.  Be  particular 
to  state  how  much  space  is  to  be  occupied.  Each  advertiser  should  regulate  this 
matter  for  himself. 

Staten  Island  Horticultural  Societv. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  officers  of 
this  new  society :  President,  Francis  G.  Shaw ;  Vice  Presidents,  Mr.  Rainsford, 
John  Thompson,  Mr.  Mendall ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  William  Elliott ;  Be- 
cording  Secretary,  William  G.  Ripley ;   Treasurer,  John  Jewett,  Jr. 

The  Homestead. — ^We  had  learned,  with  deep  regret,  that  the  Homestead  was 
to  be  discontinued,  but  deferred  making  the  announcement,  in  the  hope  that  some 
means  would  be  found  to  oontinue  its  publication.  In  this  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed. It  has  now  been  merged  in  the  Agriculturist.  The  Homestead  has 
always  been  a  &vorite  with  us,  and  we  shall  miss  it  with  its  well-stored  pages. 
That  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  suspending  such  a  valuable  paper,  with 
such  an  able  and  genial-hearted  editor  as  Mr.  Weld,  is  a  sad  comment  on  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  

Fruit  Grower's  Society  of  Western  New  York. — ^The  annual  meeting  of 
this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Court  House  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  January  8,  1862.  Our  friends  there  expect  a  fine  show  of 
fruit,  which  we  hope  may  be  the  case.  Will  Secretary  Bissell  be  so  kind  as  to 
send  us  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  1 

The  PiBONY. — Mr.  Prince,  we  see,  has  in  the  December  number  of  the  Gar- 
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dtner*8  Monthly  begun  a  series  of  articles  describing  the  different  species  of  the 
Psony,  a  most  interesting  group  of  plants,  many  of  them  by  no  means  as  well 
known  as  they  should  be. 

Tucker's  Illustrated  Akhual  Register. — ^The  Annual  Register  for  1862 
presents  more  than  its  usual  claims.  The  matter  is  very  judiciously  selected  and 
condensed,  every  thing  superfluous  being  pruned  off.  Besides  the  Almanac  proper, 
there  are  many  solid  and  very  useful  articles  on  various  subjects  interesting  to 
the  farmer  and  gardener ;  among  others,  an  excellent  article  on  farm  buildings, 
a  very  interesting  article  on  the  growth  of  plants,  another  on  grasses,  one  on 
lightning  rods,  a  very  elaborate,  practical  article  on  "  balloon  frame  "  buildings, 
by  Mr.  Woodward,  an  excellent  article  on  movable  comb  bee-hives,  by  Mr. 
Quinby,  and  many  others,  the  whole  edited  by  Mr.  John  J.  Thomas.  All  the 
above  are  profusely  and  handsomely  illustrated,  which  gives  them  an  additional 
value.  Mr.  Woodward's  article  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the 
Register.  The  Messrs.  Tucker  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  manner  in 
which  this  useful  little  volume  is  got  up.  It  is  for  sale  by  them,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York.    The  price  is  25  cents. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Rhubarb,  tatc., 
cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Qierry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Hoopes 
d:  Brother^  Proprietors. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Oswego  County  Agricultural  Society  at  Mex- 
ico, September  11,  and  before  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1861.  By  Luther  H.  Tucker. — An  able  and  very  interesting  Address, 
published  by  request,  and  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

The  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  for  December,  1861. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Ellwanger  tit  Barry^s  wholesale 
Catalogue  or  Trade  List  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Bulbous  Roots,  Border  Plants,  Seedlings,  etc.,  for  Spring  of  1862. 

Isaac  Buchanan's  General  Catalogue  of  Green-house,  Hot-house,  and  hardy 
Plants.  Nursery,  Astoria,  L.  I.  Conservatory  and  office,  9  West  17th  st.  New 
York. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  No.  7:  Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Roots. — Andrew 
Bridgeman^  No.  878  Broadway,  New  York. — ^A  very  choice  Catalogue  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  &c,  with  directions  for  their  cultivation* 
Tbeaa  bulbs  are  indispensable  for  winter  blooming. 

The  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  cultivated  and  for  sale 
at  the  Prospect  Hill  Nursery,  Massillon,  Ohio,  by  S.  B.  MarskalL     1861*^2. 

Catalogue  of  Plants  cultivated  and  for  sale  by  Peter  Mackenzie  dt  Son^  Camellia 
^  Place,  Broad  street  and  Columbia  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
n       Patriotism  of  the  Plow:    an  Address  delivered  before  the  Queen^s  County 
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Agricultural  Society  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Exhibition,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  Oo* 
tober  3)  1861.  By  Richard  C.  McCormick. — ^An  address  full  of  interesting  his- 
torical reminiscences.  It  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention ;  we  shall  find 
room  for  a  few  extracts. 

New  Haven  Nursery,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  etc.,  F,  Trowbridge  d:  Co., 
Proprietors. — Attached  to  this  circular  is  a  brief  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Cranberry,  which  Mr.  Trowbridge  makes  a  specialty. 
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Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Gektlbmbk: — We  are  sadly  perplexed  by  the  conflicting  statements  and 
opinions  of  nurserymen  and  dealers  in  fruit  trees.  We  purchased,  this  fiill,  of 
one  party,  Grape  roots,  (Delawares,)  one  year  raised  from  one  eye,  in  pots,  under 
glass.  There  was  a  mass  of  «ma/Z  fibrouB  roots,  and  but  few  of  any  size.  The 
vines  are  three  or  four  feet  long,  small,  and  long  jointed.  These  were  claimed 
to  be,  and  sold  for,  A  No.  1  Delaware  roots  of  one  eye,  under  glass,  and  as  being 
far  superior  to  a  larger,  longer,  and  less  fibrous  root  We  also  purchased,  of 
another  party,  Delawares  one  year  old^  raised  in  a  novel  (to  us)  manner — ^in  an 
elevated  bed,  or  border,  of  ordinary  soil,  without  any  forcing  or  manuring.  These 
roots  are  large,  and  average  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  in  length.  The  vines 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  wood  well  ripened.  These  are  also  claim> 
ed  to  be  superior  to  the  small  fibrous-rooted  vine.  Who  shall  decide,  when  doc- 
dors  disagree  ?  It  is  claimed  by  the  latter  grower  that  the  small,  fibrous  roots 
decay  when  transplanted,  and  that  new  fibrous  roots  are  reproduced  each  year. 
There  is  still  another  point  of  difierence.  Some  contend  that  a  root  raised  from  a 
single  eye  is  better  than  a  layer;  and  again,  that  those  under  glass  are  superior  to 
open,  outdoor  culture. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  your  opinion  on  these  points  of  difierence 
among  grape  growers,  through  your  columns  ] 

We  intend  to  set  out  a  large  number  of  Delawares — probably  several  thou- 
sands— ^when  we  can  leam  definitely  what  kind  of  roots  to  buy.  Our  Pear 
orchard,  in  the  spring,  will  be  about  1,500  of  Dwar&  and  Standards. 

In  this  department,  also,  new  beginners  are  subject  to  indecision  in  selections, 
so  many  varieties  are  recommended  as  hetL  Some  say  that  Dwarfe  are  a  fail- 
ure— ^for  fruiting  for  profit,  and  that  Standards  are  the  best  and  only  reliable,  and 
vice  versa.  We  have,  however,  confined  our  varieties  mainly  to  Duchesse, 
Louise  Bonne,  Seckel,  Bartiett,  and  Flemish  Beauty. 

Yours  truly,  J.  S.  Walter.       ^ , 

P.  S. — ^I  should  have  said  that,  in  the  elevaUd  border^  the  whole  was  under 
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glass,  aad  hot  water  was  the  medinm  of  heating  or  warming  the  Grape  house. 
'  But  no  forcing  other  than  this  was  used.  W. 

'       [A  general  demand  for  a  plant,  consequent  forcing  and  use  of  bad  wood,  and 

!  indifference  to  his  reputation  on  the  part  of  the  propagator,  are  very  much  in  the 
way  of  procuring  really  good  plants ;  we  might  add,  too,  an  indisposition  on  the 

'  part  of  the  purchaser  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  well-grown  plant.    The  first  plants 

I  you  describe  we  should  not  have  selected,  though  we  had  not  seen  the  roots :  the 
canes  plainly  indicated  that  the  roots  were  not  in  the  best  condition :  the  vines 
had  probably  been  forced  and  crowded  too  close  together.  A  vine  duly  furnished 
with  fibrous  or  secondary  roots  is,  beyond  all  peradventure,  better  than  one  not 

I  80  furnished  ;  but  then,  fibrous  roots,  to  be  good,  must  have  size  and  substance. 

i  As  to  a  choice  between  a  vine  from  an  eye,  duly  f\imished  with  good  fibrous 
roots,  and  a  layer  with  long  primary  roots  and  few  fibres,  we  have  made  too 
many  experiments  in  planting  to  leave  a  doubt  on  our  mind.  When  an  experi- 
enced planter  receives  a  vine  with  these  long  roots,  he  cuts  them  in,  and  his 

.  object  in  doing  this  is  to  produce  fibrous  roots.  There  are  a  multitude  of  reasons 
why  a  vine  of  the  first  class  is  better  than  one  of  the  second.  It  is  true,  if  not 
perfectly  natural,  that  each  propagator  claims  his  own  vines  to  be  best ;  but  we 
have  never  experienced  the  least  difficulty  in  deciding  between  them,  when  we 

j  could  make  an  examination  of  their  vines.  In  the  sense  in  which  your  second 
doctor  manifestly  puts  the  case,  it  is  hot  true  that  the  fibrous  roots  decay  when 
the  vine  is  transplanted ;  neither  is  it  true  that  they  are  reproduced  every  year. 
We  can  easily  explain  what  really  does  take  place,  but  we  leave  the  case  thus 
broadly  put  in  order  that  our  readers  may  discuss  the  point,  if  so  disposed.     In 

'  regard  to  vines  raised  from  eyes  and  layers,  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  first 
are  by  far  the  best,  except  for  a  few  special  purposes.  The  best  kind  of  vines  can 
be  grown  under  glass,  provided  they  are  not  forced  or  otherwise  improperly  treat- 
ed. Sonic  native  vines  can  hardly  be  raised  in  the  open  air,  and  success  there  is 
much  less  certain.  Our  advice  to  you,  is  to  purchase  vines  from  eyes,  well  fur- 
nished with  strong  fibrous  roots,  bright  and  healthy :  do  not  misunderstand  us  as 
meaning  a  mass  of  small,  weak  fibres.  The  canes  should  be  stout,  (according  to 
the  kind,)  short-jointed,  and  well  ripened.  With  such  vines,  you  can  not  help 
succeeding,  unless  you  make  some  very  sad  mistakes.  We  think  you  have  done 
wisely  in  planting  a  Pear  orchard.  If  Dwarfs  are  properly  selected  as  to  kinds, 
well  planted,  and  properly  treated,  you  will  find  them  profitable,  unless  there  are 
some  peculiarities  about  your  soil  which  unfit  it  for  this  kind  of  culture.  Your 
•election  is  good,  but  the  Duchesse  must  be  grown  only  on  quince. — ^Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor, — Has  a  lady  a  right  to  make  a  sQ^^eation  to  the  HoBTiouLTimraT  1 
I  think  I  hear  your  prompt  reply,  Yes^  and  proceed  to  put  it.  I  am  cultivating 
a  ftsw  bouae  plants,  which  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but  have  oome  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  don't  know  all  about  it,  and  should  like  to  know  more  of  the 
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exact  when,  and  where,  and  how.  I  have  such  a  magnificent  Calla  in  bloom  now, 
by  fitllowing  your  instructions,  that  I  am  anxious  to  profit  further.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  there  are  others  of  your  nine  thousand  readers  in  a  similar  condition,  so 
.when  you  answer  my  questions,  for  there  will  be  more  than  one,  you  may  be 
doing  much  good  to  others,  especially  to  new  beginners,  of  whom  I  conclude  you 
will  have  many  among  your  subscribers.  What  I  want  is  something  practical, 
and  applicable  to  the  every  day  culture  and  management  of  parlor  plants  at  this 
season,  and  also  of  those  that  grow  in  flower  beds  in  the  open  air,  which  a  lady 
prefers  to  attend  to  in  person^  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  her, 

I  have  ofVen  purchased  fiae  plants  from  the  florist,  and  on  taking  them  home, 
found  that  I  could  not  manage  them ;  they  would  perish  in  spite  of  all  my  care ; 
were  too  hot,  or  too  cold ;  too  dry,  or  too  wet ;  required  new  earth,  or  a  fertilizer, 
or  something  else,  which  I  could  not  find  out  until  too  late,  for  which  reason  I 
have  lost  much  enjoyment ;  but  I  have  learned  'much  by  experience,  though  I  know 
there  are  many  who  would  be  discouraged  by  such  bad  luck.     A  writer  in  the 
October  number,  Mr.  Woodward,  says,  "  The  successful  pursuit  of  landscape 
gardening,  like  all  other  liberal  arts,  depends  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  | 
results."     Now,  the  cultivation  of  flowers  is  a  liberal  art,  and  what  I  want  is  a   \ 
thorough  understanding  of  results,  and  the  mode  of  producing  them,  which  I  can  not 
find  in  any  book  on  gardening  or  flower  culture,  nor  do  I  know  where  to  purchase 
one.     What  I  want  is  plain  directions  for  ladies  who  cultivate  their  own  flowers, 
showing  when  and  how  to  set  the  slips  or  cuttings,  how  to  make  them  take  root, 
how  and  when  to  water,  when  to  transplant,  what  soil  or  compost  to  put  them  in, 
when  and  how  to  pinch  in,  which  require  sun  and  which  need  to  be  shaded,  when 
and  how  to  give  air,  etc     One  plant  requires  quite  different  treatment  from  an- 
other, and  if  any  number  require  the  same  treatment,  let  them  be  grouped  to- 
gether.    Let  these  directions  be  so  plainly  stated  that  no  one  can  mistake  the 
method.     Remember  that  we  are  more  practical  than  scientific,  and  wish  y(»u  to 
write  on  common-place  topics  which  educated  gardeners  know  already.    We  want 
you  to  write  for  your  Ladies'  Department  of  the  Horticulturist,  precisely  what 
you  talk  to  the  ladies  at  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society's  conversational  meet- 
ings, in  the  reports  of  which  I  have  taken  great  interest.     Consider  that  but  few  of 
your  readers  can  attend  those  meetings,  and  when  you  report  that "  Mr.  Bridgeman 
spoke  of  the  Gladioli,  and  how  they  had  been  so  greatly  improved  during  the  past 
few  years,"  that  we  are  still  in  ignorance  of  the  method.     Your  explanation  of  the 
mode  of  striking  rose  cuttings  is  worth  a  whole  year's  subscription  to  the  Horti- 
culturist, for  I  have  tried  it,  and  succeeded.     The  liberal  ideas,  too,  of  the  pro- 
fessional gardeners  at  these  meetings  is  worthy  of  notice.     Mr.  Fuller  shows  his 
good  sense  when  he  advises  gardeners,  "  if  they  knew  of  a  better  way  of  growing 
a  plant  or  flower,  it  was  their  duty  to  let  the  public  know  it; "  and  *'  if  one  gar- 
4  dener  knows  how  to  grow  dahlias,  or  roses,  or  pinks  better  than  any  body  else, 
let  him  tell  his  plan."    That  is  the  true  liberal  doctrine,  and  it  will  pay  too. 

SjiiiW^yni  m  illlll'.  ..      ,    .  ■  — — — — ^ 
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Now,  Mr.  Editor,  will  you  write  an  article  for  the  readers  of  the  Horticul- 
turist on  the  culture  and  management  of  one  flower  at  a  time  in  your  own  concise 
and  plain  way,  and  follow  this  up  in  each  number?  Give  us  practical  information. 
Your  elaborate  instructions  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  grape  vine,  if  applied  to 
flowers,  would  produce  many  choice  gems  in  our  flower  beds  and  parlor  windows, 
and  beget  a  great  demand  for  choice  new  varieties.  Perhaps  this  may  be  all  very 
plain  and  simple  to  you,  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  study  and  practice;  but 
you  must  not  expect  us,  who  make  your  plum  puddings  on  Thanksgiving  day  and 
Qkristmas,  to  know  it  all.  Remember,  too,  that  we  actually  have  other  domestic 
duties  to  perforin  every  other  day  of  the  year,  and  that  we  are  not  all  butterflies ; 
that  we  cultivate  flowers  for  recreation,  because  we  love  them,  and  not  as  a 
business.  You  may  perhaps  say,  consult  your  gardener  or  florist ;  but  you  do 
not  know  that  they  are  both  old  fogies,  who  are  sure  to  teach  me  how-not-to-do-it : 
the  one  is  afraid  we  shall  no  longer  need  him,  the  other  fears  we  may  raise  all  our 
own  flowers,  and  need  buy  no  more  of  liim.  They  are  both  short-sighted,  as  I 
should  be  more  likely  to  need  two  gardeners,  and  to  buy  two  or  three  new  and 
choice  plants  where  I  now  buy  one,  if  they  encouraged  my  taste.  I  read  the  whole 
of  every  number  of  your  Horticulturist,  including  the  advertisements,  with  much 
interest,  and  conclude  by  assuring  you  that  if  you  comply  with  my  request,  the 
ladies  will  take  care  of  your  subscription  list  Frances  Mart. 

[Yes,  the  ladies  have  a  right  to  ask  the  Horticulturist  any  thing  they  please, 
and  we  will  do  it.  For  instance,  if  one  of  them  should  ask  us  to  turn  into  a  polly- 
wog,  into  a  polly  wog  we  should  turn  incontinently ;  at  least,  they  would  expect 
it.  Glad  to  hear  you  have  a  few  house  plants ;  what  could  be  more  appropriate 
for  a  lady  ?  If  you  don't  know  all  about  them,  we  judge  you  are  in  a  happy  con- 
dition to  learn  ;  and  that  is  just  as  it  should  be.  All  the  girls,  as  well  as  you, 
might  have  magniflcent  Callas  in  bloom,  and  a  good  many  other  nice  things,  if 
they  really  followed  our  instructions. — Here  we  have  the  florist  again  selling  flowers 
without  telling  how  to  take  care  of  them :  we  have  given  him  a  good  scolding 
elsewhere. — Well,  how  you  do  put  the  questions ;  thick  and  fast,  like  the  drops 
in  an  April  shower ;  but  we  can  stand  it ;  we  are  used  to  being  out  in  the  rain. — 
The  beys  in  Brooklyn  will  all  be  in  love  with  you  afler  such  a  meed  of  praise, 
vhich,  we  beg  to  say  seriously,  is  just  and  well  deserved. — Oh!  Frances  Mary, 
how  could  you  dash  the  romance  out  of  that  last  sentence  by  adding  the  cruel 
words  ^  subscription  list."  No  matter,  we'll  give  you  the  articles  on  Parlor 
Plants  all  the  same;  but  we  can  not  promise  the  flrst  one  till  next  month.  We 
were  full  before  your  letter  came  to  hand. — Ed.] 

P.  B,  Mead,  Esq.  :  Sir^ — In  regard  to  the  proposition  now  pending  before  our 
Sodety,  to  allow  twenty  per  cent,  commission  to  members,  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
Every  member  selling  five  annual  tickets  shall  be  entitled  to  his  own 
for  one,  the  thing  struck  me  as  very  objectionable.    I  think  it  would  deter 
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many,  who  would  otherwise  canvass  their  friends,  from  doing  so,  and  unduly 
stimulate  others,  until  they  would  be  voted  bores,  and  so  disgust  people,  that  out 
of  spite  they  would  not  subscribe,  though  they  would  like  to  do  so.  It  was 
argued  that  what  was  every  body's  business  was  nobody's,  and  nobody  attended  to 
it.  If  the  members  will  not  use  all  proper  means  to  influence  additions  without 
this  "consideration,''  they  are  a  very  contemptible  lot.  I  speak  of  the  thing  as  it 
is  now,  and  as  we  hope  and  have  good  prospect  of  making  it ;  in  the  half-torpid 
condition  in  which  it  has  slumbered  until  the  past  year,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  people  would  trouble  themselves  about  it ;  now  that  they  can  with  a  good 
face  do  so,  I  think  it  a  pity  this  wet  blanket  should  be  thrown  over  them.  The 
gardeners  are  stupid  if  they  will  not;  for  it  is  directly  to  their  personal  advantage 
to  do  so;  they  and  the  Society  are,  or  should  be,  one,  and  their  interests  identical. 
The  more  they  can  induce  to  join,  and  the  more  they  interest  them  after  they  have 
done  so,  the  more  and  better  customers  they  will  have. 

Should  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  deal  with  those  who  knew  what 
they  wanted,  and  how  to  treat  it  after  they  got  it,  than  with  those  entirely  igno- 
rant. There  would  be  fewer  complaints  of  plants  and  trees  dying,  (always  the 
gardener's  fault,)  if  the  buyers  knew  better  how  to  manage  them.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  extra  smart  ones  think  this  is  good  for  trade,  that  they  have  to  be  re- 
placed. I  think  they  are  mistaken.  Success  is  necessary  to  the  continuance  of 
any  thing ;  the  unlucky  ones  will  soon  become  discouraged,  and  cease  buying. 

On  our  meetings. — Do  you  not  think  there  is  too  much  time  wasted  in  lauda- 
tion ?  I  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  Society  or  Officers, 
but  I  think  we  have  had  glorification  enough,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  do 
something  rather  than  dwell  so  much  upon  what  has  been,  or  is  ffoing  to  be  done. 

What  in  the  world  do  we  want  with  so  many  Officers  and  Committees  1  A 
President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  it  seems  to  me,  would  answer  for  all  except 
the  three  last  committees.  This  would  involve  the  necessity  of  an  act  to  alter  the  | 
Constitution  ;  to  avoid  that  trouble,  why  not  elect  the  Vice-Presidents  from  the  ' 
working  members,  and  fill  the  other  offices  and  the  committees  from  that  body,  ' 
as  I  see  nothing  limiting  the  number  of  offices  a  member  may  holdl 

What  is  the  good  of  our  Library,  such  as  it  is,  inaccessible  to  any  one  except 
at  time  of  meetings,  when  no  one  wants  to  look  at  it?  If  we  can  not  at  pres-  j 
ent  afford  the  accommodation  it  is  conceded  we  ought  to  have,  at  least  can  not 
the  key  be  left  in  charge  of  some  one,  to  deliver  to  members  when  called  for  1 
If  only  this  partial  use  were  made  of  it,  I  think  the  Library  would  increase  con- 
siderably, independent  of  purchases.  ' 

I  am  a  Free-trader,  but  judge  the  object  of  our  and  similar  societies  must    ' 
necessarily  be  in  a  measure  local ;  the  "  State  of  Long  Island  "  I  should  think  a 
wide  enough  field  for  ours.      I  would  not  exclude   foreign   exhlbiters,  but  the     I 
A  propriety  of  allowing  them  to  compete  with  natives  may  be  doubted.     A  Flat- 
lands  gardener  would  probably  run  behind  a  Delaware  one  in  early  vegetables, 
and  yet  be  entitled  to  as  much  credit. 
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At  any  rate,  it  itr  unjust  that  extra  inducements  be  offered  to  large  foreign 
exhibiters ;  they  overshadow  and  frighten  away  our  small  home  ones,  whom  it 
is  our  especial  mission  to  encourage. 

You  may  say,  "But  we  can  not  get  up  a  good  show  without  them."  You 
never  will  with  them  (in  competition) — ^that  is,  our  show. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  that  the  gardeners  are  so  averse  to  playing  second  fiddle, 
and  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  member  to  bring  whatever  he  has  presentable, 
without  regard  to  his  chance  for  premiums,  or  whether  or  not  one  is  offered  for 
what  he  has  to  show,  but  such  at  present  certainly  is  not  their  feeling,  and  on 
the  point  above  stated  think  they  have  just  ground  for  complaint — Brooklyn. 

["  Brooklyn,"  as  usual,  is  pointed  and  vigorous.  There  is  no  member  of  the 
Brooklyn  Society  who  more  cordially  wishes  it  success,  or  does  more,  in  his 
sphere  of  action,  to  insure  its  success.  In  regard  to  the  commission  for  new 
members^  it  may  be  open  to  the  objection  of  associating  sordid  motives  with  a  duty 
which  ought  to  be  entirely  free  from  them.  Each  member  ought  to  consider 
it  equally  his  duty  and  his  privilege  to  introduce  as  many  new  members  as 
possible,  and  will,  if  he  is  a  faithful  member,  and  loves  the  cause  for  which  the 
society  labors.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Society  could  increase  its 
members'  list  without  this  consideration.  It  has  lately  shaken  off  its  slumbers, 
and  shown  a  degree  of  vitality  which  encourages  us  to  hope  great  things  from  it. 
We  think  it  is  generally  understood  now  that  we  are  to  enter  the  field  of  action  ; 
but  then  this  formidable  list  of  Officers  and  Committees  w  in  the  way  of  that 
somewhat.  The  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  number  of  committees  as 
to  their  size.  We  have  done  a  prodigious  amount  of  committee  work  in  our 
day,  and  the  result  of  our  experience  has  been  to  beget  a  prejudice  against  large 
committees :  as  a  general  thing,  we  decline  to  serve  on  them.  They  are  admir- 
able contrivances  for  doing  nothing.  Whether  some  reform  might  not  be  made 
in  this  respect  in  the  case  referred  to,  is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration. — In 
regard  to  the  Library,  we  think  the  new  order  of  things  will  work  some  salutary 
improvements :  let  us  afford  the  opportunity. — ^That  foreign  contributors  com- 
pete with  local  ones  is  altogether  owing  to  the  invitation  of  the  Society  itsel£ 
They  do  not  ask  any  special  privileges,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  compete  in  a  class  by  themselves,  leaving  the  local  exhibiters  to  do  the 
same.  The  Brooklyn  Society  is  under  many  obligations  to  outsiders^  and  we  do 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  exclude  them ;  "  Brooklyn,"  we  suppose,  would  hardly 
propose  this.  Their  presence  acts  as  a  healthy  stimulus  under  proper  conditions. 
The  prize  list  could  be  made  to  regulate  this  matter  so  as  to  please  all  parties. 
The  prize  list,  aside  from  this  "  foreign  "  consideration,  is  very  far  indeed  from 
satisfying  the  ^  home  demand." — ^It  is  plain  to  us  that  every  member  is  under  ob- 
ligations to  present  at  the  public  exhibitions  any  thing  that  he  may  have  that  is 
really  good,  no  matter  whether  a  prize  be  offer^  for  it  or  not ;  and  it  is  equally 
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plain  to  us  that  no  member  has  a  right  to  go  off  in  a  pet  because  he  has  not  taken 
all  the  first  prizes,  or  even  one.  We  wish  such  persons  could  see,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  how  very  unamiable  they  look.  If  you  do  not  get  the  prize  this  time, 
go  in  for  the  next,  and  show  your  pluck. — Ed,] 


HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETIES. 

Under  this  head  we  propose  to  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  proceedings  of  Horticultural 
Societies.  The  Brooklyn  Society  has  set  them  an  example  which  they  might  well  follow  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  society  at  large.  The  following  are  the  proceedings  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Society,  at  the  meeting  held  October  15,  1861,  somewhat  condensed: 

Tresident  Dkohauw  in  the  chair. 

Opened  by  Mr.  Mbad. 

[As  these  proceedings  have  got  somewhat  ahead  of  us,  we  take  some  liberties  with  our 
reporter  by  condensing  our  own  remarks,  and  saving  a  couple  of  pages.  We  will  simply  say, 
th:it  we  commended  Mr.  Burgess's  seedling  Dahlia  and  Daphne  cneomm ;  praised  the  fine  seed- 
ling Carnations  of  Dailledouze  and  Zeller,  besides  presenting  them  a  handsome  silver  cap  in 
behalf  of  the  Society ;  spoke  of  the  Pears  from  Mr.  Skeele ;  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  rare 
plants  presented  by  Mr.  Hamlyn ;  explained  the  mode  of  girdling  Mr.  Hite*s  vine  to  produce 
early  fruit;  expatiated  on  the  fine  collection  of  grapes  from  Mr.  Caywood,  of  Modena,  such  as 
the  Concord,  Diana,  Union  Village,  Montgomery,  etc.,  during  which  we  gave  the  history  of  the 
Montgomery  for  thirty  years  past,  spoke  of  its  fitness  for  cultivation  in  yards,  and  called  upon 
Mr.  Caywood  to  state  the  conditions  under  which  he  g^w  it,  to  which  he  responded  as  follows :] 

Mr.  Catwood  stated  that  the  preparation  of  the  soil  made  for  it  was  good  ground,  trenche<l 
two  feet  deep,  and  applied  what  manure  was  necessary ;  is  about  as  late  as  the  Isabella,  or  later ; 
agrees  with  Mr.  Mead  that  city  yards  is  the  proper  place  for  it  But  in  Poughkeepsie  they  are 
setting  it  out  by  himdreds.    It  is  erowing  there  and  producing  good  fruit. 

The  large  Grape  from  Mr.  Troworidge's  grounds,  was  from  an  Isabella  vine  that  had  first 
been  layered  eight  feet ;  next  year  8  feet  more ;  and  the  third  year  it  wouM  not  reach,  but  was 
brought  up  in  the  passage  way,  and  but  one  bud  above  ground.  The  adjoining  vines  grow 
common  fruit,  while  this  crows  large  size  fruit:  its  leaves  are  not  lobed  or  pointed  like  the  Isa- 
bella; suppose  it  to  be  a  freak  of  nature. 

Mr.  Mkad — Mr.  Caywood  has  now  told  us  about  these  grapes,  and  those  present  can  ludjro 
for  themselves.  In  protected  city  yards,  the  Montgomery  Qrape  can  be  grown ;  but  all  should 
be  satisfied  that  Grapes  are  hardy  before  planting  them,  since  they  are  to  last  a  hundred  years 
or  more ;  advises  Mr.  Caywood  to  sell  it  tor  yards  or  glass.  The  Golden  Chasselas  exhihited 
by  Mr.  Wells  is  like  it  If  we  can  find  a  foreign  vine  hardy,  and  that  will  ripen  its  fruit  we 
shall  have  made  an  acquisition.  Has  tried  to  grow  foreign  Grapes  in  open  air,  and  succeeded 
well  with  young  vines,  but  when  older,  the  mildew  killed  Uiem ;  and  others  have  had  the  same 
experience.  In  city  yards,  where  protected,  and  stones  and  brick  become  heated,  it  does  well ; 
that  is  somewhat  like  a  house.  Reflected  heat  from  walls  is  also  beneficial  WiU  now  take  up 
the  regular  discussion  for  the  evening :  "  The  cultivation  of  the  Grape  in  city  yards."  Propose 
to  commence  at  the  beginning ;  have  not  yet  done  so ;  can  take  up  side  issues  again,  and  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  the  foreign  and  native.  It  remains  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  call  us  to 
order.     Called  on  Mr.  Fuller. 

Mr.  FuLLut — ^As  Mr.  Mead  calls  up  the  subject  of  eultivating  Grapes  in  city  yards,  I  win 
confine  my  remarks  to  that  I  think  the  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Brooklyn  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  There  are  thousands  of  vines  planted  every  year,  and  not  twenty  per  cent 
of  them  succeed ;  but  the  success  of  the  few  encourages  the  masses.  All  should  plant  more 
vines,  and  encourage  a  luxury  that  no  family  ought  to  do  without.  The  failures  are  generally 
from  a  bad  selection  of  kinds,  and  bad  training. 

For  one  vine,  dig  a  hole  four  feet  square  and  two  feet  deep ;  put  in  thre^-fourths  soil,  and  one 
fourth  well-rotted  manure,  stirred  well  together;  cover  the  roots  four  or  five  inches  deep;  can 
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grow  grapes  in  any  city  yard  where  there  is  room  and  the  bud  can  get  to  them.  The  most 
rimple  manner  of  training  is  that  known  as  the  horizontal  arm  system.  The  first  year  grow  a 
strong  large  cane  by  pinching  in  the  laterals;  the  second  year  cut  down  and  start  two  canes 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground,  rubbing  off  all  other  buds;  grow  two  strong  canes, 
and  the  third  year  cut  them  down  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  bend  one  to  the  right,  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  horizontally;  rub  off  the  buds  on  the  under  side  of  the  arms,  and  grow  up- 
right canes  from  the  buds  above,  which  will  give  from  three  to  four  bunches  of  grapes ;  un 
Some  short-jointed  variHies  like  the  Delaware,  take  out  every  other  bud  on  tiie  upper  Bide,  or 
the  fruit  will  be  crowded.  The  upright  canes  from  the  arms  should  be  kept  pinched  in,  that 
they  may  not  exceed  their  limits;  this  ripens  the  wood  and  enlarges  the  fruit.  Ihe  fourth 
year  cut  these  canes  down  to  one  strong  oud  each,  from  which  get  other  fruiting  canes.  A 
vine  like  this  is  tiien  conmdered  established.  If  wo  wish  to  fruit  higher  up  on  the  trellis,  grow 
the  two  ann»  above  the  first  vine,  or  twine  two  vines  together  until  the  top  of  the  first  vine  is 
rt:ached ;  then,  as  before,  train  the  horizontal  arms,  the  vine  trained  above  being  planted  mid- 
way between  the  two  lower  ones.  Borders  in  city  yards  are  generally  too  narrow,  in  which 
cases  the  earth  underneath  the  walk  should  be  enricned,  or  the  vine  may  be  planted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  walk  and  carried  under  it,  and  they  will  do  as  well  as  in  a  full-width  border. 
Of  varieties,  the  Delaware  is  the  very  best  The  Diana  is  very  fine,  and  has  a  peculiar  musky 
aruma,  not  liked  bv  all  The  Hartford  Prolific  is  the  best  early  good  black  grape  we  have 
ever  seen.  Concord  is  better,  but  not  quite  so  early.  Rebecca  is  a  fine  white  variety.  Allen's 
Hybrid  and  Cuyahoga  are  new  white  grapes  thnt  promise  well.  These  seven  varieties  will 
afford  much  belter  grapes  than  are  usually  eaten  here. 

Mr.  Mead  approved  of  Mr.  F.'s  remarks,  but  he  did  not  say  enough  about  the  soil ;  called  on 
Dr.  Grant. 

Dr.  Grant  undertakes  it  with  reluctance,  yet  feels  that  he  U  able  to  treat  the  subject.  First, 
the  iceound  should  be  prepared  of  sufficient  depth,  which  is  easily  done  in  Brooklyn,  and  we 
will  go  to  the  matter  of  enrichment ;  it  must  be  permeable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  too  open. 
The  vines  fail  on  some  Long  bland  soils  that  do  not  have  sufilcient  retaining  power;  in  depth 
great  range  is  allowed — least,  eighteen  inches;  greatest,  two  to  three  feet — below  that  can  not 
be  mninta'ined;  that  depth,  with  well-mixed  soil,  can  not  suffer  from  drought  if  sufficient  per- 
meability be  had  by  drainiiig. 

Mr.  BaiDGE^fAN  uses  thoroughly  decomposed  manure  and  fresh  virgin  soil  from  old  pastures; 
eighteen  inches  in  depth  might  do,  but  two  and  a  half  feet  is  better;  use  bone  du:»t  or  chips 
well  worked  with  soil  No  heated  manure  should  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  roots;  over- 
Dianuing  is  a  common  practice,  and  very  bad;  a  general  fault  with  every  body  to  over-manure 
Bmall  places ;  they  make  the  soil  too  rich ;  has  had  complaints  of  roses  not  doing  well,  and,  on 
investigation,  found  them  too  richly  manured.  Generally,  there  is  very  little  good  soil  in  city 
yards;  lime  and  rubbish  are  left  by  contractors,  and  covered  with  a  slight  coating  of  coil. 
Slake  beds  far  enough  from  house,  so  as  not  to  be  affected  by  drought,  caused  by  the  heat  on 
the  interior  of  the  building,  the  rubbish  filled  in  around  it^ 

Mr.  MfAU  said,  neither  of  the  speakers  has  said  any  tliine  about  the  addition  of  foreign  sul)< 
stances ;  wants  something  else  added  besides  manure.  Add  some  kind  of  carbonaceous  matter 
to  give  permanence  to  the  soil  and  quality  to  the  fruit;  best  carbonaceous  matter  is  muck  ;  all 
gardeners  and  iiurists  make  use  of  it ;  advise  all  to  get  one  load,  and  put  with  it  a  little  lime,  a 
little  bone  dust,  and  a  little  ashes,  and  less  manure  than  usual;  does  not  object  to  stimulate 
the  vine  at  first,  aiid  without  manure  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Fuller  wished  to  know  how  much  is  a  little  lime,  a  little  ashes,  Ac 

Mr.  Mead,  will  tell  you :  Put  half  a  bushel  of  lime  to  a  load ;  or  spread  the  load  six  inches 
deep,  and  make  it  white  by  sprinkling  with  lime — a  little  bone  dust  is  half  a  bushel.  Make  a 
compost  of  thoroughly  rotted  manure  and  garden  soil;  mix  them  half  and  half — presumes  Mr. 
Fuller  knows  what  ''half  and  half"  is — ^fill  me  hole  six  inches  deep;  then  put  in  six  inches  of 
natural  soil,  then  two  or  three  inches  of  compost  above  the  roots ;  make  border  six  feet  wide ; 
if  four  feet  wide,  the  vines  should  be  six  or  eight  feet  apart ;  if  eiffht  feet  wide,  may  be  four  feet 
apart.  If  the  border  outside  of  a  hole  four  feet  square  is  good,  Uie  vine  will  run  out ;  a  friend 
had  all  his  vine  roots  run  towards  a  muck  bed  near  b v ;  where  a  soil  of  good  kind  is  furnished 
vines,  roots  will  leave  it  with  reluctance,  and  I  infer  m}m  this  they  may  oe  fed  at  home.  Had 
remarked  to  a  professor  at  New  Haven  that  vines  were  endowed  vnth  a  certain  kind  of  instinct, 
which  the  professor  said  could  not  be  so,  they  not  having  a  nervous  system;  but  certmn  man- 
ifestations m  animals  are  offied  instinct,  and  similar  ones  in  plants  should  be  called  the  same. 

Three  questions  handed  in  by  a  lady: 

1st   What  is  the  best  way  to  send  flower  seeds  to  Australia  ? 
2d.  What  is  the  best  way  to  send  plants  to  Australia? 
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3d.  What  iB  the  best  time  to  propaffBte  vine  cnttiogs? 

Objected  to  by  Chairman  as  out  of  oroer. 

Mr.  Mkad — Mr.  Chairman,  we  told  the  ladies  they  could  ask  any  thing  they  pleased,  and  at 
any  time.    Then,  affain,  is  a  lady  erer  out  of  order  ?    (Permitted.) 

Ist   Seeds  can  oe  sent  to  any  country  in  air-tight  cases.    They  are  the  best. 
2d.  Wardian  cases  are  the  best  known  things  to  send  plants  in ;  Mr.  Fortune  had  sent 
plants  to  the  London  Horticultural  Exhibition  from  Japan,  wUch  had  arrived  in  good  order. 
Sd.  Best  time  is  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  BaiDGBif  AH — 
let.  Fill  in  between  the  seed  papers  with  chaff  or  granulated  cork,  and  place  in  tin  boxes 
and  solder  tight 

2d.  Received  three  Wardian  cases   last  summer  from  Australia;  after  a  three  months' 
voyage  the  plants  were  perfectly  green  and  healthy ;  had  great  difficulty  in  tempering  them  to 
the  air;  saved  three-fourths;  this  is  the  safest  way;  generally  lose  ha]f  or  two-thirds  of  tender   i 
or  Boft  wood  plants  when  imported  frt)m  England ;  plants  should  not  l>e  packed  too  close  to- 
gether. I 

Mr.  MiAD  called  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Humphries,  who  died 
that  morning.  Since  the  formation  of  the  society  he  has  been  one  of  its  most  active  members, 
and  his  loss  is  a  serious  one  indeed  to  the  Society.  'As  an  exhibiter  he  took  a  forward  and 
prominent  part;  was  always  ready  to  work,  and  offiered  his  plants  freely.  As  a  grower  of 
specimen  plants,  he  had  but  few  equals,  and  as  a  Fuchsia  grower  no  one  surpassed  him.  He 
will  be  missed  as  a  valuable  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society.  He  suggested  all 
the  members  should  attend  his  funeral. 

One  word  more  about  grapes.— Other  exhibiters  have  received  prizes  for  choice  displays,  and 
some  notice  is  due  to  Mr.  Caywood,  of  Modena,  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  who  has  put  upon 
the  table,  to-night,  a  choice  disjMay  of  native  grapes. 

Thanks  of  the  meeting  voted. 

Suggested  that  grape  culture  be  continued  over  to  the  next  meeting.  Would  appropriate  one 
hour  to  miscellaneous  business,  and  one  hour  to  the  regular  subject ;  an  hour  or  half  an  hour, 
how  to  grow  plants  or  select  bulbs,  and  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Fuller  suggested  commencing  a  little  earlier  and  quitting  earlier.  Proposed  to  begin  at 
seven  or  half  past  seven,  and  quit  at  half  past  nine. 

Mr.  Catwood  said  the  fidlin^  of  the  Concord  is  a  new  idea  to  him ;  does  not  wish  to  take 
exceptions  to  the  source  from  which  it  came ;  his  grapes  are  still  on  the  vine,  and  exposed  to 
heavy  west  gales. 

Mr.  Bbidgbman — Other  causes  than  transportation  may  make  the  Concord  drop  its  fruit. 
This  remark  of  Mr.  Mead's  is  not  intended  to  condenm  the  grape ;  dropping  its  miit  is  not 
habitual,  and  is  new  to  him. 

Mr.  FuLLxa  had  sent  the  Hartford  Prolific  1000  miles  without  dropping  the  berry ;  thinks  it 
all  in  culture. 

Mr.  Mead— The  tendency  of  the  Hartford  Prolific  and  the  Concord,  when  fiilly  ripe,  is  to 
drop  their  fruit;  he  has  given  the  Concord  a  prominent  place;  was  the  first  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  it ;  these  Grapes  have  nothing  to  attach  them  to  the  peduncle,  no  core  like  the  IsaMla. 
As  vines  get  older  the  berry  adheres  oetter ;  mentions  this  Uiat  all  may  notice  it,  and  be  on 
their  guard ;  whole  boxes  of  the  Concord  have  come  to  market  this  season  with  detached 
berries.  The  Concord  Grapes  on  the  table  will  not  be  ripe  for  a  week.  Directed  to  pass  them 
around  to  the  ladies,  and  the  Society  adjourned  until  the  29th  October. 
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HORTICULTURIST  ADVERTISER. 


TERMS  FOB  1862. 


OM  paf^,  <^«  taMTtHMi.  •       ...       fie  M 

TtirM    do.    -       •       -       -       -       -       -SSOO 

Sw         do.  45  00 

Twtlvedo. 10  OO 

Ualfs  ■ 


Jjtm  than  a  q««ner  of  ft  |Nu(i».  at  th«  rate  of  15  oeatt » lte« 
for  each  inaertion.  The  third  and  fourth  cover  pa#es,  and 
the  second  and  third  pogei  in  front  of  Magazine,  tli  per 


AdrertiMmenta  ihoald  rmek  the  PvbU$k4r$  bj  the  20th  of  the  month  preceding  intended  pnblica- 
turn.  As  thej  are  not  always  able  to  meet  the  demands  for  advertising  columns,  the  communica- 
tions receired  first  hare  the  preference.    BoUuuoal  namet  mu*t  U  very  Ugibiy  writUti. 

As  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  adTertisemects  can  be  regulated  to  some  extent  bj  the  wishes  of 
Advertisers,  it  is  well  to  indicate  on  the  manuscript  about  the  space  wished  for,  and  the  number  of 
tnaerlSoos. 

Transisnt  AdTertisements  eash  in  adTance;  all  othen  payabis  qvartenljr. 

Addrea.  MEAD  &  "WOOD-WARD, 

Editor* and Proprieton af  the "EortieuUurist" New  Tort. 


INDEX   TO   ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Amsricaa  Ooano 18 

Bridgeaan,  A.,  8T6  Broadway,  N.  T 10, 11 

Biidsajsan,  A^  873  Broadway,  N.  Y It 

Bildsewater  Paint 18 

Oaiuioa*s  Hot  Water  Apparatus 17 

Oholee  Hew  Booka 9 

Coontn'  Oentleman, 6 

Dnccia,  O.,  fi«S  Broadway,  N.  Y 11 

Kniaf  aaent  Wanted 25 

FraMkiin  Almaaaek 87 

ranVCL  W.,  lona,  N.  Y,'. .*.'.. .'.  .*.'....'.'.' .Vith  pVcor. 

Ovtta  Peroha  Roofing. M 

Banfa,  S.  D.,  Columbos,  Ohio 21 

Beaderson,  Peter,  Jersey  City 4 

Hortfcvltariat  Prospeotna. 8d  p.  cor.,  81 

Hot  Water  Apparatus 18 

Hovty  ft  Co.,  BoHloD,  Maaa. 14 

Landscape  Oardeaiag ^ 4th  p.  oov. 

Koore'a  Bnral  New  Yorker 12 

Meirr** Moaeaa ^.,.    7 


Miehigaa  Farmer t 

Moaio  Vale  Seminary 88 

MazweUlk  Brothers,  Geoeva,  N.  Y 8,U 

Ohio  Farmer 8 

Prince  ft  Oo.,  Fluahing,  N.  Y 8 

PfeiAr,  A.,  Ctadonati,  0 10 

Snlloa,  ISaae,  Hightsiown,  N.  J 11 

Pinkner  ft  Olark,  118  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y 88 

Bare  Chance 4 

Sexton's  IM%  of  Books. 18,28,88,81 

Shappard'a  Varsery'ft  Seed  Agency 88 

The  Methodist 18 

TheOfaseryor 16 

jfa^aklejraniior 8 

ThoHewSagland  Farmer J 

The  Zadependent  88 

Thorbnm  ft  Oo„  18  John  itreet,  N.  Y 11 

Transon  Bros 85 

Woodward,  O.  B.,  28  Broadway,  N.  Y 18 

W«it*8  Improved  rmnp •• 


Advertisement. 


We  can  fVirnish  the  three  volamea  for  1869, 1860,  and  1861,  bound  for  $6,  or  will  give 
thetn  as  a  premtdm  for  Eight  New  SnbscHbers  at  $2  each. 

The  volomes  from  1854  to  1861,  (inclnsive  of  both  years,  eight  volumes  in  all,)  we  can 
fomisbbofand'for  $16,  or  will  give  them  as  a  premium  for  Twenty-five  Subscribers  at 
13  eacli.  We  can  probably  furnish  One  or  Two  complete  sets,  1846  to  1861  inclusive,  16 
▼olomefl,  handsomely  bound,  library  style  for  t^O— the  only  complete  and  thoroughly 
Olostratod  history  of  the  progress  of  Horticulture,  Pomology,  Landscape  Gardening, 
Rural  Architecture,  Ac.  ever  published  in  this  country,  the  value  and  rarity  of  which 
i#  ajittoally  increasing. 

1 


2  SorticuUurist  Advertivin^  Sheet. — January^  1862. 

GRAPES. 

NATIVE  GRAPES!!  NATIVE  GRAPES!! 

JDelawares^  Hartford  FrotiilcSy  MHanau^  Concords^ 

STRONG  HEiXTHY  VINES  OF  ALL  TEE  BEST  VABIETIES.  ' 

Foreign  Grapes ! !       Foreign  Grapes ! ! 

Buokland  Sweetwater,  Lady  Bowhb,  Trentham  Black,  Golden  iHambumli, 

Muscat  Hamburgh  BoWOOd  MoiCat,  and  more  than  thirty  other  ehoiee 

Tarietieih 

Our  Vines  are  veil-grown  and  thrifty,  with  short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood  and  plenty  of 
rootflL 
Prices  low  by  the  dozen,  hundred  or  thousand. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS. 

OsmvA,  Ontario  Co.,  K.  Y. 
January  Ul,  1862.  Jan.  Zt 


PRINCE  &  €0*9 

Liimseaii  Botanic  Gardens  Sc  Nurseries. 

FOUITDED  1732. 

FLU8BIH0,  LOHG  ISLAIB,  near  HEW  TOSK 

PMiMCJEn  CmMTmME^OCfUSSj  which  are  sent  to  purchasers  of  Trees,  and  to 
applicants  who  enclose  stamps.  Ko.  1. — ^Descriptivo  Catalogae  uf  Frait  and  Omazaeatal 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Baspberriea,  Cnrrants  and  aU  other  small  fraits.  Sfo.  2. — ^Roses, 
Oarnations,  CrysanthemoDots,  Phlox,  Iris,  Doable  Sweet  William  and  other  Herbaceous 
Flowering  Plants.  No.  4. — Wholesale  Catalogue  for  Nurseries  and  Dealers,  Comprising 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Rosea,  Plants,  Bulbous  [Flower  Roots,  Stocks  for  Engrafting,  &c.  No.  5. 
—Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Agriccdtural  and  Flower  Seeds,  and  Tree  and 
Shrub  Seeds,  &c.  No.  6.— Descriptiye  Catalogue  of  our  Unriyalled  odleetion  of  IGO  Se- 
lect Varieties  of  Strawberries,  with  a  Rb^otkd  List,  and  Direotiona  for  Culture.  No. 
7.— Rare  American  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds,  suitable  fur  sending  to  Europe  (French  and 
English  editions).  No.  8.— Wholesale  List  of  Native  and  Foreign  Grape&  No.  9. — 
Catalogue  of  Bulbous  Flowers  of  every  Class,  together  with  Tree  and  Herbaceous  Paso- 
nies.  Dahlias,  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Cowslips,  Auriculas,  Daisies,  Iris  and  other  Rare 
Flowering  Plants.  No.  10.— Wholesale  Catalogue  of  the  same.  No.  18.— Catalogue  of 
Greenhouse  Plants.  No.  14.— Deacriptve  Catalogue  of  820  Native  and  120  Foreign  Ya* 
rieties  of  Grapes.  Jsa. 


THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER 

A  WEEKLY  AGKIOIFLTUBAL,  HORTICULTURAL  AND  FAMILY  PAPER^ 

DB70TVI>  88PK0I1,LI.T  TO 

WESTERN  INTERESTS  AND  ENTERPRISES. 

The  pRAiBiB  Farmeb  Las  pow  occnpied  the  field  of  twenty-two  jeAvs^  and  ifi  increasing 
in  valae  and  interest  with  every  succeeding  year.  .        " 

The  rapid  development  «f  the  Gbeat  Wbw  famishes  a  field  which  it  is  just  suited  to 
occupy,  and  its  infiuence  is  being  felt  and  seen  in  Uiousands  of  Western  Homes. 

It  has  amongst  its  correspondents  some  of  the  best  talent  among  Scientific  Agrioul- 
tnrists  and  Horticulturists,,  and.  pjnUishes  anousQl/  hundreds  of  practical  letters  from^ 
practical  men  all  over  the  land. 

To  our  Eastern  men  desiring  to  learn  more  of  the  West,  of  its  Agriculture,  progress  and 
reeonrces,  the  Farm&r  will  give  more  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

TERMS  IH  ABVAHCE. 
One  Copy, -one  ye»p^      —   —       $8.00    I    Four  Copies,  one  year,        -       -       $6.00 


Tiro  Cople0»t}«^.  year,    -        -    ^     3.00    |    Twenty  Copies,  one  year,  -       -       20.00 
Samples  always  free. 

j».*r«b.  Address  EMEBY  ft  CO.,  Chicago,  HI. 


The  New-England  Farmer  for  1862. 

Ttn  Nsw  Ekqiahd  Fabmer  ia  published  weekly,  in  folio  form.  One  entire  page  is  occupied 
ezclusivtfly  with  artic1e«  relating  to  AgrieultuK^  nearly  all  original,  and  written  forourcoluoooa 
by  men  of  practical  experience  on  their  own  farra^.  Our  leading  object  i^to  give  tlie  results  of 
pmclical  operations,  and  the  knowledge  doawn  from  tbem,  and  aot  mere  speculations  or  plaua- 
ole  theories. 

The  remaiBder  of  the  paper  contAiQe:  A  cnrefally  prepared  digest  of  the  News  of  the  Week, 
as  full  and  accurate  as  constant  care  can  make  it; 

MiMellaneons  Reading  for  the  fomily  circle,  always  infltrUotive»  and  of  good  moral  tone,  as 
veQ  ma  entertaining.  Market  Renorta,  and  Prices  Current,  iucludtng  the  best  and  only  reliable 
report  of  the  Cambridge  .and  Brigfatoa  Cattle  Marketa,  prepared  exclualvely  for  our  eolooui^ 

Editorials,  Book-Not ic<^i  Ac. 

TSBM8  otr  Tam^-wmmxtiT  isfisw^n&iMAisn>  vabmsb. 

Inyariably  cash  Iri  advanee.  Single  copy  |2  a  year  ,  or  two  years  fur  $3.  Two  to  firt  copies 
fl.SO  a  year  each.  ^Ix  to  ten  coptes  f  1;40  a  year  each.  Kteven  to  fifteen  copies  $l.SO  a  year 
each.  Sixteen  copies  and  upwards  at  the  rate  of  $1.26  a  yeareaoh.  Specimen  Copies,  Poster^ 
and  l^ospectuset,  sent  free  to-  all  applicants. 

Tint  Wkeklt  Fahmeh  nnd  any  other  (2  Weekly  or  Monthly  publication  sent  to  one  address 
for  $S  for  one  year.  The  Wivkly  FabiiIcr  and  either  Hahpck's  MAOAsms,  the  Atf^Aimo.  Kniok- 
KRBocKCR,  the  CoNTiwKNTAt  MoHTHLY,  or  Godby'S  Lady's  Book,  seot  to  one  address  tor  $S.50for 
one  year.  Tm  FamrEa  will  l>e  sen^  in  ooflneetton  with  the  HoRTietTLtVRifvr  for  $3  «  y«ir  Inad  vaoce. 


THB  MOnrTHI.Y  NHW-KlTCSFXiAtn)  ^ABBTBB.    I»  a  magaslne  of  4d  large  oclaro  pages, 
' » ap  fhMn  tfte  oelanms  of  Uie  Wb^uy,  and  cootalnlDf 
,    II  to  priBU4  ep  flae  pftp<av  sod  1*  fttUy  Ulastraie4. 


made  ap  hwa  tfte  oelanms  of  Uie  WB^u;r,  and  cootalnlDf  srtleiss  relating  oaky  to  AgrtouUiirc^  auLUadied  puv- 


TBAMB  OV  TEUS  MOKVKIiT  N^BTW-^XlBrOIf AND  FAJUCSB.  lavarlAblj  ossh  In  ad- 
▼sacc:  Single  copy  $1  a  year,  or  two  yean  for  $1.60.  Two  to  fire  copies,  80  cents  a  year  each.  Six  copies  and 
opwards  at  the  rate  cf  75  cents  a  year  each.    ^^  tjend  for  specimen  copies  and  get  us  up  a  chi!>.  _    ' 

Addresa  H0UE8E,  EATOH  &  TOLMAH,  f  iil)U0hani  Hew  England.I'annj^,  ' 

Jtm^W^.  ...  BOSTON,  MASa 


ffoHicvUuriBi  Adver&nng  Sheet. — Jask^umry^  166S. 

A  Rare  Chance  for  a  I^Panerymaii  or  OapitEdist. 

An  additioDal  Partner,  either  active  or  silent,  is  wanted  in  one  of  the  oldest,  best 
establUhfid'I^iirHrieB  in  Pennsylvania,  for  tbe  pnrpoae  of  inoreamag  the  Capital  aQ4  ex- 
tending the  business. 

The  location  is  in  a  highly  improved  attd  ferfeU#  district,  in  a  very  refined  neighbor- 
hood,  within  a  short  distance  of  Philadelphia^  reached  by  railroad. 

The  business  is  large,  and  rapidly  increasing,  with  some  additional  capital  would  soon 
rank  among  the  first  in  the  Union. 

This  opening  offers  a  rare  opportunity  either  to  an  active  business  man  or  to  a  Capi- 
talist for  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

For  farther  information  apply  to  C.  K.  SAXTOH,  Ho.  25  Park  Row,  Hew  Toik, 

or  to  Mr.  THOMAS  BDEBHAlf,  Qermantown,  Pennsylvania.  Jan.t£ 

CIRCULAR. 


Our  Priced  List  for  the  Spring  «f  1862.  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Qrapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  etc.,  etc.,  i«  now  ready,  and 

will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  enclodng  stamb.  ' 

J.  Kisrox, 

B«x  IM  PiOakarvk,  Pa. 

RIOHA.E.IDSOISr'S 

The  advertber,  in  offering  the  following  described  Dahlias,  does  eo  with  the  belief  that  tliey 
are  the  moet  superb  set  ever  yet  seen  in  the  same  nOmber,  combining,  with  peifect  symmetry 
of  form  and  brilliancy  of  coloring,  an  unvarying  constancy  in  producing  perfect  flowers.  They 
have  been  selected  from  thousands  of  Seedlings  during  the  past  three  yean,  by  the  raiser, 
Andrew  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Fordham,  (who  is  oar  connoisseur  par  exceuenee  in  Dahlia  mat- 
ters.) carefully  tested  by  him,  and  are  now  for  the  tirst  time  offered  for  aaleu 

Strong  plants  will  be  ready  to  send  out  on  and  after  10th  May. 

Price  1 1  each,  or  $6  for  the  set  of  eight. 

X  BMMA  CBD^Ninr.— The  ne  plw  mltra  of  Dahliae,  poesessiiig  in  a  high  degree  every 
necesseary  qualification.  In  color,  a  unique  shade  of  rosy  red ;  in  form,  petal,  sice  and  sub- 
stance, all  that  could  be  desired;  and  its  constancy  ends  only  with  its  existence. 

a  MRa  RICHARDSON.'-A  Dahlia  of  great  beautv  and  exoelienoe  Color  blnsh. 
changing  to  pure  white  as  the  season  advances;  perfect  in  form,  very  fail  centre,  of  fine  sub- 
stance and  large  site.     Constant  to  the  last. 

3.  J.  W.  DIIQRAUWI-^A  brilliant  soariet,  of  noble  presence,  fine  In  farm,  centre,  and  sub- 
stance.    Constant  also  to  a  degree.    A  splendid  flower  for  the  back  row  of  a  stand. 

C  DR  KNIQBT.-— A  brilliant  yellow,  of  compact  and  beautiful  form,  very  high  centre 
and  fine  substance,  .good  size,  and  constant. 

5.  CARRIE  EMMON&, — A  gem  of  the  first  water,  a  ]a  Lollipop  in  color,  ino. 
Keynes,  the  celebrated  English  grower,  has  said  that  he  will  not  be  satisned  with  the  form 
of  the  Dahlia  until  it  equaU  that  of  the  Ranunculus^  Carrie  JSmmotu  haa  thai  dedn'id  perfee- 
turn  of  farm;  petak  cupped  and  beautifully  symmetrical;  substance  good,  size  medium. 

6.  ilEIAMJMid  TOMRINa— Bright  Gcideu  Orange*  a  Dahlia  possesung  every  good  quali- 
tyT—forro,  subsAnce,  petal,  and  size:  first  rate  in  every  respect. 

7.  DHRBTB  DE  GRAy. — ^Light  amber,  edged  witk  rosy  purple,  on  exquisite  combina- 
tion of  color.  In  form  it  is  remarkable,  being  a  perfect  dome;  its  centre  petals  the  high- 
est^ a  quality  rarely  found}  its  constancy  is  invariable.  Sizei  afod  subktance  good:  a  novel, 
and  moet  attractive  variety. 

a  MIEIS  "HSfART  GR±aE!NB.--Pure  white,  of  exquisite  form,  high,  full  centre,  great 
aobatance,  and  perfect  Arrangement  of  petal :  «  gem. 

FETES  HENDERSON,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


Sbrtteuliurist  AcherHsing  8he^.-*^anuaty^  1863. 


GARDENER'S  fflONTHLT 

AND 

0rtirultttral  l^iWistr. 

FOURTH  VOIiUME.— 1862. 

A  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL  deYoted  to  the  Diasemination  of  Practical  and  Re- 
liable  Information  on  the  Culture  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Cduxary  Yegetablb8,  and 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Sbbubs;  da  the  Kanagement  of  Hot  and  Gmuevboowii^ 
Vineries,  Orchard  and  Foroiko  Houses,  and  on  the  Culture  ot  Exotic  Fruc^  and 
Flowers  ;  and  Landsoapk  (tabdrnik^  Rural  Abohitbotubr^  and  ^BLovsw  AiK>a2CMB9i30| 
and  to  fVimish  the  Latest  Discoveries.  ImprOTcments,  and  Inrehtions  of  a  Horticultural 
character  in  the  kindred  Arts  and  Sciences  such  as  Botany,  Entomology,  CHEMifiTBT, 
MsoHANios,  &0.  And  also,  to  «fford  an  economical  AnrBRTifeiNO  Medium  to  Nursery- 
men, Florists,  Ac. 

EJDITE9   AY*  THOJITJtS  JfiEEBJiJy^ 

Formerly  Head  Gardener  to  Caleb  Cope,  Esq,,  at  Springbrook,  and  at  the  Bartfam 
Botanic  Garden,  near  Philadelphia;  Graduate  of  the  Royal  Botanic- G«rdefi^  Eew,  Lon* 
don,  £ng. ;  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Author  of  .^^  The  Amarioan 
Hand-Book  of  Ornamental  Trees,"  Ac. 

Aniited  by  an  able  Corps  of  AHEBICAH  and  FOBEIGH  COBBESPOHDEirClL 
Iti8pablWiedoiilhefii^of,eT9r7^<ifftii9t^  ■  •  1 


23  IrOBTH  SIXTH  SZBEET,  PHIUUtELPSIA, 

to  whom  Smine$8  cotnmnnications  should  be  addressed. 


.^  'w    .   Tenae  of  fitibsorlption. 

Ob«  eopy  for  eDe  yeAr,  pftyable  In  AdraDM     •       |1  00    TeD  eopla  for  one  year,  payable  In  adrance,       |7  00 
Yw  eoplet  ••  «  «  -        1  75    lUlean     ••       "  "  *•  -      10  00 

•!▼•••  ••  ••  ••  '.4  00    Twenly    -       *•  •*  .  •»  .       19^ 

d^  The  V017RTH  TOtUME  eommeneea  on  the  Urtt  of  Janaary,  1802.    Sample  coplee  farnlihed  grttli.oa 
appUcatlon.    The  HorUcoItarlai  and  Gardener*!  MonU4y,  Mat  for  |2  SO. 


'  The  best  of  all  the  Amerioan  H^wifapBnrdOTrvted  to  matters  of  Sural  Boonomy.* 

— ^SooTTBH  Faemkb  AND  HoRTicuLTUEtST,  Ediobargh,  Aug.  7,  1861. 


THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

This  Joarnal  was  commenced  in  1858.  Jhe  .Variety,  Soundness,  and  Practical  Nature 
of  its  Contents,  not  less  than  the  strictly  National  character  of  its  circulation,  have  rend- 
ered it  the  Favorite  Authority  of  the  Best  Fanners,  iu  all  parte  of  the  country,  and  the 
repository  of  the  moat  yaluable  Results  of  their  Experience.  No  expense  or  pains 
have  been  or  will  be  spared,  by  iu  Editors  and  Pabli^itrs,  to  place  it 

BETONB    CX>MPETinON 

In  the  extent  and  iatereit  of  its  correspondenoe-^-Domestlc  and  Foreign — ^in  its  illustra- 
tions and  general  Typographical  execution.    It  is  intended  to  elucidate  the 

Economy  and  Practice  of  Field  Husbandry, 

In  all  its  branches,  including  Grain,  Root  and  Grass  Orops,  and  all  the  processes  of  im- 
proved Fanning,  such  as  Draining,  Rotation,  and  Irrigation. 

As  A  Stock  Paper,  it  will  give  special  attention  to  the  interests  of  Breeders  and  Feed- 
ers— discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  Breeds,  and  General  the  Management 
and  care  of  Domestic  Animals,  the  Prevention  and  On  re  of  their  Diseases,  etc. 

In  Hobtioulturk,  including  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees,  Landscape  Gardening,  ^borioollnre 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  it  will  have  no  superior  as 

A  PnMtioal  and  Reliable  Guide. 

Minor  depftrtments  are  devoted  to  the  Dairy,  the  Apiary,  the  Poultry  Yard,  Rural  Architec- 
ture, Entomology  and  Domedtic  Ecunomy — iududtng  from  weeic  to  week,  more  or  less  in  each, 
and  always  from  the  best  aourew.  All  that  pertains  to  tbe  embeniehment.  Comfort  and  Enter- 
tunment  of  the  Rural  Home,  \»  considered  within  the  appropriate  sphere. 

Autheutic  information  is  also  presented,  as  to  all  tliat  is  progreeaing  in  the  Agricultural  world 
— the  proceeding*  and  Shows  of  Societies,  New  Books.  Implements  and  Manures — ever  keeping 
aa  eye  op*n  to  the  real  iaUrests  of  the  AgiiouUural  Chissea,  and  a  pea  ready  to  expose  the  hum- 
bugs of  the  day. 

The  Cocntrt  GK^rrLUCAH  contains  Sixteen  large  pages  every  week — making  two  yenriy  vol- 
umes of  over  400  pages  each  I  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  $2  $,  y^ar^  or  ^^iio  when  not  paid 
in  advance.    Subscriptions  commence  at  any  time. 


The  Coimtry  GenUemaa  and  the  Aainial  Seglster  Ibr  1862. 

Tkkvs  to  Gf^nn.— The  price  of  a  Magic  oopj  of  each,  to  ooe  person,  Hr  tft,25 :  two  copiet^  |4 : 
four  copies,  $7;  eight  copies,  fl3 ;  and  any  Wj^er  number  at  the  sante  rate,  which  include 
the  postage  on  the  EsaisTsa.  Wbftre«  however,  the  subscribers  are  already  soppUed  with  the 
RegisUr,  or  do  no*  wish  it,  w«  w^fl  send  tlie  Oowjrrav  GmrtLKmAti  aiotte  as  follows : — Three 
copies  for  $5;  fire  copies,  $8;  ten  copies,  $15.  New  volumes  begin  with  July  and  Jaouary* 
each  year,  the  19th  commences  with  January  1,  1662.  fig*  Subscribers  in  the 'British  Provin- 
ces will  add  twenty-six  cents  a  year  to  the  above  terms,  tu  cover  the  United  States  Poatnge  to 
the  Canada  LineSb 

LVTKBB  TVOKBB  ft  80H,  Albany,  H.  T. 


The  Ck>uNTaT  Gentleiian  is  the  name  of,  without  question,  the  Best  Aguicuia'ural  Pavee  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  devoted  to  Practical  Husbandry,  Agricultural  News.  Jlural  Architao- 
ture,  Grazing,  Horticulture,  Fruit  Culture,  the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gar4eD8»  Housewifery,  the 
Dairy,  Poultry  Yard,  Fireside,  Ac,;  Ac.  It  is  illustrated  willi  superior  engravings,  and  in  fact 
oomblnei^  in  one  large  sheet,  an  Agricultural/Bdrtlcultural  and  Family  Journal. — Chicago  Dem, 
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THE 


Young:  People's  Favorite. 


»<  »  •  •  «< 


mmri  mwm  im  %m\mi, 

not  ou>m  iucD  matt 

ILLUSTRATED  DOLLAR  MABAZINE  FOR  THE  Y0UN6. 

VoLnin  Xi^iUX  OOMMWOM  Janvast,  -1662. 
This  Magma w^  has  held  it  place  for  twenty-one  jean  as 

XHE  BBST  OP  US  KDrD  IE  THE  WOBLD. 

TLe  well-known  Robbbt  Msbbt  cootinnea  In. his  pUoe  ai  the  helm,  aided  by  Huum 
EUxoHBr,  Unolb  Wiujak,  and  Aunt  Sub,  aa  associate  Editors,  besides  a  boat  of  talented 
writers  for  the  Young. 


Contains  Stories^  Essays,  Instmotive  BesoriptioQs,  Artioles  oil  Hatnral  Hi4t«ry, 

Poetry,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  most  complete  Puzzle  Department  to  be  foand  in  any  MagacuM, 
all  finely  illustrated 

Tbaobxbs  of  PvBuo,  PtavATK  and  Soitdat  Schools  will  find  nrneh  in  the  pages  of  the 
Ifasemn  to  interest  their  pupils,  and  to  aid  them  in  their  Duties.  A  department  of  the 
Magazine  devoted  to  this  purpose,  will  be  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  Teacher 
and  Snnday-School  Snperintexiteltt  • 

A  Healthful  Moral  tone  Will  pervade  every  Deportment. 

Fine  Prites  given  for  the  best  Essays,  Btories,  Problems,  etc.,  and  f6p  the  solntf  on  ef 
the  Puzzles  contained  in  the  Magazine. 

Splendid  Premiums  of  Engravings,  Gold  Pens,  PhotcJgraph  Albums,  Sewing  Jiachilios 
etc,  etc.,  are  given  for  obtaming  subsoribers  to  the  Musbuic  and  Qabinbt. 

TEBMS:   ONE  DOI4LAB  A  TEAR. 
Aadrsis 

J.  N.  STBABirSy  Fubliaber, 

111  Fulton  Streeti  Kew  York  City 


6  SarttouUuriit  Advertising  SheeL — J^miMcry,  18SS. 

THE  OHIO  FAEMEE. 

.    VOL.  XL  1862. 

The  eleventh  yolmne  of  the  Ohio  Farmer  will  commence  haannry  4th,  1862.  Now 
i«  the  time  for  onr  friends  to  commence  making  Tip  clubs. 

If  any  man  wishes  to  farm  well,  or  keep  the  best  stock,  or  do  anything  in  the  agri- 
ealtural  line  as  it  should  be  done,  let  him  read  the  many  and  able  orig^al  contribu- 
tions to  that  large  weekly  paper. 

The  Ohio  Fanner. 

If  anybody  asks  you  what  is  the  best  stock — horses,  cows,  sheep,  swine,  poultry, 
&Cb — and  would  like  to  know  where  to  procure  them,  direct  thetn,  as  the  shortest  and 
best  way,  to 

The  Ohio  Fanner. 

If  you  wish  to  keep  posted  in  reference  to  the  latest  improvements  in  all  kinds  of 
Agricultural  implements^  and  where  you  can  buy  the  cheapest  and  be^t — ^for  the  best 
tmngs  are  always  the  cheapest — ^take 

The  Ohio  Fanner. 

If  any  one  is  desirous  of  beginning  in  fruit,  or  vegetable,  or  bee  culture,  and  wishes 
to  know  how  to  begin,  and  where  to  procure  the  best  kinds,  take,  for  one  year, 

The  Ohio  Farmer. 

If  anybody  wishes  to  get  a  volume  of  good  poetry  and  stories  every  year,  and  that 
well  printed,  and  on  clean  white  paper,  let  him  subscribe  for 

The  Ohio  Farmer. 

If  any  ambitious  housewife  wislies  to  do  the  best  baking  and  cooking  that  can  be 
done,  and  her  husband  wishes  to  have  it  done — if  she  wants  a  good  eook  book  every 
year,  and  a  new  edition  annually,  let  her  husband,  subscribe  for 

The  Ohio  Farmer. 

If  you  want  the  fashions,  as  good  as  you  can  get  them  from  Godey,  or  Le  Bon  Ton — 
and  especially  if  you  wish  to  know  what  is  becoming  in  the  couiftry  as  well  as  the 
dty,  get 

The  Ohio  Farmer. 

If  you  know  any  family  that  loves  good  reading,  and  particularly  good  stories  for 
chil(]bren,  or  wise  and  weighty  proverbs  for  adults — each  year  there  is  a  volume  of 
those  good  things  in  our  paper,  and  they  can  all  be  had  by  subscribing  for 

The  Ohio  Farmer. 

If  you  want  a  complete  and  reliable  daily  synopsis  of  the  war  news—which,  hei«- 
after,  will  be  regarded  as  a  history  of  this  great  struggle ;  sketches  of  the  prominent 
men  connected  with  it ;  and  all  the  most  valuable  war  literntyjre,  aubecribe  for 

The  Ohio  Farmer. 

Last,  but  not  least,  if  anybody  wishes  to  have  one  volume  of  poems,  one  volume  on 
domestic  economy,  one  volume  of  household  stories,  one  volume  of  fashions,  one  vol- 
ume of  Sunday  reading,  two  volumes  on  bee  culture,  two  volumes  on  flowers,  three 
volumes  on  stock,  four  volumes  on  farming  and  gardening  generally,  one  volume  on 
injurious  insects,  one  volume  on  draining,  two  v^umes.  of  misce^aneoua  matter,  two 
volumes  about  the  war,  subscribe  for  The  Ohio  Farmer. 

B^  Reader,  if  you  wish  twenty-two  volumes  per  annum  for  $2,  ($1.60  in  smaD 
dubsO  sabscribe  at  once  for  The  Ohio  Paiucbr. 

For  sample  numbers,  proi^pectuses,  &c.,  address 

TZXOJVf^S   BROTW^IT,    OI-EVBIiJ^.lSriD,  O. 

(8Mimtpftf«w) 
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TSEACe  07  TSa  OSIO  FAKMSK. 

Single  copy  one  year,  |2;  three  copies  one  year,  |5;  six  copies  one  year,  |10;  ten 
copies  one  year,  f  15 ;  fifteen  coj)ie8  one  year,  $21 ;  twenty  copies  one  year,  |25. 

1^"  Any  one  remitting  for  six  copies  or  more  at  cluh  rates,  will  be  entitled  to  an 
axtra  copy.  Persons  senduig  clubs  of  twenty,  can  send  any  additional  names  at  the 
same  rate,  |1.25  ^er  copy. 

EP*  Subscription  may  commence  at  any  time. 

BP*  Specimen  Numbers,  Prospectuses,  Posters,  &c.,  sent  free  to  all  applicant*. 
Send  for  a  lot  of  them,  and  get  up  a  club. 

^*  Money  may  be  forwarded  at  my  risk ;  large  amounts  had  better  be  remitted 
in  drafts  or  certificates  of  deposit,  to 

THO.  BROWN,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Specimen  TVuiiilier§  Free. 

RsxzvBR— ThAt  we  win  be  glad  to  send  Spedmen  Numbers  of  the  "  Ohio  Farmer  **  Frkk.  to  all  applicaiita; 
also,  Proapectusei  and  PoBtera.  Oar  Mends  will  greatly-  obliM  ns  by  sending  us  Uie^ames,  with  the  Post  Office 
address  of  such  persons  as  they  think  wonld  take  pleasure  in  aztendlng  tM  dnmlatlMi  of  the  ^Farmer,**  that 
we  may  fttmish  them  with  Sample  Nnmhen^  Frmpociam$^  Aa. 


Town  and  Villa  Gtardonfl,  l>ov  to  lay  oab  and  Manaj^e  with  PUiw,  etc,  illustrated  with 
several  hundred  Engravings-^City  and  SohnSfban  Chufd^ns  of  Paris ;  60  Plates,  beauti- 
fully colored — Bnstio  Adornments  for  Homes  of  Taste ;  splendid  work,  colored  plates 
— ^Beantifal  Leaved  Plants ;  6o  magnificent  colored  plates — full  dcMiiption — Pazton's 

Botanical  Bictionary ;  History  and  culture  of  all  plnnt»*-Gftrden  Favorites;  their  cul- 
tivatioD  and  propagation,  colored  Plates — Every  lAdy'S  Gtlid^  to  her  own  Oroen-honse ; 

full  directions.  Piates-^Parlor  Oardons— In-Door  Plants  and  how  to  grow  them— 
Ferns— Orchid  Mannal—Plant  in  Wardian  Cases-*- Wild  Flowers— Garden  Book 
of  Annnals— Amatenr  Florists*  Guide— Bose  Amatenn^*  &mde— Cordon  Training 
of  Fndt  Tree»--Cuiti»ati«i  of  the  Peach  and  Hectaiine  and  Strawberry,  colored 
Platefr—Leaved  and  Flower  Pictures,  and  how  to  make  them— Butterflies— Birds- 
Bees — ^Insects — Aquaria— Sea  Weeds-*- Shells*  besides  many  others,  on  all  aubjecte 
adapted  for  the  City,  the  Cotmtnf,  and  the  SfCt-Side, 

All  the  neip  Foreign  and.  American  hooka  receited  as  soon  as  issued. 

Subacriptions  receivfd  for  Frkhvh,  £.Nou&B,und  Auuioan  Pbriodicau.  Specimen  copies  can 
be  seen,  new  ob  old  work!4  obtaixeu  ob  imported  to  obdxb.  books,  maoazuvbs,  kt€.,  boumd-^ 
OAKDS,  CIRCULARS,  rrc.  PRINTED.    CsUlofCMea  of  foresfifn  and  American  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

Agent  for  the  Sate  of  Chamberlain*S  Patent  Moss  Baskets  for  growing  Plants,  Fruits, 
aud  Flower? — the  greatest  novelty  of  the  day. 

Also  for  Eberhiurdts  Patent  Metallic  Flower  Pots,  Fern  Cases,  Hanging  Bask- 
ets, Propagating  Oases,  Ac.,  beantifnlly  ornamented  in  imitation  of  French  China. 

A  call  respectfully  solicited  bj     .  C.  B.  XILUSB,  Horticoltiiral  Agency, 

Jan. No.  29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  MICHIGAN   FARMER. 

A  Weekly  Agricultural,  Family  and  News  Paper,  designed  to  id  teres!  and  entertain 
Farmers,  Stock-Uaiaei-g,.  Fruit-Growers,  Mechanics,  and  the  Families  of  all  classes. 
Published  at 

611  PORT  STREET,  DETROIT. 

WM.  BBL  DOTY,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

L^'ZTSs,     [corresponding  Editors. 

Terms. — One  copy  |1.50;  six  copies  $8  ;  ten  copies  $12;  fifteen  copies  $lY;  twenty 
pies  $22 ;  thirty  copies  $S2 ;  forty  copies  $42 ;  fifty  copies  $50  (only  $1  each  !)  pay- 
le  stricUy  in  advance. 

/aa.ArA.  Sij^  Montha  for  HI  Bightean  Months  for  $211; 


oopi 
able 
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FLOWER  POTS 

OF  A 

l^&vr  IPattem  emd.  Ivdiaterial. 

Equal  to  Terra-cotta  in  hardness  and  dorability,  and  as  poroos  as  tbe  commoD  cUy.  Color 
ft  yellowish  buff.  Below  the  circular  and  moulded  rim  on  both  PoU  and  sancer^  they  are 
finished  with  sixteen  sides  and  angles,  giving  them  a  very  neat  appearance.*  They  are  mads 
in  all  sizes  corresponding  to  those  of  the  common  pot,  so  that  plants  may  be  easily  shifted  into 
them  for  the  parlor  or  conservatory, — 

Sizes      ....       4in«   I   6in.   I   6in.   I   Vin.   I    Sin.   I   9in.   |    lOin.   I    llin. 
Price  per  dozen  pots  and  saucers     1.00  |   1.25  |   ].50  |  2.25  |   8.00  |  4.00  |    6.00    |    9.00 
A  Liberal  discount  from  the  above  to  dealers  and  purchasers  by  the  hundred, — 
Samples  have  been  Mnt  to  the  following  places: 

Offioe  oRhe  Horticulturist,  New  York. 

"        "      American  Agricaltorist,  New  York. 
**      Gardener's  Monthly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Thorburn  is.  Co.,  16  John  Street,  New  York. 
R.  Buist  <k  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Elwanger  A  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Parsons  A  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Hovey  A  Co.,  Boston,  Masa. 
B.  K.  Bliss,  Sprinefield,  Mass. 
John  O.  Barker,  Hartford,  Conn. 
George  Niehol,  Providence,  R.  I. 
James  Haggerty,  Poughkeepne,  N.  Y. 
Walter  Park.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A.  PfeifFer,  Cincinnati,  Ohia 
Agent  for  the  Manufacturer, 

AVBEEW  BRIBOEMAH,  878  Broadway.  New  York. 

GRAPE  ROOTS  AND  CUTTINGS. 

100.000  Catawbas,  one  year  old,  at  $15  per  thousand. 

60.000        "  two  year  old,  at  |20    " 

40,000  Isabellas,   one  year  old.  at  $20    "         ** 
Isabellas,  two  years  o1d,*|6  per  hundred 
Norton's  Virginia,  one  year  old,  $20  per  hundred. 
Catawba  cuttings  $2  per  thousand. 
Isabella  cuttings  f  4    ** 

FRUIT   TREES. 

Standard  Pears,  two  to  three  years  old,  $88  per  hundred,  $280  per  thousand. 
Dwarf  Pears,  two  to  three  years  old,  $26  per  hnndred,  |200  per  thousand. 

Do.  one  year  old,  $20  per  hundred,  $150  per  thousand. 

Apples,  two  to  three  years  old,  $12  per  hundred,  $100  per  thousand. 
Cherries,  Stan.  Maziard,  two  year  old,  $16  per  hundred,  $126  per  thousand. 

Do.      Dwarf  on  Mahaleb,  two  years  old,  $18  per  hundred,  $160  per  thousand. 
Peaches  $10  per  hundred,  $80  per  thousand. 
Plnms  $36  per  hundred. 
€k>oseberiies^  Houghton,  one  year  old,  $16  per  thousand. 

Do.  do.        two  years  old,  $20  per  thousand. 

Also,  a  fine  collection  of  Currants^  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  etc    Catalogue  will  be  aent 
on  application.  Foi:  sale  by 

ANTHONY  FFEIFFEB, 

»t(j»n^reix,MMch.V  Avondsle  Nurseries,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Volainet  oii«  to  algbL  IMA  to  ISfiS^  ^ooIqbiv^,  and  volumes  twelve  Mid  ibiriees^  1669  to  1868» 
or  any  aingle  onaabers  tnereof,  for  wbi^h  we  irill  muke  an  offer  on  receiving  a  list,  or  will  ex- 
change Dumbere  or  volumes  of  other  ypars.  We  must  urge  upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of 
perfecting  their  sets  at  the  time  of  Publication. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS« 

Peach  and  Nectarloe  Trees  ia  Pots  for  Orchard  Honses,  ready  for  fhuting.    Alao 
150,000  Peach  Trees  for  Orchard  Culture,  and  otbor  Froit  Trees. 
For  circiilan»  address 

ISAAC  FUIXEN, 

'•*  <«•  HIGHTSTOW^,  N.  J. 

878  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORKI 
5imaKKT  tXD  GBSI1I40V8B,  Obtoeu,  L.  I.  J*o-  lit. 


AliFRED  BRIDGEIIAM, 

@giP  W^I%llHI©(UISi,  IT©., 
No.    876   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

CHARLES  D17GGIJV,  ARCHITECT, 

»32  B&OASWAT,  HEW  TOKK.  »t 

DedgM  and  PlMw  for  all  d<MripUon  of  BMMings  cnr^lly  prepared  with  the  neeenary 
•pMifiratiom  and  wcrking  Drawtnga,  and  reliable  estimate*  of  e<«t. 

AcaUhwUttled  to  Mamiae  BtarteMople Ttowa,  Omrtaii  and  flam -af  honwa treoled  ttoa ay  BwIgM In 
nttoai  place*.  A  sheet  wUb  Six  Dcelfna  enmred  and  printed  in  the  same  ityle  u  the  one  pnMMMd  In  the 
inmrf  aomber  st  tha  BoanoiaTsaiaT  wtU,  oa  *nrl'|*"~"  be  forwarded  gratle  to  aaj  part/  eootenplatinf 


T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

OLD  CA9TLB  XnTRaBRZBS, 

QENETA,  ONTARIO  CO,,  N.  Y. 

All  kinds  of  Fbuit  Tress,  Gbafx  Yjnu,  Obvavektax.  Tbjiss,  Sbrubs,  Roasa,  kiio.»  Wholesale 
and  BeuU, 

■■-■■'■■■■  ■       ■  ■  ■       *  ■       I        —  ' 

J.  X.  TEOBBUBH  &  CO.,  15  John  Street,  "Bern  York,  Qfowen  aad  Importer 
of  Ctaxdeji  ami  Field  SeedA 

t;oiMteDtl/  oa  band,  seeds  of  Norway  9praee,  Snmpeaa  ftlr«r  fir,  Scotch  Vlr,  European  Larch,  Beeeh,  Kcrway 
MAge,  Bug  AiMSilaa  gjae^  As.,  Aa.,  jie.    6aMU>glMs  on  AppBeaUMi. 
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A  SaasonabU  ▲imoiinoemast^'whlek  ptoast  Read,  and  Proolaim  to  fovr  Aoquaiataneea. 


MOORE'S  RURAX,  NEW-YORKER, 

TO!  LBADINO  AKD  MOST  POPOLAB 

Agricultural,  Literary,  and  Family  Newspaper  in  America. 
PEOSPBCTUS  OP  VOLUME  Xm,  POE  1862, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  vUlely  known  aa  the  tnont  Valuable  and  Popular 
Journal  in  iu  Sphere — as  the  Best  and  Orcapbt  combined  Agrionltora],  Hortioiiltural 
Literary,  and  Family  Ne^irBpaper — will  enter  upon  its  Thirteenth  Year  and  Volume  in 
January,  1862.  Those  familiar  with  its  career  are  aware  thatTnK  Rural  has  long  surpassed 
all  rivals  in  the  Tarious  jroportaot  essentials  of  a 

OOMFIiETE  RURAL,  FAMILT,  AND  NEWS  JOURNAL^ 

One  which  ardently  seeks  t<y  promote  the  Pecuniary  Interest  and  Home  Happiness  gf  the  tens 
of  thottsands  of  Families  it  visits.  For  years  it  has  excelled  in  Variety  and  Usirfulneas,  and  Be- 
liabllity  of  general  Contents,  as  well  a3  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its  Illustrations  ;  and  now 
the  Correctness  of  its  Record  or  the  Rebellion  and  other  News  of  the  D  ay  renders  it,  mors 
than  ever  before, 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FAVORITE  HOME  WEEKLY. 

This  fact  is  abundantly  manifested  by  the  recent  large  additions  to  ita  immense  circulation 
which  prove  Its  increasing  popularity  tliroughout  the  Free  and  Border  States,  the  Canadas, 
Ac  Its  recruits  include  numerous  F^armers,  Horticultansts,  Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  Pro- 
fessional Men  and  Sensible  Women,  from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and  Canada  to  California.  The 
Rural  has  long  been  pronounced  the 

BEST  JOURNAL  OF  T3  CLASS  ON  THE  CONTINENT 
Recently,  however,  its  pages  have  been  rendered  more  ijiterestiiig  and  valuable  to  the  general 
reader  Uum  formerly-— for,  in  addition  to  a  great  amount  of  Practical,  Tlm^y,|md  Entertaining 
Reading,  (upon  Agriculture,  Hortioultues,  Domestic  Economy,  Soiencb,  Art,  Edvoation, 
Ac,  Ac,  with  a  variety  of  Engra vinos.  Music,  Tales,  Foreign  and  Dombstio  CoaaBSPONDSNCE, 
Poetry,  Ac,)  it  contains  a  complete  and  carefully  prepared  Weekly  Suounary  of 

THE   LATEST   W^AR   NEW^^S, 

So  that  every  reader  mav  be  reliably  informed  of  the  great  Events  of  the  War  roa  the  Umioii 
The  Rural  is  National,  ratriotic,  and  Progreaaive — earnest  in  its  support  of  the  Union,  Consti- 
tution and  Laws — and  oonatantly  ondeaTora  to  promote  the  Best  Intareati  of  the  People  and 
Country.    In  fact,  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  ana  will  continue  to  be 

THE  PAPER  FOR  THE  TIMES, 

Famishing  a  weekly  variety  of  appropriate  and  interesting  readlne  for  the  varioafl  roembert  of 
the  Family  Circle.  We  tryst  ita  earnest  advoca^  of  the  Right  andoondeiBiiation  of  the  Wrong 
will  eoasmendit,  as  hitherto^  to  the  Friends  of  Pure  and  Instructive  literature  In  both  Town 

■ad  Country. 

"  ,^^^ ^_ 

VOL.  XIII,  FOR  isea. 

Will  be  published  in  Superior  STYLB^^witfa  New  Tifpe^  ^nod  vahiU  Paper,  and  many  Jiru  JCnarm- 
ings.  Its  Form  will  continue  Doable  Qi»rto,  with  an  Index,  TiUfi  Page,  Ac,  at  close  of  the 
year,  rendering  the  volume  complete  for  binding  and  preservation. 

TE&MS,  alwa3rs  in  advance,  l^^o  Dollars  a  Tear.  To  Agpents  and  Clabe :  Three  copies 
for  $0 ;  alx  for  $10 ;  ten  for  $16 ;  fifteen  foy  $21 ;  twenty  for  $26,  and  any  additional  number  at 
the  latter  rate,  ($1.26  per  copy,)  with  a  free  copy  to  every  person  remitting  for  a  club  of  six  or 
more  according  to  terms.    |ar"  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  HoRTicuLTURrer,  one  year,  $8. 

P^  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  and  form  Clubs,  as  Subscriptions  can  begin  with  the  volume 
or  any  number.  Efficient  Local  Agents  wanted  in  all  places  reached  bv  the  United  States  and 
CeDada  malls,  to  whom  we  shall  t^  to  ^ve  Chod  Pay  for  Thing  Good.  |^  Speeioien  Nuna- 
bers,  Show-Bills,  Inducements,  Ao.,  eent  free  to  all  disposed  to  benefit  their  neighbors  and  com> 
munity  by  introducing  the  paper  to  more  general  notice  and  support. 

December,  1861.  Apnubw  D.  I>.  T.  MOORB,  RoohMter,  N.  T. 

DacL  A  Jan., 
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A    NEW   VOLUME 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  HOETICULTURE; 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL 

or 
HorCicoltoral  Science,  landscape  OardeniniT  and  Baral|Art. 

COMMENCES  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY,  1862, 

THK    THIRD     VOLUME    OP    THB     FOURTH    8BRIB8. 

EDfTED  BY  O.  M.  HOVEY, 

AUTHOR   OF  **THB  FBVITS   OF  AMERICA.**  V 

CompUU  Seta  in  Twenty-Seven  Volumes^  handaomdy  houndy  $2  each. 

The  third  Volume  of  the  Fourth  SxRiia  (Vol.  XXVIU.)  coromencea  on  the  first  of  January. 
It  has  DOW  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  is  so  popular  throughout  the  country,  tbat  it 
would  appear  superfluous  to  urge  its  claims  upon  the  attention  of  cultivators,  amateurs,  or 
gentlemen  interested  in  Horticultural  pursuits^  It  has  been  highly  inHuenttal  in  diffusing  a 
taste  fur  Gardening  and  Rural  Art  everywhere,  and  is  un  almost  indispensable  aid  to  the 
PomologUi,  t1i«  lover  i>f  Flowers,  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  all  who  feel  tlie  least  interested 
m  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  plants,  in  the  adornment  of  their  gardens  and  grounds,  or  in  the 
iprttd  of  a  taste  for  Rural  improvement  To  enlarge  its  iofiuence,  corresponding  with  this 
advanee  of  taste,  and  the  increasing  number  of  cultivators  throughout  the  country,  is  the 
object  and  ambiUon  of  the  editor.  * 

It  will  embrace,  among  other  kindred  sabjecta,  the  following : 

The  Kitchen  Garden, 


ReTlewa  of  HortiouHaml  Works, 

Suburban  Visits, 

Foreien  Notices, 

Monthly  Qoasip, 

Replies"  to  Questions, 

Reports  of  Horticnltaml  So<Metief. 


The  Progress  of  Horticulture, 
The  Science  of  Cuiavation, 
Descriptions  of  all  Xew  Fruits, 
Deacriptions  of  ail  New  Flowers, 
I>e«criptionft  of  all  New  Trees  and  Shmbs, 
Pomologieal  Gossip, 
Undtcnpe  Gardening, 
And  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  cultivators,  a 

XontUy  Oakndar  of  Hortbrnltozal  Operations 

will  be  given  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  wanu  of  amateur  cultivators,  reminding  them  of 
the  ronUne  of  operations  which  are  necessary  to  be  performed  in  the  Fruit  Gard<>n,  Flower 
Garden,  Ornamental  Grounds,  Greevhoutes,  Grapery,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  through  the  vary- 
lag  seasons  of  the  year.  In  fine,  giving  all  the  information  which  the  amateur  or  the  country 
geatlemaa  requires  to  manage  sucoeaafnUy  the  smallest  or  largest  garden. 

In  the  twenty-aeven  volumes  now  completed,  more  than  Mght  Hundred  DratoingM  of  the 
Newest  and  Finest  Fruits  have  appeared,  many  of  them  in  no  other  work,  and  upwards  of 
Eighteen  Hundred  other  Engravings,  illustrating  the  great  rariety  of  subjects  treated  upon. 
5o  pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Magazine  what  it  has  heretofore  been — the  most  valua- 
ble Uorflealcotml  periodical  extant^ 

Tnun^  Two  DoUart  a  year,  io  advance,    Four  oopiea  to  one  addrass*  Six  Dollars. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

•»».  m  KUby  Strea,  BodM.    ' 
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AMERICAN  GTJAlSrO. 

TO  FARMERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  GUANO. 

This  Guano  from  JTanrii  iRlmid,  in  the  Pao!fle  Oopnn,  ooataininn  8#  per  oent  of  PhoepUiet 
aod  Bulpliates  of  Lime,  and  the  tnoat  valuable  fertUizor  kaowa,  19  oflRered  for  tale  in  large  or 
small  quantities  at  two  thirds  the  price  of  Peruviau.  For  full  information  aud  particulara, 
address 

O.  S.  MARSHALL, 

President  of  tlie  American  Guano  Compa/ny^ 
Marsh  IS  ttaom.  fl6  WiUiam  Street,  Hew  York. 


THE    ORIGINAL 

Bridgewater  Paint  of  New  Jersey, 

FIRE  and  WATER  PROOF,  for  Roofs,  Outside  Work,  Decks  of  Vessels,  Iron  Work.  Villas. 
Churches,  Bridges,  Depots.  Brick  Walls  and  Stucco  made  Water  Proof,  and  as  hard  as  stone. 
Green  House  Sashes  and  Skylights  made  permanently  Water  Proof  In  packages  of  600  lbs. 
200  lbs.,  100  lbs.,  and  50  lbs. 

For  circulars,  seod  to  Depot,  74  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y. 

WM.  W.  BETTS,GhexLeral  A^nt. 


LAHDSCAPE  OA&DEHIHGAHD  &U&AL  A&CHITECTUBB 

LANDSCAPE,  AGRICULTURAL,  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

SarTeyingT)  lieTelingr  and  Draugphlingr. 

GhEO.  E.  ^W^OOID^W^^PtlD, 

No.  29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Is  prepared  to  execute,  promptly,  all  commissions  in  any  department  of  Design  or  Construction. 
CouNTBT  Skats,  Parks,  Rural  Ceicbtbries,  Roads,  Ac,  ARTisncAUT  Laip  Out,  and  Dxaxaiis 

FURNIBHKD  VOR  LaITDSOAPB  TrRATXKNT  AMD  RoRAL  iMFROTRMRirr. 

Platu^  Wbrhing  Drawing$,  Superintendence^  <tc,for  Buildings  ofenerif  Olass. 

SURVEYS    MADE,    BOUNDARY    DISPUTES    ADJUSTED,    AND    ESTATES    DIVIDED. 

ToDomphical,  Ovtline,  and  other  Maiv,  Plans,  and  Drawikgs,  handsomely  executed.   Plans  and 
Oci  IC  Lerels  for  erery  rariety  of  Drainage. 
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§fETON§'  mOTdDlaY  m  metokidbeMo 

THIRD   VOLUME  NOW  OUT. 


Aay  one  obtaining  one  tie#  subscriber  fi>r  one  year  to 

THE   METHODIST 

Can  reeeive  the  al>0Te  as  a  premiam. 

The  three  Tolumef — maldng  the  most  reliable,  the  most  thorough,  and  the  most  interesting 
htitory  of  the  rise  and  progreas  of  Methodism  erer  written^-^re  offered  for  three  new  sab- 
ieribersw 

Specimen  nnmhers  of  Thk  Meihodist,  containing  list  of  Premiums  of  all  valaes,  sent  free  on 
application.  Address, 

FUBLISBERS  OF  THE  METHODIST, 

No.  7  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

THIRD  VOLUME  COMMENCES  JANUARY  11,  1802. 


THE  METHODIST: 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  PAPER  IN  THE  DENOMINATION- 

THE  METHODIST  has  now  been  before  the  people  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  its 
eoorae  has  been  such  aa  to  win  the 

EIKTIRE  APPROBATION  OF  THfi  GHIJBGH. 

rr  IS  EDITZD   BY 

BSV.  GEO.  B.  CB00K8,  D.D.,  assisted  by  BEY.  JOHN  M'CLnTIOCK,  D.D., 

At  present  residing  in  Paris  as  Corresponding  Editor. 

REV.  BB.  ABEL  STEVEHS  and  BEV.  DB,  HADAL,  are  among  iU  editorial  corps 
PBOE.  8CHEM  prepares  its  Summaries.  OBANOE  JXTDD  writes  its  Stock  and  Prodnce 
Karketai     D.  MELLI88  unites  iu  Financial  arUole. 

PORTRAITS  OF  DISTrSTGUISHED  MEN,  with  Life  Sketches. 

SERMONS  BY  DISTINGUISHED  MINISTERS. 

FAMILY  READING,  MUSIC,  etc,  etc.,  etc. 

It  has  the  Most  Attractive  PREMIUM  LIST  in  the  Country. 

Send  to  tho  Publishers  for  a  Specimen  Copy,  sent  free,  containing  a  full  list,  irith  every  ex 
plaDstion. 

For  <6  Sabaeriben^  at  $2  each,  we  will  send  a  Mason  ^  Hamlyn's  $75  Melodeon. 
For  50  "  "  "  Mason  A  Hamlyn's  $60  Melodeon. 

For  40  "  "  "  Wheeler  A  Wilson's  $45  Sewing  Machine,  or  a 

Finkle  ds  Lyon's  $50  Machine. 
For  SO         "  ••  "  Willcox  A  Gibb's  $30  Sewing  Machine. 

For  20         "  •'  "  Irving's  Works. 

For  18         "  •  "  Bayard  Tkylor's  Travels. 

For    6         "  "  "  Webster's  Pictorial  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

STSREOSCOPES  and  VIEWS  of  any  T«lue.  GOLD  PENS  to  any  amount  MUSIC  in  any 
qaaAtity,  ete.,  ete. 

TERMS. — 12  per  year,  payable  in  advance ;  S  copies,  $8;  IS  copies,  $20;  21  cef^es^  $60. 

AddresB,  THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  IMEETHODIST, 

No.  7  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 
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THE 

NEW  YORK  OBSERVER, 

THIS  NEWSPAPER  is  now  the  largest  and  cheapest  of  its  size  in  the  whole  conn* 
try,  possessing  attractions  peculiar  to  itself,  and  giving  it  a  wide  circulation  in  all  part 
c»f  our  country. 

It  is  loyal,  national,  conservative,  and  earnest  in  its  support  of  the  Government,  the 
Oonstitutlon,  and  the  Laws. 

Its  distinctive  features  are : 

1.  It  is  printed  on  a  double  sheet,  so  as  to  make  TWO  CX)MPLETE  NEWSPAPERS, 
one  devoted  to  SECULAR,  and  the  other  RELIGIOUS  matters;  and  these  maybe 
separated  so  as  to  make  two  complete  journals,  while  the  price  for  both  is  no  greater 
than  is  charged  for  many  papers  smaller  than  either  one  of  the  two. 

2.  It  gives,  every  week,  a  complete  synopsis  of  the  most  interesting  events  Sn  ALL 
RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS,  including  those  that  are  called  Evangelical  and  those 
that  are  not;  as  every  intelligent  Christian  wishes  to  be  well  informed  respecting  all  of 
them. 

3.  It  gives  a  well-digested  epitome  of  the  NEWS  OF  THE  DAY,  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic, prepared  with  gre/it  labor  and  care,  so  that  the  reader  is  sure  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  every  event  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  public.  It  has  distinct  departments 
devoted  to  Agriculture  and  Commercial  matters. 

4.  The  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  OBSERVER  is  unrivalled,  and  has 
long  commanded  the  admiration  of  intelligent  men. 


Terms  for  N"eTsr  Subscribers. 

1.  To  each  new  subscriber  paying  in  advance,  $2.50  for  one  year,  we  will  send  the 
paper  and  a  copy  of  our  Bible  Atlas,  with  five  beautiful  colored  maps. 

2.  To  the  person  obtaining  subscribers,  we  will  give  ONE  DOLLAR  for  each  NEW 
subscriber  paying  $2.60  in  advance. 

3.  To  any  one,  now  a  subscriber,  sending  us  one  NEW  subsoriber  and  $4,  we  will 
send  both  papers  for  one  year. 

EP"  SPECIMEN  NUMBERS  of  the  NEW  YORK  OBSERVER  will  be  sent  oratb 
to  any  address  that  may  be  forwarded  to  us  for  that  purpose. 

The  state  of  the  country  renders  it  important  for  us,  and  desirable  for  the  churches, 
that  a  new  and  earnest  effort  be  made  to  extend  the  principles  of  good  government  and 
sound  religions  truth  into  all  the  families  of  the  land.  In  every  neigliborhood,  there 
must  be  some  who  do  not  now  take  a  religions  newspaper,  and  who  might,  with  a  little 
exertion,  be  induced  to  subscribe. 

To  introduce  the  NEW  YORK  OBSERVER  into  the  families  of  the  whole  oountry, 
we  trust,  is  a  work  of  sufficient  importance  to  secure  the  aid  of  every  patriot  and  Ohriat- 
ian.    We  ask  your  personal  and  immediate  ooOperation. 

iSYBHET  E.  MOBSE9  JB.9  ft  €0.| 

Bditcnrs  and  Proprieton, 
87  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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GEO.  L.  CANNON'S 


HOT-WATEK  FUKMCE 


Having  been  thoroughly  tested  during  several  winters,  and  its  operation 
having  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  used  the  same,  we  are 
enabled  to  recommend  it,  with  great  confidence,  to  all  desirous  of  procur- 
ing an  apparatus  by  which  their  dwellings  can  have  a  supply  of  mild  and 
pure,  summer-like  air  during  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  of  this  furnace  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  first-class 
water  or  steam  furnace. 

CANNON'S  SCROLL  HOT-AIR  FURNACE 

Is  unequalled  bv  any  other  hot-air  furnace,  in  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
durability,  freedfom  from  gas  or  smoke,  and  the  quality  of  the  air  introduced 
into  the  apartments. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  heating  surface,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  use  very  large  cold  and  warm-air  flues;  thus  bringing  a  large 
volume  of  fresh  air  through  the  furnace,  and  introducing  it  into  the  rooms 
in  larger  quantities,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  generally  the  case 
with  other  hot-air  furnaces. 

COOKING  RANGES. 

We  have  a  large  assortment,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  which 
▼e  can  recommend,  with  great  confidence,  to  our  customers. 

VENTILATION. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch,  and  claim  to  have  the  most 
powerful  apparatus  for  .creating  a  draft,  either  in  a  ventilating-flue  or 
chimney. 

Personal  attention  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 

Plans  and  estimates  given  at  short  notice. 

G-EORaE  L.  CANNON, 

04  Kkst  Thirteenth  St.,  IV.  T., 

*  (Between  Broadway  and  UidTerdty  Place.) 

H.T.t<illlM. 
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eantte  Son  U-DvrtiBff  Maggie !  1 1 


MRS  MARY  J.  HOLMES'  POPULAR  STORIES, 

DORA  DEANE  and  MAGGIE  MILLER. 

In  Oa)  xieit  ISmi.  Yolntne    474  pagvs-  Prioo  91 00. 

Mrs.  HolmoB  endcayon  to  touch  the  heart,  to  take  what  Is  pure  and  oxeellent  and 
hold  it  up  to  th«  reader  tn  ooatmBl  with  what  is  rila  and  doecptlve.  And  In  Uii> 
•ho  excolH.  The  flreaide,  we  are  lure,  will  thank  her  heartilv  for  these  books,  aud 
preserve  them  with  religions  strictness,  for  they  sre  entartalniiii;  as  wall  as  Initmc- 
tivc— J^«u>  York  Commercial  Timet, 

The  two  tales  in  this  new  yolume  are  deliphtfkil,  and  wiU  be  well  recelred  by  the 
anny  who  have  derivwl  so  nuoh  antertainmont  ttom  their  pttdeoesson.^ilat.  T^ 

There  is  an  air  of  truthfulness  in  her  common -sense  styl^  an  absence  of  exagger- 
ation and  of  high  ouUirlnK,  which  oonveya  a  sense  of  repose  to  the  mind  whlehoaa 
fed  on  the  artlflcial  stimulna  of  exciting  novels.  Her  womanly  g«litl«oesa  wins  tha 
heart,  and  her  charming  lluicy  throws  a  B]>ell  over  the  imagination.— J!7^o<l  Frm 
iVast. 

The  incidents  In  both  these  atorles  are  such  as  pertain  to  daily  experience,  and  on 
that  account  they  bring  out  more  tonchingly  the  traits  of  individuals  in  whom  the 
aakhor  determines  V>  interest  her  readers.  Her  knowledge  of  the  haman  haazi,  la 
diildhood,  and  in  the  multlfbrm  triala  of  woman*a  lot,  glTes  her  the  power  af  an 
experienced  artist — If,  T.  Emnreu. 

I5he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  affections  of  her  read* 
ariL  and  of  huldi&g  thdir  attantion  to  her  pages  with  deep  and  absorbing  lAteraat.>- 
Albany  Titnea. 

The  two  stories  whieh^make  up  this  rolame^"  Dora  Deaae  ^  and  **  Ma^qjla  Millar  " 
—have  the  elements  of  as  wide  a  popularity  as  either  of  thoir  predecesssors.  She 
wields  a  graceftil  and  graphic  pen.  Uer  characters  are  skillfully  portrayed,  and  aha 
never  fails  to  win  and  retain  the  sood  opinion  of  hor  readers,  Bhe  has  not  ialled  In 
this  agreeable  volame. — Detroit  Adi>ernder. 

These  stories  sre  told  In  l»er  beat  maimer.  *"  Maggie  Mfller*  will  be  foimd  par* 
ticalariy  interestioig.  The  chavactera  are  finely  drawn,  and  the  inddenta  are  Ufe-lika 
and  trnthfut.— ZotoeU  Voa  PopuU, 

The  stories  in  this  tolarae  will  be  read  by  every  lover  of  fletloB  with  unadulter- 
ated satlslhctlon.  As  a  student  of  hnman  character  Mrs.  Holmes  has  few  equals, 
and  her  descriptive  foculties  are  of  a  auperior  order.  **  Maggie  MUler^^aapeclally 
demonstrates  tnls  &et  Some  of  its  paaasges,  as  spedmens  or  spirited  comiMMltlon, 
are  seldom  excelled.— TVoy  Timea. 

The  two  stories  In  the  work  before  qb  are  among  the  most  entertaining  the  talented 
authoress  has  ever  written ;  there  is,  throaghoat  both,  a  charm  and  a  beauty  which 
eaanot  fhil  to  pl«aee,  and  they  have  not  a  dnll  page  withia  them.  The  charscters 
are  sketched  with  a  mast<v  pea— not  overwrought,  bat  yet  so  earnestly  life-like  as 
to  bo  ftall  of  interest— and  an  easy  grace  pervades  the  yfrho\e,—Laicr&nceAmerioan. 


Alio  ready,  uniform  in  ttyU  with  the  abtmt.  New  Sdiiione  of 

'LENA  RIVERS 416pape8.     12mo.    |l  00 

HOMESTEAD  ON  THE  HILLSIDE S80  pages.    12mo.    $1  00 

MEADOW  BROOK;  ob,  ROSA  LEE 880  pages.     12xno.    $1  00 

COUSIN  MAUDE  AND  ROSAMOND $1  00 

MRS.  HOUIE8'  WORKS. 
Uniform  htyle,  6  Tola,  cloth.    $6  00. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellen.    Single  ooplea  aant  by  mall,  poUeifft  p^ud,  upon 
receipt  of  the  price. 

O.  M.  0AXVON,  PubllAlMr, 
S  15  Park  Row.  New  York. 
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AliP  IMPEOVto 

HOT  WATSSR^I.lPPA'ltJL'SUS. 

PW  WARXIKG  iND  VBHTIIiTUie  FDBUC  BUIIDINGS,  DWELLING^  STORES, 


(^EEEITEOUSES, 

COKSERVATORI^:S. 

GRAPERIES, 
FORCING-PITS, 

ettt.  acc 


tig.  i,  .  /  #. 

The  outs  illustrate  th#  general  appMranoe  of  tha  BoUers.  They  w*  Bimpl%  Oob- 
MOL  and  Durable,  and  are  unequaled  for  Siffloient  Heating  Power,  Sconoxny  in 
rncl.  Steady  Action,  and  fiaay  Management. 

Tbcj  can  be  safelj  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  daring  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  ecraping  and  cleaning  to  make  them  efieotlve,  there  being  no  down  dralU  or 
DSfrow  ])asBsges  to  choke  up. 

Kg:.  1.  repseaents  the  Improved  Conlcal  Boiler,  so  favorably  known.  It  has 
steod  the  test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Combination  Conical  wid  Fine  Boiler,  it  combines  aU 
tfas  advantages  of  the  conical  fire  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
hsiting  snrlaoe.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escapmg  from  the  flre  chamber,  pass  through  the 
wiMr  Jadketed  floe,  which  is  carried  round  tiie  boiler,  and  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pass 
op  the  efaimner  it  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  making  this  the  most  economical 
BoOer  ever  offefed  to  the  pubiia 

I^S  IP  JEQ  RS  K"  O  S  S: 
Imm  Biiebafwi%F)orliVira  •  W.  17th  tt.,  N.  T. 
A.  BrtdgexDAn,  Florist,  Wtt  Broadwaj,  H.  T. 
^     T*  Oa.  FlMhlnt  N.  T. 

nr  *  BatiT.  Bo«hMtor,  M.  T. 


a  WTOrant.  Ioim  N  orvery,  PeetoklU,  V,  T. 

T.  a  Ifuw^  It  BrxM^  Oenevt,  N.  y7 

/oha  KIIH  Fox  M«ulow,  Hart'*  <V>nMr,  N.  T. 

Levis  Qltworth  A  Co^  NaplenrllliL  lU. 

J.  T.  Bariett,  C««tl«Cofi  NorMries,  Btoten  Island. 

A.  Q.  Howard,  Florist,  UUca.  hTt. 

B.  H  Mse^,  Esq  ,  Kewbnn;,  N.  T. 
D.  BrtosterhoS  Esq.,  Flshkill,  N.  T. 


J.  Brown,  Esq.,  Hamilton,  0.  W. 

Thos.  E:\f6n1tl,  Esq.,  8t.  Calhurins's,  a  W. 

B.  Q.  Spsalding,  Bso,  Boflyft.  N.  T. 

S.  GominK.  £cq»  Alonny,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  PrsoUeci,  EscL,  Albwiy,  K.  Y. 

John  Bsrd^sq«  Barry  town,  N.  T. 


John  Bard^sq«  Barry  town,  N.  T 
W.  Kelly.  &.,  RhlDobeck,  N.  Y. 
J.  O.  BMUnott,  Ba^  Fort  Washlngloa,  H.  T. 
J.  T.  Uosttsr,  Esq^  Astorts,  N.  Y. 
a  CHeneuz,  Esq.  BUten  Isfcuid,  K.  T. 
1.  BUhsp,  Bsq^  New  Braavwlek,  N.  I. 
t.  O.  Durant  Eml,  Brooklyn,  R.  t. 
O.Btaneilt  JSsq.«  8.  Framiiurbam,  Mass. 
J^aHobSyTEiq..  New  YoA. 


A.  P.  Ovnhics,  Ks^.  Maroaroneek,  N.  Y. 

JasMo  Ftaiingr,  Fmist,  Tor  h'o^  (X  W.  « . ».  uvuvj^,  »»ij.,  x^  vw  .  w*^. 

8sod  for  a  DescrlptlTe  Ofrcniwr,  with  extended  List  of  Beferenoe  to  thoss  hsTtng  ibe  HetAers  In  use. 

HITCBIN08  &  CO.,  i348  Caasl  Streefti  N.  7, 

(SlAS.  F.  HiTOBiaOS, 


Apr.llL 

A.  B.  Hifpeises, 


BeiVfen  OentM  and  Eim  Streeia: 
l^aoi.  a  Homo. 


A 


.1    In. 
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MUSIC   VALE    SEMINARY 

USD 

NORMAL   ACADEMY    OF   MUSIC, 

Salem,  Conn. 

We  have  received  a  copj  of  the  annual  catalogue  of  this  flourishing  and  popnlar  institu' 
tion,  and  we  wish  to  give  it  somewhat  more  than  a  passing  notice,  because  we  believe  the 
merite  of  the  school  are  such  that  it  should  be  as  widely  known  as  possible. 

The  school  is  now  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  its  existence,  having  been  during  tills  whole 
period  under  the  supervision  and  management  of  its  well  known  and  popular  principal, 
Uon.  O.  Whittlesey.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  teach  well  and  thoroughly  the  ecience 
of  music.  With  a  view  to  accomplish  this  object  most  effec  nally,  Mr.  Whittlesey  has  per^ 
fected  a  system  admirable  in  its  details,  and  most  successful  in  its  working.  The  required 
practice  of  each  pupil  is  four  hours  a  day,  and  these  hours  are  distributed  among  different 
series,  BO  that  no  two  hours  of  practice  on  the  same  instrument  follow  each  other  consecu- 
tively, but  there  is  always  an  interval  of  rest  or  variation.  The  recitations  are  fW)m  lessons 
in  theory,  musical  composition,  and  the  definition  of  musical  terms.  The  constant  aim  of 
all  the  instruction  Is  to  impart  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  principles,  to  give 
solid  leamiQ?  instead  of  superficial  acquirement  And  this  is  effected  by  employing  a 
large  and  excellent  body  of  teachers  who  see  each  pupil  daily,  and  correct  and  remedy 
faults  before  they  have  time  to  form  into  habits,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  the  practitioner 
the  right  method  of  practice. 

AVhethcr  it  is  the  regularity  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  schpol,  or  its  peculiar  heahky 
lociitlou,  or  both  of  these  causes  combined,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  healthiest  institutionB 
of  which  we  know.  During  the  whole  time  that  it  has  been  established  there  has  not  been 
a  death  among  Its  pupils,  and  young  ladies  who  have  been  in  precarious  health  befora 
entering  the  school,  have  gone  away  entirely  well  after  a  sojourn  at  "  The  Vale." 

The  public  concerts  of  the  Seminary  are  held  on  Monday  and  Friday  evenings  of  each 
week.  The  other  evenings,  except  Saturday,  are  devoted  to  recitations  by  the  pupHs,  and 
to  oral  instruction  in  theory  by  the  principal.  The  public  concerts  are  open  to  all.  During 
the  past  year  Mr.  Whittlesey  has  added  to  his  buildings  a  concert  hall  capable  of  seating 
several  hundred  persons,  and  fitted  up  wit^h  a  stage  and  beautiful  scenery.  To  those  of  ou'' 
citizens  who  feel  any  interest  in  an  educational  institution  which  is  doing  an  excellent 
work  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  arts,  we  commend  a  visit  to 
Mr.  WhitUefey's  school. 

The  number  of  pupiis  is  forty.  Tlitre  have  been  about  seventy  diffierent  pupils  dm 
the  past  year,  of  which  by  fkr  the  greater  part,  either  have  taken,  or  will  take  a  gradna 
diploma.  As  the  school  is  perpetual,  with  no  regular  vacations,  vacancies  occur  fh)m  t 
to  time,  and  not  at  the  close  of  any  quarterly  term.  The  number  of  teachers  employe 
six,  and  the  practice  of  each  pupil  is  under  the  constant  daily  supervision  of  some  of 
corps  of  teachers.  In  short,  the  school  by  its  effective  teaching  and  management  and 
high  character  of  its  graduates,  merits  all  praise.  We  conunend  it  heartily  to  all  who  m 
either  *   commence  or  to  perfect  themselTes  in  the  stady  of  mniio. 
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THE  HORTICULTURIST, 


AND 


Jotttnal  of  Etttal  ^rt  ani  taste. 
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PETER  B.  MEAD  AND  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD. 

BDXTORS  AKD   FROPRXBTORB, 


Hnfferymeiiy  Seedemeoi  Floritts^  0«rdeDer«,  and  D«Alen  in  Agricvltiiral  and  Hortlctilttiral 
ImplcBients,  Heating  Apparatns,  Qarden  Ornaments,  Water- Works,  Architectural  Sapjplicf^ 
•(«.,  ftCL,  will  find  the  advertistng  pages  of  the  Hobticulturist  the  cheapest  and  vost'eertain 
/onn  of  bringing  their  articles  to  the  notice  of  the  rnral  pablie.  Its  long-established  and  veil* 
ksMTB  TepvtaUon ;  its  large  and  rapidly  increasing  circulation ;  the  well-lsnoten  ability  of  it|f 
eontribntors;  its  high  character,  superior  paper,  handsome  illustrations,  and  typographical 
ezseUenea,  combine  to  give  it  the  foremost  position  among  all  the  issuea  of  the  Horticultvwi 


ADVERTISING  TERMS. 

Que  page,  one  iiMrtum,          $10  00. 

One  page,  three  insertiojui, 25  00. 

One  page,  nx  insertions, 45  00. 

One  page,  twelve  insenioxvi,              .      •      .  80  00. 

One  page  on  Cover,  eiudi  inMrtion,        •                  .  15  00. 

JSa^and  quarter  pages  ih  ^  same  prcporUon^    Leu  than  a  quarter  of  a  page  15  eeinU 
%  Umefor  each  imertum^  atcept  an  co^er. 

Adrertisements  should  be  sent  in  promptly  by  the  20th  of  each  month  preceding  intended 
•  JblMStion ;  those  received  first  have  the  preference  for  position. 

BOrANtOAL  NAVB  HUtT  BK  VXRT  LEOIBLT  VBITTSH. 

Tltmae  malic  on  the  manosoript  about  the  space  vished  for,  .and  the  nomber  of  iasartioniL 
IVanjLiut  adyertisementa  cash  in  advance;  all  other  bills  are  payable  quarterly. 
4imI«%*  an  adrertisements^  subscriptions,  and  buuness  and  editorial  communicationa  to. 

WE;AU.^  WOODWARD^ 

Sutoini  and  Proprleton  of  the  HORTXCULTURXST, 

TXEW  YOHfc 


22  SorikulkLt^  Adimimng  iSlieeA.'''^ant^ 
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For  the  Farm, 

For«ieFi«ld, 
^  And  fhe  Fu-edde. 

FIELD    NOTES 

FOR    1862. 

8.  D.  HARRIS,  Editor,  Agricultural  and  Field  Department. 
MRS.  FRANCES  D.  GAGE,  Editor  Home  Department. 

The  Second  year  of  this  new  Weekly  Journal  will  commence  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1862.  Amid  all  the  changes  and  chances  this  troubleaome  year,  FiM  NoU»  has  suc- 
eessfhlly  stemmed  the  tide  and  now  rides  the  waves  in  triumph,  having  in  one  short 
and  unfavourable  year  established  a  circulation  from  Maine  to  Oregon !  Now  we 
oome  before  a  genercms  jMiblie,  whkh  has  known  us  for  the  last  twelve  years  as  editor 
of  the  Ohio  CiStivator,  and  confidently  ask  their  patromu^e  for  our  new  weekly  jounial, 
assuring  them  that  if  they  want  a  |»per  which  is  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth,  and  not 
oontrolled  by  any  party  or  speculation.  Field  Notes  is  lust  that  paper. 

If  they  want  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  reports  of  the  condition  and  prices  of 
mykets,  they  will  find  them  in  Field  Notes. 

If  they  want  information  gm  the  best  wa^  to  produoe  farm  crops,  ^e  best  way  to 
have  good  orchards  and  gardens,  the  practical  writers  in  Field  Notes  will  satisfy 
them. 

If  they  need  information  on  the  care  and  diseases  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
fowls,  etc,  they  should  read  Field  Notes. 

If  they  relish  a  spice  of  field  adventure  with  dog  and  gun,  spiy  horses,  and  tha  lik^ 
let  them  take  Field  Notes^ 

If  they  want  a  paper  for  wives  and  daughters,  and  the  young  folks,  that  views  the 
world  from  a  woman's  stand  point,  discoursing  of  home  and  its  duties,  such  is  Field 
Nores. 

In  short,  if  they  want  a  honest,  practical,  domestic,  live  home  paper,  they  must  have 
Field  Notes. 

And  if  they  will  not  aflbrd  to  take  a  weekly  paper  like  Field  Notes,  they  can  ge^ 
the  cream  of  the  practical  agricultural,  horticultural  and  home  reading,  in  the  Ohio 
Gultivatob. 

Fidd  Notes  is  a  large  eight  page  double  quarto  sheet,  published  every  week,  at  Col- 
umbus, Ohio.  •  • 

THE  OHIO  GULTIYATOR 

Is  a  mopthly  publication  of  thirty-two  pagps* octavo,  with  printed  cover,  made  up  of 
the  best  pracucal  articles  from  Mdd  Isotes, 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Otnt  TERMS  for  1862  will  be,  for  FiM  Nifta^  %%  a  year,  single  copy ;  two  copies  for 
|8,  four  copis  for  $6,  and  a  copy  six  months  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club.  Eight  copies 
for  $12  and  a  copy  extra  for  tne  year,  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club,  ten  copies  for  $15, 
for  tiie  year,  aoopy  extra,  and  a  premium  book  or  other  article  to  the  getter  up  of  tha 
duh. 

Terms  for  Ohio  Culttvatob,  50  ccnta  a  year,  and  a  copy  extra  for  every  clab.of 
ten  at  $5. 

Payment  always  in  advance.    Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

Addh».  S.  D.HARBIS, 

.  OOLXTMBUS,  OmO. 

Dec  utd  Jhd.  •■•  •  •.•..».^ 
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Vatual,  TnitiiM,  and  Estieiiig'. 
THE 

HOMESTEAD  ON  THE  HILLSIDE 

BY  MRS.  MARY  J.  HOILMKS, 

Tb«  Popoltf  Aotbor  of  "  T^ippctt  ui4  Saiiihiiie.*'  ^dt**ini«  ]i;^UiliOrp)uaA**' 

III  One  Volvme,  38 '  Pages,  12mo.    Price  f  '     • 

Tb«  nnmeroiie  a|i4^«1ig9ited  nadera  tit  *)  Tmamt  Airo  Svnuikv  ^  and  **  Tbb  Eho- 
ixm  OBraANft**-- Mnc  II<rfAie^forniei'workA~^11  b6  pleased  to  iMrn  that  another 
work  of  UMlr  favorite  author  ia  ifain  within  their  reaoh.  That  thia  work  will  b« 
eacerly  floni^ht  and  widely  read,  her  fornier  brllliaQt  vaccesa  affordB  the  Barest  guarantor 

Mrs.  Holmes  Is  a  peculiarly  pleasant  and  fascihatlng  writer.  Her  aabjects  are  the 
hosM  and  Iknf  It  reuttlona.  She  has  the  hiippy  fpcalty  of  >enH«tliig  the  yuiMthtw 
Md  9ik«VkmA.m  hn  rt«4ers  a»d  efhAMiag  ttelr  attenttaa  to  her  paffes^  ^ti  deep . 


»lines  Is  a  peculiarly  pleasant  and  fascihatlng  writer.    Her  Babj< 
Iknf  It  reuttloM.   She  has  the  hi|ppy  fpcultyor>enH«tliig  the  i 

Md  tSktUofiA.m  hn  rt«4ere  a»d  efhAMiag  ttelr  attenttaa  to  her  paffes^  ^th  deep . 

and  absorbing  Interest    Tm  Hoxsstbjld  on  Ti|n  Hillbio^  is,  therefore,  attracting 

the  Uyellest  attention ;  and  readen  and 

BBVIBWBB8  ABE  DBOIDSD  IK  ITB  PBAI8JI. 

Any  one  taking  np  the  book  mast  take  a  "  through  ticket,^  as  there  is  no  stopping 
plaee  **  this  aide**  of  the  laat  page.  The  arte  of  the  deslgnlnir  woman  are  given  In 
their  true  color,  showing  to  waatoUy-tongned  hypocrisy  humanity  will  stoop  for  the 
AiKheranee  of  Its  parnmes;  what  a  vast  amount  of  unhappiness  one  indfyidual  may 
bring  upon  aaotherwiae  luppy  fosally:  what  nntold  akisery  may  resnlt  ftam  the 
grorelltng  spirit  of  fkncied  revenge,  when  chi^rished  in  the  bosom  of  its  unhappy 
possessor.— .firoeiiporf  OoMtU^, 

The  talented  author  of  **  Tempest  and  Sunshine  **  has  again  hit  on  a  happy  subject 
**  The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside  *  has  afforded  her  ample  scope  fbr  the  ezeroife  if 
those  high  descriptive  powers  and  thone  striking  portraitures  of  character  which  have 
reqderoa  her  former  worka  «ich  general  flivoiite«i  In  one  word,  the  book  before  «• 
ia  «•  oidlnarv  piodtotteB.— W/a^kAto  Dtdlp  Km». 

Vigor,  variety,  a  boldnesa  and  Iteediim  of  style  and  exprefaion,eeoentrieity  alike  of 
eharoeter  andlnddent  ars  among  its  most  strUcing  peculiaritiesi  Bhe  has  Improved  In 
the  book  before  ua,  onon  her  first  efTort,  and  several  of  these  tales  will  not  foil  to  add  to 
her  already  well  estabUahed  reputation  asaTtgorous  and  attractive  writer.— jftxton 


The  artftilnesa  and  rstlffnation  exhibited  Iff  the  Widow  Garter,  in  her  modest  hot 
not  unnatural  endeavors  to  gain  the  tender  regard  of  NTr.  Hamilton,  as  she  smoothed 
the  pillow  of  hla  dyiiw  wife,  deserve  tha  eapc«ial  attentioD  of  gentlemen  liable  to  a 
like  attempt  from  a  similar  eauae.   They  will  doubtieas  see  a  doaen  widows  in  the 
very  dress  and  position  of  the  philanthrottte  Mn.  Garter.    There  ia  quite  a  moral 
for  yoaog  miseea,  too,  in  the  book."^^.  r.  Dutchman. 
It  cannot  foil  to  pleaae  the  lovera  of  flowing  and  graoefnl  namtive.-^TWdiiiMb 
It  win  be  Buperfluout  to  say  that  Mrs.  Holmes  is  a  charming  writer.-^ 7V«e  Flag, 
Its  genial  spirit  Its  ready^  wit,  Its  kindly  feeling,  will  doubtless  meet  with  due  ap* 
preeiation  (ram  all  Its  readem    It  touchee  with  ready  sympathv  the  fountains  of 
mirth  and  tears,  and  one  can  neither  restrain  the  one  nor  withhold  the  other,  In 
reading  ita  taiee  of  Joy  and  sorrow.— JSSroome  B«pvh. 

We  have  perused  this  book  with  none  but  feelings  of  pleasure ;  and  we  have  closed 
Its  pageii  bearing  in  onr  heart  its  aweet  spirit  and  eloquent  mffiraL  We  heartily  com- 
mend fL^Loekport  Qn$Her, 

Her  portrayal  of  humaa  character  and  attune avaadminhle  ;-hfiT  style  is  fluent  and 
foseinating,  and  a  moat  intftiise  degree  of  interest  Is  kept  up  tnmhghout  the  volume. 
But  among  all  Ita  excellent  qualitlea*  most  prominent  appeara  Ita  eloquent  morala. 
Eead  It aothat  yon  aaahaveU tosay,  *^  lonolnAB  A«eoi>BooK*'^-^lMipoH.Oeiis 

Sold  by  all  Book8ei]«r«.  Siiigle  ooptet  aoA  hy  mtll,  poit  paid,  npoa 
raedpt  of  the  price.  a  M.  BAZTON,  PnbUshar, 

25  Puk  Row,  Kew  York 
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JOHNS  Sz>  OR^OSLEY'S 

GUHA 

t   MM  DURABLE    V^  -—-■*«-»»  ^ 

ROOFI  NO  Id  mm.  _  \ 

riMMidWAT.m       JOHNS  ft  CFOSLBT,    | 

ROOFING, 


CEMENT 


«a4  mt    le.  alt 


fry  • 


JOHNS  ft  CFOSLIDT. 

•oi,»  M*irrrArrrR««#. 

78  WILLIAM  STBEST, 

(OOKXKR  LIBXVTT  tT-X 

NKW   YORK. 

5««d  tar  m  dratilir. 


Bm  been  thoromUf  tested  in  all  parte  of  the  Union,  bf  experienced  bnildere  and  othem  and  has 
been  prored  to  be,  in  ererr  partienlar,  Jnst  what  we  olaim  for  i^  tis: 

A  FIRE  AND  WATER  PRO;OF  ROOFING. 

IT  IS  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  CLIMATES. 

II  can  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  roob,  wbMher  sleep  or  Oat,  old  or  new.  hli  only  ONE  UAIP  the  eosi  of 

Tin,  and  Is  twice  as  durable 

GUTTA  PEROHA  ROOFING  CEMENT 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BARREU 

This  Cement,  appHed  to  LEAKY  TIN  or  METAL  ROOFS,  will  prevent  further  comwoii, 
and  render  them  perfectly  water  tight  for  many  years.  These  materials  have  been  exten- 
sively used  by  many  of  the  principal  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  throughout  the  Udioq,  on 
Roo&  of  Cars,  Freight  and  other  buildings,  and  hare  given  entire  satis&ction.  We  refor 
to  the  Nbw  York  &  Erie  Railroad  Co. 

Also  Sole  Agents  for  the 

VliMER   SPRIIVe    BED   BOTTOn, 

manu&ctured  by  the  Ulmrr  Spring  Bed  Co.  This  article  forms  the  eoilest^  best,  and 
eheapeit  Bed  of  any  other  in  tl^e  world :  they  are  easily  adapted  to  all  kinds  and  sizes  of 
Beditead^  ship  berths,  &c.,  &c.,  are  now  in  use  in  many  of  the  principal  hotels  in  tiie 
States  on  first  dass  steamers  &e,  and  have  ^ven  universal  satisfiiction. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  this  very  desirable  article  in  any  quantities  to  agents,  (to 
whom  we  will  give  liberal  and  satisfactory  inducements)  and  others. 

We  will  also  sell  state  and  county  rights  of  manutkcture,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  can 
guarantee  a  first  rate  paying  business  to  any  party  who  will  give  it  attention. 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  full  particulars  furnished  by  mail,  free. 

AUo  Sole  Manvfaeturers  <if  the 

&mSMCM!  C1SM3SM  &LW&, 

Fon  OE-MryiisTTiyra- 

WOOD.  LEATHBB,  OLA88,  IVORY.  CHINA,  MAHRLT.,  POBOBLAIN.  ALAB AS 
TAB.  BONO.  COBAL.  BTC.  ETai 

Wliol^ale  Warehouse,  78  William  Street,  {Chr.  Liherty^) 
NEW  TORE. 

Full  descriptive  Circulars  furnished  on  applicaUon. 
Feb.  181. 
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P.  &  E.  TRANSON  BROTHERS, 

ORLEANS.   FRANCE. 

B«g  to  inform  tbek  friendg  and  customers  that  they  have  this  season  $  rery  large  quantity  of 
•tocksfor  Inirseries,  yi2: 

PEARS,  PLUMS,  QUINCE,  MAHALEB,  PARADISE 
and  DOUCIN  APPLE, 

vhidi  are  in  splendid  condition  and  of  strong  and  vigorous  growth. 

VERSAILLES  and  CHERRY  CURRANTS. 

the  largest  of  all  Cnrnmts  per  100  or  1000, 

PEARS,  Dwaxf  and  Standard, 

•11  the  beat  and  leading  kinds  at  very  low  prices. 

A  Hat  of  Seedling  Conifers  and  Hardy  Ornamental  Plants  at  very 

moderate  rates. 

The  Gstalogne  for  1861-62,  stating  prices  for  the  above,  as  well  as  many  other  plants  and 
frnit  trees  may  be  had  on  application  to 

KNAUTH,  NACHOD.  &  KUHNE, 

28  BROAD  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
To  vhom  an  orders  should  be  addressed.        )  Oct  4t. 

PINCENEY   AND    CLARE, 

Importer*  and  Dealers  in 
CHANCE'S  ENGLISH  SHEET,  FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN 

WINDOW  GLASS, 

Aftd  Qlass  of  all  sizes  and  qoalities  adapted  to  Conservatories,  Hot-houses,  Graperies,  and 
otker  Hortienitoral  buildings.    Also, 

Plate,  Stained,  and  Ornamental  Gla^Sy  Faints,  (His,  Brushes,  &c., 

No,  118  FULTON  STREET  between  Nassau  and  Dutch  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 

VBU.  F.  nXCKNET,  OOAS.  M.  OLABK.  Oot.  1  jest. 

ENGAGZaXCENT  IS  WANTED, 

By  the  1st  of  March,  by  a  Scotchman,  of  long  practical  experience  in  the  different  branches 
of  Horticulture;  is  noiw  head  Qat^ener  alid  'Fs«iner  on  a  hirge  country  residence;  wife  takes 
eliargt  of  dairy  and  poultry.  U  well  qualified  to  improve  and  take  entire  charge  of  a  first 
elass  country  seat 

Parties  wishing?  to  seonre  the  services  of  a  thnrouffh-fi^ing  man,  are  respectfully  requested 
u>  apply  to  C.  H.  SAXTOH.  or  address  ABERSEHV,  at  this  OFriC£. 
Mov.  0  times 
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ftniet,  Gentle,  Home-like,  BarnMt,  TmthftiL 

MEADOW  BROOK;  or.  ROSA  LEE. 

BY  MARY  J.  HOLMES, 

Author  of  "*LottA  Biffzi.**  "HonMtort  m  ttw  KUbUo,*' oto., ote. 

One  Volame,  12mo,  380  pages.    Price  91  00* 


OFJLHIUJIB  07  THS  FBEM. 

Ko  Admirer  of  Mm  Holmes*  writtnct  will  UmdIc  ns  for  a  **  eritictl  "«piiik»a  Of  thli, 
her  latest  and  best  work.  The  Ume  for  saeh  a  thing  has  gone  by.  But  sorelT  tbey 
will  pardon  ns  if  we  dwell  Ungerlncly  and  lovingly  over  one  or  two  of  her  diame- 
ters :--the  angeMlke  Jessie,  the  rt^tly-named  Antfel  of  the  Pines,  who,  though  a 
child,  went  about  like  a  ministering  angel,  when  all  others  had  fled  the  pestilence 
that  walked  at  noonday,  and  at  last  fell  before  its  withering  stroke.  Snralr,  If  a  tsar 
iUls  here,  it  fiUls  in  the  right  phMO.  And  then  Rosa:— Kosa  at  thirteen  the  school- 
mistress and  in  love.  One  year  after.  Boss  the  governess  waa  Offaiu  in  lore.  Hov 
we  are  Interested  in  the  tangled  web  of  her  life-ezperienee,  and  how  we  rejoice  wtea 
at  last  the  orange-flowers  crown  her  brow,  and  the  storm-tossed  barque  reachoa  lia 
sure  haven  of  repose : 

**  The  blessing  giv«n»  the  ring  ia  ob  ; 
And  at  <}od*s  altar  radiant  run 
The  currents  of  two  Uyes  in  one.** 

Ada,  the  deceiving,  meriu  our  scorn ;  Ada,  the  disslpatod,  somewhat  of  our  pity. 
Dr.  OUyton  we  despise  for  his  llokleneas^  honor  for  his  sftor-manliAess,  and  congrat- 
ulate for  his  eventual  happiness. — KtUkiiuU  Am^HcoM. 

We  hare  read  this  book  with  no  little  satis&ctiou,  for  it  has  a  reality  about  it  that 
touches  a  mot  not  always  sensitive  to  deaerlptioOA  writtm  with  more  nretenee  and 
literary  style.  It  is  portlcuLirly  atlractlTe  to  one  with  a  Kew-£ngland  experience, 
as  its  earlier  chapters  are  drawn  from  life  in  the  ooantry  portions  or  that  region,  aao 
those  immediately  following  are  laid  in  Boston.  We  do  not  mean  to  Intimate  that 
the  book  is  carelessly  written,  but  that  it  is  "*  the  touch  of  nature  that  makes  all  men 
kin**  that  is  Its  especial  charm.  It  does  not  read  like  a  romance,  but  like  a  ealm 
narration  by  some  friend  of  events  occurring  in  a  drcle  of  one*s  old  Mends,  and  the 
intense  Interest  with  which  we  follow  the  narrative  seems  to  be  rather  from  personal 
feeling  than  frvm  the  usual  fhlse  ezeltement  of  the  overstrained  sentlxnentaNdes  of 
most  of  the  modern  works  of  fiction  which  **  read  like  a  book.**— JTMrarib  AdverHser. 

Our  friends  In  the  novel-reading  line  will  gladly  hail  a  new  work  called  **  Meadow 
Brook,**  bv  Mrsi  Marr  J.  Holmes,  author  of  "* Tempest  and  Bunshine,**  and  severs] 
other  well-known  and  popular  works^  **  Meadow  Brook  **  is  an  exceedingly  tttrao- 
tlv»  book,  and  one  that  will  alternately  oall  forth  smiles  and  tesrs.  The  chapters 
delineating  the  life  of  the  youthf&l  **  Bchool-roa*am,**  and  her  experience  in  ''board- 
ing round,**  may  be  termed  *^  rich  **  In  ereij  sense  of  the  irurd.  We  doubt  if  their 
equal  can  bo  met  with  in  any  of  the  novels  of  the  present  day.  The  after-lifo  of 
Boea  Lee,  the  heroine  of  Meadow  Brook,  will  be  found  to  be  of  equal,  if  not  of  supe- 
rior interest  to  the  earlier  part,  so  graphically  delineated  in  the  first  half-doaen  oh»*>- 
terSL— iVovCrfenoe « onrfuu. 

Many  of  her  characters  might  be,  If  they  are  not,  drawB  xrom  llfo.  We  have  met 
a  little  •Jessie  whose  bright,  sweet  fboe,  winning  ways,  and  sunny,  happy  temper,  made 
her  a  Ikvorlte  with  all  who  knew  her.  Jessie  Laoslag  vividly  recalls  oar  Utue  Jessta, 
who,  we  hope,  is  still  the  sunbeam  of  her  own  sweet  Sontfaem  home.  Mrs.  Holmes 
draws  her  pictures  from  the  deep  welling  fountain  of  her  own  heart  and  life,  reaeh- 
ing  our  hearts  as  well  aa  our  Imaglnatio&s,  and  will  always  meet  a  oonllal  rsceptSoo 
whenever  she  appears.— ^n^Aamton  Htpubliean. 

^  Meadow  Brook  *'  is  a  plain  story  of  American  life  ana  Amorroan  people,  with 
caplUl  Illustrations  of  American  habits  and  manners.  The  story  is  a  well-wrlUen 
common-sense  aflhir,  containing  much  that  will  please  the  reader.  Nothing  is  dis- 
torted «r  overdrawn,  but  aU  is  ealoolatad  to  Imnress  the  reader  with  a  IttUtf  in  tha 
wrltai^-4hat  is,  that  she  is  telUng  a  true  tala.-Jfeoa4M<«r^tfMr«ser. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
iQKm  reoelpt  of  the  price. 

a  Bff.  SAZTON,  Publiriier, 

25  Park  Row,  New  T<m% 
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TBE  FRAMKUN  AIiMANAO  AMD  IHARY  FOR  1862. 

This  vnlnable  annual,  containing  a  complete  diary  for  the  year,  with  a  large  amount  of 
interesting  and  ngeful  reading,  recipes,  etc,  comprising  40  large  octaTO  pagea,  ia  now  ready. 
Price,  2ft  eta.  alngle  copy ;  $1.00  for  five  copies,  prepaid  by  (nail 

THE  OHIO  VALLEY  FARMER  FOR  1862. 

This  leading  Agricnitural  Monthly  of  the  West,  and  spedRliy  designed  for  and  adapted  to 
the  wanU  of  western  men,  commences  Vol  7,  Jannary,  1862.  B.  F.  Sanford,  W.  S.  Baah, 
Editors ;  Mrm,  L.  H.  L.  Ranney,  Editress  of  Ladies'  Department 

Among  its  contributors  are  Robert  BuaiANAN,  of  Cincinnati ;  E.  P.  Cranch,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Sodely ;  L.  A.  Hiite,  of  Loveland,  O.,  and  other  liorti- 
eiiltiirii>t«  and  ngHcnlturists  of  experience  and  ability. 

Each  number  contains  16  large  qnarto  pages,  with  cover. 

Terva. — Oni»  copy  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Farmer  and  Franklin  Almanac,  one  year,  $1.00 ;  three 
copies  of  tlie  Farmer  and  Almanac,  $2.50,  and  an  extra  copy  of  the  Almanac  to  the  getter-up 
«f  the  club ;  six  copies  of  the  Farmer  and  Almanac,  $6.00,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  getier-up 
of  tb«  club,  St /Ni//-;)nV«;  twelve  copies  of  the  Farmer  and  Almanac.  $10.00,  and  an  extra 
copy  lo  the  getter-up  of  the  club;  twenty-five  copies  of  the  Farmer  and  Almanuc  for  |t20.00, 
sou  three  extra  conti-s  to  the  geiter-up  of  the  club.  Specimen  copies  of  the  Farmer  sent  free 
when  desired.     Address  all  letters  to  R  F.  Sanrobd,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Tlie  Franklin  Almanac,  for  the  five  years  it  has  been  publiahed,  has  had  an  imroeose  sale. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  testimonials  in  its  favor: 

BsiifPiKLP,  Illinois,  Jsnoarj  26, 188T. 

Mb.  8a5F0SI»,— I  received  the  dozen  Franklin  Almftnacs  on  Saturday  at  11  o'clock,  and  by  2  o*c1oCk  they  wers 
aU  lold.    I  think  I  can  sell  twice  as  many  more.  C.  CADT,  P.  M. 

JoRHSviLLS,  Omo,  Jannary  80, 1867. 

B.  F.  SiKFOiu*,  Esq.,— I  have  jatt  seen  a  copy  of  your  Franklin  Almanac,  with  which  I  am  hia''lyjit4a$§d. 
Inclosed  li  two  dollars.    Send  m«  this  amoant  in  ^'Almanaoa^''  by  return  of  mail.  ELIMU  THOMPSON. 

JoifMSviLLK,  Obio,  January  80, 180T. 
B.  P.Iaxpobv,  Esq.  :  Dear  Mr^-^l  obUlnsd  fire  Franklin  Almanacs  ftrom  you  to  sell,  and  sold  them  all  in  tt) 
BilDBtei  after  they  arrived.  8.  M.  HICK,  P.  11. 

ditn^^n  Station,  T/)RAnr  Co.,  0.,  January  27, 1867. 
B.  f.  flLiXFORD,— Tour  Franklin  Almanacs  were  received  yesterday  morning,  ttnd  art  all  told.    Inclosed  yon 
will  flaa  |)e  for  len  more.    It  Is  rather  late,  but  I  think  t  can  sell  that  many,  as  tfuy  $eem  to  Uiteilrti  raU^ 

J.  H.  WEEKS,  P.  M. 

Wasbbvrh,  Illihois,  January  80, 1857. 
B.  r.  SAvroBD,— We  received  the  one  dozen  Franklin  Almanacs,  and  they  are  all  sold.    They  are  the  nlcesS 
tkinp  wa  have  seen,  and  they  fnU  !    Bend  on  another  dozen  for  the  money  Inclosed.    GUSHING  A  JENKINS. 

Post  Orrics,  Mariov,  Lixh  Co.,  Iowa,  March  18, 1857. 
B.  f.  SAirroan,— By  yesterday's  mall  we  recelTcd  ten  Franklin  Almanacs  from  you,  which  are  all  sold,    In- 
closed are  two  dolUin  In  payment.  H.  H.  WELCH,  P.  M. 

Paoli,  India  ■  a,  February  7, 1857. 
BL  F.  SASiroRn,'— Tour  five  Franklin  Almanaea  came  to  hand  y^erday.    Not  withstanding  that  our  place  Is 
flooded  with  Almanacs  of  many  kinds,  given  aWay  "Ass  gratis  far  nothing^**  yours  are  « II  sold,  and  I  could  sell 
oaesr  two  dosen  more.  J.  DOUGH  KBTY,  P.  M. 

BsLLircB,  Jacksou  Co.,  Iowa,  March  19, 1857. 
B^  P.  BAaroaD,~I  recelred  Are  Franklin  ^'fltnatH  OriWkjrQaJll^  week,  which  sold  immsdintfhf. 

J.  P.  FOLEY,  P.  M. 
Lacok,  iLLmrvTs,  March  88, 1857. 
B^  f.  BAmoao,— Tour  one  dosen  Franklin  Almanacs  seat  me  were  racelted,  and  tbffU  of  Uks  hot  ettJtss  / 

J.  W.  MAXWELL. 
Post  0#noa»  AaaBPior,  Onio^  Jannary  98i,  1887. 
B.  F.  BAirmaD,— The  package  of  Franklin  Almanacs  arrived  yesfterdaj,  and  were  all  sold  h^ore  i»4aM  I    Send 
Be  BOM  more.  .A.  MITCHELL,  P.  M. 

MoHTBC^ic,  Lbk  Oo.,  Iowa,  March  17, 1857. 
Ma.  Bw  F.  8A!rroRn,^We  received  those  twelve  Franklin  Almanacs  this  morning  at  the  Post  Office,  and  «old  nine 
if  the*  h^ors  te«  gci  baetlaths  siors  /  G.  0.  fiAMI  LTON  <k  CO. 


Caoww  Pofirr,  La  ft  a  Oo.,  IirnuiiA,  1857. 
_     „  _       b  coiples  of  yoor  yery  vatuabi*  FrankEn  j 

■suae,  vidch  I  disposed  of  at  ones.   Yon  can  send  me  as  maay  aa  jo«4bog«e«  Z.  P.  HAELKY,  P.  M. 


B.  F.  SASPoaprT-A  7ew  days  ago  I  had  the  pltasnrs  of  receivlog  fire  copies  of  yoor  yery  ▼atuahl*  FrankEn^Al* 


Juim,  Iowa,  Fcibraarv  84, 1857. 
B.  F.  0isfoii>,  Oadnitfll,— ScBd  me  «  dallsr's  wiortli  ef  your  IVankflir  Ahnaaacs,  wllft  wntttt  1  and  ilie  people 
fccrsaboQls  ««ry  mvek  enamorsd  !  8.  F.  HENRY. 

WASHmoTOM,  GiOROiA,  March  0, 1807. 
B.F.  Biifroan,  Esq.,  Cln^lnnatt:  X>«ar^r,-.l'have  sold  the  twenty  copies  of  your  Franklin  Almanae  and 
plary,  wlrieh  I  reoBlved  from  yom  asbgrl  time  since.    And  if  I  had  had  them  shortly  after  Christmas,  I  could 
U.^suUon^^imts§red^1km,  G   F.  BUCHANAN. 
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Special  Contributors. 


^4. 


l^ien  Buij^^^ 


.^tvrd   Taj, 


^ 
.'?' 


Wb  have  eonclnded  an  arrangement  by  which  we  now  ofTer  to  any  old  mibRcriber  a 
premium  of  a  oopj  of  WSSSIER'S  ABRII)0£D  DICTIONARY,  conUining 
neariy  five  bnndred  pages,  for  the  name  of  every  new  Mibscriber  for  one  year  sent  its 
with  two  doUan.  The  price  of  the  Dictlonaty  alone  at  the  book-storee  is  $1.50.  The 
book  will  be  delivered  at  our  office,  or  be  sent  by  express  as  desirtKl 

Any  person  who*  will  aend  to  the  office  of  "  Tlie  Independent  ^'  the  names  of  five  new 
subscribers  for  one  vear,  or  of  one  new  subscriber  for  five  years,  with  t4'n  dollars,  (bein^ 
two  dollars  a  year  for  each  subscription.)  will  receive  as  a  gift  a  handsome  copy  of 
WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY,  Pictorial  Edition,  conuining  1.5«)0 
engraved  illustrations.  This  is  the  best  edition  of  the  best  diotionfu^  of  the  £ngliah 
language.    Its  price  at  the  book^«toi«B  Is  Six  Dollars  and  a  Halil 

TJillMi»F|iiniRtopabUabed«fei7TBUMUT,  InNswToik.    Addras  all  lettait  to 
JOSEPH  H.  BICHABD9, 

No,  ff  BeekmaA  St,  N.  X. 
Spodman  eoptes  sant  graUs  to  any  addnas,  or  the  News  Agents  wil  supply  yoo. 
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THE  MOVE^IENT-CURE 

xrr  xi'V3ajE«.'S'  ozxH.o»rxo  x>xsxi.A.saRi. 

A  SnniAlIT  OP  ITS   PKISOIPLM,    PROOUBBa    AMD    RiSULTS,    WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  ttttle  work  \»  totended  to  aoiDrer.  In  aa  ooneleo  and  complete  a  manner  as  pos- 
■Ible,  the  inquiries  of  invalida  and  others  regarding  tho  method  of  curing  disoaae  with- 
out drugs,  by  means  of  appropriate,  peonlfar,  localized  movements.  It  will  be  tent  to 
any  address  oo  raoeipi  of  iO  oants  1&  atampc 

GEO.  H.  TA YLOH,  M.  n. 

67  WEST  dSTH  ST., 

KEW  YORK. 

DB.GEO.    a  TAYLOR'S 

No.  67  WEST  THIRTY-EIGHTH  STREET, 

NEW   YORK  CITY. 

Hie  fundamental  idea  upon  which  tho  medical  practice  of  this  Institute  Is  fonndsd, 
is  the  superiority  of  a  thorough  and  systematic  application  of  Hygiene,  to  the  prey- 
al«nt  methods  of  treating  the  sick.  II  is  welt  understood  that  this  sentiment  Is  shared 
by  yery  many  of  the  most  respectable,  Influential  and  educated  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, so  that  the  remedial  methods  adopted  simply  carry  this  eonvlotion  forward  to  a 
pneUoal  realisation.  Tha  meaauree  are  such  aa  take  the  patient  back  to  nature,  and 
tnylte  a  mora  complete  sway  of  all  of  her  laws  In  the  organism  ;  while  every  circum- 
■tanee  which  would  conflict  therewith  Is  carefyilly  mnoved.  Organic  development  la 
the  basis  of  all  human  powers,  the  root  of  all  human  capability,  and  when  this  falters, 
tra  must  apply  the  natural  remedies. 

This  plan  of  remedial  treatment  therafore,  Involves  the  following  partleulars ;  1.  A 
ample  and  nutritious  dirtabt  \%  Tb^aontrolof  the  influence  exerted  In  the  system  by 
oxygen,  through  batbiso,  and  other  haUta ;  8,  and  morespecifleally,  the  strengthening 
and  due  subordination  of  all  the  powers  of  the  body  by  those  peculiar  and  systematlo 
manipulations  and  exercises  now  generally  known  as  the  MOVEMENT-CURE. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  say,  that  the  subscriber  has  devoted  many  years  to  the 
eixaminatlon  of  medical  subjects  fh>m  the  data  afforded  by  the  present  advanced  state 
of  physiological  science;  and,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  is  the  firsi  to  coordinate  and  reduce 
to  a  harmonious,  complete  and  eminently  practical  system,  the  heretofore  somewhat 
oonfssed  and  scattered  elements  of  medical  Hygiene.  The  influence  of  auoh  a  system 
Jo  already  much  extended,  and  wlU  necessarily  oontinqe  to  extend,  till  chronic  invalids 
win  be  able  to  avail  themselves,  genarally,  of  tho  remedial  plan  here  set  forth. 

Besides  ordinary  forms  of  chronic  disease,  those  requiring  SURGICAL  OPERA- 
TIOMS,  of  whatever  kind,  are  also  treated.  The  advice  and  aid  of  a  professed  surgeon 
of  long  and  successful  practice  in  New  York,  is  made  available  In  this  department-K>ne 
whose  name  is  throughout  the  country  a  snfilcient  guarantee  of  sctentlflc  and  conscien* 
tSeos  advice ;  and  one  who  is  eonoedsd  to  possess  oonsnsamate  skill  in  the  most  deUoato 
mm  wtfl  as  the  gravest  operations  of  his  profession. 

AH  letters  of  inqtiiry  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  may  be 
addressed  to — 

GEO.  H.  TAYLOR,  m j)., 

67  West  Tlilrtir-eitfhtli  Street, 

NUW  tOKK  CITY. 
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"WEST'S 

HPIWyED  PUMP 

BY  J.  D.  WEST  &  OO^ 
199  Broadw^,  Hew  York, 

ANTt-FREEZING,  DOUBLE-ACTING, 
FORCING  AND  LIFTING. 

The  most  Simplet  DiuaUey  Poweifilf 
and  the  Cheapest  Pump  in  ate* 
For  GRAPERIES,  GARDENS,  eta,  our  three-inoh  Deck  Pomp  ia  well  adapted,  as  the  Editon 
of  this  Journal  will  certify. 

That  oar  Well  and  Cistbrn  Pnmpi  are  superior  to  others  will  be  attested  byhoets  who  are 
using  them  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

For  RA1LR0AD3,  FACTORIES,  VESSELS,  and  every  place  where  liquids  are  to  be  ele- 
yated,  their  excellence  is  sufficiently  proved  b^  the  (act  that  all  the  Rulroayds  terminating  in 
this  vicinity,  and  many  others,  now  use  them  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  they  are  preftfred 
by  every  competent  Engineer  who  has  ever  eeen  them. 

They  took  the  first  Premium  last  Fall,  at  the  National  Fair,  New  York  and  New  Jeruy  8taU 
AgrieuUural  Fairn  and  at  the  Boston  Mecfiani<f»  Fair. 

Please  give  us  a  call,  and  we  can  show  you  abundance  of  testimony  as  strong  as  those. 

"WELLS. 

SoLox  RoBEfsosr  to  the  Farmers^  Club,  January  28 :  "  No  farmer  who  owns  a  well  or  cistern 
can  possibly  afford  to  be  without  an  iron  pump.  It  should  be  at  onoe  a  sootion  and  force  pnnip 
— a  perfect  little  fire  engine— such  is  one  known  as  "  West* s  Improved  Pump."  I  speak  of  this 
pump  because  I  happen  to  know  it  ...  to  be  very,  simple,  durable,  powerful  and  dieap  and  it 
don^tfreeu  up,  nor  get  out  of  order  onoe  a  year  ...  J  know  this,  and  think  I  may  be  doing  the 
fSumers  good  by  speaking  of  it  .  .  .  •  A  boy  10  years  old  can  work  It,  and  throw  a  continuous. 
Inch  and-a-quarter  stream  ...  It  can  be  made  to  work  in  deep  wells  as  well  as  in  shallow  ones. 

Ot,  Neck,  L.  /.,  1860. 

I  have  used  this  Pump  for  one  summer  and  winter,  exposed  to  the  northwest  wind  coming 
over  Long  Island  Sound,  being  the  ooldest  possible  exposure,  and  at  no  time  did  it  freeze,  nor 
were  we  unable  at  any  time  to  pump  water  with  great  ease.  H.  B.  McIlvadc 

FACTORIES. 

I  have  been  using  at  my  manufactory  for  the  last  four  years  "  "West's  Improved  Pumps." 
I  now  have  in  use  three  of  said  pumps,  one  of  which  is  kept  constantly  at  work,  24  hours  each  aay, 
(save  Sundays,)  and  has  been  running  for  the  last  four  years.  I  pronounce  them,  unhesitatingly 
the  best  pumps  that  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  having  used  many  others  previously. 
They  are  simple  in  their  construction  and  not  easily  disarranged.  Jaioss  A.  Webb. 

New  York,  Oct.  10, 1859. 

RAILROADS. 

Bailroad  Offie$,  FluMng,  Nov,  11,  1857. 
After  using  other  kinds  of  Pumps,  we  are  now,  and  for  some  time  past  have  been  using  West* s  Im- 
proved  Pumps,  for  filling  our  water  tanks  on  the  Flushing  Road,  and  I  can  cheerfully  recommend 
them  as  a  cheap,  simple,  durable,  and  very  efficient  I  prefer  them  to  all  others.  W.  M.  Siotb,  Sap« 

FOR  MINES. 

CrnnMdge  Mine,  N,  C,  June  16,  I860. 

J.  D.  West  A  Co. :  Gents-^The  Pump  which  I  ordered  for  our  Mines  is  received  and  pot  to 
work  in  our  underlay  shall,  which  we  are  sinking.  We  find  that  one  man  with  ease  will  lift  60 
gsUons  per  minute.  We  Ufted  in  three  and  a  half  hours  sU  the  water  in  the  shaft,  which 
measures  7  by  12  feet,  and  80  dset  deep,  and  it  was  fidl  when  we  commenced.  It  answers  otir 
expectations  in  every  respeoi,  and  our  workmen  are  highly  pleased  with  it^  It  will  do  great 
service  with  but  trifling  expense  for  repairs.        Yours,  respectfully,  Bure  Iliooixa 

J.  D.  WEST  A  00.  are  abo  Agents  for  fht  Jtjir»»  Mmmmfmstm  imr  Cmm^^mngf^  who  Manafsctar«  ih«  Cel«> 
braUd  BtU^  Pmt^mt  MArMninr  Mm^m*  and  aU  other  approved  Undt. 

TtieOtfB*  Rods  are  the  onlj  solentUlo  kind  in  use  and  are  commended  by  the  besi  authorities  In  the  land. 

%3^  Bend  for  a  Circular. 
•        CAUTION.— Don*t  use  anj  of  the  worthlenimttailoas  or  InfriDgeasenla    Avoid  a  Uwiult.  OcL 
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A  Book  whioh  will  not  bf  forgotten. 

'  L  E  N  A    R  1  V  E  R  S . 

BY  MARY  J-  HOLMES, 

Author  of"  Tempest  and  Bnsshine,"  ''The  Engluh  Orplians,"  "The  Home- 
ftead  on  the  EillBide,'*  «te.,  etc. 

In  One  Volame,  416  Pages,  12mo.    Price  $1  00* 


As  the  social  and  domestic  relations  are  the  great  sources  of  happi- 
ness, or  its  opposites,  so  those  romances  that  properly  treat  of  those  re- 
latioofl — of  the  virtues  that  adorn,  and  of  the  vices  that  deform  them — 
are  clearly  the  most  interesting,  impressive,  and  nseful. 

XEITA  RIVERS  is  an  Amorican  Domestic  Story,  nnveiling 
in  a  masterly  manner  the  sources  of  social  and  domestic  enjoyment,  or 
of  disquiet  and  misery.  By  Intermarriages  of  New  England  and  Ken- 
tucky parties,  a  field  is  opened  to  exhibit  both  Yanke*  and  Southern 
domeiUic  life,  for  which  the  talented  authoress  was  well  prepared,  being 
of  Yankee  birth  and  early  education,  and  having  subsequently  resided 
in  the  South.  She  was  thus  especially  fifted  to  daguerreotype  the 
ttrietly  domestic  and  social  peculiarities  of  both  sections. 

'LENA  RIVERS  AND  THE  PRESS. 

A.  work  of  nnnsuat  promlBe.  Mrs.  Hohnes  pOBseftses  an  enviable  talent  fn  tbo 
•tadj  of  American  character,  which  ia  so  perfectly  developed  by  acate  observation 
from  life,  that  it  would  now  be  Impoisible  Tor  her  to  write  an  nnintercating  book. — 
Philadttpkia  Saturday  BulUiin. 

There  still  lingers  the  artist-mind,  enlivening,  cheering,  and  consoling  by  happy 
thoughts  and  pleasant  words ;  moving  the  heart  alternately  to  joy  or  sorrow,  oon- 
vnlalng  with  langhtcr,  or  bringing  tears  to  the  eyes. — Rochester  American. 

The  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  the  tale  is  one  of  interest  It  will  find  many 
well  pleased  readers.— .i^teitv  Statsmnan. 

The  story  is  simple,  natural,  tTuihtnh—Bocheeter  Daily  Advertiser, 

Before  we  were  aware,  we  had  read  the  first  two  chapters.  We  read  on-Hiod  oo — 
and  it  was  long  after  midnight  when  we  finished  the  volume.  We  could  not  leave 
Jt.  We  know  of  no  work  with  which  we  could  compare  *''Lena  Kivers  '^^•hm)  as  to 
toruk  a  Just  estimation  of  its  merita. — MerrictoUU  Chronicle, 

It  ia  not  the  first  of  the  anthor^s  works,  but  it  is  the  best.— 6'to^e  Register. 

To  the  sex  we  commend  It,  on  the  assurance  of  its  merit,  volunteered  to  na  by 
ladiee  in  whose  critical  acumen  we  have  the  fhllcst  confidence.— *^/ato  Boipress. 

The  story  opens  in  New  England,  and  is  continued  in  Kentucky,  with  very  lively 
and  characteristic  sketches  of  scenery  and  character  in  both  States.  Ii  is  both  good 
and  nTBKnnifo.— JVeto  York  Daily  Times. 

The  moral  of  the  plot  is  excellent.  Cowardly  virtue,  as  exhibited  by  'Lena*s  father, 
may  here  learn  a  lesson  without  suffering  hisDltter  experience ;  while  the  rashness 
of  Toath  may  be  warned  against  desperate  acts,  before  a  perfect  understanding  Is 
had.— A^ecc  Bedford  Baopress. 

This  is  an  American  novel  possessing  merit  fkr  superior  to  many  which  have  been 
pobllafaed  during  the  last  two  years.  The  delineations  of  character  are  neatly  and 
aocarately  drawn,  and  the  tale  la  a  deeplv  interesting  one,  containing  many  and  varied 
Incidents,  illnstratlve  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  social  and  domestic 
life  in  different  parts  of  this  country.  The  lesson  to  be  deduced  f^m  its  pages  is  a 
profitable  one  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  novels  of  the  day. — Portfolio. 

The  scene  of  this  tale  Is  in  Kentucky,  although  New  England  figures  in  It  some- 
what, and  New  K&glanders  still  more  largely.  It  is  written  In  a  lively  style,  and  the 
interest  is  not  allowed  to  flag  till  the  story  terminates.  One  of  the  best  things  in  the 
book  Is  Its  sly  and  admirable  hits  at  American  aristocracy.  It  quietly  shows  some 
ot  *  the  plebeian  location,"  which  have,  early  or  late,  been  connected  with  the  '^  first 
Camlllea,**  and  gives  us  a  peep  behind  the  curtain  Into  the  private  life  of  those  who 
•re  often  objects  of  envy. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Single  copies  mailed,  poet  paid,  on  receipt 

of  the  price.  C.  M.  8AXTON.  PubUsbmr, 

26  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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SHEPPAED'S 

NURSERY  AID  SEED  AGENCY, 

178|  Water  Street,  New  York. 
PRICED  SEED  LIST, 

NOVEMBER,  1861. 
FRUIT  TREE  SEEDS. 

Pear  Seed,  imported $1  25  per  lb. 

Apple  " €  00  per  Budt 

Plum  Stones 8  00     " 

Chewy  "       Mazzard *-        -  4  00      " 

"        "       Mahaled       .......  14  00      " 

Peach    " 1  Ml      " 

"        " 3  00  per  Bbl. 

Quince  Seed,  imported         -* 2  50  per  lb. 

EXTRA  CLEAN  SEEDS.  GROWN  BY 

Thomas  Grriswold  &>  Co. 

Improved  Premium  F.  D.  Cabbage  -  -  -  -    80  cts.  pel  lb. 

Long  Orange  Carrot  -  -  ...  45 

Large  Red  Onion  .  -  -  -  -  -    55 

"     Yellow,  or  Silver  Skin  Onion  -  -  -  68 

LongBlood^t  -  -  -  -  -  -    85 

Blood  Turnip  «...  .  .  36 

And  all  other  American  grown  Seeds,  at  lowest  market  rates. 

SUNDRIES. 

Bage  Seed,  imported           -           -           -           -  -           $1  25  per  ll>. 

Curled  Cress      -           -           -            -           -  -  -500  p«r  BubIi- 

Canary |2  60  to     3  00        « 

Hemp 1  80  "      2  00        " 

Rape 8  50  "      4  00        " 

Rough  Rice,  >Iillet  and  Maw  Seeds,  Gunny  Cloth  and  Bags,  Russia  Mats,  Ropea, 
Twines,  Wooden  and  Cloth  Labels,  Bulbous  Roots,  Hyacinth  Glasses,  Crocus  Pots,  and 
Flower  Vases  and  Pots  in  variety,  and  all  other  articles  needed  or  used  by  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen. 

Also  a  few  Bags  Osage  Orange  Seed  slightly  damaged,  very  cheap. 

Samples  on  Application. 

Adan-  JAMES   SHEPPARD. 

178J  WATER  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  HOKTIOULTUEIST, 

AND 

JOUMAL  OF  ETJEM.  ART  AND  TASTE. 

:;      PETER  B.  MEAT)  AND  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

I  EDIT0B8  AND  PB0FBIKT0B8. 

ii 

The  Seventeentli  Volume  of  the  Hobtioultuiiist  begins  with  January,  1862,  intro- 
j    ducing  many  improrements,  rendering  it  more  valuable  than  eyer. 
> !       Each   annual  volume  contains  every  subject  of  practical  utility  connected  with 
1 1   Horticaltarc^  Pomology,  Landscape  Qardening,  Rural  Architecture,  etc.,  and  con- 
<     sists  of  Original  Papers  by  Writers  of  Eminence  in  those  departments  of  Science,  form- 
ing an  indispensable  aid  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  rural  pursuits. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  important  subjects  that  characterize  the  work,  and 
these  will  be  maintained  by  writers  of  well-known  ability. 


The  cultiratfon  and  mAnagement  of  the  Ornpe,  the 

l«ttding  pomolofdcfll  Interest  of  this  cooBtry. 
Thd  cultivation  of  Fruit  generally,  irith  illnstmtions 

ofrrcty  thing  new. 
The  manafcement  of  Flovrcrs  and  Vegetahles,  ^th 

Uloatrationa  of  new  rarietles. 
Oroamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  their  coltfTation, 

inAnag«ment,  and  artistie  planting. 
Hortloaltiual  baildiagB,  Deaigaa,  Plans,  eta,  (br  Con- 

Bo^storiea,    Hot   and  Cold   Graperies,   Orchard 


Houses,  Pits,  Frames,  Forcing  Houses,  eta«  and 
their  management 

Landscape  Oartlening  and  Engineering,  embracing 
the  construction  of  Roads,  Walks,  Ornamental 
Water,  Terraces,  Lawns,  Drainage,  Hydraulics^ 
Bridges,  Yistns,  eta,  together  with  Illustrated  plans 
for  laying  out,  improTing,  and  planting  country 
estates. 

Original  Designs  and  Essays  in  all  departments  of 
Knnd  Architecture,  etc. 


Forming  a  large  annaal  volume,  liberally  illustrated  with  finished  Wood  Engravings,  and 
twelve  fall-page  Lithographic  Illnstmtions  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  etc. 

Onb  Copy,  one  year,  payable  in  advanoe,      ....  Two  Dollars. 
Four  Copies*        **  **  "to  one  address.  Six  Dollars. 

Ten  Copies,         "  "  "  "  Thirteen  Dollars. 

A  FIRST  CLASS  PREMIUM. 

Ifew  sabacribers  to  the  17th  volume,  1862,  sending  |6  in  advance,  will  receive  by  express 
the  ▼olmnes  for  1860  and  1861,  handsomely  bonud  in  cloth.  These  commence  with  the  eaitor- 
ship  of  Mr.  P.  B.  ld£4i>,  under  whose  direction  the  HottTicuLTURisr  has  been  brought  to  its  pres- 
ent high  standard. 

THE  EDITION  WITH  COLORED  PLATES. 

the  eolored  edition  has  the  Lithographic  Plates  colored  after  the  original  su^ects,  which  are 
oneqiuled  as  works  of  art,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  grows  fruit  or  flowers. 

Cub  Copy,  one  year,  payable  in  advance Five  Dollars. 

Four  Coi^es,       **  **  **      to  one  address.  Fifteen  Dollars. 

PREMIUM  FOR  COLORED  EDITION. 

j       New  sabaeriptlon  for  1862.  and  bound  volumes  for  1860  and  1861,  by  express,  Ten  Dollabs. 
I  Address  all  budnesa  and  editorial  communications  to 

I  MEAD  &  WOODWARD, 

I  Editors  and  Proprietors  of  the  HORTICUI<TlTRI8T, 

NEW  YORK. 
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ARCI-nTECTURE, 
Landscape  Gardeningi  and  Bural  Improyement, 

AND 

CIVIL    AND    LANDSCAPE     ENGINEERING. 


T1i«  liiKlomgtieil  lire  i»n'parftd  to  execute  |»roFi>pt.ly  all  coiiimi«vioiiJ8  rt'lutini;  tn  Hnral  An 
niul  Improvement, 

Desiirns  and  Plana  furnii«hcd  in  all  departnienta  of  Arcbitecturc. 

Plans  for  laying  ont,  improving,  and  planting  Country  Seat*,  Parks,  Hnral  OerneU-rie^.  (>rn.» 
montati  Road-* "and  Avcnnt^e;  and  Plans  and  Lfv^ls  for  every  class  of  Drainope. 

IManfi  and  Superintendence  for  Horticultural  Buildintrf^  of  ever}*  claw,  GraperiiH*,  Cimstrv. 
t4)rie9,  Orchard  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  <fec.,  of  the  beat  forms  for  growinvr,  for  economy,  ani 
for  arcltit^'ctural  beauty. 

Will  attend  personally  to  the  preparation,  planting,  and  manaijement  of  vin#»yftrJ?,  orcbarM- 
I    garden-*.  Ac, the  selection  of  trees  and  vines,  and  to  all  branches  of  ornamental  planiing. 
'        T<>f»ographical  and  linear  surveys  and  maps  made  of  all  landed  jiroperty.  for  improvetm^o' 
I    mnnagement,  or  for  sale. 
I        Artlstical,  Mechanical,  and  Topographical  drawinfirs  handsomely  executed. 

PETER  B.  MEAD,  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 

lONA  VINES. 

»■   <  •  »   n 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  IlluHtrated  ('atalogne  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  si^nt  to  aII  applicafi*- 
for  two  three-cent  stamps. 

^l  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  Vine,  and  the  explanatory  enjfruN 
ings  are  the  best  ever  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  tlie  only  ones  which  are  true  t«  natnr» . 
The  descriptions  are  trustworthy,  and  comprise  all  the  valuable  varieties.} 

Descriptive  Catalogues  with  directions  for  planting,  etc.,  sent  for  one  stamp.  Se)>arHlv  pr'u  i 
list  sent  to  agents  and  those  who  wish  to  form  clubs. 

My  stock  of  Vines  is  very  large,  and  of  the  best  quality  ever  offered  either  for  garden  i>r 
vineyard,  and  prices  are  extremly  low. 

My  stock  of  the  Everbearing  Mulberry  Tree  is  of  remarkable  excellence.  Tliosc  two  yj^ir- 
old  and  root  pruned  are  deserving  particular  attention. 

O.  W.  GRANT, 

lONA,  NEAR  PEEKSKILL, 

West  Cheater  Co.,  W.  T. 
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f  ints  0K  irap  ^ultutt.—XlI. 

N  the  progress  of  these  grape  articles,  there  will  be 
occasion,  especially  when  treating  of  training  the 
vine,  to  make  use  of  technical  terms,  which  may 
not  be  understood  by  the  novice.  Different  indi- 
viduals sometimes  use  different  terms  to  denote 
one  and  the  same  thing.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
establish  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  this  respect, 
and  this  we  shall  attempt ;  at  least,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  be  consistent  in  the  use  of  terms.  Our 
object,  at  present,  will  be  to  describe  briefly  the 
different  parts  of  the  vine,  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  meaning  of  terms  which 
will  be  used  in  giving  directions  for  training. 

The  vine  is  a  climbing  plant  It  will  run  on  the  ground  till  it  finds  a  tree  or 
•ome  other  object  of  support,  which  it  will  ascend,  and  ding  to  by  its  tendrils. 
The  vine  may  be  divided  primarily  into  two  parts :  the  roots,  which  grow  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  the  stem  or  trunk,  with  its  branches,  which  grows  above 
the  8urfiM».  The  point  of  division  between  the  root  and  the  stem  is  called  the 
neck,  ooliar,  etc  ;  we  shall  adopt  the  first  term,  and  use  it  to  denote  all  that 
part  of  the  vine  between  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  point  where  the  roots 
begin  to  radiate.  The  point  where  the  roots  begin  to  radiate  we  shall  term  the 
base  of  the  vine,  as  being  the  point  of  support.  The  part  of  the  vine  immedi- 
ately under  the  surface  is  by  some  called  the  foot,  a  term  which  we  shall  not  have 
occasion  to  use.    Hie  roots  proceeding  from  the  foot  are  by  some  called  foot 
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rooU,  another  term  which  we  shall  not  find  occasion  to  use.  The  roots  proceeding 
from  the  foot  roots  are  called  side  roots,  which,  again,  we  shall  not  use.  Then 
there  are  surface  roots,  which  are  roots  growing  near  the  surface.  Others,  agaiD, 
call  all  the  large  roots  tap  roots.  The  tap  root  proper  is  the  large  central  root 
which  descends  perpendicularly  into  the  ground ;  it  is  wanting  in  the  propagated 
vine.  Roots  are  also  divided  into  principal  and  lateral,  and  these  are  good 
enough  terms.  We  might  fill  pages  with  descriptions  of  roots  ;  but  our  object 
is  merely  to  define  a  few  of  the  leading  terms  as  applied  to  the  vine.  We  pro- 
pose to  divide  the  roots  into  simply  two  kinds :  the  large  principal  roots,  which 
we  shall  call  primary  roots  ;  and  the  lateral  or  fibrous  roots,  which  we  shall  call 
secondary  roots.  The  former  are  chiefly  concerned  in  forming  a  support  for  the 
vine,  or  fixing  it  firmly  in  the  soil ;  the  latter  are  chiefly  concerned  in  furnishing 
it  nutriment  or  food.  The  term  surface  roots  we  shall  use  to  denote  such  of  the 
secondary  roots  as  may  be  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  surface.  They  will  sel- 
dom be  so  near  as  this  in  well-prepared  ground,  except  as  the  result  of  mulching 
or  too  much  shade,  or  where  the  primary  roots  have  been  brought  up  by  careless 
plowing. 

Having  disposed  of  that  portion  of  the  vine  beneath  the  surface,  let  us  proceed 
to  that  which  is  above.  That  part  of  the  vine  between  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  the  point  where  it  begins  to  branch,  be  it  higher  or  lower,  we  shall  call  the 
trvnk  ;  the  point  where  it  begins  to  branch  will  be  designated  the  head ;  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  crown.  There  will  sometimes  be  two  or  more  heads  to  a 
vine.  The  branches  proceeding  fbom  the  head,  when  these  are  to  be  permanent, 
will  be  called  arms,  and  the  arms  will  be  designated  according  to  their  form, 
direction,  etc. ;  for  example,  horizontal  arms,  or  arms  running  at  right  angles 
with  the  body  and  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Wood  we  shall  divide 
into  green  wood,  fruit  wood,  annuctl  wood,  biennial  wood,  and  old  wood,  this  divis- 
ion being  suflicient  for  all  practical  purposes.  Oreen  wood  is  the  growing  or  cur- 
rent year's  wood,  and  produces  the  fruit,  when  fruit  is  produced  at  all,  which  is 
not  always  the  cose ;  fruit  wood  is  green  wood  that  produces  fruit,  sometimes  call- 
ed bearing  wood  ;  annual  wood  is  wood  that  grew  and  ripened  last  year,  and  pro- 
duces the  green  or  fruit  wood  of  the  current  year;  biennial  wood  is  that  which 
grew  and  ripened  two  years  ago.  All  back  of  this  may  well  bo  called  old  wood* 
The  wood  is  furnished  with  two  barks,  an  inner  and  outer  bark.  The  inner  bark 
IS  green  and  sofl,  and  is  closely  united  to  the  wood,  adhering  firmly.  The  outer 
bark  is  dry,  being  composed  of  woody  fiber,  the  fibers  running  longitudinally, 
which  enables  the  bark  to  be  peeled  ofl*  readily  in  long  strips  ;  in  fact,  it  peels  off 
of  itself  when  a  couple  of  years  old,  sometimes  causing  no  little  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  novices.  The  color  of  the  wood  varies  from  a  light  to  a  very  dark 
brown.  The  color  of  the  wood  may  be  said  to  be  associated  in  some  sense  with 
the  color  of  the  fruit,  dark-colored  wood  usually  producing  dark-colored  fruit, 
lliese  remarks  apply  to  the  annual  wood.     We  may  remark  here  that  the  term 
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water  ihoots  denotes  shooto  prooeeding  from  dormant  eyes  on  the  trunk,  head,  old 
arms,  eta  ;  but  chiefly  on  the  lower  part  of  the  first ;  they  are  unproductive,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases.  The  terms  rod^  cane^  etc,  are  convertible,  meaning  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  are  applied  to  either  green  or  annual  wood,  but  usually  and 
most  properly  to  the  latter.  A  cane  is  either  long  or  shorty  (say  from  one  foot  to 
BIX  feet  long,)  according  to  the  system  of  training  adopted. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  vine  will  be  described  in  our  next,  accompanied  by 
sn  engraving  illustrating  the  subject,  and  quite  necessary  to  make  it  fully  under- 
stood. Thia  engraving  we  had  hoped  would  be  finished  in  time  for  our  present 
issue. 
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LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT.— NO.  XX.    "ENTRANCES." 

DT   OBO.    B.    WOODWARD, 
ClTll  Engineer  and  Arohlteet,  No.  W  Broadwaj,  New  York. 

*'  EvsRT  place,^'  says  Mr.  Loudon,  "  may  be  considered  as  producing  three 

leading  impressions  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  viz. :   that  called  forth  by  the 

entrance  lodge,  gates,  and  the  portion  of  the  approach  which  is  seen  through  the 

i  I  latter ;  that  which  is  produced  by  the  first  good  view  of  the  house  obtained  from 

I  the  approach-road;  and  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  drawing-room  windows, 

after  entering  the  house." 

These  remarks  were  not  considered  strictly  applicable  to  all  places,  as  natural 

conditions  and  situations  would  very  materially  alter  the  manner  of  treatment. 

It  wonld  be  desirable,  in  the  management  of  large  country  estates,  not  to  see  the 

bouse  immediately  on  entering  the  grounds,  but  have  it  come  in  sight  afler  driv- 

I  ing  a  moderate  distance  from  the  entrance.     It  is  better  to  treat  the  view  of  the 

entrance  and  the  view  of  the  house  apart  from  each  other,  and  so  manage  the 

'   former  that  it  becomes  an  index  to  the  more  important  features  within.     We 

I  can  call  to  mind  a  number  of  very  due  places,  not  above  fifteen  acres  in  ex^^nt, 

.   in  which  these  three  leading  impressions  have  been  successfully  carried  out ;  or, 

rather,  the  attention  is  not  drawn  from  the  first  to  the  second  by  having  both 

I   coming  into  view  at  once. 

The  entrance  gate,  lodge,  and  accessories,  are  in  many  cases  the  only  indications 

,   of  a  finished  country  seat ;  and  but  for  something  striking  of  this  description, 

one  might  drive  along  almost  unmindful  of  its  existence,  it  being  a  frequent 

occurrence  toTplant  out  the  highway  in  such  a  manner  that  no  view  of  the  grounds 

can  be  obtained  from  it. 

An  entrance  should  be  spacious  and  attractive,  and  so  planned  as  to  admit  of 
A  a  display  in  planting  both  outside  and  inside  the  inclosure.     If  properly  exe- 
cuted it  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable  attractions  that  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
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passing  traveller  or  the  yisitor  who  enters  the  premises.  A  spacious  foreground 
indicates  importance,  and  is  an  embellishment  that  may  be  adopted  to  good 
advantage  where  the  wish  is  to  convey  an  impression  of  magnitude  or  extent ; 
care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  keep  all  improvements  within  the  bounds  of  a 
reasonable  proportion,  and  to  make  use  of  none  but  what  would  be  appropriate 
to  all  other  surroundings. 

A  very  common  defect,  not  always  to  be  avoided,  is  having  an  ascending 
grade  from  the  highway ;  it  is  far  better  to  fix  upon  a  level  space,  and  let  it 
extend  at  least  thirty  feet  each  side  of  the  gate ;  it  is  easier  for  horses  to  stand 
while  the  gate  is  being  opened,  and  they  have  less  difficulty  in  starting  than  they 
would  have  on  an  up  grade. 

The  position  of  the  gate  should  be  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  customary 
travelled  track  of  the  public  road,  so  that  a  carriage  may  turn  out  and  admit 
other  vehicles  to  pass  while  the  gate  is  being  opened. 

As  a  general  suggestion,  it  is  best  that  the  approach  road  should  leave  the  pub- 
lic road  at  right  angles,  and  take  its  direction  at  the  most  suitable  point  beyond 
forty  feet  from  the  gate ;  but  as  no  general  rule  is  applicable  to  all  cases,  we 
find  it  necessary  to  depart  from  this  in  many  instances,  and  particularly  so  when 
the  ground  rises  rapidly.  We  have  repeatedly  found  it  advisable,  in  practice,  to 
enter  obliquely,  and  to  run  the  approach  road  nearly  parallel  with  the  highway 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  by  so  doing  attain  the  elevation  on  which  the 
house  was  situated  by  an  easy  and  regular  gradient.  This,  we  know,  is  breaking 
down  a  rule  that  every  novice  believes  has  no  exception ;  but  experience  will 
teach  that  it  is  the  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  and  not  rules,  that  are 
applicable  in  all  situations.  Cases  frequently  occur  in  which  impracticable 
obstacles  between  the  best  position  for  the  entrance  and  the  house  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  override  all  so-called  rules.  We  have  had  occasion  to 
disregard  many  of  them  in  practice.  A  bend  in  the  public  road,  an  oblique 
junction  of  two  roads,  or  a  comer,  are  quite  frequently  found  to  be  very  suitable 
places  for  an  entrance. 

The  accompanying  plans  are  among  the  best  that  we  have  seen,  and  may  be 
altered  to  suit  almost  every  taste.  A  gate  set  in  the  straight  line  of  the  fence,  with- 
out any  foreground,  would  be  the  most  simple.     Plan  No.  1  gives  a  foreground 
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without  using  any  more  land  than  is  necessary  for  the  road,  but  does  not  admit 
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of  any  exterior  planting.     No.  2  has  both  the  convex  and  concave  curve,  and 
admits  of  more  variety  in  embellishment.     No.  3  is  the  most  common  and  the 


KaS. 


least  contracted  of  the  three  symmetrical  designs,  and  is  preferable  to  Nos.  1 
and  2.     An  opportunity  is  here  afforded  for  a  display  in  planting. 


Ko.a 


In  either  of  these  three,  changes  can  be  made  by  increasing  the  width  and 
depth  of  foreground,  or  by  making  the  curves  flatter  or  sharper.  If  a  small 
gate  is  wanted,  it  can  be  introduced  without  altering  the  general  plan. 
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No.  4  is  sometimes  used  when  the  situation  of  the  ground  compels  an  abrupt 
turn ;  it  also  prevents  an  inspection  of  the  premises  from  passers-by. 
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No.  5  is  a  modification  of  No.  1,  more  spacious,  and  applicable  where  the 
travel  is  mostly  in  one  direction,  as  towards  a  village  or  depot 

All  the  accessories  of  an  entrance,  as  the  lodge,  the  foreground,  the  road,  eta, 
should  be  treated  as  an  independent  feature ;  it  should,  in  fact,  be  a  little  land- 
scape of  its  own,  with  its  embowered  cottage,  its  lawn,  its  shrubbery,  and  its 
wood,  which  last,  as  Sir  Henry  Steuart  says,  ^^  surmounts  all  obstacles  and  cures 
all  deformities.  Woon  is  so  beautiful  in  itself  that  it  throws  its  own  delightful 
character  over  every  thing  which  it  touches.  If  your  ground  be  high,  it  will 
give  it  shelter ;  if  tame  and  flat,  variety  and  elevation  ;  and  if  it  be  irregular  and 
deformed,  it  will  oftentimes  convert  those  seeming  obstructions  in  to  playful  intri- 
cacy and  unexpected  beauty." 
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BROAD-LEAVED  EVERGREENS— THEIR  WINTER  PROTECTION. 

BY    "  PR0TK8BI0NAL." 

Broad- LEAVED  Evergreens,  or  others  than  Coniferae,  are  still  the  great  want  of 
ornamental  gardening  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  And  although,  during 
the  past  few  years,  numbers  of  experimental  trials  have  been  made  to  test  the 
hardihood  both  of  old  favorites  and  newly  introduced  plants,  yet  it  can  not  be 
said  that  the  results  have  proved  very  satisfactory ;  and  excepting  the  Pinus  tribe, 
few  will  be  found  added  to  our  collections  as  perfectly  hardy  and  fitted  to  endure 
the  severity  of  our  winters  without  protection.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  plant  holds 
its  foliage  and  does  tolerably  well  when  planted  in  the  shelter  of  a  thick  wood,  or 
surrounded  with  a  dense  mass  of  Spruces  or  othef  hardy  evei^eens ;  it  should  be 
able  to  stand  alone,  and  in  such  positions  as  are  required,  where  it  can  be  seen  and 
admired  in  all  its  beauty. 

When  the  Deodar  Cedar  was  first  introduced,  hopes  were  raised  of  having  a 
f  I  splendid  addition  to  our  hardy  evergreens ;  but  the  test  of  a  few  winters  has 
nearly  destroyed  them  all,  and  north  of  Philadelphia,  I  might  almost  say  of  Balti- 
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more,  it  is  entirely  neglected  us  unsuited  to  the  climate.  True,  in  favorable  win- 
ters,  and  we  sometimes  have  several  together,  it  flourishes  prettj  well,  losing, 
perhaps,  only  its  leaves ;  but  then  comes  one  of  extra  severity,  and  the  plant  is 
either  entirely  killed,  or  so  permanently  injured  as  to  become  an  eyesore  wherever 
seen.  The  same  might  be  said  also  of  the  Cryptomeria,  the  Redwood,  (Taxodium 
sempervirens,)  Libocednis  decurrens,  L.  Chiliensis,  Cunninghamia  Sinensis,  Arau- 
caria  imbricata,  Cupressus  fnnebris,  C.  torulosa,  Podoearpus  coriaoea,  Euonymus 
Japonicus,  E.  fimbriatus,  Ligustrum  Japonicura,  Ilex  oornuta,  together  with  a  large 
lot  of  such  old  favorites  as  the  Portugal  Laurel,  Sweet  Bay,  Laurustinus,  Aucuba 
Japonica,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Olea  fragrans,  English  Hollies,  etc.  Some  of 
these  are  seen  occasionally  planted  out,  and  protected  in  the  winter  by  coverings 
of  straw,  mats,  boxes,  or  barrels ;  but  at  best  these  only  partially  effect  the  pur- 
pose, for  in  the  spring,  when  uncovered,  they  are  usually  sadly  shorn  of  their 
beauty,  and  present  a  sorry  picture  of  dead  leaves  and  injured  shoots.  An  ob- 
I  jection  to  such  coverings,  besides  the  trouble,  more  particularly  when  the  plants 
attain  any  considerable  size,  is,  they  give  a  lawn  or  garden  a  bald  appearance, 
worse  even  than  deciduous  shrubs. 

Now,  then,  we  can  not  afford  to  discard  these  altogether,  and  they  take  up  too 
much  room  in  an  ordinary  green-house,  which  can  be  better  filled  with  Camellias, 
Daphnes,  Acacias,  and  other  choice  winter-flowering  plants. 

The  simplest  and  most  eiiectual  plan  for  preserving  them  in  health  during  the 
winter  is  sheltering  them  in  underground  sheds,  such  as  are  commonly  used  by 
nurserymen  for  storing  young  stocks  or  newly  imported  trees  in  the  winter  season. 
A  shed  of  this  kind  is  easily  constructed,  and  at  a  small  cost,  and  when  properly 
done  will  efiectually  keep  out  frost  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  Choose  a  spot 
that  can  be  readily  drained  if  necessary,  and  excavate  to  the  depth  of,  say,  five  or 
six  feet,  and  of  a  width  of  about  fifteen  feet;  build  up  the  sides  with  brick  laid  in 
cement,  (or,  if  the  sub-soil  is  gravel  or  sand,  locust  posts  and  plank  can  be  used,) 
to  the  height  of  a  foot  above  the  surrounding  surface,  leaving  a  place  for  an  en- 
trance at  one  end.  On  this  wall  construct  a  roof,  a  span,  resting  on  a  plate, 
with  spaces  for  sashes  on  either  side.  A  shed  thirty  feet  in  length  would  require 
five  sashes,  three  on  one  side  and  two  intermediate  on  the  other.  The  eaves 
should  prcject  sufficiently  over  to  carry  from  the  wall  all  water  falling  on  the  roof. 
Shatters  for  the  sashes  should  be  provided  for  severe  weather.  The  roof  should 
be  ceiled  inside  with  tongue-and-grooved  boards,  and  all  thoroughly  painted. 

Grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  your  plants  can  be  stored  in  the  winter  season , 
and  in  the  spring  readily  removed  to  the  lawn  or  terrace.  If  grown  in  pots,  when 
removed  to  the  garden  plunging  to  the  rims  in  the  earth  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous. A  number  of  plants,  however,  will  be  found  to  require  neither  pots  nor 
tubs,  as  their  yearly  removal  will  cause  them  to  have  perfectly  matted  balls  of 
fibres,  which  can  be  preserved  entire ;  and  when  removed  to  the  shed  and  covered 
with  earth,  will  be  found  fresh  and  healthy  in  the  spring.    The  number  of  plants 
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that  can  be  preserved  in  a  house  of  this  kind  is  surprising ;  and  not  the  least  of 
its  recommendations  is  its  economy,  as  it  requires  no  expense  for  fuel,  and  trouble 
attending  fires.  Watering  will  occasionally  be  required,  and  on  fine  days  air 
should  be  given. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  already  named,  the  following  would  succeed  ad- 
mirably, viz. :  Agapanthus,  Berberis  Fortunii,  Mahonia  Bealii,  lUiciums,  Agaves, 
Pittosporum,  Pomegranates,  Escallonias,  Myrtles,  Tritomas,  Hydrangeas,  Erithry- 
nas,  Brugmansias,  Cape  Jasmins,  Oleanders,  Figs,  etc. 

[The  above,  from  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  evergreens,  possesses  a  peculiar  value, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  every  one  who  has  a  lawn.  A  shed,  such  as  he 
recommends,  ought  to  be  an  accessory  to  every  man's  place ;  besides  the  plants 
named  by  "  Professional,'*  there  are  scores  of  others  that  might  find  a  place  there. 
The  suggestion  is  a  valuable  one,  and  would  probably  carry  greater  weight  with 
it  were  we  at  liberty  U>  give  *'  Professional's  "  name.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  is 
known  and  appreciated  all  over  the  country  as  one  of  our  most  accomplished  hor- 
ticulturists, and  we  have  to  regret  that  we  can  not  bring  him  out  ofVener. — Eo.] 
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MOSS  A  VERY  VALUABLE  ADDITION  TO  THE  SOIL  FOR  POTTING 

PLANTS. 

BT      HORTIOOLA. 

Skvsral  years  ago  1  read,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  a  German  magazine  for  Horti- 
culture, that  dried  and  pulverized  moss  from  trees,  and  the  large  roots  of  trees 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  were  a  very  useful  addition  to  almost  all 
kinds  of  soil  used  for  potting  plants.  When  the  potting  season  arrived  I  did  not 
think  of  it,  and  it  was  not  until  last  spring  that  I  tried  it  as  an  experiment.  The 
confidence  I  had  in  the  advice  was  so  much  rewarded  by  surprising  results,  that 
from  that  time  I  have  hardly  ever  potted  a  plant  without  the  addition  of  some 
dried  and  pulverized  moss. 

As  soon  as  the  moss  is  gathered,  I  dry  it  in  an  oven  till  it  is  easily  reduced  to 
a  coarse  kind  of  powder  by  rubbing  it  with  the  hands.  Then  I  rub  it  through  a 
common  coal-sieve.  Of  the  coarse  powder  obtained  by  this  process,  I  add  more 
or  less  to  the  soil.  As  it  makes  the  soil  porous  and  light,  fertilizing  it  in  a  high 
degree,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  proportion  in  general ;  for  this  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  on  the  plant  to  be  potted.  Frequently  I 
take  a  good  handful  for  a  seven-inch  pot  It  never  sours  the  soil ;  consequently 
there  is  no  danger  in  taking  too  much. 

All  my  plants,  except  the  Cactas,  are  at  present  growing  in  soil  mixed  with 
moss,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  never  before  saw  them  as  vigorous  and  healthy. 
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Amarjllides,  Lilia,  Gloxiniie,  Passiflorss,  and  a  large  number  of  other  perennials, 
are  thriVing  in  soil  so  prepared,  as  well  as  annuals ; ».  «.,  Reseda  odorata  and  Linum 
grandiflorum  rubrum,  of  which  I  have  some  specimens  grown  in  the  form  of  little 
trees,  covered  with  blossoms  and  buds.  They  bid  fair  to  be  in  bloom  during 
the  whole  winter. 

Moss  maj  be  mixed  at  pleasure  with  heavy  and  light  soils,  improving  them 
both.  Any  one  that  will  try  the  addition  of  moss  to  the  soil  will  very  soon  feel  in- 
duced to  adopt  it  as  a  general  rule. 

[And  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  will  thank  you  for  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  moss  acts  both  mechanically  and  chemically,  and  we  should  judge 
it  to  be  a  good  addition  to  any  soil.  Charcoal  and  moss  make  an  excellent  com- 
post to  strike  cuttings  in. — Ed.] 


CRAFT    MYSTERIES. 


BT   BROOKLYN. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  attempt  to  preserve  the  above,  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  do  so  manifested  by  some  goes  to  prove  what  I  have  before  ventured  to 
hint,  vix^  that  the  gardeners,  as  a  body,  are  much  behind  the  age,  and  in  need  of 
enlightenment. 

The  discussions  of  our  Society  meetings  have  taken  what  1  think  a  very  desirable, 
interesting,  and  practical  torn ;  one  much  calculated  to  benefit  both  the  gardeners 
and  the  public.  Part  of  the  former  complain  that  some  of  their  number  are  tell- 
ing allHhey  know ;  (more,  perhaps,  than  they — the  other  ones — do  ;  )  that  it  is 
not  right ;  it  will  injure  business ;  their  occupation  will  be  gone  when  every  body 
understands  gardening  as  well  as  they  do.  I  think  this  a  mistake,  and  am  glad 
to  see  that  Uie  more  enlightened  and  liberal-minded  of  their  body  agree  with  me. 
Any  one  following  a  pursuit  as  a  business,  if  competent  thereto,  has  advantages 
over  one  occasionally  dabbling  in  it,  that  defy  competition.  I  think  I  could 
make  a  packing-box  as  well  as  any  carpenter,  but,  supposing  my  time  to  be 
worth  no  more  than  his,  it  would  cost  me  double  to  do  so.  I  could  kill  and 
dress  a  pig  as  well  as  any  butcher,  yet  prefer  to  buy  him  in  the  shape  of 
baoon.  These  men  seem  to  want  to  treat  the  public  like  a  lot  of  children 
out  for  8  holiday.  '^You  may  come  and  look  at  our  pretty  things,  but  you 
must  be  good  boys  and  girls,  and  not  ask  any  questions."  They  justly  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are  afraid  the  pupils  may  get  to 
know  more  than  their  masters;  they  fear  they  should  find  out  how  little, 
rather  than  how  much,  they  know.    The  subject  of  Horticulture  is  so  exten- 
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sive  that  none  need  feel  ashamed  to  confess  ignoraaoe  when  it  is  the  case; 
if  a  man  thoroughly  understands  the  particular  branch  diance  or  taste  has 
thrown  him  into,  it  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  him. 

Occasionally  discoveries  may  be  made  which  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
person,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  keep  to  himself;  but  nothing  has  been,  or  is 
likely  to  be  elicited  at  these  meetings,  which  ordinarily  intelligent  persons 
could  not  learn  if  tiiey  felt  interested  enough  to  study  the  matter,  and  read 
a  little. 

The  necessity  that  exists  for  proper  structures  and  constant  attention  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  enthusiastic  amateurs  raising  all  the  plants,  and 
spoiling  business.  Those  who  may  attempt  it  without  the  proper  appliances,  and 
who,  as  they  will,  give  it  up,  will  be  less  likely  to  grumble  at  prices  of  plants, 
knowing,  as  they  do,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  producing  them. 

Finally,  to  these  non-progressive  gentlemen  I  would  say,  do  not  be  afraid  of 
your  customers  leaving  you ;  the  more  they  know  the  more  they  will  want  to 
know ;  the  more  they  will  spend  with  you,  and  the  more  they  will  respect  your 
knowledge,  if  you  have  it.  If  you  find  they  are  getting  ahead  of  you,  set  to  work 
and  make  use  of  the  advantages  you  possess  to  perfect  yourself  in  your  profes> 
sion.  If  the  saying,  that  a  man  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  is  true  at  all,  it  cer- 
tainly is  in  gardening. 

Remember,  also,  that  silence  does  not  always  mark  wisdom ;  and  if  you  do 
not  possess  "  the  gift  of  the  gab  "  yourselves,  do  not  carp  at  your  brothers  of 
the  guild  who  do. 

[Brooklyn,  it  will  be  seen,  is  after  the  gardeners  agam.     If  his  object  is  to 
bring  them  out,  he  will  doubtless  succeed,  for  he  has  put  them  on  their  defence. 
We,  of  course,  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  spread  of  horticul- 
tural knowledge  will  ruin  trade,  otherwise  we  should  cease  at  once  from  ^editing 
this  journal ;  for  we  would  not  wittingly  assume  the  grave  responsibility  of  ruin- 
ing our  fellow-men.     No  fact  in  economics  is  better  established  than  that  a  thing 
is  used  just  in  proportion  as  its  uses  are  understood.     There  is  nothing  in  horti- 
culture or  gardening  exceptional  to  this.    The  more  people  understand  how  to 
grow  plants,  the  more  of  them  they  will  buy.      They  are  not  like  toys  that  may 
be  preserved  in  a  case  to  look  at,  but  objects  that  can  only  be  kept  with  a  knowl- 
edge how  to  keep  them  ;  hence,  without  this  knowledge  they  would  beoome  use- 
less, and  cease  to  be  sought  for.   We  think  it  may  be  stated  as  an  axiom,  that  the 
knowledge  of  plants  and  the  sale  of  them  will  go  on  pari  passu  ;  or,  to  put  it 
mathematically,  that  the  sale  of  plants  will  increase  as  the  squares  of  their  knowl- 
edge !     There,  "  Brooklyn,"  how  does  that  suit  your  mathematical  head  1     A 
gardener  may,  if  it  suits  him,  keep  to  himself  his  peculiar  mode  of  propagating 
plants ;  but  if  he  sells  them,  by  the  very  act  he  assumes  the  moral  respoosibility  ^ 
of  telling  the  purchaser  how  to  take  care  of  them ;  and  the  more  gardeners  ^read   T 
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knowledge  in  this  way,  the  more  plants  will  be  sold.  We  trust  thej  will  all  re- 
gard this  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  unite  together  in  spreading  the  knowl- 
edge of  plants  through  all  the  land. — ^Ed.] 
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MILDEW  ON  ROSES.— BUDDING  6n  MANETTI. 

BT     HAMMOCK     PARK. 

This  fbngus  appears  likely  to  become  as  destructive  to  the  Rose  (if  indeed  it 
is  not  so  already)  as  it  is  among  the  vines.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  confined  to 
a  few  plants,  or  to  some  one  or  two  varieties,  but  latterly  it  has  attacked  most 
of  our  roses  during  July,  August,  and  September,  and  materially  injured  the 
autumnal  bloom.  Some  kinds  are  more  subject  to  it  than  others,  and  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  more  so  than  any  other  class ;  but  latterly,  even  the  Bourbons,  Teas, 
and  Chinas,  have  taken  it  Flour  of  sulphur  is  the  best  remedy  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  I  have  used  the  Gishurst  Compound  and  Pages*  Composition, 
but  I  was  not  very  successful  with  either.  I  always  found  the  sulphur  to  have  the 
best  effect ;  and  this  must  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  disease  makes  its  appearance, 
and  persevered  with  afterward,  or  it  will  have  little  effect.  It  should  be  dusted 
on  when  the  foliage  is  wet ;  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  plants  are  moist 
with  dew,  is  about  the  best  time  for  the  application.  If  the  sulphur  gets  washed 
off  by  rain,  or  blown  away  by  the  wind,  it  should  be  looked  afler,  and  the  sul- 
phur reapplied  the  next  morning. 

If  the  plants  are  in  pots,  the  most  effective  way  to  apply  the  sulphur  is  this : 
take  the  plant  and  immerse  it  in  a  pail  of  water  till  every  part  is  thoroughly 
wet ;  then  hold  it  upside  down,  and  dust  on  the  sulphur.  The  sulphur  being 
put  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  it  will  not  make  any  show,  and  will  remain 
on  longer  without  being  washed  off,  and  will  be  more  effective  in  killing  the 
mildew.  Before  commencing  to  dust  on  the  sulphur,  lay  down  two  or  three 
newspapers  to  catch  the  sulphur  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  It  can  be 
readily  gathered  again  when  dry. 

I  have  used  it  on  Chrysanthemums  in  the  same  way,  and  on  grape-vines  in  pots. 
It  looks  much  neater  when  applied  in  this  way  than  when  applied  to  the  upper 
tide  of  the  leaf. 

Ifow  to  bvd  the  Rose  and  root  the  Manetti  stock  the  same  season. — ^Take  Manetti 
stocks  that  have  been  growing  two  years  or  more  in  the  same  place,  when  they 
have  made  shoots  three  or  four  feet  long,  which  will  be  about  the  first  of  August; 
they  are  then  ready  for  budding.  Bud  them  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
above  the  ground.  Be  careful  to  cut  all  the  buds  off  the  Manetti  stock  for  about 
six  inches  below  where  you  insert  the  bud ;  this  is  to  prevent  suckers  hereafter. 
When  the  buds  have  taken  and  commence  to  swell,  and  you  are  going  over  them 
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to  loosen  the  bass,  is  the  time  to  layer  the  Manetti  stock.  The  buds  having  been 
cut  off  the  Manetti  below  the  rose  bud,  jou  will  then  proceed  to  layer  the  stock 
in  the  usual  way  of  layering,  suiting  your  own  fancy  as  to  the  height  the  stock 
should  be ;  but  I  always  found  four  inches  of  stock  to  be  quite  sufficient,  so  that, 
when  they  are  transplanted  finally,  the  whole  of  the  Manetti  will  be  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  if  they  are  budded  and  layered  early  in  the  season,  they 
will  strike  roots  finely  by  the  fall,  when  they  should  be  taken  up  and  hilled  in  a 
cold  frame  till  spring,  then  to  be  planted  out.  When  treated  in  this  way  they 
make  very  superior  plants.  This  system  is  extensively  practiced  in  the  largest 
rose-growing  establishment  in  western  Pennsylvania.  When  you  layer  them, 
cut  the  top  off  the  Manetti  above  the  bud ;  this  will  encourage  the  bud  to  start ; 
but  if  they  are  budded  late  in  the  season  they  will  lay  dormant  till  the  following 
spring. 

[Sulphur  is  generally  regarded  as  a  specific  for  mildew  in  its  ordinary  mani- 
festations ;  it  sometimes  fails  in  consequence  of  its  application  being  too  long 
delayed,  or  in  cases  of  great  virulence,  as  was  the  fact  with  the  oidium  in  Ma* 
deira,  Portugal,  and  elsewhere.  The  Gishurst  Compound  we  suppose  to  be  chiefly 
composed  of  what  is  called  whale  oil  soap  and  sulphur ;  hence  its  efficacy  in  de- 
stroying mildew.  The  testimony  in  its  favor  is  pretty  uniform,  and  so  it  is,  too, 
in  regard  to  its  high  price.  Simple  sulphur,  applied  as  suggested  by  Hammock 
Park,  is  neither  an  expensive  nor  a  very  troublesome  application.  It  is  import- 
ant, however,  that  the  sulphur,  or  the  exhalations  from  it,  should  come  in  contact 
with  the  disease,  which  usually  first  makes  it  appearance  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves ;  failure  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  sulphur  may  sometimes  be  traced  to 
overlooking  this  fact.  The  method  of  budding  on  the  Manetti  stock,  described 
by  Hammock  Park,  is  a  very  expeditious  one,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  such  of 
our  readers  as  grow  Roses  in  that  way.  We  have  never  been  partial  to  budded 
Roses  of  any  kind,  and  the  winter  of  1860-1  has  brought  thousands  to  our  way 
of  thinking.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning  them,  but  as  pre- 
ferring Roses  on  their  own  roots.  We  should  like  Hammock  Park  to  give  our 
readers  some  equally  easy  mode  of  propagating  Roses  from  cuttings. — Ed. 
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COLD    VINERIES. 

BT   A.    HUIDBKOPSR,   MEADVILLB,   PENNSTLVANIA. 

SiNCB  the  introduction  more  prominently  before  the  public  of  the  Delaware 
grape,  I  notice  several  cultivators  are  beginning  to  make  calculations  of  the  rela- 
tive expense  of  in  and  out-door  culture  of  the  vine,  and  to  date,  from  the  advent 
of  a  good  hardy  variety,  the  decline  and  fall  of  those  rapidly  multiplying  institu- 
tions, cold  graperies. 

Afler  fifteen  years'  experience  in  both  ways  of  producing  grapes,  I  think  I  am 
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not  a  very  rash  prophet  when  I  predict,  through  your  pages,  that  in  coming  years  ' 
ten  persons  will  adopt  cold  yineries  to  one  that  abandons  the  use  of  them  afler 
having  fairly  tested  their  advantages.  That  such  institutions  will  creep  very 
slowly  into  Kelly's  Island,  or  any  other  locality  so  highly  favored  in  point  of 
climate,  is  freely  admitted ;  but  as  governmental  securities  in  the  stock  market 
will  always  command  higher  rates  than  individual  obligations,  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  they  give,  on  account  of  their  greater  reliability,  so  vineries  will  always 
have  a  great  advantage  over  out-door  culture  on  account  of  the  certainty  of  the 
crop.  It  is  an  easy  thing  (I  find  it  a  very  ea$y  thing)  to  protect  out-door  vines 
from  being  winter  killed  and  all  that,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  when  a  vine  is  in 
full  flower  and  leaf  to  protect  it  from  an  untimely  frost ;  and  it  is  at  such  a  time, 
when  his  neighbors  are  mourning  over  *'  blighted  promises,"  that  the  owner  of  a 
vinery  takes  up  his  sdssors  to  thin  out  his  superabundant  crop,  with  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  glass.  I  trust  no  enthusiastic  grower  of  the  Concord, 
or  Diana,  or  Delaware  will  think  me  ignorant  of  the  specialty  which  he  trumpets. 
I  I  have  seal  them  all  in  their  perfection.  I  have  got  them  all,  and  forty  other  va- 
rieties, local  celebrities  besides,  and  in  the  possession  of  them,  have  felt  induced 
to  double  the  size  of  my  grapery.  If  the  subject  is  not  too  trite  for  your  pages, 
I  propose  to  suggest  the  plan  of  a  plain,  inexpensive  grapery,  with  some  of  its 
advantages. 

The  size  I  would  make  about  40  by  22  feet.  This  is  large  enough  for  any 
&mily  use,  and  will  readily  yield  from  800  to  1,000  clusters  of  grapes  per  year. 
The  cost  would  vary  according  to  the  price  of  materials ;  here,  it  is  about  ten 
dollars  a  foot,  or  $400  for  the  building  when  entirely  completed.  The  roof  con- 
sists of  56  sashes,  8  by  10  double-thickness  glass,  each  sash  containing  24 
panes ;  the  upper  sash  laps  over  the  lower  one,  and  the  whole  are  nailed  down 
without  pulleys  or  slides,  ventilation  being  otherwise  provided  for ;  sashes  one 
light  high  run  along  the  sides  of  the  building  between  the  studding ;  a  window 
and  door  occupy  one  end  of  the  building,  two  or  four  windows  the  other.  The 
windows  are  hinged  and  open  outwards,  and  are  fiustened,  when  eitVer  open  or 
shut,  with  a  button.  A  square  opening  in  each  gable,  with  the  end  windows, 
gives  sufficient  ventilation.  The  windows  and  these  openings  are  provided  with 
fine  wire  gauze  to  exclude  insects.  The  openings  also  have  a  board  covering  fixed 
innde  in  a  slide,  and  with  a  handle  attached  to  raise  or  lower  the  board  at 
pleasure,  the  handle  being  perforated  at  small  intervals  with  holes  to  slip  over 
a  sUple  to  confine  at  the  elevation  desired.  The  ridge  pole  should  be  about  12 
feet  high,  the  sides  of  the  building  about  4  feet  The  advantage  of  elevating  the 
latter  thus  is,  that  it  gives  a  large  internal  atmosphere,  not  subject  to  sudden 
change  of  temperature.  It  also  at  once  elevates  the  vines  out  of  the  way.  The 
sash  bars  should  be  at  least  1^  inches  deep  by  I  inch  wide,  with  a  light  cross  bar 
screwed  on  the  under  side  midway  to  prevent  springing  or  settling  of  the  frame. 
Tin  eave  troughs  should  be  provided  on  both  sides,  to  prevent  saturation  of  the  j' 
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border  vhen  not  desirable,  and  to  conduct  the  water  by  a  pipe  to  a  large  tank  or 
open  vessel  inside,  where  it  is  always  at  hand,  and  becomes  attempered  for  use. 
When  the  water  is  not  wanted  inside,  the  pipe  can  be  detached.  The  outside  of 
the  building  may  be  matched  and  planed,  and  neatly  painted ;  the  inside  lined  with 
matched  but  rough  boards,  and  whitewashed.  No  filling  in  is  neeessary,  and  tan  is 
specially  objectionable,  as  it  soon  dry  rots  the  framework. 

A  strong  wire  should  be  fastened  along  each  side  of  the  building,  and  from 
these,  at  intervals  of  two  feet,  wires  pass  through  a  staple  in  the  ridge  pole. 
At  the  ends  of  the  buildings  staples  can  be  placed  15  inches  below  the  glass,  and 
strong  wires  be  run  from  them  across  the  building,  passing  through  some  wooden 
supports  depended  from  the  rafters.  Great  additional  firmness  is  also  obtained 
by  some  fine  wire  ligatures  around  the  point  where  the  upright  and  horizontal 
wires  cross  each  other.  The  rafters  should  be  in  size  about  3  by  5  inches,  and 
run  from  the  plate  to  the  ridge  pole,  with  strips  nailed  on  the  side  to  support  the 
sashes,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  lap,  do  not  rest  on  the  same  plane.  The 
whole  ingenuity  of  the  builder  should  be  taxed  to  prevent  leaks  or  drip  ;  and  if 
the  aquaria  cement,  lately  advertised,  will  do  this,  and  stick  where  putty  is  so 
prone  to  fly  off,  we  shall  hereafter  say  a  good  word  for  it. 

A  building  of  the  size  given  would  require  6  by  10  oak  sills  resting  on 
stone  pillars,  and  one  cross  sill  in  the  centre,  with  a  support  upon  it  to  the  ridge 
pole,  and  the  whole  should  be  suitably  braced. 

Walks, — Four  feet  from  the  sides  of  the  vinery  ladder  walks  should  be  laid 
down  the  whole  length  of  it,  except  the  end  border  and  cross  walks,  connecting 
these  at  convenient  distances.  These  walks  may  be  made  of  scantling  with  strips 
of  1^  inch  stuff,  sawed  4  inches  wide  and  nailed  on  at  f  inch  intervals;  this 
admits  air  and  sufficient  light  for  the  roots,  and  prevents  the  treading  down  of  the 
border.  These  walks  should  be  about  3  feet  wide,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered extravagant  when  I  say,  that  I  consider  such  a  walk  in  a  neat,  well  venti- 
lated, solar  warmed  sanctuary,  free  fh>m  the  chill  of  vernal  and  autumnal  winds, 
worth  to  any  person  of  sedentary  occupation  the  whole  cost  of  the  structure,  if 
not  a  single  cluster  of  grapes  should  ever  be  grown  in  it.  A  friend  of  mine,  on 
going  to  Congress  some  years  ago,  threw  away  his  cigars,  because,  aa  he  said,  his 
boarding-house  was  so  neat  in  all  its  departments  that  be  could  not  bear  to  dese- 
crate them,  and  that  a  habit,  so  exclusive  in  its  viciousness,  had  better  be  relin- 
quished. Commending  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at  as  worthy  of  universal  adop- 
tion, I  have  only  to  add,  that  if  a  man  will  smoke  afler  dinner,  be  will  find  his 
grapery  a  very  good  place  for  the  indulgence. 

Heating^  d:c, — 1  have  adopted  a  plan  of  my  own  for  warming  the  vinery,  which 
I  think  is  an  improvement  on  a  simple  stove.     It  consists  in  having  a  brick  casing 
around  the  iron,  some  two  inches  from  it,  and  covered  with  fiat  stone,  leaving  a 
■^  small  air  chamber  above  the  stove.     Openings  are  left  below  for  the  entrance  of  A' 
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ings  for  the  exit  of  the  heated  air.  These  upper  ones  I  have  had  made  to  open 
obliquely,  those  on  the  east  poiuting  southeast,  those  on  the  south  southwest,  on 
the  west  northwest,  etc  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  I  take,  to  be,  that 
the  bricks  prevent  a  hot  stove  from  doing  any  injury  to  the  vines ;  that  the  heated 
air  is  thrown  off  from  the  chamber  with  considerable  projectile  force  in  a  rotary 
and  spiral  manner,  and  thus  having  a  tendency  to  intermix  the  entire  atmosphere 
of  the  vinery,  and  prevent  the  existence  any  where  of  cold  or  dead  air. 

Vin€$, — ^After  some  educational  experiments  in  overtasking  the  capacities  of 
his  vinery  with  other  plants  or  too  many  vines,  the  cultivator  will  probably  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  seven  vines  on  a  side  are  enough  for  a  40  foot  grapery,  and 
that  it  is  not  best  to  have  any  interior  vines.  A  small  central  portion  may,  how- 
ever, be  divided  into  concrete  compartments  two  feet  deep,  and  as  many  square, 
where  dwarfed  vines  may  be  fruited  to  test  a  new  variety  or  seedling,  or  to  root 
freely  for  transplanting.  The  brick  compartments  paved  with  concrete  will  pre- 
vent these  vines  from  interfering  with  those  in  the  border,  and  facilitate  a  change 
of  soil  when  needed.  Such  compartments  will  contain  three  or  four  times  as 
much  earth  as  is  contained  in  the  ordinary  crocks,  and  the  vines  will  need  less 
care. 

Id  one  half  of  a  40  feet  vinery  (the  other  part  being  new)  I  ripened  this  year 
over  500  bunches  of  grapes,  two  Black  Hamburgh  vines  producing  75  clusters 
each,  which  matured  perfectly.  The  first  fruit  cut  was  on  the  15th  of  August, 
and  some  still  on  hand  laid  away  on  paper  in  a  cool  room  are  plump  and  fresh, 
with  an  occasional  berry  passing  into  the  raisin  state.  This  shows  the  advantage 
of  glass ;  a  weU^ripentd^  good  out  of  door  grape  being  usually  obtainable  in  the 
northern  states  not  before  October.  The  past  season  has  opened  a  new  era  in 
grape  growing,  well-ripened  Catawbas  being  abundant  in  all  our  city  markets.  A 
few  more  years,  and  we  shall  have  still  better  varieties  equally  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful. People  seem  to  dread  laying  down  their  vines,  from  not  knowing  how  flexi- 
ble they  are,  and  how  easily  it  may  be  done.  A  vine  that  will  occupy  two  rods 
on  a  trellis  or  wood-house  in  width,  (like  a  lady's  crinoline,)  can  be  fulfled  up,  and 
need  not  occupy  more  than  two  feet  of  space  when  arranged  for  its  winter  cover- 
ing. Few  v^es  are  so  stiff  that  they  may  not  be  bent  close  to  the  earth  without, 
injury  :  some  notched  stakes  made  of  the  staves  of  an  old  keg,  a  little  earth,  and 
a  few  leaves,  (not  too  many,  or  they  will  heat,)  and  the  whole  thing  is  done.  The 
trimming  being  done,  as  it  should  be,  beforehand,  twenty  minutes  of  labor  will 
dispose  of  a  very  lai^e  vine  for  the  winter ;  if  the  trunk  crowns  up  a  little  at  Uie 
base,  a  wheel-barrow  full  of  earth  will  reach  it.  The  1st  of  November  is  a  good 
time  to  lay  down  vines  both  in-doors  and  out,  taking  them  up  in  a  vinery  in  this 
Utitude,  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  out  of  doors  the  latter  part  of  April. 
There  is  also  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  quantity  of  artificial  heat  required 
by  a  cold  vinery  ;  seldom  if  ever  is  any  required  in  the  daytime,  and  fifteen  or  ^ 
twenty  fires,  sometimes  less,  will  carry  the  vines  safely  through  the  season.    One    [ 
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good  fire  in  the  evening,  and  the  stove  refilled  with  wood,  and  ventilation  excluded, 
will  secure  immunity  from  frost.  Although  a  cold  vinery,  where  the  vines  are 
taken  up  in  April,  will  frequently  do  well  without  any  fire  heat  whatever,  yet  a 
central  stove  and  flue  is  desirable,  and  removes  all  anxiety  on  the  subject. 

I  find  syringing  the  vines  not  necessary  where  sufficient  evaporation  is  supplied. 
When  it  is  done,  the  evening  or  some  warm,  cloudy  day  is  the  appropriate  time, 
and  not  the  morning.  Any  drip  followed  by  hot  sunshine  will  scald  and  mar  Uie 
beauty  of  the  foliage. 

A  grapery  such  as  I  have  described,  if  properly  built,  is  good  looking  enough 
for  any  one  who  does  not  aim  at  the  fanciful  or  highly  ornamental.  It  should 
stand  with  the  ends  north  and  south,  the  glass  catching  the  morning  and  evening 
sun,  and  will  give  the  proprietor  great  satisfaction  if  rightly  managed.  The  rules 
for  so  doing,  he  will  find  in  the  manuals  on  vineries,  and  experience  will  teach  him 
their  correct  application. 

[Comparative  estimates  of  the  expense  of  growing  native  and  foreign  grapes 
are  very  much  to  be  desired ;  the  erection  of  cold  griq>erie8  will  receive  no  cheek 
in  consequence.  The  increase  of  vineyards  and  graperies  will  be  greater  than 
ever  before.  The  native  grape,  however,  in  its  improved  and  improving  forms,  is 
destined  to  be  the  grape  for  the  masses  in  this  country.  We  shall  attempt,  in  one 
of  our  grape  articles,  to  give  both  sides  of  this  question  in  a  fiiir  and  candid  man- 
ner. If  you  can  build  such  a  house  as  you  describe,  complete,  for  $400,  you  can 
do  more  than  we  can  in  New  York.  We  can  build  one  for  less  money,  but  not  of 
your  materials.  Why  not  put  a  fixed  roof  on  your  house  ?  It  is  very  much 
better,  besides  being  cheaper.  So,  too,  in  other  respects  you  could  add  to  the 
value  of  the  hou^e  without  increasing  the  expense.  The  aquaria  cement  we  have 
used  largely  during  the  past  two  years,  and  consider  it  far  superior  to  putty  for 
all  glass  structures.    The  cost  is  about  the  same.   We  advise  you  to  try  it. — Ed.] 
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PROPAGATION    OF    PLANTS. 

BIT  PBTER  HBNOERSON,  JBRSKT  CITT,  M.  J. 

As  this  subject  has  of  late  been  considerably  discussed  in  various  horticultural 
journals,  I  am  tempted  to  ofier  my  mite  of  experience  on  what  seems  to  roe  a 
much  more  simple  matter  than  moat  of  those  who  discuss  the  subject  would  lead 
us  to  suppose. 

After  many  years  of  extensive  practice,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
cuttings  of  almost  every  plant  cultivated  by  the  florist  or  nurseryman  will 
4  readily  and  uniformly  root^  if  the  proper  conditions  of  tbmperaturb  and  moist- 
ure are  given  them.     It  matters  little  or  nothing  how  the  catting  is  made,  or  what 
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may  be  the  oolor  or  texture  of  the  sand  or  soil  in  which  it  is  planted ;  these  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  roots.  But  an  absolute  condition  of 
invariable  success  is  uniformity  of  temperature  and  moisture.  To  attain  this 
uniformity,  the  structure  of  the  house  is  of  vital  importance ;  and  it  is  owing  to 
the  erroneous  construction  of  buildings  for  this  purpose  that  so  many  have  to 
deplore  their  want  of  success.  1  will  briefly  describe  the  construction  of  the  prop- 
agating pit  we  have  in  use,  and  the  manner  of  operations,  which  will  best  explain 
my  views  on  the  matter.  The  pit,  which  faces  north,  is  65  feet  in  length  by  8  in 
width,  and  8  feet  high  at  back  by  1  in  front,  the  pathway  being  dug  out  to  give 
head-room  in  walking.  The  front  bench  is  3  feet  wide,  walk  2  feet,  and  back 
bench  3  feet.  All  along  the  front  bench  run  two  wooden  gutters  9  inches  wide 
by  3  inches  deep,  the  water  in  which  is  heated  by  a  small  conical  boiler  connected 
by  two  pieces  of  leaden  pipe  to  the  gutters.  Three  inches  above  the  water  in  the 
gutters  is  placed  the  slate  or  flagging,  (resting  on  cross  slats  of. wood,)  on  which 
ia  two  inches  of  sand.  By  regular  firing  we  keep  a  temperature  in  the  sand  from 
55  to  75  ;  and  as  the  pit  has  no  other  means  of  heating,  except  that  given  out  by 
the  sand  in  the  bench,  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  at  night  is  only  from  40°  to 
50°,  or  25  degrees  less  than  the  "  bottom  heat.^'  In  the  daytime,  (in  order  as 
much  as  possible  to  keep  up  this  disparity  between  the  "  top  "  and  "  bottom  "  heat,) 
a  little  air  is  given,  and  shading  the  glass  resorted  to,  to  enable  us  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  house  down.  And  here  let  me  remark,  that  when  propagat- 
ing is  attempted  in  green-houses  used  for  growing  plants,  (such  houses  facing  south 
or  southeast,)  the  place  usually  used  for  the  cuttings  is  the  front  table ;  and  it 
being  injurious  to  the  plants  to  shade  the  whole  house,  that  part  over  the  cuttings 
alone  is  shaded ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  sun,  acting  on  the  glass,  runs  the 
temperature  of  the  house  up,  perhaps,  to  80,  or  above  that  of  the  bottom  heat, 
the  cuttings  wilt,  and  the  process  of  rooting  is  delayed,  if  not  entirely  defeated. 
All  gardeners  know  the  difficulty  of  rooting  cuttings  as  warm  weather  comes  on. 
When  the  thermometer  marks  80°  in  the  shade  6res  are  laid  aside ;  and  if  the 
rooting  of  cuttings  is  attempted,  the  sand  or  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  will  be 
10  or  15  degrees  lower  than  the  atmosphere,  or  the  opposite  of  the  condition  re- 
quired for  success. 

The  advantage  possessed  by  the  gutter  or  tank,  as  a  means  of  bottom  heat,  over 
smoke  flues  or  pipes,  is  in  its  giving  a  uniform  moisture,  cuttings  scarcely  ever 
requiring  water  after  being  first  put  in,  and  then  only  to  settle  the  sand  about 
them.  Still,  when  this  convenience  is  not  to  be  had,  very  good  success  may  be 
attained  by  closing  in  the  flue  or  pipes,  regularity  in  watering,  and  a  rigid  adher- 
ence to  these  degrees  of  temperature. 

The  propagating  pit  above  described  is  used  for  the  propagation  of  all  kinds  of 
plants  grown  by  florists,  such  as  Camellias,  Dahlias,  Roses,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  The  time  required  in  rooting  cuttings  of  soft  or  young  wood 
is  from  seven  to  ten  days.     Last  season,  during  the  month  of  February,  we  took 
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three  crops  of  cuttings  from  it,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  forty  thousand  plants, 
without  a  loss  of  more  than  one  per  cent.  In  fact,  by  this  system  we  are  now  so 
confident  of  success,  that  only  the  number  of  cuttings  are  put  in  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  plants  wanted,  every  cutting  put  in  becoming  a  plant. 

In  this  narrative  of  our  system  of  propagating,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  theorize.  I  give  the  plain  statement  of  operations  as  we  practice 
them,  thoroughly  believing  that  the  want  of  success  in  every  case  must  be  owing 
to  a  deviation  from  these  rules.  Ignoring  entirely  most  of  the  maxims  laid  down 
in  the  books,  such  as  *'  use  a  sharp  knife,"  and  "  cut  at  a  joint,"  we  use  scissors 
mostly  in  lieu  of  a  knife,  and  we  never  look  for  a  joint,  unless  it  happens  to  come 
in  the  way.  We  are  equally  skeptical  as  to  the  merits  of  favorite  kinds  and 
colors  of  sands  or  other  compounds  used  for  the  purpose.  Of  this  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  thankful,  for  a  nicety  of  knowledge  in  this  particular  in  the  head  of  a 
scientific  (?)  propagator  may  sometimes  become  an  expensive  affair. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  nurseryman  from  the  far  west,  deeply  impressed  with  our 
superior  horticultural  attainments  in  the  Empire  City,  hired  a  propagator  at  a 
handsome  salary,  and  duly  installed  him  in  his  green-house  department ;  but, 
alas!  all  his  hopes  were  blighted.  John  failed — ^signally  failed — ^to  strike  a 
single  cutting ;  and  on  looking  about  him  for  the  cause,  quickly  discovered  that 
the  fault  lay  entirely  in  the  sand !  but  my  gullible  friend,  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned, freighted  at  once  two  tons  of  silver  sand  from  New  York  to  Illinois ! 
Need  I  tell  the  result,  or  that  John  was  soon  returned  to  where  the  sand  came 
from  ] 

[Mr.  Henderson*s  "  mite,"  as  usual,  proves  to  be  "  a  big  thing."  A  good  prop- 
agating house,  facing  north,  with  a  good  hot  water  tank,  giving  a  moist,  uniform, 
and  lasting  heat,  some  twenty  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  house  :  these 
things  are  all  consonant  with  sound  philosophy,  according  to  our  apprehensions, 
and  success  would  seem  to  be  fully  insured.  But  what  do  the  *'  knowing  ones  " 
say  to  Mr.  Henderson's  method  of  preparing  cuttings  and  propagating  generally  1 
It  is  manifestly  intended  for  them.  We  see  something  in  it,  but  leave  them  to 
speak  first.  What  do  you  say  to  it,  John?  We  hope  you  have  got  that  sand 
out  of  your  eyea  n(»w,  and  can  see  your  way  dear. — Ed.] 
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THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  HORTICULTURAL  NAMES. 

BT  OBOROE  JAQUBS,  WORCBSTBR,  MASS. 

To  amateurs  of  fruits  and  flowers  the  pronunciation  of  horticultural  names  is 
Q  among  the  most  familiar  of  the  minor  sources  of  vexation.    This  petty  annoy- 
ance, were  it  of  those  to  which  one  is  only  very  seldom  liable,  might  well  be 


passed  over  in  silence ;  but  midsummer  weeds  need  not  to  be  looked  afler  a  tithe 
80  often  as  the  scientifio  and  foreign  terras  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  favorite 
pursuit,  are  liable  to  occur  in  ordinary  horticultural  conversation.  An  interview 
between  two  florists  or  pomologists  casually  meeting  Id  the  street,  may  not  be  of 
five  minutes*  duration,  and  yet  one  or  both  will  hardly  full  to  designate  some 
favorite  plant  by  a  ludicrous  mispronunciation  sure  to  provoke  the  hearer's  mirth 
or  deepen  his  ignorance,  according  as  his  orthoopical  information  is  more  or  less 
extensive  than  that  of  the  speaker.  Unfortunately,  the  difficulty  under  considera- 
tion is  more  easily  complained  of  than  remedied. 

The  source  of  the  trouble  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  these  names  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  properly  form  a  constituent  part  of  our  language. 
One  large  family  of  them — ^the  whole  body  of  botanical  terms — is  borrowed  from 
two  ancient  classical  tongues,  of  which  the  original  sounds  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  lost  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  finest 
literature  of  antiquity  was  nearly  all  produced  before  writers  of  grammars  and 
dictionaries  had  scarcely  been  heard  of;  certainly  before  their  few  meagre  trea^ 
tises,  in  the  absence  of  the  art  of  printing,  could  have  been  sufficiently  dissemi- 
nated to  exert  any  considerable  influence.  Hence,  as  well  as  from  other  evidences, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  other  cotemporary  lan- 
guages, were  originally  written  exactly  as  they  were  pronounced ;  that,  conse- 
quently, in  any  of  their  words,  the  number  of  syllables  must  have  been  the  same 
as  the  number/  of  vowels  or  diphthongs.  Such  a  syllabic  division,  therefore, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  is  still  adhered  to ;  but,  aside  from  this,  the  two  classi- 
cal tongues,  no  longer  retaining  the  sounds  which  thundered  from  Demosthenes* 
lips  or  lent  a  charm  to  Cicero's  eloquence,  are  now  pronounced  by  each  modern 
nation  according  to  the  analogies  of  its  own  language.  Even  in  modern  Greece, 
where  little  children,  almost  without  effort,  learn  what  is  the  acquisition  of  a  life- 
time elsewhere,  and  read  intelligibly  compositions  which  their  hoary  ancestors 
gave  to  immortality  twenty  centuries  ago— even  there  in  its  native  home  the 
sonorous  ring  of  the  old  vocalization  is  all  gone.  Thus  it  is  that,  at  the  present 
day,  the  Greek  and  Latin  orthoepy  of  Germany  is  German ;  of  France,  French ; 
of  Italy,  Italian ;  of  Spain,  Spanish,  etc,  etc.  That,  every  where  in  those  coun- 
tries, there  should  be  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  so-called  dead  languages,  arises  not  from  any  effort  to  conform  to  some  com- 
mon standard,  but  rather  from  the  general  similarity  of  the  vowel  sounds  in  the 
languages  of  Central  and  Southwestern  Europe.  Based  upon  this  resemblance,  a 
kind  of  mongrel  system,  called  the  continental  style  of  pronouncing  Greek  and 
Latin,  has  attempted  to  force  itself  into  English-speaking  countries ;  but,  wherever 
introduced  in  the  schools  of  England  or  America,  this  European,  or,  more  properly, 
Italian  mode  of  sounding  Greek  and  Latin  vowels,  has  resulted  in  a  ridiculous  fail- 
are,  and,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  best  pronunciation 
of  the  old  classic  tongues  still  continues  to  be  governed  by  the  general  laws  of 
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English  orthoepy.  The  only  exception  to  this  usage,  in  countries  where  English  is 
the  vernacular  language,  is  the  almost  universal  practice  of  giving  the  Italian 
sound  to  the  vowels  in  singing  Latin  sacred  music,  which  mostly  having  originated 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  "  the  Church,"  retains  to  this  extent  the  pronunciation  of 
modem  Rome.  From  what  has  just  been  written,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
one  real  difficulty  in  pronouncing  a  botanical  term  consists  in  knowing  upon  which 
of  its  syllables  to  lay  the  emphatic  accent,  or  stress  of  voice.  Even  this  difficulty 
lies  within  quite  narrow  limits ;  for  the  primary  and  only  important  accent  of 
every  Greek  or  Latin  word  falls  either  upon  the  second  or  third  syllable  from  its 
end.  For  example,  my-os-d-tis  and  elem-a-tis  are  Greek,  the  former  being  accented 
on  the  penult  or  second  syllable,  the  latter,  on  the  antepenult  or  third  syllable, 
counting  backward  from  the  termination  of  the  words.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
accentuation  of  the  two  Latin  names,  spi-rie-a  and  ffla-di-<hlus,  and  yet  most  gar- 
deners— ^not  to  say  their  employers — very  easily  manage  to  spoil  these  four,  as  well 
as  many  other  words,  by  placing  the  stress  of  voice  upon  the  wrong  letters.  Full 
directions  for  the  correct  accentuation  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  may,  of  course, 
be  found  in  the  grammars  of  those  languages ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  most 
who  are  reading  these  pages  would  hardly  have  patience,  even  if  they  4iad  the 
leisure,  to  explore  the  uninviting  mines  where  the  dry  details  of  ancient  prosody 
are  to  be  sought  for.  The  erroneous  pronunciation  must  be  corrected,  if  at  all, 
by  some  more  direct  and  more  easily  available  means.  Fortunately,  in  regard  to 
the  class  of  words  hitherto  considered,  the  remedy  easiest  of  application  is  just 
that  which  promises  to  be  most  generally  successful.  It  is  necessary  only  that 
editors  of  horticultural  works,  and  whoever  else  may  publish  any  thing  wherein  bo- 
tanical terms  are  employed,  should  cause  these  terms  to  be  printed  with  the  accents 
marked,  just  as  they  are  in  some  elementary  school-books.  This  very  commend- 
able practice,  indeed,  was  introduced  many  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  in 
his  Gardener*8  Magazine^  and  was  aflerwards  continued  by  that  distinguished 
writer  on  rural  affiiirs,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  many  cases,  also,  he 
was  able,  by  using  italies^  to  indicate  the  derivation  of  Greek  and  Latin  names  of 
modern  formation.  Thus,  his  typography  of"  Wis-tar-w,'*  exhibited  not  only  the 
pronunciation,  but  the  origin  of  the  term,  as  in  honor  of  Dr.  Wistar.  Of  Ameri- 
can writers,  Mr,  Hovey,  in  his  Magazine  of  Jlortiailture,  has,  more  than  anj 
other,  carefully  followed  the  praiseworthy  example  thus  set  by  the  great  author 
whose  voluminous  productions  have  so  enriched  the  horticultural  literature  of 
England.  This  system — with  the  occasional  use  of  the  type  from  different  fonts, 
and  the  separation  of  the  syllables  of  difficult  words  by  hyphens — ^is  so  simple 
and  efficacious,  that  its  universal  adoption  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficiently  adequate 
remedy  for  any  mispronunciation  of  whatever  is  Greek  or  Latin  in  the  vocabulary 
of  horticulture ;  since,  in  regard  to  the  orthoepy  of  words  of  this  class,  all  that  is 
A  essential  is  the  division  of  their  syllables,  the  place  of  the  accent,  and — ^perhaps  it 
is  well  to  add — ^the  sounding  of  a  final,  except  in  monosyllables,  like  ah  slightlT^ 
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enunciated,  i,  e.,  as  in  Columbia^  and  other  English  proper  names.  Beyond  this, 
it  is  of  comparatively  trifling  importance  whether  one  gives  to  the  vowels  an 
Italian  or  an  English  sound  ;  although  the  latter,  where  English  is  vernacular,  is 
certainly  the  most  convenient,  and,  for  aught  that  can  be  proved  to  the  contrary, 
may  be,  in  all  other  respects,  as  good  a  substitute  as  any  other  for  the  true  pro- 
nunciation now  irrecoverably  lost. 

Terminating  at  this  point,  the  path  leading  out  of  this  literary  labyrinth  would 
be  tolerably  smooth  and  direct ;  and,  with  such  guidance  as  is  indicated  above,  no 
one  need  blunder  far  out  of  the  way.  But  the  pronunciation  of  the  modern  geo- 
graphical and  personal  appellations,  by  which  so  many  fruits  and  flowers  are  desig- 
nated, is  a  difficulty  of  quite  another  sort  from  that  hitherto  under  consideration. 
Of  this  heterogeneous  multitude  of  names,  the  elegant  pronunciation,  pushed  to  its 
extreme  limits,  requires  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  syllabic  division  and 
accentuation  of  words,  but  a  fiAniliar  acquaintance  with  the  orthoepical  systems  of 
some  half  a  dozen  living  languages ;  since,  of  any  word  whatever,  the  ultimate 
standard  orthoepy  is  admitted  to  be  the  general  usage  of  the  best  educated  society 
in  the  country  where  the  language  to  which  the  word  belongs  is  vernacular. 

Of  the  foreign  horticultural  names  obtruding  their  unwelcome  presence  every 
where  from  nursery  catalogues  up  to  encyclopedias,  the  greater  part  are  French, 
many  are  Dutch,  some  are  German,  while  a  few  others  come  mostly  from  the 
Italuin,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese.  Now,  though  these  six  languages  may  not  alto- 
gether contain  scarcely  a  larger  number  of  sounds  unknown  to  the  English  tongue, 
and  therefore  unrepresentable  by  English  letters,  still  the  ready  mastery  of  these 
few  un>£nglish  sounds — ^however  it  may  seem  to  inexperienced  persons — i«  what 
very  few  adults  ever  acquire.  Select  from  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States 
a  hundred  pupils  most  distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in  modern  languages, 
and  not  twenty-five  out  of  the  whole  will  be  found  to  have  approximated  to  any 
thing  like  the  exact  vernacular  pronunciation  of  the  French  u,  the  German  cA,  or 
the  Spanish  y,  not  to  mention  some  other  foreign  vocal  articulations  which  ofier 
less  obstinate  resistance  to  our  English  organs  of  speech.  Indeed,  by  a  little  en- 
largement of  our  present  boundaries,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Polish  and  Bohemian  names,  in  respect  to  which  even  a  tolerable  imitation 
of  the  true  sounds  would  baffle  the  utmost  writhings  and  distortings  of  any  An- 
gloSaxon  mouth  not  habituated  to  these  sounds  from  infancy.  And,  were  the 
forgoing  difficulties  smoothed  out  of  the  way,  there  would  still  remain  a  fear  of 
pedantry  to  deter  many  people  from  mixing  the  discordant  accent  of  a  foreign 
word  with  the  familiar  tones  of  an  English  sentence.  Hence,  what  is  the  strictly 
correct  pronunciation  of  these  personal  and  geographical  appellations — while  pop- 
ular education  remains  at  its  present  level — does  not  seem  likely  to  become  at  all 
prevai^iit  among  an  English-speaking  community.  But,  if  the  imitation  of  the 
vernacular  sounds  of  a  foreign  word  be  difficult,  the  too  near  approach  to  the  , 
opposite  extreme  is  something  quite  past  all  endurance ;  as  may  be  easily  made 
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apparent  by  giving  a  full  English  pronunciation  to  each  letter  of  the  following 
names,  taken  promiscuously  from  a  nursery  catalogue :  FenouilUt  Oris,  Olout 
Morfeau,  Gros  Monstmevx^  Napoleon  d*Hiver^  Sieulle,  Sttactr^  QuiileietUj  and  the 
like.  Nor  are  these  uncouth  abominations,  as  thus  Anglicized,  merely  hideous, 
but  they  sometimes  assume  a  very  ludicrous  air  alw,  as  where  Belle  et  Bonne  is 
metamorphosed  into  Bellybone^  Louise  Reale  into  Lucy  jRail^  Duchesee  (TAnyott- 
leme  into  Dutches  Danglelimb^  etc.,  etc.  The  truth  is,  these  foreignisnis  in  our 
English  speech  are — to  use  a  gardener's  phrase — in  all  stages  of  acclimation. 
We  pronounce  Bordeaux  as  in  French,  Lyons  as  in  English,  and  Paris  intermedi- 
ately between  the  two  languages,  giving  the  vernacular  sound  to  the  first  two 
letters  and  Englishing  the  remaining  three.  And,  as  if  this  irregularity  were  not 
sufficiently  vexatious,  the  anomalous  condition  of  these  words  is  not  restricted  to 
their  orthoepy  merely,  but  their  orthography  also  undergoes  a  change  in  some 
instances ;  as,  for  example,  the  above  cited  French  Lyon^  to  which  the  English 
seem  to  have  added  an  «,  on  purpose  the  more  effectually  to  distort  its  vernacular 
pronunciation.  Thus  foreign  words  are  accustomed  to  domesticate  themselves 
among  us,  conforming  more  or  less,  and  in  every  possible  irregular  manner,  to 
the  analogies  of  the  English  tongue.  It  will  not  then  need  to  be  repeated,  that 
the  pronunciation  of  this  entire  class  of  geographical,  personal,  and  commemora- 
tive names,  is  an  extremely  difficult  branch  of  orthoepy.  The  true  vernacular 
pronunciation,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be  required  except  from  a  few  rarely  met  with 
linguists,  whose  elegant  scholarship  comprehends  an  easy  command  of  every  un- 
English  sound  known  to  the  languages  from  which  the  names  in  question  are 
derived.  The  best  that  can  be  expected  of  the  generality  of  the  people,  is  some- 
thing intermediate,  which,  if  less  euphonious  than  the  true  pronunciation,  is  still 
not  quite  so  horrid  as  that  indicated  by  the  natural  English  sounds  of  the  letters. 
This  compromise  system  of  orthoepy — as  it  might  be  styled — is  exhibited  as  well 
as  it  can  be,  perhaps,  in  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  names,  as  given  in  Lippin- 
cott's  Universal  Gazetteer  and  in  the  latest  edition  of  Worcester's  and  of  Web- 
ster's  Dictionary.  But,  how  shall  even  this  low  and  unsatisfactory  standard  for 
pronouncing  so  many  strange  names  be  popularized  ?  It  is  easy  enough  to  sug- 
gest some  of  the  means  that  might  be  employed.  Let  some  competent  person 
publish  a  dictionary  of  these  terms,  which  shall  give  not  only  their  approximate 
orthoepy,  on  the  above  plan,  but  also  their  derivation,  and  perhaps  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant,  fruit,  or  flower  designated  by  each.  Unquestionably,  such  a 
volume  would  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  every  gentleman's  library.  The 
author  of  any  new  treatise  on  fruits  or  flowers  might  also  insert  such  a  vocabu- 
lary, in  an  abridged  form,  as  an  appendix  to  his  work  ;  as  was  done,  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  in  I>owning*s  Fruits^  etc.,  of  America.  The  names  already  in  use 
having  been  thus  in  some  way  disposed  of,  editors  of  horticultural  magazines 
might  easily  continue  the  record,  by  giving,  in  the  last  number  of  each  annual 
volume,  the  pronunciation  of  every  new  term  of  this  class  which  has  been  intro- 
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duced  within  the  year ;  and  this  in  addition  to  the  representation  of  the  orthoepy, 
in  connection  with  the  Jirft  mention,  of  any  of  these  foreignisms  from  time  to 
time  making  their  appearance  in  our  horticultural  literature.  It  would  even  be 
rendering  a  grateful  service  to  many  a  reader,  to  extend  this  practice  backward  to 
a  considerable  number  of  these  names,  which  are  none  the  less  unpronounceable 
because  now  in  common  use.  • 

More  might  be  said  upon  this  driest  of  all  themes,  but  it  would  seem  almost 
abusive  to  tax  the  reader's  patience  farther;  and  especially  since  the  subject 
would  hardly  claim  a  place  at  all  in  the  pages  of  the  HoRTicutTURisT,  were  it  not 
during  this  dull  season  when  frost  and  snow  seem,  in  a  measure,  to  exclude  from 
discussion  many  topics  more  entertaining  and  useful.  One  other  idea  occurs, 
which,  as  a  suggestion  of  charity  and  decent  civility,  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
here :  it  should  be  enacted  as  an  irrevocable  law  in  the  republic  of  horticulture, 
that  any  mispronunciation  whatever  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  names  shall  hence- 
forth be  unnoticed  and  ignored,  in  so  far  as  not  to  be  made  a  subject  of  ridicule  ; 
for  surely  the  mortiiication  attendant  upon  the  delivery  of  one  of  these  orthoept 
cal  abortions  may  kindly  be  spared  the  aggravation  of  having  the  misshapen 
bantling  made  a  victim  of  heartless  derision. 

[The  subject  may  to  some  be  dry,  but  none  the  less  important ;  for  us  it  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  interest  intrinsically,  and  we  must  express  our  admiration  of  the 
able  yet  lucid  manner  in  which  Mr.  Jaques  has  treated  it.  Pure  Greek  and  Latin 
forms  should  present  comparatively  few  difficulties ;  but  the  others  are  an  abom- 
ination. Mr.  Jaques,  however,  has  lefl  little  to  be  said  on  this  point.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  his  suggestions,  if  carried  out,  would  result  in  great  benefit  to  the 
horticultural  community.  The  subject  has  occupied  our  thoughts  at  times,  and 
we  shall  not  forget  it — Ed.] 


TECOMA  JASMINOIDES  GRAFTED  ON  A  PIECE  OF  ROOT  OF 
TECOMA  (BIGNONIA)  RADICANS,  THE  COMMON  TRUMPET 
FLOWER. 

BT   HORTICOLA. 

It  being  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  beaatiful  Tecoma  jasminoides  is,  when 
cultivated  in  a  pot,  a  very  shy  bloomer,  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Bou- 
diart  had,  in  the  Jardin  des  Planies  at  Paris,  succeeded  in  grafting  it  on  pieces, 
five  or  six  inches  long,  of  the  Trumpet  flower,  which  is  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  garden.  When  I  bought  a  plant  at  Messrs.  Parson's  establishment,  a  young, 
very  intelligent  German  gardener,  who  had  charge  of  the  green  and  hot-houses, 
diasuaded  the  experiment.  By  looking  at  the  wood  of  both,  he  said  he  could  tell 
At  once  whether  two  plants  would  unite  by  grafting  or  not.  The  T.  jasminoides 
oottld  not  be  grafted  on  T.  radicans. 
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Histoiy  18  full  of  the  mischief  human  authority  has  produced  both  in  sacred  ' 
and  in  secular  afiairs ;  I  do  not,  therefore,  believe  in  any  thing  that  has  been  or 
is  asserted  by  a  man^  however  great  he  may  be,  if  his  assertion  does  not  show 
internal  evidence  in  itself.  I  tried  the  experiment,  and  am  enjoying  novr  the 
large  and  elegant  flowers  of  the  T.  jasminoides,  grafted  in  March  on  a  piece  of 
the  root  of  T.  radicans.  The  specimen  in  blossom  is  seventeen  inches  high ;  it 
commenced  blooming  more  than  a  month  ago. 

In  March,  as  stated,  I  took  two  pieces  of  th#  root  of  T.  radicans,  each  about 
six  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  inserted  in  each  a  scion 
of  the  T.  jasminoides.  This  process  was,  in  some  degree,  difficult.  The  root 
of  the  T.  radicans  is  very  uneven,  almost  gibbous,  so  that  the  scion  could  not 
easily  be  inserted  by  cleft-grafting.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  as  much  as  possible, 
I  made  a  triangular  cut  in  the  root,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and 
deep  enough  to  receive  the  scion,  cut  in  the  same  shape.  The  wood  of  the  scion 
was  young,  but  not  succulent ;  it  had  but  one  eye,  (bud  ;)  part  of  the  only  re- 
maining leaf  was  removed.  Both  were  tied  with  woolen  yam  without  any 
grafting  wax,  and  so  deep  planted  that  the  bud  of  the  scion  was  just  visible. 
They  were  covered  with  inverted  tumblers,  shaded,  and  put  in  a  hot-bed. 

One  of  the  scions  began  to  grow  almost  immediately,  the  other  failed ;  the 
root,  however,  sent  forth  two  young  shoots,  one  of  which  I  removed,  the  other  I 
clefVgrafted,  after  it  had  grown  about  four  inches  high,  cutting  it  through  just 
above  a  leaf.    The  operation  was  successful. 

On  removing  a  little  of  the  soil,  I  saw  then  the  cause  of  the  failure.  The  root 
was  decayed  at  the  top.  In  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  decay,  I  cut  the 
rotten  part  away,  severing  unintentionally  the  shoot,  with  the  scion  growing  on 
it  from  the  root.  It  continued,  however,  adhering  to  the  soil,  which  was  caused 
by  a  long  thin  root  of  its  own.  I  cut  it,  therefore,  from  the  piece  of  the  old 
root,  with  which  it  was  connected,  and  planted  it  carefully  in  a  small  pot,  cover- 
ing and  shading  it.     It  is  now  a  beautiful,  vigorous  dwarf. 

I  hope  the  success  of  my  experiment,  so  minutely  described,  will  enable  many 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  so  elegant  a  plant  as  Tecoroa  jasminoides. 

[We  have  to  thank  Horticola  for  the  details  of  the  above  interesting  expm- 
ment ;  it  will  make  Tecoma  jasminoides  tractable  in  the  hands  of  many  who 
would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  beautiful  plant.  We 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  specimens  thus  grafted;  the  union  is 
strong  and  perfect,  and  the  plants  in  fine  condition*  The  effect  has  been  to  dwarf 
them,  and  bring  them  early  into  flower. — Ed.] 
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PARLOR  PLANTS. 

BT     ▲     JBRBST     FLORIST. 

Mr.  Editor, — On  reading  the  comraimication  of  your  ladj  contributor,  "  Frances 
Mary,"  in  your  Januaiy  number,  I  feel  induced  to  take  the  reply  to  it,  in  part, 
out  of  your  hands,  believing  that,  though  a  professional  florist,  I  can  give  a  few 
plain  directions  on  the  subject,  free  from  all  that  scientific  mystification  that  your 
correspondent  so  much  dreads.  Instead,  however,  of  treating  of  one  particular 
plant  at  a  time,  as  requested,  I  will  class  a  few  that  require  nearly  similar  treat- 
ment. Monthly  Carnations,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Monthly  Roses,  Variegated, 
Scented^  and  Scarlet  Geraniums,  form  one  class  of  parlor  plants,  the  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  which  (to  begin  with)  can  be  purchased  from  the  growers  at  an 
average  of  twenty-five  cents  each. 

But  here  is  where  the  danger  begins^  the  plants  from  the  florist^s  establishment 
being  grown  by  being  placed  on  tables  covered  with  sand  or  saw-dust,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  green-house  teeming  with  moisture  ;  in  the  direct  tran- 
sition from  there  to  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  parlor,  the  first  experience  of  the 
purchaser  is,  that  the  plants  droop,  and  then,  perhaps,  lose  their  leaves.  To 
obviate  this,  let  the  purchaser,  in  selecting  the  plants,  choose  healthy  plants  in 
small  pots,  that  is,  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant ;  and  on  getting 
them  home,  at  once  "  shift  "  or  change  them  into  pots  two  inches  more  in  diame- 
ter than  those  they  are  growing  in.  The  process  of  shifting  is  simply  to  invert 
the  plant,  tapping  the  pot  gently  so  as  not  to  break  the  ball  of  earth  containing 
the  roots,  then  put  about  an  inch  of  earth  over  the  bottom  of  the  new  pot,  place 
the  plant  thereon  directly  in  the  centre,  which  will  leave  a  space  of  one  inch  all 
around  to  be  filled  in  with  soil,  moderately  firm  ;  give  a  gentle  watering  with  a 
spiinkling  pot,  and  the  process  is  done.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  writ- 
ten about  special  kinds  of  soils  for  particular  varieties  of  plants ;  if  convenient, 
get  some  soil  from  the  heap  of  the  nearest  florist ;  if  not,  use  the  soil  from  your 
garden  borders  ;  it  will  make  but  little  difference  which,  if  the  other  conditions 
are  attended  to.  Above  all  else,  avoid  tampering  with  guano  or  other  fertilizers 
in  Uie  culture  of  parlor  plants.  I  know  that  there  is  a  mysterious  belief  abroad 
of  Uie  power  of  these  useful  agents,  attributing  to  them  magical  effects,  approxi- 
mating almost  to  that  vegetable  phenomenon,  Jonah's  Gourd  ;  but  be  not  tempted ; 
let  them  alone. 

Tlie  next  thmg  to  be  observed  is  heat  and  light.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
where  plants  are  grown  may  range  from  40**  to  60**  with  fire  heat,  without  mate- 
rial injury ;  but  if  a  uniform  temperature  of  50**  can  be  maintained,  so  much  the 
b^ter.  Hie  exposure  should  be  southeast,  south,  or  southwest,  so  as  to  obtain 
tfa«  greatest  d^ree  of  light.  The  plants  should  be  turned  round  once  a  week,  to 
prevent  them  becoming  one-sided  by  being  drawn  to  the  light.  ^  j , 

Our  rule  for  watering  plants  is  a  very  old  one,  and  can  not  be  improved  upon  ; 
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it  is,  '*  water  only  when  the  plant  is  dry,  and  then  give  it  abundance."  To  know 
when  a  plant  is  in  a  condition  requiring  water,  the  earth  will  appear  lighter  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  pot;  aslight  experience  will  soon  enable  any  one  to  detect 
this  at  a  glance.  During  the  cold  winter  months  pUnts  will  not  require  water 
more  than  twice  a  week.  In  the  late  spring  months,  at  least  once  a  day  in  bright 
weather.  Saucers  for  standing  the  plants  in,  should  only  be  used  for  keeping  the 
flower  table  or  stand  clean ;  they  should  never  be  filled  with  water  unless  the 
plants  are  very  vigorous  and  the  weather  warm. 

To  prevent  the  plants  from  being  attacked  by  green  fly,  which  will  prove 
quickly  destructive,  steep  tobacco  in  water  until  it  gets  to  be  about  the  color  of 
ordinary  strong  tea ;  then  with  a  syringe  or  sprinkling  pot,  sprinkle  the  leaves 
under  and  above ;  or,  if  convenient,  dip  them  over  head  in  a  tub  filled  with  the  i 
liquid,  once  in  two  or  three  weeks.     Red  spider,  another  pest  to  contend  with,  | 
can  best  be  prevented  by  frequent  sy ringings  or  immersions  of  the  plants  in 
water.     But  where  the  plants  stand  on  tables  covered  with  moss  kept  damp,  there 
is  likely  to  be  no  necessity  for  such  practice,  as  the  evaporation  from  the  moss 
will  prevent  the  insect  from  getting  a  foot-hold,  a  dry  atmosphere  being  neces- 
sary for  its  existence.     Air  in  cold  weather  should  only  be  given  from  the  top  of 
the  sash,  and  then  not  until  the  thermometer  indicates  60°  or  70°;   in  mild 
weather,  when  the  outside  temperature,  in  the  shade,  is  60°  or  70°,  air  may  be 
given  directly  on  the  plants. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  safest  methods  of  rooting  cuttings  or  slips  is  what  we 
gardeners  call  the  saucer  system.  Take  a  saucer  and  cover  the  bottom  with 
sand  or  soil,  (it  is  of  no  consequence  what  kind ;)  pour  in  enough  water  to  make 
a  thin  mud  of  it ;  then  cut  off  slips  of  young  shoots  from  two  to  four  inches 
long,  removing  the  lower  leaves,  so  that  about  an  inch  of  the  stem  can  be  in- 
serted in  the  mud  ;  place  them  just  thick  enough  to  have  the  leaves  about  touch 
each  other ;  place  the  saucers  thus  filled  close  to  the  light,  nothing  more  being 
required  but  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  saucers  in  this  half-liquid  state,  by  adding 
water  when  necessary,  and  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days  (according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room)  the  cuttings  will  be  rooted.  This  mode  of  propagating  is  much 
practiced  by  florists  whose  business  is  not  of  sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  a  r^u- 
lar  propagating  house. 

In  closing,  I  may  remark  that  all  of  the  above  directions  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  treatment  of  plants  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  in  cases  where  bo 
regular  gardener  is  kept.    Another  class  of  plants  suited  to  the  parlor,  are    i  | 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Gardenias,  Cacti,  etc. ;  but  as  these  require  somewhat  dif-     ^ 
ferent  treatment,  they  must  form  the  subject  of  another  paper. 

[We  are  obliged  to  "  A  Jersey  Florist "  for  having  so  promptly  responded  to 
A  Frances  Mary.    She  will  accept  his  article  as  an  evidence  that  there  are  some 
florists  who  are  quite  ready  to  impart  the  information  she  so  much  needs,  since 
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he  is  a  large  and  well-known  grower  of  plants.  We  observe  that  he  promises 
another  paper ;  after  that  is  given,  we  will  take  up  some  other  portion  of  the 
subject.  We  would  suggest  that  the  Camellia  and  some  similar  plants  be  left 
till  the  parlor  amateur  has  acquired  a  little  experience. — ^Ed.] 


GRAPE   VINE   TRELLIS. 


BT  r.  C.  BRSBM,  WATERLOO,  N.  T. 


Seeing  in  the  January  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  in  "  Hints  on  Grape 
Culture,"  your  mode  of  making  a  trellis,  I  will  give  your  subscribers  mine,  if  I 
do  not  trespass  on  your  time  and  patience  too  much.  In  the  first  place,  in  mak- 
ing my  trellis,  I  get  good  swamp  oak  posts,  13  feet  long,  5  by  5  inches  at  the  butt, 
and  5  by  1  ^  inches  at  the  end  or  top.  These  I  set  in  the  vineyard  where  wanted, 
3^  to  4  feet  deep,  30  feet  apart.  The  two  end  posts  I  bracked  by  setting  a  short 
post,  4  feet  long,  S^  feet  in  the  ground,  leaving  6  inches  above  ground,  to  which 
I  fasten  my  brace.    This  post  should  be  set  about  7  or  8  feet  from  the  end  post. 


For  the  brace  I  use  8  by  4  good  pine  scantling.  Wires  I  use  7  in  number,  placing 
them, at  intervals  of  15  inches  apart.  For  the  lower  or  first  wire  1  use  No.  9  ; 
for  the  others,  No.  10,  annealed  fence  wire.  The  wires  are  fastened  at  one  end 
by  boring  a  hole  through  the  post  large  enough  to  admit  the  wire,  and  then  wind- 
ing once  around  the  post  and  fastening ;  this  prevents  the  wire  from  slipping  or 
getting  displaced,  and  is  better  than  to  wind  around  alone.  The  other  end  is 
fastened  by  a  bolt  14  inches  long,  made  off  inch  round  iron,  with  a  thread  cut  on 
it  lO  inches  long,  and  a  hole  or  eye  punched  or  drilled  in  it  lai^e  enough  to  admit 
the  -vrire.     This  bolt  is  inserted  by  boring  a  hole  a  trifle  larger  than  the  bolt, 
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through  the  post,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  move  freely  backward  and  forward  ;  for  if 
the  bolt  fits  too  tight,  it  will  rust  and  get  stuck  in  the  post,  so  that  it  can  not  be 
moved  when  it  is  necessary  to  tighten  or  slacken  the  wires,  especially  if  the  posts 
are  oak.  I  coat  the  wires  with  coal  tar ;  this  prevents  their  rusting,  and  is  cheaper 
and  better  than  paint. 

1  place  my  vines  10  feet  apart  on  the  trellis,  and  8  feet  between  the  rows.  In 
the  first  year  of  planting  the  vines  I  allow  them  to  grow  one  shoot  or  cane ;  this 
is  cut  back  the  following  fall  to  3  eyes.  These  I  allow  to  grow  the  following 
spring,  training  the  two  lower  shoots  horizontally  each  way  on  the  lower  wire 
until  they  meet  midway  with  those  of  the  next  vine.  The  shoot  from  the  third 
or  upper  eye  I  train  up  vertically,  and  which  pro<luces  fruit  the  next  season.  The 
two  horizontal  shoots  from  this  sciison  will  produce  a  cane  or  shoot  from  each 
eye,  which  is  trained  up  vertically  on  the  trellis,  and  which  fills  it  up  completely, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  solid  wall  of  vines.  By  cutting  out  every  other  cane  at 
three  eyes,  you  can  renew  your  wood  every  year.  I  have  got  sixteen  native 
varieties  and  four  foreign,  that  I  am  cultivating.  I  have  set  out  some  two  and 
some  three  years  old,  which  I  expect  will  show  fruit  this  coming  season.  There  is 
a  great  interest  manifested  about  here  in  growing  grapes  for  market;  all  the 
people  need,  to  induce  them  to  cultivate  this  best  of  all  fruits,  is  practical  knowl- 
edge ;  and  I  must  in  candor  say  that,  since  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
Horticulturist,  I  have  learned  more  about  grape  culture  and  horticultural  mat- 
ters in  general,  than  in  all  the  works  I  ever  read  on  that  subject.  But  I  must 
close,  as  I  am  already  trespassing  on  your  time  too  much. 

[Your  trellis  is  very  good  and  substantial,  though  we  should  prefer  chestnut 
posts  to  oak.  Your  mode  of  fastening  the  wires  is  excellent,  besides  being  simple 
and  cheap.  The  sunken  post  for  the  lower  end  of  the  brace  to  rest  against  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a  stone,  which  is  sometimes  used.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  again.  We  shall  endeavor  to  impart  to  your  people  just  such  knowledge  as 
will  make  them  thorough  horticulturists. — Ed.] 
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THE    GLADIOLUS.  < 

{See  Frontispiece.)  i 

BT  THB  EDITOR.  I  | 

The  Gladiolus  is  taking  a  very  prominent  place  as  a  bedding  plant  and  show 
flower,  and  deservedly  so.     As  a  out  flower  for  public  exhibitions,  there  are  few 
that  surpass  it.    It  will  take  its  place  among  the  flowers  for  the  million.     When 
examining  Mr.  Brldgeman^s  fine  collection,  we  selected  a  few  of  the  best  for  & 
plate ;  this,  unfortunately,  was  ruined.     We  present,  however,  a  charming  variety 
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copied  from  the  London  Florist^  and  named  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole.  It  is  described 
M  follows  :  ^  It  is  very  beautiful,  of  average  size,  with  all  the  desirable  qualities 
of  form  and  substance,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  perfect  painted  lady.  The  color  is 
white,  marked  with  numerous  bars  and  streaks  of  rosy  crimson,  the  markings 
being  more  crowded  and  confluent  toward  the  ends  of  the  sepaline  segment,  so  as 
to  form  richly  colored  variegated  tips.  The  large  upper  petaline  segment  is 
longer  than  the  sepaline  parts,  which  it  resembles  in  color,  but  is  rather  less  freely 
marked ;  while  the  two  smaller  lower  petaline  divisions,  which  are  rose  flaked  at 
the  top,  are  dashed  with  a  rich  creamy  bufl*  lower  down,  and,  as  well  as  the  lowest 
sepal,  have  a  crimson,  feather-like  marking  up  the  center.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
contracted  tubular  part  there  is  a  rosy  star.  Our  figure,  drawn  from  some  of  the 
earlier  blooms,  does  not  show  the  flaked  tips  of  the  two  small  petaline  divisions, 
nor  the  bold  feather-like  mark  just  described,  which  are  present  in  the  specimen 
from  which  our  notes  are  drawn  up."  The  variety  here  described  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Standish,  of  the  Bagshot  nursery,  a  noted  grower  of  Gladioli.  Messrs. 
Bridgeman,  Buchanan,  and  other  of  our  growers  have  raised  a  large  number  of 
seedlings,  and  we  expect  to  have  from  them  something  new  and  meritorious. 
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ON    RESTORING    PLANTS    WHICH    HAVE    BEEN 

AFFECTED    BY    FROST. 

I 

BY  DANIEL  BARKBR,  HABTFORD,  CONN. 

DimiNQ  the  present  season  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  restoring  green- 
'  house  and  other  tender  plants  which  may  be  aflected  by  frost,  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Hortioulturist. 

Every  practical  gardener  is  aware  that  the  application  of  cold  water  upon  frozen 
plants  has  a  tendency  to  restore  them ;  but  from  observation  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that,  through  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  applying  the  water,  it  is  seldom 
performed  with  that  degree  of  success  of  which  it  is  capable.     Heat  exists  in  two 
states,  viz.,  latent  and  perceptible ;  when  any  two  substances  of  diflferent  temper- 
atures come  in  contact  with  each  other,  the  temperature  of  the  one  is  raised  and 
tiiat  of  the  other  is  lowered,  until  the  two  substances  become  equal ;  and  if  they 
are  of  equal  density  the  temperature  will  be  a  mean  one ;  this  is,  provided  that 
neither  of  those  substances  undergo  a  change  from  solid  to  fltud,  or  from  fluid  to 
gaseous.     In  this  case,  a  great  quantity  of  perceptible  heat  will  be  consumed  and 
converted  into  latent  heat ;  and  if  the  change  is  from  gaseous  to  fluid,  or  from 
fluid  to  solid,  perceptible  heat  will  be  produced  from  the  given  ofl*  of  the  latent ; 
thus,  if  equal  weights  of  ice  at  32°,  and  water  at  172°,  be  mixed  together,  the 
vbole  of  the  ice  will  be  melted,  but  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  be  82°, 
so  that  140  degrees  are  lost,  or  converted  into  latent  heat.    If  a  tender  plant  that 
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will  not  bear  the  frost,  a  Heliotrope  or  Pelargonium,  for  instancei  be  exposed  to  an 
atmosphere  of  32°,  it  will  not  be  injured,  but  if  the  temperature  sink  below  that 
point,  say  28°,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  there  is  the  least  circulation, 
the  juices  of  the  plant  will  become  frozen,  and  it  will  be  injured  by  the  application 
of  perceptible  heat  in  its  rising  from  28°  to  32°  ;  but  if  the  temperature,  when  at 
28°,  is  raised  by  the  freezing,  when  the  act  of  freezing,  by  giving  off  latent  heat, 
raises  the  temperature  to  the  freezing  point,  the  plant  is  uninjured. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  application  of  water  should  commence  before  there 
is  any  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  that  is,  in 
the  morning  before  the  sun's  rays  shine  upon  the  house  containing  the  frozen 
plants,  or  before  a  fire  is  put  on,  and  continue  until  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
the  freezing  point ;  but  if  the  temperature  of  a  green-house  should  be  sunk  to  28°, 
and  a  slight  syringing  of  water  applied  only  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  by 
the  congelation  of  its  particles  to  30°,  a  great  injury  will  be  sustained,  if  left  to 
rise  afterwards  by  perceptible  heat  to  32°,  as  the  agitation  which  will  have  taken 
place  among  the  plants  will  have  more  effectually  frozen  their  juices. 

The  water  which  is  used  should  be  but  little,  if  any,  above  the  freezing  point, 
or  as  cold  as  can  be  procured,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  plant  should  rise 
from  28°  to  32°,  not  by  the  application  of  a  warmer  substance  so  much  as  the 
converting  of  latent  into  perceptible  heat.  It  is  also  of  very  great  consequence 
that  the  leaves  or  no  part  of  the  plant  should  be  moved  when  in  a  frozen  state,  as 
the  cellular  tissue  of  which  they  are  in  a  measure  composed,  being  of  a  very 
delicate  texture,  each  cellule  being  filled  with  watery  juice,  which  becomes  frozen, 
the  least  bending  of  that  part  of  the  plant  would  rupture  the  membranes,  which 
are  only  (and  in  many  cases  not  quite)  elastic  enough  to  allow  of  the  expansion 
of  the  water  by  freezing ;  it  is,  therefore,  obvious  that,  instead  of  the  water  being 
laid  on  by  a  heavy  rose,  it  should  be  done  by  a  very  fine  syringe  like  a  shower 
of  dew. 

I  have  put  the  above  idea  in  as  condensed  a  shape  as  possible ;  I  hope  not  too 
much  so  to  be  understood. 

[A  very  interesting  subject,  especially  to  those  who  keep  plants  in  rooms.  But 
even  in  the  conservatory  and  the  green-house  we  are  sometimes  ''  caught,"  as  the 
gardeners  term  it.  We  have  had  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Dendrobiums,  CactsB, 
and  similar  plants,  frozen  hard,  the  thermometer  indicating  24°,  and  have  recov- 
ered  them  all  by  shading  the  house  and  applying  cold  water  gently  through  a  very 
fine  "  rose.''  We  have  known  the  same  thing  to  be  done  in  a  number  of  cases, 
and  therefore  conclude  that  the  application  of  cold  water  is  a  good  remedy  to  re- 
cover frozen  plants.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  that  no  sunshine  reaches  them 
for  some  time  afterward. — Ed.] 
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FRUIT  TREES   IN   POTS. 

7R0U  THI  GERMAN  Of  DR.  DHL. 

We  continue  our  extract  from  Dr.  DieVs  work.    It  will  be  found  intersting. 

''Frott  trees  in  pots  require  only  a  small  flower  garden,  or  even  only  a  few  boards 
before  the  windows ;  and  yet  for  all  that  they  will  give  more  pomologlcal  know- 
ledge in  ten  years,  than  a  large  orchard  can  possibly  give  in  twenty.  I  will  sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  one  can  find  place  for  only  Ji/ti/  pots,  whose  width  at  top 
'is  eiphi  inches  and  depth  seven  inches^  ordinary  flower  pots,  containing  about  309 
cubic  inches  of  soil.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  become  acquainted  with  225  varie- 
ties in  ten  years.  That  is  to  say,  I  calculate,  by  experience,  that  of  fifby  trees 
planted  in  pots,  one  half  will  always  bear  the  second  year,  and  this  amounts,  de- 
ducting the  first  year  of  planting,  in  the  following  nine  years  to  the  above  number. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  room  enough  or  ground  enough  to  accomplish  this. 
And  how  small  a  nursery  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  1  If  one  procures  only 
thirty  proper  stacks  every  fall,  on  which  we  can  graft  those  varieties  we  wish  to 
grow,  they  may  be  grafted  as  soon  as  the  following  spring,  or  budded  the  next 
summer ;  and  after  two  years'  growth  of  the  graft  they  are  planted  in  the  pots. 
If  such  a  tree  in  the  ground  is  allowed  two,  or  at  most  three  square  feet  of  space, 
such  a  nursery — ^allowing  five  trees  to  fail — would  scarcely  require  more  than  one 
rod  of  ground  in  four  years. 

**  To  acquire  ah  extended,  reliable,  and  speedy  knowledge  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  fruit,  then,  without  large  outlays  of  money  and  time,  the  raising  of 
fmit  trees  in  pots  is  an  urgent  necessity.  But  to  discover  new  varieties  it  is  just 
as  important  and  advantageous. 

**  It  has  long  since  and  often  been  recommended  to  select  those  seedlings  from 
the  seed  beds  which  in  their  growth  and  leaves  show  nothing  wild  or  thorny,  and  to 
plant  them  for  fruiting  without  grafting  them.  That  in  this  way  many  new 
varieties  have  originated,  still  originate  daily,  and  perhaps  all  have  so  originated, 
is  an  acknowledged  and  well-known  fact.  But  as  it  must  not  be  dreamed  that  each 
noble-looking  seedling  will  yield  a  valuable  variety  of  fruit,  the  planting  of  such 
trees  would  be  a  great  risk,  calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  distribut- 
ing many  inferior  kinds. 

^  To  avoid  all  this,  and  to  know,  without  losing  the  seedling,  with  what  sort  of 
fruit  any  good  looking  one  would  have  enriched  us,  pot  culture  is  a  means  as  con- 
venient, easy,  and  predous,  as  it  is  truly  entertaining,  and  ending  in  no  disappoint- 
ment. In  the  pot  such  a  tree  wHl  bear  fruit  at  latest  the  third  year,  and  we 
then  know  whether  it  is  worthy  of  propagation  or  not.  In  the  orchard  this 
would  have  taken  six  to  ten  years. 

'^It  is  truly  desirable  that  in  large  nurseries  where  seedlings  are  raised  from 
seed  of  select  varieties^  a  number  of  such  trial  pots  should  be  kept.  Thereby 
many  new  varieties  could  be  discovered,  of  which  many  would  be  a  real  enrich 
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ment  to  our  present  stodc,  and  ivhich  are  lost  without  this  means.  How  often  may 
inferior  cooking  fruits  have  been  grafted  on  a  seedling,  whose  own  fruit  would 
have  been  an  ornament  on  table? 

'^  For  those  who  make  pomology  their  study,  pot  culture  is  also  a  sure  way  to 
effect  pure  artifictal  crossings,  and  to  raise  pure  specific  seed  of  select  varieties. 
An  artificial  crossing  is  sometimes  effected  through  the  wind,  but  principally  by- 
insects.  But  if  the  crossing  is  to  be  perfect,  if  the  artificial  Impregnation  is  to 
affect  the  whole  nature  of  the  seed,  all  the  anthers  in  all  the  blossoms  of  the  tree  that 
is  to  be  impregnated  must  be  cut  out  before  their  maturity,  and  the  pistil  there 
by  be  isolated.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'^  By  pot  culture  also  such  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  raised,  tried,  and  enjoyed,  that 
would  either  not  stand  the  winter  in  that  locality  in  the  open  ground,  or  whose 
blossoms  might  be  easily  destroyed  by  late  frosts,  or  else  would  ripen  too  late  in 
tiie  fall,  to  expect  fine  weather  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  To  this  class  belong 
principally  Peaches,  Eigs,  Almonds,  Apricots,  and  some  Plums.  A  Russian  coun>  | ' 
tess  assured  me,  that  she  cultivated  many  Erench  fruit  trees  in  pots  in  Moscow, 
wintering  them  in  large  green-houses.  1 1 

^*  Pot  culture  could  also  assist  greatly  in  distributing  good  and  rare  varieties,  1 1 
A  large  part  of  our  beloved  Germany  is  yet  so  far  backward  in  the  distribution  | 
of  select  fruit,  nay,  many  neighborhoods  known  to  me  are  so  poor  in  plantations  | 
of  the  most  indifferent  kinds  of  kitchen  fruit  even,  that  every  encouragement  to  , 
fruit  culture  would  be  compensative.  What  hidden  wealth  of  the  country,  what  I 
healthy  enjoyment,  what  true  economy  lies  in  this  culture.  A  country  without  ' 
fruit  is  ever  poor.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ' 

^^  The  Baby  Ionic  chaos  of  names  of  varieties  could  also  be  cleared  tiirough  pot  i 
culture.  How  great  this  chaos  is,  and  how  it  requires  the  labors  of  an  Augeas  to  ^ 
sift  this  misb-mash,  is  well  known  to  every  amateur,  and  much  more  to  the  pro-  | 
fessional  pomologist.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*^  But  if  several  pomologists  in  different  parts  of  Germany  would  join  in  an  as- 
sociation, and  mutually  send  each  other  the  varieties  known  in  their  neighborhood  | 
under  an  acknowledged  name,  how  speedily  would  each,  after  previously  oommu- 
nicating  his  catalogue,  distribute  his  wealth,  and  in  turn  become  possessed  of  that 
of  others.  This  exchange  would,  indeed,  be  effected  the  quickest*  by  sending  directly 
such  ripe  fruit  as  could  be  transported ;  but  the  pomologist  would,  in  fiust,  learn 
little  in  this  way.     For,  to  the  system,  the  study  of  the  tree  itself  is  necessary. 

^*  Pot  culture  is  a  speedy  and  easy  means  for  this  end.  If,  for  instance,  each 
member  of  the  association  kept  only  one  hundred  trees  in  pots,  and  considering 
that  these  are  studied  through  every  three  years,  what  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
would  spring  therefrom.  How  insignificant  would  be  the  cost ;  for  each  member 
would  have  to  raise  only  about  forty  trees  yearly  for  exchange.  To  exehange 
scions  would  also  be  a  good  way,  but  slow  and  uncertun,  particularly  with  stone- 
fruit." 
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9)0  fttntriirutors  rab  tt|(i>. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  Remittances,  dsc,  should  be 
directed  to  Mi  ad  &  Woodward,  Editors  and  Proprietors,  New  York.  Packages 
by  Express  and  City  advertisements  to  25  Park  Re  w.  Exchanges  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "Thb  Horticulturist." 


American  Pomolooical  Sooibty. — We  learn,  through  Presid^jnt  Wilder,  that 
the  17th  of  September  next  has  been  appointed  Ibr  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  in  Boston.  The  arrangement  has  been  made  iii  connection 
with  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  whose  exhibition  will  take  place  at 
the  same  time.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  Mr.  Wilder  promises  to  make  •*  all  as  comfortable  b»  possible,"  and 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  do  it.  The  next  session  will  be  one  of  |>ecaliar  interest, 
owing  to  the  important  measures  to  be  brought  before  it,  and  every  member 
should  go  with  his  opinions  well  matured.  We  hope  to  see  the  fruit  list  at  least 
thoroughly  *'  revised  and  amended."  Let  every  one  bear  in  mind  this  meeting, 
and  prepare  for  it. 

We  hope  the  variety  and  value  of  the  articles  in  our  present  number  will  atone 
in  a  measure  for  some  shortcomings  in  our  last  issue. 

'^  On  Heathkr  in  the  United  States." — Such  is  the  title  of  a  small  pamphlet 
by  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  which  possesses  a  very  peculiar  interest,  since,  in  our  opinion, 
it  is  fairly  shown  that  the  true  Scotch  Heather  [Calluna  vulgaris)  is  found  grow- 
ing indigenously  in  the  United  States.  The  precise  location  is  Tewskbury,  Mass. 
Attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Dawson,  who  exhibited  the  plant 
before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  as  "  Native  Heath."  Mr.  Rand, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Flower  Ctimraittee,  very  naturaUy  had  hi^  interest  deeply 
awakened,  and,  iu  company  with  his  aseocia^  thoroughly  investigated  the.  matter, 
an  account  of  which  we  have  in  the  present  pamphlet.  The  Mower  Committee 
was  fortunate  in  having  suck  a  gentleman'  as  Mr.  Rand  for  its  chairman.  The 
indigenous  character  of  this  Heather  is  endorsed  by  Prof.  Gray^  4>ae  of  our  most 
distinguished  and  thorough  iuvestif^ators^ 


Tea  Lead  for  Trees. — Last  month  we  recommended  tin  or  ziiic  as  a  prevent- 
ive agaiDBt  the  injury  caused  by  mice^  etc    A  correspondent  sends  us  the  follow- 
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ing  recommendation  of  tea  had  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  seems  to  us  both 
good  and  cheap : 

^*  Among  all  the  articles  recommended  to  prevent  mice,  borers,  etc.,  from  in- 
juring trees,  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  the  thin  lead  with  which  tea-chests  are 
lined.  I  have  tried  it  many  a  year,  and  thinlc  it  a  capital  remedy.  It  is  so  thin 
it  can  be  readily  made  of  any  desired  size,  and  is  very  easily  applied.  It  should, 
of  course,  be  fitted  loose  around  the  tree. — C." 


4 


The  Rural  Annual. — ^The  Annuals  this  year  seem  to  be  better  than  ever. 
Mr.  Harris,  certainly,  has  not  before  presented  one  possessing  such  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  matter.  Fruits,  Flowers,  Wines,  Grains, 
Cattle,  Tillage,  Implements,  etc.,  are  treated  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner, 
which  gives  the  Rural  Annual  a  positive  value  to  all  whose  attention  is  devoted 
to  any  of  these  subjects.  It  is  published  by  Joseph  Harris^  at  the  office  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer^  Rochester,  N.  Y.    The  price  is  25  cents. 

Thx  Right  Talk. — A  very  intelligent,  well-known  gardener,  in  renewing  his 
subscription,  uses  the  following  language,  which  we  give  as  representative  of  much 
more  to  the  same  effect  from  others  : 

"  Every  practical  gardener  in  the  country  should  have  the  '  Horticulturist,' 
no  matter  how  extensive  his  experience  may  have  been.  The  world  is  not  sta- 
tionary ;  some  new  discovery  every  day  ;  hence  the  necessity,  to  the  practical 
gardener,  of  such  a  publication  as  yours,  to  keep  him  *  posted.'  But  to  the  ama- 
teur, no  matter  how  small  his  plot  of  ground  may  be,  it  is  indispensable.  In  it 
he  will  find  reliable  information  on  every  subject  connected  with  rural  art." 


"  Th«  Vineyard.'* — ^This  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  placed  on  our  table.  It 
U  (to  be  devoted,  according  to  the  prospectus,  entirely  to  the  vine.  It  is  published 
iQ  Jersey  City,  by  Messrs.  Peck  and  Rowe.  The  editor's  name  does  not  appear, 
but  it  w^ould  not  be  difficult  to  guess  it  from  the  style.  It  is  a  small  quarto  of 
eight  pages^  and  is  offered  at  25  cents  a  year ;  a  price  that  will  kill  either  the  1 
work  or  the  ^blishers.  We  hope  they  may  be  able  to  battle  successfully  with 
the  time4,  and  s^ead  ^  vineyards  ^  all  over  the  land. 

Transactions  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1861.  Pabltabed 
by  order  of  the  Soeie^y^-^This  Essex  is  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  though 
one  may  read  these Transaetfons  from  title  page  to  "*  finis"  with  soaroely  an  ink- 
ling of  the  fact  These  Trasaootions,*  occupying  200  pages,  are  well  printed. 
Many  of  the  Reports,  Statements,  isnd  Essays  are  valuable  papers,  and  worthy  of 
preservation.  Transactions  like  these  are  store-houses  of  material  for  our  agri- 
cultural history. 

Forty-third  Annual  Report.    Transactions  of  the  Hampshire,  Franklin,  and 
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Hampden  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  1861. — Here  we  have  another  vol- 
nmc  of  Transactions  in  which  the  State  is  carefully  suppressed.  This  may  not  be 
a  matter  of  much  moment  to  those  who  live  in  Hampshire,  Franklin,  and  Hamp- 
den, but  it  is  to  many  others  who  take  an  interest  in  such  Transactions  ;  for  they 
contain  valuable  papers  that  possess  more  than  a  local  interest 

CATALOGUES,   ETC..  RECEIVED. 

Imae  Pnllen^  Hightstown,  N.  J.  Fruit  Trees  in  Pots.  Peach,  Apricot,  and 
Nectarine  Trees. 

Hoopu  <£*  Brother^  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Supplementary 
Catalogue  of  the  Ornamental  Department. 

Plumb^  WiUey,  A  Co.,  Vine  Hill  Nurseries,  Madison,  Wis.  Fruit  and  Oma^ 
mental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses,  and  Plants.     1662^ 

Godfrey  Zimnurmat^  Pine  Hill  Nurseries,  near  Bufialo,  N.  Y.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
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Dr.  HoaGHTON  and  Native  Grapes. — P.  B.  Mead,  Esq.  r-^Iam  opposed  to 
any  thing  like  personal  controversies,  considering  them  usually  unpleasant  and 
useless ;  but  do  not  like  to  lie  under  an  unjust  accusation.  I  deny  that  my  article 
at  least  was  written  with  a  design  to  ^*  deliberately  misrepresent  '*  the  Dr.  The 
gentleman  is  unknown  to  me,  and  I  have  no  interest  in  grape  or  any  other  culture, 
except  as  an  amateur. 

He  says,  *^  stripping  the  matter  of  many  words,''  I  said  thus  and  so.  It  was 
these  ^^  many  words "  that  made  the  trouble.  If  he  had  kept  to  his  brief,  no 
one  could  have  objected ;  but  I  submit  that  his  address^  as  a  whole,  was  a  tirade 
against  and  denunciation  ot  native  grapes,  rather  than  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  profits  of  out  and  in-door  culture ;  at  least  so  it  struck  me  at  the  time,  and  I 
know  I  was  not  alone  in  so  thinking. 

I  think  it  probable  that  a  housekeeper  who  uses  a  large  amount  of  Strawberries, 
etc,  **  would  not  purchase  five  pounds  of  native  grapes  at  six  cents  ^'^  as,  to  get 
soy  fit  to  eat,  she  would  have  to  pay  two  or  three  times  that  price.  Why 
persist  in  talking  about  this  trash  1  1  for  one  was  speaking  of  properly  cultivated, 
ripened  fruit.  If  you  talk  of  apples,  gardeners  do  not  think  you  mean  wild  Crabs. 
Is  the  Doctor  a  homoeopathist  1  He  seems  to  have  a  dread  of  large  doses  of  Grape, 
at  utj  rate.  1  will  eat  fiv^  pounds  per  df^,  as  long  as  he  ohooses  to  fiimish 
them ;  and  have  two  little  boys  of  five  and  seven,  who  will  be  glad  of  the  ohanoe 
to  dispose  of  the  same  quantity  between  them.  Yours,  Brooklth. 

[Hie  ImpressioD  left  on  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Doctor^s  hearers  certainly  was,  | ' 
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that  he  considered  all  native  grape*  unfit  to  be  eaten  ;  hesoe  those  aooustomed  to 
eating  our  best  cultivated  grapes  i^lt  aggrieved.  If  the  Philadelphia  market  is 
supplied  with  wild  grapes,  (which  might  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  made,)  and 
the  Doctor  referred  to  these,  the  points  of  differenoe  would  be  greatly  lessened. 
Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred  will  not  turn  away  from  our  best  native 
grapes  when  set  before  them.  Of  well-known  growers  and  consumers  of  foreign 
grapes,  we  have  heard  some  give  a  decided  preference  to  our  best  native  varieties; 
we  have  beard  others,  again,  give  a  decided  preference  to  foreign  varieties.  These 
differences  are  matters  of  taste,  which  we  can  understand  and  appreciate.  In  view 
of  the  almost  universal  consumption  of  native  grapes,  it  is  a  very  grave  matter  in- 
deed to  say  that  our  best  varieties  are  unhealthy  as  articles  of  food.  If  they  are 
really  so,  the  fact  ought  to  be  known.  On  this  point,  we  can  only  repeat  what 
we  have  before  said,  that  we  never  feel  better  than  when  eating  native  grapes, 
freely.  To  make  the  testimony  complete,  we  will  add,  that  we  feel  equally  good, 
if  not  better,  when  eating  freely  of  Musoats  and  Hamburghs.  There  is  one 
matter,  however,  back  of  this,  which  we  do  not  so  well  understand,  and  that  is  the 
Doctor's  failure  with  the  natives.  We  shall  have  to  appeal  to  him  to  explain  this. 
Something  of  the  late  frosts  we  undorstaod,  but  twists  insufficient. — Ed.] 

P.  B.  Mrad,  Esq.: — Dear  Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  some  few  remarks  on 
"  Brooklyn's"  hints  and  suggestions  about  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society  ? 
1  think,  with  him,  that  members  who  shall  not  be  induced  to  increase  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  except  by  the  commission  of  20  per  cent.,  etc.,  will  be  a  con- 
temptible lot ;  but  I  hope  there  will  be  only  honorable  lots.  I  also,  with  him, 
disapprove  of  the  "  wet  blankets  ;"  by  all  means  avoid  the  cooling  treatment ;  on 
the  contrary,  "  throw  oil  on  the  fire,"  when  you  shall  discover  it  in  the  pathway  of 
the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society,  or  of  any  other  localities.  Gardeners  and  the 
society  should  be  all  one  f  Alas  !  it  is  now  seven  or  eight  years  since  I  expressed 
this  opinion,  in  the  columns  of  a  Philadelphia  horticultural  paper,  and  the  thing 
is  in  the  statu  quo  yet.  **  Brooklyn"  is  doubly  right ;  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfiictory  to  deal  with  people  who  know  what  they  want,  than  with  ignorant 
persons,  who  only  blame  gardeners  for  their  failures.  I  heartily  endorse  the  re- 
mainder of  this  paragraph,  and  the  following,  inclusively  to  the  "free  trader," 
against  which  I  protest.  What,  B.,  you  are  a  free-trader,  (local  free-trader ;)  I 
you  are  afraid  of  free-trade,  (probably  between  Fulton  Ferry  and  Bay  Ridge,) 
Hnd  you  want  to  fold  your  skill,  improvements,  success,  in  the  narrow  limits  of 
Lon^  Ishrid  State  f  But  I  am  wrong  :  you  would  only  exclude  foreign  exhibiters, 
and  curtail  the  extra  inducements.  It  is  magnanimous,  not  to  use  a  different  and 
more  expressive  adjective. 

F<»reign  exhibiters  seem  to  be  your  night-mar^,  dear  B. ;  but  will  you  jplease 
tell  me,  if,  since  the  wakiitg  of  your  society  from  its  first  slumber,  (you  might, 
perhaps,  be  ignorant  that  previous  to  1854  the  society  had  slambered  14  years  1 
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rather  a  lethargic  sleep,)  seven  years  ago,  foreign  exhibiters  had  not  been  induced 
to  overshadow,  to  frighten  away^  etc.,  your  home  ones,  what  would  have  been  your 
exhibitions  ?  Fcmr«  /  to  a  certainty,  and  you  would  have  been  satisfied  ;  but 
do  you  think  visitors  to  the  exhibitions  would  have  been  of  your  opinion  1  I 
d^Nibt  it.  You  think  it  is  wrong  thnt  gardeners  should  be  averse  to  playing 
second  fiddle ;  but  you  are  so  yourself,  inconsistent  man.  I  suppose  gardeners 
are  like  Caesar,  they  think  it  is  better  to  be  the  first  in  a  paltry  town  than  second 
in  Rome.  But  I  perceive  I  have  come  t<i  the  peroration  of  your  epistle,  so  allow 
me  to  express  my  opinion  too. 

I  think  that,  in  spite  of  those  scarecrows  of  foreign  exhibiters,  and  of  all  the 
Umed  local  ones ;  in  spite  of  you  and  of  all  the  pretty  liberal  patronage  of 
visitors  to  the  exhibitions,  of  all  localities,  yovrs  and  ours  ;  in  spite,  or  rather 
with  the  spite  of  gardeners,  the  society  would  not  be  slumbering,  but  dead. 

Ganleners  and  horticultural  societies  to  be  onb  !  When  this  honorable  Utopia 
' '  of  yours  shall  be  a  fact,  virtue  and  vice,  truth  and  falsehood,  shall  be  synony- 
[ ,  mous.  Gardeners,  generally  speaking,  can  kill  institutions  of  the  kind  we  are 
' !  speaking  of,  as  readily  as  they  can  kill  plants.  Mr.  B.,  if  your  homonym,  the 
Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society,  is  alive,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  gardeners,  or,  at 
1 1  least,  of  a  large  majority  of  them  ;  if  it  is  alive,  we  may  thank  the  exertions  of 
your  worthy  President,  Mr.  Degrauw,  who,  more  than  once,  has  had  wet  blankets 
I      thrown  over  his  zeal,  good  intentions,  and  civilities  to  all  outsiders  and  others. 

I  I  Akthophilus. 

I 

P.  S. — ^I  ought  to  add,  that,  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  B.'s  remarks,  as  well  as 
your  comments  on  Committees,  etc.,  I  fully  agree  with  you  both ;  as  you  say, 
I  Mr.  Editor,  committees  are  admirable  contrivances  to  do  nothing,  or  to  act  the 
part  of  the  wet  blankets.  Committees  look  well  on  paper,  but  when  the  days  of 
exhibition  oome  nothing  is  to  be  seen.  Home  and  foreign  exhibiters  must  do 
the  best  they  can  in  exercising  their  philosophy,  not  to  wish  to  bo  home,  instead 
of  overshadowing  the  horticultural  community.  A. 

As  a  diversion  to  the  above  criticisms,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  are  acquainted 
with  a  plant  called  Olivia  miniata.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  plants  introduced 
since  a  good  many  years.  Should  I  express  in  words  my  admiration  of  this  gem 
I  would  say  it  is  the  best  new  flowering  plant  we  have.  I  see  one  in  bloom  now, 
vbicfa  has  flowered  three  times  in  less  than  a  year,  (almost  a  suitable  plant  for 
people  who  want  plants  that  "  blow  "  all  the  year  round.)  Without  flowers  it 
is  a  beauty ;  might  rank  among  ornamental  plants ;  but,  with  flowers,  it  is  un- 
Burpaased.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  last  January  or  February ;  gave  a  scape 
with  10  flowers;  in  June  following  gave  another  with  11 ;  and  last  month  one 
with  17  flowers,  of  a  splendid  orange  scarlet,  and  every  flower  being  of  the  size 
of  an  Amaryllis ;  but,  to  be  exact,  I  give  you  the  dimensions  of  flowers  :  almost 
h  Indies  long,  with  the  pedicels  and  the  corolla  almost  8  inches  across ;  and  add  to 
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thaty  that  it  lasts  in  bloom  a  ooosiderable  time — four  or  five  weeks.  It  entirely 
overshadows  the  old  and  elegfuit  Clivia  nobilis^  but  di&rs  as  much  from  it  as  a 
Black  Hamburgh  grape  would  from  a  Charter  Oak^  or  other  tut  generis,  Mr. 
Andrew  Bridgeman  might  corroborate  my  eulogium  of  this  plant,  he  being  the 
only  one  in  New  York,  to  my  knowledge,  who  possesses  it,  and,  as  far  as  known, 
has  developed  the  same  degree  of  beauty  as  the  one  I  refer  to.    AnthophiIiUs. 

[The  criticisms  of  Anthophilus  are  straightforward.     We   have  already  ex 
pressed  the  conviction  that  the  Brooklyn  Society  is  too  much  indebted  to  out- 
siders to  be  able  or  willing  to  give  them  the  cold  shoulder  now.     Where  a  good 
feeling  prevails,  they  produce  a  happy  spirit  of  emulation.     In  getting  up  Hor- 
ticultural exhibitions,  we  have  had  a  much  larger  experience  than  any  other 
person  about  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  and  we  can  not  forget  our  deep  obligations 
to  foreign  exhibiters ;  we  can  say  this  without  in  the  least  impairing  our  obliga- 
tions to  local  ones.     Our  motto  is,  that  we  should  all  work  together  for  good. 
In  regard  to  the  other  matter,  we  repeat  the  hope  that  the  society  may  be  able  to 
treble  its  numbers  without  going  into  this  particular  form  of  the  commission  j 
business.     We  trust  that  this  and  all  other  measures  will  be  so  framed  as  to 
conduce  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  society.     In  regard  to  slumbering.  An*    | 
thophilus  seems  to  have  confounded  another  society  with  that  of  Brooklyn.    We   ! 
have  seen  the  Clivia  miniata  referred  to,  and  endorse  all  you  say  in  praise  of  it. — 
Ed.]  

Editors  Horticulturist  : — ^Allow  me  to  correct  you  as  to  what  I  said  in  the 
memorandum  I  sent  you  about  the  earliness  of  the  Adirondac  Grape,  i,  e.,  "  That 
it  is  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Northern  Muscadine  and  Hartford  Prolific,  and 
from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  Isabella.*'  It  was  three  or  four  weeks 
earlier  than  the  Delaware  this  season.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  however, 
that  the  difference  may  be  less  further  south,  for  the  reason,  that  when  the  cold 
and  wet  weather  sets  in,  in  this  climate,  which  is  usually  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, such  grapes  as  are  not  ripe  mature  very  slowly.  The  Adirondac  ripens 
before  cold  weather,  hence  its  superiority.  As  to  its  quality,  I  hope  to  send  you 
samples  next  September  that  will  satisfy  you.     Very  truly,  Jouk  W.  Bailst. 

PlaiUburgh^  N.  Y, 

[Will  you  please  let  us  know  the  conditions  under  which  the  Adirondac 
growing,  nature  of  soil,  exposure,  etc  ? — Ed.] 


Mr.  Editor, — Dear  Sir, — ^The  prompt  notice  which  my  inquiries  received  in 
your  October  number  encourages  me  to  seek  information  on  some  other  points  ia 
which  my  own  limited  experience  can  not  assist  me.     First,  as  tt>  the  use  of  pot- 
f\  ash  and  litne,  those  important  ingredients  in  the  food  of  fruit  trees,  if  it  is  true,  as 
has  been  stated,  that,  applied  together  in  the  soil,  they  become  valueless,  how  does 
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practical  skill  meet  this  difficulty  either  before  or  after  planting,  so  as  to  secure  to 
the  plant  the  full  benefit  of  each  substance. 

As  ashes  are  difficult  to  get  here,  may  not  potash  be  used,  in  some  way,  to  even 
better  advantage,  and  how  can  strong  ashes  be  safely  applied  1  In  all  these  inter- 
rogatories I  refer  especially  to  garden  culture.  Is  not  guano  valuable,  and  how 
should  it  be  used  1  Lime  from  the  gas-house,  too,  although  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  novices,  is  it  not  a  valuable  fertilizer  ? 

Supposing  the  border  for  a  fruit  tree  to  have  been  prepared  to  the  proper 
depth,  with  good  surface  soil  well  supplied  with  vegetable  mould  and  other  in- 
soluble substances,  as,  for  instance,  lime,  bones,  etc.,  may  it  not  then  be  left  to  re- 
ceive, afterward^  and  from  time  to  time,  stable  manure,  pot&sh,  etc.,  in  a  liquid 
form  ? 

Again,  in  regard  to  manure  as  it  is  obtained  in  this  vicinity.  The  proportion 
of  straw,  which  is  about  one  bundle  to  the  manure  of  one  or  two  horses  a  day, 
seems  to  me  too  large  to  admit  of  the  addition  of  the  mould  of  leaves,  wood,  and 
tart  These  last  must  be  more  valuable  for  fruit  trees  than  straw,  but  under  these 
circumstances  might  they  not  make  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  excepting  in 
very  stiff  day  I 

The  autumn  here  has  been  rather  favorable  for  ripening  the  grape.  The  Isa* 
bella  and  Catawba  have  reached  that  state  popularly  known  as  "  ripe,"  that  is,  of 
the  berries,  two  thirds  would  be  of  a  ripe  color,  and  of  these  a  portion  would  be 
quite  sweet,  while,  perhaps,  a  third  of  the  bunch  would  be  unfit  to  eat. 

I  do  not  believe  these  varieties  ever  become  in  this  region  more  mature  than 
thifli,  not  often  as  much  so.  Commonly  we  have  frosts  in  September,  which  are 
sometimes  followed  by  a  term  of  pleasant  weather.  For  this  after  season,  our 
vineyards  ought  to  be  prepared  by  a  board  coping,  one  or  two  feet  wide,  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  trellises.  < 

Go  the  subject  of  peach  culture,  which,  with  us,  is  very  difficult  and  uncertain, 
we  hope  to  hear  soon  from  the  Horticulturist. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  **  A  Subscriber.^' 

OwegOj  Tioga  Co, 

[There  can  be  little  objection  to  putting  lime  and  ashes  together  in  a  compost 
heap  with  muck  for  immediate  application  :  we  have  often  do  used  them,  and  with 
great  benefit.  We  have  also  applied  them  separately  (at  different  times)  as  top 
dressings,  with  marked  results.  We  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  recommend 
their  application  in  this  way,  independently  of  all  theory.  It  is  certain  that  pot- 
ash and  lime  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  soil  in  a  neutral  state,  just  as  we 
would  have  them.  Potash  may  be  mixed  with  dry  muck,  road  sweepings,  old 
headlands,  etc.,  and  applied  as  a  top  dressing :  it  will  soon  find  its  way  to  the 
roots  of  plants.  We  can  not  recommend  the  use  of  guano,  unless  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  very  abundant:  the  results  on  the  growing  crop  are  generally  good,  but  the 
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after  effects  are  bad ;  that,  at  least,  is  the  result  of  our  experience,  as  well  as  of  a 
good  many  others.  Gas  lime,  though  dangerous  in  inezperienoed  hands,  is  not 
without  its  Talue :  insects  usually  become  very  scarce  where  it  is  used.  It  should 
be  applied  very  sparingly. — ^In  regard  to  the  border  for  fruit  trees,  we  answer, 
yes,  and  with  the  best  results. — ^The  proportion  of  straw  in  your  manures  is  not 
too  large  to  admit  of  the  addition  of  the  mould  of  leaves,  wood,  and  turf;  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  your  getting  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter  in  your  soil  as 
long  as  you  can  get  a  little  shell  lime.  Vegetable  matter  is  the  great  want  of 
nearly  all  soils  in  this  part  of  the  world :  we  are  never  afraid  of  having  too  much 
of  it. — We  do  not  believe  you  can  depend  upon  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  for  a 
crop  in  your  region  one  year  in  ten ;  we  think  you  might  realize  a  fair  annual 
crop  with  some  hardy  and  early  ripening  kinds.  You  ought  to  have  a  nice  little 
grapery. — We  will  try  not  to  forget  yoyr  wants  in  Peach  culture. — Ed.] 
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Mr.  p.  B.  Mead  : — Dear  Sir :  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  by  the  magic 
stroke  of  your  pen,  to  disperse  the  minUicitm  which  endouds  the  following 
queries  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  "  reguUir  bearer^"*  as  used  in  our  common  fruit 
books  ?  Does  it  mean  always  "  annual  bearer  ?"  or  does  it  sometimes  refer  to  the 
mode  of  distribution  of  fruit  on  the  tree?  If  it  is  not  used  with  uniform  meaning 
it  had  better  not  be  used  at  all.  So  with  regard  to  the  phrases  "  vni/orm  bearers '' 
and  others. 

Can  trees,  which  bear  alternate  years  only,  be  rendered  annuals  in  bearing 
with  certainty,  permanently^  and  with  little  cost  f  If  manuring  be  one  determining 
cause  to  this  end,  when  should  it  be  applied  ?  In  the  bearing  or  non-bearing 
year  ?  In  the  spring  of  the  bearing  or  fall  ?  In  the  spring  of  the  non-bearing  or 
its  fall  ?     When  do  fruit  buds  commence  forming  for  a  crop? 

East  New  York,  Sept.  14M,  1861.  S.  J.  Hutchisok. 

I 

["  Regular  bearer,"  "  uniform  bearer,"  and  **  annual  bearer  "  are  convertible 
terms ;  that  is,  they  are  used  to  express  one  and  the  same  thing.  If  we  should 
answer  your  next  question  collectively  and  dogmatically,  we  should  say,  No.  If 
a  tree  which  is  very  fruitful  be  judiciously  thinned  of  its  fruit,  it  will  the  next  year, 
if  no  extraneous  cause  intervene,  bear  a  fair  crop.  In  general  terms  we  may  say, 
if  a  proper  system  of  thinning  be  adopted,  so  that  a  tree  is  at  no  time  allowed  to 
overbear,  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  may  be  expected  every  year.  Manuring  is  indispen> 
sable  to  continued  fruitfulness,  but  is  not  a  ^^determining  cause"  of  "annual 
bearing."  Fruit  buds  commence  forming,  in  the  sense  you  seem  to  have  in  view, 
with  the  first  growth  in  spring,  and  the  process  is  continued  till  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.     Your  question,  however,  is  by  no  means  clear. — Ed.] 
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At  the  meetiDg  held  October  29th,  Mr.  Pardee  took  the  chair.  [From  this  point  to  the 
January  meeting  we  shall  be  compelled  to  condense  very  materially  our  reporter's  copy.  Our 
own  remarks  will  not  only  be  greatly  condensed,  but  in  some  cases  omitted  entirely.  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  begin  square  again.]  The  first  hour  was  devoted  to  miscellaneous 
subjects.  A  lady  wished  to  know  how  to  destroy  the  Aphis  on  the  roots  of  her  China  Asters, 
etc  Mr.  Fuller  recommended  tobacco,  either  in  solution  or  br  fumigation.  The  same  lady 
wished  to  know  how  to  flower  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose.  Mr.  Weir  said  the  trouble  is  well- 
ripened  wood ;  the  growth  should  be  strong  and  well-ripened  in  the  fall ;  the  plant  should  rest 
through  the  winter.  Mr.  Fisher  Howe  asked  how  to  get  a  good  growth.  Mr.  Weir  replied,  if 
pruniSl  back  much  you  get  wood,  but  not  flowers ;  plant  early  and  cultivate  carefully. 

Mr.  Fuller  asked,  do  lowers  improve  by  being  pinched  back  ?  is  a  grape  vine  stronger  by 
being  pinched  ?  his  vines  not  pinched  were  twice  the  diameter  and  four  times  the  weight  of 
those  pinched.  Thought  it  best  not  to  pinch  at  all  tUl  September.  Mr.  Marin  thought  October 
best ;  rosea  do  better,  and  the  wood  npens  better.  Mr.  Howe  thought  it  might  exhaust  the 
root,  if  not  pinched  in.  Mr.  Brophy  asked  if  it  was  not  common  among  cultivators  to  strengthen 
the  root  by  pinching  in.  Mr.  Mann  asked  if  each  nartieukr  branch  has  not  a  particular  root. 
Mr.  Fuller  said  such  a  theory  had  been  advancea,  but  it  was  not  so.  Mr.  Pardee  asked  Mr. 
Cavanach  if  it  did  not  strengthen  a  plant  to  cut  it  back.  Mr.  Cavanach  thought  it  did.  The 
lady  above  mentioned  also  asked  if  she  could  keep  Geraniums  through  the  winter  by  hanging 
them  up  by  the  roots.  Several  gentlemen  replied  that  they  had  so  kept  them.  Mr.  Brophy 
asked  if  any  one  had  seen  the  Rose  of  Jericho.  Mr.  Howe  replied  that  he  had  one,  and  would 
bring  it.  The  same  lady  again  asked  how  flowers  and  leaves  could  be  preserved  so  as  to  retain 
their  colors.  Mr.  Weir  recommended  laying  tliem  between  blotting  paper  till  well  dried.  Mr. 
Marin  suggested  putting  the  blotting  paper  between  bi^s  of  heated  sand.  Mr.  Howe  said  a 
German  card  press,  with  absorbing  paper,  would  answer  wr  ordinary  purposes.  Mr.  Dunham 
said  he  had  over  2,U00  specimens ;  put  them  between  blotting  paper,  and  changed  till  all  mriis- 
ture  was  absorbed.  Mr.  Falconer  said  that  autumn  leaves  varnished  with  Canada  balsam  will 
keep  their  color.  Flowers  are  best  attached  with  gum  tragacaiith ;  if  mixed  with  arsenic, 
insects  will  not  trouble  it. 

Another  question  asked  was,  how  best  to  keep  Fuchsias  during  the  winter  in  private  dweU- 
inga.  Mr.  Cavanach  said,  in  laige  pots ;  give  plenty  of  water  and  light,  and  moderate  heat. 
Mr.  Fuller  preferred  to  keep  them  dormant  in  a  dry  cellar.  Mr.  Marin  kept  his  in  an  upper 
hall,  watering  once  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Mr.  Fuller  said  the  tenderesl  rose  could  be  ke]  t  by« 
covering  six  inches  deep  in  a  dry  corner  of  the  garden.  Mr.  Pardee  asked  if  Roses  are  gener- 
ally injured  by  transplanting.  Mr.  Fuller  thought  some  improved.  It  was  asked  if  the  frost 
would  hurt  roses  thus  buried.  Mr.  Fuller  said  it  would  not.  It  was  also  asked  if  Vt^rbenas 
could  be  kept  in  frames  as  half  hardy  plants.  Mr.  Burgess  said  they  could,  giving  air  on  warm 
days  and  shading  from  sun.  A  gentleman  wanted  to  know  how  to  keep  BahUas  and  Tuberoses. 
Mr.  Fuller  recommended  a  hot  and  dry  place  for  Tuberoses,  1\)°  to  100'' ;  for  Dahlias,  40  to  45''. 
Mr.  Burgess  kept  his  Dahlias  on  the  ground,  heat  from  76°  to  80**.  Mr.  I'Unham  succeeded 
well  with  Dahlias  and  Tuberoses  in  a  cefiar.  Mr.  Anthony  kept  his  bulbs  in  newspapers.  Mr. 
Phelps  had  60  Tuberoses  which  did  not  flower  last  year  nor  this.  Mr.  Weir  never  had  any 
trouble ;  his  generally  flowered  too  much.  [We  suggest  that  he  divide  with  Mr.  Phelps  1  The 
lady  who  asked  the  above  questions  ofiiered  the  HoRTicui.Timi8T  for  18^>  or  1861  for  the  best 
collection  of  dried  plants  or  flowers  arranged  in  a  bouquet ;  also  the  WtjrkUig  Farmer  for  1 860 
or  1861  for  the  best  collection  of  pressed  flowers  or  leaves  in  a  book  or  frame.  [How  beautifully 
the  true  woman  shines  out  here.] 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  grape  culture,  the  question  being  the  best  time  for 
pruning.  Mr.  Pardee  thought  February  the  best  time  for  fruit,  and  fall  for  wood.  Mr.  Fuller 
said  fall  pruning  made  more  wood  than  spring  pruning.  Mr.  Leavitt  cut  down  a  large  vine  lost 
fall,  and  the  growth  of  wood  was  enormous.  Mr.  FuUer  recommended  him  to  cut  four  buds  in 
the  fall  and  two  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Cavanach  had  always  seen  as  fine  a  crop  from  fall  as 
spring  pruning.  Mr.  Fuller  advised  to  prune  always  in  February ;  if  cuttings  are  wanted,  prune 
in  the  ML  Hr.  Quin  thought  Mr.  Fuller  wrong  aoont  pruning  in  February ;  had  practiced  fall 
pmoing  ten  years.  Mr.  Burgess  asked  if  vines  were  hurt  by  pruning  in  winter.  A  negative  re- 
sponse was  given.  Mr.  Burgess  asked  if  it  hurt  a  vine  to  bleed,  which  elicited  nothing  definite. 
Mr.  Burgess  asked  how  long  a  vine  would  be  productive  with  good  treatment.  Mr.  Fnller  replied, 
4*  lO  yearn ;  if  well  pruned,  a  vine  a  hundred  years  old  should  be  no  laiger  than  one  ten  years  old. 
Mr.  Howe  had  seen  a  vine  at  Charleston  as  large  as  his  body.  Mr.  Leavitt  asked  if  slaughter  house 


nuumre  was  imnriotis  to  th«  outer  border  of  a  yinery.  Mr.  Weir  ihoogfat  not,  if  properly  oom- 
posted.  Mr.  Howe  asked  the  result  of  planting  a  dead  horse  In  a  border.  Mr.  QiTanacn  had  seen 
a  tree  planted  over  a  dead  horse ;  the  tree  died ;  nothing  would  grow  there  for  eeyeral  yean. 
Mr.  Fuller  reoommended  putting  the  carcase  in  a  mook  bed  or  with  lime.  Asked  about  the  Coo- 
eord  dropping.  Mr.  Qnin  had  no  trouble  with  the  Concord,  but  the  Hartford  Prolific  dropped 
badly.  Mr.  Weir  said  all  grapes  would  drop  If  too  ripe.  All  seemed  to  think  the  Hartlbrd  Pro> 
lifie  dropped  badly.  Mr.  Pardee  sidd  the  Delaware  was  considered  the  moat  difficult  of  all  Tinea 
to  propagate ;  had  succeeded  by  placing  them  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  taken  off.  Mr.  Howe 
called  attentioD  to  a  basket  of  flowers  from  Mrs.  John  Humphries^  Tory  beantifixily  and  tastefully 
arranged ;  thought  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  Mr.  Humphries'  death ;  he  was  a  Terr  worthy 
man.  Offered  resolution  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  resolutiona  ezpressiTe  of  the 
Society's  loss. 

The  subject  selected  for  next  meeting  was. "  Cuttinga  and  thehr  Propagatlott.''  A^Jounied  for 
two  weeks.  

The  Society  met  again  November  18th,  Mr.  Degrauw  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mead  opened  the  meeting  by  pointing  out  the  merits  of  theyarious  plants  and  flowers  on 
the  table.  [We  shall  condense  all  this  by  saying  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Newport,  R.  L,  ex* 
hibited  a  Peach  tree,  a  Grape  vine,  Strawberries  in  fruit,  two  baskets  of  plants,  a  Pineapple  in 
fruit,  all  grown  in  moss  baskets.  Mr.  Burgess  exhibited  flowers  of  Daphne  cneorum.  Mr. 
Messenberg  exhibited  a  yariety  of  cut  flowers.  Mr.  Wakeling  exhibited  water-color  paintings 
of  flowers.  Mr.  Williamson  exhibited  oil  paintings  of  fruTts  and  flowers.  Messrs.  Daille- 
douze  and  Zeller  exhibited  seedling  Carnations.  Mrs.  Humphries  exhibited  a  beautiful  bouquet 
made  up  loosely.] 

Fiye  questions  were  handed  to  Mr.  Mead,  relating  to  the  ffrape  yine,  all  of  which  were  duly 
answered.  Mr.  Mead  then  called  on  Mr.  Fuller  to  s|>eak  on  the  subject  of  cuttings.  Mr.  Fuller 
said  cuttings  should  be  made  in  the  fall  before  the  wood  hardens,  or  they  will  haye  to  be 
soaked.  Roots  will  form  in  a  lower  temperature  than  the  tops.  Cuttings  of  nearly  all  hardy 
]>lants  should  be  planted  in  the  fall  Currants  are  the  flrst  to  lose  their  leayes.  Currant  cnt- 
tinj^  were  made  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  roots  are  now  formed.  In  making  a  cutting,  cut 
square  across  the  base  of  a  bud.  Soil  should  be  good  and  rich.  Make  a  trench  as  deep  as 
the  length  of  the  cutting;  press  the  earth  around  the  base;  It  prevents  its  drying  up;  then 
fill  up  the  trench.  Cut  out  all  the  eyes  except  the  two  top  ones,  to  prevent  suckers.  In  plant- 
ing a  Quince  cutting,  pack  the  cutting  close  at  the  base ;  success  depends  much  upon  this ; 
leave  only  one  eye  out  of  the  ground.  Gardeners  say  Manetti  Rose  stocks  do  not  grow  well 
out  of  doors;  9.Vper  cent,  of  his  have  grown  like  the  sample  shown.  In  making  grape  cuttings, 
the  old-fashioned  way  was  two  to  four  feet  long ;  but  the  best  are  two  eyed  cuttings,  grown  as 
explained  at  last  meeting.  The  eyes  of  the  Delaware  are  so  close  that  we  must  take  three 
eyes.  The  Delaware  is  the  hardest  wood  we  have,  and  if  left  till  spring,  becomes  very  diflicnlt 
to  start.  Does  not  care  about  the  quantity  of  roots,  but  quality.  Is  not  particular  about  all 
the  roots ;  would  prefer  to  cut  them  back,  and  cut  the  top  to  correspond.  The  Delaware  is  said 
not  to  grow  well  from  cuttings  out  of  doors.  Mr.  Brophy  asked  if  it  was  not  a  lisvorite  mode  to 
grow  Delaware  cuttings  in  pots.  Mr.  Fuller,  Yes.  Mr.  Dunham  asked  if  there  was  any  advantage 
in  exposing  the  roots  of  the  Quince  in  winter.  Mr.  Fuller,  No,  unless  you  want  to  freeze  the  borer. 
Mr.  Dunham  had  tried  it  several  years,  and  had  four  tiroes  the  fruit.  Mr.  Mead  said  he  looked  first 
at  the  quality  of  roots,  and  then  at  the  quantity;  and  then  went  on  to  explain  how  Currants, 
Mignonnette,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Primulas,  ransies,  etc.,  could  be  grown  from  cuttings.  He  then 
called  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  explain  how  he  prepared  his  moss  baskets.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
replied  that  the  baskets  were  real  things,  and  not  shams,  as  any  body  could  see.  Prepares  his 
baskets  of  moss,  sand,  charcoal,  and  bone  dust,  chiefly  bone  dust.    The  Pineapple  had  been 

Sowing  about  eighteen  months.  Mr.  Mead  asked  if  he  put  the  plants  directly  in  the  baskets, 
r.  Chamberlain  said,  No ;  first  root  them  in  soil.  He  thought  they  would  last  three  or  four 
years;  had  tried  them  two  years.  The  composition  is  only  add  'd  once,  but  liquid  manure  la 
used  twice  a  week.  Mr.  Howe  said  he  had  never  seen  a  finer  specimen  of  Pine  either  in 
Europe  or  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Bridgeman  said  that  placing  cuttings  near  the  edge  of  a  pot, 
is  a  rule  proved  by  every  theory  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Brophy  asked  how  to  propagate  the 
Buffalo  Berry.  Mr.  Bridgeman  advised  him  to  layer  it. 
It  was  concluded  to  continue  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting,  and  the  Society  adjourned. 

The  Society  met  again  on  Tuesday,  November  27th,  Mr.  Pardee  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Mead  said  it  was  gratifying  to  see  so  many  present,  etc.     [We  omit  sgain  with  sayini^ 
that  Mr.  Burgess  exhibit^  Daphne  cneorum,  Mrs.  ilumphries  a  beautiful  basket  of  flowers^  Mr« 
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Masaenbeiv  a  ooUectlon  of  cut  flowers,  and  Mr.  Quin  Easter  Beurr^  pears.  There  were  also 
l^otampEs  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  baskets  exhibited  at  last  meetine.  Mr.  Barnard  exhibited  shell 
marl  from  New  Paltz  Landing.!  Being  called  upon,  Mr.  Barnard  said  that  shell  marl  is  found 
in  naarfy  every  ooanty  in  the  State  (N.  T.).  Farmers  have  tried  it  and  are  satisfied.  It  is  the 
remains  of  shell  fish;  when  first  taken  out  is  compacted  in  masses.  This  spcimen  was 
found  in  a  bed  from  which  three  or  four  feet  of  muck  had  be«n  taken ;  then  sohd  shell  marl 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  bed  is  from  a  third  to  half  an  acre,  and  is  now  a  beautiful  pond 
of  fresh  waiter,  aorronnded  by  solid  rock.  Sowed  half  a  meadow  with  marl;  it  produced  three 
times  as  much  hay  as  the  other  half,  manure^  in  the  usual  way.  lie  thought  it  would  do  for 
Long  Iskmd  soils.  He  related  other  instances  of  remarkable  results.  Marl  can  be  found  almost 
every  where  above  the  Highlands.  Used  it  on  his  vines,  and  ripened  his  frnit  before  his  neigh- 
bors. WiU  send  a  barrel  to  any  one  to  try.  Forty  bushels  to  the  acre  will  carry  a  piece  of 
land  five  years,  with  rotation  of  crops. 

Mr.  Brophy  had  used  this  marl,  and  spoke  very  favorably  of  it.  He  had  used  it  principally 
on  roses  and  grape  vines. 

Mr.  Pardee  called  attention  to  a  book  of  preserved  leaves  and  flowers,  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  world:  thought  it  a  happy  idea  of  preserving  mementoes  of  each  place  one  vi^its. 

Mr.  Mead  heartiily  endorsed  Mr.  Pardee's  remarks,  and  alluded  to  Mrs.  Downing's  fine  coUee- 
ion  of  ferns. 

The  re^ralar  sabject  for  discussion  then  came  up,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pardee* 
reviewed  nis  remarks  at  the  last  meetinfi^  on  making  cnttings.  Thought  cuttings  of  hardy  plants 
should  be  made  in  the  £Ul ;  if  the  wood  eeU  hard,  it  mast  be  soaked.  Some  evergreens  grow 
readily  frtnn  cuttings ;  take  young  wood  m  the  summer,  and  put  it  in  a  hot- bed.  Arbor  v  its 
he  would  pot  in  a  cold  frame,  in  nearly  pure  sand ;  whitewash  the  glass,  and  keep  the  eround 
from  freezanff,  they  will  root  by  spring.  Some  will  root  in  open  ground,  if  shaded.  Thought 
the  Bnfialo  Berry  could  be  propagated.  Mr.  Pardee  asked  how  fruit  trees  were  grown  from 
cuttings.  Mr.  Fuller  replied  that  Plums  were  best  propagated  with  a  mallet-shoot  Had  crown 
Pear  cuttings,  and  had  them  form  fair  trees  the  first  year.  Had  grown  some  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  in  Wisconsin  that  he  could  not  grow  here.  In  Georgia  Peach  cuttings  will  grow  if  stuck 
in  slits  made  in  a  lone  shoot,  but  not  in  Brooklyn.  The  soil  of  Geor^a  is  warm,  something 
like  a  hot-bed.  Mr.  Pardee  thought  it  was  wann  enough  there  now.  Mr.  Fuller  sud  that  eXl 
decidnooa  plants  must  be  layered  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring.  Layers  from  hardy  plants 
sboold  be  made  when  the  plants  are  dormant  In  lay®r^i>£>  evergreens  we  do  different ;  some 
are  twisted  and  some  are  tongued.  As  a  general  thing  nurserymen  and  gardeners  do  not 
know  how  to  make  layers.  With  grape  vines,  leave  every  third  eye  on  the  layers ;  let  the 
shoots  ron  up  six  or  eight  inches  m  July ;  then  fill  in  gradually ;  bend  the  vine  short  to 
stop  the  flow  of  sap.  Evergreens  like  the  Norway  Spruce  are  resinous ;  if  wounded  in  the 
spring  or  fiidl,  the  woond  bMomes  covered  with  resin,  and  will  not  root  Evergreen  cuttings 
should  be  made  in  summer,  when  the  sap  is  active  and  thin :  cuttings  will  sometimes  stand  a 
yaar  without  rooting.  Evergreens  do  not  imbibe  or  perspire,  and  that  is  why  they  keep  the 
verdant  ooodition  so  long. 

Mr.  Barnes  had  experimented  with  grape  cuttings ;  had  succeeded  with  nearly  all  except  the 
Delaware.  Would  Uyer  it  in  a  pot  Most  were  anxious  to  get  a  top,  but  he  thought  it  best  to 
get  a  good  root. 

Mr.  GSarpenter  had  had  some  experience  in  cuttings;  had  tried  a  different  method  with  Ever- 
greeaa ;  took  lateorals  in  the  month  of  May,  planted  ia  the  around,  and  pressed  the  earth  close. 
Lost  five  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  Siberian  Arbor  Vitn.  Ma^  a  large  amount  of  roots.  Take  the 
twir  eloee  up ;  pat  it  in  the  ground  with  the  green  part  out  oaA  tried  it  two  seasons  with 
perfect  aneceaa. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  said,  every  propagator  has  a  mode  of  propagating  different  things.  In  Eng- 
land a  prmMgator  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  subject  No  employer  can  enter  a  propagating 
hooaeu  No  one  can  do  justice  to  this  subject  by  standing  here  every  night  in  the  year.  It  is 
just  aa  easy  to  make  fourteen  plants  as  one  from  that  twig,  (taking  up  a  piece  of  Arbor  Yitjs.) 
He  would  just  as  soon  think  of  budding  a  tree  in  a  dormant  state  a«  layering  a  plant  in  a 
dorBMBt  atate.  He  did  not  find  fault  with  Mr.  Fuller's  mode,  but  he  had  one  of  his  own.  Every 
has  a  different  mode. 

*'  House  Planu "  w«r«  »4*U'cti>d  f<ir  the  n«xt  meeting,  and  the  Society  adjourned. 

The  Society  met  again  DtfCfiiilker  hK  1861,  Mr.  Degrauw  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mead  opened  the  uieeting  as  usuh],  with  reniaiks  on  tlie  plants  snd  flowers  on  the  table. 
4  fMr.  Bridgeman  exhihited  I lyiicintha.  Tulips,  Tubert»:irt».  etc.  Mr.  I^aae  Buchanan  exl«ibited 
a  eoll«ction  of  rare  cut  fli>wei^  Mrs.  ilumphries  exhibited  a  basket  of  flowers.]  Mr.  Mead 
called  on  Mr.  Bridgeman  for  remarlca  on  iiii»  bulba^ 
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Mr.  BHdgemaQ  mid,  there  Is  a  want  of  knowle<1ge  why  some  taberoees  will  not  flowrr.  He 
would  like  the  gftrdenere  to  tay  whether  the  nix  roota  he  held  la  his  hand  would  flower. 
Called  on  Mr.  Brophy. 

Mr.  Brophy  usually  consulted  wHh  counsel  when  he  had  any  thing  difficult  to  decide  upon. 
[He  is  a  lawyer  ]  Had  submitted  the  case  to  judges :  this  bulb  will  flower,  and  will  produce 
such  a  flower  as  would  do  credit  to  the  garden  of  Eden. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  expressed  the  belief  that  it  would  not  bloom  at  all. 

At  this  moment  the  gas  went  out,  and  while  the  meter  was  being  fixed,  Mr.  Mead  talked 
about  growing  plants  in  rooms.  The  gas  being  Nght<*d  again,  Mr.  Bridgeman  resumed  his  re- 
marks. He  said  the  season  here. Is  too  short  to  bring  forth  a  tuberose  unless  the  bulb  is  per- 
fect: a  pfrfeet  iiulb  Is  one  In  which  the  flower-stalk  rests  upon  the  base ;  if  it  starts  a  quart i^r 
of  an  int'h  it  will  not  flower  another  year.  Tliis  bulb  Is  Just  showing  the  fluwer-stalk;  this  is 
perfect,  and  none  will  flower  but  this.  The  discovery  Is  to  be  made  while  the  bulb  is  ripen- 
ing. These  bulbs  have  flowered,  and  will  not  bloom  again ;  they  are  exhanst^^d.  Can  judge 
by  the  depression  on  one  side  where  the  flower  has  been.  Firm,  solid,  and  not  over  large 
bulbs  usually  flower.     Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  tuberoses  will  not  always  bloum. 

Mr.  Brophy  asked  what  was  meant  by  the  season  not  being  long  enough. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  replied,  that  if  the  seawn  had  been  six  weeks  longer,  tbia  bulb  would  have 
ripened  iu  flower-stalk.     A  long  season  does  not  always  favor  the  tuberose. 

Mr.  Brophy  asked  if  the  difficulty  would  be  obviated  If  grown  altogether  in  a  green-houae. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  said,  not  altogetHer  successful ;  the  atmosphere  is  not  desirable ;  the  tipe  of 
spikes  are  apt  to  dampen  off.  Some  bulbs  are  propagated  i)y  flakes,  each  flitke  forming  one  or 
two  bulbs;  place  flakes  in  damp  moss,  and  leave  tlitrre  till  the  bulbs  are  formed. 

It  was  asked,  What  Is  the  etfect  of  detaching  the  small  bulbs  from  the  tuberose  ? 

Mr.  Bridgeman  replied,  that  the  bull)s  would  be  much  stronger  by  leaving  them  on  till  per^ 
fected.  He  then  explained  how  the  flower  is  formed  In  the  hyacinth,  narcissus,  and  tulip. 
He  said  it  required  not  so  hasty  a  hand  to  display  the  tulip ;  it  is  composed  of  circular  cones 
throughout. 

Mr.  Mead  thought  he  should  have  given  a  Mnaeking  illustration  of  tulips.  (The  ladies 
smiled  approvingly.) 

Mr.  Pardee  showed  a  pretty  book  of  ferns  from  Mrs.  Downing,  prepared  for  children. 

Mr.  Mead  then  resumed  his  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  planu  in  rooms.  [These  remarks 
occupied  nearly  an  hour,  and  we  omit  them  here  for  reasons  already  stated.  Our  readers 
will  Imve  our  views  on  this  subject  soon.  Our  object  now  is  to  "bring  up"  these  proceed- 
ings.— En.] 

Tlie  subject  of  Parlor  Plants  was  continued  over  to  next  meeting. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  January  14,  1862.  Mr.  Degranw  being  ill,  Mr.  Barnes  was 
placed  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mead  opened  the  meeting  by  remarks  on  the  objects  on  the  table.  [These  remarks  we 
omit  again;  they  were  chiefly  on  skeleton  lenveii  We  will  add  briefly,  that  Mr.  Piatt,  of 
Clinton  Avenue,  exhibited  an  exceedingly  beautiful  vase  of  prepared  or  skeletonised  leaves;  Mr. 
C.  B.  Miller  exhibited  paintings  of  autumnal  leaves  and  groups  of  flowers  very  nioely  done; 
Mrs.  Humphries  exhibited  a  beautiful  lx>uquet.] 

Mb.  Fuller. — ^Tliere  is  a  gentleman  here  to-night,  Mr.  Knox,  the  "Strawberry  King."  who 
has  a  strawberry  patch  of  tifly  acres.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  Mm,  and  why  our  market  is 
supplied  by  the  small  berries  of  New  Jer*ev. 

Mr.  Knox. — ^Mr.  Fuller  baa  placed  me  under  embarrassing  cironmstances.  Some  friends  hare 
injudiciously  styled  me  the  "  Strawberry  King."  I  do  not  profess  to  be  even  "  a  Prince."  In 
my  opinion  *'A.  Fuller"  claim  oan  be  made  to  this  title  by  a  member  of  your  Society. 

When  a  toddler,  I  have  often  strayed  away  to  the  Strawberry  patch  on  my  fathei's  farm,  and 
it  has  always  been  a  love  of  mine.  If  yon  undertake  to  prove  Eve  was  not  tempted  by  a 
Strawberry,  you  will  find  it  a  difiicult  matter ;  and  if  by  the  bright,  polished  surnce  of  the 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  I  would  look  charitably  upon  her. 

The  soil  I  prefer  is  a  light  clay  limestone.  This  I  have,  and  think  it  the  best  I  stir  the 
ground,  for  a  crop  of  two  or  three  years,  not  to  a  g^eat  depth,  8  to  10  inches.  For  prodaetn^ 
Strawberries  ten  or  more  years,  stir  from  20  inches  to  2  feet,  after  drainage.  I  do  it  with  an 
ordinary  plow  and  lifter,  by  oxen.  Plant  in  rows  2|  feet  apart,  and  10  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
I  raise  no  fruit  the  first  year,  but  take  off  the  fruit-stems  and  all  runners  as  fast  as  they  appear. 
My  Strawberries  are  in  specimen,  propagating,  and  fruiting  beds.  For  a  few  years  I  stirred 
the  soil  with  a  Strawberry  cultivator,  but  now  do  not  disturb  the  soil  at  all ;  the  whole  ground 
becomes  a  network  of  fibrous  roots,  and  their  little  mouths  say,  as  Je£t  Davis  says  to  the  North^ 
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"  Let  00  alone."  As  a  proieotion  in  the  &U,  I  prefer  rye  straw  thrashed  with  a  flail^and  bound 
in  bundles.  I  attach  i^reat  importance  to  this  coTering ;  frost  will  destroy  much  embryo  fruit 
if  not  protected ;  it  acts  as  a  mulch»  and  keeps  molstiire  in  the  g^roond.  I  have  discarded  every 
implement  except  the  hoe,  and  use  that  only  for  weeds.  I  speak  with  ccmsiderable  caution 
about  yarieties.  Horey's  Seedling  is  a  very  valuable  seedling;  does  well  at 'Boston  and  Cleve- 
land, but  does  not  do  well  with  me  with  all  my  eare.  Some  values  deteriorate.  Buist's  IViae 
has  run  out,  and  is  nearly  discarded  by  Krowers  at  Pittsburg.  We  have  to  suit  different  tastes ; 
some  like  tart  and  others  like  sweet,  and  we  are  trying  to  Mucate  tastes  at  Pittsburg,  so  that 
they  will  ask  for  what  they  want  It  is  important  to  lengthen  the  season ;  the  ordinary  season 
is  three  weeka,  but  by  selecting  different  kinds  we  can  extend  the  season  to  five  weeks.  Balti- 
more Scarlet,  Jenny  lind,  and  Burr's  Hew  Pine  are  good  early  Strawberries.  TroUope's  Vic- 
toria, Kitley's  OoUath,  Nimrod,  and  Buist's  Prize  are  good  later  ones.  Medium,  Brighton  Pine, 
Boston  Pine,  McAvoy's  Superior,  Scott's  Seedling,  Moyamensing,  Downer's  Prolific,  Fillmore, 
Golden  Seeded,  British  Queen,  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thnry,  Wilson's  Albany,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  Triomphe  de  Gand.  "Wilson's  Albany  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  variety,  dthough 
our  Boston  friends  condemn  it ;  it  improves  by  years,  and  is  preferred  by  many.  But  the  Straw- 
berry of  all  strawberries,  the  one  I  would  plant  if  confined  to  one,  on  10  feet  or  100  acres,  the 
Strawberry  for  the  eye,  the  palate,  or  the  pocket,  is  the  Triomphe  de  Gand.  It  produces  an 
abundant  crop ;  not  so  much  as  the  Wilson,pttt  an  acre  of  the  Tnomphe  de  Gand  is  more  profit- 
able than  an  acre  of  the  Wilson.  Nearly  all  the  Triomphe  de  Gand  are  uniformly  lars^e,  and 
they  remain  so  to  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  the  most  beautifhl  of  sll  Strawberries,  ana  would 
draw  the  attention  from  all  others.  It  throws  the  Wilson  into  the  shade.  It  carries  well ;  have 
sent  them  to  Erie.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  and  New  York.  IJad  orders  from 
Vew  York  for  the  whole  crop.  In  marketing,  my  experience  is  this:  Produce  a  good  berry, 
handle  it  well,  bring  it  before  the  people  in  handsome  and  attractive  order,  and  they  will  pay 
for  it;  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  market  can  be  overstocked  with  fijie  fruit.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  say  that  horticultural  pursuits  bind  men  more  closely  and  strongly  together. 
If  horticulturists  had  the  settlement  of  our  national  difficulties,  it  would  not  be  lonff  oefore  they 
would  beat  the  swords  into  plowshares,  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  make  the  whole 
country  blossom  as  the  Rose. 

In  answer  to  questions,  he  said.  Pinch  off  the  berry  with  the  stem  on ;  don't  pull  them.  The 
Wilson  may  be  made  to  produce  5  to  6()0  bushels  to  an  acre.  We  can  average  300  bushels  to 
the  acre  with  the  best  varieties  properly  cultivated. 

Ma.  Mkad. — Have  you  tried  any  of  our  Lone  Island  varieties? 

Mft.  Enoz. — Sorry  to  say  I  have.  In  speakmg  of  Long  Island  varieties,  however,  I  have  no 
reference  to  Mr.  Fuller's  Seedlings. 

Mb,  Fdlleb. — I  am  glad  Mr.  Knox  has  given  us  his  opinion  ou  the  Triomphe  de  Gand.  I 
would  prefer  one  more  acid,  but  think  the  ']&iomphe  de  Gand  the  most  noble  berry  ever  culti- 
vated ;  can  depend  on  800  bushels  to  the  acre.  All  say  in  New  Jersey  the  little  Strawberry  is 
the  most  profitable ;  but  I  think  25  bushels  to  the  acre  is  all  that  they  get  I  think  it  ridicu- 
lous that  New  Yorkers  should  have  to  get  their  finest  berries  from  Mr.  Knox. 
"  Ma.  Knox. — Mr.  Hallock  has  made  a  box  that  answers  the  purpose.  It  is  much  less  expen- 
sive to  gather  large  berries  than  small  ones.  My  mode  of  culture  met  with  much  objection  and 
general  outcry  at  Cincinnati  By  expending  |1<jO  I  can  make  one  acre  pay  better  than  five  in 
the  old  wsy.  I  care  nothing  for  old  plans  as  long  as  I  can  invest  my  money  at  lOu  per  cent., 
and  I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  mine  pays  that. 

Ma.  McAD. — I  regret  that  the  "Strawberry  Prince"  is  not  here  to-ni^bt  to  hear  the 
••  Strawberry  King."  The  Triomphe  de  Gand  is  the  most  valuable  foreign  variety  we  have.  A 
native  Strawberry  will  be  introduced  soon,  I  think,  that  will  fully  equal  it, 

[The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  with  brief  remarks  on  Room  Plants  and  an 
essay  on  Window  Gardening  by  Mr.  Cavanach.  This  brings  our  report  up  to  the  last  meeting. 
Hereafter  we  shall  go  on  as  usual.— En.] 
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FRUIT-GROWERS'  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Tn  PntiuOrower^  SoeUty  of  Weniem  Neia  Yotk  held  its  seventh  Annual  Meeting  at  the 
Conrt4iou8e,  in  the  City  of  Rochester,  on  8th  and  9th  January,  1862.  For  an  account  of  its 
proceedings,  somewhat  condensed,  we  are  indebted  to  Secretarv  BL^sell  and  the  Rural  Kew 
Yorker,  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  held.  At  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.  of  8th,  the 
Presideai,  £.  Moody,  Esq.,  of  Lockport,  took  the  chair,  and  after  the  usual  forms  of  organiza. 
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tion,  Committaet  were  appefailed  to  Bomiiuite  officeni  for  UaS,  and  to  report  sabjeete  for  ifie- 
eueiioii. 

The  Oomnlttee  vpon  Snbjeete  reported  eleyen  qaeedona,  of  which  the  foUowing  ebc  were  die> 
eoeeed,  uid'fiTe,  upon  the  culture  end  pmning  of  the  Pear,  were  paeeed  over  far  want  of  time. 
The  Society  held  roar  eeeeione ;  the  attendance  waa  very  kige,  and  the  diaoualoBe  opon  eaeh 
aubject  very  intereiting  and  aomewhat  protraoted. 

AFPIBB. 

Quetlum  1. — ^DwAar  AFPLS-Tasss — ^What  is  the  beet  etock  for  Dwarfing  the  Apple,  and  what 
are  the  comparative  nerlta  of  Dwarf  and  Standard  Apples  ? 

Quetlum  2.— Select  lisU  fur  family  uae— Which  are  the  best  24  varieties  7  Which  of  the  24 
are  the  best  six  summer  varieties,  two  for  the  table,  one  for  baking,  and  one  for  cookiag  2 

Qtie9lioH  8. — ^Which  of  the  24  are  the  best  six  £ei11  varieties  as  ^ve  ? 

Qwstion  4. — Which  of  the  24  are  the  beat  twelve  winter,  to  embrace  two  for  stock  feedii^ 
two  for  baking,  two  for  cooking,  and  ten  lor  the  table  ? 

Qu€Mium  6.-— What  is  the  best  form  of  an  Apple-Tree  ?  and  what  is  the  Ume  for  pruning  t 

ORAFB8. 

Qinfttion  6^— What  are  the  beat  aix  varietiea  of  Grapes  for  family  use,  and  which  are  the  beat 
two  for  vineyard  porpoees  ? 

PBAB8. 

■?  Qtt€Mti<m  7. — ^What  are  the  best  eight  varieties  for  market,  and  on  what  stock  should  each  be 
cultivated  ? 

Qne»tion  8. — What  are  the  best  ten  varieties  for  family  use,  embracing  a  succession  throu^ 
the  year,  and  on  what  stock  should  each  be  cultivated  7 

QnenUtm  9. — What  is  the  best  form  of  pruning  the  Dwarf  Pear  7  and  what  the  best  for  the 
Standard,  and  the  best  season  for  doing  it  7 

Qttetttion  10. — What  are  the  advantages  of  pinehing  7 

Qiiettum  11. — What  is  the  cheapest  and  best  methcxi  of  cultivating  the  Pear  7 

The  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  1862  reported  the  followmg  named  gentlemen,  who 
were  unanimously  elected : 

PresuUnt,  Hugh  T.  Brooks,  of  Wyoming ;  Vtct  Prftsidentt,  John  J.  Thomas,  of  Union  Springs ; 
John  B.  Eaton,  of  Buffalo ;  S.  N.  Holmes,  of  Syracuse ;  Secretarif,  C.  P.  Bissell,  of  Rochester ; 
Trtanurer,  W.  P.  Townsend,  of  Lockport 

Upon  motion  of  H.  EL  Hooker,  Em).,  a  vote  was  unanimously  passed,  thanking  C.  P.  BiaaeU 
for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the  duties  or  Secretary  of  this  Society  for 
the  past  four  years,  and  the  vote  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  records. 

Upon  motion  of  WiUiam  Brown  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  twent^'-five  dollars  were  voted  to  C.  P. 
Bissell  for  his  services  for  the  past  year.  This  sum  Mr.  Bissell  peremptorily  declined.  Upon 
motion  of  D.  W.  Beadle,  of  St.  Catharinee,  Canada,  it  was  voted  to  expend  this  twenty-five  dol- 
lars in  some  suitable  testimonial  to  C.  P.  Bissell,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  expressing  the  kind 
regards  of  this  Society.  Mr.  Bissell  positively  refused  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  unless 
the  Society  reconsidered  these  votes. 

Mr.  Smith  then  moved  to  reconsider  his  motion,  and  to  withdraw  said  resolution,  and  inatead 
thereof  moved  that  the  Society  create  Mr.  Bissell  a  member  for  life,  and  present  to  Mm  a  parchc 
ment  certificate  of  the  fact,  as  a  testimonial  of  our  appreciation  for  his  past  servicea.  Mr.  BiaaeU 
thanked  Mr.  Smith  for  these  resolutions,  saying,  "  By  this  resolution  you  wiU  honor  me  more 
than  by  any  other  course  you  could  possibly  take,  thereby  doing  credit  to  the  disintoreetedneoa 
of  my  motives  in  laboring  for  the  good  of  fruit-growing,  and  to  my  love  for  the  society  of  gen- 
tlemen like  yourselves." 

The  Committee  upon  Fruits,  which  was  D.  W.  Beadle,  of  Canada,  Oeorge  Moody,  of  Lock- 
port,  and  J.  Salter,  of  Rochester,  reported  fifty-eight  varieties  of  Peara,  fifty-one  of  Applea,  and 
several  of  Grapes,  Ac.,  upon  exhibition. 

The  discussions  were  opened  with 

DWABP   APPLXB. 

I. — Dwarf  Appl&'Tree»-~  What  %$  the  best  dock  for  Dwarjlng  the  Apple,  andfeJuU  are  CA^ 
eomparative  mertti  qf  Jhearf  and  Standard  Applei  f 


Mr.  BABar,  behig  oaUed  apoOv  said  he  oould  not  aay  any  thing  new.    The  snbjeet 
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be  pratty  well  imderstood.  Two  fltoeks  are  med  for  dwarfing  Che  apple— the  Pnradiae  and  the 
Dooealn.  The  Pandiae  nakea  a  Tory  amall  tree,  aoitable  for  gardena ;  the  Doaoain  is  a  tree  of 
larser  fi^wth,  suitable  for  pvraniida  or  halfetandarda,  and  m^fat  be  of  adyantage  in  the  West, 
and  other  plaeea,  for  oreharmng.  In  answer  to  an  inqniry,  fir.  B.  said  that  dwarls  probably 
would  not  be  as  long-liyed  as  standards,  be«inse  the  stocks  are  raised  from  eattings.  The  fmit 
of  the  Donoain  is  small  and  sweet— that  of  the  Paradise  yery  small  and  insignificant  Had 
Beyer  known  stocks  of  either  grown  from  seed.  The  cuttings  root  freely.  Had  seen  trees  on 
Dooeain  stoeks  twenty  years  old  apparently  as  healthy  as  eyer,  and  likely  to  liye  a  score  of 
years  longer.  On  this  stock  trees  do  not  bear  much  earlier  than  on  their  own  roots — some  fiye 
or  six  years  after  planting.  On  Paradise  stock  trees  bear  yery  young.  On  the  former,  trees 
should  be  set  out  about  twelye  feet  apart,  and  on  the  latter  fttmi  four  to  six  feet  Mr.  B.  knew 
of  no  socceesful  experiments  with  the  Doucain  stock  in  orcharding,  and  could  not  say  that  it 
posaeasas  any  adyaatagea  oyer  the  free  stocks  foir  general  market  purpoees. 

BKCOND    BS88I0N. BK8T   SIX   BUMMER   APPLES. 

EL — 8deet  litUfarfimeilp  use^Whith  arethsbett  ^  tarietisif  The  m  he$t  aummer 
9orieUe$,  two  for  the  tahle,  oneforhakingj  and  one  for  cooking  t 

Mr.  Babet  said  the  Early  Haryest  is  the  meet  popular  summer  apple  in  America.  It  is  cul- 
ttyated  in  eyery  State  in  the  Union  as  fiur  south  as  the  apple  is  cultiyated.  Had  seen  it  at 
Memphis,  and  further  south,  as  good  as  at  the  North. 

W.  P.  TowwscMP,  of  Lockiwrt,  spoke  fayorably  of  the  Primate,  Early  Joe,  Early  Haryest,  and 
Bed  Astrachan,  and  the  Sweet  Bough  for  baking. 

Mr.  Bkapu,  of  St  Catharines,  C.  W.,  said  in  Canada  the  Sweet  Bough  is  the  moet  popular 
sweet  apple,  and  the  Red  Astrachan  excellent  for  cooking  and  eating. 

H.  £.  HooKBE  recommended  the  Sweet  Bough  for  bakug,  and  the  Early  Haryest,  Early  Joe, 
Primate,  and  Red  Astrachan  for  eatins  and  cookins. 

Mr.  Ellwakose  said  the  Summer  Rose  is  one  of  the  best  summer  apples.  The  Early  Joe  ia 
a  delicious  eating  apple,  but  is  yery  apt  to  be  imperfect  and  spotted.  The  Early  Hanrest  is 
good  for  the  table,  as  all  know ;  the  Sweet  Bough  for  baking,  and  the  Red  Astrachan  for 
cooking. 

Mr.  SinTH,  of  Syracuse,  recommended  {be  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  and  Sweet  Bough 
for  cocddng,  and  the  Primate  and  Summer  Rose  for  the  table. 

Mr.  Baebt  considered  all  the  summer  apples  that  had  been  named  excellent,  and  well  worthy 
of  general  culture,  except,  perhaps,  the  Early  Joe.  which  is  often  yery  spotted,  and  the  tree  a 
poor  grower.  The  Early  Strawberry  is  a  beautiful,  excellent  apple,  of  a  peculiar  and  fine  aroma, 
and  toe  tree  a  good  grower.  An  excellent  market  apple.  Would  name  It  as  one  of  our  best 
soramer  apples.  It  remains  longer  in  perfection  than  almost  any  other  summer  apple,  ripening 
gradually  and  remaining  on  the  tree  longer  than  most  apples.  Tree  an  erect  grower,  with 
slender  branchea. 

Dr.  STLyxsTXE,  of  Lyons,  thought  yery  highly  of  the  Early  Strawberry.  The  tree  ift  a  hand- 
aome  and  erect  grower.  Fruit  ripens  gradually  for  five  weeks.  For  family  use  this  peculiarity 
is  rmlnable,  but  objectionable  for  market,  as  it  is  less  trouble  to  pick  all  the  fruit  of  a  variety  at 
QDce.  Would  place  it  among  the  four  best.  Mr.  S.  would  want  the  Early  Harvest  for  all  pur- 
poaes.  Sweet  Bough  for  baking.  Red  Astrachan  for  cooking,  and  Early  Strawberry,  Summer 
Boae,  and  PHmate  for  table. 

E.  MooDT.  of  Lockport  thought  the  Primate  the  best  early  apple.  Ripe  nearly  as  early  as 
the  Early  Harr«st^  and  does  not  spot  ^hile  the  Early  Harvest  is  subject  to  it  and  Mr.  M. 
Uioaffht  may  hare  to  be  discarded,  for  the  difiicQlty  is  increasing,  and  varieties  subject  to  it 
•bouTd  be  r^eeted.  The  Primate  is  entirely  free,  and  also  the  Red  Astrachan.  The  Sweet 
Bough  ia  a  good  apple,  u^  bears  shipping  well.  Would  like  to  retain  the  Earlv  Joe,  although 
it  doea  spot  Some  geatlemen  present  thought  the  Primate  tree  rather  tender,  and  Mr.  M. 
•iUd,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  that  it  Lb  as  hardy  as  a  Greening,  and  very  much  like  it  in  growth. 

The  imeation,  as  originally  reported  by  tne  committee,  was  for  the  four  best  summer  apples 
§ofr  the  dessert  and  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  as  many  considered  the  number  too  small  to 
^'fm  a  good  supply  for  family  use  during  the  season,  at  the  suggestion  of  L.  B.  Lanowoetbt 
and  H.  K.  Hookbe,  it  was  increased  to  six. 

Mr.  Baeet  thought  the  Golden  Sweet  a  very  desirable  summer  sweet  apple,  though  perhaps 
rather  late  to  be  called  a  summer  apple.    It  is  very  productive,  the  tree  a  rapid  grower,  and 


•ra  early ;  an  axoeileBt  market  applei 

Mr.  MooDT  agreed  with  the  last  speaker  in  hia  opinion  of  the  Golden  Sweet    It  is  an  excel- 
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lent  bakinff  ftpple,  bni  not  as  jrood  for  the  table  ae  tke  Sweet  Beti|ph,  and  win  not  bear  oarriage 
as  well    Most  of  the  Sweet  Boughs  of  Niagara  coonty  are  ]n»cbaeed  for  the  Boeton  market 

Mr.  Fisa  inquired  if  there  were  not  two  Tarieties  known  as  Golden  Sweet 

H.  N.  Lasgwobtht  knew  of  two,  one  a  greenish  apple  and  worthless ;  but  the  trve  Golden 
Sweet  is  an  ezoellent  apple,  and  next  to  the  Baldwin  in  produotiTeikess. 

Mr.  Babbt  said  a  liae  had  been  handed  him,  requesting  his  opinion  of  the  Jeffries  apple — a 
beautiful,  striped,  very  superior  dessert  apple  from  Pennsylvania.  It  is  an  exoellent  summer 
apple,  and  the  genUesian  who  called  his  attention  to  it  should  iavor  the  meeting  with  his 
opmion. 

Mr.  Vios  said  he  was  too  much  occupied  in  reporting  the  proceedings  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions, but  he  was  anxious  this  fine  apple  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  meeting.  It 
is  excellent  and  beantVfuL 

Mr.  UooKXB  had  tbe  Jeffries  in  bearing  the  last  three  years.  It  is  an  exosllent  table  i^il^ 
and  the  finest  acquisition  we  haye  had  in  many  years. 

Mr.  HoAO,  of  Lockport,  had  received  scions  from  Pennsylvania,  which  had  fruited,  and  he 
considered  the  Jeffries  a  very  superior  dessert  apple. 

The  President,  H.  T.  BaooKs,  Esq.,  thought  the  |^wing  of  apples  for  feeding  pigs  an  im- 
portant matter  for  farmers.  Pork  is  cheap,  and  it  is  necessary  that  cheap  food  would  be  used 
m  making  it 

Mr.  Beadle  said  a  neighbor  fed  sweet  apples  to  pigs  in  great  quantities,  first  using  the  Golden 
Sweet  and  later  the  Tolraan  Sweet 

L.  B.  LAMOWoaTHT  considered  good  marketable  apples  too  valuable  to  foed  to  piga.  Let  the 
pigs  have  the  run  of  the  orchard,  and  pick  up  all  the  wormy,  fallen  fruit ;  but  apples  that  are 
fit  to  sell  are  worth  more  than  they  would  be  made  into  pork. 

H.  N.  LAifowoaTHT  said  he  would  sum  up  his  opinion  of  the  Golden  Sweet  in  a  few  words : 
it  is  good  for  feeding  pigs,  not  very  good  to  eat,  good  to  bake,  and  good  to  sell  before  half  ripe. 
Dealers  will  buy  it,  and  it  is  considered  pretty  good  before  it  hardly  begins  to  ripen. 

ACTUMN   APPLES. 

ni. — Which  are  the  hfit  six  fait  varieties  t 

Mr.  HooKia  considered  the  Munson  Sweet  a  supeib  sweet  apple,  producUva,  and  good  either 
for  baking  or  the  table. 

Mr.  Ellwanqxe  said  Munson  Sweet  is  the  finest  autumn  sweet  apple  we  have,  with  a  bright 
red  cheek,  which  makes  it  attractive.    Excellent  for  baking. 

Mr.  Sjuth  found  the  Munson  Sweet  a  very  profitable  apple.  Tree  hardy  and  productive,  and 
the  fruit  excellent  The  Fall  Jenneting  good,  and  the  Culvert  a  handsome  apple  and  an  enor- 
mous bearer,  always  fair,  and  an  excefient  cooking  apple.  The  Rambo  and  bt  Lawrence  are 
fine  for  late  foil 

Mr.  BAXBT.^Jersey  Sweet  ranks  among  the  best  sweet  apples  of  its  season. 

Mr.  STLVxsTKa  had  cultivated  Munson  Sweet  a  few  years,  and  liked  it.  The  Pound  Sweet  is 
the  best  autumn  sweet  apple.  It  is  mure  juicy  than  any  other  sweet  apple.  For  feeding  there 
is  nothing  like  it 

Mr.  SnrrH  inquired  if  Jersey  Sweet  is  generally  fair.  It  is  an  excellent  apple  where  it  can  be 
grown,  but  for  the  last  few  years  it  had  grown  spotted  and  gnarly  with  hini. 

Mr.  Bkadls  said  Jersey  Sweet  is  an  excellent  apple  in  Canada,  the  fruit  fair,  and  the  tree  prcK 
ductive.    Ripe  in  October.     Succeeds  in  almost  all  soils. 

Mr.  Fish  thought  Jersey  Sweet  one  of  the  very  best  of  fall  apples.    Very  tender  and  rich. 

Mr.  MooDT  said  Jersey  Sweet,  aa  known  by  him,  is  unworthy  of  cultivation,  knottj*  and  worth- 
less.    If  they  happened  to  get  a  fair  one  it  was  very  good. 

U.  N.  Lanowoatuy  agreed  with  Mr.  Moonr.  It  is  an  unprofitable  apple,  knotty,  and  foils  from 
the  tree. 

Mr.  IIoAG  had  seen  the  Jersey  Sweet  excellent  in  Niagara  county,  on  clay  soils. 

Mr.  Ellwanoxb  found  the  Jersey  Sweet  to  be  a  fine  apple,  but  verv  often  small  and  spotted. 
Spoke  well  of  Duchessc  of  Oldenburg,  Gravenetein,  Twenty  Ounce,  and  Pound  Royal  for  fall  ap- 
ples; and  the  Munson  Sweet  for  baking.  In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  E.  stated  that  the  Gxav- 
enstein  resembles  the  Colvert,  yellowish-white  ground,  striped  with  red. 
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(To  be  continued.) 
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Tb«««tb«di«t. ,,^..^.......4.  M 

Tilt  ObafiiTer. ..,. 8d  p.  eorer 

Th   Prar^^Fijrmtjr .'.  «* 

T\  »  wliffl;md  Farmer •* 

Thv  lad«tJeod<iif  .. .<...« , 98 

Thorbafn  &  Oo„  \h  iohn  itr^ei,  N.  Y 11 

Wit^oQ  B,  M..n,vFno[iiTi,  MMaf..... 16,89 

Wilder,  Martboil  Ps,  DoHbii4.tr,  MiM .:.    T 

Wpftkly  H«w  Y«kM 98 


>Ciw«    ^*i    i*«W'%    **  %*\  'i.*A 


Hew  Beddiiig,  Green-lunise,  and  Siove  Plants. 

A  very  eboice  lot  of  n^  yaariedes  of  1B62;  also  a  very  Ur^ie  stock  of  new  Tarietiea  of  IMfl, 
sd  preoiNHi^  years,  w^ita^  wUl  be  sol4  A^  grottly  rciiluced  pricM.        ,         ,  • 

8«id  liar  our  DesqiiptiTe  Catalogne  Ibefore  pntchaslng  elsewhere. 

febu..  F^s^ikUl  Landing,  Dutohess  Connty,  N..T, 


t  noHieuUuriat  AdvMiAffi  Sheet— february,  186S. 

A  REUGIOUS  AND  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  of  thi  LARGEST  CLASS, 

FrosgASbftid  ^r  1862. 

THE  THIRTY-SECOND  YEAR  OF  ITS  EXISTENCE. 

Tbf«  oM  «ftablished  NewuMper^  which  for  to  naoj  yeftn  hat  been  a  wdoooM  TisiUir  t^ 
thousand's  of  Christian  flunilies,  has  been  greatly  <en Urged  and  Improred.  U^  aiae  has  been 
nearly  doubled,  and  it  has  added  to  iU  list  of  Jtegular  ContribiHow  rnvm  el  Iha  beei  viitMi^ui 
the  country. 

A  speelil  fMtimef  ^Fbp  liruMB0MhM»lwy^beeBil»l|UiiapeBU«r 

RBvrr.4ia  op  : 


J^  J^X4f^^f9^  AI90.  C0Dt|(>n/i  a  w^kly,  awmmar^  of  intelligence  from        ^ 

a  record  of  the  operaUona  of  ALIa  BBMBVOIiBliT  80GIETIBB; 
A  large  BOI^  MMtf  TOKBBM'OOBKtBPO^niBtnmi^ 

VUJfLrJfOXXQB^  OF. IfSW  BOOKS; 
A  SIGNET  ARTICLE  AND  REVlllW  OF  THE  MARKETS; 
and  a  CHILDREN'S  ANii  FARMCTtiJr  DEPA31TMERTS, 

richly  supplied  with  original  and  seleeted  artielcs.    Theae  ISntorea  reader  it 

A   0<I>M»»l:*'I?PE'P.AJMII7r 'NEWSPIABER. 

'     Many  yearn  ago»  when  butludf  aa  ^arae,  4ibtt  Drke  was  XwolToiUafravB  ^iUiir «  m>w  llis 
;^U«  1ms  been  I)oul4e4  W  the  priceliM'Wa  red uciedW       •  /    "  '  ^   '' 

:.:::.'.;:/...,-   .•".'<»«?  two  bou^ 

.^falB,  with  the  amount  t>f  REUO!(>09  READIING,  faroished  fren  week  t»  W^el^'liialiMa  H 

.    ..:.     ."  >  50T1PE.  .L  ^.     ..,,-.''.'  .    ; 

As  the  Proprietore  wish  to  extend  the  Chrculatioo  of  Tiw  j^AWoHii^r  mare  wideljf  and  vapid- 
ly, thali  ever,  they  are  induced  to  make  tb^  foUpifl^  k/l/k/MTAL  O^TfiR  tlji^^^bltvee  who 
•t^itain  liew  Subscribei«2  r      t  r 

''  -  To  each  penfop  whu  «ende  one  new  iMttie;  i(iit^,  \k4  pay  in  avdantei  10  oeotaB  '     '        [ 

1(6  o'n^  Who  sendi)  three  new  naiA'(9a,  76  cents  Hich.       ,       '        I 

.    To  one  whaaendafiv^ .new  Banes  «ruTer^X)NaX>ou^ 'each.  ,\!   \[h 

-  Spedraeo-oopiee sent  free ^f'Aargai  '•  ^i  . ...  U 

FOR  A  OOP7. 


Now  this  iaihe  time  to  ggbwribe.  for  all  who  wish  a  truW  Rmoiopa  KawaeAnta.    Not  one 

and  party  harangues^  and  to  the  contributions  of  wnters  who  dpenly  sneer  at£rangencai  Re- 
Wen,  buj^^  Pftp<if.t|iiaa«ros  to  pi^oifflje  tji^  mr^d  of.  the  Qospek  to  enforce  the  .teachinga  of 
the  FulpU,  and  to  aid  Parents  in  ta<».Re)j|2f9Us  training  pfihe.t;-. Children :  a  riaper  nt  to  beVead 
4»n  the  Habbatb  Day ;  one  that  a  folHer  may  i!>lace  Iff  tlie  )iaodB  of  h\$  cKiMren'ffa''eon!id&cA, 
not  fearing  that  it  will  secretly  undermine  their  lAiitIi;  or  destroy  tfieir' respect  foViaered  thtiiga, 
but  which  will  rath^  hflpj^  to  lead  tjiem  to  God. 

'^  Published  by  '    'pi^^        GRAIGHEAD, 

r^;^  .V  T.-O  '  .•  rr-.-(r  ,  M.i:o.yi;r^^Jekman  St.,  NewlPoVlc 


BiriieaItur&t\t(lveH^    Shxt—idiruothf,  18te. 


A  POCKET  MANUAL  Of  PRACTICAL  HORTICJULTUtt  {^  ' 

'•*'•.         .         '•  ..       .♦.?'..,..        .:.'   .' 

.    OB,-HaW.TO  CSULTIVATR  . 

Vegetables,  rniits  and  Flowers,  (tewipfflhiaT  Ir<6ea  aftd  iShruttfr 

'     '  .      '  •  )      \      •  •  M  I  VTi  •     *  •    ^  ;       ':,.'*,-•  j     - 

StVln^'kt  Airb  Okc^^  Pi^i(tt-iC6ri'diabnrC«iSbai1  br  GernSidatioW-HiiteiiequiVM-^tfie 

FoWATiON  Of  A  GAto«H.  *  S!tttotfon-^E?jib«ufe-^Uo"aWA  8fc[*pe-^thy?og  OttU-Peutlng— 
Hedges— PrepfuratioQ  of  the  doU^Dniiiiiiig---'IVenehiDg--diil^^dil  HoWliig.  |;     .' 

IxruomnB  and  Fasmtaj  .  Tli«Tari<mriiimldnMitfi.'riq«liied  and  tbcif  .c»r»4-<gUtBrn  /  ■T?li» 
%V ailed  Pit,  Uot  Beds— l>iliiite-4.Hi«iio8tr«oittrMj     .         ;.  ..  •  .. 'i  h.:  <»' 

HosncuLTUBAL  Pso^miw.  ,  ^tirripg.  tbe^;^U;r-Appljring  AaDQre8-.-Jf«r«h»|^^oTui>g  See4* — 
TrHii8pUnting--^V(r«teriBg— ^Seeing — Proteotiuo  from  Fru9t-;-Mulcfii»g— Ueeiroying  lose^ 
—^Saving  Seede — RoUtioD  of  !Cl^]5pJ^^P^o|)agatio^^-;-Suck<er»--JUye^»'— Cutt! 
Budding — (jfrafUng-r:t*funnihg — ^l,ritiniiig.  ^  ,  •       /     V         •     '   S 


'&nKi«BABi0utDsir.  .BHdent'BoatMJVIn^giin»^Tbe€bbbngtoSkkmUjp-49|H^ 

— ^Asparaginoos  Plant*— Eecnlent  Bulb»-~daUid  PbiDli-^iM<  OueuBber  and  PumpUs 

TkBFascr  Gabdxn.  ItieApnle-i^its  origin — ^Varieti^ft-^LUt  of  Summer  ^Lpolea^-^utpmn  i^p> 
plea— Winter  Ap'        "^    "^    *      t        ....-      ^  .*^    , ..«  ,__    ^     r..^.. 

liat  of  Pear»— Tfc  __ 
Aprioot9 — Ckei1ie»-^Qra|i 
t«rrle»^MuIberrie»-;-Tn^ 

*nnFuwtt OABsfeir.  \}mm of (no»M«*4«Ai Wordtd ladltfMH^w to Im S(Mtog  and Heiilibg^ 
LAytag  0«»a.FI«WOT  QM*dM-i^Amiiig^iMiii  of  Paaate--<Mnb<M/4[>f«ii|N#«;^WTObsind 
Trees— General  Dlreetiof»*-^alvab)e  liee  of  flovneriav  Planu  aud'BhrvM,  Aonuali,  BM- 
Dials  and  P^teniAiU^TttbenNis  «n4  BulbMs  Rdoisd  ffUais;  Vl<ywerlng-0hMbs.  "^ 

09MU|M|R(TAL  Tuns  AifP  Snai/ss.    (jeneml  ]tiinf»--;lHctur^Muen^8s^Prunbg-^^  'l^^F 

— ^Transplanting — Litft  of  Trees — Large  Trees-^Deciduous  and  £vei^r^n%7-SaialI.T|i^^ 
and Shrubt^Ufsdge  Plants        j,   .  ,.,    .      .  »:        .   •    :'J    -.M  ..      .0 

ArPBTDiz.  The  bearing  Tear— Canse  of  Dlmkiifelii^  FertiKty^^^emovtlvgt'fUrlfo  •Traes'-ifjiet- 
-  uiiiB  of  a-F^uU  aardw-;Jf(^4|kin(f  IfiMV-^espRfsy  ^^T^^  Culture. 

T^  Oabdsn  has  reeelTed  a  rery  hearrv  recommendation  firom  all  TotCM^gT  ^oftTcUUnrS  Wlib 
have  examined  it.  It  iflfr^oepi^l;^  qi^t4i  l(  tl^  Fan^eilj  CSib  of  the  American  Institnte, 
and  its  List  of  Flowers  for  commoii  culture  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  ever  published. 

«•,  F.  k  W.  publish  the  luxm^il^  Bp^  Manuals.  conVi(!ning1a'ohe1a4^ Voiume^  The 
HovMi^iW  ^Alen,  %tf ^aSte^sXaPDini^  ^Mmils.    Priee  $1  60. 


A  nqrtieuUuriri  Adverting  Sheet^-^Fyknuny^  18$2. 

^BaraGIiai|cel9»aI^ar^^  ^ 

Air  aitfditloiill  nirtner,  ^her'  sAive  or  fNentf  \»  wante^in  t)ne  of  tht  oMiflti 
Mtablished  Nnneries  in  Pennsjlvania,  for  the  parpoae  of  increasiDg  the  Capital  and  ex- 
lending  the  biiilne|B<      »^     .        /  .  "  i    '■'JL    '       ''    --u  '       *    ?    * 

Tlie  location  Is  in  a  liighly  improved  and  fertile  district,  m  a  ve^7  refined  neighbor- 
hood, within  a  nhort  distance  of  Philudelphia,  reached  by  railmad. 

The  bnsinera  is  lar^  and  rapidly  Ubreasing,  with^soma  additional  capital  would  soon 
rank  among  the  first  in  the  Union. 

This  unening  offers  a  rare  opportunity  either  to  an.  aotiTe  bnalnesajnan  or  to  a  Gapi- 
«dMfbAsiijfSaiidiyroitAMeHi¥eMiiieni:  ^^^^  '^      •«  '  i^-." -. 

For  further  informstion  apply  to  C.  H.  SAXTOHi  Ho.  25  Park  BOV,  HeW  Tork, 

•r  to  Mr,  THOMAB  MEBHAgy  fltMMrtowi^  BiBa^lYMua, JM>^tt 

RIOH^RIDSON'S 


•  •  Tbs  adTfrliMh,  ia  offerlag  the  following  deferibed  Dahlisi,  doeb  M  with  the  Mief  that  they 
are  the  anon  tuperh  set  evc^  y«t  sMn  In  the  tame  >  number,  eombtningr wHb  p^rfeel  sraiinetry 
of  form  aiid  brilltaQey  of  coluiiag,  an  unvarying  copttancy  &d  predaeing  pvHvvt  fljuwera^  They 
hate  been  selected  worn,  thousand*  iif  Set-d lings  during  tb«  pavt  three  Tearf.  1>y  the  nii«er, 
Andrew  Richardaon,  ^aq.,  of  Fordham,  (Who  la  oar  oonnuiMear  par  exeelUuce  in  Dahlia  mai- 
UHt^  earefalljr  tested  by  bim,  and  are. now  for. the  Urst  lime  oflfered  (sr  sale.- 

Strong  planU  will  be  r«ady  to  send  oat  on  aad  mh^  10th  Mmy, 

Priee  |1  eaeh,  or  |6  for  the  B«t  of  eight. 
.  1  BMSSA  VBmm^The'nt  pl*iM  uKr  of  Bahliaa.  poMfssing  fn  a  liigh  degree  every 
\he«ea«^ry  qualtfiestioD.     In  color,  a  uiilqtle  shade  of  ro»y  red;  Tn  form,  petal,  iize  and  sub- 
sUace,  un^liat  could  be  desired ;  and  Its  constancy  ends  only  with  Sta'  existence. ' 

2.  MRA  RICHARDSOlf.— A  Dahlia  of  great  beauty  and  ezeellence.  CoYor  blnah, 
^haoging  to  para  whits  as  the  seaaoa  advanees;  ^Msffeet  m  Arm,  tery  fuU  ««»tre,  ef  fiae  sab- 
ateqee  and  Urge  sjasu    Oonsfcaat  to  the  laat. 

9L  J.  W^.  jyBQiRAXTW. — A  brilliant  scarlet,  of  noble  presence^tine  itt  form; centre,  and  sab- 
sUnce.     Conwtwnt  also  to  a  degiree.    A  splendid  flower  fur  the  baek  row  of  a  stand. 

4.'  pti  XNXQ^T.-^A  brilliant  yellow,  of  compact  and  beautlfiil  forfn,  very  high  centre 
and  filie  s» lists ncc,  good  size,  and  constant 

5.  CARHIB  Xa£Btf01l& — A  gejii  of  the  first  watet*.  a  Ya  lolllpon  In  color.  Jno. 
Keynes,  the  cdebrated  English'  grower,  has  said  tliat  he.  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  form 
ef  tlie  Dahlia  until  it  equals  that  of  the  Ranunculus.  Cdrr(e  Stntnonti  hiu  that  dewed  perftt- 
Isan.  pffarmt  pelaja  eupped  aid  beauUfullV- symmetries  I;  aabstaaee  good,  rise  medianv 

.0.  kBAKHm  TOMMamU-Jkigbt  Gaideii0niiige,4i-Daii)hi  pesaeaSiog  every  goed  qoali- 
tgp-^f^trm.  subHtaMe^  petal,  and  aiae:  first  rale  in  every  rsapeet. 

7.  DEBPIB  HB  ORAT.r^Lighti  amber,  edged-  «ith  rosy  pOTfle,  aa  cxqniaita  combina- 
tion, of  color.  ,  In  form  it  is  remarknUe,  being  a  perfect  dome;  its  oentre  )>etals  the  high- 
er IS  'qtiality  rarely  fbti^d;  Its  constancy  is  {u variable.  S^ze'and  substance  good:  a  noTel, 
and'm«»^  sttracHve  rariety.' 

a  MIBa  MART  ORBBNB.— Pure  white,  of  exquisite  Ibrm,  high,  full  centre,  great 
•oJtiataBeef 'and  perfiaal  arraanemeot  of  petal:  a  geia 

PBTiSa  HElf  PBRSOW,  Jersey  City,  If >  J, 
THE    ORIGINAL 

Bridgewater  Paint  of  New  Jersey, 

FIQE  and  Ifi^kfW  PBOOP,  p^faf^TOMd^  Work,  Decks  of  Vesaela,  Iron  Work,  YUlaaL 
Cha^dM^  4Mdjteai  Depote:'  Brick  VTms  snchfitn^  made  Water  Proo(  and  as  hard  as  stona, 
Qreen  House  dashes  snd  Bkj^Ugbts  made  permanently  Water  Proof  In  packages  of  600  Iba. 
•l(60lbs.,1t)0tta.,«nd'Wlbk       '^       ' 

For  drealair%  Md  to  Dejw^  74  MAIDED  LAKB,  N.  T. 

....>.  ..   .  Wilt  W.Bi;TT$,ft^eraIA^ 


ff^iiculUuri^  Advertmng  S)ieei,^FAruary\  iSGi. 


alRAPE  fiOOtS  ANB  CUTTINGS. 

100,000  OatawbM,  one  year  old.  at  116  per  thouii 
fiO.OOO        "Vf^^^S^yigir  ^  at  ffO'^       " 
40,IKX)  I«bc1ki»    onc>ear  old. 'at  §20 '  "^       " 


thouiand. 


iMhellas,  two  years  old.  $5  p«*r  hundred. 
Nortoirs  Vir^nia^  one  year  pld^  $20  pfTlhundred 
Catawba  eutiings  $2  per  tbouaaod. 
liabelU  eatUnga  $4    " 


FRUIT    TBEESi 

Standard  Peart,  two  to  three  ^eareold,  fSft  per  bnndred,  $280  per  thoniand. 
^       •«  '  ..  --        .      -     M2(K>p^r  ■         '' 

thoneaDd. 


Dwarf  Pears,  two  to  three  rears  old,  $26  per  hundred,  |2(Ky  p^r  thoiMiiid. 

]>o.  ona  year  old, '$20  per  hundred,  $160  per  thousand. 

Applea,  two  to  three  yeisni  old,  $12  per  hondi^,  $10i)  j)<*r  thousand. 


Cberriea^SUn.  Maoard,  twp^earold,  $16ptf>rKtinidred.  flfi&^thdlaM'^.  ' 

Do.      Dwarf  on  Mulialeh,  two  years  old,  $18  per  hundred,  $160  ^  tli^naand. 
Peachea  $10  per  hundred,  $^0  per  thousand.  ■   '    •  ;   " '   •  «       » 

Plum*  $86  per  hundred.  .        :  .  i.  ' 

Gooseberries,  Houi?hton^  obe  year  old,  $16  per  thonsand.  '  i      • 

Do.  do.        two  years  old,  $20  per  thousand.    <         ..■-..  i 

.    .  '        r ,-    :  .:     I  *t 

Aiao,  a  fine  collection  of  Curisnts^  Ba^berrie^  Strawberries,  etc.    Oatat^M  wflLba<iaitfl 

to  appUeatSon.  For  aale  by  , '        ' 

ANTHONY  FFi!lFFEB» 

8t(jsa,F^i^ifsrdk)  Avondale  Nurseries,  Clnciimati,  Ohio 

FLOWER  POTS 

■  OP  A  ,  ,. '    .;     ;.  'vj 

I«Te^w  tPat-tem  and  3S^aterial. '     '     . 

"        '  •■  ■'•..■  •  nr 

Iqaal  to  Terfa-cotta In  hardnessand  dnrabilHy,  And  ak porous  a«  the  eornnVon  ftlay.  CMlfr 
A  ydlowbh  bttlT.  Below  the  eiitrutar  atfd  ifaonlded  rim  on  both  !Ptfts  affd  ria^itter»,  theyafk 
finiflied  witli  eiztein  sides  an^  angles,  giving  them  a  yerv  neat  appearani^e.  Hiey  are  jnadji 
in  all  sices  corresponding  to  those  of  the  common  pot,  so  toat  plants  may  be  easily  shifted  \tm 
Ihca  for  the  parlor  or  eonservatory, — 

Km      ....       4in,  t   6ln.   L  6in.  I  ^in.  |   Sin.  [  9i,n/  I   lOiiv   I   llin. 
Price  per  doceopoU  and  saucers     liK)  |   1.26  [  1.60  J  2.26  |  8.q6  [.44O  [  6.00    |    8.00 

A  Liberal  discount  from  the  above  to  dnilers  and  purehastrs  by  the  .hundred*-^ 

8ampl«a  have  b«a»  seai  to  the  following  pUces: 

Agehi  for  the  Manufacturer,  1 

AHSESV  ^KJjDOBXAS,  m  Bro^4wAy.  ITcf  tork 


ENGAGEMENT  IB  WANTED, 


I  / 


'Bj  tbe  let  of  March,  by  a  Scotchman,  of  long  praeUcal  ezperieh^ee  In  the'  differtot  branbbtt 
«r  Horticulture ;  is  now  head  Oardener  and  Farnufi' on.  a  hirge  conqVyT^B^^QO^i  wif?  takea 
«liarge  of  dairy  and  poultry.  Is  well  qualified  to  improve  and  take  entire  charge  of  a  first 
«lsMa  country  seat 

Pisrties  wishiot  d  HdhjOM^f  ^▼J<€l  <^  *  thoronrh-^oing  man,  are  respectfully  requested 
apply  to  0.  &  QA^MRl.  or  addreea  ABEBDEEV,  at  this  omcB. 


.  m  oDHcy. 

8A  cU. 
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6  27(M<»0«;«wrM<  AdverUd»g  ShML-^FArvanh  1^*9. 

FORHOTBiBDa 

BT  MAIL,  POSTPAID; 

The  followiog  M«da  will  b«  nuiiled  po«tpaM  to  uy  addreM  in  tii«  Union  on  reedptofUt* 
piiee  affized,  wbleh  nwy  ^ifjievrittfAiit,  4u«w«rf  M!ii|i  of  «i|a|nj^T   >  i 

Broeoli,  Early.  iParp]^«        ....  86  cU.  5  ete 

OibUiige.  Early  York.       '-  - 

Oarrots,  Early  Mors,  -  -»  ^_  , 

Gaaliflower,  £«rly  and  Salf  Sariy  Paria .  *  -  ;  00  .26 

jS•rly.I)a^b, 

CiMamber,  Early  R'uwia, 
♦•  Early  Frame, 

Egg  Plant,  Purple  - 

Letrncf ,  Early  Silvia  and  Royal  Capa^ 

Radish,  Earlv  Scarlet  and  Olive  Shaped, 

Amato,  Early  ApiW 

"      Perfected.  (Letter'*)         .  -  -  10 

*'     P^^v  j^ree^  French,  (De  Lay e),  prows  in  the  form  of  a  buah,  very  omamentat,   • 
.  .'  pniddBuIre^  aftdof  goo4fliiV#f  ODD  i^ada)  15   " 

COLLECTIONS  OF  VEG-ETABLE  SEEDS, 

No.  4.— Contains  forty-five  varieties,  his  selection,                                           -            •        $S  00 
No.  6.         ••         twenty  «         «         u      - 1  00 

The  above  CoHcotloos  ootftuHT  onfy  the  ^est  and  most  deaMXKIe  varletle9;4tiey  are  pat  up 
in  packet*  containing  J  to  <^  an  oiihce  each,  aflfordtrig  hh  iumple  supply  for  a  sinatl  uiinily,  for  a 
•HfMOn;  tboM-  wMvik  to  obtaio  larger  <ii]antitieaare'''^<^^^  ^  ^  foUowiug  CoUections, 
•whi^on  MeooDt  of , (hair  bulk  can  only  V«  Ht^  by  express*.        ., ,  , , 

gff^  ^.-^Coroplete  Collection,  sufficient  for  a  large  garden  for  one  year's  supply,  com- 
prising twelve  iquiirtfl  of  Peas  of  the  very  bfrt  sorts  fur  succes«»ion,  pix  varietlea 
,    eiwh  of  B'-ana.  Cabbage,  Turnips,  Corn;  four  vari»4ie8  each  of  Lettuce,  Onions, 
I    RadtsltMnskQielons,  WateriSelons,  Cucumliiers^  three  Tarifties  each  of  Toma- 
"  '  "    1    toe*;  Gablfflolrers,    Celery,  Broccoli,  with  it  ftlH  Mppl/  of  8pltif4ch,  Be«t, 
CarroU,  Onsia,  Ptorsky.  Parsnip,  Sakify,  Gsg  Plant,  P«^)fMfcr.  SndWe,  Sweet  and  i 
Pot  Herbs,  and  many  other  sorta  d  ettlniAry  and  vtfgeUU^-aaada  InrUbaMi 
quantities,  -  -  -  -  -  -,.-.-  f  10  00 

Ko^  2. — Convplete  Collection  for  a  moderate  siz^  gardeq^^^n^ining  six  quarts  of  Peas, 

'^''  '    ahffmostfdfth^dth^r  vaH«'tieam  |lU«^ibHlott|'  v  .  lU  .  -6  00 

Nok  {.^-Complete  Collection  for  small  garden,    -    .        -  -  -  •       8  00 

A  List  of  IhrfOQiMirto  0t  Mob  Ooll^n  i|iik  bv-fimmdd*  fkf4i^iu^nflffiM 
Those  who  prefer  to  puroha!>e  by  the  ounce  will  be  suppli^  by  mail  at  Catalogue  priees^ 
Umihwi  additiooal  obiMV*  ^**^  poauge.  .'        .  ■ 

A)l  orders  mutt  bi  aoeonip«Died  with  the  Cash:- 

Address 

B.  K.BLiee, 


XiA.  HATlVil  DB  BBRTIN,  red ;  large.  Tlie  bash  U  very  ylgorouB,  And  retains  well 
ito  tallage.    It  Ib  wr  Mdnol^vi^  ^  i^  a^val|^a^Tf«|ety.    fla  »ftp  pei^-imndfed,  flOO  per 

LA  V  rittllATTJiATHH  rery  laige*;  red ;  berries  haring  measured  more  than  two  inehes 

LA  jrriSfmfaH  WAJWBBB,  peaHyvM  l4ilB».4S  Uieibrmi^r,  imd  e^oeedfpgly  prodnctivci. 
These  Tafietiee  hare  receiyed  the  highest  premiimi  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultoral  Society' 
fcrihaiiy yearsL'  .  ".  .    .v     .  .. 

OXOZRB  CBBBABLOIW^  a  liew  eiirioii»«trfped'Tmi4ety. 

DANAB  KEW  WHmi,  and  all  the  popalav  Taii«(|es»  .  i  .::;•. 4  i      i\ 

The  Tnie  l^pgers'  ttybrfd  GrapeiaJ::  ;;J\ 

.  Nos.  i,  2,  8,  4,  *,  jj,  16,  1>,  80^  88,  48.  44.  ;     *     ' 

Tliese  finegrapes  were prodqped  by  hybndiiii]:^ the  natiye  ^ith. the  Black  Hsmbun^  and 
Chssweiss  ttey  combine,  to  a  degAe,  th^  characters  of  both.  Trooi  the  na11ip^/&ram«8s. 
Tigor,  and  eariy  bearing ;  frsm  tlie  fpHeign,  dstteaey  sbhI  rtahn^te.  ^  3fte^  rfiiB^li<r<»,  Milti<fcftly 
ti.mnay  of  thsee  Yarietles,  render  them  decide  acqnisljtioiis  to  pur  list  of  h^f^  fFV^  "- 

Sdona  of  the  newest  and  most  popii)ar  varieties'  of  ^the  jear,  ,   ^  i        ,' 


reh.>lM:*A|k 


•■•:..  .1         .    .pQrchester,^affl,, 

.     •  A  SUPERB  OOLLECnOSr         .......      . 

H  Y  B  R I D    C  L  A 01  O  L 41 S. 

is^OQQ  Boots         ! 

145  Choice  Yaxieties. 

Ssloflled  iren  a  eoUeefelon  of  KOO  hinib^  ie  no^r  offered  nt  prioe^.  mach  reduced  from  former 
years.    The  ro^ts  are  of  kt^ge  lise,  snpeHor  to  those  imported,  and  Smrvidited  trtie  to  nams^ 
The  flowers  exhibited  b^  the  subscriber  daring  the  past  season  at  the  BrooldyH  tiCbrdctllttiral 
Sodetjf  and  Farmer's  Club  of  the  American  tn^tute,  were  produced  bjr'fhem. 
Priced  Cataiogae,with  full  descrlpiion^  and  clirections  for  cnltlvation^  mailed  to  &1I  ap^tcants. 

te^  Mir.  ib  Api.  878 .  BroadwajTv'New  Torlc 

.  Thifiy  UnPfnM  rurieties ;  a  splendid  «id  distinct  lot-'nUl  thorpi|gh]ly  te^t^.  ji^  simuner., 
RstcripiiTA  GstalMTiies  now  resi^. 

Frlce,  25  cts.  each ;  |3  60  per  doaen ;  |6  00  C^r  a  set  of .  $<^.  .' 

PETEB  HENDERSONi 


SrrtHduUurist  Adverimnff  SheeL—FHrtiary,  1889\ 


Nurseryman,  See^grow'^r  and  Importer^ 

WABmNOtTON  CITY,  D.  C, 

RespeetfuUy  splieiu  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  hU  namerooft  ttock  of  the  fiA\om\nff  artielMk 
alt  of  which  will  be  sold  as  low  as  any  reaspeelable  adTWUsM^nalfty  o^iin  irsUrate. 

NORWAT  SPRUCB.  (all  traasplanUd,)  4  to  0  iaehea.  $5  per  thousand;  A  to  9  inoh^ 
$8  per  thousand;  9  to  U  inches,  $U  per  tbousaud;  HUfU  ii|olK%M0/par  libwpMMia. 
800TCH  PZNBk  4  to  6  inches^  $i^per  thowsapd. 

PIll'A0TBS,.6,ti^^Jtnhe<  flJifec'touitluL  r.-  .•^,^    ,.  .^rrt 

SILVER  rtR,  (Tliiropcan,f8  id  4  inehVs,  tran*p1ai>ted.  ^8  pif  tlidtasand.    - 

Do.  da  7  to  9  itoohes,  bushy,  $15  per  thousand. 

TttWB,  WXOmSHt  9  V>  12  inches,  bushy  fine,  |10  per  (lundred. 

I  ARBOR  VITA,  oae  ye^r  aeadlUigB,  $1%  per  thoaaand. 


ARBbR  VnA  (Thuja)  plioata ;  ^ibertao ;  Junipers,  IHsh  and  Swedidi ;  Hagnolla  gnn- 
diflora :  Irish  Yew,  with  an  exteiinive  coiiectioa  of  rare  Bver^eens  ^f  all  rfxes. 

DAHIiXftA^i4k]|)|i^  Iii^ecti64  ino|bdi»ijf  eleiy  ftfHttf  oC  Ikierit,— dry  rooU  aaitable  for 

Kurserymeu,  $2  per  dozen';  ^lo  per  iHifiareif 

ROSSSl — Ail  the  reiilly  fine  varietiea  in  onlU ration,  |12  per  hundred. 

PERBRNIAL  FBZiOXBSL^—'tbe  erdkib  of  E«iroi>«aa  chUediona,  $1.60  par  dos. ;  $10  per 
hundred. 

SHBDIalNO  ORlfAMBNTAL  TRBB3.— Mountain  Ash;  Beeoh;   Spanish  Chestnut. 

BLMa^--acpt^W^'^>^<^i^<^;.^>^'^^^i^^i  Magnolia};  feihrer^nd ^ugg^'Maples ; 
Morus  Alba,  iko, 

BT03K&--Angen  Quinoe;  Pear;  6&MTy;f  AppUf;  Manetti  Rose  Stock,  Ae. 

FORTUNB'B  BBAXTTEPXTL  DOUBLS  PEAGHXB.~Crimson ;  White;  Ganmtion; 
Rose  flowered,  d^ 

CURRAHXa— Black  Maples;  Cherry;  Champaf(ne;  Knijiht's  Early  Sweet  Red;  Knii(fafa 
Large  Red ;  La  Verraillalie ;  Lonf(  Bunched  Red ;  TrMii^piireiit  White  i  Vt«t<MPla  f  Rad  and  WUta 
Dutch ;  Red  and  WIMta  Grape,  Ae,,  I,  2.  8«  and  4  yeara  old— 4oe  phini^— cbeap^ 

QOQSBBmtRZBa. — I>rge  Englinh  Lancashire  varieties,  strong  plants. 

BLACKBERRIBBv— Jjawton;  Dorchester;  Newman's  Thoruleas^  d(o. 

ORAPB  VINBB. — Cuy^hf^a;  Diana;  Delaware;  Garrigues;  Herbemont;  Lenoir;  L6ttiaa; 
Rebecca  r  To  Kalon  ;  Uuiou  Yiriage^with  all  Valuable  sortSw 

RHUBAR9  R90T&~r-Lu)Q^|u;  Victoria;  Prlnoe  Albc^rt ;  McLean's  Barly/^ 

8TBAWBBRRIB&~native  varieties— Boy^en's  Mammoth  ;  Charles'  Favorite ;  Fillmort ; 
Genesee;  Gulden  ^eed.ed;  Harlem  Orange;  HtMiker's  S^eedling;  Imperial  Scarlet:  Hovey'a; 
Jesiie  Reed ;  Lady  Fine ;  Longworth's  PHilific ;  McAvoy's  Superior ;  PeNbod/s  SeedlTngfWV. 
son's  Albany  ;  Downer's  Seedling,  dec,  26  cents  per  doaen ;  70  eeots  par  hundred,  $§  per  Uhhu- 
and,  assorted.  ;^  *        , '"  ""    -'"T"  ,      ,' 

FORBIGN  VARIBnEa.-*-i;xeellente;  Jucunda;  Primoe  of  Wales;  lUval  Quaen;  Sir 
Walter  Soott;  Alice  Mai^d;  Bntisb  Queen;  Ritley's  Goliath;  Seedling  Ellaa;  Sterling  Castle 
Pine ;  Trullap's  YlctorU;  Comte  de  Ptandres ;  Dne  6t  Brabaikt ;  Honneisr  de  la  Belgi^ae;  La 
Reine;  Triumphe  de  iGhand;  Vicomtease  Hericart  de  Thury,  Ae.,  M  oenU-^er  doiecri  $t*f0t 
hundred;  $7  per  t'hoirtand,  a8«>Ked.    -      '  ' 

Zn!W'^i|fU^(|if  [Bc|M<^-^]^rt  pui;  ^ard "^the  North ;  Triomphe ;  WonderM 
May- Quean ;  Am^^yn ;  ejcbiT^itfon  ;  Hagnuni'Bunum,  ^c./^6  per  duten. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application.  V«h.  *  Mbr 


SortieuUkrisi  Aavertistnjj' Sheet. — februdry,  1869. 

THE   QtJEEN 

8'.  rui::-.p.f-  ;v»>»:;". •/  ;  •)^  .,  •.-. 

STOEt  WRITERS. 


"   MBS.  MAKY  J.  HOLMES! 


llfis  inestimable  lady  and*  .      *         -i 

UHIVEBBAIi  favorite; 

wfaode  name  has  become  fiimiliar  as  household  worda  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  oountrj  and  in  Europe,  has  written  another  of  ber  hidescribably 

eharming  stoiiH -fiif  thai '     ' 

'        * .  •  •  * .'        ■      i 

GBBATEST  OP  ALL  STORIES  AND  SKETCH  PAPERS, 

THi 'NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 

through  the  columni  of  Vfaich  popular  journal  H'  hi  now  Ready  and  for  Sale 
Everywhere. 

IT  IS  ENTITLED,  .  i\ 


AND 

ANlTIfi  GRAHAM ; 

OR, 

^WTlxflit  "W'ottxexi  Oaa  IDo  #»•  thB  "^^ax. 

This  is  a  new  field  for  Mis.  Holmes,  and  these  who  have  read  her  **  Marian  Grey,** 
"Darirwspsfftd  Daylight,'*  etc,,  <?an  imagine  how  ably  she  will  explore  it.  This  story 
San  be  pioeiivsd  in  no  other  way  Ihan  throngh  the  colaams  of 

ss  tbe  storiss  pdblished  in  that  paper  are  never  issued  in  book  form,  W9  therefore  ad- 
vise aU  admims  of  Mrs.  Holmes,  sswell  ss  all  those  who  have  relatives~phnsbands« 
lovers,  iktb9i^iar>.bra9lieif— in  the  grand  army  of  tbe  Union,  te^XMamence  buying  the 
Itol^i^il  «MS^  ee*that  they  may  forward  it  to  the  camp. 


yd  ff4fr(icuUurisi4(iver^i^  i^Ji^— ^fjiffc^  1862. 

By  Mail. 

BARNES  AND  WASHBURN^ 

•    ^v    \-   Ju    '  |#Ww>'#Mdy4nd'wirt*bei»M)i'frMtoaHuif)pllj(iBiiL    O      ^.        ..4 
Address,  _^_«^ 

BABNES  AND  WASHBUBN, 

Feb.  Har.  A  April.      •    .     ^      '     .      ,;  f  ^     r  ^AJIRIflOITjI^UARE,  MAM. 

Seneca  Lake  Highland  Nurseries,, 

ESTABLISHED  1842. 

A  ffenml  bmot^A  hi  TMM .JLSi  ORW AftJrf^^iriiBL  ^  O'eniitiie  King  of  T 
Q>.  Apple,  "vhich  fruit  sells  in, New  York  fur  |7  per  barrel.  Apple  and  Pear  n^eds.  Plum  and 
Cherry  Pits,  Nursery  Stocks,  Appfe  'Stales  9  years,  firM  qaaluy  Mf^i  pe^  tiMbiiMl '  A^« 
IVees  grafted  for  Spring  Sftting  $4  per  Ibousand,  10,000  hr  $S».  Whglesale  and  reUU  Cata- 
logues furnished  gratis.  '. 

Address.  E.  O.  FROIH^ 

HIGHLAND  NURSERIES,  New  P.  O. 

tW^elegraph.  Express  and  Kailroad  offices  at  Havana.  Feb. 

WaOLSSALB  AND  BEJAI^.    , 

FEUIT  TEEES  *>^  '*11  varieties. 

CUYAHOGA  iinip^-  vines,  stroni^  out-door  plants. 

DELAWAEB  a^kS  'O  other  rflrtetit^  .   ."      y    ,     i-  7    '  i  » 

EVEEGREEHS  J1'»'1  other  'Ornamental  Trees. 

B05ES,  SHHUBS  ««nd  Herhaoeous  pUots.  ,    ,  .  ^ 

CUERAnT  AHD  VBBAX  pUntsof  all  t^iietlka:  •        *    ^  ^    -      k      / 

25p000  PEACH  Trites  that  ^ilnnot  be  excelled.         ^  "    '     .  ^- "       i '   i 

Best  Quality  and  ^west  Prices. 

Parties  intending  to  plant  will  find  it  to  their  advanUge  to  call  or  write.    Send  for  Oatalogae. 

^!^ff  tDWAJ»^  ^AYLOE, 

Feb.  Mar.  April  A  May.  .  v    <  »    Nurserymaiii  Cleveland,  O. 

^ACHIMENE&  AND  GIiOXINIA13^v 

■"■'■''    BY  MAIL.  •      ■  •; 

Th^  ^bseriber  oilF^rs  for  sale  a  splendid  anoHment  of  those  beanttfUl'|ilAMI«1Wi<  IfMen- 
bonse  and  conservatory  doMmtkotii  from  a  eelebrated  Xngliihiedlleoliitn,rfteQB9(iP^M  9f^ 
several  novelties.    They  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  Union  on  reeeipt 
of  the  price  affi^qed^*  ^^^Uli  l^J^^'^.rendilted,  i^.ei|lTeift,mni  iir,poi|pf^i|ampSw 
Aohimenes  2  tubers  each  of  12  varieties    '*-'         .         *-  '. '  .  -$S  OO 

"         2      'V         "         J?6         " 5  00 

Gloxinias   1      "  "  12         "  -  -  -  »  '       -        *S  OO 

M  '        1      »«  •        1*   •  .   'go-'''     •"  J    '    ''.'^  -■  -'   'lO  rt.    J. (.••.*.      '4^0 

AMresi,  B.  K.  BLIMi     > 

fflb.  AHar. 


A  Single  Qerman  OaitoMT,  ^^^^  practiced  to  LandscaplDg,  PronagAtion  of  Green-boose 
PUnU^G^a^Ar^nd  y^^g^abET wi9lie%  yp^mi^Rnefl/flituati^D  fv4t\a4f«ii(l|>iQai|  tft  th^st  of 
liaitftrA<rGi4i8.4aiaig*p«fticulare.Vmbeiate8ded-touDde/      ^   -  ^    >  a   .      .  >^ 

Office  of  the  Hobticultubibt,  49  Br9wiw«yk  New  York. 

FRUIT  TREES  INGOTS.     1     ' 


Peach  and  Kectarine  Trees  in  Pots  for  Orchard  Iln^aea^  ready  feu*  Siting.    Alag 
150,000  Peach  Trees  for  Orchard  Cultare,  and  other  Truit  Tr^es.  ^ 

For  oirouIarS)  address  '  .. .   ,,  '.'      '  . 

ISA  AC  PuTiTiTfinf> 

JaB.4t  '  HIGBTSTOWJT,  8r.  J. 

WL@m%T     AMP  'N4rl%.@EI^¥1MJ^»l9^■ 
KUBOEBT  AKP  GbSKK-BOVSB,  AsTORU,  L^  L  .  w  ■   ,i    i  -'ff^^O 


n. 


ALFRED  BRIBG£BI art; 

3Sro.   876   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  . 

CHARLES  DIJGGIN9  ARCHITECT^ 

632  BROABWAT,  IfBW  TORKl  ;^«i  ' . 

DeelgiiB  and  Plans  for  all  description  of  BiHlding§  earAftiffy  |>nfpar^  wfth  the  Tietewarjt 
Bpeeifif-Mfflfm!*  and  trorklnp^  Prawingft.  and  reUHh1#  estlmiH^4if'<^iPt; 

A^OkMlkllad  to  axatoiae  SiemoM^ple  TIeir*,  Dntvioft  and  PI»^*ofli<>«A^  moled  IhnavlfMJMjII 
Tulona  pUeet.  A  ibeet  with  Six  Designs  ensraTed  and  printed  in  the  »aRie  style  m  u>e  one  published  m  Che 
Jaaoarj  nuafter  of  the  HotviotAtvlttf  will,-  00  applleailefa  be  f«r#ar««d  sfadf  tetaypftrtj  eenlMi^liMlig 
boUdlos. 

Dreer's  Garden  Calender,  fbr  1862. 

Detigned  tofm-nUh  brief  directions  for  the  cnltiyatlon  and 'n^anagement  of  the,  Keeiitent  and' 
Flower  Garden,  with  select  ^iate  of  SeecHI^UntB  and  TVees.  and  a' variety  of  useful  inft»rniation 
eoonected  with  Horticultural  aj>d  Rural  afrair«L.72  pa^es.  Mailed  to  all  applicants  by  enclosing 
A "wMe  eentr  scaiofp.    Address    ••  '^      *■  •    '  ^^ 

H.  A.  P^I3!E»  Seedsmimuiid  notiMi^ 

^buAlAir.         ,  •-       say  CliegtniMt  8tM  Philadelphia. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERSr      , 

oiib  CAratJs  iiu'kBiikics, 
GENEVA,  ONTARIO  OO,,  N.  Y. 

'  All  kinds  of  Fbuit  Tans,  Okapx  Yinsb,  Ormamkiital  Tsun,  Sbbubs,  Rosbs.  etc.,  lK'k>lMaIe 
andReuil.  :    ^, 

J.  IL  THO.SBWI  4b  €0,  %j^li#f Street,  Hew  Trak,  Orowen  and  Impcrter 
^tlGkurde^  and  Field  Seeds. 

Osastantty  on  hand,  seeds  of  Nonraj  Spraee.  European  SllTsr  Fir,  Scotch  flr^  IwepeaK&aMh,  Beedi,  ireiwiif 
libpMS^BtoekAfutdaafMf-^ilM^ft;   Clithlo|iMi  oa  ▲|ii>ycatloa  <      9^ 


ii  ffortHsuUtiriH  AdvertSnng  l^eet—FtHntartf,  1862. 

Choice  ISTew  Books. 

Snlnurban  Parks  mud  OirdAnt  of  Paxil— <irawn  to  m  mIc^  50  Colored  PktciL 

**        noiim      **  •*        "         **        "       50      •'      " 

Ghrontry  Honaei,  TOIm  Ont-bnUdbigi.  to ,  near  Pa^  loo 
City  and  Comtry  (SaKws  «f  Fag^il^-^^*'***  ^u«i<ire<i  ruua.  I 
LmdKpapa  Gardening  by  Downing*  Lou4p|i*  Oiipin.  dc 

Booka  of  the  Garden,  of  all  kinds  aod  fttyl««.    a  yoU^  PlatM. 
Boae— Hl0tory,  OQltlire,  TariHtet.  Ao.,  numerout  Colored  Flttee. 
"        Annnal— all  the  d«w  Tarieiiea.  Four  aplendid    **     '  ** 

AsniiflWi^  '€hnde*^aat  node  pf  culture,  propagating,  do. 
Beantfital'  Leayed  Plailtl— Hlistory,  culture,  propagation,  dc    60  Colored  FlateiL 
Anatio  Adornment—for  Out-doorB  and  in-doors.    Man}*  Plain  and  Colored  Platen 
Leaf  and  Flower  PievW^Ba^  and  how  to  malce  then,    Colored  fiatvk 
In*Door  Plantl-^^^ow  to  grow  them— full  directions.    '    ' "  "  "   ' 

Bvery  Lady's  Guide:  to  her  own  Gieea-hoaae-^fuil  direetioii»— Colored  PiatMi 
Flowers  and  PlantsHJoltue  of  by  Gleany*-f  ary  aooiiMate. 

Qrohid  Kannal — how  to  manage,  and  beet  vaHetlee.  "  " 

Choioe  Garden  Flowers— full  directions  for  euiuvatton.  "       " 

Wild  Flowers— Ui^ry  of  tbeno  f  nd  how  to  gather  them.        ,  "  " 

Ferns— Where  found,  how  to  grow  them,  direetioBs  for  Serbariooa.  • 
Wardian  Cases — History,  management,  and  plants  eaitable  for  them. 
Aqnaria — Fresh  arfd  mlt  water,  full  directions  with  plates. 
Birds — CompTcte  aoeodnt,  directions  for  the  eare  of  Cage  birds. 
InieetS — History  of  the  various  kinds,  and  how  to  preserve  them. 
WondorS  of  lili  Ooillltry-*Birde,  Bees,  InKcU,  io.    ColoredTlatek 

Ol^jeaU  of  the  Sea  Shore-^dK  Sea-Weeds,  dba         **       \' 

PfUCtOn's  Botanioal  Diotionary— History,  Culture,  do.,  of  all  plants. 

Peach  and  Vectarine  and  Strawberry— Varieties  and  oiUuire.   Colored  PUtcik 

Gordon  Training  of  Fmit  TreeSi  for  Ont-doors  and  In-doors,  besides  many  others  both 
New  and  Standard  Works,  on  all  subjecti  lor  the  dtjf,  the  Cauniry,  and  the  8§a-§id$, 
AU  the  new  Foreignand  American  hooht  received  oi  90on  oi  iuued, 

Buh9dHptioiivrec«*iyed  for  Fjwfca,  Siioijflb.and  AmiCAN  PnioDtCAiA.  Specimen  ooptts  ean 
be  seeo.  rbw  <m  olb  wobks  ovrAi?tst>  or  mroaTat  Tooania.  sooss,  iiaOaciinbb»  era,  sowmd— 
OABDS,  oncDLABs,  VTO.,  FBiirrcD.    Cataloi^ues  «if  Foreiffn  and  American  Florists  and  SetKlsmeo, 

Agent  for  the  Bale  of  Chamberlain*!  Patent  KOSS  Baskets  for  growing  PUnt^  Fruity 
tnd  Flowers— the  great4>itt  novelty  «»f  the  dey. 

Also  for  Eberhardt*s  Patent  Ketallic  Flower  Pots,  Fern  Cases,  Hanging  Bask* 

ets.  Sropagatiag  Case%  Aa.,  besutlAilly  ornamented  in  imitation  of  French  China. 

A  call  respectfully  solicited  by  C.  B.  MTLLKB,  Horticnltiiral  Agenoy, 

Feb.  Na  a»  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORE. 


NOYfiLTTES   FOR  1862. 

ersl  Deserlpl 
New  Dalilias, 


My  new  Oenersl  Deserlptire  Catalogue  of  Bedding  Plants  is  now  ready,  containing  desorip- 
ttoeaof 


New  Verbenas, 
t  •.-►..'.•    New  OhryMii^emtahs. 

New  Fuohalas,  &o.,  &o., 
llaJM  free  to  stt  sppUfSttti. 
.  jTsb.  Mr  PETER  HEUrDEBSOW,  Jersey  City,  N.  <« 


ROSES/toAftTiiEAB^^d'  I^fiLCfXES. 

I^  fwdenigned  h^B  t]^«|J«Mor«  otoQlering,  unriTalkd  co|i]ect)^&of  U]e.,j4H>TCL.  ^\\  h»y 
be«lr  s^fitcd  %iA  ]|}tl<^care  Vom  thv  ciili^ticinB  of  Uieim»Bt~r^<$Vhied  eWtlviKiirB  'of*tli«tfB 
dowers  Id  England  nod  the  Cfue^M^ib^efiAirMPllllMsfeftUy  Talniible  proved  Tftiietict 
iviUia]lr»iitjie»ofn^rit  v  ...a 

WCMITtfl ^A— tea w  ipIH  find  tlie  eolleolkm  of  this  flower  Mtqiwlled,  eivery  B«velly  lotaiM 
wnA  All  of  dUsrltog  betaty  grown.  Bidi^d  low  on  the  eeUhmted  Miiaetti  Stoek.  Wfielft 
the  •election  is  le/t  to  the'opderslgDed  he  eao  supply  a  rery  beatttifttl  Variety  at  |^  per  dosen^ 
packing  included. 

I3ULHLIA3.-^The eolhofloB of  Uilsgoi^geoa* flower, ineladingUie show  rarioUes ^  the  priae 
tfbnds'ltt  England,  during  the  eeaeon  of  1861 ;  ae'mhibited  My  Turner,  K'eyde^  ^e.  'Snp#l% 
varietiesat  $-2  pi'fdoseo^  very  newest  $3  per  dosen,  packing  inchided.     '  j'      ' 

PERBNNIAX»  PHXk)9C^  of  .^xqui>4te  beauty,  niiAed  by,th^<ei^ra|Qd  FrenclviP^wia|i 
ai  thia  k>vely  tribe,  presenting  erary  shada  of  oolor,  $1.50  .par  doaen ;  very  newest  $&  pep  deft 
paeklnginohided.   '  ,     '  ,     ,  '    .      ' 

For  $5  the  followinJB^>dn'be(pa<^eJ  ftee.)  cilrefiilly  forwarded:'   *  ,     '    "  .      '  * 

18  9aperb  varl«tiaa«f  DAHLIAfi.      • 

Garefttlly  prepared  Catalogues,  of  the  above,  will  be  nmiled  on  applicaiioo. 

?       ..  . 

r«b.*Mtf.  JOHN  SAtTL^  Waahlngton  Oity,  D.a 


GRAFTS.   GRATTS.   GRAFTS. 
500,000   GRAFTS 

At  Wholessle  by  the  undersigned. .  '.    >      • 

All  blUa  of  !•.(  4)u  Md  ttpwar<Ui  t^^  p«r  t^QOBaod. 

By  the  ringle  thousand;  $6,  packing  included  in  both  eaaea.  .      >  .   *  i 

Bend  orders  early  to  .'.'!' 

FAHNESTOOit  Sk&JfBEBS^ 

f«b.  at.  Toledo,  Ohio;  Bo±  889. 

— — ■   ' I ' 


PEREMPTORY   SALE. 

The  nnderricned  offers  tor  Sale  the  entire  8T0CK  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBS.  HERBACEOUS  PLANlVil,  GRAPE  V1N&»,  R<JSfi^  Ac.  Ae..  known  as  the  High- 
land Vureeriifa.  to  closep  tb4  Bnatc'  ThealM^ve  will  be  sold  eatirt  orin  \9f%4tiafnaimeri^ 
To  a  person  or  flrm  dedroas  of  eogagtng  In  the  bodness,  a  raro  •ppertnnHy  ia  here  presented. 

ma:ois4:jLS  o.  niisra-, 

KvwBimoB,ianiiiv«!«|J9f«    .^2    .'  ASSIGNEE/ 


i4  BikAtiMkftd^  At^fvnitt)^  /SW^i'Si^mify,  l«^i. 

B.  k.  BUSS^ 

Would  iDTito  tii«  aUenaon  of  Am^un,  Flon$U,  Gunkmen,  and  all  lotetMed  tn  A^aUmiU 
^ttmHA,  lotbo  nmtktdMm  9ikm^J)uiripii»e  Jkiid  OtAaU^gm,  for  lB61-4«,  OMUioUig  •tbdMte 
4i9p^ptioQA:of  ISi^U  MfM4M«  ^  FUfp$r.  ik0d*  and  UpVurtl*  of  3(H»  fam/iitf  ^  Veg^UkUmi 
AjpieuUur^l  Hkedh^  with  »p0cial  directiona  for  tbeculiurtt  of  efc^  vanetjt,  lo  fimiilifittd  as  to  b« 
dearly  un  Jen»t6od  by  the  mtiat  li](sziMsrieoc«d  pertoo.  It  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon 
reoeipt  of  a  three  ceut  stamp. 

A  itupplMMOl  wtkm  aMiT«  aonMaiap  a  lU  of  all  the  loaAog*  iiof«lties  InlrodiMd  the 
fprt  Mwiau  ^v  ^urop^^ao  fJUirifts,  wi(b  inaoy  other  ^aluaUq  addiUoaSk  wiU  bapublishad  aboal 
the  20th  of  l<ebriiary,  and  mailed  to  all  who  liaye  re^i?ed  a  oopy  of  the  O|taloi|afiu 

ParUeuUr  attenUun  is  Invited  to  his  list  of  SeUel  SieetU  oCfRENCU  ANJ}  QBRMA5 
UTSHB.  CARN AtlON  AND  ^tiXTEE  PINKS,  CAbCEOtARlAS.ClN&HAftfA^  t^KHMAN 
airoOii^  CXiXOOMBti,  liOaBLfiUOLLYHUCHHt  CAMSUAA  KbUWAHEU'RALSAlf, 
NEW  JAPAN  PINKS.  GLOXINIA,  MIMULUS,  V£RB£NA:»,  PELAKGONiUJ^  JBNtiUiH 
PANSIJSS,  CHlNlfiSE  PiUMHiX^fi.  6W£fiT  >yi£.UAMd.^k<u,  raeetT4AdJr«eUffvmLtbo  parties 
who  grow  these  piauu  for  the  fiogii^h  and  Cobtineiiial  Ekhibitions,  by  which  be  is  enabled  to 
insure  to  purehasers  pure  and  faiiuiaft-stfeds  o£  Iha  bust  0oru  bf  cultivation,  raised  from  priie 
flowers  only. 

FLOWEa  8E^D8  BY  MAIL. 

The  following  oollei^ions,  embnu'ing  many  of  the  most  desirable  varieties,  have  been  seat 
out  from  his  esuoflslmiiftA'fbr  the  pasi  eight  years,  and  are  now  flLVorably  iDown  (n  every 
section  of  the  country  ;  will  be  sent  by  mail,  podt-paid,  to  any  address  in  the  Union,  at  tM 
Dfic^iapvdait^  .      '.'>■'. /7    i    i  ...;    . 

No.  1 — Contains  twenty  choice  vaneties  of  Annuals,  •  •        $1  00 

Nor»  of  BieuMUtls  and  Peraeaials^  100 

Ka  8— Contains  ten  extra  fine  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Perennials,  embracing  many  of 

ttbevaartst  Had  <4>oiMt  in  mltlTaCtfii,  -     -•       ,    -     ►-  - ■^,         -  100 

Ko.  4.-*€oatiinsJii^«  very  <Moe  TarietUs.  saleatwi-fiAeaBHraizB KLdwias  af  JtdglUk  PaA- 
si«s,  Gtrrman  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  TruAiut's  French  Asters^ 
l>ouble  Holiyhootosi >^        .;,-'         ^      .      *     k     ■•  ,•  -  1  00 

Any  one  reniiuiug  |(^  OO^will  MceAvt  tll^  fodr  assortments.  pdkUge  free. 
The  f«»llowing  additional  assortments  will  also  be  sent  at  theViricys  anoezed,/re€of;N;i|^ii: 
Ko.  6.— Contains  tifu»en  very  select  varieties  of  Greenhouse  tSoeds,  -  -    '  ^t  iib 

Na  6.— Contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Amrtfils,  iflsimiai%  tad  |*eiisMiMBi liicUi<iia|g 

many  new  and  choice  vanatie%        ^.  «.  -       •     :i  -        -  -  ^00 

No.  *l, — Contains  lilty  v«rieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials,  and  Perenniuls,    ,      *  -  ^60 

Kou  Sb-rCvnUius.twcuty  yarietiesof  hard/  Aiuiuals,  Bienniails.  and  Perannlals,  for  sow* 

I        iiigiathe  AatuflSA,    -■-..  .  .  100 

->.   Thi^  Si^ids  op9{yu^  in  tka  above  assort  meats  are  of  his  own  selection.    Purehasers  who 

prefer  to  tiiak<S'Ui*elri»^ec!ion8  m>m  the  Catalogue,  will  be  entitled  to  a  discount  proportionate 

to  tha  ^uauiity  ordered.    Ab  follows^ 

Purchasers  remitting  $1  00  Qiayj^eot.seed^  at  G»tiUog^<v  P^lcft,  amounting  to  $1  10 

8  00  "  "  u  u  5  50 

4  00  ".        •  "  "  "  4  76 

la  6o 

20UOO 

Maaaio  Daaicrs  whose  orders  csvaaed  the  above  amounts.  wiU  b^  glvieu.iqipn  api^icatioa.  '. 

Postanal  wtilt  ivit.be  prepaid  on  seeda  seul  to  the BiUisb  Vi-ov^uf^iui^ but  in  |i«iu thereof  seads 
will  be  add*^  gratis  equivalent  to  the  amount  allowed  in  the  States,  for  postage.  All  orders 
to  b^I^Oi^ife^  Yiti(»Cll]^  CpOb.  Jiaii^/^  in  current  Bank  Bills  or  Postage 

^'  B.  K.  -B&nSy'^  '^  ^-'- 

Feb.  SPRIHGFUSLD,  HASil^) 


a       «i 


4  00 

u            t              «« 

l<                                    4< 

-f  rj  f    ..r;..^ 

4t)oo' 

(u          •      ^-    -■«    ^ 

.aq  00 

II                                         M 

i<               <i 

So  oo 

'    *.                                  M       '                 ' 

'  .1 t '  '»t  i»i>  1.  i(|< — '"  ' '  I    ' '  ■  •.«,..:"•     > 

Tile  sabaeviW  bms  f<»f  i^1e»gft  ^f  jth«  wUf^lf f«cie(^i|ii  of  Mf  flnr<3«edUttgara|f«f,  ^7^1^ 
Wween  the  na^ve  and  foreign  species.  They, have  proved^  the  past  .five  years  hardier  aaj 
•arlier,  and  more  free  from  mildew  tlian  Isabella  or  Diana,  and  their  fine  quality,  large  siia, 
aotf,  great  beauty,  recommend  them  as  among  the  best  Grapei  yet  ^ibWn  Ib^geAefrol'cufliVtttbii. 

The  followiog  are  some  of  the  best  and  aarliest,  tis  :  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  A,  6,  9,  U,  16, 19,  88,  89, 


41.  «^ and  44.  *      '     f    <  '\  r 

D4Mfliptidbs  ftfnlslled  «»  appliettion  #lth  sUmp 

Per  Singtey^»%...v-vv::r^/Vr;i.Y-.Tv'  'T 
P^^Do2teli,../;/:r..^.-v..^-^./..:;VL•..^...-..^':^.24.00 

Feb.  EPHMbBP  a  ROGERS,  Salem,  Mail. 

No.  108  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  * 

ReT.EIbartfpkAl9Ur,P.]^|«4v<- Editor. 

S.  R.  Atwater, -.^■> PubUahor. 

.  •   .        ../•?.  i/i  i    •.  wry 

f^toO'per  Tearrin  a^raoce,  when  sent  br  Hail.    $2.50  per  Tear,  when  delirered  b!y  Carrier. 
-Td  Ministers  and  Theological  Students,  fl.OO. 

fljfejC  C9d»  odd^vKyk  miLb%^h^t^  ofi  mieiy^tub^mtiin  the  pa^iM  of  which  hs^P^  Msby^H 

Free  from  political  and  ecclesiastical  partisanship,  it  aims  to  be  in  the  true  and  highest  sense 
a  Relimotu  JVefpapiUMf,  papresen^ag,  the  .broad,  cath^q.  fp|rit.of  the  Church  It^etvea^  and  fra- 
ternally dMiKols  ithtiMbiui^eiki  lielib^e  6fth«  entire  Uuseliolil  ot%lkh.       -    1  / 

Believing  the  Bibie  to  l»e  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  to  be  preferred  to  all  inventions 
of  rationalism,  and  of  humanitarianiun,  the  Chrutian  luUlligtncer  is  not  studious  to  imitate 
iMne  ^sbioQS  in  .^^i^iy to^ha  discredit  of  tUa^**  Word,  which  abidath  furcTer."  ^ 

"^Baek  immb4i^  echini  inctmmn^  nMUer  ifiUrutittf  U  minA-mUkUig  informatioH^hMd  M 
m  confirming  the  mUhwiti/  of  Biblical  ThUh. 

Ctm»pot9demee,  from  matty  parte. 

An  Agrieidtmral  Department^  and  a  Sunday-School  otrittanL 

Yte  CbriAtiup^  TnMlUtlHWf ; m^ftrNyft  »^  XXXUI  volpme  wljlj^.thp  jsi^  issue  of 
February  next.  It  has  be<^n  so  long  esUbrished,  ii  so  Wfll  and  widely  known,  as  a  Blrst  Clan 
FamUy  Joan^lil««|||Uid»  d*ripl|14f«tetualities>4^fi^ilWi7- 

ij..^  MO.*.  I  wijlddross  the  Publisher,  103  Fnitoa  Btfeet, 


>•-  « 


%^  ffartievUiumt  J4v«rtmnif  $lLias-^F«bnuuy,  ia«2. 

<]ikii<H4ei%^4iidtetaWi  kt  - 

C^AIJCjrS  EN<JLISH  SHEET,  FRE^NC^  ANP  JLV^WpAU 

And  OlMt  of  all  iiaet  and  qualltlea  ^dajitodi  to«  Oooaerratories,  Hot-boiuea,  Graperlaa,  lad 
othor  Hortieiiltural  buildings.    Also, 

^ate,  StaixM^d  and  Ornamental  Glass,  Paints,  <M1b,  Bfnslies,  Ac, 

Ko.  118  FULTOK  STREET  beUween  Nassau  and  Dutch  Ste.,  KEW  YORK. 
BBij.  Wf  nifc«vr,  opus.  v.  oi^aek.  Oek  1  ye«. 

ITRXJIT    THEES 

IN.  PQXSi 
For  Iminedia^^^  Trvit: '" 


i'i — I    iuia<iNaM^ipq^ 


(^ Aft  ina^HflMntiof  IVaea.selseUd  .•yssiaUy  %  tUs  n^a^f «AtaM^  >wa  yfy^  ii^  po|iF,<vill 

weB-ripened  wood,  fulf  of  fruU  Luds;  witb  any  ordinary  ear«  catfhoCtaQ  to  giVe  aalTaEftctlon. 

AddraM 

•'''•■'  Oara  of  ..     ..  ^    o" 

GEO.  PEPPER    NORRISy 

Feb..  A,  Mar.  .  -     ^        .  Wilxnln^on,  Del 

Flower  Seeds!  Flower  Seeds!! 

NEW  AND  RARE  VARIlKTIES  FOR  1863. 

BARNES    &    WAS HBTJ EN'S 

CATALOGUE    FOR    136^. 

Containing  a  list  of  1,800  vaHeties,  with  full  description,  aild  dU^tlons  A^f  tMHntv,  (50  |Mg«a) 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Rower  Seeds  forwarded  by  Hail  to  any  part  of  th^lbyil'SMte  post  paid.  -^'     "' 

A€<Hei»,  BARlfBS   *    WA8l|BirR]i» 


Horiicufiurist  AdveHising  ShjeeL—FeWuary,  1862. 
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OECXZ^Ofil'   :E^^AJrXlT^T   3Q^XXjZ1Z1.0, 

AND  JLMPEOVED 

HOT  WATBa  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WIRHIHG  AND  VKJITIUT1H6  PUBUC  BUILDINGS,  DWELLINGS.  STORES, 


0£EEVEOirS£S, 

CONSERVATOKIKS, 

GRAPERIES, 
FORCING-PITS, 


t^g.  1. 


The  enU  ffluatmte  the  geiienl  apBaerAnoe  of  Uia  BoUen.  ^bar  f  Bimpl%  Oom- 
pee^  and  Durable,  and'  are  onequaled.  for  3«Aoient  Heatins  Fower,  ICoonomy  m 
Vual,  Blaady  Action,  and  Baay  Manacement. 

Ihej  can  be  safelj  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scraping  and  deamng  to'  make  them  eflbctiye,  tbeie  being  no  down  drafte  or 
■arrow  panagee  to  dioke  up. 

llg.  1.  represents  the  Improved  Coxxioal  Boiler,  so  fiiTorablj  known.  It  has 
flood  the  lest  oT  time  andoompetition,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Pig.  1.  represents  the  Combination  Conical  and  Fine  Boiler,    it  combines  an 
die  adrantages  oT  the  conical  fire  chamber  and  inaide  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
J  sorikoe.    The  flame  and  heated  gases  escaping  finom  the  Are  chamber,  pass  through  the 
Jacketed  flue,  which  is  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  {mms 
jOie  chimnej  ia  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water,  nuJdng  thife  the  most  eooaomioal 
r  ever  offued  to  the  publkx 

J.  Brown.  Em.,  HamAlon,  O.  W. 

Th<M.  B.  Mvrrttt,  lUn^  BL  CathailMX  a  W. 

S.e.  Sfwnldlog,  Baq.,  Bnflkk^V.  T. 


Imm  BeelMnMLFIortoLNa  e  W.  ITIbat..  N.  T.  J.  Brown.  Em}.,  £ 

A.  BrldfMiaa,  FlorM,  178  Brondwaf,  H.  T.  Thot.  B.  Mvrrttt, 


»*OosFliHh1nC|B.  T. 

pr  M  nury,  Rocbastor,  N.  T. 

loiM  Hora^iT,  PMlrakin,  N.  T. 

■  at  Bro^  0«n«TB,  H.  T. 


m  Oornlnff.  B«<l,  Albnii/,  N.  Y. 


&P.PrMitiMsSM.,Ar 


J«ha  ICWc,  Fox  Meadow,  1Ian*«  ()ore«r,  N.  T. 
L«v1a  EHMTorth  ^  Co^  Maptorrtllcw  IIL 
X.  T.  Bmmux,  CttUum  NuimHw.  8tat«o  laba 
A.  G.  Howaid,  Flortot,  Ulksa.  nTt. 


.lohn  Brd,  E«q.,  Bai  i  it#w  ti,  N.  T. 
W.  Kelly,  kii^.,  BhliHiU)k,  N.  T. 
J.  O.  Bennett,  Beq.,  Fori  WMhlngto 


^  -    ^''''^lilfSl^r'-'^'*-"*- 


_    ^  lehlngtOD,  N.  T. 

J.  T.  Boitter,  Keq..  AitorU^  N.  T. 

a  Olcnenx,  Eaq.,  duten  Islend.  K.  T. 

J.  BIshep,  Km.  New  Broaewfek,  H.  J. 
D.  BrtnekertMflC  Bm).,  FlehMIl,  N.  T.  T.  O.  DaranUSM.  BrMklyn,  N.  T. 

A.  F.  cvratnca,  Kik|.,  Mameroh^ek,  V.  T.  O.  Bennett,  Em»,  H.  Framlnsbam,  Mms. 

Jmmmm Ftanlnc, Fionet, Tor  ne^ C.  W.  J.  a  Hobby,  Eai^,  Ne«r  York. 

SOTBd  fcfPeeeflpa^  OlreoUir,  with  «xteede4  Utt  ef  Beferenoe  tn  tiKMe  hnTing  tbe  Hentert  hi  nee. 

HITCHINaa  ft  CO.,  348  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  ISL  Between  Centre  and  Elm  Streets. 


A.  E.  Hitoaiaes, 


Obas.  F.  HiTenaes, 


Tbos.1L  KiMik 
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FRUIT   AND   ORNAMErOTAL  TREES. 


B  M  WATSOK.  OLD  COLONY  irtTKSERtBS,  PLYMOUTH,  MASS.  oAn  for  ide  tli*  foIIowlAg 
TKLETlror  rail  AMltnc,  ready  for  dellrerj  on  tb«  lOtb  of  Ootober.  Carriage  paid  to  Boaton  and  Kew  Yock. 
Priced  DeserlptlTe  Oaulogaes  toaor  addroM.  Soathem  order*  ean  be  forwarded  aft  reiy  low  imfcea,^  the 
nuraerooi  paokagea  and  ateamere  pljiag  between  BoiftM  or  Hew  Tork,  and  the  Bonthem  aeaboard. 

Dna.   109. 


EVERGhREEKa 


Arbor  Yltn,  Amerlean, 
-        -    Chineae, 


IS  to  18  In^ 
IS  to  18  to, 

9  to    Sftn 

large, 

rvflne, 
IS  to  18  i&; 
Sft. 
8ft, 
"  -4  ft, 

"  •        6  to  6  ft, 

Hemloek  Bprnee^      18  to  Si  fn^ 


_,j»  too. 

$0  78  14  00 


"    Slberltti, 
»        •»    Nepal, 
Norway  Spmoe,  10  to  19  In.,  rery 


Black  Bpmoa, 
BootchPlne, 


BalMunFirii 


9to8(U 
8to4ft, 
StoSft, 
8to4ft, 
Baropean  SilTer  Fir,  6  to  9  In., 


900 

800 

19  00 

19  00 

1  00 

900 

980 

800 

808 

800 

900 

8  to  7  ft,  Tory  fine,  9  00 

808 

1  95 
960 
800 
900 
880 
75 


19tol8ln^ilne, 
19  to  94  in^ 
9to4ft, 


White  Pine, 

CryptoinertaL 
Red  Cedar. 
Pinna  Gembrai 
IrUb  Yew.  19  to  f 8  la., 

4ft,extta, 
llahonia  AqnlfoMai  Teir  strong, 

•>  *•        flneaorti^ 

Bos,  eonunon, 

■ereral  aortai 


1  75 
1  95 

960 


Aoaaia,8-thonied 

M  U 

Aah,  European, 


DEOiDUona 

9to  8ft, 
8  to  4  ft., 
4to  6ft, 
5to   8ft, 
8to  8ft, 
StolSft, 
6to   8ft, 
9to  8ft, 
8to  6ft, 
5to   7ft, 
Sto   8ft, 
8to  4ft, 
4(o  8ft, 
oak-leared 
dwari; 
■errfoetreeb 
8to   7ft., 
8ft, 
8ft, 

Sto  4ft, 
4to  6ft, 
8ft,  floe, 
19  to  15  ft, 
Sto  4ft, 
4to  Oft, 
4to  8ft, 
Sto  9ft., 
Sto  8ft, 
Sto  4ft, 
"       "  •  -        4to   6ft, 

•»       •  "  "Sto  6ft, 

•»       «•  *  "Sto   8ft, 

-       «  «  -        StolOft, 

Therty,  Weeping,  itrong, 
"  Bird,       pro^,         Sto  Bft, 

"         Perfomed,  Sto  6ft, 

Manard,  StolOft, 


"     blade. 
White,  llrinjped,flae, 

«  u 

Eoropean  Moantain, 


Alder,  Eorapeaa, 
Beech,     " 

aw 

"       American, 
BIroh,  Scotch  Weeping, 

H  M  H 

Cfprew,  American, 

Oatrip^ 

Blm,  Sootoh,  Bn^  and  Am., 


SOO 
600 
800 
IS  00 
900 

50 
960 

80 
960 


75 
ISO 
100 
960 
1  60 
800 
900 
1  60 
900 
960 
1  00 
1  60 
900 
500 
400 
400 
960 

76 
1  96 
600 
900 
600 
800 
960 
800 
900 
960 

76 

87 
1  00 
1  60 
960 


10 
18  00 


800 
800 
19  00 
18  00 
95  00 
86  00 


700 
18  00 
96  00 
18  00 
95  00 

400 
10  00 

700 
18  00 


9to4ft,itrang,$5to9  00     j- 
8  ft,  ->—."- 


500    40< 
19  00     — 


16( 


19  00 
900 

15  00 
800 

15  00 


400 

700 

800 

19  00 

15  00 
96  00 
19  00 

880 
19  00 

16  00 
600 
SOO 

19  00 


15  08 
400 
700 

iFos 

40  00 
60  00 

15  00 
96  00 
19  00 

16  00 
400 
500 
800 
800 

18  00 
40  00 


1  60 
160 
160 


600 
600 
600 


OheeCoirt,8panlah, 


IStolSten  SI  968  800 
Sto  Sft,     408   9888 


HnwthorB,Sngliah White,     19tol81a^  48  9  &0 

•  ^^      flneaorta,  8  00  90  00 

•*             "          4to  Sft,  188  868 

L««h,fleo«ah,                          ItoUft,  188  8  01 

^     "                               Uto  9ft,  75  10  08 

»»                                Sto  Sft  S68  18  00 

•  "  Sto  4ft,  915  9000 
4  to  8ft,  895  9800 
Sto  Sft,  400  8900 

9 to  Sft,  ir  -- 

1ft, 
Sto  Sft, 


Labnnram,  Sootah, 
Linden,  Knropean, 

Maple,  NorwBfi  Aah-laaTod, 
Bootch  and  80rer, 

MM  U 

"  Striped  or  Mooaewood, 
Oiri(,  Snijiah  or  Bojal, 


"   Pyramdal,  flne, 
Poplars,  aorta, 
Bophora,  Japan, 
Tulip  Tree. 
Tupelo  Traa,  (NyaaaX 
Willow  Comeweil, 

"      Porple, 

"      NapoleoiiWeeplag, 

"      Boeemary, 
Walant,  BagUah, 
YlrgiUa  Lotea,  9  yeart 


Sto  6ft, 
6to  8ft, 
StolOft, 
4to  Sft, 
Sto  Sit, 
Sto  Sft, 
Sto  8ft, 
StolOft, 
Sto  8ft, 
StolOft, 
Sto  Sft, 
5to7  (t, 
StolOft, 
10  ft, 
10  ft, 
Sto  7ft, 
10  to  19  ft, 
Sto  Sft, 
5ftH 


100 
960 

foo 

980 
480 
880 
1  50 
988 
888 
400 
10  00 
SOS 
ISO 


800 
15  00 

19  00 

18  08 
95  00 
90  00 

800 

19  08 
18  88 
95  00 


18  00 
10  08 
SOS  — 
500  4008 
SOS  19  00 
1  68  10  08 
SOO  19  00 
408  9500 
168  10  80 
480  8000 
9  00    10  00 


FLOWERING  BHBXJB8. 


Altheaa,  doable  secti» 

"      single    - 
Berberry,  purple, 
Galyeaothoa,  fine  «rt% 
Cotoneaster,  seTeiml  aortic 
Colntea, 
Deatda  ecabra  1  year. 

**  "  SftNAft 

"      gracilis, 

**      erenata, 

"      nndulata  and  othen, 
EMer,  gold  striped,       fine, 

«      Sut^leavid/  • 

Forsrthla,  Tiridiasima,  strong^ 

Hertaoeoos  Phloxea,  Ohtysaalh 


9  00  14  00 
60      SOO 

9  00  MOD 
SOO      — 

9  80  IS  OS 

9  00  19  00 
86      3  OO 

SSS  ItQS 
SOS      — 

9  00  IS  00 

9  00  18  00 

90S  1600 

968  1500 

9  19  IS  OS 
00      S  OS 


Dielytraa,  Dnhliaa,  Ac,  Asa, 
IIonoysQckle^  Tartarian, 
Hippopha  rtaanaoldMt  llna, 
JttdasTree,  4  to  Sit, 

Indigo  Shmb^ 

Kolreateria)  Strang,  • 

Chinese  Quinoa,  fine, 

Japan  Pear,  sorti^ 

Nettle  Tree,  (Oeltts,)    strong, 
Lilac,  aorta, 

OaacoOrange,  Sto4ft, 

ByrlngA,  many  fine  kiadSk 

PttTia  Bplcata, 
Prirot,  whltoWried, 

"       eTorgreen  sortii 
Ptalaa(HepTfooX 


Bpiroa,       sort% 


9  00  19  00 

SOS  IS  00 
SOO      — 
400      — 

9  SO  16  00 

9  00  IS  00 
600      ^ 

800  SO  00 
SOO      -. 

SOO  IS  00 
100     «oo 

900  IS  00 
400       _ 

9  00  IS  00 

S0O  IS  OO 

4to5ft,       SSS  16  OO 

Sto7ft,       800  SO  00 
perpetoal,                                   4  00       — 

climbing  and  praiHaL  9  00  1%  Qi^ 

KingofthePrairIa,  5  88       _ 

1  60  lO  OO 
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FRUIT  AND   OBNAUENTAL   TREES. 


flMwkeiiT;  rod  b«nf «d, 
8eiri«tDc«wQO(l       ftfL^ 
BetftotDofwood      lyiir 

WUt«  Divwood,      rftn^Dc, 

?^^^    _  «to8lt, 

Strawbeitj  IVee        «t. 


Dos.  100. 

IS  00  $18  00 
S  00    It  00 


60 
900 
800 
f  00 
800 
9M 


800 
19  00 
80  00 
18  00 
80  00 
15  OO 


EOLIMBINa  SHRUBa 


Whlto  Trbun  IVee, 
WlldPw»7 
WeisttlUt  aniabilia, 

rosea,       strong; 
**     8ye«rt,ffii«, 
-     1  yew     - 
HabjAim  Shrabs,       1  y««r, 
AiMrCed,  per  1,000, 


'n 


ixss^ 


$8  00    18  00 


CfeoMtb,  nuuij  flue  sorU, 
HoMyflMklec,  monthl /  and  vQmn. 

splendlda,  new  and  fine, 
I  (menlspenna—'^ 


VHfliUanSIlk, 


800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
8M 
860 
860 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 


90  00 
19  00 
19  00 
19  0$ 
19  00 
18  00 
16  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 
18  00 

iroo 

80  00 


$80  00 
FRUIT-TREES.  ETC. 


Doz.  100. 

$3  60  $15  00 

1-60  8  0$ 

800  80  00 

8  00  80  00 

8  60  18  0$ 

1  00  400 

60  800 


RonnlMBaaea, 

vSeJridwJnkle,  whlt^ 
"^  •*  bltteT 

doable;, 
YMala  (Veeper,  or  Amerleaii  Iyt, 
Wtotar<a.Clilnese,  ^* 

I  bare  aada  arm^emants  for  a  ftill  aapply  of  Fear  Seeds,  and  am  now  oontraeting  for  early  winter  dellTa^ 
(tf  naiB  or  lytfe  ^oanUtfea,  at  loweat  rates.  Pear  Seedlings  of  Tigoraaa  growth,  at  $15  per  MOO.  Angers  Qnlnea. 
$15;  Mahaleba,  $15,  900,000  prime  Apple  BeedUngt,  $5  per  1,000,  $40  per  10,000.  YiigiUn  Latea,  one  of  ow 
bindsame  American  Trees,  $10  per  100, 9  yeara.    Ouriage  paid  to  £o§ton  and  y&w  York, 

C8n»<.188L]       •  Feb.Mar.AAp. 


100. 

Dwaif  Pe«n  9  yean  bndded,  8  to  5ft,  on 
Angers  qnince,  $8  00  $90  0$, 

Also  standard  Pears,  Apples.  Cherries,  Peaehes,  etei 
Oiwwe  Qolnoe,  $15  perlOu.  Best  English  Ctooseberriea, 
$1  60  per  doz.  Linneos  and  My stVs  victoria  Bhnbarh, 
19  60  per  dos.,  $15  00  per  lOOi  Downer*s  Prolifle 
8tiawberry,$8  00  per  dos.;  Elisa  SeedUng,  the  beet 
new  English,  and  La  Dellciease,  the  best  new  Frenoh 
Strawberry,  $9  00  per  100.  Cbenr,  yeraai1Iais^  Fertila 
of  PaiUiaa,  Fertile  of  Angers,  White  Ooadouin,  Macro- 
earpa,  Da  Oancaae,  and  ten  other  larve  Onrranta,  $9  00 
per  doi.«$19  00  per  100.  Concord,  Catawba,  Clinton 
Perkins,  laabeUa,  and  other  Orapes,  $1  60  to  $4  00 
per  doc 


GRAPES. 


NATIVE  GRAPES!!  NATIVE  GRAPES!! 

JOOawareSy  Hartford  JProUMes^  mianasy  Caneards^ 

STRONG  HEALTHY  VINES  OF  ALL  THE  BEST  VARIETIES. 

Foreign  Grapes  1 !       Foreign  Grapes ! ! 

BnoUaiid  Sweetwater,  Lady  Downs,  Trentham  Blaok,  Ooldeii.Hambiirgli, 

Kufoat  Hamburgll,  BowOOd  XuSOat,  «^n<i  more  than  thirty  other  choice 

vnrietiefl* 

Our  Vioea  are  well-grown  and  thrifty,  with  shorijolnted,  well-ripened  wood  and  plenty  of 
Piieee  low  by  the  dozen,  hnndired  or  thousand. 

G^  „        ^    „  ^  T.  C.  KAZWELL  ft  BROTHERS. 

^'^"x^JL,  Otcauo  Ca,  N.  Y. 
Jmmarjf  lei,  IB6%  ^j.n.  St 


j»  £hrtieulturui  A^vertmng  SutL—Bimmy,  1362. 
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THE  IITDEFENDENT, 

**  BcT.  Henry  Ward  Beeelier,  Bditor,^^ 

Has  now  entered  upon  the''14th  year  of  ite  existence,  and  is  conducted 
with  the  same  general  principles  and  aims  for  which  it  was  started. 
It  is  a  religious  newspaper  of  the  lai^est  class,  Congregational  but 
not  sectarian  in  its  denominational  affinities.  Orthodox  but  tolerant 
in  its  theological  views^  earnest  and  decided  in  opposition  to  Slavery, 
and  to  every  orffanic  or  social  iniquity  and  wrong,  yet  Christian  in 
its  temper,  and  lawful  in  its  methods  of  dealing  with  public  sins.  In 
the  great  contest  now  waging  in  our  country,  The  Indepbkdent  is  un- 
compromising in  hostility  to  the  rebellion,  and  earnest  and  resolute 
in  upholding  the  Government.  ^ 

In  addition  to  a  weekly  summary  of  secular  and  religious  news, 
carefully  prepared,  Thb  Independent  is  enriched  by  a  various  and 
widespread  correspondence  from  our  own  and  other  lands.  In  its 
selected  religious  articles  and  its  original  contributions  it  provides 
•nstructive  reading  for  the  family.    Evely  week  it  contains 

BY  REV.   HENRY   WARD  BEECHER, 

.reported  expressly  for  its  columns  ;  and  it  numbers  among  its  special 
contributors  some  of  the  highest  names  in  the  religious,  political,  and 
literary  worlds,  viz: 

Ifn.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,. 
Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 

Rev.  Robert  M.  Hatfleld, 
Rev.  Geo«  U*  Cheever, 
Horace  Greetey 

Bayard  Taylor, 

Jobn  G.  Wblttler, 

Charles  h.  Braee^ 

It  win  be  the  aim  of  its  editors  and  proprietors  to  make  Tm 
Independent  for  1862  even  more  attractive  atd  profitable  to  its 
readers,  and  more  worthy  of  its  mission  for  truth  and  righteousnes, 
than  in  any  former  year. 

TERMS :  By  mail  Two  Dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance  ; 
Delivered  by  <5arrier  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  Two  Dollars  and  a 
Sidf.    Address 

JOSEPH  p.  EICHARDS,  PUBLISHER, 
No.  5   BEEKMAN  STREET,  New  York. 


y 
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NEW  PREMIUM  FOR  THE  CHILDREN! 

nOBRBT'S  IHUSEirill  FOB  ONE  TEAB. 

Any  one  lending  at  ONE  new  rabscriber,  not  himself,  for  one  year,  with  $2,  ean  obtain  the 
aboTe  lUgazine  for  ONE  TEiJt, 

§inB¥Mg'  IHiJETOlY  ©IF  MCTMKDBIM. , 

THIRD  VOLUME.  NOAV  OUT. 

Any  one  obtaining  one  new  Bnbsoriber  for  one  year  to 

THE   METHODIST 

Can  receive  the  above  aa  a  premiam. 

The  three  vohimet-^makiag  the  mo«t  reliable^  the»meBt  thorongh,  and  the  most  interestinf 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism  ever  written — ^are  offered  for  three  new  sa^  . 
seribera. 

Speeimen  numbers  of  Tax  MnHODisr,  oontalning  list  of  Premiams  of  all  valaes,  sent  free  on 
applioatton.  -j^  .Addreas.  _  ^  ^  «_^«_ 

PUBUSBEfid  OF  THE  METHODIST, 

No.  7  Beekman  8t.,  New  York. 

THIRD  VOLUME  COMMENCES  JANUARY  11,  1862. 

THE  METHODIST: 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  PAPER  IN  THE  DENOMINATION. 

THE  MBTHODI8T  has  now  been  before  the  people  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  iW 
eoone  has  been  eueh  aa  to  win  the 

fiNTIBE  APPBOBATION  OF  THE  CH1JBCH. 

IT  IB  KDITJED   BT 

SET.  OEO.  B«  CBOOKS,  S.S.»  assistkd  bt  BEV.  JOHV  H'CXIHTOCK,  S.S.» 

At  present  rending  in  Paris  as  Corresponding  Editor. 
SBV.  SB.  ABEL  STEVEBS  *^^  BEV.  SB.  HADAL,  ^re  among  its  editorial  oorpa 
PBOE.  SCHEK  pi^pares  iu  Summaries.    OEAEOE  JITDS  writes  its  Stock  and  Produee 
Marketa    J).  XELLISS  writes  its  FinaocUl  article. 
PORTRAITS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  MEN,  with  Life  Sketches. 

SERMONS  BY  DISTINGUISHED  MINISTERS. 

F^ILY  READING,  MUSIC,  eta,  etc.,  eto. 

It  has  the  Most  Attractive  PBEMIUM  LIST  In  the  Ootintry. 

Send  to  the  Publisbeia  lor  a  dpeoimen  Gos^jf  uu%  free,  oootaining  a  full  list,  with  every  ex 
^nation. 

For  66  Siibaoribers,  at  fS  eaeb,  we  will  send  a  Mason  A  Hanilyn's  $96  Melodeon. 
For  60         "  "*  **  Mason  A  Hamlyn's  f  60  Melodeon. 

For  40         "  "  *'  Wheeler  A  Wilson's  f  46  Sewing  Maehine,  or  a 

Fiakle  A  Lyon's  #60  Maehine. 
For  80         "  *"  «•  WUleox  «fr  Gibb's  f  80  Sewing  Machine. 

Fordo         "  •*  "  IrWng's  Works.  ^ 

For  14         "  "  «  .     Bayard  IViylor's  Trairelii 

For    6         "  "  *•    .  Webster's  Pictorial  Unabridged  DicUooary. 

mSREOSCOPflS  and  VIEWS  of  any  ▼ahie.    GOLD  PENS  to  any  amount    MUSIC  in  any 
onantity,  etc,  etc. 

TBRIl&-*4ft  per  year»  payable  ioadTanoe;  6  eopies»  $8;  18  eopi«i,«$80;  SI  copies^  $60. 

.   or  0F^oxMSK  oopiss  ssi^r  s'rxqs.  uek 
k^h'tm,  *  TBH  TXSBUSBJSBS  OF  THE  METHODIST, 

No.  7  Seekman  St.,  New  York. 


is  Horticulturist  Advertiaing  UueL— February,  1862. 

1862.  1888. 

A    NEW   VOLITME 

ov 

THE  MAGAZllfE  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAXi 

OV 

Horttcnttiiral  Sclevcey  lA»4scap€  Oardenimir  mad  Rural  Art. 

COMMENCES  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY,  1862^ 

TBI    THIRD     VOLUME     OW    TBI     rODBTH     8SRIS8. 

EDITED  BY  C.  M-  HOVEY, 

AVTHOR  OP  "THB  FRUITS  OP  AMERICA." 

ChmpUte  8eU  in  TMnty-Seoen  VolumeBy  handsomely  hound,  |2  eoih. 

Th«  third  Volaise  of  the  Fodrtb  SnnB  (Vol.  XXVIIT.)  coinmenoet  on  the  first  of  Janiuir^. 
H  h«8  now  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  Is  bo  popular  throughoot  the  eoontry,  that  it 
would  appear  raperfloous  to  urge  its  elaims  upon  the  attention  of  eultivators,  aniatears,  or 
genUemen  interested  in  Horticaltural  pursuitii  It  has  been  highly  influential  in  diffusing  a 
taste  for  Gardening  and  Rural  Art  everywhere,  and  is  an  almost  indispensable  aid  to  the 
Pomologist,  the  lover  of  Flowers,  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  all  who  feel  the  least  intcreated 
in  the  cuUiTalioB  of  trees  and  plants,  in  the  adornment  of  their  gardens  and  grounds,  or  in  the 
spread  of  a  taste  for  Rural  improvement  To  enlarge  its  influence,  corre8|>onding  with  this 
advance  of  taste,  and  the  increasing  number  of  cultivators  throughout  the  country,  Sa  the 
object  and  ambition  of  the  editor. 

It  will  embrace,  among  other  kindred  subjceta,  the  following : 
The  Progress  of  Horticulture, 
The  Science  of  Cultivation, 
Descriptions  of  all  Kew  Fruits, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Flowers, 
Descriptions  of  all  New  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Pomological  Gossip, 
lAodaeape  Gardening, 

And  Id  CscUitate  the  labors  of  oulUvators»  m 

■onllily  Oalmdftr  of  Hortioiiltiinl  Openttioni 

will  be  given  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  amateur  cnltiTators,  reminding  them  of 
the  routine  of  operations  whicli  fere  neeessanr  to  be  performed  in  the  Fruit  Garden,  Flower 
Garden,  Ornamental  Grounds,  Greenhouses,  Grapery,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  through  the  vary* 
log  seasons  of  the  year.  In  fin«,  giving  all  the  information  which  the  amateur  or  the  conntiy 
gentleman  requires  to  manage  sueoessfully  the  smallest  or  largest  gard«n. 

In  the  tVenty-seven  volumes  now  completed,  more  than  Mgki  Hundred  Drawimgt  of  the 
Newest  and  Finest  Fruits  have  appeared,  many  of  them  in  no  other  work,  and  upwards  of 
Bighteen  Hundred  other  Engravings,  illustrating  the  great  Tariety  of  subjects  treated  upon. 
Vo. pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Magazine  what  It  has  heretofore  been — ^the  OBost  valiuu 
ble  Horticultural  periodical  extant,   . 

TkBMa,  Two  Dollars  »  year,  In  advance.    Four  copies  to  one  addresi^  Six  DoUan. 

'       HOVEY  &  CO., 

i>M.8k  n  KObff  8tnet,  Boston. 


-The  Kitchen  Garden, 

Reviews  of  Horticultural  Works^ 

Suburban  Visits, 

Foreign  Notices, 

Monthly  Gossip, 

Replies  to  Qnesiions, 

Reports  of  Horticultural  Sodetien 
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*  ThalMst  of  all  the  Ameriean  Hewipapen  devoted  to  matten  of  Bvral  Eoonomy.' 

^-Soonm  Faemkb  ahu  Hobticulturest,  BdiDborgh,  Aug.  7,  X861. 


THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

ThiB  Jonrnal  was  oommenoed  in  1858.  The  Yarietj,  Soandness,  and  Practical  Nature 
of  its  Oontenta,  not  leae  than  the  atHcdy  National  character  of  its  circulation,  have  rend- 
ered it  the  Favorite  Authority  of  the  Best  Farmers,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
repository  of  the  most  valuable  Results  of  their  Experience.  No  expense  or  pains 
have  been  or  will  be  spared^  by  its  Editors  and  Publishers,  to  place  it 

BEYOND  coMPzrnnoN 

In  the  extent  and  interest  of  its  correspondence— Domestic  and  Foreign — in  its  illustra- 
tions and  general  Typographical  execution.    It  is  intended  to  elucidate  the 

Eoonomy  and  Praotieo  of  Field  Hiisbandiry, 

In  all  its  branches,  including  Qrain,  Root  and  Grass  Grope,  and  all  the  processes  of  im- 
proved Farming  such  as  Draining,  Rotation,  and  Irrigation. 

As  A  Stock  Papeb,  it  will  give  special  attention  to  the  interests  of  Breeders  and  Feed- 
ers—discussing,  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  Breeds,  and  General  the  Management 
and  care  of  Domestic  Animals,  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  their  Diseases,  etc. 

Is  HoBnoTrtTUBB,  including  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees,  Landscape  Gardening,  Arboriculture 
and  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gardening,  it  will  have  no  superior  as 

A  Praotioal  and  BeliaJ>Ie  Onide. 

MiBot  depsrtmentf  are  devoted  to  theDniry,  the  Apiary,  the  Poultry  T«i^,  Rural  Arehitee- 
tON,  Eatomology  and  Domestto  £oonoray->4n*cliidlngfrom  week  to  week,  more  or  leee  in  each, 
and  alwayt  from  the  best  sourcef.  All  that  pertniiis  to  the  embelliehnieDt,  Comfort  and  Enter- 
tainmeot  of  the  Rural  Home»  is  eonridered  within  the  appropriate  sphere. 
.  Autbentio  informatioQ  is  also  presented,  as  to  all  that  is  progresdog  in  the  Agrioultaral  world 
— the  proceedings  and  Shows  of  Socdeiies,  New  Books,  Implements  and  Mannrea  ever  keeping 
an  eye  opra  to  the  real  interests  of  the  Agricultural  dasses,  and  a  pen  ready  to  ezpoee  the  hum- 
biws  of  the  day.  ^ 

T&B  Comrrar  GnnuiCAir  contains  Sixteen  lai^e  pages  eveiy  week— making  two  yeariy  vol- 
omca  of  oiR#  400  pa^es  each  I  furnished  at  the  low  price  of  %%  a  year,  or  $160  when  not  paid 
la  advance.    Subscriptions  commenoe  at  any  Ume. 


The  Coaatrr  Oantliwaaji  and  tlie  Auiiial  IL^giftei  bac  1362. 

TteMS  TO  Clobs. — The  priee  of  a  single  copy  of  each,  to  one  person,  is  $2.25 ;  two  copies  $4 ; 
frar  copies,  $7 ;  eislit  copies,  $1S ;  and  any  larger  nnmber  at  the  same  rate,  which*  Include 
the  postage  on  the  RaGiSTKa.  Where,  however,  the  subscribers  are  already  sapplled  with  the 
Register,  or  do  not  wi»h  it,  we  will  send  the  Couirrar  Gbntlvman  alone  as  foAows : — ^Three 
eo|Nea  for  $6;  tive  copies  $8;  ten  copies,  $16.  New  volumes  begin  with  Jaly  and  January, 
each  y«ar,  the  leth  commences  with  January  I,  1862.  pF  Subscribers  in  the  British  Provin- 
eea  will  add  twenty-six  cents  a  year  to  the  above  terms,  to  cover  the  United  States  Postasre  to 
theCboadaliaeiL  

lUTHlEB  TVOKBR  ft  BOH,  Allmny,  V.  T. 


TVrc  CiKnrTav  Gsirruaf  am  fs  the  nAme  of,  without  question,  the  Bnr  AoaiouLTimAL  Papes  in 
Uie  United  States.  It  is  devoted  to  Practical  Husbandry,  Agricultural  News.  Rural  Architee^ 
tore*  Gracing.  Horticulture,  Fruit  Culture,  the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Oardens,  Housewifery,  the 
Dairy,  Poultry  Yard,  Fireside*  Ac.,  dec  It  is  illustrated  with  superior  engravings,  and  in  fact 
soabinaB^  io  ona  large  sheets  an  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Family  Journal. — Ckktigo  Ikm, 
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THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER. 

A  WEEBXY  AGRICULTURAL.  HORTICULTURAL  AND  FAMILY  PAPER, 

DarOTXD  BSPIOIAIXT  TO 

WESTERN  INTERESTS  AND  ENTERPRISES. 

The  Pbayiox  Fammib  has  n<^w  oeou^ed  the  field  of  twenty-^wo  yean,  and  is  inereaiing 
Id  Talne  and  interest  with  every  0acoeeding  year. 

'  Tke  rapid  deyelopment  of  the  G&bat  Wsst  famisheB  a  field  which  it  is  jnst  suited  to 
oocapy,  and  its  influence  is  heing  felt  and  seen  in  thousands  of  Western  Homes. 

It  has  amongst  its  oonwwpondento  some  of  the  ^est  talent  mnong  Scientific  Agrionl- 
turists  and  Horticnlturists,  and  puhllshes  annaally  hundreds  of  practical  letters  from 
practical  men  all  over  the  land. 

To  our  Eastern  men  desiring  to  learn  more  of  the  West^  of  tto  Agriculture,  progrepa  and 
resources,  the  Farmer  will  give  more  than  can  he  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

TB&M8  nr  ADVAVOE. 

One  Copy,  one  year,        -       -       $2.00    I    Four  Copies,  one  year,       -       -        $5.00 


Two  Copies,  one  year,    -       -         8.00    |    Twenty  Copies,  one  year,  -       -*     20.00 
Samples  alwi^rs  fre^. 

Jan.  A  Feb.  Address  EUERT  ft  CO.,  GhioEgo,  HL 


The  New-Eagland  Farmer  for  1862. 

The  New  England  Fawsb  li  published  weekly,  in  folio  form.  One  entire  page  is  oceopied 
czelasively  with  artieles  relating  to  Agrloalture,  Dearl}'^)!  original,  and  written  for  our  eolamnt 
4>y  men  of  prselieal  experlenee  on  thMr  own  farms.  Onr  leading  object  \%  to  give  the  resalU  of 
praottoal  opermtioBSk  and  the  knowledge  drawn  from  them,  and  not  mere  speenlationB  or  plaiMi> 
ble  theories, 

The  remainder  of  the  psper  contains :  A  carefully  prepared  digest  of  the  Hews  of  the  Week, 
ks  full  and  accurate  as  constant  care  can  make  it  ^ 

MiscellaneouB  Reading  for  the  family  circle,  alwajw  Ifistruetive,  and  of  good  moral  toae,  as 
well  as  entertaining.  Market  Reports,  and  Prices  Current,  including  the  b^t  and  only  reliable 
report  of  the  Cambridge  and  Brightou  Cattle  Markets,  prepared  exolasiYely  for  oor  oolumna 

Editorials,  Book-Notic<«»  Ac. 

'    VEOmst  OF  VBfs  'StiMaLur  maw-iaroxijjvi)  'waxs/ocel 

Invariably  cash  in  advance.  Single  copy  $8  a  year  ,  or  two  years  fur  $S.  Two  to  %t%  eopies 
|(1.50  ai,j^ear  each.  Six  to  ten  copies  $1.40  a  year  each.  Eleven  to  fifteen  copies  $1.80  a  year 
each.  Sixteen  copies  and  upwards  at  the  rate  of  $1.26  a  year  each.  Specimen  Copies,  Poster^ 
■and  Prospectuses,  sent  free  to  all  appUcants. 

The  Wexklt  fASMKR  and  any  other  $2  Weeklv  or  Monthly  publication  sent  to  one  address 
for  $S  for  one  year.  The  Wexklt  Faemes  and  either  Habpbe's  MAOAZiMa,  the  ATLamo,  Kmkk- 
KEBocxxB,  the  Continental  Montbit,  or  Gopxt's  Ladi's  Boqk,  sent  to  one  addrcsB  for  $9»(K)for 
one  year.  The  Fabmee  will  be  sent  in  connection  with  the  HoBTicuLTuaii«T  for$S  a  yearinadvanoe. 

TKB  KOKTHIiT  TSTESW-WKQTmK'WD  FA3VXB.  Ii  a  magaslne  of  48  large  ocUto  pa#ea. 
made  cp  from  the  eolrnnni  of  the  wbkklt,  and  eontaiDing  arUciei  ralatinf  only  to  Agrloultnre,  and  Undrtd  pur- 
aatta.    It  ia  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  la  AiUr  Uliatratad. 

T3BBK8  ox;  TSM  lCOfirTHI.T  inSW-SirOIM.m>  VABIOIB.    XvwiaMr  mMi  la  »d. 

ranee.    Single  eopj  |1  a  year,  or  two  jrean  for  |1.60.    Two  to  five  eoplee,  90  centi  a  year  each.    fliK  copies  snA 
vpwards  at  the  rate  rf  70  centi  a  year  each.    f0^  tSewl  for  ipedmen  copies  and  get  as  ap  a  oliib. 

Address  HOITEfiK,  lATOH  ft  TOLMAH,  Publiahors  Hew  Sngl wd  Fannar^ 

,    Jan4kF«li.  BOBTOK,  KABBL 
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RARE  CHANCE -THE  BEST  YET. 

AUriMBUit  Widdy  Eamfly  Hew  Tork  Paper. 

Perltet  l^r^amaxry  of  .Ajuusiexxk^iit  asxd.  Inibxrznatiozu  « 

THE  WEEKLY  NEW  YORKER. 

A  FIRST^LA93  NEW  TORK  WEEKLY  FAMILY  PAPER,  eight  pogea.  il1ustntt«d.  beau- 
tifully prirtted  on  the  best  paper,  "with  contribntioDs  and  article?,  storiea^  poem§,  anecdotes, 
^a.  A&,  by  Waihlxigtbii  Irving,  Tennysoxi.  Longfellow,  Bolwer,  DiokenB,  W. 
Oilnoro  Bini™,  Hawthorne,  Mru.  Slgonmey,  Thackeray,  Peter  Parley,  Alice 
Carey,  and  othem 

Hie  Weekly  "  KI^W  YORKER,** (pronoiiDeed  a  superior  publication  to  the  New  York  Ledger,) 
ii  offered  «t  Two,  Dollars  a  jear,  DniDinally ;  but  in  renlity  costing  only  One  Dollar,  inasmuch 
u  every  subscriber  sending  immediately  to  the  office  Two  Dollars,  will  receive  the' paper  regu- 
larly mailed  for  one  year,  and  by  the  first  mail  any  one  of  the  following  standard  books  and 
ailides  bo  or  she  mvy  dtiiguate, 

too  OK    PRSXyClTTStidCB. 

XmCpb  op  w abbinqton.  xjfb  op  itAPAyirrriL 

UJPB  OP  MABXOir.  UFB  OF  FRANKLIN. 

UFB  OF  iT AOEBOiN.  UFB  OF  CI.A7. 

XJFB  OF  CALHOUN.  LZFB  OP  NAPOLEON. 

LIPB   or  THS   EMPl^fiSS  JOSEPHINE. 
UFB  OPgMART  QUEEN  OF  BOOTa 
LOtriB  NAPOLEON  AND  THE   BONAPARTE   FAMIL7. 
LIFE   OF   THE   THREE   MBB.   JUDBONa 
LIFE   OF   MART   AND   MARTHA   WABEQCNQTON. 
UEB  OF  THE  REV.  GHARUB  WBEILE7. 

The  Heroines  of  History ;  being  biographies  of  celebrated  characters,  with  steel  por- 
traiu  of  C30cqpatnw  Isabella  of  tSJlpain,  Joan  of  Ave  Maria  Teresa.  Josephine^ 
BUsabetb  of  England,  Mary  of  Scotland,  Catherine  of  Rosaia  and  Maria  Roland. 

MrSi  Pollen's  ** Needle  Work,"  with  patterns  elegantly  printed  in  colors  on  tinted  paper. 

"^The  Booiable^"  oa,  Otix  TsooaAVD  akd  Ora  fioas  Auumasn;  CharadeB,  Tableaux, 
Forfetta,  Psrlor  Games,  Puxzles,  Aa,  ifcc,  with  aome  800  engrsvings  and  dlagrama. 

The  Joabftu  Nl^M*  Bntert«iBment>  illnstratfld. 

The  Amerioan  Orator^s  Own  Book;  being  selections  from  the  ablest  B&gllsh  and 
American  orators. 

Tbeaaare  all  handsome  boand- vdones  by  the  first  anthoin,  sod  suitable  to  be  added  to  the 
tamOy  library — to  be  preserved  and  read  by  its  successive  owners. 

So  as  to  make  up  in  raluo  the  f«ll  subsenption  price.  To  those  disposed  to  make  up  clubs  we 
offer  the  Ibllowing  liberal  inducements: — 

Three  copies  one  year  and  8  Books, $5  00 

t.fUfvs  ooplea  one  year  and  6  BooiES^        •  -    .        ,  8  00 

Ten  copies  one  year  and  10  Books^ 15  00 

To  eaetire  a  fiMielaaa  NreeVly  newspaper  for  an  eatira  year,  and  the  above  rare  advantages^ 
aeod  Iflunadistaff  Two  Dollsii  to  the  pabliaher  ef  the  > Weekly  New  Toriker, 

C.MATHEWB,  105  Foltpn  St,  New  York. 

T%«  ^fi'%flt  bs  ieMtmmedkt^y  on  receipt  of  the  subsoription  money',  and  a  gill  of  her  or 
kia  oisa  ^ittfcstotf,  aaisbov^f  tmmUedt  ia  wanranied  to  tmrif  such  snbseriber. 
5.  B. — ^Flfty  Castt'SddffltoosltMat  be  added  by  city  Mbaorib^  to  pay  for  Hs  d^veijr. 
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THE    PULPIl  AND   ROSTKTJM, 

AM  -BLSaKST  VAXPEUST  BKBSAL, 

eoNTAiis  MMMrra  or  Tm  mit 
SEBMOKS,  LECTURES,  OEATIOHS,  Etc. 

iHBIKW  1.  fllAHAM  n4  CHAIUB  B.  COLLAB,  BWrt» 
TwelTe  Humbars,  fLOO,  in  tdTuiot;  Kagto  Hiimb«r«  10  maUL 


m  ipootel  tilOeel  In  Um  pobllotUoB  of  thii  Bertot  It,  lo  jbimm  Is  «oiivmi«at  fbrm  tht  beM 
tboogtaUoroQrmatlfftftodiiMiijMtMthafoiMM  from  their  Up! ;  tiwir1>lnto>  tlitlr  ftMhnw  tad 
ptnoQAttlj.  Orail  IkTor  has  •irmdj  htm  iliovii  th«  work,  •aA  iU  coattoMWO  to  cartalB.  Tte 
■uooiwlf  aQmbers  wlU  Im  imied  m  oflio  m  DfMourM  worthj  aptoot  te  tte  8«tai  ota  b«  ftood  ^ 
tot  wf  Itad  BMB/  reported,  w«  hope  to  ttleet  t«elT«  «di  jrvr. 


NinilBEm    At^aCADT   POBIiMHBD. 

Ko.  L-CHBIfirriAN  BECBXATION  AlfD  UKGHBISIIAK  AKOSEUSMT. 
Sermon  lij  Bev  T  L.  Cutlb. 

Ko.  2.— MENTAL  CULTUBB  FOB  WOMEN,  AddrMMi  hj'Bm.  K.  W.  Bmaamm, 
■ad  Hon.  Jas.  T.  Bbadt. 

No.  8.-ORANDEUB8  OF  AfiTROMOMT,  Diioowie  l^r  Piraf .  o.  M.  Hmanu. 

No.  4— PBOQBESS  AND  DEMANDS  OF  GHBIBHANinr,  Sennpn  Vr  Ber*  Wm. 
H.  MiLcxmH. 

No.  6.— JESUS  AND  THE  BESUBBBCTnON,  Sermon  by  Ber.  A.  KnoxAir  Koir. 

No.  0.— TRIBUTE  TO  HUMBOLDT,  AddresMS  hj  Hon.  Qm,  Bamooor,  Ber.  Dr. 
TBOMfWH,  Prodi.  AaAMn,  Lunnt,  Bacbi  and  Outot. 

Na  T.-COMINGTOCHBIST,  Sermon lij Ber.  Hnn K.  Sounran,  D.  D.,M.  D. 

Na  8.- DANIEL  WEB8TEB,  Oration  by  Hon.  Edwabb  Eybbt,  at  the  Inangni- 
atlon  of  the  statue  of  Webster,  at  Borton,  Sept  17th«  1869. 

No.  9.— A  CHEEBFUL  TEMF£B»  *  Thanktglving  Btaooniae,  bf  Beir.  Wk. 
Adamb,  D.  D. 

No.  10.— DEATH  OF  WASHIKGTOK  IBYXNG,  Addns  by  Hon.  Bdwaxs 
Evaamr  and  Sermon  by  Bev.  Jao.  A.  Tood. 

No.  11.— GEOBOB  WASHmOTON,  OratloQ  by  Rod.  Tteos.  8.  Booock,  at  liie 
Inangumtion  of  the  statue  of  Washington,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  Febmaiy 
22d,  1860. 

No.  12.— TRAVEL,  ITS  FLEASUBEB,  ADyAMTAOIS  AND  BBQUIBEMKNTB, 
Lecture  by  J.  H.  Smnom. 

No.  18.— ITALIAN  INDEPENDENCE,  Addresses  by  Ber.  HsRxrWABnBiBOBBn, 
Ber.  HmT  W.  Bulowb,  D.  D.,  Ber.  Jos.  P.  I'BOMfMur,  D.  D.,  and  Plmf.  (h  M. 
MnouLL.    DeUvei«d  in  New  Toik,  Feb.  17th,  1860. 

No.  14.--SUOGE8S  OF  OUB  BEFUBLIC,  Qntton  by  Hon.  ItoiTABn  EnatiB,  Ib 
Boston,  July  4th,  1860. 

Nos.  16  ft  16.— (Two  in  one,  20  oents.)  WEBSTER'S  SPEECH,  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  on  the  FOBOB  BILL,  and  JAOKSON'S  FBOGLAMAHON  to  Booth 
Cteolinainl888. 

Nos.  17  ft  18.-{Two  In  one,  20  cents.)  WEBOTEB'S  BEPLT  TO  HATNB. 

No.  19.— LAFATETTB,  Oration  by  Hon.  Chabub  Su]a^D^  delivered  in  Vev 
York  and  Pliiliuielnbfa.  TVr  .  1  WO  

No.  20.— THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAB,  a  paper  contrfboted 
to  the  Lond<in  Times,  by  J.  Ixmntop  Motlbt. 

Kos.  21  ft22,  (Two  in  one,  20  cents).--' <  THE  QUESnONS  OF  THE  DAT."  Ilin 
grestorationof  Bdwabo  Evbert,  delivered  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  July  4, 1861. 

No.  28.— PBOVIDENCE  IN  THE  WAR ;  A  Thanki«iving  INsoomve,  by  the  Bar. 
6.  D.  BoBOBAsn,  D.D.,  deUvered  in  New  York,  Novembttllth,  1861. 

No.  24.— THE  SOUTHERN  BEBELLION,  and  the  Oonititotlonal  POwen  of  tte 
Bepnblic  for  its  Suppression.  An  Address  by  the  Hon.  HaniT  Wonna  Davbl  betee 
the  MeramtileUbntfy  Association  of  Biookiyn,  November  26th,  1861. 

No.  26 —THE  WAR  FOB  THE  UNION.  An  Addxem  by  Wmnnii  Fanxum. 
deUv^sed  in  New  Toik  and  Boston,  in  December,  1861. 

X.  D.  BABKBB,  Publidw,  13S  Onod  ftmt,  Vbw  Tcric 


A  Oomptnicm  for  every  library— The  only  Joamal  devoted  to  the 
History  of  Amerloa. 


THB 


HISTORICAL  MAGAZINE, 


NOTES   AND   QUERIES 
IKTIQUmES,  HISTORY,  AND  BIOGRAPHY  OF  AMERICA. 


Tba  Ifa^ne  was  oommenoad  in  Jtaamxy^  1867,  for  ih»  pinpoae  of  ftmlflhing  a  medium  «f  Inter- 
innkByon  between  Historical  Societies,  Authors,  and  Students  of  Histor/i  and  supplying  an  Inter- 


aitiiig  snd  Tsliiable  loumal—a  miscellany  of  American  History.  With  the  first  of  January.  I860,  It 
enters  apoo  its  fomik  annual  Tolcme,  with  the  support  and  aid  of  a  large  body  of  IntelUgeni  readers, 
ttd  the  swistsnre  of  the  foremost  historical  writers  in  the  country. 

The  work  Is  under  the  editorial  care  of  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  hearty  devotion  to  the  objects 
of  thii  pnbUoaUon,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  New  Yorli  Historical  Society.  Among  the  con* 
triboton  to  the  past  numbers  are— Hon.  Edward  Bverett,  Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft,  Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  Hon. 
Peter  Foroe,  Hon.  James  SaTage,  W.  H.  Presoott,  Biq.,  Hon.  Robert  0.  Winthn^),  Wm.  Qilmore  Simms. 
&q.,  Henry  B.  Sdioolcralt,  Esq.,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  Esq.,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Samuel  G.  Drake, 
&iq..  Joha  O.  Shea,  Em.,  Sebastian  F.  Stieeter,  Baq.,  Alfred  a  Street,  Esq.,  E.  K  O'Callaghan,  LL.D., 
fni  W.  W.  Turner,  Bveklngham  Smithr  BiQ.,  Erert  A.  Duyckinck,  Eni.,  Brants  Mayer,  Bm].,  Hon.  John 
B.  fiutlstt,  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Bm|.,  Dr.  B.  W.  Gibbs,  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D. 

The  oo-operatlon  of  all  gentlemen  engaged  In  litemry  and  historical  pursuits.  In  every  part  of  our 
coQDtiy,  is  eamestlv  requested.  Any  persons  having  valuable  papers  In  their  possesikMi,  are  invited  to 
tainUk  them  for  publication ;  such  will  be  carefully  used,  and  returned  to  their  owneri. 

The  contents  of  the  Historical  Magaslne  may  be  generally  classed  under  the  following  heads : 

AmerlesB  Illitortcs],  Aotlqusilsi^  Oespigklsel, 
tnd  other  kindred  8o«1ctlM. 

y.  NotM  and  Qnsrics  of  sarISM  sad  kapocttL.  .^ 
•ad  old,  with  Replte^by  ft  Ur|»  ho(^  oC^oontrfhatois. 

YI.  BcprlnU  of  Bsre  sad  latiNiUii(  Tneta,  Old 
out  of  print,  hc^  Aol 

VIL  MImllMif  Md  AaeedotM 

TIIL  BHef  Notes  oaaewUiatorlcd  Books. 

IX.  HietoriMl  sad  Literary  UtolUfease^  New 
BMDts,aa 


I  OriflHd'Pspeeak  l]m>Mnf  polnls  of  nessreb  In  hislorieal 
Mm,  ftrnmUmf  ne"  tela  or  the  dtMoeeion  of  Natkinal  end 
Ueel  toplee  of  lalerca^-«r  the  wkob  ooantry— to  SMoys  bv 
vriimvencd  IB  AnioriesD  Utotory. 

_Il  Tho  OoHeeChM  of  OrigiiMl  Lottere,  Oorranwmdonco, 
oiuim,  *&,  hitherto  oapabllibod,  of  Amerioene  or  Smlnenoei 

III  Btenaphleal  «Bd  Oblinary  Nolieee  of  PecH«f  dietta. 


etrvtr)  of  tho  eoantry,  whether  In  ofltoo,  polt^ 
MoraSu^or  estonea 
t«eBnie  Xeporte  of  tho  Proeeodinfli  of  tho  aaiaeroBS 


^WMWW«MMMMMMMA^»MMMAMMAAMMMMAMMAMMMA« 


The  Historical  llagaslne  is  priuted  on  extra  quality  of  paper,  small  quarto  form,  and  publlshsd  tai 
•onthly  nnmbers,  ai  Two  Dollabs  ▲  Tsab. 


,  Vnmbors  sent,  upon  raoelpt  off  flftoan  omta  in  postage  i 
Obpm  y  Tbla  Z  to    K  fumiOsd  bound,  or  in  Kumbera, 
Ai^lres  all  oommnnicaiione  to 

CHARLES  B.  EICHAEDSON  &  CO.,  Pnbliihm, 

14  BiULK  HOUSE,  HEW  70EK. 
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ONLY  $1.26  A  YEAR ! 


will  hereafter  be  eeot  to  Mbieriben  on  the  foHowlng  terms,  mAmA  mill  U  invariabljf  eash  in  cd- 


One  Copy,  one  year $2  00      Ten  Copies,  one  year $15  00 

ThreeCopies,   ''     6  00      Fifteen   ''         ''      80  00 

Kve       "        "     8  00      Twenty"         "      MOO 

When  the  club  is  over  twenty  the  tame  rate  as  for  twenty — $1  26  per  year — will  be  charg- 
ed. Any  person  sending  a  Club  of  five  or  more  aobscribers  will  receive  an  extra  copy  for  ooe 
year  free  of  charge. 

The  NEW  YORK  CHRONICLE  Is  a  widely  circuited  Reltgious  Fiimily  Journal,  of  large 
aiie,  famishing  full  reli^ous  and  secular  intelligence,  and  giving  especial  attention  to  reading 
for  the  family  and  the  home. 

While*  it  is  not  a  political  paper,  and  will  not  enter  into  the  dlscnasion  of  party  politics,  it 
still  always  claims  tne  right  to  applaud  visdom  and  righteousness,  and  denounce  comipUon 
and  wiok^ness,  wherever  they  maybe  shown  in  the  manugement  of  political  affairs.  Regard- 
log  the  present  war  for  the  prservation  of  the  Union  as  the  most  glorious  and  worthy  conflict 
of  history,  it  thanks  God  that  it  lives  in  a  time  when  it  may  attest  its  devotion  to  the  Republic, 
by  the  encouragement^of  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

The  CHRONICLE  will  always  be  found  earnest  and  oatapoken  on  the  side  of  Freedom  and 
Humanity,  hailing  and  encouraging  every  eflfort  that  looks  to  the  elevation  of  the  race,  and 
promises  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  liberty.  Indeed,  it  is  the  aim  «f  the  Editor  to  make  in  every 
respect  a  complete,  first-class,  fair,  independent,  hearty,  charitable.  Christian  Journal 

The  CHRONICLE  numbers  among  its  regular  and  constant  contributors,  many  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  BapUst  denomination.  Besides  these,  it  employe  attractive  and  briifiant  writers  in 
ita  various  departmenta.  The  war  news  of  the  week  is  oarefullv  digested,  and  presented  to  the 
reader  without  the  sensations  and  glosses  of  the  daily  pre<8.  It  aims  to  present  a  full  view  of 
passing  events,  and  to  comment  on  th^m  in  a  fair  and  independent  spirit. 

The  Club  terms  stated  above  are  extremely  low,  and  will  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the 
CHRONICLBb  into  thousands  of  new  familiea.     As  a  special  inducement,  the  Pul>lishera 

irilili    PRESENT 

to  evenr  subscriber  who  before  the  1st  of  next  of  March,  sends  an  advance  subscription  to  the 
CHRONICLE  and  to  every  person  who  gets  up  a  Club, 

A  COMPLETE  MAP  OF.THE  SOUTHERV  STATES, 

in  size  28  by  ^  ifMhea»  and  showing  the  dties  and  towns,  the  harbors  and  coasts^  railroada  and 
post  roads,  positions  of  blockading  squadrons,  Ac.,  all  surrounded  with  an  ornamental  border, 
in  which  are  included  fine  portrait  of  the  PaKStoaifT  and  Secretary  Sbwabd,  and  Generals 
SooTiB  and  MoClkllax.  The  map  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  in  every  respect  of  oompleieness 
and  accuracy  is  unexcelled.  It  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  of  postage,  npon  the  rvo^ptof  the 
anbscriber^s  name  and  advance  payment  for  the  CHRONICLE. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  CHRONICLE  aent  free  on  application  to 

P.  C.  CHUB.OH  &  OO., 

'•»^  «•  *l  PABK  BOW,  HEW  YOBK. 

K.  B. — Send  money  in  Mid,  current  bsnk  billi  of  New  York  and  the  EMtem  States,  TrMMury 
Notes,  or  drsfts  on  New  York  exebsogc^ 
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WM.  T.  ADAMS  (Oliver  Optic)  Editor. 


OLXJB  PRICE  ONLY  60  CENTS. 


The  pttbliabew  of  the  STUDENT  AKD  SCHOOLMATE,  flnding  it  difflouU  U 
employ  Agents,  owing  to  the  derangement  in  bnsiness,  resulting  from  the  Greut 
RebeUion,  have  determined  to  offer  Claba  AN  EXTBAOliDINARY  REDUCTION 
m  price,  fio  that  manpr  who  otherwise  might  feel  unable  to  subscribe,  may  thus  have 
the  priTilege  of  reading^  the  cheapest  ar3i  the  best  Ulustraled  juvenile  matjatiaeinihe 
oomtry.  The  matter  trill  continue  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  from  the  pens  of  firsl- 
clasB  writera,  and  each  number,  as  heretofore,  will  contain 

A  SPEECH,  A  DLAiOGHJE,  AND  A  PIECE  OP  MISIC, 

Making  the  magarine  just  what  is  wanted  in  any  public  and  pHvate  school  in  the 
land. 


PREMIUMSII!  PIREMIUMSIII 

FOR  VWO  «AJmB»  AHB  VWO  903UbA&8,    • 

(And  20  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage)  we  will  send  as  a  premium,  postpaid,  a 
bound  Tolume  of  the  STUIjENT  AND  SCHOOLMATE  for  1861,  or  a  copy  of 
"  Little  by  Little,'^  a  capital  story  of  280  pages,  by  Oliver  Optic  ;  or  if  desired  wa^ 
will  send  any  other  booK,  the  retail  price  of  which  is  not  more  than  76  cents.    Is 
pnferred  we  will  send  as  a  premium  a  pair  of  boys'  skates. 

r«&  nvB  VABms  asbvb  fivb  t^okuulb^ 

HARPERS*  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY;  or  if  desired,  ve  .  B<nd  -uy  other 
paper,  the  price  of  which  does  not  exceed  $2.00.  If  preferred  w.;  will  oead  a  pair 
of  boys'  or  girls'  skates,  with  straps,  ready  for  use,  valued  at  ^'a,^o. 

JPO&  JEUaBft  VAMZW  AXm  BZaBS;BO&&  ABB, 

HARPERS'  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  or  the  ATLANTIC  MONiHLY;  and  one 
copy  of  the  SCHOOLMATE  for  1862,  to  the  getter  up  ox  the  ciub, 

FOB.  TlXna:LVB  BTAllSSa  AXTD  TlXnaiiVB  DOULAJUI, 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY^ Ulustraied editon, or  LXtPi-, CHIT'S 
UNIVERSAL  GA^ETTEEK. 

EZTRAORDIlfART  GLUB  RATES. 

3  Copies,  one  year,  tor.  ......$  1  75 

a  4       "        "        *<    "     3  00 

«       «       "       •    «    4  00 


10  Copies,  one  year,  tor $6  00 

20        "        "        "    "   11  OJ 

50        "        "        "    "  .......26  00 


The  Tolnme  for  1861,  neatly  bqnnd  hi  cloth,  gilt  baeks,  with  more  than  160  lUiw- 
irations,  is  now  for  sale  at  $1.00.  It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  cto  the  recep- 
tloa  of  the  price  by  the  publishers.  It  makes  an  attractive  and  choice  collection  of 
Miscellaneous  veading,  and  is  exceedingly  appropriate  as  a  present  to  cbiMren. 
Snbseribers,  in  exchange  for  the  twelve  numbers  of  the  past  year,  in  good  condi- 
tion, can  now  receive  the  bound  volume  at  our  counter  for  ihitiy  cenia,  oi  if  v« 
1  it  by  mail,  tor  fifty  cents. 

O-ALEN,  JAMES  &  CO.,  PuTDllshers, 

.>o.I5   XIRNtilLI^BOSTOltf. 

'  Ilka  >j»gay''jic  lauy  .iSho  Yw  ohtn  oed  ot 

H.  A.  CALKIB8,  135  Grand  Street,  New  Tork, 
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BOARDMAN,  GRAY  &  CO. 

The    Best    and    most    Diirable. 


Onr  large,  elegant  and  superior  Kanos  of  T  and  7J  Octaves  at  low 
prices  for  Cash. 

PMOS  FOB  SMill  PiyOtOM, 

^\  and  f  Octaves,  elegant  and  dorabh.  j 

All  our  Pianos  have  the 

INSUL^TEID   IRON   RIM, 

Giving  strength  and  durability,  and  requiring  less  than  half  the  usual 
amount  of  tuning. 

ROSE-WOOD  YOUNG  ABIERICA  PIANOS 

#150, 

Warranted  to  prove  good,  and  give  perfect  satisfaction,  or  no  sale 

9^^  Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogues.  "'Siin 

BOARDMAN,  QRAT  &  CO., 

MANXJFAOTUItEltS, 
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OONTEJCSTTS 


BiODchitls  &  Kiih 
dred  Diseases. 

•1.U0 

•*        Perpiflual 
*     CkiMai  *  Natura 
<*   QjrmptomaliTrwU. 

BMMbitki,  wtnA  IB 
«    Kitture  ft  QraM 
8yinp.  ft  TVeat. 
rft1hr<M<f' 


Oterteal  U«altb 

darks 

Crtmp 

•«    Ouneor 
Uarfjnieii 

•*       llnw  disemed 
•«       Uiuiy  caaes  of 


bxputfurw 
DheaM  PreT«uted 
QaMbuUng  laattlgeoflot 

ttpedoniion 

IVmI  aod  Fecbto 
Food,  Tauten  oT 

Baait,  OontentB 

OBwremaiu  Curtd 
UVbliTcra 

lalMiatkm,  McdlcatMl 
Ifclhmmatkiii  datcribed 

lAwyan,  GMaa  of 

Ua^  deaeiihed 


iJIb,  areraye  duraiion 


JOInlaoraiTer 

0?«rftaedlDg 
OxytCB  Brealhtag 


CoDsofflptioD.     Health  &  Disease 


iljOO 

AniMtKa,  KatnraHi 
Arieaasas  Hunter 
Air  and  Ei*'rcta« 
AlcolioUc  EOboti 

BadCMda 
BrandjOrtak^ 


ObosuBipClOB  DoBCiibad 
««       Di-liulve 
M       Koi  patntan 
«      GaoMsoC 
M       Bymptonit 
M       li>ramiea 
M       Uabutties 
«       Naturv  of 
M       Oirabto 
«       Cbmrnenctes 
«       SwKii}  deposited 
«•       bit  catching? 

Obogfa,  Nature  of 
*»  Oainn  of 
*<     Effei  tK  «r 

Oiiater  Doctrine 

Gbeeay  Partidea 


Eferheet  Qymptoms 
iierdae  eaacnt  al 

*•     Various  foma  of 
Bspedorailon 

«*       anklnglnwatar 


Hectic 


Inbalatkm^ 
Laoinillgbt 


Hwwpliau^ 
I^Uae 


\  BatefVil  cflbcta 
orBrualb 


lUod 


•••      Whatlsn 
■■       8y  111)40018 

*•      Pbf;(Mi|]|ij 
*•       Hl-tory 
rlTficUor 


NlgbtS 
Xltrataoraivtr 

Ooconatlonta 
Out  Door  AcUvtOea 
OrerKXeralBe 


Porter  OrtaklBg 
Baaptarator,  Seal 

£h4ttinff  Blood 
FlMMTT  Briatb 
flpirorotter 
8ca  Vqyagai 
Soa  Sbore 
Safe  lVi>atmeBl 
Soutbern  CUmata 

Throat  Ail,  dbtingaisbod 
f^m  ChD.«unip. 
<*       rVom  BroQcbltIs 
TbberelaB 
Dckllng  OM«h 
ToolM 
TDoallB 


Apoplexy 

AnodyuMi 

Anal  itcbtng 

ApiKiUte 

Acbee 

Applea  CbratlTa 

BowelR  BegubUed 
Baa  BMOh 
P?ttbff  end  PfttMftg 
aee<llnga 
Burna 


Blading  Food 

OonsUtaUoM  Bastorfd 

Cb-tivene^a 

Qcanllneaa 

Cbiidrfn,  Haatth  aC 

Cboerm 

Chills  all 

ColT^ 

Clothing  4 

Oorna 

Oolda 

Oatarrb 

Oooltng  off  Sowly 

C!b«8t  Developed 

Clerlral  Riileis 

G(iOo-ing  riiysldaaa 

Crackoil  Wbuaft 

Oom  Bread 


Dyf  peptic 
DrlukiQg  at 
Decline 
Dreiataig 


Fatiqg 
E;yaa 

Food 

Fistula 
Fniha 
Flannel 
Feet  Gold 
First  TbiBgi 
Fainting 

OjmnaslaiBB 


Inverted  Toe  Nalla 
Ule  DInnara 
Iforbid  Appellla 

Nenralgla 


FlllB 

Pleurisy  and 
Public  Spcakera 
PcrsplratiOB 


Sbifftng 
etoohng 

Summer  Cbmirtalat 
{^prlng  Dlseasaa 

UriaatiOD 


Sleep.*" 


•l.»5 

Air,  Deadly 

•«  B  iRtblDg  B 

"  dui    or 

**  Of  Crowded 

*«  Taints 

"  Noxious 

«  Balh 

"  Oouutry 

•   ••  Hlis 

<«  Sea  Shore 

**  Owt!  Rooma 

«  Ot  Cb&mbera 

«  And  Thought 


Black  Hole  of  Cblcctla 
Bo.niy  Emauatloaa 
Bad  Hablti 
Breath  of  U(b 

Growdloir,  eflbHa  of 
Coovul<k»Uf  CbUdraa'i 
Qtpacity  or  lAmgi 
Charcoal  Fumes 
Cliambcrs,  Vltlaled 
Chemical  Afflaittia 


Dpa^ly  ; 
Dtt^t 
Di^billtatlons 
RinlsBlona 

Eteclncal  Inflnaaeea 
ExoenlTe  Chlid-bearlag 
m  depriving  oT  8leep,to 

GTl!tcom*s  VentUatloa 
Gas  Burning 

Human  EflRuTia 
Houses  and  Gottagaa 
Bouse.  Plana 
*•      Warming 
*<  <*       by  ataaa 

**    **  by  opea  lire  plaa. 

bdulgeooe,  otot 

(*  Ueasura  of 

InTlslble  ImporiUea 
Mastorb 
Moilorationa 
Mamage  a  sallBgaard 
Nocturnal  Ems 
Nomtng  at  Night 

Pore  Cliamhers 
Physiology  Books 

«*    <«     Tlicir  bad  aOlMlB 
I^qiered  Rooma 
Pernicious  ln»trumanta 
Population  Control 
Ruined  Yooth 

Socood  Naps 
81*^  of  Cbiidrea 
Seeping  with  othan 
*«       OM  with  young 
«<       Strong  wlJh  feebla 
**      wiUi  Consamptifai 
M      withCtdldrea 
««      Well 
**      Howl 


Ventilation 
Youth's  BabUa 
**       "    Bow 
fto.te. 


aboTo  boohf  are  aoM  at  the  prieet  annexed,  at  43  Iiring  Place,  New  York. 
"  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall,  New  York." 


by  mail,  send  13  eta.  for  poatage.    

Hall'a  Jooraal  af  Health,  $1  a  year ;  bound  Tola.  $1. 


Addreaa  limply 


IT  o^ 


each ;  poatage  16  ota  additionaL 
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IPUflPHi^        IMPlPHiC'        5J?'1P1PII^ 
ALFRED  BBIDGEHAN, 

876  BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK. 

Grower  and  Dealer  in  best  quality,  onlinary 

VEGETABLE,    . 
€iKjiss,  JiJrn  Fi^owmat  sbeos, 

Embracing  every  thing  dedrable  in  both  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  department 

For  Sale  in  quantities  to  snit  purchasers  at  lowest  market  rate^ 

Pescriptive  Priced  Catalogues  furnished  gratis,  and  all  information  as  to  prices,  for  larger 
and  BTATBD  quantities,  promptly  giTcn  on  application.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  Cl  8l 
Qarden  Tools  and  Horticultural  Books. 

P     

Fruit  and  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

and  Seeds. 

CARRIAQB  PAID  TO  NEW  YORK  OR  BOSTON, 

12  ORNAMEKTAL  TREES,  fine  sorta,  all  different,  -  -  -  |4  00 
12  "  SHRUBS,  "  "  -.-.-.  4  00 
12  EVERGREENS  in  six  fine  sorts^ 4  00 

The  whole  for  $10.    To  Clubs  of  FIts.  $40 ;  To  Clubs  of  Ten,  |76 ;  To  Clube  of  Twenty,  $126 
The  aboTe  in  small  shres  for  belts,  borders,  <fec,  $7  60  per  hundred;  $62  60  per  thouaand. 
All  other  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  <fec.,  equally  low.   Prime  strong  Apple  Stocks,  $5  per  thouaand, 
$40  per  ten  thousand.    DesoriptiTe  priced  Catalogues  gratis  by  maii 
ffyppynff  PRBPAID  B7  ^>^^tt. 

26  Prettiest  Annuals  in  CultiTation, $1  00 

26  Choice  YegeUible  Seeds  for  the  Garden, 1  00 

Both  to  Clubs  of  Five,  for  $8 ;  To  Clubs  of  Ten,  for  $16 ;  To  dubs  of  Twenty,  for  $25. 
The  NBW  JAPAN  BOZiLET,  with  immense  heads,  six  to  ten  inches  looif,  ^  ocnta  per 
large  paper;  Five  for  $1.    I  received  Genuine  Seeds  of  this  new  and  valuab/e  Millet  dir««t 
firom  Japan,  by  the  Niagara,  last  May,  and  can  confidenUy  recommend  it  as  the  best  IfiUvt  in 
cultivation. 

BBDDXNQ*  VUJXTBf  HERBACBOUS  PLAMTS^  ROOBB^  VZNBS^  &a 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nuneries, 
Veto.  icsr.  k  kp.  Flymoath,  Mass. 
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f  ints  0K  ^n^t  Cttltttrt,— XIII. 

|N  the  present  article  we  shall  finish  our  description  of  the  vine,  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
leading  technical  terms  hereaA^er  to  be  used.     The   roots, 
trunk,  etc.,  will   be  sufficiently  understood  from  our   last. 
Referring  to  the  engraving,  the  reader  will  find  at  the  top 
of  the  trunk,  <£,  where  it  begins  to  divide,  a  point  marked  /; 
this  is  the  head  of  the  vine,  in  reference  to  which  the  terms 
"  heading  in,"  "  heading  down,"  etc.,  will  be  used.     From  the  point  /  there  are 
two  branches  proceeding  horizontally  right  and  lef\;,  called  arms^  which  are  marked 
g  ;  more  precisely,  in  reference  to  their  direction,  they  are  called  horizontal  arms. 
On  the  right  arm  is  a  long  branch  marked  h  ;  this  is  a  long  cane  or  rod,  and  the 
one  next  to  it,  marked  i,  is  a  short  cane^  the  latter  being  from  one  to  three  feet 
long,  and  the  former  four,  six,  or  more  feet  long,  the  adjectives  in  these  cases 
being  used  in  quite  an  arbitrary  manner.     At  o,  o,  on  these  canes,  are  the  buds 
or  eyes,  whii^h  are  single  or  dottble^  as  there  happens  to  be  one  or  two.     Farther 
along  on  the  same  arm,  at  Ar,  is  a  single  spur,  and  at  /  a  cbuble  spur  ;  they  are 
called  single  or  double,  as  they  are  intended  to  produce  one  or  two  fruiting 
branches;   v^tpur  is  annual  wood  cut  down  to  one,  two,. or  three  eyes,  and  is 
either  a  short  spur  or  a  long  spur.     On  the  left  arm  is  a  branch  marked  m,  with 
foliage,  etc.     The  small  branch,  n,  proceeding  from  the  axil  of  one  of  the  leaves, 
is  called  a  lateral ;  though  only  one  is  shown,  a  lateral  usually  proceeds  from  the 
axil  of  each  leaf;  and  it  is  of  these  laterals  or  small  aide  branches  that  so  much 
A  is  said  about  "  pinching  in."    At  p^  on  the  same  branch,  is  a  small  leafless  twig 
called  a  tendril^  which  twines  around  any  thing  within  its  reach  with  great  tena- 
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city,  and  thus  forms  a  firm  support  for  the  vine.  Tlie  tendril  is  always  on  the 
side  opposite  the  leaf.  A  little  lower  down  on  the  same  branch  the  tendril  is 
replaced  by  a  bunch  of  fruit,  which,  like  the  tendril,  is  on  the  side  opposite  the 
leaf:  they  always  alternate  each  other.  We  have  known  artists,  oddly  enough, 
to  represent  the  fruit  and  the  leaf  as  proceeding  from  the  same  side.  The  leaf- 
stalkj  foot-stalk,  petiole,  etc.,  is  the  stem  which  unites  the  leaf  to  the  branch. 
The  shape  of  the  leaf,  the  size  and  form  of  the  bunch,  the  form  and  color  of  the 
fruit,  and  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct  chap- 
ter at  some  future  time. 


[BngrftTing,  ikvwtng  the  prlnelpal  parts  of  the  Tine.    Itisdnwn  toaaedeof  aqnarter 
of  an  inch  to  tha  Ibot] 


DUhudding  is  a  term  often  used,  but  it  is  little  understood  by  novices.  It  is 
simply  to  rub  off  or  cut  out  a  bud  ;  for  example,  if  you  rub  off  or  cut  out  the 
buds,  0, 0,  o,  on  the  cane  A,  you  disbud  it.  Ptnchifig  in  is  an  operation  p<*rff>rined 
chiefly  on  the  laterals,  and  constitutes  the  principnl  part  of  iummer  pruning  ;  it 
consists  of  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the  young  and  tender  branches  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  ;  if  the  operation  is  delayed  too  long,  the  knife  will  have  to  take  the 
place  of  the  thumb  and  finger,  unless  these  appendages  in  the  reader's  case  happen 
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to  be  much  tougher  than  ours.  Dormant  buds  or  eyes  are  such  as  have  not  been 
developed  into  branches ;  these  are  always  abundant  on  the  vine,  especially  on 
the  old  wood,  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  cut  an  old  vine  down  to  within 
even  a  foot  of  the  ground  without  developing  a  number  of  them.  Nature  is 
bountiful  to  the  vine  in  this  respect.  Stopping  is  sometimes  used  synon^  niously 
with  "  pinching  in  ;"  but  we  shall  confine  its  use  to  the  removal  of  the  ends  of 
the  principal  growing  branches ;  thus  we  shall  stop  a  branch  and  pinch  in  a  late- 
ral. Bleeding  is  a  word  u^ed  to  denote  the  flow  of  sap  caused  by  pruning  late  in 
spring. 

We  believe  we  have  now  explained  most  of  the  terms  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  pruning  and  training ;  there  are  others  which  can 
very  well  be  explained  as  the  subject  proceeds.  Those  we  have  given,  however, 
are  indispensable  to  the  beginner,  and  he  should  learn  them  thoroughly  if  he 
would  make  grape-culture  a  pleasant  and  easy  study. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  parts  of  the  vine  indicated 
by  the  engraving  :  a,  primary  roots  ;  6,  secondary  roots  ;  c,  the  base  of  the  vine  ; 
rf,  the  neck  ;  «,  the  trunk  ;  /,  the  head  ;  g^  g^  the  arwwr ;  A,  a  long  cane  ;  i,  a  short 
cane ;  A-,  a  single  spur  /  /!,  a  double  spur  ;  w,  a  growing  cane  furnished  with  foliage, 
etc. ;  n,  a  lateral ;  o,  o,  buds  ;  p^  a  tendril.  Among  other  important  terms  to  be 
remembered  are,  fruit  wood^  annual  wood^  biennial  wood^  disbiulding,  pinching  in, 
stopping,  etc. 
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LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT.— No.  XXI.    "PLANTATION." 

BY   OKO.  X.  WOODWARD, 
Civil  and  Lftodaeap*  lD8lDfl«r,  ST  Pwk  Boir,  New  York. 

Trk  embellishment  of  ground  may  be  very  properly  considered  under  two 
heads,  one  of  which  relates  to  its  money  value,  and  the  other  to  its  beauty  and 
enjoyment ;  and  as,  in  the  progress  of  taste  in  all  matters  belonging  to  country 
life,  the  beautiful  has  necessarily  become  an  essential  part  of  the  value  of  real 
property,  it  would  appear  to  be  good  policy  to  do  something  that  shall  enhance 
the  prospective  value  of  lands  seeking  a  market. 

Landed  property  remote  from  large  cities  and  villages  seldom  acquires  a  fancy 
value  ;  yet  we  know  that  its  attractiveness  or  chances  of  sale  are  increased  many 
fold  if  fine  trees  and  shrubbery  have  been  judiciously  preserved  or  planted,  and 
home  surroundings  and  comforts  been  cared  for.  The  ai^ument  used  among 
some  of  the  practical  cultivators  of  the  soil,  that  the  land  is  of  more  value  for 
other  purposes,  is  about  the  most  frivolous  that  could  have  been  suggested,  as 
4  there  is  more  money  in  an  ornamental  tree  at  any  period  of  its  existence,  than 
there  is  in  the  mbst  remunerating  farm  crop  that  could  be  grown  on  the  ground 
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it  would  occupy,  and  the  proper  labo^  attendant  on  one  is  not  more  than  required 
by  the  other. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  handsomely-wooded  accessories  of  the  &rm 
house  or  country  residence  with  the  bare,  unsheltered  dwelling,  exposed  to 
wintry  blasts  and  summer  suns,  to  note  the  difference ;  a  difference  for  which 
neither  economy  nor  utility  can  afford  a  reason. 

The  greatest  charms  of  landscape  beauty  are  wVoUy  dependent  on  trees  and 
shrubbery ;  without  them  fine  moulded  surfaces  and  highly  finished  roadways 
become  tiresome.  The  variety  of  form  and  color,  the  division  of  ground  and 
vistas,  the  ability  to  conceal  defects  and  develop  beauties,  are  all  due  to  the 
attractive  and  variable  qualities  of  wood. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  love  of  rural  life,  and  the  uni>rersal  good  taste 
that  characterizes  those  who  seek  it  for  the  health  and  enjoyment  it  affords,  it 
would  seem  like  presuming  upon  a  good  deal  of  patience  and  a  wai&t  of  appre- 
ciation, to  offer  for  sale  for  a  home,  land  that  is  barren  of  trees ;  yet  we  know 
that  real  estate,  destitute  of  all  the  available  values  that  handsome  wood  afttadies 
to  it,  is  held  year  after  year  at  the  same  price  as  that  which  possesses  the  ne«dfid 
attraction.  The  sale  of  a  single  piece  of  property  at  a  good  price,  has  heretofore 
had  the  result  of  bringing  up  the  values  of  all  in  the  neighborhood  to  about  the 
same  figures,  without  considering  that  they  are  actually  destitute  of  the  primary 
wants  of  a  tasteful  purchaser ;  and  it  is  only  when  such  property  has  been  in 
market  for  years,  that  the  discovery  is  made  that  high  prices  are  not  entirely 
dependent  upon  convenient  and  rapid  access  to  town. 

The  retired  merchant  or  business  man,  who  seeks  repose  in  a  country  home 
and  its  attendant  pleasures,  naturally  prefers  to  purchase  property  not  wholly 
destitute  of  wood,  as,  no  matter  how  many  examples  may  be  quoted,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  convince  one  advanced  in  life  that  he  may  hope  to  plant  fine  trees, 
witness  their  development,  and^  enjoy  their  beauty  and  protection.     However 
much  one  might  wish  to  accomplish  this,  it  is  nevertheless  a  true  and  judicious 
policy  to  pay  an  over  liberal  price  for  that  which  either  nature  or  art  has  to  some 
extent  shaped  and  clothed  to  one's  liking.     It  is  an  undertaking  of  considerable 
importance  to  one  past  middle  life,  to  start  and  construct  a  fine  country  seat  from 
the  treeless  farm  ;  it  is  productive  of  too  much  hard  work  and  annoyance  to  be 
sought  after ;  and  to  those  who  know,  it  is  actually  a  matter  of  economy  to  pay 
a  round  price  for  a  place  that  has  at  least  advanced  into  the  first  period  of  its 
existence.     We  speak  now  of  that  class  of  improvements  which  are  to  a  v&ry 
great  extent  dependent  on  time  to  develop  their  beauties.    The  construction  of 
buildings  and  roads,  the  necessary  graduation  of  ground,  etc.,  can  be  easily  aooam-- 
plished  in  a  year  or  two ;  but  to  successfully  embellish  a  place  with  wood  must 
necessarily  be  a  work  of  time ;  one,  however,  quite  proper  and  agreeable  to  tho9e 
who  do  not  undertake  it  when  on  the  down-hill  side  of  life.     Planting  for  imme- 
diate effect  in  this  climate,  must  be  at  the  expense  of  future  effect ;  removal  of 
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large  trees  is  an  uncertain  matter,  except  by  the  most  skillful  hands ;  and  even 
then  it  requires  time  to  wear  off  those  indications  which  to  an  experienced  eye 
tells  the  story  of  their  removal. 

Within  the  railroad  influence  of  large  cities,  accessible  by  the  business  class, 
fine  and  attractive  sites  command  a  liberal  price ;  yet  there  must  be  a  strong 
inducement  m  the  way  of  location,  views,  etc,  to  work  off  a  naked  site  at  the 
ruling  rates.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  moderate  amount  of  desirable  wood  characterizes 
those  first  taken.  To  any  one  who  is  credulous  regarding  the  value  of  orna- 
mental trees,  and  the  rate  of  interest  they  pay,  let  him  advise  with  the  owner  of 
•  naked  but  otherwise  desirable  location,  that  has  been  on  the  market  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  he  will  get  an  admission  of  value  that  perhaps  will  startle  him. 
"A  couple  of  hundred  dollars  judiciously  expended,  ten  years  ago,  in  ornamental 
trees,  would  have  enabled  me  to  sell  this  place  readily,  and  at  a  price  that 
would  have  covered  more  than  a  hundred  fold  the  cost,  labor,  and  interest  on 
them.'^  For  it  must  always  be  considered  that  attractiveness  is  essential  to  a 
purchaser  willing  to  pay  a  fancy  price  ;  you  must  eatch  his  eye.  This  is  thor- 
oughly understood  in  every  other  business,  particularly  so  by  every  merchant 
and  mannfiuiturer,  and  its  application  to  real  property  is  of  even  more  value. 

Ornamental  planting  in  its  early  stages,  if  properly  managed,  is  not  an  expen- 
sive matter,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  investment  that  will  pay  as  good  a 
rate  of  interest  as  nK>ney  securely  put  out  in  any  other  form.  We  might  almost 
say  that  it  will  pay  a  fiur  interest  upon  the  reasonable  value  of  the  whole  prop- 
erty, and  in  many  instances  we  might  name  this  would  be  no  extravagant  asser- 
tion. 

There  can  not  be  devised  in  this  appreciative  age  a  more  certain  form  of  mak- 
ing real  estate  desirable,  than  by  beautifying  it  with  ornamental  wood.  Properly 
managed,  the  moment  the  planting  is  finished,  a  value  has  been  added  to  it  that 
many  times  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  trees  and  labor  ;  and  as  each  succeeding  year 
adds  to  their  size  and  beauty,  there  is  a  fund  accumulating  that  fully  compensates 
for  any  anxiety  or  anticipated  loss,  when  obliged  to  hold  property  over  periods 
of  depreciation. 

If  those  who  hold  real  estate  for  a  market  would  take  into  consideration  these 
lacts,  they  would  find  them  productive  of  valuable  practical  results.  The  pur- 
chaae  and  planting  of  small  trees  is  not  an  expensive  matter,  and  our  numerous 
and  well-known  nurseries  afford  the  greatest  choice  at  prices  less  than  they  could 
be  taken  from  their  native  localities.  Indeed,  a  gentleman  who  is  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  landscape  art,  has  stated  that  he  can 
import  evei^reens  from  England  at  less  cost  than  he  can  obtain  them  from  the 
neighboring  hills,  when  ttie  time  spent  in  selecting  specimens,  the  labor  of  their 
removal,  and  the  chances  that  they  will  live  and  do  well,  are  taken  into  considera- 
tioo. 
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PROTECTING  THE  BIRDS. 

BY   BROOKLTV. 

Do  you  not  think  this  matter  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Societies  1  I 
send  you  our  local  paper,  with  some  remarks  called  forth  by  a  proposition 
brought  forward  in  the  Common  Council  to  import  English  Sparrows  to  destroy 
the  inch-worms.  That  our  birds  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  number,  espedally  in 
the  vicinity  of  towns,  is  a  lamentable  &ct ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
insects  increase. 

The  greatest  destroyers  of  birds  I  take  to  be  children,  their  parents  often, 
through  thoughtlessness  or  ignorance,  encouraging  them  in  it.  Should  think  the 
best  means  to  overcome  this  would  be  to  widely  disseminate  the  knowledge  of 
their  usefulness  ;  teach  the  children  to  respect  the  nests,  eggs,  and  the  birds  them- 
S(;lve8.  If  this  were  done,  they  would  soon  take  as  much  pleasure  in  encouraging 
as  they  now  do  in  destroying  them.  A  ready  mode  of  spreading  this  knowledge 
would  be  through  the  public  and  other  schools ;  interesting  illustrated  readii^ 
books  upon  the  subject  would  be  good. 

Many  grown  people  require  educating  upon  this  point  as  well  as  the  children  ; 
they  would  be  very  apt  to  learn  from  them.  Laws  upon  the  subject  should  be 
passed  and — there^s  the  rub — enforced;  but  a  proper  public  sentiment  will  do 
more. 

I  suppose  it  may  be  stated  that  all  our  birds,  except  those  of  prey,  are  useful 
in  destroying  insects ;  even  that  much  derided  individual,  the  Crow,  probably  does 
more  good  than  harm  ;  he  and  the  Robin  and  Cat  Bird  are  annoying  at  times,  but 
should  judge  it  better  policy  to  limit  their  depredations  by  scaring,  rather  than 
destroying  them.  The  grain  and  fruit  they  take  are,  probably,  but  small  wages 
for  the  service  they  perform. 

In  connection,  how  few  have  any  respect  or  feeling  for  toads,  or  know  how 
valuable  they  are  to  the  gardener. 

Apropos  of  insects.  One  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  combating  them  is, 
now,  at  this  slack  season,  to  go  round  with  an  old  knife,  and  grope  in  the  cracks 
of  fences,  trees,  outbuildings,  etc.  The  quantity  that  can  be  found  is  astonishing ; 
and  every  one  destroyed  now,  prevents  the  hatching  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
the  feeding  ones  next  summer.  The  common  directions  for  dusting  with  ashes, 
lime,  etc.,  is  to  do  it  when  the  dew  is  on ;  it  then  sticks  to  the  leaves,  and  makes 
the  plants  look  unsightly,  if  it  does  not  seriously  injure,  by  choking  them.  I, 
therefore,  have  adopted  doing  it  on  a  still  day,  when  the  foliage  is  dry.  Tlie 
bodies  of  the  insects  against  which  this  means  is  effectual  (Pear  Slug,  for  instance) 
are  viscid,  and  the  dust  will  stick  to  them  only,  which  is  what  is  wanted. 
A  Picking  off  is  the  only  remedy  against  many.  To  those  who  object  to  fingering 
them,  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  a  pair  of  light  spring-steel  nippers,  set  to  open 
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about  half  an  inch  at  the  points.  A  slight  squeeze  vill  settle  them ;  or  they  may 
be  dropped  into  a  cup  containing  a  little  common  oil.  A  small,  spring-bottom 
can  of  oil  is  a  good  weapon  against  the  hairy  caterpillars  sometimes  so  numerous. 
Two  or  three  drops  squirted  on  them  eiTeotually  disposes  of  them. 

It  is  recommended  to  hang  wide-mouthed  bottles,  half  filled  with  sweetened 
water,  among  fruits  attacked  by  wasps  and  flies.  Tried  and  abandoned  it,  think- 
ing it  attracted  them  in  greater  numbers,  and  the  fVuit  suffered  more  than  it  would 
have  done  had  they  not  been  there. 

lliink  the  value  of  the  carnivorous  beetle  (chiefly  represented  here  by  the 
well-known  Lady  Bird,  invaluable,  both  in  the  grub  and  perfect  state,  as  the  ene- 
my of  Plant  Lice  and  Squash  Bugs)  is  not  sufliciently  known. 

The  Humble  Bee  should  be  respected.  Vi<ie  Darwin,  who  states  it  is  the  only 
insect  that  can  impregnate  Red  Clover. 

Ants — ^Are  they  not  useful,  if  sometimes  annoying  1  As  the  attendant  upon 
Uie  Aplus,  may  they  not  prevent  them  damaging  the  plants  as  mudi  as  they  would 
if  their  excretions  were  not  removed  1  Do  they  not  act  as  impregnators  in 
closed  houses  to  whidi  bees  have  not  access  ?  I  thought  they  did  me  good  service 
in  a  Cucumber  frame  this  spring. 

Earth  Worms — Do  they  really  do  any  damage]  Are  they  not  consequent 
and  attendant  upon  disease,  rather  than  the  cause  thereof  1  They  are  made  a 
great  bugbear  in  many  books,  and  much  stress  is  laid  upon  how  to  avoid  them  : 
^  Place  broken  crocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots ;  stand  them  upon  a  layer  of  cin- 
ders, shells,  etc.,  to  avoid  earth  worms."  To  avoid  stagnant  moisture,  I  think, 
would  have  been  more  correct. 

In  the  open  ground,  should  think  the  presence  of  worms  in  large  numbers  proof 
posidve  of  defective  drainage ;  and  if  plants  were  diseased,  as  would  most  likely 
be  the  case,  should  lay  it  to  that,  and  not  to  the  worms. 

[We  are  obliged  to  you  for  the  article  and  accompanying  papers.    The  subject 

is  entirely  within  our  jurisdiction.     The  resolution  now  before   the  Common 

Council  of  Brooklyn,  appropriating  $500  for  the  importation  of  English  Sparrows, 

ought  not  to  be  entertained.     Such  an  appropriation,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  a 

useless  waste  of  money.     We  have  insectiverous  birds  enough  of  our  own,  and 

some  quite  as  fond  of  the  home  of  man,  and  as  easily  domesticated,  as  the  English 

Sparrow ;  but,  like  the  dove  that  went  out  from  the  ark,  they  can  find  no  place 

of  rest  in  our  cities ;  even  the  house  Swallow  soon  disappears.     Aside  from  other 

causes  which  combine  to  produce  this  result,  we  can  look  for  nothing  else  so  long 

as   stoning  and  shooting  innocent  birds,  and  stealing  fruits,  are  not  regarded  as 

crimes  to  be  reprobated  and  punished.     Birds  would,  beyond  all  perad venture, 

keep  down  this  insect  pest,  but  it  is  certain  that  we  can  not  have  the  birds,  and  we 

must  resort  to  other  means,  and  these  means  are  within  the  reach  of  the  Common 

Council  of  Brooklyn,  if  they  are  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  without  resorting  to  the 

vandalism  of  cutting  down  the  beautiful  trees  which  adorn  the  city,  as  proposed 
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by  some  of  the  members.  We  can  not  help  losing  our  patienoe  at  a  proposition 
of  this  kind.  ^*  Brooklyn  "  8u^;ests  that  we  ^'  now,  at  this  sUdc  season,  go  round 
with  a  knife,  and  grope  in  the  eraoks  of  fences,  trees,  outbuildings,  etc."  This  is 
good  advice ;  but  our  city  &thers  need  be  under  little  necessity  for  groping,  (pro> 
vided  they  are  not  ^*  all  right,")  for  millions  of  nests  may  be  pliunly  seen  on  the 
trees  all  oyer  the  city.  Those  $500  may  be  much  more  wisely  spent  at  home, 
especially  during  these  times  of  distress.  Some  of  our  readers  will  be  amused  at 
the  idea  of  catching  caterpillars  with  nippers  and  a  drop  or  two  of  oil ;  we  do  not 
believe  they  will  survive  either  when  vigorously  applied.  We  think  Mr.  Darwin 
is  altogether  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Humble  Bee  is  tiie  only  insect  that 
can  impregnate  Red  Clover ;  but  this  fact  will  not  detract  from  any  usefulness 
that  may  pertain  to  the  Humble  Bee.  The  Lady  Bird  we  regard  as  a  friend,  but 
do  not  feel  sure  about  the  ants.  So,  too,  we  regard  earth  worms  as  very  useful 
friends,  but  we  prefer  that  they  should  not  get  in  our  pots ;  when  they  do,  we  are 
certain  to  give  them  a  dose  of  lime  water  to  drive  them  out.  We  do  not  think 
their  destruction  in  the  open  ground  at  all  desirable. — En.] 
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AN    HOUR   IN   THE   VINEYARD. 

BT   JNO.  8.  RBID. 

'Tis  winter,  and  the  snow  lies  cold  and  white  on  the  leafless  vines.  Not  a 
single  grape  is  found  in  all  the  vineyard,  and  the  snow-birds  chirp  mournfully 
among  the  waving  canes.  The  vital  principle  appears  dead  or  dormant,  and  the 
bud,  enwrapped  in  its  waxen  sheet,  shows  to  the  unpracticed  eye  no  sign  of  life. 
Yet,  but  a  few  months  will  revolve,  and  vernal  winds  will  fim  the  dry  branches  of 
the  vineyard,  and  the  life-giving  principle  will  arise  and  fill  the  fibres  of  the  vine ; 
the  bud  will  burst  its  cerements,  and  the  young  leaf  will  spread  its  green  folds 
to  the  sun,  and  the  dew  and  the  summer^s  rain  will  cause  it  to  bloom  and  blos- 
som, until  the  tender  clusters  become  full  of  the  melting,  invigorating  juice, 
which  cheereUi  the  heart  of  God  and  man. 

How  beautifully  prophetic  is  the  embleniatic  vine  of  the  destiny  of  man. 
Death  comes  with  his  snowy  mantle,  and  enwraps  us  in  his  cold  embraces ;  the 
grave  entombs  us  from  the  eye  of  friendship,  and  a  deep  silence  reigns  all  around. 
But  soon,  ah,  soon,  the  voice  of  spring  is  heard  among  the  dry  bones,  and  the 
vital  forces  resume  their  action ;  bone  flies  to  its  fellow,  and  the  brain,  wanned 
into  life,  awakes  the  heart  from  its  long  sleep,  and  sends  the  vital  current  through 
every  artery  and  every  vein.  The  eye  assumes  its  light,  and  the  cheek  its 
roseate  covering,  and  life  immortal  invites  the  once  lonely  sleeper  to  its  pure 
abode.  No  one  can  follow  horticulture  for  any  length  of  time,  without  feeling 
how  wholly  dependent  he  is  to  some  superior  Power,  no  matter  what  his  teach- 
ings heretofore  may  have  been  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  becomes  the  student  of  this 
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beautiful  sdenoe,  the  beauties  of  nature  attend  his  steps  and  surround  him  on 
I '    every  side,  so  that  he  naturally  leans  to  the  side  of  virtue,  and  becomes  a  purer 
,   and  better  man. 

But  I  am  moralizing  instead  of  naturalizing,  as  many  of  your  readers  will  say ; 
hence,  for  the  present,  I  will  throw  aside  the  mantle  of  the  moralist,  and  talk 
'  I    with  nature  in  one  of  her  stormiest  moods. 

'         January  16,  1862.     On  surveying  the  vineyard,  I  found  the  snow  covering  the 

frozen  ground  for  some  inches ;  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to  6°  under  zero, 

and  the  weather  in  general  was  uncomfortably  cold.    Several  of  the  grape-vines 

I '    broke  brittle  as  a  pipe-stem :  the  tips  of  the  canes  of  the  Catawba,  Union  Vil- 

lage,  Anna,  Clara,  £1  Passo,  and  Bland,  were  all  injured.    My  Delawares  were 

'  I    younger  than  the  above-named  grape-vines,  and  showed  signs  even  worse  than 

' ,    tfaem.     The  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific^  and  White  Fox,  all  looked  hale  and 

'  •    hearty.     Icicles  hung  as  mock  diamonds  from  the  frozen  branches  of  the  Peach, 

Plum,  Cherry,  and  Apple ;  every  thing  seemed  to  wear  the*  appearance  of  sad- 

j  I    ness ;  so  that,  feeling  rather  uncomfortable  myself,  I  left  the  vineyard,  and  sought 

>  I   refuge  and  recreation  in  the  wine-cellar. 

i  I  From  my  former  article  you  will  perceive  that  I  am  not  a  professional  vintner, 
I  only  growing  my  own  grape-vine,  and  making  my  own  wine ;  and  as  you  appear 
I  {  to  have  got  into  the  channel  of  the  Rhine,  and  seem  anxious  to  know  how  wine 
I  ]  is  made  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  I  for  one  will  add  my  mite  to  the  gene. 
I  j  nd  stock  of  information,  and  perhaps  may  afford  some  benefit  to  those  who  are 
as  ignorant  as  myself. 

The  best  wine  grape  which  we  have  in  the  West  for  general  purposes,  is  the 

Catawba,  although  it  is  said  that  the  Delaware  yields  a  Jiner  wine.    The  grape 

ought  to  be  thoroughly  ripe  before  pulling ;  not  dead  ripe,  as  some  would  call  it, 

otherwise  it  loses  much  of  its  vinous  spirit,  and  does  not  yield  in  quantity  so 

much  as  when  pulled  at  the  proper  time.    The  press  used  by  me  is  a  portable 

eider  press,  one  which  contains  about  two  bushels  of  grapes ;  and  in  pressing, 

such  power  is  used  as  will  force  a  juice  having  a  density  and  sweetness  of  not 

less  than  75^  in  the  wine  scale.    This  weight  of  must  will  yield  about  7^  per 

'  /    cent  of  alcohol,  and  with  less  than  this  the  wine  will  not  keep.     In  pressing,  the 

I    juice  18  strained  through  a  wire  sieve  or  fine  small  basket,  to  keep  back  skins, 

'    bruised  grapes,  etc.,  yet  allowing  enough  of  the  albumen  and  mucilage  to  pass 

'    into  the  barrel.    The  barrel  should  not  be  less  than  40  gallons,  and  over  this,  up 

'    to  1,000  gallons,  the  better. 

-  I  Tlie  muslj  when  ready  for  fermenting,  should  be  taken  into  a  warm  cellar,  not 

'    Jem  than  60^  Fahr.,  and  fermented  under  water ;  by  this  I  mean,  that  a  siphon 

^  J    should  be  run  into  the  bung-hole,  large  enough  at  one  end  to  dose  the  hole, 

;    while  the  other  end  is  plunged  into  a  cup  of  water,  so  that  during  the  process  of 

fermentation  the  aroma  will  be  retained,  and  nothing  but  the  gas  be  allowed  to 

»pe.    This  process  occupies  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  according  to  the  richness 
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of  the  must ;  and  the  practiced  ear  will  know  when  to  stop  the  fenneiitati<m,  by 
listening  to  the  modulations  of  the  action  of  the  wine.  It  is  then  filled  up,  bung 
full,  with  other  wine,  and  allowed  to  stand  on  the  lees  until  spring,  when  it  is 
racked  off,  and  placed  away  in  a  cool  cellar  for  maturing  and  fining  all  of  its  im- 
purities.  Wine,  until  it  is  one  year  old,  ought  not  to  be  bottled,  but  frequently 
racked  during  the  first  and  second  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  if  Uie  mu$i  has  been  good,  and  the  manipulations 
well  attended  to,  the  wine  is  fit  for  use ;  but  it  will  taste  rough  on  the  tongue, 
and  somewhat  sour  to  the  palate ;  hence  many  pronounce  pure  wine  no  better 
than  hard  cider.  A  chemical  analysis  of  pure  wine  places  tartaric  acid,  grape 
sugar,  and  water,  as  the  ingredient  component  parts ;  and  die  more  of  this  add, 
with  an  excess  of  sugar,  makes  the  richer  and  better  wine,  the  sugar  overcoming 
the  acidity  of  the  tartar.  Some  grapes,  instead  of  having  an  eicess  of  tartaric 
acid,  have  almost  none,  and  their  excess  is  either  citric  or  malic  acid ;  henoe  the 
wine  is  sour,  and  will  not  mature  or  keep.  The  Isabella,  Concord,  and  some  of 
the  wild  grapes,  contiun  citric  add  instead  of  tartaric,  while  the  apple  and 
some  other  fruits  have  the  malic  acid  in  excess ;  consequently  hard  cider  is  the 
result.  In  bottling,  I  never  bottle  under  one  year  old,  and  then  I  cork  and  seal, 
and  lay  away  in  sand  in  a  temperate  cellar  of  about  50^,  placing  the  bottles  on 
their  sides.  When  the  wine  is  fiiUy  ripe  and  ready  for  use,  I  need  not'inform 
you  how  to  drink  it,  although  there  is  more  art  in  this  Uian  in  all  the  rest. 

Perhaps  you  may  remember  of  the  wager,  once  laid  in  Paris,  as  to  the  proper 
mode  and  manner  of  drinking  wine,  and  how  it  was  decided.  If  you  do  not,  be- 
lieving you  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  I  refer  you  to  the  liUerati  of  that 
famous  city,  and  to  the  Grand  Monarch,  who  now  wields  the  sceptre  of  France. 
So  much  for  wine  ! 

In  my  next  communication,  I  will  give  you  a  synopsis  of  the  mode  and  manner 
of  making  composite  wine  in  the  West     By  composite  wine  I  mean,  that  which  is 
not  pure^  but  such  as  is  made  from  grapes  not  fully  ripe,  where  either  sugar  or 
brandy  is  necessary,  to  give  it  strength,  in  order  to  keep.     In  the  meantime, 
let  me  say,  that  cleanliness  is  an  all-important  adjunct  in  wine-making.     The 
press,  funnels,  barrels,  every  thing  should  be  clean.    The  cellar  pure  in  air,  and 
cooling  in  its  nature.    The'  casks,  fumigated  with  sulphur  matches,  and  sweeteaed 
with  juniper  berries ;  and  the  must  drawn  off  in  tiie  spring,  when  the  weather 
is  mild,  clear,  and  dry.    For  every  bushel  of  ripe  Catawba  grapes  the  yield  in 
must  should  not  be  less  than  three  gallons ;  and  for  every  gallon  of  must  there 
should  be  a  return  of  90  per  cent,  of  pure  wine.     Every  acre  of  grapes,  when  in 
full  bearing,  should  yield  250  gallons  of  must ;  if  more  than  this,  the  wine  is 
defident  in  strength  and  quality,  and  an  injury  to  the  next  year's  crop. 

Although  a  mere  amateur  in  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  far  from  bein^  an 
expert  in  the  manu&cture  of  wine,  my  neighbors  think  that  my  wine  is  hard  to 
beat ;  and  as  a  sample  of  some  I  now  have  on  hand,  in  order  that  you  may  test 
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its  qualitjf  I  send  you  by  express  two  bottles,  one  of  my  red-cork,  and  one  of 
my  green,  so  that  you  may  report  on  them  at  some  of  your  horticultural  conver- 
mnone^  when  you  and  your  friends  meet. 

[We  are  very  glad  of  the  pleasure  of  spending  another  "  Hour  in  the  Vine- 
yard "  with  you,  and  trust  the  pleasure  may  be  oft-repeated.  Your  mode  of 
making  wine  is  a  good  one,  and  is  explained  in  such  a  plain,  practical  manner  as 
to  make  it  of  much  value  to  our  readers.  Such  directions,  faithfully  carried  out, 
will  result  in  the  production  of  a  good  pure,  wine,  and  we  very  much  doubt  the 
propriety  of  making  any  other.  The  two  bottles  were  received,  for  which  we 
thank  you.  We  hope  we  shall  not  disappoint  you  in  pronouncing  the  "  green 
cork  "  below  the  mark.  The  "  red  cork  "  is  the  nearest  approach  to  Mr.  Mottier's 
wine  of  any  that  we  have  received,  and  that  is  the  highest  compliment  we  can 
pay  it.  If  it  is  ever  our  good  fortune  to  come  and  see  you,  we  hope  you  will 
have  in  the  cellar  a  good  supply  of  the  ^^  red." — ^Ed.] 


LIQUID  GRAFTING  WAX. 
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Mr.  UHom ms-Lxfort  (or,  as  others  spell  the  nAme^Lhomme'Le/ort)  invented,  not 
many  years  ago,  a  grafting  composition,  which,  when  generally  known,  will,  no  doubt* 
supersede  all  others  now  in  use,  either  for  grafting  purposes  or  for  covering  wounds 
of  trees.  It  is  very  cheap,  very  easily  prepared,  and  keeps,  oorked  up  in  a  bottle  with 
a  tolerably  wide  mouth,  at  least  six  months  unaltered.  It  is  laid  on  in  as  thin  a  coat 
as  possible  by  means  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood.  Within  a  few  days  it  will  be  as 
hard  as  a  stone.  In  addition  to  all  the  advantages  indicated  above,  it  is  not  in 
the  least  afiected  by  theiiot  sun  of  our  summers,  nor  by  the  severe  cold  of  our 
winters ;  it  never  softens  nor  cracks  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  action  or  changes* 
A  single  instance  which  came  under  my  own  observation,  will  suffice  to  show 
this  clearly.  In  April  List  the  bark  of  a  double^flowering  peach  tree  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  some  goats  several  days  before  I  noticed  the  mischief.  There  was 
hardly  a  place  as  far  up  as  the  goats  had  been  able  to  reach,  where  any  bark  was 
left;  the  few  remaining  particles  were  in  no  connection  whatever;  the  wounds 
were  rough,  and  had  ulready  turned  brown  by  an  exposure  so  long  continued. 
Although  I  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  saving  the  tree,  yet  I  determined  to  try 
it  by  BD  Application  of  the  fluid  grafting  wax  of  UHomme-Lefort^  which  I  had  just 
pordiased  for  the  first  time. 

Tlie  result  is  surprising.  The  tree  is  as  vigorous  as  ever,  the  wounds  having 
healed  over  under  the  cover  of  the  hardened  grafting  wax,  which,  afler  the  lapse 
of  so  many  months,  sticks  as  firmly  to  the  tree  as  if  laid  on  a  few  days  ago. 
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As  long  as  the  inventor  kept  the  preparation  secret,  it  was  sold  at  very  high 
prices.  Even  now  it  is  unknown  to  many ;  I  feel,  therefore,  induced  to  give  the 
recipe,  as  follows : 

Melt  one  pound  of  common  rosin  over  a  gentle  fire.  Add  to  it  an  ounce  of  beef 
tallow,  and  stir  it  well.  Take  it  from  the  fire,  let  it  cool  down  a  little,  and  then 
mix  with  it  a  table  spoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  after  that  about  seven 
ounces  of  very  strong  alcohol,  (95  per  cent.,)  to  be  had  at  any  druggist's  store. 
The  alcohol  cools  it  down  so  rapidly  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  it  again  on  the 
fire,  stirring  it  constantly.  Still  the  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  the 
alcoho]  from  getting  inflamed.  To  avoid  it,  the  best  way  is  to  remove  the  vessel 
from  the  fire  when  the  lump  that  may  have  been  formed,  commences  melting 
again.  This  must  be  continued  till  the  whole  is  a  homogeneous  mass  similar  to 
honey. 

Afler  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  a  tiiin  coat,  it  assumes  a  whitish 
color,  and  becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  being  impervious  to  water  and  air. 

[A  good  liquid  grafting  wax  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  We  have  seen  the 
above  as  used  by  ^*  Horticola,"  and  are  much  pleased  with  it  It  is  better  than  the 
shellac  preparation,  and  is  much  cheaper.  It  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  cov- 
ering wounds  in  trees. — Ed.] 


BIGNONIA  VENUSTA— BUT  WE  WON'T  TELL. 

BT   FOX   MBADOW. 

Just  as  I  received  the  last  month's  Horticulturist,  Mr.  Editor,  I  was  about 
sending  you  a  "secret"  or  two,  concerning  that  most  lovely — ^not  new,  hut  old 
Blgnonia.     Not  for  any  particular  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  information  by 
the  "  gardeners,"  but  for  that  class  of  men  known  as  the  "  Brooklyns,"  who,  when 
they  go  into  a  confectioner's  shop  and  buy  a  plum  cake,  come  out  rather  "  miffed  *• 
if  they  can  not  get  the  secret  of  its  compounds  given  to  "  boot "  with  the  pittance 
paid  for  their  cake.    Well,  sir,  I  thought  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  very 
unjust,  when  he  lays  the  whole  of  his  grievances  flatly  on  the  shoulders  of  that 
most  honorable  body  to  which  your  most  humble  servant  is  proud  to  belong ;  for 
we  think  that  of  all  men,  and  of  all  trades  or  professions,  there  are  none  in  exist- 
ence, more  cheerful  and  willing  to  give  to  the  world  all  they  know,  and  without 
reserve,  than  that  class  of  men  called  gardeners.     There  is  no  paper,  magazine, 
or  periodical  of  any  description,  published  either  in  America  or  Europe,  that  gets 
half  the  support  of  practical  experience  that  is  subscribed  to  Horticulture.     We 
believe  that  gardeners  are  the  most  social  of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  that  they  have  just  discovered  that  they  are  not  eager  to  divul|^e. 
It  is  true,  that  some  of  our  amateur  friends,  who  ask  a  question  or  two,  and  are 
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delicate  in  asking  about  some  simple  little  things  as  details,  which  they  think  thej 
can  get  along  without,  spoil  the  whole  in  consequence.  A  female  acquaintance 
of  ours,  who  is  considered  very  famous  for  making  English  plum  pudding,  was 
asked  one  day  at  the  dinner-table,  by  another  lady  friend,  *'  how  she  made  the 
'  pudding  *  to  look  and  taste  so  very  delicious  *? "  Why,  she  replied,  by  putting 
together  so  much  of  such  ingredients  as  she  then  named.  Her  friend  seemed 
much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  getting  at  the  secret  of  this  pudding  making,  and 
said  that  when  at  home  to-morrow,  she  would  make  one  like  it.  She  did  make 
ity  and  brought  part  of  it  to  be  tasted  by  our  lady  friend  who  gave  her  the  receipt. 
But,  good  gracious !  what  do  you  think,  sir  1  In  the  place  of  using  milk  to  mix 
it  up  with,  as  she  was  directed — ^to  make  it  look  brown,  as  she  thought,  she  used 
common  black  molasses,  and  consequently  it  was  nearly  the  color  of  the  pot  in 
which  it  was  boiled,  and  smelt — oh  !  like  an  old  rum  keg.  "  You  don't  like  my 
pudding,  do  you  1  I  made  it  just  as  you  told  me,  onfy  I  used  molasses,*  because  1 
thought  it  would  answer  the  purpose  of  milk  and  sugar."  That  lady  went  home 
quite  in  a  "  miflf,"  Mr.  Editor,  and  told  all  her  neighbors  that  Mrs.  A.  had  some 
'*  craft  mysteries  "  about  the  pudding  making,  and  that  if  she  had  only  told  her 
the  consequences  of  the  use  of  the  black  molasses  in  the  place  of  milk  and  sugar, 
a  great  many  more  puddings  would  be  eaten  than  there  are  now,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, much  more  flour  and  fruit,  as  well  as  suet  and  milk  would  be  sold  by  the 
trade.  Indeed,  Mrs.  A.  was  much  behind  the  age,  and  in  need  of  enlightenment. 
**  Brooklyn,**  wherever  you  are,  whether  in  Americ&  or  Europe,  itfrite  your  ques' 
iions  to  the  Editors  of  Horticultural  papers  ;  and  let  them  be  as  simple  as  they 
possibly  can  be ;  some  of  the  readers  of  such  journals  will  be  benefited  by  it, 
through  the  answers  given  in  reply.  The  cost  by  this  means  is  only  about  three 
cents,  and  then  the  '*  Brooklyns  "  will  at  all  times  be  independent  of  those  men 
who  pertain  to  ^  crafl  mysteries,"  and  at  the  same  time  yield  a  valuable  support 
to  our  Horticultural  literature. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you  about  that  Bignonia ;  but 

what  I  am  going  to  say,  you  need  not  tell  those  '*  Brooklyns,"  unless  they  offer 

some  apolcjgy  for  the  nice  character  they  have  given  the  gardeners  as  a  whole  body. 

If  this  suggestion  is  complied  with,  which  we  think  the  justice  of  the  case  demands, 

you  are  at  liberty  to  hand  over  a  little  more  of  the  *'  craft  mysteries."     It  would 

be  useless,  Mr.  Editor,  for  me  to  ask  you  if  you  knew  such  a  plant  as  Bignonia 

venusia ;   but  there  is  one  thing  about  it,  perhaps^  that  you  don't  know,  and 

which  I  will  tell  you  just  now.     Sometimes  this  beautiful  creeper,  when  growing 

in  tlie  border  or  a  large  tub  in  the  conservatory,  will  flower  very  profusely,  and 

sometimes  scarcely  at  all.    We  have  seen  immense  plants  spreading  nearly  over 

the  whole  of  the  glass  roof  of  the  house  in  which  it  was  growing,  with  but  a  few 

of  its  handsome  panicles  to  charm  the  hearts  of  those  who  delight  in  the  beauties 

of  flowers.  Ah,  sir,  much  depends  on  how  things  are  grown  to  be  able  to  properly 

appreciate  their  true  value ;  and  we  are  often  very  liable  to  throw  old  things 
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overboard,  not  because  they  are  not  good,  but  because  they  are  old.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  a  "  crack  "  plant  grower  walked  into  a  house  we  know  of,  and 
as  soon  as  he  entered  the  door  he  stood  bewildered,  when  at  last  he  stammered 
out,  "  Good  heaven  !  what  is  that  over  there ! "  and  away  he  rushed  to  it  like  a 
madman.  We  tiiought  he  was  going  to  devour  the  plant,  or  run  off  home  with 
it ;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  right  at  the  plant,  ^^  Pshaw !  *'  said  he,  ^'  old  Linum 
tigrinum  ! "  It  was  an  oldish  plant  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  potted,  about  3  feet 
in  diameter,  and  as  full  of  its  beautiful  little  yellow  trumpets  as  it  could  hold  ; 
so  our  friend  was  taken  in  for  once.  Very  beautiful,  till  he  found  out  what  it  was. 
To  flower  this  variety  of  the  Bignonia  in  a  pot  is  what  we  wish  to  tell  you, 
which  is  not  commonly  done,  or  not  done  at  all  this  way,  except  by  the  individual 
who  is  now  going  to  give  a  little  more  of  **  craft  mysteries."  Modus  operandi. 
Put  a  young  plant  early  in  the  spring  into  a  good  sized  pot,  rich  compost,  such  as 
would  grow  a  good  grape  vine.  In  May,  put  it  outside ;  if  the  plant  has  two  or 
three  shoots,  cut  them  back  to  3  or  4  inches.  This  will  be  the  means  of  produc- 
ing more  shoots.  Train  in  straight  lines  along  some  fence  or  trellis,  and  enable 
the  plant  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  giving  plenty  of  water.  Plunge  the 
pot  in  the  ground  up  to  the  rim,  but  put  a  slate  at  the  bottom  to  prevent  the 
roots  getting  into  the  ground.  Tie,  and  train  the  creeper  as  it  grows.  In  the  fall, 
when  the  time  comes  that  all  such  plants  should  go  into  the  house,  up  with  this  one  ; 
put  some  stakes  into  the  pot,  and  twist  the  shoots  around  the  sticks,  tying  them 
on  carefully.  This  ends  the  work.  Such  plants  in  poU  will  flower  most  beauti- 
fully. The  next  season,  cut  back  the  previous  summer's  growth  to  within  one  eye 
or  bud  of  where  it  started  from,  and  perform  the  operations  of  the  first  season, 
as  described.  In  this  way  the  Bignonia  venusta  will  flower  in  pots  as  freely  as 
Pelargoniums.  The  ends  of  the  young  shoots  should  never  be  nipped  or  cut 
back,  as  the  largest  panicles  of  flowers  are  produced  there.  The  plants  grown 
or  planted  out  in  the  borders  in  glass  structures,  should  have  their  annual  wood 
prUned  back  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  <iut  of  flower,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
gardeners  spur  prune  grape  vines.  Cut  off  all  the  young  growth  every  year  as  soon 
as  flowering  is  over ;  and  if  the  sash  can  be  Uiken  off  the  house  where  such  plants 
are  growing,  so  much  the  better.  It  propagates  freely  by  layers,  and  will  strike 
from  cuttings  of  very  young  wood  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  covered  with  a  Inill 
glass.  The  plants  when  growing  in  pots  will  take  strong  doses  of  liquid  manure, 
which  will  enhance  and  strengthen  their  growth.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  have 
already  trespassed  too  much  on  your  valuable  space,  so  Wb  won't  teli  ant  mo  an. 

[We  will  finish  that  last  sentence  for  you  by  adding  the  words,  "  this  time/' 
and  then  it  will  be  just  like  you  ;  for  of  course  you  will  tell  us  more ;  but  ^^'e 
will  not  tell  "  Brooklyn  "  a  word  of  it,  unless  he  puts  in  a  "  bill  of  exceptions," 
and  vindicates  the  honor  of  a  profession  of  which  you  are  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments.    We  will  just  tell  you,  sub  rosa,  that  we  shan't  believe  a  word  about  tiiat 
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phiin  pudding  till  your  lady  friend  sends  us  a  piece  of  it.  Our  amateur  readers, 
and  a  good  many  others,  will  thank' Fox  Meadow  for  telling  them  how  to  bloom 
the  beautiftil  Bignonia  yenusta  in  pots.  It  is  sometimes  an  intractable  plant, 
even  iu  the  hands  of  good  growers ;  but  this  simple  method  of  growing  it  in 
pots  ought  to  make  its  cultivation  much  more  general,  as  it  will  certainly  make 
it  much  easier.    Fox  Meadow's  "  secrets  "  arc  always  worth  knowing. — Ed.] 
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THE  LOGAN  NURSERY  AND  ITS  EVERGREENS. 

BT   DR.   G.   P.   N0BRI8,  WILMINGTON,  DBL. 

A  SHORT  walk  from  the  Nicetown  cars  brought  us  to  the  well-kept  grounds  of 
Wm.  Bright,  Esq.  During  the  past  year  the  improvements  have  been  numerous 
and  extensive ;  it  would  take  considerable  more  than  civil  war  to  dampen  the 
enthusiasm  of  its  energetic  head.  Among  the  new  things  seen  on  this  occasion 
were  two  span-roofed  graperies ;  one  about  70  by  24,  the  other  200  by  14,  all 
finished  in  the  best  style,  and  to  be  heated  with  hot  water.  The  houses  are,  of 
course,  destined  to  be  worked  entirely  on  the  inside  border  system ;  and  whatever 
may  be  its  advantages  or  disadvantages,  it  is  always  pleasing  to  find  a  man  prac- 
ticing what  he  preaches.  Mr.  Bright  believes  that  inside  borders,  made  as  he 
describes,  will  accomplish  all  that  he  claims  for  them ;  and  the  best  test  of  his 
faith  is  the  considerable  sum  he  has  invested  in  the  experiment.  It  is  a  pleasant 
place  to  visit:  one  always  comes  away  brighter;  and  if  one  does  not  gain  informa- 
tion, it  must  be  his  own  fault,  and  not  that  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  not  only 
ready,  but  eager  to  impart  information  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  his  line  of 
business. 

In  an  adjoining  house,  also  span-roofed,  growing  in  the  inside  border,  all  the 
new  grapes  may  be  seen.  Of  the  Trentham  Black  Mr.  Bright  has  not  a  very 
great  opinion  ;  it  is  a  large  berry,  dark  purple  color,  (when  we  saw  them  they 
were  not  fully  colored,)  but  thinks  it  will  prove  an  indifferent  keeper.  Quite  a 
difierent  opinion  has  Mr.  Bright  from  Mr.  Fox  Meadow,  as  I  found  by  his  reply 
to  my  interrogatory  in  the  January  Gardeners*  Monthly^  respecting  the  merits 
of  the  Barbarossa.  He  thinks  the  Barbarossa  will  not  well  bear  the  restraints 
of  the  inside  border  as  well  as  some  of  the  others.  High  in  his  estimation  stand 
tho  Buck  land  Sweetwater  and  the  Bowood  Muscat.  Bid  well's  Seedling  and 
In^juhnms  Hardy  Prolific  Muscat  are  now  on  their  way  across  the  stormy  ocean, 
iftip>rt4*d  at  a  heavy  outlay  expressly  for  Mr.  Bright. 

The  new  graperies  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  all  finished  in  the  best  style, 
paintt^d,  and  glazed  with  the  best  glass.  The  trellis  in  these  houses  is  original 
with  the  pwprietor.  We  would  attempt  a  description,  but  understand  that  a 
fall  description,  with  drawings,  will  shortly  appear  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Grape 
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book.  The  suooeoB  of  this  book  shows  Mr.  Brigbt's  efbrts  are  not  unappre- 
ciated by  the  horticultural  community ;  the  fiict  of  the  book  haying  run  through 
two  editions  and  a  third  demanded  in  so  short  a  time,  speaks  well  for  its  merits. 
Mr.  Bright's  pot  vines  are  worth  looking  at;  their  culture  is  here  made  a 
specialty,  and  as  much  care  taken  of  them  as  a  man  would  of  his  children.  At 
this  season  they  are  at  rest,  and  carefully  tucked  away  in  a  very  dry  cellar,  with 
light  and  air  admitted  in  fiiir,  favorable  weather ;  they  repose  quietly  until  the 
warm  April  days,  unless  sooner  demanded  for  the  forcing-pit.  Many  varieties  are 
cultivated  for  fruiting,  but  the  principal  demand  is  for  Hamburghs  and  Muscats, 
with  some  inquiry  for  the  Frontignan  family,  snd  sometimes  the  late  grapes. 
We  were  also  shown  the  new  vineries  built  for  Mr.  Drake  and  Dr.  Moore  of  Ger- 
mantown ;  they  are  both  lean-to  houses,  with  inside  detached  borders.  They  are 
both  costly,  but  for  Mr.  Drake^s  grounds  we  would  have  preferred  seeing  some- 
thing more  ornamental — more  in  unison  with  the  costly  character  of  the  dwelling; 
however,  that  may  very  well  come  hereafter,  when  the  present  building  may  be 
well  used  for  an  early  forcing  house.  A  handsome  curvilinear-roofed  vinery 
would  embellish  the  grounds  around  Mr.  Drake's  dwelling ;  and  when  expense 
is  no  object,  and  very  early  grapes  not  sought,  this  style  of  building  would  be 
particularly  appropriate.  The  other  vinery  above  alluded  to  has  many  advan- 
tages in  point  of  position,  being  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  well  protected  by 
a  hill.  It  will  make  a  capital  forcing  house.  A  large  and  ornamental  cistern  is 
placed  directly  in  front,  thereby  insuring  an  ample  supply  of  soft  water. 

Mr.  Bright's  grounds  embrace  about  three  acres,  and  are  most  judiciously  laid 
out.  Here  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  grown  nursery  specimens  that  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with.  Selecting  naturally  vigorous  trees,  they 
have  been  carefully  transplanted  when  young,  and  their  development  allowed 
without  check ;  at  the  same  time,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  excessive  artiEcial 
stimulus.  The  soil  seems  naturally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  hardy 
evergreens,  and  skillful  planting  has  so  protected  the  half  hardy  by  those  whose 
character  was  before  known,  that  all  alike  look  thrifty  and  vigorous.  The  system 
of  pruning  adopted  at  this  nursery  has  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  the 
fine  specimens.  Many  labor  under  the  impression  that  to  use  the  knife  on  an 
evergreen  is  to  ruin  it ;  and  the  recalling  of  some  Balms  of  Gilead  with  some  six 
feet  of  their  lower  branches  entirely  cut  off,  leaving  about  four  of  the  top  with 
their  grace  and  beauty  for  ever  gone,  forcibly  impresses  me,  that  those  who  have 
not  given  the  matter  some  attention  had  better  leave  the  knife  alone.  No  tree 
should  be  pruned  unless  growing  vigorously ;  I  am  speaking  now,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  evergreens,  and  of  pruning  with  reference  to  the  producing  of  a  fine 
form.  April  or  May  is  the  proper  season  for  the  knife ;  and  with  the  Norways, 
if  their  leader  be  entirely  removed,  and  a  lower  shoot  tied  up  for  a  new  leader, 
the  vigor  of  the  tree  is  thrown  into  its  lower  branches,  and  a  beautiful  pyramidal 
form  thereby  produced.     Not  only  on  the  Norway,  but  also  on  the  white  pine  is 
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the  knife  used ;  and  with  what  a  very  happy  effect,  one  has  only  to  visit  the 
Logan  nursery  to  observe.  Very  beautiful,  compact  Siberian  Arbor  Vitas  are  also 
interspersed  among  the  others,  with  a  great  variety  of  the  newer  and  less  known 
kinds.  The  trees  are  usually  removed  in  the  spring,  and  with  much  care,  some- 
thing of  a  ball  being  taken  with  each ;  they  are  then  set  in  their  new  homes  very 
shallowly,  and  carefully  mulched.  They  usually  receive  a  little  looking  after, 
after  leaving  the  nursery ;  and  that  the  time  spent  attending  them  is  profitably 
employed,  many  of  the  well-kept  front  gardens  of  Talhehooken  street,  German- 
town,  will  attest.  Mr.  Bright  points  with  just  pride  to  the  many  well-grown  and 
handsome  specimen  trees  there  placed  under  his  directions  and  superintendence ; 
and  it  is  certainly  much  more  satisfactory  for  the  future  owner  of  the  tree  to  pay 
ten  dollars  for  a  well-grown,  pruned  tree,  carefully  transplanted  and  guaranteed 
to  grow,  than  to  pay  ten  cents  for  the  miserable  rubbish  that  one  sometimes  sees 
encumbering  the  grounds  of  what  would  otherwise  be  handsome  homes.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Bright  charges  ten  dollars  for  his  trees,  for  I  never 
bought  a  tree  of  him ;  but  that  his  trees  would  be  cheaper  at  high  prices  than  the 
stunted  trash  for  nothing. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  can  not  help  alluding  to  the  impositions  prac- 
ticed by  designing  nurserymen  on  the  ignorant  public ;  unfortunately  to  the  many, 
a  tree  is  a  tree,  and  if  it  have  some  branches  and  no  roots,  why  no  matter,  it  is  a 
tree.     I  have  seen  on  a  cold  windy  March  morning — of  all  times  in  the  year  the 
most  unpropitious  for  the  removal  of  the  evergreen  family — cart  loads  of  these 
so-called  trees  "  auctioned  "  off.     Many,  it  is  true,  although  of  some  size,  brought 
but  the  ten  cents ;  but  they  were  very  dear  even  at  that  price.     Farmers,  horti- 
cultural novices,  and  others  buy  these  rootless  trees,  take  them  home,  and  devote 
as  mudi  time  to  planting  as  they  would  to  a  fine  tree,  then  wonder  they  don't 
grow,  why  they  have  no  luck  with  their  trees.     Many  well-intentioned  persons 
are  thereby  discouraged,  and  resolve  to  never  again  make  such  a  profitless  invest- 
ment, and  horticultural  progress  is  thereby  much  retarded.     Now  would  the  ad- 
vice reach  the  ears  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  (but,  unfortunately,  it  won't,) 
we  would  say,  go  to  reliable  nurserymen  ;  pay  a  fair  price ;  trees  can't  be  grown 
for  nothing ;  move  them  late  in  the  spring,  after  the  cold  March  winds  are  over ; 
see  the  trees  removed  yourself,  and  if  a  few  very  fine  ones  only  are  desired,  take 
up  part  of  a  ball  with  them  ;  prepare  the  ground  for  their  reception  carefully  ;  give 
the  holes  at  least  double  the  circumference  that  you  have  seen  for  a  tree ;  then, 
not  going  to  the  subsoil,  place  the  tree  with  the  ball  slightly  elevated  above  the 
sar£ice  of  the  ground ;  keep  the  ground  around  stirred  and  mulched,  during  the 
hot  months,  and  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  not  see  your  tree  languish  or  die. 
If  only  a  few  strong,  quick-growing  evergreens  are  wanted,  and  especially  if  the 
soil  be  poor,  select  the  Austrian  or  Scotch  Pines.     Our  evergreeens  are  more  in. 
jured  by  the  raw  winds  than  by  the  intense  cold,  but  the  two  varieties  of  pines 
above  mentioned  will  defy  any  weather,  and  will  grow  on  the  most  exposed  situ- 
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ations.  Everybody  knows  that  the  Norway  Fir  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  improves 
with  age,  in  this  respect  contrasting  very  &vorably  with  the  Balsaai  Fir,  whidi 
unfortunately  oflen  looks  shabby  with  age.  The  European  Silver  Fir  is  another 
whose  hardiness  is  undoubted;  it  is  a  slow  grower  when  young,  but  after  becom- 
ing established,  oftentimes  grows  into  one  of  the  noblest  of  trees.  The  Hemlock 
although  suoceedmg  better  in  moist  soils,  grows  well  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
The  Red  Cedar,  although  not  often  offered  by  the  nurseryman,  and  of  very  slow 
growth,  is  able  to  stand  any  winter ;  it  unfortunately  browns  at  the  time  wh^ 
we  most  desire  to  see  it  green.  In  enumerating,  the  Arbor  Vit»  must  not  be 
overlooked,  and  we  think  by  all  odds  the  Siberian  has  most  claims  to  attention ; 
of  the  Golden,  the  less  said  the  better.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  those  who 
desire  more  of  a  collection,  is  thought  to  be  the  finest  evergreen  of  Europe. 

[We  have  already  expressed  our  approbation  of  the  neatness  of  Mr.  Bright's 
well-kept  nursery.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  and  the  Golden  Arbor  Vita, 
Doctor  ?— Ed.] 


HOW  THE  ROMANS  GRAFTED  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

BT   HORTICOLA. 

Many  years  ago,  being  disgusted  with  my  inability  to  decide  for  myself  in 
regard  to  the  relative  worth  of  certain  Greek  and  Roman  classics  without  having 
read  them,  I  concluded  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great  Dutch  philologists, 
such  as  Scaliger,  ffematerkuis,  Ruhnken,  and  others,  in  reading  through  all  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  from  Homer  down  to  about  500  years  after  Christ, 
in  a  chronological  order.  As  a  philologist  and  professor  of  classical  literature,  I 
was  very  familiar  with  a  large  number  of  them.  I  spoke  and  wrote  Latin  with  the 
greatest  facility,  and  had  made  and  published  Greek  and  Latin  poems.  In  order 
to  carry  out  my  intention,  I  gave  up  reading,  except  the  classics,  and  so  I  accom- 
plished my  object  in  the  course  of  three  years.  The  readers  of  the  Horticultur- 
ist will  not  misunderstand  me  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  I  studied  all  the  classics  in  so 
short  a  time,  I  only  read  every  one  of  them  through  in  the  original.  By  this  I  was 
enabled  to  judge  for  myself  in  the  conflicting  opinions  concerning  certain  cLissics. 
1  know  now  what  to  think  of  Julius  Ccesar  Scaliger^  (not  his  son  Joseph^  professor 
in  Leyden,)  who  says  in  his  celebrated  book  Poetica,  that  the  elegant  Virgil  was  as 
much  superior  to  the  natural  Homer  as  a  beautifully  dressed  lady  is  superior  in 
appearance  to  a  rustic  cattle-maid.  I  know  now  what  to  think  of  Philip  Me- 
lanchthon,  who  pronounces  Cicero's  book  De  Officiis  the  best  book  in  existence, 
after  the  Bible;  and  of  Henry  Stephens,  who  declares  that  it  is  the  most  tedious 
and  tiresome  work  ever  written.  The  standard  by  which  a  reader  judges  of  a 
book,  is  his  ifidividval  taste^  his  general  culture^  the  richness  and  depth  of  his 
mind;  it  is  true  that 

Fro  capta  lectoris  habent  sua  fiita  Ubelli 
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At  the  time  that  I  was  reading  the  classics,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
cultivation  of  exotic  plants,  especially  Cacti,  of  which  I  had  (hen  the  largest  col. 
lection  on  the  European  continent.  This  induced  me  to  make  extracts,  under  cer- 
tain heads,  of  every  thing  on  agriculture  occurring  in  the  classics,  so  that  I  am  now 
able  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Romans  in 
grafting  the  grape  vine,  directly  from  the  sources.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  not  forget 
that  I  do  not  write  for  philologists;  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  references  to 
such  as  1  deem  absolutely  necessary. 

TTie  Romans  were  very  fond  of  rural  life  and  of  agriculture ;  the  great  and 
rich  among  them  had  country  seats,  for  which  they  selected  the  most  betiutiful 
spots  among  the  mountains,  near  the  sea-shore  or  lakes.  Their  generals,  wlien 
occupied  in  warfare  fiir  from'  Italy,  had  frequently  so  much  interest  in  rural 
affiiirs  that  they  brought  home  with  them  valuable  plants  and  trees.  Lucullus 
introduced  the  cherry  tree  from  Asia  Minor  into  Italy.  That  they,  being  emi- 
nently practical,  should  have  practiced  various  methods  of  propagating  plants,  is 
very  natural,  especially  as  they  had  the  example  of  the  Greeks  before  them  ;  it  is, 
however,  strange,  that  they  were  of  opinion  th^t  a  scion  of  any  kind  would  unite 
with  any  stock.  Pliny  (Historia  Naturalis,  xvii.,  15,  5,  26)  saw  at  Tibur  TuUia  a 
tree  bearing  walnuts,  olives,  grapes,  figs,  pears,  pomegranates,  and  different  kinds 
of  apples.  According  to  Palladius,  (xiv.,)  walnuts,  chestnuts,  apples,  and  pears, 
were  not  only  grafted  on  their  own  stocks,  but  also  on  arbutus,  sloe,  willows? 
platanm,  and  the  ash.  According  to  Diophanes,  (6eop.,  x.,  76,)  the  walnut  is  only 
grafted  on  arbutus ;  according  to  Palladius,  (iL  15,)  also  on  the  plum  and  its  own 
stock.  Pliny  (xvii.,  15,  6,  5^,)  says  that  the  platanus  (Platanus  orientalis,  L.) 
unites  most  readily  with  scions  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees ;  second  to  it  in  this 
respect  is  only  the  oak.  Diophanes  (Geop.,  x.,  76)  asserts  that  apples  grown  on 
platanus  become  red.  Columella  relates  (v.,  11)  that  he  planted  a  fig-tree  near  an 
iilive-tree.  Three  years  after  planting,  he  cut  the  head  of  the  fig-tree  ofif,  split  its 
stem  with  a  wedge,  inserted  in  the  split  a  twig  of  the  olive-tree,  the  bark  of  which 
he  had  removed  on  two  sides,  and  tied  it.  Three  years  after  he  cut  the  twig  of  the 
olive-tree  from  the  mother  plant,  and  it  continued  growing  on  the  fig>tree.  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss'to  reconcile  assertions  so  often  repeated  during  a  series 
of  many  years  with  the  well-established  fact  that  unions  so  unnatural  can  not  be 
effected. 

Still  it  18  time  to  return  to  our  object  in  view. 

The  best  time  for  grafting  the  grape  vine  extends  from  the  20th  of  September  to 
spring,  even  to  June,  according  to  Atticus,  (Pliny,  xvii.,  25.)  Mild,  calm  days 
during  the  increasiDg  moon,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  April,  are  most 
fiivorable  for  the  operation.  (See  Columella,  xi.,  2.)  Pliny  (xvi.,  25,  and  xvii.,  30, 
6)  explains  the  cause  of  it  by  comparing  the  plants  to  the  increased  and  intensified 
wi^nr  of  the  life  of  animals  in  the  spring. 

Tbe  Romans  praotioed  four  methods  of  grafting  the  grape  vine : 
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1.  Inarching.  Two  vines  growing  near  each  other  were  united  by  wounding  a 
shoot  of  each,  and  tying  them  together  till  they  were  united.  The  other  method 
of  inarching,  which  is  performed  by  hewing  the  stock,  flitting  it,  and  insertang 
a  twig  of  another  vine,  has  been  mentioned  above,  when  the  experiment  of  Colu- 
mella was  adduced,  who  inarched  a  twig  of  an  olive  in  a  fig  tree, 

2.  JnserUng  the  scion  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  stock.  This  mediod 
was  chiefly  resorted  to  where  the  stock  was  thick.  (See  Columella,  v.,  11.)  It 
was  aflerwards  superseded  by  the  two  following. 

3.  Cleft  grafting.  I  prefer  putting  here  the  references  together  to  avoid  the 
frequent  interruption  of  the  description.  They  are,  Varro,  i.,  41.  Palladius,  iii,, 
17.     Pliny,  xvii.,  24.     Columella,  vii.     Columella,  iv,,  29. 

Three  days  before  grafting,  the  stock  is  sawed  off  and  smoothed  with  a  knife. 
This  is  done  that  the  sap  may  flow  out.  It  is  then  split  three  fiugers  deep  very 
carefully,  and  the  split  is  opened  by  means  of  a  smooth  wedge  of  bone  or  iron. 
The  scion  ought  to  be  cut  three  days  previous,  from  that  part  of  the  vine  which  is 
exposed  to  the  east ;  it  ought  to  have  three  buds  and  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  vine  yields  the  best  scions,  for  in  the  middle 
it  has  not  so  much  sap.  The  lower  part  of  the  scion  is  cat  in  the  form  of  a  wedge 
aa  long  as  the  split  in  the  stock.  The  cut  ought  not  to  be  deeper  than  to  make 
the  pith  visible.  In  inserting  it  some  writers  require  that  it  should  be  done  with 
both  hands,  but  this  is  superstitious.  Some  tie  the  stock  in  the  place  to  which 
they  wish  the  split  to  extend.  If  the  scion  is  pressed  in  too  tightly,  the  vine  will 
not  bear  until  very  late. 

Some  surround  the  place  of  the  junction  with  a  mixture  of  tar,  chalk,  sand,  and 
cow  dung ;  others  tie  around  this,  moss  or  sods  by  means  of  willow  branches  or 
soft  tape,  to  protect  the  grafts  against  rain,  cold,  or  wind.  In  Pliny's  time  it  was 
thought  sufficient  to  clay  the  whole  over,  so  that  the  scion  projected  about  two 
inches.     The  clay  should  be  mixed  with  some  diaff. 

If  possible,  the  grafl  should  be  inserted  near  the  ground^  and  the  stock  as  well 
as  the  scion  should  be  carefully  covered  with  soil  up  to  the  top.  It  is  advisable  to 
make  some  cuts  in  the  stock,  if  there  should  be  danger  that  the  rising  sap  might 
damage  the  scion ;  it  will  then  flow  off. 

Columella  says  (iii.,  9)  that  he  resorted  to  this  method  in  grafting  two  jugera 
(Roman  acres)  with  an  early  variety  received  from  Spain. 

4.  Grafting  in  a  bored  hole.  (Pliny,  xvii.,  25.  Columella,  v.,  29.)  Through  a 
hole,  bored  in  the  stock,  a  shoot  of  another  vine,  growing  near  it,  is  put,  clayed 
over,  and  tied  with  bark  of  the  elm.  If  there  is  no  vine  growing  near,  a  scion  of 
the  vine  to  be  propagated  is  taken  and  cut  to  the  length  of  about  two  feet.  Its 
lower  end  is  to  be  fitted  to  the  hole  by  scraping  the  bark,  inserted,  and  clayed 
over.     The  scion  ought  to  have  two  buds  above  the  stock. 

This  method  is  the  most  certain ;  for  should  the  scion  not  grow  in  the  first 
spring,  it  will  in  the  second.    The  operation  is  very  much  facilitated  by  the  in 
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trodaction  of  the  gallio  borer,  (terebra  gailica.)  It  does  not  heat  the  wood ;  the 
diips  it  makes  are  as  fine  as  powder,  while  the  borer  formerly  in  use  produced 
coarse  chips  (scobes)  and  left  the  sides  of  the  hole  rough. 

[Horticola  has  here  furnished  us  a  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  grape  vine.  While  reading  the  classics,  we  pursued  a  course 
similar  to  that  of  Horticola,  making  notes  of  all  allusions  to  agricultural  and 
horticultural  subjects,  and  in  this  way  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  interesting 
matter ;  but,  unfortunately,  our  note  book  many  years  ago  was  destroyed  with 
others,  and  we  have  never  ceased  to  regret  the  loss.  The  belief  of  the  early 
Romans,  that -all  kinds  of  trees  could  be  grafted  into  each  other,  is  still  shared 
by  numbers  of  their  descendants  in  Italy  at  the  present  day.  This  subject  might 
be  followed  up  profitably,  and  we  trust  Horticola  will  do  it. — Ed.] 


SPRING   HOT-BEDS  AND  COLD  FRAMES. 

BT  A  JBR8BT  MARKBT  GARDENER. 

Spriho  is  again  at  hand,  and  with  it  come  our  preparations  for  forwarding  and 
hmag  to  antidpate  Nature  by  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

I  can  offer  little  new  in  such  matters  except,  perhaps,  that,  as  our  operations 
are  conducted  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  on  a  lai^e  scale,  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
in  some  respects  our  system  is  simpler  and  cheaper  than  that  adopted  in  private 
practice,  competition  having  the  effect  of  drawing  out  all  contrivances,  so  as  to 
make  our  manner  of  working  as  profitable  as  possible. 

In  the  raising  of  tender  plants,  such  as  tomato,  egg,  melon,  or  cucumber,  there  is 
often  a  great  error  committed  in  starting  too  early,  as  they  can  not  be  safely  planted 
out  in  this  district  until  the  5^th  or  25th  of  May.  The  15th  of  March  is  much 
more  preferable  for  starting  the  hot-bed  than  the  15th  of  February ;  and  if  the 
use  of  a  green-house  can  be  had  by  sowing  in  boxes  there,  there  is  no  necessity 
lor  starting  the  hot-bed  until  the  10th  or  15th  of  April,  when  the  green-house 
plants  that  have  been  sovm  a  month  previous,  in  the  green-hotise,  may  be  planted 
in  the  frame. 

Our  manner  of  making  hot-beds  is  different  from  that  in  general  use  in  private 
gardens :  whether  the  wood-work  of  the  frame  is  stationary  or  portable,  we  in- 
variably use  a  pit  for  the  reception  of  the  prepared  hot  manure.  This  pit  is  from 
2  to  2^  feet  deep,  6  feet  wide,  and  of  any  length  required.  The  advantage  of  this 
over  having  the  hot-bed  built  above  the  ground  is,  that  it  requires  less  heating 
material,  and,  being  all  under  ground,  is  but  little  affected  by  the  outside  tem- 
perature. The  manure  being  duly  prepared  by  two  or  three  turnings,  the  pit  is 
filled  up— packed  moderately  firm — ^to  within  9  inches  of  the  top  of  the  boards, 
tfie  sashes  put  on,  and  kept  close  to  'Mraw  up'*  the  heat.  As  soon  as  the  heat  is 
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found  to  be  up  in  the  frame — ^but  not  before — four  or  five  inches  of  dry  soil  is 
regularly  spread  over  the  surface,  in  which  is  plunged  a  thermometer  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  when  it  indicates  a  temperature  of  80  degrees,  with  a  tendency  to 
decline,  the  seed  is  sown  or  the  seedlings  planted^  as  the  case  may  be.  As  the 
weather  becomes  warm,  and  the  plants  get  vigorous,  water  is  freely  given,  and  air 
in  warm,  mild  days.  The  best  protection  from  frost  at  night  we  find  to  be  straw 
mats,  made  long  enough  to  overlap  the  sash  at  each  end  six  inches,  a  mat  for  a 
six-foot  sash  requiring  to  be  something  over  seven  feet  long. 

For  raising  our  spring  plants  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  or  lettuce,  we  use  only 
cold  frames ;  that  is,  frames  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  without  any  heating 
material ;  these  we  usually  start  by  the  first  week  in  March.  Have  the  ground 
finely  pulverized,  and  sow  rather  thin.  By  one  month  from  the  time  of  sowing 
we  have  fine,  strong,  hardy  plants  for  planting  in  the  open  ground.  Careful  atten* 
tion  is  necessary  in  giving  abundance  of  air,  and  by  covering  up  by  straw  mats 
at  night  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  frot;t 

We  have  practiced  this  plan  for  some  years  past,  and  find  it  cheaper,  requiring 
less  attention,  and  producing  much  better  plants  than  those  raised  in  hot-beds. 

[The  above,  from  a  gardener  who  works  hot-beds  and  cold  frames  by  the  acre, 
is  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  a  decided 
preference  to  hot-beds  made  below  the  surface,  as  being  more  lasting  and  econom- 
ical. Hot-beds  for  raising  plants  for  the  open  air  are  often  overdone;  they, 
ought  to  be  confined  to  sudi  tender  plants  as  the  tomato,  ^;g  plant,  etc.,  and  for 
forcing  an  early  crop  of  radishes,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  eta — Ed.] 
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THE  CINERARIA. 

BT  A.  YKITCH,  NBW   HAVEN,    COVN. 

In  the  estimation  of  many  the  Cineraria  holds  an  important  place  as  a 
green-house  plant ;  and  when  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  their  colors  are  con- 
sidered, their  fresh  and  luxuriant  appearance,  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
obtained  and  cultivated,  this  regard  seems  by  no  means  misplaced.  They  are 
not  difficult  to  manage,  but,  like  all  other  plants,  there  are  modes  of  treatment 
which  suit  them  better  than  others ;  and,  having  grown  them  for  many  years  with 
tolerable  success,  a  few  hints  relating  to  what  we  consider  the  best  way  of  doing 
so,  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Hobticultueist. 

The  most  common  way  of  propagating  them  is  by  sowing  the  seeds  annually ; 
and  by  doing  this  in  August,  the  plants  will  be  in  good  condition  for  flowering  in 
the  green-house  from  January,  if  desirable,  until  May  of  the  Muooeeding  year. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  or  in  pots  well  drained,  placing  them  in  a 


cool,  sheltered  situation,  taking  oare  not  to  saturate  the  soil  in  watering,  and  at  the 
same  time  never  allowing  it  to  become  dry.     The  most  suitable  soil  to  use  is 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  in  about  equal  parts.     By  adding  a  little  charcoal  in 
a  powdered  state,  the  germination  of  the  seeds  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  a 
vigor  bestowed  upon  the  plants  which  otherwise  they  might  not  possess.     The 
pluits^  when  suffidently  large  to  handle,  may  be  potted  at  once  into  the  smallest 
Bized  pots,  placing  them  in  a  frame  or  pit,  so  as  to  shelter  them  from  rains  and 
sfaade  them  from  sunshine.     In  a  few  days  the  shade  might  be  removed  at  all 
1 1  times  except  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  shines.     It  is  better  to  keep 
1 1   them  rather  close  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  daytime ;  should  the  weather  be  dry 
,  I  and  hot,  shading,  when  necessary,  as,  by  so  doing,  they  will  suffer  less  from  ex- 
haustion, than  when  fully  exposed  to  a  dry,  hot  atmosphere.     By  removing  the 
lights  every  night  when  rain  is  not  apprehended,  and  sprinkling  the  plants  over- 
head, at  the  same  time  dampening  the  ground  several  feet  beyond  where  they 
stand,  they  will  grow  rapidly,  and  be  fit  to  shift  into  larger  pots  in  about  four 
weeks,  using  in  this  operation  loam  and  rotted  manure  in  about  equal  parts,  the 
I J   charcoal  not  made  finer  than  it  can  readily  be  done  with  a  hammer,  or  the  back 
of  a  spade ;  and  should  the  loam  naturally  be  fine  in  the  texture,  it  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  sifting  the  finest  particles  out  of  it  before  mixing  with  the 
other  materials.     If  all  goes  well,  they  may  be  shifted  into  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  intended  to  flower,  about  the  first  of  December ;  and  if  really  fine  plants  are 
wanted,  these  should  not  be  less  than  nine  inches ;  the  compost  used  the  same  as 
last,  only  not  quite  so  fine,  and  a  little  hen  manure  added,  if  it  can  be  got. 

But  although  raising  the  plants  from  seed  every  season  is  almost  the  only  way 
in  which  they  are  propagated,  it  is  evident  that  by  this  mode  special  favorites 
will  be  lost,  as  '*  Nature,"  in  cases  of  this  kind,  ^' never  repeats  herself."  It  may  be 
true  that  acme  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  preserving  them  through  the  sum- 
mer, but  these  are  by  no  means  insurmountable,  and,  provided  the  proper  means 
are  adopted,  not  even  difiicult. 

The  plants  wished  to  be  preserved,  if  seedlings,  should  be  cut  down  before  ex- 
haosting  themselves  in  flowering,  and  top  dressed  with  fine  mould,  taking  care  to 
pinch  otr  all  shoots  afterwards  which  manifest  a  disposition  to  flower.  In  the  case 
of  old  yarietiea,  instead  of  trying  to  preserve  the  old  plants,  it  is  better  to  have 
a  set  of  young  ones  propagated  for  this  purpose  in  the  fall  or  early  winter.  These 
should  be  in  quart  pots ;  and  if  not  allowed  to  flower,  will  be  in  fine  condition  for 
keepuig  against  another  year,  while  altogether  larger  and  finer  specimens  can  be 
made  of  them  than  seedlings.  As  soon  as  the  season  will  permit,  they  should 
be  set  out  of  doors,  in  a  shaded  and  airy  situation,  where  they  may  remain  until 
about  the  first  of  August,  when  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pots  and  the  balls 
reduced,  and  put  into  such  sized  pots  as  will  permit  of  their  being  again  shifted 
before  they  are  transferred  to  those  in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower. 
Throughout  the  summer  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  and,  as  is  not 
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unlikely  to  happen,  thrip,  or  some  other  enemy,  may  take  to  them  as  if  they  were 
all  their  own ;  if  so,  they  can  be  cleaned  by  immersing  in  water  oontaining  two 
ounces  of  Gishurst  Compound  to  the  gallon.  As  during  this  season  they  will  be 
in  a  state  of  comparative  rest,  little  attention  will  be  neoessary,  and  no  alarm 
need  be  felt,  should  they  even  look  a  little  unsightly.  If  the  crown  can  be  pre- 
served with  even  tolerable  success,  all  will  be  well,  as,  in  the  autumn,  after  being 
re-potted  into  fresh  mould,  they  will  start  and  grow  with  the  utmost  luxuriance. 
Such  plants  as  we  now  speak  of,  when  potted  in  the  fall,  may  be  placed  in  a  frame 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  kept  rather  dose ;  but  after  they  have  fairly  started  into 
growth,  they  will  do  better  fully  exposed,  until  they  are  in  danger  from  frosts — 
so  placing  them,  however,  as  to  be  screened  from  the  midday  sun. 

In  the  routine  of  management  perfect  success  very  much  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  are  watered,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
want  of  it,  in  many  cases,  is  owing  as  much  to  this  as  any  other  cause.  When 
they  are  allowed  to  become  so  dry  as  to  wilt,  or  when  the  mould  in  the  pots  is 
all  the  time  saturated  with  water,  they  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  spoiled.  In  the 
one  case  they  will  be  weak  and  sickly,  and  liable  to  be  preyed  upon  by  many 
enemies ;  and  in  the  other,  as  they  receive  more  water  than  is  necessary  for  their 
own  wants,  the  leaves  will  have  a  blanched  appearance,  while  many  of  them  wiU 
suddenly  droop  and  die ;  the  flower  stems  will  grow  long  in  the  joints,  and  the 
flowers  be  few  and  straggling.  Too  much  importance,  therefore,  can  not  be 
placed  upon  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  The 
Cineraria  is  a  soft  and  rapid-growing  plant,  with  large  and  extremely  hygrometri- 
cal  roots,  clearly  indicating  their  being  necessarily  possessed  of  great  absorbing 
power,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  plant.  If,  then,  the  mould  with  which  they 
are  surrounded  is  close  and  adhesive,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  they  will  just  be  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  can  not  fully  develop  themselves,  and  perform  those  offices  so 
needful  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  Hence  arises  the  rule  in  practice  not  to  make 
the  mould  too  fine,  but  rather  rough,  and  capable  of  taking  in  water  like  a  sponge, 
and  giving  it  out  with  as  much  facility.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  need  be  little 
danger  apprehended  from  too  liberally  supplying  them  with  water,  as  the  pro- 
vision made  for  its  escape  will  be  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  mould 
ever  to  become  water-logged.  And  then,  too,  the  air  will  readily  penetrate  the 
entire  mass,  which,  in  addition  to  other  benefits,  will  lighten  the  temperature  of 
the  soil,  and,  of  course,  promote  a  more  vigorous  action  in  the  roots — a  point  of 
the  utmost  importance,  whether  in  regard  to  growing  a  Qn^aria  in  a  pot,  or  a 
grape  vine  without  one. 

[The  Cineraria  is  an  old  but  too  much  neglected  plant ;  Mr  Veitch  has  done 
well  in  calling  attention  to  it,  and  furnishing  directions  for  its  cultivation.  It  is 
in  all  respects  a  beautiful  and  showy  flower.  Our  practice  has  been  to  propagate 
esteemed  varieties  by  cuttings  put  in  charcoal  and  sand,  the  cuttings  being  taken 
mainly  from  the  base  of  the  plant. — Ed.] 
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AMERICAN  EVERGREEN  TREES. 

BY    C.    v.    BEMSNT. 

**  There  is  a  lamentable  poverty  of  evergreens,"  said  Mr.  Downing,  "  iu  the 
grounds  of  many  country  places  in  this  country.  Our  plantations  are  nriostly 
deciduous ;  and  while  tltere  are  thousands  of  persons  who  plant  in  the  country 
such  trashy  trees  as  the  Ailanthus,  there  is  not  one  planter  in  a  hundred  but 
contents  himself  with  a  few  fir  trees  as  the  sole  representatives  of  the  grand  and 
rich  foliage  family  of  evergreens. 

^  They  forget  that,  as  summer  dies,  evergreens  form  the  richest  back-ground 
to  the  kaleidoscope-coloring  of  the  changing  autumn  leaves  ;  that  in  winter  they 
rob  the  chilly  frost-king  of  his  sternest  terrors  ;  that  in  spring,  they  give  a  south- 
em  and  verdant  character  to  the  landscape  in  the  first  sunny  day,  when  not  even 
the  earliest  poplar  or  willow  has  burst  its  buds. 

^  More  than  this — ^to  look  at  the  useful  as  well  as  the  picturesque,  they  are  the 
body  guards,  the  grenadiers,  the  out- works  and  fortifications,  which  properly  de- 
fend the  house  and  grounds  from  the  cold  winds  and  the  driving  storms  that 
sweep  pitilessly  over  unprotected  places  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Well 
grown  belts  of  evergreens  —  the  pines  and  firs  —  have,  in  their  congregated 
strength,  a  power  of  shelter  and  protection  that  no  inexperienced  person  can  pos- 
sibly understand,  without  actual  experience  and  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 
Many  a  place,  almost  uninhabitable  from  the  rude  blasts  of  wind  that  sweep  over 
it,  has  been  rendered  comparatively  calm  and  sheltered ;  many  a  garden  so  ex- 
posed that  the  cultivation  of  tender  trees  and  plants  was  almost  impossible,  has 
been  rendered  mild  and  gentle  in  its  climate  by  the  growth  of  a  close  shelter,  com- 
posed of  masses  and  groups  of  evergreens." 

Plants  or  trees  that  retain  their  verdure  through  the  winter  of  northern  di- 
mates  are  called  evergreens,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  that  shed  their  foliage, 
and  remain  leafless  during  our  cold  seasons.  The  most  common  evergreens  are 
tliose  belonging  to  t^e  pine ;  spruce  and  fir  may  serve  as  specimens. 


I  THE   FINE   FAMILY. 


The  Pines,  Firs,  Spruces,  Junipers,  and  Cedars  form  a  very  interesting,  dis- 
tinct, and  striking  natural  group.  The  name  evergreen,  by  which  they  are  com- 
monly known,  is  liable  to  the  exception  that  one  of  this  genus  found  in  our  climate^ 
the  Larch,  loses  its  leaves  in  winter.  But  it  is  so  distinguishing  a  characteristic 
of  the  rest,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  long  retained.  This  ftmily  has  claims  to  our 
particular  attention,  from  the  importance  of  its  products  in  naval,  and  especially 
in  civil  and  domestic  architecture,  in  many  of  the  other  arts,  and  in  this  country, 
one  of  the  most  rapid  growth,  attain  to  a  larger  size,  and  rise  to  a  lofUer  height 
any  other  trees. 

T%e  White  Pine  may  be  selected  as  the  American  representative  of  the  pyra- 
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idal  trees,  being  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  striking  in  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  a  northern  tree,  not  extending  so  far  south  as  the  region  of  the  Cypress 
and  Magnolia,  and  attaining  perfection  only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent 
In  the  New  England  States  it  contributes  more  than  other  species  to  the  beauty 
of  our  landscapes,  where  it  is  commonly  seen  in  scattered  groups,  but  not  often 
as  a  solitary  standard.  We  see  it  in  journeys,  projecting  over  eminences  that  are 
skirted  by  old  roads,  shading  the  traveller  from  the  sun,  and  protecting  him  from 
the  wind.  We  have  sat  under  its  fragrant  shade,  in  our  pedestrian  tours,  when 
weary  with  heat  and  exercise  we  sought  its  gifl  of  coolness,  and  blessed  it  as  one 
of  the  benign  deities  of  the  forest.  We  are  familiar  with  it  in  all  pleasant  and 
solitary  places,  and  in  our  aflemoon  rambles  we  have  listened  to  the  Green 
Warbler  who  selects  it  for  his  abode,  and  who  has  caught  a  melancholy  tone  from 
the  winds  that  from  immemorial  time  have  turned  to  soft  music  its  long  sibilant 
leaves. 

The  white  pine  is  a  tree  that  harmonizes  with  all  situations,  rude  or  cultivated, 
level  and  abrupt.  On  the  side  of  the  mountain  it  adds  grandeur  to  the  declivity, 
and  gives  a  look  of  sweeter  tranquillity  to  the  green  pastoral  meadow.  It  yields 
a  darker  frown  to  the  projecting  olifT,  and  a  more  awful  uncertainty  to  the  moun- 
tain-pass or  the  hollow  ravine.  Amid  desolate  scenery  it  spreads  a  cheerfulness 
that  attracts  nothing  from  its  power  over  the  imagination,  while  it  relieves  it  of 
its  terrors  by  presenting  a  green  bulwark  to  defend  us  from  the  elements. 

Nothing  can  be  more  cheerful  in  scenery  than  the  occasional  groups  of  pines 
which  have  come  up  spontaneously  on  the  bald  hills  near  our  coast,  elsewhere  a 
dreary  waste  of  rocks,  stunted  shrubbery,  and  prostrate  juniper.  In  the  forest 
the  white  pine  constitutes  the  very  sanctuary  of  Nature,  its  tall  pillars  extending 
into  the  clouds,  and  its  broad  canopy  of  foliage  mixing  with  the  vapor  that  de- 
scends in  the  storm. 

Such  are  its  picturesque  aspects :  but  in  a  figurative  light  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  tree  symbolical  of  benevolence.  Under  its  outspread  roof,  thousands  of 
otherwise  unprotected  animals,  nesting  in  the  bed  of  dry  leaves  which  it  has 
spread  upon  the  ground,  find  shelter  and  repose.  The  squirrel  subsists  upon  the 
kernels  obtained  from  its  cones ;  the  rabbit  browses  upon  the  spicy  foliage,  which 
is  prostrated  in  its  conservatory  shade ;  and  the  fawn  reposes  on  its  brown  couch 
of  leaves  unmolested  by  the  outer  tempest.  From  its  green  arbors  the  quails 
may  be  roused  in  midwinter,  when  they  resort  thither  to  find  the  still  sound  ber- 
ries of  the  Mitchella  and  the  Wintergreen.  Nature,  indeed,  seems  to  have  de- 
signed this  to  protect  the  animal  creation,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  we 
are  persuaded  that  she  has  not  conferred  upon  them  a  more  beneficent  gift. 

As  an  object  of  sight,  the  white  pine  is  free  from  some  of  the  defects  of  the  Fir 
and  Spruce,  having  none  of  their  stafiness  of  foliage  and  inflexibility  of  spray  that 
4  cause  them  to  resemble  artificial  objects.  It  has  the  symmetry  of  the  fir,  joined 
'  \     with  a  flowing  grace  that  assimilates  it  to  the  deciduous  trees.     With  sufficient 
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amplitude  to  conceal  a  look  of  primness  that  often  arises  from  sympathy,  we 
observe  a  certain  negligent  flowing  of  its  leafy  robes  that  adds  to  its  dignity  a 
grace  which  is  apparent  to  all.  It  seems  to  wear  its  honors  like  one  who  feels  no 
constraint  under  their  burden ;  and  when  smitten  by  tempest,  it  bids  no  defiance 
to  the  gale,  bending  to  its  wrath,  but  securely  resisting  its  power. 

The  white  pine,  often  called  *'  Weyraoth"  pine,  has  sometimes  fallen  into  dis- 
repute with  planters  who  have  set  it  in  poor  soil,  or  where  it  was  overshadowed 
by  other  trees.     Give  it  sunlight,  abundance  of  room  to  spread  itself,  and  a  deep 
moist  loam,  and  it  will  win  a  good  name  from  every  body.     No  foreign  pine 
' '    surpasses  it.     The  white  pine  is  hardy,  bears  transplanting  well,  and  is  always 
■    green ;  it  is  too  large  for  village  door-yards ;  its  appropriate  place  is  at  the  out- 
skirts.    It  makes  a  noble  park-tree,  and  no  pleasure  grounds  of  any  extent  should 
' !    be  without  it. 

j '  The  Yellow  Pine, — ^The  Yellow  Pine,  by  some  called  Pitch  Pine,  has  neither 
1 1  grace  nor  elegance  to  recommend  it ;  though  it  is  allied  to  the  pyramidal  trees, 
it  approaches  the  shape  of  the  round-headed  trees.  There  is  a  singular  rugged- 
'  I  ness  about  it ;  and  when  bristling  all  over  with  stiff  foliage  that  sometimes  covers 
'     its  branches,  down  almost  to  its  roots,  it  can  not  fail  to  attract  observation. 

I  Trees  of  this  species,  for  the  most  part  too  rough  and  homely  to  please  the  eye, 

I I  are  not  generally  valued  as  objects  in  the  landscape ;  but  there  is  a  variety  in 
their  shape  that  makes  amends  for  their  want  of  comeliness,  and  gives  them  a 

1 1    marked  importance.     We  do  not,  in  general,  sufficiently  appreciate  the  value  of 
homely  objects  among  the  scenes  of  Nature,  which  are,  indeed,  the  ground-work 
)    of  all  charming  scenery,  and  set  off  to  advantage  the  beauty  of  more  comely 
I  j    things.     They  prepare  us,  by  increasing  our  susceptibility,  to  observe  more 
'    keenl J  the  force  of  beauty  in  other  objects.     They  give  rest  and  relief  to  the  eye, 
after  it  has  experienced  the  stimulating  effects  of  beautiful  forms  and  colors, 
which  would  soon  pall  upon  the  sense ;  and  they  are  interesting  to  the  imagina- 
tion by  leaving  it  free  to  dress  the  scene  with  the  wreaths  of  fancy. 

It  is  from  these  reflections  that  we  have  been  led  to  prize  a  homely  tree  as  pos- 
sessing a  high  value  by  exaltingj  the  impressions  of  beauty  which  we  derive 
from  other  trees,  and  by  relieving  nature  of  that  monotony  which  would  attend  a 
scene  of  unexceptionable  beauty.      This  monotony  is  apparent  in  almost  all 
dressed  grounds  of  considerable  extent.     We  soon  become  entirely  weary  of  the 
overflowing  lines  of  grace  and  elegance,  and  the  harmonious  blending  of  forms 
^jod.  colors  introduced  by  art     We  are  soon  weary  of  luxuries ;  and  when  we 
have  been  strolling  on  grounds  laid  out  with  gaudy  flowei^-beds,  the  tired  eye, 
wben  we  go  out  into  the  fields,  rests  with  serene  delight  upon  rough  pastures 
bovmded  bj  stone  walls  and  hills  dotted  with  lichens  and  covered  with  boulders. 
Tie  homely  yellow  pine  serves  this  important  purpose  of  relief  in  the  land- 
scape of  nature.    Trees  of  this  species  are  abundant  in  sandy  levels  in  company 
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Woods/^  as  the  poet  Cbleridge  called  it  From  these  pines  proceed  the  delightful 
odors  which  are  wafted  to  our  windows  by  a  mild  south  wind,  not  less  perceptible 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  which  are  in  a  different  manner  as  charming  as  a 
beautiful  prospect. 

All  these  pines  require  to  be  cultivated  in  lai^  masses.  They  naturally  grow 
thus,  and  although,  when  so  growing,  they  seem  to  be  extremely  hardy,  they  do 
not  thrive  when  solitary,  but  are  scorched  by  the  sun  and  stunted  by  the  cold 
and  wind.  In  masses,  especially,  when  large  enough  to  cover  several  acres,  they 
not  only  protect  each  other,  but  are  the  best  possible  nurses  for  the  tender  decid- 
uous trees. 


THE  ADIRONDAC  GRAPE. 

{See  ISrotUispieee,) 

Ws  have  been  furnished  with  a  drawing  of  the  Adirondae  grape,  an  engraving 
from  which  we  present  as  a  frontispiece.  A  specimen  of  the  fruit  was  sent  to  us 
last  fall,  but  it  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  tested.  We  have  been  promised 
some  fruit  next  fall,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  give  an  opinion.  In  the  mean  time 
we  give  a  history  of  the  grape  furnished  by  a  gentleman  conversant  with  it.  It 
is  as  follows : 

^*  The  want  of  a  grape  that  would  mature  in  the  short  northern  summer  in  the 
open  air,  has  long  been  experienced  by  the  horticulturists  of  that  section.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made,  and  years  of  careful  attention  devoted  to  the  subject 
without  adequate  results,  the  known  varieties  suffering  from  the  shortness  of  the 
season,  and  notwithstanding  every  mode  of  treatment,  foiling,  in  most  cases,  to 
mature. 

^'  Among  others  who  had  devoted  much  patient  labor  to  experiments  attended 
with  considerable  expense,  was  John  W.  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  who 
is  well  known  in  the  northern  section  of  this  State  as  an  ardent  follower  of  the 
pursuit  of  horticulture,  and  the  exhibitor  of  several  novelties  in  the  way  of  fruitsi, 
at  the  northern  exhibitions.  Mr.  Bailey^s  investigations  have  at  last  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  new  variety  of  grape  which  he  feels  satisfied  is  destined  to  fill  the 
deficiency  and  have  an  extended  usefulness.  The  original  discovery  was  wholly 
accidental.  J.  G.  Witherbee,  Esq.,  of  Port  Henry,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  who  t 
in  connection  with  his  large  iron  mining  interest  in  that  section,  is  one  of  the  ' 
most  successful  amateur  fruit  growers  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  in  adding  a  piece  ■ 
of  new  land  to  his  garden,  noticed  a  vine  growing  wild.  The  vine  was  quite  ] 
lai^e,  and  Mr.  Witherbee,  considering  it  one  of  the  common  species,  directed  i 
that  it  should  be  grubbed  up  to  make  place  for  a  root  crop.  A  year  or  two  after,  a.  ^ 
small  vine  made  its  appearance  near  the  spot,  and  as  it  grew  vigorously  he  gave 
it  a  trellis,  and  trained  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  his  Isabellas  and  othex* 
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varietiesysinoe  which  time  it  has  received  equal  care  in  pruning,  laying  down,  and 
winter  covering.  It  commenced  to  bear  four  years  ago,  ripening  previous  to  the 
10th  of  September,  and  before  the  Isabella  had  commenced  coloring,  or  had  even 
attained  its  size,  and  two  weeks  before  the  ripening  of  the  Northern  Muscadine, 
and  about  three  weeks  before  the  Delaware. 

^'  The  fruit  is  larger  than  the  Isabella  ;  in  cluster  and  berry  of  about  equal  size, 
the  same  color,  very  compact  bunch  with  prominent  shoulders ;  the  berries  are 
perfectly  round  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  receptacle  when  fully  ripe ;  it  is  very 
sweet  and  juicy,  with  a  flavor  peculiar  to  itself,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible 

1 1   pulp,  and  with  less  seeds  than  most  other  varieties.    Mr.  Witherbee  brought  this 
]     grape  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Bailey  as  experienced  in  such  matters  while  he  was 

I   attending  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Fair,  at  Elizabethtown,  in  the  autumn 

'    of  1860.    Samples  were  sent  to  him  for  examination.    The  Mr  occurred  on  or 

I    about  the  26th  of  September,  at  which  time  Hartford  Prolific,  Northern  Mus- 
cadine, and  Delaware  were  not  ripe,  while  the  season  of  the  Adirondac  was  passed 
' '    and  the  fruit  gone,  excepting  the  samples  sent.    Mr.  B.  visited  the  garden  of 

I    Mr.  Witherbee  to  examine  the  vine  and  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  itS' 

.  character  and  value.  The  result  of  the  visit  satisfied  him  that  it  was  a  rare 
acquisition  to  northern  collections.    He  immediately  arranged  for  the  entire  control 

I  of  the  variety  and  the  privilege  of  its  introduction.  He  exhibited  the  fruit  at  the 
Montreal  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society  fiiir  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  and 

)  was  awarded  the  special  silver  medal  of  the  society  in  appreciation  of  its  in- 
troduction as  the  grape  best  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  Canada.    The  original 

'  vine  was  discovered  at  the  eastern  slope  of  an  Adirondac  peak,  perhaps  fifty  rods 
from  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  a  prolific  bearer,  and  undoubtedly  the 
earliest  to  mature  of  any  variety  known.  The  result  of  its  cultivation  in  a 
warmer  region  is  one  as  yet  to  be  tested,  and  is  looked  forward  to  with  interest 

'  by  those  familiar  with  its  advantages.  It  is  supposed  that  in  a  more  southerly 
latitude  it  will  supply  the  great  desideratum  of  a  very  early  grape,  maturing  at 
a  season  when  the  other  out-door  varieties  are  not  yet  available." 


LARGE  OR  SMALL  TREES— WHICH  FOR  AN  ORCHARD'? 

BY    MYRON    B.  BENTON. 

Thsrs  is  probably  no  subject  on  which  advice  has  been  more  uniform  in  our  hor- 
ticultural journals,  than  that  regarding  the  size  of  fruit  trees  for  transplanting  into 
an  orchard*  The  nation  which  is  so  proverbially  /at^— whose  boys,  it  is  commonly 
reported,  reach  tobaoco-chewing  maturity  before  the  age  of  ten,  and  whose  girls  are 
rc-ekoned  very  backward  if  they  have  not  received  several  offers  of  marriage  before 
tbeir  teens — must,  of  course,  carry  out  its  principles  into  every  department.  Trans- 
plant only  small  fruit  trees,  is  the  advice  from  all  quarters.     It  will  pay  better  in 
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the  end,  it  is  said,  than  large  ones,  for  they  will  grow  enough  faster  to  be  able  to 
bear  sooner,  and  that  nothing  is  gained  in  the  long  run  by  so  much  hurry,  etc. 

But,  without  venturing  to  say  any  thing  against  the  practice  of  our  youth  chew- 
ing tobacco  with  their  milk'ieeth,  I  will  make  bold  to  advance  the  opinion,  contrary 
to  all  this  advice  from  almost  every  source,  that  fruit  trees  (especially  standard 
apples  and  pears)  should  not  leave  the  motherly  arms  of  the  nursery,  until  they  are 
several  years  older  than  at  the  time  when  they  are  generally  placed  in  the  orchard. 

Let  us  see  how  this  matter  stands.  Little  trees,  only  two  or  three  years  old, 
are  scattered  over  the  ground,  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  or  fifty  to  the  acre  ;  as 
far  apart  as  they  will  need  to  be  when  they  have  stood  a  century.  During  their 
first  six  or  eight  years  in  the  orchard,  for  various  reasons,  they  require  a  great  deal 
of  labor  and  care  ;  very  much  more  than  if  standing  for  that  time  in  the  nursery. 
They  are  a  great  hinderance  to  the  cultivation  of  the  field.  One  who  has  had  no 
experience  in  the  matter  could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  the  extra  labor  and  an- 
noyance of  cultivating  a  crop  among  young  trees,  in  plowing,  harrowing,  driving 
in  with  a  team,  etc.  Small  trees,  also,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  are  much  more 
liable  to  injury  from  a  great  variety  of  causes. than  large  ones ;  not  only  from  teams 
and  implements  used  in  cultivating,  but  from  the  crops  on  the  field  ;  they  are  so 
much  more  easily  over-topped  and  smothered  by  any  thing  growing  around  them. 
The  general  care  of  the  trees,  too,  is  much  increased  ;  the  same  degree  of  culture 
being  obtained  only  by  much  more  care,  as  the  trees  are  scattered  over  so  much 
ground. 

Under  all  these  considerations,  would  it  not  be  below  a  fair  estimate  to  say,  that 
during  the  first  six  or  eight  years,  after  the  age  at  which  trees  are  usually  placed 
in  the  orchard,  they  would  require  five-fold  more  care  and  labor  than  if  in  a  nur- 
sery, and  would  not  be  near  as  well  cultivated  1   I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for 
any  one  wishing  to  set  out  an  orchard,  who  can  not  obtain  trees  of  large  size,  to 
take  those  of  the  common  market  size,  and  place  them  in  a  nursery  again  ;  but 
one  in  which  they  would  have  much  more  room  than  before.   If  thus  managed,  in  the 
right  manner,  I  have  no  doubt  that/ruit  could  be  obtained  from  them  sooner  than 
by  the  common  method.     A  choice  piece  of  land  should  be  selected  for  the  pur> 
pose,  and  the  trees  placed  from  four  to  six  feet  apart  each  way  ;  being  careful  to 
leave  a  wide  headland  all  around,  for  the  horse  which  cultivates  them,  to  turn  up- 
on.    In  such  a  place  they  could  be  well  taken  care  of,  with  but  trifling  labor.    No        . 
one  but  the  owner  need  enter  that  little  plot,  and  Pat  would  be  spared  many  sound     • 
scoldings  for  letting  the  oxen  run  over  choice  trees.     After  they  had  attained  at     1  . 
least  six  years'  additional  growth,  would  be  soon  enough  to  place  them  in  the  orchard.        | 
All  that  time  the  usual  routine  of  farming  could  go  on  in  the  field  destined  to  re-        I 
ceive  them,  unencumbered  with  little  trees;  and  this  every  one  will  know,  who  has      |  I 
had  experience,  is  no  slight  matter. 

The  main  objection  that  will  be  advanced  against  such  a  course  is,  the  extra  la- 
bor of  transplanting  large  trees.     But  the  fact  is,  this  matter  is  vastly  oyerrated 
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by  most  people  who,  either  from  inexperience  or  mismanagement,  have  been  un- 
successful. I  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  the  labor  of  starting  an  orchard 
is  less,  if  the  trees,  when  set  out,  are  twenty  instead  of  six  feet  high.  The  simple 
act  of  transplanting  would,  of  course,  be  more  exp'ensive.  Suppose  but  four  could 
be  taken  up  and  set  out  by  two  men  in  a  day,  it  would  require  them  but  ten  days 
to  fill  an  orchard  of  an  acre.  This  extra  labor  would  weigh  as  nothing  against  the 
six  or  eight  years  of  additional  trouble,  had  they  been  out  of  the  nursery  during 
that  period. 

And  the  risk  of  transplanting  large  trees,  too,  I  think  is  much  overrated  ;  if  the 
operation  be  rightly  managed,  1  think  it  can  be  performed  with  uniform  success. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  transplanting  trees,  is 
there  not  still  much  room  for  improvement  1     I  mean  among  intelligent  men  who 
have  eschewed  the  old  method.     For  a  man  who  should  now  follow  the  fashion 
belonging  to  the  by-gone  days  of  cider-orchards,  may  as  well  be  given  up  as  an 
incurable  case.     There  is  one  deficiency  in  particular,  in  the  method  of  many, 
whose  way  in  the  main  is  right ;  and  the  great  trouble  is  in  such  cases  generally 
that  the  operator  thinks  he  is  attending  to  all   the  scientific  details,  and  doing  it 
"^  book-fashion.^^     I  refer  to  a  lack  of  care  in  sufficiently  protecting  the  small  roots 
from  drying.     Most  would  think  it  a  work  of  supererogation   to  use  a  watering- 
pot  and  blankets  in  removing  a  tree  a  short  distance,  especially  if  the  day  were  not 
I    sunshiny ;  but  for  myself,  I  maintain  that  a  watering  pot  is  second  only  to  a 
I    spade  as  an  implement  in  transplanting.   The  other  well-known  precautions  are  of 
'    course  necessary,  but  this  I  consider  the  most  important,  but  1  fear  the  most  fre- 
quently neglected  of  all.     The  hydropathic  system  is  the  only  sure  remedy,  and 
the  watering-pot  is  the  guardian  spirit  that  will  carry  trees  safely  through  the 
.    transplanting  process.     Some  can  never  be  made  to  comprehend  how  quickly 
'     the  minute  fibrous  roots  are  deadened  by  a  few  moments*  exposure  to  the  air ;  but 
j     let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  tree,  in  a  state  of  Nature,  would  not,  in  its 
whole  century  or  more  of  existence,  have  its  roots  so  dry  for  an  instant  as  they 
generally  become  in  removing,  and  it  will  not  seem  incredible  that  they  are  so 
,     little  fitted  to  bear  an  exposure.     Have  a  watering-pot  constantly  on  hand,  and 
keep  the  roots  dripping  wet,  from  the  moment  they  are  first  in  sight  until  they  are 
buried  again. 

In  removing  large  trees,  the  tap  root  must  be  cut  off,  aud  it  is  not  necessary  to 
retain  the  side  ones  at  much  distance  from  the  centre.  Success  in  transplanting  de- 
pendx  less  on  the  large  amount  of  roots  retained^  than  on  the  care  with  which  a  few  are 
preserved  from  injury.  Avoid  dryness,  and  wounding  the  bark  of  the  roots,  with 
attention  to  mulching  for  the  first  one  or  two  seasons,  and  large  trees  may  be  re- 
moved much  easier  than  is  generally  believed. 

About  six  years  ago,  I  removed  a  pear  tree  which  had  stood  for  more  than  thirty 

yesm  in  a  field  distant  from  the  house.  It  was  only  twenty-six  feet  high,  having  made  / 

biit  little  progress  for  the  length  of  time ;  in  fact,  the  rings  of  growth  were  so  close    \ 
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together,  that  it  almost  needed  a  magnifying  glass  to  distinguish  them.  The  labor 
of  transplanting  took  two  men  a  half-day,  including  the  preparation  of  the  soil  to 
receive  it.  It  has  borne  annually  since,  from  one  to  two  peelis,  except  the  first 
two  years,  when  that  was  prevented  by  picking  off  the  blossoms  ;  for  a  tree  should 
never  be  suffered  to  bear  for  two  or  three  years  after  removing,  nor  should  any  at- 
tempts be  made  to  grafl  it  in  that  time*  It  had  been  the  intention  to  graft  this  tree, 
after  it  had  fully  recovered  from  the  shock  of  transplanting,  but  it  was  found  to 
yield  a  natural  fruit,  which  we  scarcely  place  second  to  the  White  Doyenn^. 

An  apple  tree  considerably  larger  than  that  1  removed  three  years  ago  with 
success,  and  the  whole  labor  required  two  men  about  three-quarters  of  a  day. 

My  father  set  out  an  apple  orchard  of  two  acres  about  nine  years  ago.  Most  of 
the  trees  w^ere  from  a  neglected  nursery,  but  were  of  large  size.  They  have  been 
grafted  since ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  they  have  borne  con- 
siderable fruit  for  the  last  few  years ;  and  the  orchard,  when  compared  with, 
others  set  out  at  the  same  time,  appears  very  much  in  advance.  The  ground 
has  been  constantly  cropped  from  the  first,  a  great  deal  of  the  time  wiUi  corn  ; 
a  practice  which  would  have  ruined  small  trees. 

1  give  these  merely  as  instances,  to  show  that  the  opinions  are  not  mere  theory 
unsupported  with  practice. 

[We  like  to  see  a  subject  looked  at  from  all  points  of  view.   The  advice  so  gen- 
erally given  in  horticultural  jo^urnals  is  based  upon  certain  recognized  facts,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  the  advice  is  sound.    We  have  had  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
perience in  transplanting  large  trees,  with  probably  as  much  success  as  usually 
attends  the  operation;  yet  our  experience,  as  well  as  widely  extended  observation, 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  wiser  to  plant  small  trees  than  large  ones. 
We  have  transplanted  trees  of  large  size  with  what  would  be  calleS  good  suc- 
cess ;  but  it  has  been  done  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  with  much  labor 
and  expense.     The  trees  have  never  recovered  the  ill  effects  of  the  removal ;  small 
ones  planted  at  the  time  are  now,  in  fruitfulness  and  every  other  particular,  in  far 
better  condition  ;  and  this  we  take  to  be  the  general  experience.     When  a  large 
and  valuable  tree  must  be  moved  to  save  it,  the  labor  and  expense  necessary  to 
insure  the  greatest  measure  of  success  should  not  be  spared.     Moving  trees  from 
one  part  to  another  of  one's  own  lands  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  planting  trees 
from  a  nursery ;  he  who  should  undertake  to  plant  trees  from  a  nursery  of  the  size  and 
age  referred  to  by  Mr.  Benton,  would  lose  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent  of  them. 
Then,  again,  the  quantity  of  fruit  he  gets  from  his  large  transplanted  Pear  tree  is     '  \ 
no  encouragement  to  plant  large  trees.     It  is  true  that  we  are  a  fast  people ;  in 
some  things  too  fast ;  but  if,  with  generous  treatment,  a  Pear  tree  eight  or  ten  years 
from  the  bud,  will  yield  us  three  pecks  or  moie  of  Pears,  why  should  we  wait 
twenty  or  thirty  years  for  them  ?  Transplanting  is  an  unnatural  and  violent  process.      '  j 
In  France,  with  a  climate  infinitely  more  favorable  than  ours  for  such  an  operation,      ' 
experiments  in  transplanting  large  trees,  skilfully  conducted,  have  for  some  years 
past  been  made,  and  they  have  recently  been  reported  as  failures.     This,  we  think,       ' 
must  be  accepted  jvs  the  general  rule;  like  all  other  general  rules,  it  will  now  and 
i  then  have  its  exceptions.     We  think  the  horticultural  journals  are  right  in  not  re-    5^ 
commending  the  planting  of  large  trees. — Ed.] 
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Our  Advertising  Sheet. — We  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
our  advertising  columns  for  the  present  month,  where  will  be  found  whatever 
may  be  required  in  the  operations  of  the  coming  spring  in  the  orchard,  the  vine- 
yard, or  the  garden,  or  is  calculated  to  add  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
I    rural  life.     We  venture  to  say,  that  those  whose  energy  and  enterprise  bring 
(    them  before  the  public  in  these  war  times,  are  prepared  to  execute  all  their  or- 
ders in  a  proitipt  and  business-like  manner,     it  may  be  somewhat  remarkable, 
bat  it  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  during  the  late  depression  in  all  kinds  of  business, 
the  subscription  list  of  the  Horticulturist  has  steadily  and  largely  increased  ;  and 
oar  advertising  patronage  for  this  month  quite  equals  that  of  any  preceding 
month.     The  reader  should  make  a  careful  examination  of  our  advertising  col- 
amns,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  interest  and  information,  but  as  suggestive  of 
business  revival  consequent  upon  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  great  rebellion. 

Clark's  Knickerbocker. — ^The  friends  of  Mr.  Clark  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  he  is  about  to  issue  a  Monthly  under  the  name  of  Clark's  Knickerbocker,  It 
will,  of  course,  be  a  counterpart  of  the  real  "  Old  Knick ;"  in  fact,  the  "  Old 
Knick  "  itself,  with  all  its  original  raciness  and  delightful  humor.  The  thousands 
^rbo  have  heretofore  been  gladdened  with  the  monthly  visits  of  "  Old  Knick," 
will  joyfully  welcome  his  visits  again.  Spread  the  'Table,"  Mr.  Clark,  and 
let  the  good  things  '^  cirkelate." 

3AomER^8  Wine. — We  have  lately  received  a  sample  of  Mr.  Mottier's  wine 
or  9L  new  vintage,  made  on  the  lees.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  first  class  wine  of  un- 
doubted purity,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  all  wines  that  we  have  yet  received. 
There  is  no  deception  about  it.  Our  standard  is  the  pwrg,  unadulterated  juice  of 
/he  prapt^  and  wine  makers  must  come  up  to  that. 

Prairie  Flowers. — We  have  often  wondered  why  some  of  our  enterprising 
4^1  d^Tn^"  did  not  collect  and  offer  for  sale  the  seed  of  some  of  our  beautiful  prairie 
flo^r^rs.     Hiis,  at  last,  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Heffron  oi  Utica,  and  we  shall  ex* 
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pect,  in  consequence,  to  see  some  pretty  additions  to  our  flower  borders. 

field  has  Wn  left,  heretofore,  almost  entirely  to  European  collectors.  1 1 

Room  Plants. — We  had  expected  to  give  an  article  on  Room  Plants  from  Mr.  ]  i 

Bridgeman,  but  he  loaned  his  manuscript,  and  lost  it.     We  shall  hereafter  give  1 1 

more  attention  to  this  subject,  a  sad  bereavement  having  brought  it  home  to  us  | 

with  peculiar  force.     It  was  a  mother  who,  while  we  were  yet  a  child,  first  devel-  i ' 

oped  and  directed  our  love  of  plants.    The  hours  of  enjoyment  we  have  since  . ' 

passed  among  them,  we  can  never  forget.     Whatever  of  good  we  may  have  done  [ ! 

in  the  world,  whatever  influence  we  may  have  exercised  in  developing  a  love  of  |  - 

the  beautiful  in  nature,  with  all  its  rich  stores,  we  owe  it  all,  and  more,  to  a  mo-  | 

thcr's  love.     That  mother,  since  our  last  issue,  after  much  patient  suffering,  has  " ' 

passed  peacefully  to  the  better  world.     The  flowers  that  she  taught  us  to  love,  ^  ^ 

the  flowers  that  she  so  much  loved  while  living,  it  shall  be  ours  to  plant  on  her  I  < 

grave,  that  their  sweetness  may  mingle  with  the  sweetness  of  the  memory  that  | ' 

she  has  left  behind  her.     Peace  to  thee,  Mother.  ' ' 

Brooklyn  Horticultural  Socisty. — We  trust  the  members  and  friends  of  '  I 

this  Society  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  to  be  a  spring  exhibition  at  the  ,  , 

Academy  of  Music,  and  prepare  for  it  accordingly.  I 

Notice  to  Subscribbrs. — ^The   large  addition  of  new  subscribers,  and   the  < 
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prompt  manner  in  which  most  of  our  old  ones  have  renewed  for  1862,  have  been 
very  gratifying.     There  are  still  some,  however,  who  have  not  yet  renewed ;   we 
send  them  the  present  number,  with  the  request  that  they  will  please  inform  us    ^ 
whether  they  wish  to  continue.  I  . 

The  right  Talk. — A  clerical  friend,  in  renewing  his  subscription,  uses  the  fol-    ' 
lowing  language.     We  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  all  his  brethren,  as     ^  1 
there  is  much  truth  in  it  i 

*^  I  look  upon  the  subject  of  Horticulture  as  of  first  rate  importance  to  every     ' 
man,  but  inexpressibly  so  to  ministers  as  a  source  of  relaxation  and  usefulness.     1     < 
have  said  much  to  my  brethren  on  the  subject,  but  they  do  not  appreciate  it.     I 
am  called  an  enthusiast,  but  mind  you,  they  like  to  call  with  their  ladies  to  ^et 
flowers.     But  there  is  a  good  time  coming,  when  men  will  know  and  feel  that  it  is     ■ 
God-like  to  beautify  the  spot  they  call  home,  and  when  all  do  this  our  land  will  . 
be  ^  beautiful  and  bright  with  freedom's  holy  light.*     May  it  come  80on«" 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. — We  have  received  the  "  Pro- 
gramme for  the  year  1862."  We  have  in  this  a  list  of  officers  and  committees 
for  1862,  the  regulations  of  the  Library,  order  of  meetings  and  monthly  topics 
for  discussion,  and  a  schedule  of  premiums.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  tbat  tHo 
Society  has  adopted  the  feature  of  monthly  conversational  meetings  in  connect; -:»n 
with  monthly  exhibitions.  This  will  greatly  increase  the  Society's  usefulness^ 
besides  diffiising  a  spirit  of  life  and  activity  among  all  its  members.  In  a  not\^*^<^ 
at  the  beginning  it  is  stated  that  the  Society  "is  the  oldest  Horticultural  Sociotv 
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In  the  United  States,  having  been  inetitated  in  1827,"  and  incorporated  in  1831. 
The  statement  is  not  correct  as  to  the  Pennsylvania  Society  being  the  oldest. 
The  New  York  Horticultural  Society  was  instituted  in  1818,  and  incQrporated  in 
18:22,  and  it  therefore  has  a  prior  claim  of  many  years.  The  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety has  marked  out  a  large  field  of  usefulness,  and  we  hope  it  may  occupy  it 
profitably  to  itself  and  the  good  cause. 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 
C.  B.  Mwrrajfy  Foster's  Crossings,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. — ^The  Nansemond  Sweet 
Potato :  Directions  for  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Preservation  ;  also.  Experience 
of  Growers  in  different  parts  of  the  Country. — A  useful  little  compend ;  but  at 
Mr.  Murray's  prices,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  the  plants  than  to  propagate 
them. 

Hewry  A,  Dreer,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Philadelphia. — Garden  Calendar  for 
1862,  designed  to  furnish  brief  Directions  for  the  Cultivation  and  Management 
of  the  Esculent,  Flower,  and  Fruit  Garden,  containing  select  Lists  of  Seeds,  Trees, 
and  Plants.     Illustrated  with  Wood-cuts. 

Barnes  dc  Washburn^  Harrison  Square,  Mass, — Catalogue  of  a  choice  Collection 
of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  embracing  many  new  and  rare  varieties,  &c. 
B,  B,  Lum^  Sandusky,  Ohio. — Catalogue  of  rare  and  beautiful  Flower  Seeds. 
E,  Ware  Sylvester^  Lyons,  N.  Y. — ^The  Oporto  Grape  (oricular). 
Imae  Jackson  db  Co,,  successors  to  T.  M.  Harvey,  Harmony  Grove  Nurseries, 
West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Penn. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shrubbery,  Roses,  &c.     ^ 

Haines  d:  Pell,  successors  to  Tredwell  &  Pell,  No.  27  Cortlandt  St.,  New 
York. — Catalogue  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Machinery, 
Fertilizers,  4tc — ^This  new  firm  had  existed  scarcely  three  weeks  when  their  es- 
tablishment was  entirely  destroyed  at  the  Fulton  St.  fire.  We  offer  them  our 
sympathy,  and  wish  them  abundant  success  in  their  new  store. 

A.  A  Fuller,  Horticulturist,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Spring  Catal<^ue  of  Trees, 
Plants,  and  Shrubs,  including  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Grape  Vines.  Catar 
logues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

JUlwunger  tt:  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Descriptive 
Gfttdogue  of  hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c. 

•/.  M,  Tkorbum  tk  Co.,  New-York.— Descriptive  Catalogue  for  1862  of  Vege- 
table and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Garden,  Field,  and  Fruit  Seeds,  &c,  embracing 
e^^ry  standard  and  improved  variety. 

Jlsaae  Pullen,  Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.— Catalogue  for  Fall  of  1861  and 
Spring  of  1862  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  && 

£Uwanger  A  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Descriptive 
GatAiogue  of  Fruits. 

jB^  K.  Bliss,  Springfield,  Mass. — Descriptive  Catologue  of  a  choice  Collection  of 
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Vegetable,  Agricultural,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Aco. ;  to  which  is  added,  a  descriptive 
list  of  small  Fruits,  viz.,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Cur- 
rants, dca 

Thomas  Morgan^  Lyons  Farms,  between  Elizabeth  and  Newark,  N.  J. — List 
of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Pinks,  Bulbs,  <Sca     1862. 

Alfred  Bridgeman^  876  Broadway,  New  York. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Flower, 
and  Field  Seeds,  with  Directions  for  their  ci^itivation. 

Andrew  Bridgeman^  878  Broadway,  New  York. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
French  Hybrid  Gladiolus  and  other  Summer  and  Autumn  blooming  Bulbs. — 
There  are  some  200  varieties  of  this  splendid  flower,  very  fully  described. 

Parsons  d  Co,,  Flushing,  L.  I. — Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubbery,  &&     Also,  Exotic  Planta. 

J.  Knox,  Box  No.  155,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. — Price  List  of  small  Fruits,  &c.,  for 
the  Spring  of  1862,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  dec. 


Editor  of  thb  Horticulturist  : — Dr.  Houghton,  in  bis  communication  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  says  he  is  well  assured  that  his  position 
in  respect  to  the  value  of  native  grapes  is  sound  and  just.  He  thinks  there  is 
no  native  grape  worthy  of  cultivation  in  vineyard  form ;  that  native  wine  is 
wretched  stuff;  the  grapes  not  fit  to  eat,  find  do  not  pay  to  raise  for  market. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  comments  at  this  time,  further  thah  to  say  that  I 
think  it  remarkable  that  the  Doctor  made  this  discovery  at  this  late  day,  consid- 
ering the  existence  of  fortunes  made  from  native  vineyards,  (the  taxes  on  a  single 
one  of  which  are  over  $30,000  yearly,)  and  results  equally  splendid  in  my  own 
vicinity. 

Now,  as  he  calls  for  facts  and  statistics,  I  will  refer  him  to  a  few  gentlemen  70     I  I 
miles  north  of  New  York,  who  will  testify  to  the  following,  if  necessary.  , 

H.  W.  Murdfeldt,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  has  a  vine-     I  | 
yard,  the  vines  of  which  were  planted  at  different  periods.     First  lot  planted,  100     j  i 
vines,  have  borne  four  crops ;  second  lot  planted,  150  vines,  have  borne  one  crop,      j  [ 
These  250  vines  are  all  that  I  will  speak  of  in  connection  with  this  vineyard,  as     I  | 
the  others  are  younger.     These  vines,  it  was  thought,  did  not  occupy  one  half     )  ^ 
acre,  but  to  make  the  calculation  safe,  it  was  considered  as  half  an  acre.     Product     1  | 
the  past  year,  3700  lbs.;  brought  14  cents  per  lb. ;  variety,  Catawba.     When      J 
these  vines  get  old  enough  to  bear  a  full  crop,  they  will  produce  as  many  moro     I  i 
pounds.     The  ground  on  which  the  first  vines  were  planted  was  not  trenche<).     I  i 
He  now  trenches  as  he  plants.     Mr.  Murdfelt  says  they  have  ripened  fully  eaich   ^  ] 
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Mr.  Charles  Wooley,  of  New  Paltz  Landing,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  last 
year  produced  from  three-fourths  of  an  acre  four  tons  of  the  most  beautiful  grapes 
I  ever  saw.  I  think  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  his  clusters  averaged  half  a 
pound  each.  They  brought  ten  cents  per  pound.  Varieties,  Oatawba  and  Isa- 
bella.   The  earth  was  not  trenched.    Mr.  Wooley  never  fails  to  ripen  his  grapes. 

S.  B.  Trowbridge,  Esq.,  a  retired  gentleman  of  Poughiceepsie,  who  cultivates 
the  vine  more  particularly  for  the  pleasure  it  affords,  produced  last  year  at  the 
rate  of  $1,024  per  acre.  This  gentleman  gave  me  a  very  interesting  statement 
of  his  mode  of  cultivation,  which  you  may  have,  if  useful. 

Mr.  Bruyn,  of  Esopus,  Ulster  County,  (a  near  neighbor  of  R.  L.  Pell,  Esq.,) 
and  Isaac  Meritt,  Esq.,  of  Hart's  Village,  Dutchess  County,  both  last  year  pro- 
duced results  equal  to  any  of  the  above ;  so  I  am  informed  by  their  neighbors, 
but  not  having  seen  them  and  their  grounds,  can  not  speak  as  of  facts. 

Messrs.  J.  Heaton  and  W.  Knifiin,  my  neighbors,  have  equalled  any  case  1 
have  named.     Mr.  Heaton's  vineyard  covers  several  acres. 

No  one  acre  of  the  above  cost  over  $200 — cost  of  vines,  preparation,  and  plant- 
ing. I  think  any  person  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion  between  these  figures  and  the 
Doctor's  declaration  that  our  native  grapes  are  worthless. 

I  think  the  Delaware  and  Concord  will  far  exceed  the  Isabella  and  Catawl»a  in 
value  for  vineyard  purposes. 

I  think  there  will  be  no  disagreement  with  the  Doctor  in  relation  to  his  having 
eaten  those  *'  sour  grapes,"  for  it  is  apparent  that  his  ''  teeth  are  on  edge." 

A.  J.  Caywood. 

[The  facts  presented  by  Mr.  Caywood  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject, 
and  could  be  greatly  multiplied.  We  think  we  may  venture  to  say  for  the  Doc- 
tor, that  ho  is  open  to  conviction.  We  have  an  article  from  Mr.  Murdfeldt,  de- 
tailing his  success  in  grape  culture.  Will  you  please  send  us  the  account  Mr. 
Trowbridge  gave  you  ?     We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it. — Ed.] 

Catawissa  Grapes. — Messrs.  Editors: — I  was  greatly  surprised,  when  over- 
looking the  proceedings  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Society  of  Western  New  York,  to 
find  the  Hartford  Prolific,  Rebecca,  Concord,  Perkins,  Diana,  and  some  other 
Grapes,  extolled  as  well-suited  to  their  climate,  and  the  Catawissa,  a  variety  pos- 
sessing merits  and  advantages  for  northern  culture  beyond  every  one  I  have 
named,  completely  ignored.  I  am  much  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Barry  and  others 
who  took  part  in  the  discussions,  so  very  far  behind  the  age.  The  Catawissa 
is  a  vine  of  exceeding  hardihood,  and  of  great  vigor,  producing  most  abundant 
crops.  The  berries  are  large,  oval,  the  same  color  as  the  Isabella,  rather  sweeter, 
of  very  good  flavor,  and  free  from  all  the  mustiness  of  the  Hartford  Prolific 
The  dusters  are  similar  in  size  to  those  of  the  Isabella,  and  the  berries  hang  per 
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manently,  and  never  drop  like  the  Hartford  Prolific,  Northern  Muscadine,  and 
some  others.  But  its  most  important  advantage  is  its  precocity.  It  is  the  earl- 
iest ripening  good  table  and  market  Grape  we  yet  have,  ripening  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Canby's  August,  and  fully  two  weeks  or  more  before  the  Isabella  is 
eatable.  There  are  several  other  early,  hardy,  and  very  estimable  Grapes  which 
our  Western  friends  appear  to  not  be  cognizant  of,  to  which  I  will  refer  in  a 
future  article.  Yours  moat  respectfully, 

Flushing,  N.  F.  W.  R.  Prikcb. 

[The  Catawissa  mentioned  by  Mr.  Prince  is  identical  with  the  Creveling, 
which  we  figured  and  described  in  November,  1860.  Bloom  is  another  synonym 
for  the  same  Grape.  It  is  a  hardy,  early  Grape,  not  yet  valued  and  known  as  it 
should  be. — Ed.1  | 

I 

Messrs.  Mbad  and  Woodward  : — Will  you  oblige  a  subscriber  by  giving    j 

your  opinion  as  to  the  best  time  to  prune  Pear  trees  which  were  transplanted  last 
October,  and  at  the  time  not  pruned  1 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  1862.  C.  P.  S. 

[The  proper  time  to  prune  your  transplanted  Pear  trees  will  be  in  the  month  of 
March  or  not  later  than  April.  Do  not  neglect  it  till  the  buds  have  started. 
Cut  always  to  a  good  sound  bud,  and  be  careful  not  to  bruise  it. — Ed.] 

Horticultural  Socibtiks. — Upon  re-reading  my  article  in  January  No^  I  feel 
I  must  plead  guilty  to  "  Anthophilus's "  charge  of  inconsistency.  See  how  it 
was — it  is  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  serving  two  masters. 

I  did  labor  under  the  delusion  that  the  Gardeners  and  Horticultural  Societies 
were  one ;  and  figuring  to  please  both,  got  me  into  the  scrape. 

If  the  gardeners  are  the  impracticable  set  Anthophilus  makes  them  out  to  be, 
(and  I  am  really  beginning  to  believe  he  is  about  right,)  why  then,  I  say,  let  them 
go  to  pot,  and  the  societies  on  their  own  hook. 

February  17/A,  1862.  Yours,  Brooklyn. 

[No,  do  not  let  them  go  there,  (only  the  "  cabbage  heads,'')  but  let  us  strive 
for  a  more  perfect  "  union." — Ed.] 

Another  of  Rogers's  Hybrid  Grapes — No.  1. — Editors  of  the  Horticul- 
turist: — In  the  present  number  of  the  Hortioulturist,  you  notice  No.  15,  of 
Rogors's  Hybrid  Grapes. 

This  season  I  fruited  No.  1,  and  am  highly  pleased  with  it,  being  the  first 
season  it  bore;  the  clusters,  of  course,  were  not  so  largo  as  we  may  expect  them. 
Bunch  medium,  berry  a  trifle  above  medium,  oval,  much  like  Isabellas  in  color, 
texture  and  flavor  resembling  Diana ;  vine  free  from  mildew,  and  quite  hardy. 
U  Some  twenty  varieties  of  these  hybrids  on  my  grounds  (and  of  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  send  you  fruit  of  next  fall)  seem  to  be  perfectly  hardy  and  free  from  dis- 
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ease.  With  rae  Diana  has  behaved  herself  by  no  means  well.  Concord  and 
Delaware  are  some^  however. 

Is  it  a  common  thing  for  black  grapes  to  produce  white  ones  from  seed  ?  Out 
of  ?i\Q  Concord  seedlings,  old  enough  to  bear,  two  bore  fruit  last  fall,  both 
white,  one  of  them  a  grape  of  merit,  if  I  am  a  judge,  at  least  so  far  as  flavor  is 
concerned.  But  it  must  combine  all  the  good  qualities  if  it  ever  leaves  my 
grounds  as  a  grape  for  the  public. 

Lebanon^  January  9ihy  1862.  Yours  truly,  S.  M. 

[We  are  obliged  to  you  for  this  additional  knowledge  of  Rogers's  Hybrids. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  you  agree  with  us  in  regard  to  the  Delaware  and  Con- 
cord. The  value  of  the  Delaware  can  not  at  present  be  overrated.  It  is  quite 
common,  as  we  have  remarked  on  former  occasions,  for  black  grapes  to  produce 
white  or  green  seedlings.  Seedlings  from  the  Isabella  are  often  green.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  your  seedling,  but  like  your  determination  not  to  let  it  go 
out  till  it  is  found  to  "  combine  all  the  good  qualities."  That  is  the  only  kind  of 
seedling  that  should  now  come  before  the  public. — Ed.] 


j  I  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETIES,   ETC. 

'  I        Brooklyn  Horticultubal  Society. — ^The  regular  Conversational  Meeting  was  held  January 
'  I    2dth.    The  President  being  ill,  Mr.  Barnes  took  the  chair. 

'  .  Mrs.  Hamphries  exhibited  a  basket  of  cut  flowers.  Mr.  Brophy  exhibited  cut  flowers.  Mr. 
'  Messenberg  exhibited  a  basket  of  cut  flowers.  A  lady  asked  where  she  could  purchase  a  plant 
,  I  of  Halimodendron,  or  Salt  TVee,  but  the  members  present  could  not  inform  her.  Another 
I  asked,  **  Can  aquatic  and  marsh  plants  be  grown  successfully  in  rooms  ?  Must  they  be  in  sepa. 
I  I  rate  pots,  or  can  they  be  grown  together  in  an  aquarium  ?  Must  they  be  planted  in  soil,  or 
j       will  placing  the  roots  in  water  be  sufficient  ?  " 

I  I  Mr.  Bridgeman  replied  that  they  could  be  grown  in  an  aquarium  or  a  tank ;  fish  would  be  an 
,  !  advantage.  Almost  any  kind  would  furnish  water  plants  of  some  description.  They  need  not 
I  be  in  separate  pots ;  put  some  muck  or  soil  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  in  which  set  the  plants, 
I  I  and  keep  them  down  with  shells.  Many  kinds  of  aquatic  plants  will  grow  with  their  roots  free 
I  from  soil,  drawing  their  nourishment  from  the  water  alone.  The  natural  condition  of  marsh 
I  I  plants  is  to  root  in  soiL  Had  found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  water  in  motion.  A  few  can  be 
'  \    easily  grown,  but  to  flower  many  is  quite  an  undertaking. 

A  member  handed  in  the  following :  **  Information  is  desired  regarding  the  Tree  Dahlia,  de- 
scribed in  Loudon's  Arboretum  (yoL  v.,  p.  1073)  as  being  arborescent,  and  growing  to  the 
height  €/(  forty  feet.  A  natiYe  of  Mexico.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gar- 
dens in  1839 ;  also  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Man- 
chester.** 

Mr.  Bridgeman  said  he  was  unable  to  answer  by  that  name.  Mr.  Brophy  moved  that  it  be 
referred  to  Mr.  Bridgeman  to  investigate.    Carried. 

The  next  question  was  whether,  the  Mistleto  (so  common  in  Europe)  is  found  any  where  in 
this  ooontry. 
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Mr.  Barnard  had  seen  it  ^^wing  on  the  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fuller  said  it  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  grows  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  had  sent  many  things  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  they  were  sur- 
prised at  them. 

A  lady  wanted  to  know  whj'  Fuchsias  do  not  ripen  their  seeds  in  this  country,  and  if  there 
Is  any  plan  to  force  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  bridgeman  said  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ripening  the  seed  so  &r  as  was  necessary  to 
make  thorn  grow.  A  Fuchsia,  as  long  as  it  is  left  growing,  will  circulate  its  juices  like*  an  ever- 
green. Had  ripened  several  varieties,  mostly  of  the  dark  kinds,  hat  did  not  remember  their 
names.     Did  not  know  whether  it  would  seed  out  of  doors. 

The  same  ladv  sent  up  the  question,  "  Would  any  advantage  be  gained  to  plants  in  }>ot8  if 
the  earth  should  be  lightly  covered  with  powdered  charcoal  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
mixture  of  ox  blood  and  cream  of  tartar  upon  the  roots  of  plants  ?  "  , 

Mr.  Bridgeman  said,  that  as  a  fertilizer  it  would  be  too  strong  for  a  plant  as  tender  a»  the 
Fuchsia. 

The  next  question  was,  "  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  an  onion  or  garlic  planted 
at  the  root  of  a  rose  bush  increases  its  odor  ?  " 

Mr.  Fuller  wanted  the  question  referred  to  mythology. 
^  Mr.  Bridgeman  said  that  Fuchsias  do  beAer  shad^.     He  grew  them  last  year  in  the  house    , 
till  the  Gladiolus  began  to  flower,  then  moved  them  outride,  and  they  flowered  till  froet     With 
proper  shade,  shelter,  and  soil.  Fuchsias  could  be  grown  much  larger  than  is  usually  done. 
Began  to  propagate  the  first  lot  this  month,  but  the  best  plants  will  be  those  started  next  month. 

It  was  asked,  what  is  the  best  soil  ? 

Mr.  Bridgeman  replied  that  he  used  principally  fresh  virgin  loam,  decomposed  manure,  and 
wood  ashes ;  watered  with  a  weak  solution  of  guano.    The  best  soil  comes  from  old  pasturesw 

In  reference  to  the  onion  or  garlic,  Mr.  Brophy  advised  to  try  what  the  effect  would  be.  Na- 
ture knows  how  to  take  and  reject  what  is  unfit  Had  occasion  to  visit  the  g^arden  of  a  florist 
in  New  York  whojiad  a  healthy  show  of  roses  and  free  from  Insects,  by  planting  tobacco  leaves 
at  the  foot  of  the  roses,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  something  may  be  accomplished  by  plant- 
ing at  the  roots.  I 

Mr.  Bridgeman  doubted  whether  plants  would  be  affected  by  any  application  of  this  kind. 
Had  tried  aloes  by  syringing,  and  if  this  would  not  do,  would  not  thmk  much  of  the  other. 
Worms  in  New  York  eat  the  Maple  and  Horse  Chestnut  clean  of  leaves,  and  are  now  eating  the    , 
Ailantus.     Had  used  aloes,  tobacco,  and  whale  oil  soap  with  only  partial  saoceas ;  had  tried 
them  on  the  leaves  and  in  the  soiL 

Mr.  Brophy  said  that  a  writer  had  stated  that  the  Hydrangea  would  change  color  by  the  in- 
troduction of^  minerals  in  the  soil.  As  to  the  ravages  of  msects,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
little  insects  must  live  as  well  as  big  ones.  There  are  more  species  of  insects  living  and  aflt>at 
than  of  all  other  species  together. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  said  that  the  soil  would  frequently  vary  the  color  and  nature  of  the  plant 
Some  soils  without  the  addition  of  iron  would  make  the  Hydrangea  blue.  He  had  noticed  the 
same  in  the  GUdiolus. 

The  subject  of  the  evening,  the  Cultivation  of  Plants  in  Rooms,  was  then  taken  up.  [Mr. 
Bridgeman  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  an  essay  on  the  subject,  which  we  shall 
give  as  a  separate  article.  We  should  have  done  so  in  the  present  number  if  Mr.  Bridgeman 
had  not  unfortunately  lost  the  manuscript.] 

Mr.  Brophy  called  attention  to  an  insect  on  a  leaf,  something  like  a  mud  turtle  in  its  outward 
texture. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  said  that  nothing  was  more  pleasing  and  gratifying  than  to  arrange  flowers 
and  combine  colors :  green  leaves,  variegated  leaves,  and  fern  leaves  are  a  great  addition  lo  a 
bouquet.  He  liked  the  Philadelphia  style  of  bouquets  better  than  those  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  but  they  did  not  suit  our  pem)le.  Had  bought  a  bouquet  at  the  hotel  which  was 
beautiful :  a  base  was  formed,  and  every  flower  set  up  so  as  to  show  all  of  it  The  floris*  is  not 
so  much  to  blame  as  his  customers ;  if  he  changes  his  style  he  must  change  his  customers. 
They  should  learn  to  state  their  tastes :  there  are  as  many  ways  of  making  bouquets  as  there 
are  tastes.     Adjourned.  

The  Society  met  again  February  11th,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

On  the  table  were  Ferneries  and  cut  flowers  from  Mr.  Bridgeman,  seedling  Carnations  from 
Dailledouze  and  Zeller,  a  Wardian  case,  basket  of  flowers,  and  i^erarias  from  Mrs.  Humphriea. 
metallic  flower  pots,  forest  leaves,  and  works  on  rural  subjects  from  Mr.  Miller,  and  a  basket  of 
J    flowers  from  Mr.  Messenbei^. 
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,  J  The  (oUowm^  qaesiioDS  were  aaked:  1.  "  When  is  the  best  time  to  remoye  wild  plants  from 

I  the  woods,  spring,  summer,  or  autmnn  f 

j  I  Mr.  Bridgeman  replied,  in  spring  or  autumn  ;  with  care,  in  summer ;  spring  is  best,  as  tliey 

I '  have  the  whole  summer  to  get  eetabHshed.    If  moved  in  the  fall,  the  roots  are  likely  to  be 

'  I  thrown  out  by  frost. 

I  2.  "  Can  the  Pomegranate  be  grown  here  as  the  Fig  is,  by  being  covered  during  the  winter  ?  " 

I  -  Mr.  Bridgeman  thought  it  comd  not 

S.  "  Is  this  the  proper  time  to  prune  choice  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  or  wait  till  the  buds  have 

'  I        Mr.  Bridgenuw  said  fruit  trees  might  be  pruned  this  month ;  it  was  not  well  to  leave  them 

till  the  buds  started. 
,        4.  *'  Is  it  too  soon  to  wash  the  body  of  the  trees  with  a  solution  to  kill  the  insects  in  an  egg 
'<    state?" 

I        Mr.  Bridgeman  preferred  to  leave  it  till  later. 
,        Mr.  Quin  preferred  to  do  it  in  April  to  kill  the  aphis. 

ti.  **  Can  the  Asimina  or  North  American  Papaw  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  gardeners?" 
I        Mr.  Bridgeman  was  not  aware  of  its  being  grown. 
I  I        6.  *'  Is  the  Soap  Plant  (which  I  believe  is  a  native  of  CaUfornia)  to  be  obtained  here  ?  and  if 
I  '    so,  please  indicate  directions  for  its  cultivation." 

I        Mr.  Bridgeman  remarked,  that  this  question  exposed  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  use  of 
common  names.     He  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  Soap  Plant. 
Mr.  Fuller  said  the  Soap  Plant  is  grown  here ;  the  CaUfornia  kind,  called  saponaria,  is  hardy 
1  I    with  Mr.  Prince. 

I  [The  plant  referred  to  in  the  question  is  undoubtedly  the  Phalangium  pomaridianom,  used 

,  I    for  washing  in  California.    It  can  be  obtained  here.— Ed.  1 

I        7.  "  Can  the  double  violet  be  grown  in  the  open  grouna  ?  " 
'  ,        Mr.  Bridgeman  said  it  would  not  stand  our  winters ;  they  should  be  grown  in  cold  frames. 
They  bloom  in  England. 
I        8.  **  Is  the  Scotch  Heather  to  be  found  growing  wild  in  this  country,  and  can  it  be  obtained 
of  any  of  the  gardeners  ? " 

An  article  was  read  from  the  Hokticultubu»t,  stating  that  it  had  been  found  growing  wild  in 
I     Massachusetts. 
^        Mr.  Fuller  did  not  doubt  its  being  found,  but  did  not  think  this  proved  that  it  was  indigenous. 

9.  (By  a  lady.)  "  Can  the  garden  Ranunculus  be  successfully  grown  in  this  country?  state 
the  mode  of  culture.    Please  to  name  the  most  successful  grower." 

Mr.  Bridgeman  said  the  Ranunculus  was  uncertain  here ;  had  had  them  bloom  splendidly 
'  sometimes ;  at  others,  they  were  killed  in  the  winter.  They  may  be  grown  in  any  garden  soil ; 
they  improve  every  year.  Few  will  take  the  trouble  to  keep  them  over  on  account  of  the  un- 
certainty of  doing  well. 

Mr.  I>e|?rauw  had  set  them  out  several  years,  but  failed ;  others  had  succeeded. 

Mr.  Fuuer  thought  it  must  be  in  the  soU.  In  Wisconsin  he  had  no  trouble  in  making  them 
Dwoin. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  said,  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  in  Holland  is  a  fibrous,  sandy  loam, 
Mack  aa  ink. 

10.  A  lady  wished  to  know  if  the  Cinnamon,  Cofiee,  and  Camphor  trees  can  be  grown  in  a 
'     green-house  with  the  usual  culture  of  other  plants. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  said  they  could.  A  Coffee  tree  was  now  in  fruit  in  the  green-honse  of  R.  L. 
Btoart  Cinnamon  and  Camphor  could  be  grown ;  he  had  seen  a  Coffee  tree  in  fruit  within  a 
I     few  daya 

More  questions  were  sent  in  by  a  lady.  11.  "Is  any  thing  known  here  of  a  new  Zinnia 
called  Zinnia  aurea,  which  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Mexico?" 

Mr.  Bridgeman  said  they  had  it  in  England  at  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
'      ciety.     He  had  not  seen  it. 

12.  "  Where  can  I  obtain  the  new  Roses  which  I  saw  noticed  In  the  Eagle  a  few  months  since  ? 
viz. :  Empereur  de  Maroc,  Victor  Verdier,  Due  de  Magenta,  and  Comtesse  de  Chabrilliant" 

Mr.  Zeller  said  the  varieties  were  quite  new,  and  thought  they  could  not  be  obtained  in 
quantity.     He  had  them  in  course  of  propagatioa 

IS.  "  Are  there  any  variegated  hardy  erergreens  ?  " 

Mr.  Bridgeman  said  there  were  a  few)  and  many  more  that  required  protection ;  the  variegated 
Solly  is  hard  V. 

14.  "  Which  is  the  best  variety  of  Rose  to  be  grown  as  a  weeper,  and  which  as  a  pyramid  ?  " 

Th««  WB8  no  answer  to  this  question. 
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15.  *'The  CephalotoB  follicularis  is  described  as  growing  in  European  gardens:  can  it  foe  ob. 
tained  here,  and  will  it  g^ow  out  of  doors  without  protection  ?* 

No  one  answered. 

Id.  "  Will  you  please  explain  the  cause  of  my  Bruemansia  buds  fiUling  off?  The  plant  is  young, 
about  three  feet  high,  leaves  fresh  and  healthy  looking ;  18  to  20  bu£  will  appear,  grow  one  or 
two  inches,  and  fall  off." 

Mr.  Bridgeman  said,  in  re^rd  to  Brugmanaia,  it  depends  on  the  treatmens  they  receive.   We 

{)lant  in  the  open  ground.  There  are  many  causes,  such  as  the  change  from  open  atmosphere  to 
louse,  etc. 

17.  "  Also,  what  would  cause  Cftmellia  buds  to  show  dark  brown  spots,  which  spread  over 
the  buds,  and  they  fall  off?'' 

Mr.  Bridgeman  said  that  Camellias  will  set  more  buds  than  they  can  mature ;  it  is  better  to 
thin  out  U  taken  from  the  open  air  in  autumn,  into  strong  heat,  or  without  ventilation,  they 
will  drop  their  buds.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  have  the  buds  drop  off;  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  prevent  it  where  a  furnace  or  gas  is  used.  If  water  is  evaporated,  it  will  to  some  extent 
counteract  the  effects  of  a  furnace.  Mr.  Bridgeman  then  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
subjects  exhibited,  and  explained  the  manner  of  treating  the  ferneries  exhibited  by  himself 

The  subject  of  the  evening,  Waltonian  Cases,  was  then  called  up,  and  Inquiries  made  for  Mr. 
Mead,  who  had  su^^^ested  the  subject 

[We  will  simply  say  here  that  we  were  not  present  because  of  the  death  of  a  deiu*  and  beloved 
mother. — Ed.] 

A  desultory  conversation  ensued.  Mr.  Fuller  thought  a  case  for  1,000  cuttings,  that  would 
root  them  in  from  four  to  six  weeks,  could  be  made  for  $6,  and  furnished  witli  bottom  heat  at 
75  cents.     lie  would  try  to  have  one  shown  here. 

Mr.  Cavanach  thought  they  attained  mat  perfection  in  the  Wardian  case  in  Belgium ;  con- 
sidered them  better  a£ipted  to  Lycopodiums  and  Caladiums ;  ^d  not  think  that  common  house 
plants  would  do,  as  they  grow  too  fast 

Mr.  Bridgeman  did  not  see  any  objection  to  mowing  any  plants  in  the  Wardian  cases,  unless 
it  were  extremes ;  one  plant  may  require  much  moisture  and  another  less.  Unless  the  case  be 
large,  there  may  not  be  material  enough  to  perfect  a  large  plant  The  plants  should  be  of  the 
same  class,  or  require  the  same  conditions,  to  do  well  together  under  a  case.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  nuike  them  air  tight 

The  subject  of  "  Spring  Pruning**  was  selected  for  the  next  meeting,  and  the  Society  adjourn- 
ed. 
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FRUIT-GROWERS'  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 
{Cofitinved  from  page  104.) 

Mr.  HooKBii  said  the  Porame  Royal  is  of  poor  appearance,  greenish  white,  often  specked. 
Twenty  Ounce  \a  one  of  the  beet  market  apples,  excellent  for  cooking,  bangs  well  on  the  tree, 
and  is  a  good  bearer. 

Mr.  MooDT  believed  the  Ducheese  of  Oldenburgh  to  be  one  of  the  best  autumn  applet,  and  a 
very  early  beanr,  often  bearing  in  the  nursery  ;  one  of  the  tenderest  table  applet.  Fall  Pip- 
pin, after  the  Gravenstein,  is  the  next  best  cooking  apple. 

Mr.  Fish  said  it  is  generally,  admitted  that  the  Fall  Pippin  is  of  good  quality,  but  he  could 
never  get  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  Syracuse,  had  not  heard  the  Hawley  mentioned,  and  would  like  to  get  the 
opinion  of  members  as  to  its  quality. 

Dr.  Stlvbsteb  said  the  Hawley  is  one  of  the  best  fall  apples,  but  is  not  considerdS  very 
productive, 

Mr.  Beadlb  had  the  Hawley  in  cultivation  some  years,  but  of  late  it  is  not  only  water-coreOl  ^ 
but  water-soaked,  and  about  worthless.  It  stands  in  a  rather  low  place  in  the  orcliard.  auil 
this  may  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Mr.  HoAQ  found  it  the  same  at  Lockport. 

Mr.  Heekinoton  had  the  same  difficulty  with  it  in  Macedon  on  high  ground. 

Mr.  Hooker  could  not  get  along  without  the  Porter  for  family  use. 

Mr.  Ellwanobr  said,  as  it  seems  to  be  understood  that  the  list  is  to  be  increased  to  six  ^o- 
tumn  varieties,  he  wished  to  add  the  St.  Lawrence.     He  also  spoke  well  of  the  Porter. 

Mr.  CoEBT,  of  Penfield,  considered  Maiden's  Blush  a  very  fine  apple. 
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editob's  tablb. 

Mr.  Anhiont  said  Mttiden's  Blu«>h  is  alwtijs  fnir,  productive,  and  excellent. 

Mr.  Barht  said  it  is  remarkable  to  notice  the  chanffes  in  the  character  of  iipplen.  Only 
twelve  year»  ago  the  Uawley  was  extremely  popular,  and  it  was  an  excellent  apple.  Now  it 
is  subject  to  the  defect  nt>iiced  by  several  gentlemen,  and  Is  about  discarded. 

Mr.  llooKCB  found  the  iSt.  Lawrence  a  very  perishi^ble,  unreliable  fruit  The  crop  generally 
is  pK>r  and  wormy. 

Mr.  Bbadlb  thought  the  St.  Lawrence  had  ^ot  too  far  south.  In  Canada,  the  further  north 
it  is  grown,  the  higher-colored,  the  finer,  and  the  more  perfect  the  fruit.  It  is  always  large, 
fine,  and  the  tree  productive. 

Mr.  Lay,  of  Greece,  found  it  to  ripen  unevenly. 

Mr.  Smith  said  this  is  the  case  in  Syrnuuse,  but  considers  that  this  variableness  in  ripening 
makes  it  the  more  valuable  for  family  use. 

BEST  TWELVE  WnTTER   APPLES. 

IV. — The  best  12  winter,  to  embrace  2  for  stock,  2  for  baking,  2  for  cooking,  and  6  for 
the  table. 

Mr.  Ellwanger  thought  tne  Faraeuse  the  best  early  winter  apple  for  the  table. 
Mr.  HooKKR  recommended  for  baking  theTolman  Sweet  and  Lidies' Sweet — a  very  valuable 
fall  sweet  apple. 

Mr.  Barry  said,  for  market,  he  was  prepared  to  recommend  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  and 
Baldwin. 
Mr.  Fish  recommended,  for  late  keepers,  the  Roxbury  Russet  and  Golden  Russet. 
Mr.  Bkadlk  recommended  the  Pomme  Grise  as  a  fine  late  keeper,  to  June,  and  asked  infor- 
mation req>ecting  the  Pomme  d'Or,  a  good  apple,  somewhat  resembling  the  Pumme  Grise. 

Mr.  F»ii  said  the  Pomme  d'Or  is  a  small  excellent  russet  apple.  It  sold  last  year  at  $10  per 
barrel  in  Canada. 

H.  N.  Lanoworthy  said  he  first  saw  this  apple  on  the  ridge-road,  near  this  city,  in  the  or- 
chard of  Mr.  Sif KRHAN.  Its  fine  flavor  and  aruma  is  delightful.  It  is  the  prince  of  russets.  It 
ia  mure  oblong  than  the  Pomme  Grise — sometimes  quite  oblong.  The  tree  is  uprigiit  in  its 
growth,  and  a  good  beurer.  For  a  long  time  could  not  ascertain  its  name,  but  by  searching 
the  French  pomological  works  became  satisfied  that  it  was  the  Pomme  d'Or  of  the  French,  and 
it  liAs  been  called  by  that  name. 

Mr.  Beadle  said  jnorton's  Melon  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Smtth  called  attention  to  Peck's  Pleasant,  as  it  had  not  been  mentioned.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  early  winter  apple,  and  a  pretty  good  bearer.  Had  none  this  winter.  All  the  winter 
apples  they  have  in  Syracuse  this  season  are  the  Golden  Russet  and  Northern  Spy.  These  two 
are  the  hardiest  trees  we  have. 

Mr.  Barry  said  the  Golden  Russet,  as  understood  here,  is  the  one  with  small  specks  on  the 
bark.  The  American  Golden  Russet,  so  much  grown  in  New  Jersey  and  southward,  will  not 
do  here.    Our  Golden  Russet  is  not  described  in  the  books. 

Mr.  Smttb  spoke  of  the  Wagener  as  an  early  winter  apple,  of  which  the  tree  bears  very 
youQg ;  is  a  gcKKl  bearer,  healttiy,  and  most  desirable. 
Mr.  WRioirr  inquired  of  the  yalue  of  Cooper's  Market. 

Mr.  Hooker  s^d  it  is  grown  by  some  of  his  neighbors,  and  is  a  good  bearer  and  keeps  until 
April.  It  is  a  showy  fruit,  but  not  of  first  quality.  The  Yellow  Bellflower  is  good,  but  some- 
tiniea  specked. 

Mr.  Sharp,  of  Loekj)ort,  inquired  why  some  one  did  not  speak  of  the  Swaar. 

Mr.  Beadle  found  it  tender  in  Canada.    It  winter-kills  baaly. 

Mr.  Smith  said  it  has  the  same  defect  as  the  Fall  Pippin — never  bears  a  crop. 

Mr.  Lay  said  the  Swuar  had  borne  well  with  him. 

Mr.  Sylvesteb  recommended  Newtown  Pippin,  wherever  it  can  be  grown  without  specks. 

Mr.  Ellwanqer  said  the  Jonathan  is  an  excellent  dessert  apple,  and  high  colored.    The  Can- 

Beinette  is  also  <;ood. 

Mr.  C'ovEY  considered  the  Bailey  Sweet  equal  to  any  sweet  apple  we  have,  through  January 
and  February. 

Mr.  HoAO  said  the  Bailey  Sweet  is  a  good  apple,  but  it  will  not  keep. 

Tlie  Pbesident  said  the  Bailey  Sweet,  on  the  warm,  sandv  land  about  Moscow,  is  a  late  fall 
apple,  but  on  heavy  land,  and  in  colder  situations,  it  is  a  wmter  fruit. 

Mr.  Bsaols  noticed  the  Yellow  Bellflower  was  recommended  by  some  one.     With  him  it  is 
A  shy  bearer,  and  has  a  very  large  core.    He  thought  little  of  the  variety. 
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W.  P.  TowN8ENi>.  of  Lockport,  said  the  Yellow  Bellflower  needs  severe  pranlng,  and  if  the 
tree  is  in  good  condition,  the  fruit  is  |(ood. 

Several  gentlemen  stated  that  the  Bellflower  is  tender  about  handling. 

Mr.  AfooDT  thought  this  a  little  too  far  north  for  the  Yellow  Bellflower,  but  with  a  little  care 

it  will  succeed  welL    For  early  winter  the  Wagener  is  one  of  the  best     He  thought  well  of  j 

Peck's  Pleasant.  i 

Mr.  Barrt  said  the  Yellow  Bellflower  was  really  a  Southern  apple.   In  the  North  it  is  doubts 
less  degenerating,  though  it  had  never  done  well  here,  except  in  uvored  localities,  bat  in  the 

South  it  is  as  fine  as  ever.  ' 

Mr.  6  LBN  recommended  the  Belment  as  an  early  winter  apple,  both  for  the  table  and  cooMng.  i  ^ 

Mr.  Barrt  believed  it  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Yellow  Bellflower,  and  a  good  apple,  very  pop-  I , 

ular  in  Northern  Ohio.  i 

Mr.  CuMMixos  recommended  the  Northern  Spy  as  a  late  winter  apple,  exceedingly  valuable  j ' 

for  a  Northern  climate.     Bears  well  when  it  commences,  but  is  not  an  early  bearer.  <  I 

Mr.  Hooker  inquired  about  the  Spitzenburg — an  old  favorite.  1 1 

Mr.  MooDT  said  it  is  good  in  Niagara  connty.  | 

Mr.  Barrt  said  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  apples  in  our  State,  but  requires  high  calture,  |  < 

so  that  the  trees  may  be  kept  growing  vi^rously.     It  is  useless  to  try  to  grow  it  in  grass.  '  1 

Mr.  TowNSKND  said  that  is  the  reason  the  Spitzenburg  is  losing  its  popmarity.     Most  of  the  i ' 

bearing  trees  are  old  and  have  been  neglected.  i  I 

Dr.  Sylvestkr  could  recollect  when  the  Spitzenburg  was  the  most  popular  apple  grown.  1 1 

Most  people  like  its  high,  spicy  flavor,  and  it  is  not  excelled  for  cooking.    But  the  trees  must  i  i 

be  fed  to  get  good  fruit.    Did  not  call  it  a  first-rate  bearer,  but  when  trees  are  well  cultivated  j  I 

it  will  give  a  fair  crop.  |  | 

Mr.  MooDT  said  the  Spitzenburg  needs  a  deep,  dry  soil     Ctrus  Bbagh,  of  the  town  of  Cam-  1 1 

bria,  in  Niagara  county,  had  grown  very  large  crops — sometimes  twenty  barrels  from  a  tree.  i  j 

Mr.  Smttu  said  it  does  poorly  at  Syracuse.    They  think  it  has  had  its  day  and  must  be  aban^  .  i 
doned. 

L.  B.  Langwortht  reoutfked  that  the  Red  Canada  is  one  of  the  beat  apples  in  the  world.  ' 

THIRD   SESSION.  I 

Ex-President  Moodt,  of  Lockport,  exhibited  a  number  of  very  fine  pear  stocks  of  his  own  I  i 

growing,  which  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  their  finegrowth,  and  at  the  reaueet  of  1 1 

Mr.  Barst,  Mr.  M.  made  some  remarks  on  his  mode  of  culture.    He  had  grown  400,000  the  past  |  < 

season  as  fine  as  the  specimens  exhibited,  one  half  being  of  extra  size,  and  the  others  might  |  | 

well  be  called  first-class.     Gave  a  large  quantity  of  aslies,  about  150  bushels  to  the  acre,  ap-  i  ; 

plied  at  three  times  during  the  seasoa  1 

BK8T    FORM    FOR    AN    APPLB    TBBE.  j  ' 

V. — What  M  the  heit  form  of  an  Apple  tree^  and  tthieh  u  the  time  for  pruning  f  I 

Mr.  Sharp  thought  he  might  not  agree  with  others  in  his  views  of  pruning.    Would  head      \ 
all  fruit  trees  low.     Branches  pruned  near  tlie  ground  are  more  vigorous  and  stocky  than  those     | 
formed  further  up  the  main  stem.    They  show  a  disposition  to  ascend  instead  of  running  out 
horizontally,  make  a  good  spreading  top,  and  can  bear  more  weight  without  injurv.  Trees  trained     »  . 
in  this  way  are  also  less  enwsed  to  the  winds.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with  pears.  |  ' 

J.  J.  Thomas  was  opposea  to  pruning  the  heads  of  trees  high.    In  many  orchards  trees  might     ■  I 
be  seen  some  three  stories  in  height,  from  successive  grafting.  .  \ 

Mr.  Fish  agreed  with  Mr.  Sharp.    Branches  pruned  near  the  root  are  stronger  than  those     '  , 
formed  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Hooker  considered  the  question  a  difficult  one.  Trees  grow  naturally  of  all  forms.  The 
Northern  Spy  has  an  upright  growth,  Greening  crooked  and  drooping,  while  the  Baldwin  makes 
a  round-headed  tree.  Cut  out  the  young  woc^  from  a  Tompkins  County  King,  as  is  desirable 
for  a  Northern  Spy,  and  soon  there  would  be  no  bearing  w.  od  left.  This  variety  requires 
shortening  in,  while  the  Northern  Spy  requires  thinning  out.  It  is  well  to  study  the  habits  of 
trees,  for,  do  the  best  we  can,  they  will  have  their  peculiar  shape. 

Mr.  Barrt  said  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  height  heads  should  be  formed  in 
■*\  orchard  trees.     He  believed  in  having  the  heads  low.    Many  advantages  result  from  this 
^^   course :  the  sap  has  not  to  travel  so  far ;  branches  near  roots  are  stronger,  and  not  subject  to 
so  many  accidents,  are  less  exposed  to  weather,  and  protect  the  trunk  from  effects  of  son  and 
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freeziog.     All  oar  orchard  trees  are  found  leaning  to  the  east,  the  effect  of  our  strong  west 

winds.-    The  higher  the  head  is  formed  from  the  ground,  of  course,  the  more  they  are  exposed. 

Low-headed  trees  are  more  easily  pruned,  and  the  fruit  is  gathered  with  much  less  difficulty 

and  danger.  The  advantages  are  numerous  and  obvious  to  every  grower  of  fruits.  Some  think 
.  I  the  heaa  should  be  formed  so  high  that  a  horse  with  plow  could  work  under  the  branches. 
'  This  is  not  necessary.  The  principal  feeding  roots  are  at  the  extremities,  and  as  feur  out  as  the 
;  ends  of  the  limbs  or  further.  Manure  and  culture  are  not  needed  under  branches.  Plowing 
'  I  injures  the  roots  by  tearing  and  breaking  them.  The  best  fruits  are  produced  firom  trees  where 
'  I  the  ground  under  the  branches  is  always  shaded.  A  slight  forking  under  the  trees  is  all  that 
I '  is  reqaired. 
,  I       Mr.  MooDT  said  they  had  to  come  to  some  system  of  culture  that  would  suit  farmers.  Farmers 

would  not  use  the  fork.  Had  found  no  evil  from  plowing.  Commence  plowing  when  the  trees 
'  I  are  young,  and  the  roots  will  not  come  near  the  surface.  Would  form  heads  four  or  five  feet 
I  from  the  ground.  Some  tender  trees  have  the  bark  injured  by  the  sun  in  winter.  This  is  pre- 
vented by  growing  branches  low. 
'  I  Mr.  Bkadlb  said  the  climate  in  which  trees  are  grown,  may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  deter- 
I    mininff^  the  form  of  the  tree.    Mr.  Moody  spoke  of  the  sun  burning  the  trunks  of  trees.    Had 

seen  the  same  frequently  in  Canada,  the  bark  injured  for  seven  or  eight  feet  up  the  trunk. 
I    ThoQght  it  the  effect  of  the  sun  followed  by  hard  frosts.    By  keeping  the  head  low,  the  trunk 

is  protected.  Never  saw  any  ill  effects  firom  heading  trees  low.  In  Canada  they  have  severe 
I  southwest  winds.  Every  tree  leans.  The  main  crop  is  blown  off  high  trees.  Mr.  B.  would  not 
'    use  a  plow  under  or  near  the  trees  in  an  orchard.    The  roots  like  to  come  near  the  surface  for 

light,  and  air,  and  dew. 
I       Mr.  Hooker  said  the  advocates  of  low  heads  seemed  determined  to  drive  those  in  favor  of 

higher  heads  into  a  false  position.  Although  he  did  not  believe  in  forming  heads  as  low  as  some, 
I  he  was  equally  opposed  to  having  heads  as  high  as  some  have  describe,  and  as  is  ofVen  seen. 
I  But  the  heads  should  be  formed  so  high  as  to  admit  of  horse  work  under  the  trees.  Farmers 
I    can  not  use  forks  and  spades  in  cultivating  their  orchards — they  must  depend  upon  horses. 

J.  J.  Thomas  had  made  a  good  deal  of  observation  in  the  length  of  roots.    The  radius  of 

the  roots  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  tree.  If  the  tree  is  twenty  feet  in  height,  the  roots  will 
I    extend  twenty  feet  from  the  trunk  in  every  direction.    Mr.  T.  inquired  if  any  one  had  ever 

known  injury  to  result  from  plowing  an  orchard.    The  tearing  of  the  roots  a  little  he  thought 
i    not  so  injurious  as  neglecting  to  stir  the  soil.    Apple  roots,  many  of  them,  go  down  low,  but 
.    peach  roots  lie  near  the  surface. 
I        Mr.  E.  MooDT  said  orchards  should  never  be  seeded  down.    In  order  to  allow  the  dews  to 

penetrate  the  ground,  it  must  be  kept  mellow,  and  the  natural  attraction  and  affinity  from  below 
I  will  draw  the  moisture.  A  good  "  summer  fallow  "  never  becomes  dry.  An  orchard  should  be 
'  so  planted  as  to  be  cultivated  almost  entirely  with  plow  and  cultivator,  using  but  one  horse, 
I  with  80  short  a  whiffletree  as  to  drive  within  one  foot  of  the  tree.  I  say  horse,  because  in 
I    large  orchards  farmers  will  use  teams,  and  will  not  use  forks  or  spades. 

Dr.  Sylvksteb  said  it  is  necessary  to  shade  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to 
I    to  keep  the  tree  growing  to  obtain  good  fruit.    To  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ground 

well  cultivated,  and  it  is  hard  to  do  this  if  the  head  is  formed  very  low. 
Mr.  SiiAKP  is  determined  to  head  his  trees  low,  and  has  a  pair  of  small  mules  for  working 

under  them ;  and  when  the  trees  are  too  low  for  these,  will  try  a  pair  of  asses. 
Last  part  of  Ques.  5. — Best  time  for  pruning  ? 

"^iiARP. — WhenfVfr  you  ?ee  a  limb  wliieh  ought,  to  be  removed,  cut  it  off;  but,  as  a  rule, 
I    irenenil  pruning  aft«r  the  flow  of  sap  baa  ciimmeneed  is  injurious;  has  learned  this  from  ex- 

,        B.  PiAH  objected  to  lute  pruningr  whether  in  orchard  or  nursery  trees,  causing  deformity  to 

the  tree. 

Ellwaxokr. — If  you  wait  until  the  Ist  of  June  before  pruning,  you  get  no  growth,  and  that 

1    i«  the  ca#e  with  all  lat  a  pruning.     The  beat  time  for  pruning  is  February,  If  you  want  a  healthy 

growth  of  the  tree.     The  most  of  the  pruning,  formation,  and  shaping  of  the  tree  should  be 

done  while  the  tree  is  young. 

I        LANewoBTBT. — Experience  has  taught  that  late  pruning  Bt4>ps  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and 

»  the  mo4t  injurious  thing  in  the  world.     Old  trees,  if  pruned  even  as  late  as  April,  will  bleed, 

I    will  rot  and  turn  black ;    wbile  pruned  in  winter  the  wood  will  season  perfectly,  th*^  wound 

h<-al  over  hard  and  bright,  and  remain  so. 

U.  El  UooKxa  agreed  with  Mr.  Langworthy,  that  Iste  pruning  is  a  most  severe  cheek  upon 
e  fruit  tree,  and  in  some  instances  is  perfectly  ruinous,  causing  stagnation  in  the  system 


of  the  tree.  To  cut  off  large  braDches  in  May  injures  the  circulation  in  large  trees;  while 
if  cut  in  January  or  February  the  wound  8eai>on8  and  grows  over  perfectly. 

Mr.  Holmes  argued  that  the  pruning  had  beet  be  done  either  before  the  circulation  of 
the  BAD  commenced,  or  after  the  leaves  were  formed. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject  members  were  recjuested  to  prepare  and 
leave  with  the  Secretary  a  list  of  the  best  six  summer,  the  best  six  autumn,  and  the  beat 
twelve  winter  varieties.    The  following  is  the  aggregate  vote: 

Best  Six  SHmmer. — Ttoo  SweeL 


^ 


Red  Astrachan, 12 

Primate 10 

Early  Harvest, 8 

Early  Strawberry, 8 

Keswick  Codlin, 2 

Summer  Rose, 6 


Summer  Permain 2 

Early  Joe, 8 

J.owell, 1 

Benoni 8 

Sweet  Bough 12 

Golden  Sweet, 8 


Beat  8ixAutumn,-~7\oo  Stoeet. 


Colvert, 2 

Twenty  Ounce, 10 

Gravenstein, 9 

Duchess  of  Oldensburgh,  ...  7 

Porter 7 

Jetfries, 8 

Ponime  Royal, 8 

Beauty  of  Kent, 2 


MuDSon  Sweet, 7 

Fall  Jenetting, 1 

Twenty  Ounce  Pippin,  ....  1 

Pumpkin  Sweet, 1 

Maiden's  Blush, 1 

Fall  Pippin, 2 

Sylvester, 1 


Beet  7\eelve  WinUr.—Tioo  Sweet 


Rhode  Island  Greening,      .    .    .18 

Tompkins  Co.  King 12 

Northern  Spy 12 

Baldwin 12 

Spitzenburgh, 8 

Golden  Russet, 8 

Roxbury  Russet, 7 

Peek's  Pleasant, 7 

Yellow  Bellflower, 5 

Pomme  Grise, 4 

Canada  Red, 6 

Swanr 6 

Red  Cheek  Pippin, 3 

Wagener, 6 

Belmont 2 

Fameuse, 7 

Rambo, 6  . 

Vandervere, 1 

Minister, 1 


Smith's  Cider 1 

Noilon's  Melon, 1 

Canada  Reinette, 2 

Blue  Permain, 1 

Rwiile*0  Jan  net, 2 

Tolman  Sweet, 14 

Seek-no-Further, 2 

Green  Sweet, 3 

Ladies'  Sweet, 5 

Cooper's  Market, 2 

Cranberry  Pippin, 1 

Ribston  Pippin 1 

Bailey  Sweet, 8 

Jersey  Sweet, 3 

Pound  Sweet, 1 

Hill  Sweet, 1 

Pomme  d'Or, 2 

Jonathan, 1 

Mother, 2 


Mr.  Babrt  announced  that  among  the  distinguif^he^  fruit  growers  present,  he  was  happv  to 
observe  the  Rev.  J.  Knox,  the  celebrated  Fruit  Farmer  of  Pittsburgh,  who  ha?  two  hunjred 
acres  in  fruit,  and  fifty  acres  in  strawberries.  The  President  requested  Mr.  K.  to  favor  the 
meeting  with  an  address. 

Mr.  Knox  stated  that  he  has  had  more  experience  with  strawberries  than  any  other  fruit, 
and  without  pref«'nding  to  make  an  address,  he  would  give  the  members  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience in  strawberry  culture,  treating  of  soil,  preparation  of  soil,  cultivation,  and  varietiet. 
He  considered  a  rather  light  clay  soil  preferable  to  a  Mndy  soil,  for  strawberries.  The  first 
work  in  its  preparation  is  thorough  drainage,  n«*xt  breaking  up  or  pulverizing,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  depth.  This  is  effect  by  the  plow  alone.  First  use  an  ordinary  plow, 
with  two  horses,  followed  by  Mapes^  lifter,  a  kind  of  sub-soil  plow,  with  two  3*okes  of  oxen. 
Give  the  ground  feveral  plowings  in  different  directions,  until  it  Is  well  broken  up  and  pulver- 
ized. Could  produce  two  or  three  very  good  crops  on  land  plowed  In  the  ordinary  way,  eight 
or  ten  inches,  but  on  that  two  feet  deep  cbuld  obtain  ten  or  twelve  crops  in  succession.  Straw - 
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berries  do  not  require  much  mauure.  Any  good  wheat  or  corn  land  is  good  enough  for  straw- 
berries. Plants  in  rows  thirty  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  ten  incliea  apart  in  tlie  row?, 
roakini;  twenty  thoa^and  plants  to  the  acre.  When  he  commenced  strawberry  culture,  lie 
plowed  between  the  rows,  but  latterly  has  discarded  all  implements  in  his  strawberry  nlanta- 
tions,  except  the  hoe.  Weed*  are  taken  out  by  hand.  The  less  the  soil  is  disturbea  after 
plantini;  tlie  better,  as  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  a  net-work  of  Rmall,  fibrous  roots. 
Never  allows  the  vines  to  bear  the  first  year  planted,  but  picks  off  all  the  fruit-stems  and  run- 
ners, and  removes  the  runners  every  year  thut  the  plant  is  fruited.  Prefers  setting  out  early 
in  the  spi-ing.  Protects  the  plants  in  the  winter  by  wheat  or  rye  straw,  thrashed  witli  the  flail. 
Oat  straw  is  not  heavy  enough,  and  blows  off.  Plants  bear  much  belter  for  this  protection. 
The  straw  is  removed  in  the  spring,  and  placed  around  the  plants  as  a  mulch,  and  helps  a 
little  towards  furnishing  manure.  One  half  the  straw  is  wasted  each  year,  and  needs  to  be 
•applied  every  autumn.  Two  tuns  to  the  acre  is  about  the  right  quantity  of  straw  to  com- 
mence with,  but  after  that,  one  tun  of  new  straw  each  season  will  answer. 

Varieties  thut  succeed  in  some  soils  and  situations,  fail  in  others.  The  Hovey  is  good  in 
Boston,  and  he  had  seen  it  good  in  Cleveland,  but  with  him  it  never  succeeded.  8ome  varieties 
seem  to  run  out,  after  culture  a  number  of  years.  Pistillate  Tarieties  do  better  when  impreg- 
nated with  Mime  staminate  sorts,  than  with  othersu  On  this  subject  he  is  trying  experiments. 
The  strawberry  season  ought  to  be  lengthened.  It  is  usually  about  three  weeks,  but  witli 
proper  selection  of  sorts,  can  be  eztened  to  five  weeks.  The  sorts  he  liked  best  were  the 
following: 

JSsr/y — Baltimore  Scarlet,  Jenny  Lind,  Burr's  New  Pine. 
Late — ^Trollope's  Victoi*ia,  Kitley's  Goliath,  Nimrod,  Buist's  Prize. 

Mrdium — Brighton  Pine,  Boston  Pine,  McAvoy's  Superior,  Scott's  Seodling,  Moyamensing, 
Downer's  Proline,  Fillmore,  Golden  Seeded,  British  Queen,  Vicomtes«e  llericart  de  Thury, 
Wilson's  Albany, 'Triomphe  de  Gand. 

For  a  general  crop,  Wilson's  Albany  and  Triomphe  de  Gand  are  the  most  profitable.    The 

latter  in  the  strawberry  of  all  strawberries,  and  possesses  all  the  excePences  that  can  be  desired 

— productive,  beautiful,  large,  of  fine  quality,  beiries  shipping  well,  and  the  plants  are  hnrdy. 

I     It  is  not  as  productive  as  the  Wilson,  but  an  acre  will  bring  more  money.     Sent  them  to 

1       Cleveland.  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.     Received  orders  from  New  York  for  more 

I  I    than  l»is  whole  crop.     If  confined  to  one  strawberry,  he  would  plant  the  Triomphe  de  Gand. 

I    Althou<rh   not  quite  as  productive  as  the  Wilson,  he  could  say  with  sufet}*,  thut  it  produces 

I  I    more  than  800  bushels  to  the  acre.     For  canning,  the  Wilson  is  preferred.     The  only  manure 

!    naed  is  well  rotted  stable  manure.     The  same  plant,  if  the  runners  are  kept  off,  will  bear  ten 

I  I    years.     A  goo<l  many  crowns  will  start  and  cluster  around  the  original  plant,  each  bearing  a 

I  I    fruit  stem,  and  all  producing  a  very  large  amount  of  fruit.     He  observed  several  fruit  growers 

,  ,     from  Canada  present,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  all  the  troubles  of  nations  could  be  left  with 

I       the  lovers  of  fruits  and  flowers  for  adjustment;  then  our  spears  would  soon  be  turned  into 

I     pruning-hooks,  and  our  swords  into  plowsharesi 

I        Mr.  Vux  expressed  pleasure  at  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Knox:     Tliey  show  that  the  very  best 
'  I     culture  is  successful  on  a  large  scale.     We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  good  culture  must  be  con- 
t  I     fined  to  amateurs  or  garden  culture  exclusively,  and  is  unsuited  to  the  orchard  and  market 
I     gnrden.     Tliis  is  an  error.     That  system  which  is  most  profitable  in  the  garden,  will  be  gen- 
erally found  so  in  the  orchard. 

I  GRAPES. 

.         What  are  the  beet  six  vcmetiee  far  family  km,  and  which  are  the  beet  two  far  vineyard 
!       pwrpoeeaT 
.         Mr.  Kxoz  of  Pittsburg  has  been  testing  a  number  of  varieties,  of  which  three  have  given 

ei&ti;  e  satisfaction,  viz. :  Concord,  J)elaware,  and  Hartford  Prolifie.  The  Concord  and  Hartford 
'  Prolific  are  entirely  free  from  disease  in  the  vine  and  in  the  fruit  also,  while  they  ripen  their 
I     fruit  early  and  well    The  Delaware  is  a  very  superior  grape,  and  ripens  in  Pittsburp^  by  the 

6th  of  September,  and  is  a  very  superior  wine  grape  without  the  addition  of  sugar  to  its  mice. 
I  Cooeord  generally  ripens  its  fruit  well,  and  is  probably  destined  to  be  the  ereat  grape  of  this 
I      country,     ilartford  Prolific  ripens  its  fruit  by  the  1st  of  September;  but  although  the  granes 

readily  sell  for  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  he  would  not  plant  it  very  largely,  as  the  fruit  has 
i      a  tendency,  under  some  circumstances,  to  drop  from  the  bunch.    Had  found  that  the  Catawba 

produced  much  more  abundantly  if  laid  down  and  whole  vine  covered  with  earth  each  winter.  ^ 

The  Concord  vine  stands  more  hard  usage  than  any  grape  that  I  know  of,  but  repays  well  for  c. 

pood  cultivation.    The  vine  bears  early  and  abundant  crops  of  the  most  beieiutiful  grapes  that  I    n  ' 

know  ot    Adopts  the  renewal  system,  planting  a  thousand  vines  to  the  acre,  and  training 
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upon  trellia  eight  feet  high.  Obtains  twenty-fire  pounds  of  grapes  from  each  vine  after  the 
third  year. 

Dr.  H.  IL  Farley,  of  Union  Springs,  finds  Diana  to  be  one  of  our  most  valaable  hardy 
grapes,  and  it  is  his  decided  favorite.  Delaware  does  not  suffer  at  all  from  mildew,  and  we 
thiiik  a  great  deal  of  it.  Concord  will  prove  our  most  valuable  native  grape,  the  vine  being 
as  hardy  as  an  oak,  and  not  killed  by  cold  nor  variable  weather.  Isabella  has  proved  valuable 
for  vineyard  purposes,  but  of  late  years  has  been  winter-injured,  Catawba  can  not  be  ripened  to 
perfection  in  Western  New  York.  The  renewal  system  of  pruning  and  trimming  is  unquestion- 
ably the  correct  one,  as  all  vines  bear  their  best  fruit  from  young  wood. 

Mr.  Lanowortuy  spoke  of  Delaware,  Concord,  Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  Union  Village,  and 
Rebecca,  as  the  best  six  for  family  use,  and  Clinton  and  Delaware  as  the  best  two  for  vineyard 
purposes  in  this  climate. 

In  answer  to  several  questions,  Dr.  Farley  stated  his  vineyard  to  be  high  and  dry  land, 
originally  poor  and  clayey,  with  the  subsoil  all  clay.  He  plowed  it  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  deep,  by  using  tliree  teams ;  then  underd rained  it  all,  and  the  tile  discharge  water  now. 
Then  applied  muck  m  its  crude  state  pretty  freely,  jjlowing  it  in;  and  planted  the  vines  upon 
the  land  thus  prepared. 

FxperimenU. — ^Trenched  one  piece  of  land  three  feet  deep,  and  the  vines  planted  upon  it 
made  wood  beautifully,  but  bore  very  little  fruit.  Tried  planting  the  vines  twelve  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  found  that  they  were  too  far  apart  Tried  eight  feet  apart,  and  fotmd  that  they 
were  too  near.  Tried  eight  by  ten  feet  apart,  and  likes  it  best.  Ringing  the  vines  causes  the 
fruit  to  ripen  from  two  to  tliree  weeks  earlier,  and  the  grapes  to  be  much  larger  than  natural; 
but  this  earliness  and  size  are  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.  ^ 

Mr.  IIoLif Es,  of  Syracuse,  had  found  the  Clinton  better  than  any  other  sort  with  him  for  wine 
purposes.  The  chief  fertilizer  which  he  uses  is  hard  wood  ashes,  (and  some  soap  suds,)  which 
causes  the  fruit  to  ripen  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier,  and  in  much  greater  perfection  than 
other  grapes  near  by,  and  not  treated  in  the  same  way.  Considered  perfect  underdraining 
of  very  great  advantage  to  vines.  As  to  winter  protection,  would  lay  upon  surface  of  ground 
and  cover  with  loose  earth. 

Mr.  IIaywood  had  found  that  a  barrel  of  ashes  to  each  vine,  would,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, cause  even  the  Catawba  to  ripen  its  fruit ;  while  Mr.  Moody  had  never  yet  seen  a  rij)e 
Catawba  in  Western  New  York.  Mr.  Moody  would  recommend  Delaware,  and  Concord,  and 
Diana  for  family  use. 

Dr.  Sylvester  would  advise  for  family  use  the  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  and  Union  Village, 
which  is  a  fine  large  grape,  and  ripens  at  same  time  as  Rebecca ;  Isabella,  which  usually  ripens 
by  the  25th  of  September;  Hartford  Prolific,  and  Rebecca.  For  vineyard,  the  Oporto,  which 
ripens  by  the  IBth  of  September,  and  the  Clinton.  Has  found  the  Diana  to  ripen  as  earlv  as 
the  Delaware.    Clinton  are  not  in  perfection  until  the  frost'  touches  them  a  little,  and  then  they 


are  the  richest  in  wine-making  qualities  of  any  except  the  Cincinnati-ripened  Catawba.  Clinton 
keeps  until  February  in  perfection,  and  is  the  best  of  any  grape  we  know  of  for  keeping. 
Oporto  produces  three  gallons  of  pure  juice  to  the  bushel  of  fruit,  and  from  the  residue  we 


make  a  second  quality  wine  by  adding  sug^r  and  water.  Oporto  Is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
needs  no  laying  down ;  but  for  winter  protection  Dr.  8.  buries  all  his  sorts  of  vines  a  little 
if  possible. 

Geo.  Ellwaxoer  referred  to  adding  sugar  and  water  to  grapes,  stating  that  the  mixture 
thus  produced  was  a  cordial  and  not  a  wine.  Wine  is  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  nothing 
else.  Clinton  is  the  grape  for  wine  in  this  latitude,  and  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Hartford 
Prolific,  Rebecca,  and  Isabella  are  our  grapes  for  family  use. 

Wm.  Brown  Smith  spoke  favorably  of  Northern  Muscadine,  wliich  this  year  with  him  did 
not  fall  from  the  bunch  at  all ;  and  named  Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware,  Diana,  Northern  Mus- 
cadine, Isabella,  and  Concord  as  the  best  six  grapes  for  family  use. 

P.  Barry  spoke  of  the  Rebecca,  when  ripe,  as  being  the  highest  flavored  of  all  our  native 
grapes ;  but  the  vine  is  rather  delicate  in  its  summer  foliage,  and  requires  a  good  situation 
with  a  warm  soil  and  southern  exposure. 

C.  L.  HoAG  from  thirty  sorts  which  he  had  fruited,  could  recommend  Concord,  Delaware, 
Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  Perkins,  and  To-Kalon  for  family  use.  As  to  the  dropping  of  grapes 
from  the  bunches,  where  the  Hartford  Prolific  vines  were  shaded,  the  berries  dropped,  and 
where  not  shaded  did  not  drop. 

F.  W.  Lay  liked  the  Concord  better  the  longer  he  kept  it,  and  would  recommend  Concord, 
Delaware,  Diana,  Rebecca,  Isabella,  and  Hartford  prolific  for  family  use.     .  Jg 

Mr.  Knox  thought  the  Concord  possessed  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Isabella,  and  more  \  , 
J    too.    (Other  remarks  by  other  members.)  r 

\       Adjourned  to  meet  at  Rochester  in  June,  1862,  at  call  of  Council  IT 
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As  Gardener. 

The  Advertiser  is  a  married  man,  who  is  in  want  of  a  •itoation  in  the  aboye  capacity.  Is 
oonipeteiil  in  the  management  of  Vinery,  6reen>houae  and  Forcing,  and  each  department  which 
oonstitotes  a  gentiema^s  place.     Uas  good  city  references. 

Addreee,  J.  W,,  Office  of  the  Horticnlttirist^  87  Park  Row,  Kew  York. 


New,  Rare,  and  Valuable  Seeds,  By  Mail,  Post-paid. 

Th«  Nnr  Jafoxica  Millwt.— This  proves  far  superior  to  the  Hungarian  Millet  for  grain  or 
fodder  yielding  from  75  to  160  bushels  of  the  grain  per  acre,  which  is  equally  as  good  for 
bread,  or  cakes,  as  that  of  Bmjkwhcat ;  yielding  »2  pounds  of  flour  per  bnshoL  Ttt«  Naw 
FmsrcH  TaaE-ToMATo ;  Tm  PomkubaMatx,  the  fruit  of  wbioh^  is  about  the  siM,  form,  and  color 
of  an  orange,  very  hardy  and  productive,  extra  for  sweetmeats.  Also  the  New  Ooubls  Ziniixa  ; 
Hvirr's  New  Swebt  Wiluam;  HaoDawio's  Naw  Japan  Pinjl;  Kew  and  Choicest  Astebs, 
(mixed);  Camellia  Dovbui  Balbahs,  choice  varieties,  (mixed);  New  Scaelet  Ego  Plajtt; 
YxABBaiA ;  SALncLoeais,  (choice  mxied) ;  Portulacca,  &c. 

Term*  to  mit  the  (imex.—lO  cents  per  single  package ;  5  packages,  80  cents,  or  a  package  of 
each,  (12  packages,)  for  90  cents,  in  U.  S.  Postage  Stamps. 

Har.  Address,  I*.  NORRI8» 

WINDSOR,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 
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OF  THE 

Oonoord,  CreveUBg,  Diaiia,  Hartford  Prolific  and 
Rebeooa. 

Prices  low.    8«iid  Stamp  for  Catalogue  tit  ei^ty  varieUes. 
Hch.  A  Apr.  HEFFBON  A  BEST,  ITtica,  If.  T. 

Flower  Seeds  by  Mail 

The  Subeoriber  will  send  by  mail,  poet  paid,  any  of  the  S«cda  herein  named,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

They  are  of  his  own  raising,  and  are  warranted  to  grow^  if  the  direetiona  are  followed,  and 
to  produce  as  splendid  flowers  of  their  clam,  as  ooy  aeeds  that  can  be  obtained,  either  in  thia 
country  or  in  Korope. 

Especial  ottention  is  called  to  the  Asters,  Pandes,  Petunias,  Portulaccas,  8alpig1o6ai«,  Helichrr- 
rams,  Japan  Finks,  Double  Larkspurs,  etc,  the  varietice  of  which  hare  iieen  so  mixed,  that 
persons  procuring  a  package  of  each,  will  get  a  splendid  assortment  at  very  sranlt  cost 

Price  10  cents  per  package,  or  $1  per  dozen. 

ASTERS-~A  mixture  of  the  fl neat,  including  Cocardeau,  Hedgehog,  Pompone,  Emperor,  Traf- 
f«ut>,  etc.  all  rery  double. 

BALSAMS — Very  large  and  double,  all  colors,  extra. 

CELOSIA  SPECIES  NOVA— Beautiful  spikes  of  feathery  flowersi 

COSMEDIUM— Very  pretty,  resembles  Coreopsis. 

CAMPANULA  GRAN DIFLORA— Large  flowering,  Bellflower. 

DOUBLE  ZINNIA — ^Very  rare,  grown  first  in  America  last  season. 

DELPHINIUM  FORMOSUM->Large  blue,  showy  and  indispensable. 

DOUBLE  ENGLISH  DAISY— A  beautiful  litUe  plant,  all  colors. 

HELICHRYSUM — Double,  vtry  fine  for  winter  bouquets,  all  colors  from  white  to  crimson 

HOLLTUOCK— ¥Vom  the  newe^  and  finest  English  prize  rarietief^ 

JAPAN  PINK — A  mixture  of  Heddewiggii  and  Laciniatus,  will  bloom  the  first  eeasoo,  large 
and  splendid,  all  colors. 

ORIENTAL  POPPY— Perennial,  very  large,  brilliant  scariet 

PANSY — ^Splendid  mixed,  including  the  large  English  prizes,  French,  etc.,  Faust's  black 
German  striped,  bronze,  etc. 

F'lBrrUNIA— All  of  the  splendid  new  Tarieties  of  the  lat«  imporUtions. 

PORTULACCA— Including  the  new  varieties  of  striped,  yellow,  white,  scarlet,  etc. 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDU— Very  brilliant  varieties,  mixed. 

PHLOX,  PERENNlAIr-^Seeda  saved  from  finest  named  varieties. 

SALPIGIX>SSIS — A  splendid  mixture  of  white,  yellow,  blue,  scarlet,  criniflon,  and  intenne- 
diate  shades. 

SWEET  WILLIAMS— From  Hunt's  unrivalled  collection. 
VERBENAS— Seeds  saved  from  named  varieties. 

DOUBLE  LARKSPUR^-Including  all  the  UU  and  dwarf  in  separate  papers. 
Descriptive  Catalogues,  containinff  other  varieties,  with  directions  for  culture,  will  be  tent  to 
aU  applicantSL  Address 

Hch.«Apr.  H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky  City,  Ohio. 
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PERUVIAN    GUANO, 

CJOVERKMENT  BBAITD  "WEiaBT. 

Superpiio$pliate  of  Lime,  ' 

Bone  Dust, 

Land  Plaster. 

For  Sale  by 

A.  LONaSTTi  34  Cliff  St,  cor.  o£  Fulton,  New  York. 

NSW  and  RARE  FIjOWER  SEEDS. 

JOHN\0AUL, 
Nnrseryman,  Seed   Grvoy^rer   and    Importer, 

896  SEVENTH  STREET,  VASHIKGTON  CITY,  D.  a  I 

Rmectfullr  ioliniatefl  tbat^e  has  asain  saved  with  moc^  care  Seeds  from  his  unrivalled  collections 
of  Doable  I)*blias,  Perennhd  Pblox,  Double  Zinntaii,  &c.,  which  he  offers  at  the  foIlowiDg  rates:  ^ 

DAHLIAS — Seed  saved  from  bis  celebrated  collectloos  of  prixe  flo^yers,  ;per  paper,  25  cepta. 

PBBEXM Afc  PHLOX— Saved  from  hh  superb  collection  «  '      '**        ii  ctnts. 

DOUBLE  ZINNIA— Saved  vritb  care  from  double  flowers,  per  paper,     20  ceiilK  '  • 

ClarkiA  integripetala;  C.  pulcherrima;  liuum  Kraudiflorum  cocdoinm;  DcTpbiniuia  fonnosum  ; 
Ipomopsis  sorts;  Truffkui's  Asters ;  Verbena;  EngTish  Pansv  ;  Phlox  Drmmmoadii,  sorts,  eta,  ota — 
All  the  above  with  other  neur  aad  rare  varieties  are  included  in  the  following  collections«--pre*piMd, 
bj  mail,  (bis  seleotions.)  . 

25  papers  choice  new  and  rare  varieties  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds,  selected  for  9nj 
Utitode,  $1 ;  60  ditto,  ditto,  very  bea.utifoI,  $2  ;  100  ditto,  ditto,  the  most  choice,  |4. 

It  most  be  apparent  to  all  persons,  having  a  knowledge  of  floriculture,  that  such  ralisable  seeds 
could  not  be  offered  at  these  low  rates,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  Dahlia,  Pbioz,  Zinnia,  etc.,  are  hdkne 

Eowii.    Asters^  Paosies.  Calosolaris^,  Balsaiiis»  Psrimuln^  Ao.»  are  imported  from  th^  lirst  Florists  in 
island,  France  and  Germany, 
dialogues  mailed  on  application.  Mcb.  A  Apr. 

•       "        -■      ■  -     ■■ --  —  T       ■      ■         '         ■"■■*     ■— T     

Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines. 

We  ofier  this  spring  a  large  stock  of 

Pear  Treea 

Thejr  are  of  fine  si2C  atd  quality,  and  are  grown  on  our  owii  grounds. 
We  offer  also  in  large  quantity, 

Apple,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Peaoh  Tre^ 

^nd  can  supply  them  at  very  low  rates.     Also, 

Delaware  and  Ocmoord  Grapes. 

Triomprb  f^M  GAVD^nd  other  8tn:i^0crtoilh— liawton  and  Oatleaved 
BladrbeiTyi  Khii2)airb,  eta,  eto. 
fbr  GstaTogties,  address 

FJi>.-RBOt^B   a»  CO., 

FliUSHINO-,  L.  I. 
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SEEDS  BY  MAIL  I 

IMPMKTANT  TO  MX  WHO  OQI/TITATE 

Vegetables   and  FloTvers. 

At  the  Ust  seaaloa  of  Congress,  a  law  was  passed,  that  SEEDS  AND  CUmKOS,  in  pack- 
ages not  exceeding  ek;ht  ounoes  in  weight,  shall  be  deemed  mailable  matter  and  charged  with 
poataffe  at  the  rate  ofone  cent  an  ounce,  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  under  fifteen  hund- 
red ■ales,  «o4  M  the  rate  of  two  cents  an  ounce  over  fifteen  hundred  miles,  to  be  pre-paid  witli 
postage-sUmps.    Under  this  law  the  Subscriber  is  now  mailing  SEEDS  to  all  the  Loyal  States. 

Garaeners  and  others  who  desire 

FBE8H   AVD   OEHiriHE   BBESS, 

Hare  now  an  opportunity  of  being  supplied  direct  firom  the  GROWER.^ 

The  foUovtng  aasActnents  an  put  u^  ibr  maillig,  at  one  dolkr  eiah,  ^re-paid. 

AsMrtma&t  Vo.  1  Contflybu  90  Sapaiv  Vegetable  Seedi,  Tis : 

Kztra  Early  Beet,  Musk  Melon,  Carrot,  Long  Orange. 

Long  Blood  Beet,  Onion,  Laige  White,  Lettuce,  Eariy  Cat£age, 

Early  Vork  Cabbage,  Onion,  Large  Red,  Radish,  Long  Scarlet, 

Large  Late  Druiuiead  Gab-      Parsley,  Double  Curled,  Radish,  Yellow  Tum^, 

bage,  Parsnip,  Large  Sugar,  Squash,  Early  Buab, 

SaToy  Cabbage,  Curled  Cress.  Spinach*  Round  Saroy, 

White  Solid  Celery,  Cucumber,  Early.  Turnip,  Early  White 

Asiartment  Vo.  2  Contains  16  Papers  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  vis : 

Brussells  Sprouts,  Melon,  Jenny  Lind, 

Cabbage,  Early  Winningstedt,  Melon,  Apple  Pie, 

Carrot,  Early  Scarlet  Horn,  Pepper,  Large  Sweet  Bell, 

Cauliflower,  Early  London,  Rhubarb,  Victoria, 

Celery,  Dreer's  ImproTed  Solid,  Radish,  Early  Oliye-shaped, 

'  Egg-PUnt,  Large  rurple.  Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant, 

Kohl4»l4,  Early,  Squaah,  Kew  Hubbard, 

Lettuce,  Royal  Cftbbage,  Tomato,  Fcjee  Island, 

K.  B. — Other  Tarietles  wiU  be  subetltuted,  if  desired  by  the  purchaser. 

AiMrtment  No.  3, 

By  Express  Free  to  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  intermediate 
points,  contains  fU  the  above  in  lai^e  papers,  with  a  liiU  assortmettt  of  Beaoa,  Peas,  Onion 
Sets,  Corn,  Ac,  including  Twenty-five  Choice  Flower  Seeds, 
BEZNG  8T7FFICZBNT  TO  CROP  A  OARDEK  FOR  A  LAROB  FAMZZ.7 

PRICE   ©lO  OO. 

AMortment  Ko.  4. 
Contains  on»Mr  of  the  abwra.    Price,  $6  00. 

FloAver     Seeds     by     Mail. 

Hie  following  choice  assortments  are  worthy  of  attention : 

No.  1 — ^Twenty-five  Choice  Annuals,  free  bloomers,  for  •  -  •  •        ^1  00 

No.  2 — ^Twenty  Choice  Annual,  Biennial,  and  Perennial  varieties,       -  -  -  1  00 

No.  8— Twelve  New  and  Rare  vnrieties,  -  -  1  (M 

No.  4 — ^Twenty  varieties,  for  Greenhouse  culture,         -  -  -  -  •  2  00 

No.  5-— One  hundred  varieties,  including  many  New  and  Rare  sorts,  •  -  5  00 

AU  the  above  assortments  will  be  sent,  pre-paid,  by  remitting  the  amount  to  my  addrefls. 

Ab  an  indueemwi  M  p9r»0n9  Jprming  Ohtbi,  I  will  forward,  poti^id,  Hm  ome  dollar  pack^^s 
for  a  remittance  of  five  doUart, 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

SEEDSMAN  AND  FLORIST, 
327  UUUnWDT  8TREBT,  FHEbAmDUBZA*  PA. 

Dfeei'tf  Ckonlen  Calendar  for  1862, 

Oontuning  Directions  for  the  Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden,  with  aelect  Uata  of  Seeds,  Ftanta 
Trees,  ius.,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  by  invloeing  a  postage«tamp.  McK. 
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HYBRID  WHITOS  (JRAPE. 

Thus  fiur,  thfB  variety  appears  to  be  the  besty  early,  har^,  Tigoraus  White  Gbcape  of  the 
▼cry  first  quafity,  ., 

Price,  $9  per  dozen. 

^"^  Brighton,  Mam. 


IJtIFORTAJYV  TO    STOCM  €mOWEHIS. 


THE  FOURTH  TOLUME 


AMERICAN  STOCK  JOURNAL, 

Commenem  JanuofyUty  1862. 

It  k  devoted  exclusively  to  matters  relating  to  the  breeding,  care,  and  management  of  our 
domestic 'Wxaals,  ami  is  the  Jargp8t,<heapest,  aqd  most  .widely  cirqoMwl-  pfdodic^cf 
the  kind  in  this  country.  '  Thirty-two  large  octavo  pages,  handsomely  iUastrated.  Every 
stock  man  should  have  it 

Published  monthly  at  25  Pabk  Row,  New  Torlc,  at  $1.00  per  year. 
Sperimen  copies  sent  gratis,  on  application  to 

A,  G.  HATCH,  Gei^  Aqp^-W^^r,  Vt 
D.  O.  UNSUBT/  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
iieh  A  Apr.  OTIS  F.  R.  WAITX:,  Alitiitajnt  Editor. 

Important  Stocks  for  Sale. 

60,000  A  No.  1  PEAR  STOCKS. 

60,000  A  No.  1  ANGERS  QUINCE  STOCKH.fmm  the  Nurseries  of  P.  Lbbioot,  Anobrs, 
FaiNca,  will  arrive  in  New  Torkal^ut  the  1st  9f  April  Prices,  etc.,  on  application.  Also, 
Garden,  fVoit  and  Tree  deeds  of  lOl'kinds.  'Whalo  CD  Soap ;  Wooden  Tree  and  Plant 
Labds ;  Russia  Mats ;  Gunny  Cloth  and  Bags,  Ropes,  Twines,  etc.,  etc. 

Address 

JAMES    8HEPPARD, 

lUr.  nsf  WATER  STBElTT.  NEW  TOBK. 
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CENTRAL   NURSERIES, 

YORK,  PEIVIV. 

EDWABD  J.  EVANS  &  CO, 

Invite  tttte&kioD  to  their  onusuallj  thrifty  and  well-grown  stock  of  Fruit  and 
Oroatnental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  embracing  the 

APPLE,         PEAB,         PEACH, 
CHERRY,        APRICOT      PLUM,  &c. 

•    Standard  and  Dwarf,  in  great  variety 

Baspberriefl^  Strawberxieis^  Currajab%  Gaooebendesi 

Blaokl>€nieBj 

And  a  choice  assortment  of  Grapes ;  also  a  fine  selection  of  Evergreen  and  Deci- 
duous Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  suitable  for  the.  Avenue  and  Lawn.  Roses, 
Bedding  Plants,  &c.,  of  best  varieties.     Descriptive  and  wholesale  List  gratis. 

Mch.  AApr.  E.  J.  EVANS  So  Co.,  York.  Pa. 

Magnolias,  Silver  FirBj  and  extra  large  Fmit  TreeSi 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY  AND  QUANTITY. 

SAmUEL    MOULSON, 

At  the  Old  Bocliester  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

Offers  a  very  ezteD4ve  Stock  of  Nqrsery  It^ms,  conviating  of 

Fine  Magnolias, 

Silver  Firs, 

Shrubs  and  Fruit  Trees. 

Persons  desiring  considerable  quantities  of  Nursery  Items  at  low  rates  by  eooloalog  stamra 
for  pre-payment  will  bare  forwarded  to  their  address  bis 

Catalogue  of  ISpedikl' Items  oflf^ed  at  hw  rates^  Also  Wholesale  Trade  List,  and  Inven- 
toiy  Oatalogae  of  the  entire  Stock  offered. 
Mch. 


ff<niieiiUurki  jLibferUsing  SheeL—J^^       1862. 


BRUCE^S 

fi® 

A  SUPERIOR  ARTfCLK  POR 

The  Farm  and  fhe  Garden,  the  Orchard  and  fhe 
Vineyard,  and  Plants  generally. 

His  article  has  been  in  use  in  Canada,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  portions  of  tlie 
United  States,  for  several  years  past ;  and  the  demand  for  it  has  tnoreased  so  large* 
Ij,  that  the  Proprietors  have  been  induced  to  establish  a  new  factory  at 

Constable  Point,  New  Jersey, 

and  will  hereafter  be  able  to  meet  promptly  all  demands.  This  manare  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Montreal,  in  1860,  in  the  form  of  a 
Stiver  MedaL  We  have  also  testimonials  from  various  intelligent  person  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  who  have  givea  it  a  trial  during  the  past 
/ire  years.  For  grass  lands,  lawns,  com,  grain,  fruits,  etc.,  it  has  a  special  value  ; 
unlike  tone  other  maouree,  its  efects  are  not  temporary^  but  it  leaves  the  soil 
permanently  improved.  The  proprietors  pledge  themselves  to  preserve  its  purity* 
and  to  make  it  of  a  uniform  character  througfaout^  and  always  equal  to  the  sam- 
ples heretofore  sent  out. 

Dicectftons  for  use  furnished  with  each  parcel.    Send  for  a  Circular. 


PRICE, 
$40  per  ton;  $4  per  barrel  of  200  lbs.,  and  $1  per  bag  of  25  lbs., 

DKLIYERBD   IN   W«W   YORK. 

Factory  at  Oonrtable  Foint,  New  Jersey,  opposite  New  Brighton.  • 
Send  orders  to 

O.  W.  VAN  DOREN, 

26  Park  Bow,  New  Tack. 


8  Barticuliurtse  Adoert&ing  Sheet.— Man^  1882. 

BROOKLYN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

REGULAR  SPRING  EXHIBITION  will  be  held  at  the  Acadsmt  or  Music, 
Montagus  Stsket,  Brooklyk,  on  Wednesday^  23d,  Thursday,  24tb,  and  Friday, 
26th  of  April,  1802.  Persons  desirooa  of  Exhibiting  or  Competing,  and  have 
not  received  schedules  of  the  Premiums,  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  C.  B.  Miller,  No.  29  Broadway,  New  York.  From  the 
efforts  now  being  made  by  the  officers  and  members,  it  is  expected  this  will  be 
the  b«st  exhibition  ever  held.  All  who  are  friendly  to  the  Society  ara.respectr 
fully  solicited  to  exhibit  Mar.  &  Apr. 

TREES  AT  LOW  PRICES,  FOR  SPfiING  OF  1862. 

Ell-wanger  &  Barry, 

RnnoTFULLT  iDTita  th«  attentton  of  th«  public  to  their  preMnt  iniBMnM  »toek,  coT«iiiig  up- 
wards of  Fivs  Hundred  Acres  or  LanDi  nnd  einbracing  everything  desirable  in  both 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Departments, 

Orown  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  dC^rod  either  at  vbolesaie  or  retail,  at  greatly  redueed 
priees.  Parties  wka^ontem plate  planting  should  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  the 
like  of  which  may  not  occur  soon  again. 

Descriptive  and  Wholesale  Catalogues  forwarded  gratis^  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  each,  and 
all  information  as  to  prices,  Ac,  promptly  given  on  applicatioo. 
'  Feb.  17,  1862.  Mar.         MOVVS  HOPE  llUBBEBIBS,  RO0HB3TBR,  N.  T. 

WM.  EEID, 

Elizabethi  New  JerBsy, 

Often  for  Sale  this  Spring  a  general  assortment  of  Nursery  stock,  consisting  of 

APPLBS^      •  Standard    and    Dwarfs.  PLTTBO,  Standard    and    DwsKh. 

CHERRISa^        do  do  PBAC7HB3,  do  do 

PBARSk  do  do  AFRZOOTB  and  ITBCTARINBa 

ORAFB   VlMkM,  NaAire  and  Fordgn. 

noa,  currahtBp  goosebbrrxbs,  raspberries^  bxiACkberribb. 

STRAWBERRIES,  S[C^  AC, 

The  collection  of  Fruita  cultivated  are  extensive,  and  embrace  all  the  different  rarieCieB  that 
have  been  found  of  value,  as  well  as  those  of  late  introduction. 

The  Ornamental  department  is  also  extensive,  oonaistiDg  of  Sham  T^uta  and  OaxAVXiffTAi. 
SHRuaa,  with  a  fine  collection  of  Evergreens. 

The  above  can  be  furnished  in  any  quantity  and  of  various  sizes,  suitable  for  Lawns  or  Park 
planting.  Also,  a  lars^e  stock  of  Evergreens  and  Deciduous  plants  for  Hedges  or  Nuraerjr 
planting.    AH  of  whi(£  will  be  sold  at  low  ratea. 

Orders  by  mail,  or  left  at  the  Nursery,  will  have  prompt  attention. 

GftUIogtiea  fbrw«vd«d  on  appUcstion.  Mar.  A  Apl. 
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Clioioe  Ne^v  Books. 

Solmrbui  Parki  ttld  Oardens  of  t^j/is^^  laying  out,  Ac,  drawn  to  a  soAle,  60  Cord  Pl'ts. 
HOQiM  "  "  rUns,&c.,  *'  "  BO 

CooxLtry  Eonflas,  Villas,  Out-buildiags,  &c.,  near  Paris,  gre&t  variety,  loo     *< 

City  «^"<^  Country  Gar^BS  of  Esiglud^by  J.  C.  X/)udon — ^seveml  hundred  EngraviDgs. 
LandiOape  Oardening  by  Bowxdllg,  London,  Repton,  GllpIn,  and  othert; 
Book  of  the  Oardon,  by  Charles  Mcintosh — 5  voK — splendid  work. 
Vorth  Amerioan  Bylva,  by  MVchaux  k  Nuttall,  6  vols.,  Colored  Plates. 
Arboretum  et  FmticetlUll,  by  J.  C.  Loudon— 4  vols.— each  of  Text  and  Plates. 

Bnoydopedias  of  Plants,  Oardening,  fto.,  by  J.  c.  Loudon. 

Beantiflll  Leaved  Plants— History,  culture,  propagation,  Ac.    60  Colored  Plates. 

Bose  Churden,  by  Wm.  Paul,  *'       16 

"      Annnals."  **  "  **  irfnew  VMieii«*    4  " 

"     Amateur's  Onide,  by  TIioi»as  Rlv«i^,      -  **  "  'yth  Edition. 

Rnstie  Adornment  for  Homes  of  Taste,  full  directions  for  the  management  of  the 
Aqwsrit^t  Wm^an  and  Pr&pcguiing  Coun,  Room  Planis,  Chrden,  dsc. 

Garden  VaVOrites,  History,  Colture,  Plropagation,  Ao.    Colored  PUteaand  Engravings. 

Flowers  and  Plants— Culture  of,  by  Geo.  Glenny — standard  work  on  this  subjeotb 

Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse,  ^"^i  directions  for  managing. 
Frait  and  Vegetables,  "      " 

Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants,   "  for  Exhiwaon— sundard. 
"  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  " 

Choice  Garden  Flowers,  by  Jas.  Andrews — Culture,  Ac.     12  Colored  Platesw 

Every  lady^s  Guide  to  her  own  Green-house-XuU  directions-Colored  Plates. 

Ib^SooT  Wftii^— how  to  grow  thera — hest  mode  and  varieties.  " 

Wild  Flowers — History,  varieties,  and  how  to  gather  them.  " 

Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers,  by  Lady  WlMdnaoo— *iseiy  legends,  Ac 

Wild  Flowers  of  England— Rev.  Toyas,  "    12     " 

FemSf  XesseSy  Ae.,  b9f^l3iomarMocve«.4Dsh0rje;  Af.  22       ''        -  . 

Orchid  Kanual,  by  Appleby,  *   '  "        varieties,  Ac.    IBuslrated. 

"        Grower's  Kanual,  by  WilHams^-df^crfp^oQ  of  2aO  pkmta^    C«k>red  Plates. 
Pazton'S  Botaniosil  IticUdnary — ^i»tory.  Culture,*  Ao.;  ot  aU  ^hown  plants. 
Cordon  Training  of  Fruit  Trees — full  directions  for  the  most  successful  plan. 

Peaidi  and  Bfeotarine  and  Strawberry  culture,  for  out-dqpr  and  in-door  growing. 

Kniature  Fruit  Garden,  by  T.  Rivers.     Pyramidal  and  Bush  trees,  and  root  pruning. 
Town  Garden — ^bow  to  manage — what  to  plant — ^how  to  plant,  and  when  to  plant 
Warfiaa  Oases-'-^n  descrlfitlon  of  ^em  by  the  originator,  Dr.  N.  B.  Ward. 
Aquaria— ^n2f>  B$6t,  JtmeU,  MineraU,  ShelU,  Ac. 

All  the  Kew  and  Standard  Works  on  all  subjects  for  the  Oiijf,  the  Countrif,  and  the  Sea-utU. 
AU  ihs  new  Foreignand  Amerioan  b0oks  received  ae  eoen  at  isaued, 

SvhaeHptlmia  received  for  Fbbhcb,  English, and  AMcaiOAii  PmooioAiA  Specimen  copies  eaA 
be  seen,  yaw  oa  old  works  obtaixbd  oa  imfoktid  to  ordbb.  books,  mioazinxs,  no.,  bouivd— 
CARDS,  cxaccLABs,  JBTC.,  PRINTKD.    Catalojj^es  of  Foreign  and  American  Florists  and  Seedsman. ' 

Agent  for  the  Sale  of  Ohambetlain's  Patent  Moss  Baskets  for  growing  Planta,  Fruits, 
aod  Flowers — the  greatest  novelty  of  the  day. 

Also  for  Eberhardt's  Patent  Metallic  Flowerpots,  Fern  Cases,  HazigingtiBask- 

CtS.  PrOpagatiXig  Oases,  drc.,  beautifully  ornamented  in  imitation  of  French  China. 

Orders  received  for  all  kinds  of  choice  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Fntit-irees,^  Vines,  Flowers, 
Seeds,  Ae.,  from  the  best  Nurseries  and  Florists. 

C.  B.  MILLEE,  Hortionltural  Agency, 

Ko,  29  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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NEW  PLANTS !        MEW  PLANTS!! 

BARNES    &    WASHBUBN, 

SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS, 

HARRISON  SQUARE,  MASS, 

(Four  miles  from  Boston,) 
Beg  to  inform  the  public  that  their 

For  Spring  of  1862  (66  pagex)  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.    Address 
Mar.  Apr.  ±  May.  BARNES  A  WASHBURN,  HARRISON  SQUARE,  Miun. 

THE  OPORTO, 

Ttie  "VT^ine   Ghrsipe  of  -A^merioa, 

Hardy,  Tigorous,  produdiye,  and  makes  a  high-oc^ored,  ridi  wine,  ayeraging  three  gafiona 
to  the  bushel  of  grapes,  and  soils  from 

$1.50  to  $4.00  per  gallon. 

;1  to  $2  each — a  large  deduction  hy  th 
vrant^     For  a  history  and  numerow 

If  ST.  H  WARE  SYIjTESTER,  Iiyoxis,  Wajrne  Co.,  N.  T. 

Bedding  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

NEW   VERBENAS,  PETUNIAS,  QERANtUMS, 
DAHLIAS,  HELIOTROPES,  «lO.,  «tC. 

Also  a  large  assortment  of 

OladiolaB  and  Tuberose  Bulbs. 

Mch.  d  Apr.  HEFFBON   dt  BEST,  UCleav  N.  Y. 


Strong  open-air  Vines,  $1  to  $2  each — a  large  deduction  hj  the  doaan  or  hundred. 
Purchasers  and  Agente  want^     For  a  history  and  numerous  recommendations  of  the 
Oporto,  address 


Nansemond  Sweet  Potatoes,  for  Seed. 

A  superior  article,  as  in  years  past    Put  np  carefully  at  $8  a  bushel,  $5  a  bsur- 
rel,  (of  two  and  three^uarter  bushels.) 

aS-ORDER  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  GROWER. 

Seed  famished  to  suitable  and  reliable  parties,  to  be  sprouted  on  shares. 

T»  JLb  jA.  TQ  1?  & 

In  May  and  June,  at  lowest  rates.    Send  for  my  Circular. 

C.  B.  MURRAY, 

Mch.  f*09ier'^s  Cro»9ing9f  JW\nrren  Co.^  OM^. 
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PARS01V8  &  CO. 

hTite  the  attention  of  those  about  platitiog  to  their  large  stock  of  well-grown 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

and  of 

Lawn  and  Street  Trees, 

embracing  Lindens,  Maples,  Elms,  and  many  other  standard  sorts,  which  they  of- 
fer in  quantity  at 

Pordiasers  of 

EXOTIC  PLAITTS 

will  find  in  their  bouses  a  large  collection  of  rare  and  well-grown  specimens. 
Por  new  List,  address  us  at 

Flushing,  L.  I. 


I  win  oontnct  to  eolteet,  pack  and  dellTer,  at  the  Railroad  or  Express,  the  following  list  of 
good  wild  pUmtfl  in  good  condition  for  safe  transhipment,  at  prices  and  sises  annexed. 

8coAK  Hapls,  (Acer  Saccharinmn,) .  4 — 12  inches.  $3  00  per  M. 


Rn>  Maplr,  (Acer  Rnhrum,) 

Wmuerut  Wood,  (Acer  PenBeylranioiim,) 


BBOi>ODB!fi>Boir  KuDif LOBUM,  ( Asftloa  Nii4) 


4—12      "        4  00 
4—24      "       10  00      " 
BncH,  (FagTU  Amerioanamy      ....    4—12      "        4  00      " 
Wmn  AfB,  (Fraxiniie    "    )  .  4—19      "        fi  00      " 

Tnxow  BxBCB,  (Betnla  Excelsa.)  .  .    4—24      "        a  €0      " 

Wsn  Bnum,  (    «        Popnlllblia,)  10—24      ''        6  00      " 

SwBT  Fcax,  (Comptonia  Asplenifofia,)  .     10—24      "      10  00      " 

8  OOper  hnn. 
4^24      '*      40  00  per  M. 
6  00  per  hnn. 

Eauoa  Latifoua  .....    4—24      "      40  00  per  M. 

6  00  per  hun. 
•*      AKOumfouA,  ....  4 — 12      "     40  00  per  M. 

5  00  per  hun. 
Spouxa  Toxroosa,        .....        4—24      "      8  00      " 
Wmn  Ptxa,  (Pinna  Strohns,)  4—12      '*      6  00  per  M. 

Bauam  Fib,  (Ahies  Balsamea,)    .  4—12      '<      6  00      " 

5,000  Bauam  Fibs,  ooe  year  tranaphntod,    .  .  10  00      "  « 

HooocK,  (Abies  Canadeneia,)     ....      4—12      ''      8  00      « 
WnifB  SranCB^  (Abies  Alba,)    ....  4-*-12      '^      6  00      '' 

Tamabao.  (    "     Americana,)  .    4—12      "      6  00      " 

Abbob  Trr^  (Thnja  OoeidentaliB,)  .  4—12      "      4  00      " 

10,000  Abbob  Vitjes,  one  year  trapsplaoted,        .  .  8  00      " 

Rkd  Cbdab.  (Juniperis  Vi^niana,)     .  4—12      "    10  00      " 

JmfiPBB,        (      «        Commnnia,)  .  .     4—12      «    10  00      « 

I  win  a&BO  sell  60,000  grafted  Apple  roots,  Uandard  nt^U,  packed  in  good  condition  for,  $8  00 
per  M.  N.  B. — Oive  the  directions  for  shipping  and  address  nnmistakably  plain.  On  all  orders 
o^  $10  or  less,  adrance  payment  will  be  required ;  on  all  over  $10,  25  per  cent  advance.  On 
all  orders  of  $50  I  will  make  a  discoont  of  5  per  cent ;  on  $100  or  over  10  per  eept  dlsoonal  I 
■hall  hold  myself  accountable  for  no  c/e/dyor  aeddmU  after  n  biU  has  been  properly  shipped. 
Address  ARCHIBAIiD  STONBi  Btethanipieii,  BrMne  Od^  N.  T. 
1bh.Apr.Allay. 
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Enox  Fruit  and  Farm  Nurseries. 
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STRAWBERRZZIBi 
W0  oVer  dM  fbHofdnc  At  S5  Centa  per  4inra,  •!  per  k«B4rai,  %%  per  I 

BoBton  Pine.  Buitt*s  Priae,  Brighton  Pine,  Baltimore  S<«riet(very  earlv),  Black  Prime,  Bun's 
New  Pine,  Brook'*  Prulifie,  Crookshank,  Crimson  Cone,  Cutler's  Seedling  (eootinMt  *  long 
time  In  fruit),  Oen«see,  Hovey's  SeedliajBr«Uo(ikflr,HiidtoiH  Imws,  Jenny  Lind  (a  ▼aluable  early 
▼arietv).  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Long  worth's  ProltHc  Lady's  Ptne  (exquisite  flavor!  McAvoy^ 
Superior,  Mc Avoy's  Extra  Red,  Moyamenfing,  BCarylandica,  Ohio  Mammoth,  Peaboa/aSeedlliig 
Scbneike's  llstillate,  Walker,  Wilson's  Albany,  and  many  othen^ 

The  foUowlBa  as  iO  Gents  per  iB«B,#l   »#  pef  hnn<te<  ^JO  per  ftsMni. 

Alice  Maud,  Ajaz,  Admiral  Dundas,  Comtease  de  Marne,  Cathiirs  Plaek  Prinoe,  Dae  de 
Brabant,  Fillmore  (very  good),  Golden  Seeded.  Jessie  Read.  Kentnokv  Seedling,  JNinsrod  (Urge 
and  late),  Scott's  Seedling  fvery  popular  in  the  market),  Trollope's  Victoria  (very  large  and 
late),  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. 

•Die  fbOowtac  ««  f  O  Centa  per  Doaen,  %%  per  knndrei,  •lO  per  Ihsnaani 

Alpine  Bu9h  White,  Alpine  Bush  Red,  British  Queen,  Blcton  Pine  (best  white),  Downer^s 
Prolific,  Georgia  Mammoth  (very  promlsiog),  UoDoear  de  la  Belgiatte,  Ingram's  Prinee  of  Wales, 
Triomphe  de  Gand  (In  all  respects  Uie  Tery  best  and  most  ppamabfe). 

The  fbltowlBc  at  One  Dollar  per  deaen.  Five  Doilais  per  Ifcn—wd- 

Kitley's  Carolina  Superba,  Kitley's  Qolialh  (enormous  size  and  late),  Kicholaon's  Snperb, 
Prinee«  Royal  (very  promising). 

PI^ANTS  BY  MAIL. 

We  will  send  to  any  post  office  address  in  the  eowitFy,  poet  paid,  and  camfally  pqt  up  so  as 
to  carry  safely,  one  hundred  good  plants  of  any  of  the  above  varieties,  at  tbe  prieea  an- 
nexed. For  Instance,  100  Wilson's  Albany  for  $1 ;  100  Trollope's  Vietoria,  f  1  60 ;  100  Tri- 
ODphe  de  Gand,  $2,  ete. 

fW  No  orders  filled  for  plants  by  mail  or  less  than  one  doUanT  worth,  of  aDyoneldiid,and 
when  less  than  100  are  ordered,  it  Mu$t  be  ai  the  dozen  prim. 

SELECT  LIST  OF  STRAWBERRIES 

Five  Varietiei  en4  Five  Hiuidred  PUbIb  fbr  Five  Dellen. ' 

For  $5  we  will  furnish  100  plantaeach  of  the  following  kinds:  Triomphe  de  Gand,  tVoUope'a 
Victoria,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Wilson  Albany. 

Ten  Varietiei  en4  One  Thonsend  Plants  for  Ten  DoHam. 

For  $10  wo  will  furnish  100  plants  each  of  the  following  choice  kinds :  Triomphe  do  0*nd, 
TrolloM/s  VictorUi,  Vicomteese  Hericsrt  de  Thury,  Fillmore,  Downer's  ProUfio,  Burr's  New  Pine. 
Jenny  Lind,  Cutter's  Seedling,  MoAvoy*s  Superior,  and  Wilson's  Albany. 

Seven  Tarieiles  and  Twenty  Thn—ni  Plaols  for  iU^O» 

For  $100  we  will  furnish  10.000  Triomphe  de  Gand,  6,000  Wilson's  Albany,  1,000  Trol> 
lope's  Vietoria,  1,000  Fillmore,  1.000  Jenny  Lind,  1,000  Cutter^a  Seedling  and  1,000  Sowner^n 
Prolifie. 

For  the  above  list,  five  per  eonu  will  be  added  for  boxes  and  packing. 

TRIOMPHB  BE  GAin>. 

For  description  of  this  superb  and  unrivalled  Strawberry,  see  our  Circular.  We  will  fumiali 
this  variety  and  Wilson's  Albany— the  two  leading  kindf.  In  large  quantities^  at  tlie  follovin^ 
rates: 

6,000  for  $46,  10,000  for  $76,  20,000  for  $100.  For  the  $100  lot»  five  per  centi  will  be  ohavgea 
for  boxes  and  packing. 

WILaOITS  ALBAmr. 

.1,000  for  $10.    LorgotpiantiftlMaiibafaawratr. 

[Gontloaad  ea  oextpi^v.] 
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TRIOBSPHB  DB  dAlTD  AND  WILSOZTS  AI.BAN7. 

For  $100  we  will  furnish  10,000  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  10,000  Wilson's  Albftny. 
o€iit  will  also  be  charged  for  this  lot,  for  (oxea  and  paeklng. 

KASPBSRRIBS. 


Five  per 


Brinckl^'a  Orange  and  Franconia,  %\  per  dozen,  |5  per  100,  $80  per  1,000. 
Fastolff,  Rlveri'  Large  Fruited  Monthly,  Knevitt's  Giant,  Hudson  River  Antwerp,  Red  Ant- 
werp, Yellow  Antwerp,  Allen's  Hardy,  75  cents  per  dozen,  $3  per  100,  $26  per  100. 
Improred  American  Black  Cap,  50  eeats  per  diofL  $8  per  100,  $25  per  1,000. 

aCLBCT  USTB  OF  ORASPBBRRIBa 

For  $10  we  will  furnish  100  Brinckl6'&  Orange,  the  finest  flavored  Raspberry,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  productive. 

100  Franconia,  a  very  large  red  berry,  of  good  flavor,  attractive  and  enormously  productive. 

100  Improved  American  Black  Cap,  much  larger,  more  jniey,  better  flavored,  with  lewer 
seed,  and  every  way  superior  to  the  common  Black  Cap.  The  plant  is  entirely  hardy  and 
venr  productive,  and  the  fruit  is  much  sought  after  in  the  market 

The  above  kinds  include  the  three  colors,  orange,  red  and  black,  and  furnish  a  pleasant  variety 
in  flavor.  We  regard  them  as  the  best  for  amateurs,  and  the  most  profitable  for  market  culture. 

For  $100  we  will  fumisb  1,000  Brinukl^'s  Orange,  1,000  Franconia,  and  1,000  each  of  any 
other  three  varieties  in  our  general  list,  adding  five  per  cent  for  boxes  and  packing. 

On  the  same  terms,  we  will  furnish  6,000  Brinckl6*s  Orange,  or  6,000  Improved  American 

Black  Cap.  

BLACKBHRRIES. 

New  Rochelle,$l  per  doz.  $6  per  100,  $26  per  1,000.  $100  per  6,000. 

Dorchester.  75  cents  per  doz.  $4  per  100,  $26  per  1,000. 

Newman's  Tbornless,  50  cents  per  dozen,  $3  per  100,  $S0  per  1,0<XX 

We  will  «end  100  each  of  the  above  three  kinds  for  $10. 

Saeh  package  ef  Strawberry  and  Blackberry  plants  will  contain  printed  instractions  for  cul- 
tivation. 

For  prices  of  Grapes,  CuRKAinv,  GoosmEaaiBs,  etc,  etc.,  see  our  Circular,  which  will  be  sent 
to  all  applicants,  enclosing  stamp. 

WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOYS 

PATEMT  BOXLIiKS 

For  heatiii§^Greeiiliou86s,Oraperie8| 

Fablio  Bmldine^  Private 

Dwellings,  etc, 

A  Descriptive  Circular  with  extended  list  of  references  wiU 
be  sent  on  application. 

RICFTffiRBllS-CESe. 


ThosL  Osrter,  Narserfnuio,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  Stronz,  *»  Brighton.  Mass. 

John  Bn^^ow^         -  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  4  E.  Smith,   -  g«n|v».  N- 1,  ^  „  «. 

J.  Hildrefh,  •*  Bl J  Stresm  Polat,  H.  T. 

Hanvrtr  A  Kettcl,  *  Ponghkecpalo,  N.  T. 

WUnAm  Chorlton,  New  Brighton,  8. 1. 

Boo.  Wm.  BnrBfpio,  ProTtdencc,  B.  L 

Hon.  W.  B.  tawrs 


^^^ kwrence,  NewporL  S.  L 

Hon.  Alfred  Wella,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


W.  B.  Ban*,  Bm|.,  Englewood,  N.  J.  _ 

lU  OoaaM,  Ksq^  No.  4  Bowliiv  Qreon,  K.  T.  Gltf. 

M.  V.  Bush,  Em.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


Ooo.  W.  l»rstt.EiKi.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wm.€lnr;jr.,    -  »*        »* 

WEATHERED  6l  CHEREYOY,  117  Prince  St., betwen  Green  and  Wooster  8t».,N.T. 


Oeorge  Pomeroj,  Madison,  N.  J. 
E.  E.  Marcjr,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Orange,  W.  J. 
Wm.  Moller,  Esq.,  No.  6  West  5oth  St,  N.  T. 
norace  Green,  Esq.,  H.  D..  Sing  Sinff,  N.  Y. 
Henty  Von  Nostrand,  Esq.,  Bergen  lllll,  N.  J. 
P.  H.  Wolcott,  EsOm  Astoria,  L.  I. 

fL  DougIas^  Esq^  Fort  Washington.  N.  T. 
ohn  T.  Martin,  Eaq^  Broohljn,  \m  L 
U.  BL  Bcamea,  Esq.,  Williamsbvgh,  L.  L 
D.  F.  Manrtce,  Esq.,  Queens.  L.  I. 
Airrod  Wagstaii;  Esq.,  BabvlOn,  L.  1. 
Oeofffo  Gordon,  Esq.,  Newbargh,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  Rowland,  Esq.,  Matteawan,  N.  Y. 
Preston  H.  Hodge^  Efq.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
W.  H.  Maejr,  Esq.,  Pres.  Leather  Managers  Bank,  N.  Y. 


li  BcyrticultuTisi  Adwrtimg  SheeL—March^  1862. 

W.  *C.  STR€NGh, 
NONANTUM   HILL   NURSERY, 

BBIGHTON,  MASS., 

Has  for  Sale,  at  lowest  rates,  a  very  larg9  and  superior  stock  of 

FRUIT   AND   OR2f  ABOSNTAXi  TRGBB,  VINES.  OKBZIN-HOXIHB  AND 

BUDDING   PLAZTTB, 

iacltiding  all  tho  novelties. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  nom  ready. 

Mch.  A  Apr. 


PROSSER'S 

•WEOUGHT-IEON 

Hot  Water  Apparatus, 

FOR  WARMING 

'  luaMsa.  aHi-iwsES,  em. 

COMPACT.   SIMPLE,   SAFE.   EFFICIENT.   AND 

HEALTHY. 

THOS.  PROSSER  &  SON, 
28  Piatt  Street,  New  York. 

Mar.  Apr.  k  Ma  v.  f"-*     ««~- 


TEETH 

Upon   -A-llen's   System, 

CAN  BK  OBTAtNED  At 

No.  23  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YOBK. 

By  this  method  the  TEETH,  GUMS,  ROOF,  and  RUG^  of  the  mouth  are  all  truthfully 
represented,  reflecting  those  delicate  tintfs,  shades,  and  forms  peculiar  to  the  natural  ornns, 
thus  concesling  from  the  observer  the  human  agency  in  forming  them.  This  we  positively 
accomplish,  as  evinced  by  our  numerous  patrons.  Tho  naturu  expression  of  tho  mouth 
and  original  contour  of  the  iaoe  can  also  be  restored,  which  r^uvenates  the  waning  dieek. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  DRS.  J.  ALLEN  db  SON,  as  abofte 
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PoTceepsie  SmoU-Fruit  Nursery. 

The  QDderdigned  offer  for  aale  all  the  choice,  new,  tnd  leodbg'  varieties  of  STRAW 
BERRIES,  RAHPBERBTTia  CURRANTS,  GOOSEBmRiSS,  QRAPES,  Ac  As 
BMATiTi-JCKUA'xo  arc  made  a  specialty  at  this  Nursery,  they  receive  more  than  usoal  care 
and  attention,  and  we  are  enabled  to  offer  first  quality  plants  at  low  rates,  and  to  ^aranty 
entire  satisfiustion  to  those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders.  Those  desiring  to  purchase 
this  spring  are  particalarlv  reqoestedto  send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

We  have  about  100  VARIETZBB  OP  8TRAT77BBRRIE8  in  cultivation,  and  call  atten- 
Bon jparticuligly  to  the  following  new  and  choice  kinds: 

TRIOMPS3  DB  OAMC^  almost  unequalled  for  size,  beauty  and  flavor,  38  cents  per  doz., 
ILSOper  100.         ^^ 

AutriTUN  flHAtiHK  SEEDUNG,  exceedingly  large,  very  productive,  long  time  in  fruit, 
75  cents  per  dozen,  |3  per  l(jO, 

BARTLETT  (very  fine),  CUTTER'S  SEEDLING,  FEASTS  FILLMORE^  (be,  Ac, 
S8  cents  per  dozen,  $1.50  per  100. 

Also,  the  following  new  foreign  varietf  ea,  mostly  of  our  own  importation,  viz. : 

OSCAR,  WONDERFUZ^XiA  COJSfmAJfXB,  Z>X7C  X>E  MAI.AKOFF,  BEAXmr 
OF  BWQIiAlID,  (fcc,  Ac.,  at  $1  per  dozen. 

HOOKER,  HOVEY,  DE  THURY,  TROLLOP'S  VICTORIA,  SCARLET  MAO- 
NATSt  at  $t  per  100. 

Other  and  older  varieties,  at  26  cents  per  dozen,  75  oentsper  100. 

19EW  RAfiPBERRXBa  ~  HORnETTE  and  IMPBRIALB.  These  new  French 
varieties  have  fruited  finely  with  us,  and  we  particularly  recommend  them  as  being  unusually 
large,  exceedingly  productive,  most  excellent  flavor,  quite  hardy,  and  every  way  desirable.  At 
|l  per  dozen,  $6  per  100. 

HRIWCKIigS  ORANOEL  and  aU  the  older  varieUes,  at  $2  to  $5  per  100. 

jM^W  CtmRANT8.~Strong  plants  of  LA  VERSAILLAISE,  LA  CAUCABSB, 
LA  HAtiVu^  la  FERTILR  These  are  extra  large  fruited,  and  very  productive  varie- 
ties,  at  $2.50  per  dozen. 

CHX^KY^aper  doaen.    VZCTORIA,  |X.  60  nor  dozen.    Oldftr  varieties  at  low  rates. 

BLACKB^XflBS-LAWTON.  ]>ORCHrfSTBR,  and  NEWMAITS  THORN- 
LESS,  75  cents  per  doz6n2$4  per  100. 

GOOSEBERRIEa-^OtJGHTOK,  AMERICAN  and  SHAKER  SEEDLING, 
(never  mildew,)  76  cents  per  dozen,  $4  to  $5  per  100^ 

Best  Eogli.-'h  Prize  varieties.— CROWN  jBOB^  WHITESMITH,  Ac,  at  $1.60  to  $2  per 
dozen.    

GRAPES— -CONOORD.  Strong  1  year  old  vinea  30  to  ffOceiits. ;  Layers  amd  extra  2  year 
old  vineft,  75  centa. 

DELAWARE,    Strooff,  1  year  old  vines  60  cents.    Layers,  first  class,  76  cents. 

MCwrfTGOM±itcY.    This  new  white  grape,  very  strong,  1  year  old  plants,  at  $1. 

UNION  VILLAGE.    Very  strong,  1  year  old  plants,  at  76  cents. 

REBECCA  and  DIANA  60  cents.    2  year  old  vines  at  76  cents. 

HARTFORD  PROLIFIC,  raABELLA.  CLINTON.  Ac.,  at  low  rates. 

RHmSARH— LINNJBtra    The  best  of  all,  grown  from  roots,  |1  per  dozen.  $6  per  100. 

Thosa  wiA'mff  to  purchase  largely,  by  sending  us  a  list,  will  have  it  returned  to  them  priced 
at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL.  E.    &    G.    MARSHALL, 

Mch.  JPo'keepsiej  JIf.  1*. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

A  GOOD  ASSORTMENT, 
FOR  SALE  BY 

uA..  LOlSrO-ETT,   34r    Oliff  Street, 

Uch.  A  Apr.  CORNER  OF   PULTOl^,  NEW  YORK 
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ALFRED  BRIDOEKAN, 

876   BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 

GroTTcr  %tA  Dealer  ia  b«tt  qaaUty,  caliiwry 

VEGETABLE, 

Embracing  every  thing  desirable  in  both  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  departmdnt 

For  &al«  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers  at  lowest  market  rates. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogaes  furnished  gratis,  and  all  information  as  to  prices,  for  larger 
and  BTATKD  quantities,  promptly  given  on  application.  Also  a  complete  assortnaeat  of  C.  SL 
Garden  Tools  and  Horticultural  Books. 

Great  Austin  Shaker  Seedling 

STRAWBERRY. 

Thia  extraordinary  variety  has  fruited  finely  with  us,  and  has  proved  itself  one  of  the  moat 
productive  varieties  grown. 

BBRRIBB  OF  A  FINB  SGARU3T  OOXiOZt,   GOOD  FImAVGR,  OF 
UNORMOUS  SIZXl  UNUSTJALLT  IiONO  TIME  BEAR. 
2NG,  EVEN  AFTER  OTHER  VARIE- 
TIES HAVE  CEASED. 

STRONG  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

AT  $1  PER  DOZEN;  «d  PER  HUNDRED. 

E.  &  G.  MARSHALL, 

Moh.  Po'keepsie  Small  Fruit  Nursery,  Po'keepsie,  N,  Y. 


Hardy  Evergreens. 

fOHN  W.  ADAMS.  Pobtlakd,  Hainb,  Ckmtinaefl  to   forward  Arbw  VUiB,  Heml^k,  Fir, 
Spntce,  (fee,  of  good  quality,  at  very  low  rates.    Catalogaes  acnt  to  applicants. 
Hcb  &  Apl. 

Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis. 

Color  beautifdl  Vermilion  Scarlet    The  Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  says,  "  It  is  large  aad 
well  hna^t  and  one  of  the  best"    Foir  sale  at  reduced  prices.    Apply  to 

SFOOIVXSl  &  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Florists, 
Hcb  A  Apl.  Jamaica  Plain^  Mass* 


ROSSES,  DAHLIAS,  and;  PHLOXES. 

The  wdtnignfoa  ha«  the  pkBior^  oitfSvingtf^^mie^  ebHee^lonfomM  ^vei :  i^U  l^aYe 
b#cii  NlMte4  vitb  vaoli  eu»:fr«iii  tihi  «ollecti4litf  of  lh«  mort  rejf^^ed  enltiTatoMtjDr  \hme 
d^ywffi.iii  Sa^Md  BOkd  Ih*  Contlmnl^  thtay  eoolbrace  all  tbe  reilfy  valui^ble  -proved  TatleUes 
wlfth«UTarfti6il«f  ni6rtt<  '     •  i 

ROBBEU- Amatevtk  V^W^l^  l9M4flB«i6on  p^it  flower  tiuef ual1«d,  e^ei^  aoTelty  ii  UMed 
fQ8  dl  n(  sfter1lii§14>6auty  grown.  Budded  to vf  W. the  o^lebiraiad-^iiiletti  Btok  '  When 
the  eelection  la  left  tA  ^  nndersigned  he  can  euppfy^  f  |r}r  likiiitbift|[  'vniiefy  ft  fS  per'>T<iieD, 
packlMincladeA     ,,  ^^       ^  /^  .      -   ". ;  J     ^:,;*       '        .    • 

PAIffJWl-^lbipUecUootfjfcbgorgeootflql^  vai:leU^U  iU  ^rize 

Btamlsin  England,  during  the  eeason  of  1861  ;^lM4xMbite<l--l)^TarfteF/Kejrnes,'^  -Superb 
TarieCet lit ^>»^(»ep ;  y§:ft>ewfat  p  per  d<]^]);.{)4Kih^  itt<slld4pd.'  -    . .    , ;: 

P]||^^r«{^|4]^9fO:^ftf  1f=^4i«  beauty,  raiwd >|y.f^|>  ipelahn^^Deh  growers 
of  this  lovely  tribe,  presenting  every  shade  of  color,  $1.60  per  dozen  ;  very  newest  $2  per  doc 
pMUngiflddded.  '    ,  '^  *         ..•.••' 

J'or  $5  the  following  yflVbef  (pAgked  free,)  cate^jflly  forwarded : ' 

W  Snperbivarteties  of  DAHLIAS. 
12  do.        db;        R03]5;9. 

12  do.        do.        PHLOXES. 

Carefully  prepared  C^Ualpgi^e^  of  the  above,  will  .b«  nailed  on  appUcatioD. 

FA.ft  Hir.  '    JOHN  SAITIi^  WaiWugton  Ctbjr^  I>*p. 

■     <■  '.■! — »■  ■  ■  ■ I  ..t  ,  ■    ,,,  ,    I, |,    .    ,  .;.,,■■  ,pf     ,., .  , 

A  !El6ure  Ohanoe  for  a  Nurseryman  or  OapitaliBt. 

An  additional  Partner,  either  afttKe  or  tilent,  is  wanted  hi'  one  of  the  oMek,  best 
jBfltabliabed  Knrseries  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Capital  and  ez- 
tending.Uvd  hnpiness.. . .  ^  .  v  .it 

The  laeatiob  Is  in  i  hi$hlj  infiproved  and  fertile^  district,  ia.a  y«ry  re^tift  neighbor- 
hood, within  a  ihort  Oistah^o  of  PhiiadelpMa,  reached  "by -rtiilroad.       * ' ' '  ^  * 

The  business  is  larj^  and  rabidly  incresfilng;  ^th  some  additiapal  capital  would  soon 
rank  among  the  first  i;i  tho  I7nion» 

This  opening  offers  a  rare  opportunity  either  to  an  active  business  man  or  to  a  Capi- 
talist for  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

Fw  foHher  infdnnatioti  iippiy' to  c.  M.  SAXTOV,  Kp.  85  Park  Eow,  Sew  Tork, 
•r  to  Xr.  THOMAS  HKKWATJ^,  Germantown,  Fennsylvania.  Jan.  tt 

— I ^ , ,— . T    '  ■       ■  -         .    ■.  ■  ■  .  .  .„ — 

AaHIMEN]£S  A^P  GLOXINIAS 

,        .   .  »  BY  MAIL.^ 

The  Subscriber  •flMM'fef' safe  a#j>Mdi9  utMhannikit  tlb^e  Veatitfful  plants  kir  green- 
hoas^  and  conservatmy  decoration,  from*  a  celebrated  English  collection,  among  whlob  are 
aeVHtil  ndrelfleiL    Thet  Vill  be  mailed  po8t-t)aTd  to  aiyy  address  in  the  Union  on  receipt 
of'^e  price  affixed,  i^ioh  mav  be  remitted  in  current  bills  or  postage  stamps 
A^imenes  ft  tnbers  eaehcif  12  varieties  -',..-  -  -  -     $$>dO 

ft     **         •'     .    56         '*  .  .     '      .  .  -        5  00 

Glrtrfato  I      «    •     •••      n       •"  -  •.,',,-         ,.-..-     .<pO 

'   •*         1     ^      •    "    •      20         "  '  -'  >  .  .  -  -'      4p0 

Address, 


■rASiSaStei 
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BoritetUiitriit  Adt>«rti»i§v  ^S^ttf^^*^  1^<S- 


♦  ♦  ♦  It  does  itfl  work  bo 
nhsAy,  rairi  80«iiio6tfatysiMl  easily, 
Mid  is  BO  leadily  sidjiisled,  aad  all 
its  operatiotiB  So  umfkm  mud  oertMDy 
that  I  feel  perfeetljr  safe  in  reooos- 
TBfflKJiftg  U»  Ao.»  ke. 

Has.  N.J.&B.I 


-o-^ 


OUR   **FAKaLY 


9f 


HftTlnff  aUtained  a  well  established  and  flattering  repatetion,  as  being  of  all  macUnaa  7«i 
introduced,  the  one  best  adapted  to  ALL  KINDIS  OF  FAMILY  SfiWlKG,  and  hannf 
met  with  a  snecess  in  its  sale  beyond  our  greatest  antieipntion,  bo  mnch  so,  that  for  three 
months  our  orders  have  been  ahead  of  our  eM>acUy  to  .m>pl7t  we  would  now  annoimce 
that  we  have  increased  our  maouflxcturing  facilities,  so  that  from  this  time  forth,  we  ahall 
be  enabled  to  supply  orders  on  demand. 

In  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  war,  no  one  thing  has  played  a  more  important 
port  than  the  ''  Srwuio  MAcmNs."  Without  it  tfaree-fburtbi  of  our  soMfen  wsnid  to-day 
be  clothed  in  anything  but  ^'Military  Costime."  All  over  the  land  army  clothing  has  been 
lh0fWoi;k  laired  of  our  pstfMic«  Ivi^ni^ii;  aH  nobty  have  they  responded.  Mot  cenient 
to  make-  onhr  so  many  garments  as  their  hands  could  accomplish,  they  have  called  the 
<<  Sewing  Maohine''  to  their  aid,  and  bv  it  have  rolled  out  the  soldiers^  COATS,  PANTS 
and  SHIRTS  at  a  ratp  astonishing  to  themselves*  Knowing  that  this  work  could  not  lone 
continue,  many  tif^oghtrdi,  pradent  how»Witici^,  warcoUfelUl  ta  seleft  the  maclAne  of  all 
others,  which  would  do  the  heavy  army  work,  and  when  done  with  that,  then  to  be  used  as 
their  FAMILY  JfACUiyJS,  and  in  selecting  one  of  the . 

"  FINKLE  4  LYON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.'S'' 

Wit^  wh!^  yon  »ay  sew  feosa  the  finest  eambric  to  the  heaviest  clpthr  witbout  ohsiigs  of 
feed,  needle,  or  tenslbn— ^they  have  not  been  disappointed^  .  . 

Thus  having  developed  the  adaptability  of  our  machine  for  all  kinds  of  work,  we  have 
made  another  step  in  advance,  and  by  several  important  changes  in  our  J*  No.  3  Miohux 
'  We  pfodueed  a  ^Tmvorin^  Maohue,^'  wKiehwv  rsntUsoHyr  e)8|i9 1^  Ve  the 


<*  Bf^gr  TAiLQRiKG  MaOHINIS  ''  yet  introduc(>d,  stwiag  iheiisarwSittiiSfis  tbo&dt  iritb 
as  much  ease  as  the  common  cotton — and  when  required  may  be  used  to  do  the  very  finest 
cambric  work,  with  150  or  200  cotton— thtis  etombluing  in  one  compact  form,  every  qualHy 
required  in  either  a  Fapnily  or  ManuCa<;iiortoy  Alsudiiite* 

We  have  had  our  Machines  before  (he  public  long  enough  to  establish  their  reputatian. 
Dozens  of  othern  who  started  with  fiying  coloi*s  ''have  fallen  by  tbe  wayside;"  and  *'aoon 
the  places  that  knew  them  will  know  them  no  more."  Step  by  step  has  the  Fbnci«  ^  Lroac 
Ma^hinb  won  tls  way  to  public  favor ;  its  success  is  established,  and  henceforth  our  aim 
'  shall  be,  as  it  ha?  in  the  past  been,  to  still  further  improve,  simplify  sad  reduce  the  cost  of 
ourmaehinsB.  We  shall  in  a  few  days  issue  a  new  prioe  lUi  For  furtlisr  particulArs 
s^tdress, 

fQ^^;ic^YON  SEWma  MACHINE  CX>. 


No.  538  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


^oriicdtturist  Adoer(hi^^  Sheet— Mar^^^  '  19 

Fndt  tod  i3JlbWferln^  WrtM  akd  Sai^bs, 
,    ,    ibid-Sd'e'ai' ...  ,-,--,.,. 

i«      .   «         8HRUB3,    *•       *        -.    -     .     -  .  -;;>,oo' 

12 EVERpBEEjte  In  ttx  fine  8ort^        -       -       -  ',-;/.   -'  '  -*      .- '"4  00  , 

The  wliol« fur  il9.    T\i)t5hil>iof  ritw,HQ'rToCliib«ofTctt,|fr5'rTb«Ciat«ofT\r«>fy,<l^^  • 
The  ftboYe  Iq  m^M  lizes  for  belts,  bord<sr»,  Ac,  $7  50  per  han^^r  ffM  fi<>J)^  t^ddmiid.  - 
An  other  ?l*nts,  Fmlt  TVeei,  Ac,  eqndly  low;  VAxtit  rtrong  Apple  SlMks;  I9  jyer  thoutand, 
140  per  ten  thotiUfad.    I>tteriptlte  prfe^A 'Catalogues  gmiis  by  nifill  -   • '  ' 

PRS^AZb  BT  MAIIk 


» Prettleat  AmAala  in  OiidtlvatioD,        .   .    *.  »       ...       •'  ^1  00        ' 

25  Choiee  Vegetable  Sieed«  for  the  Garden,     -        -'      -    .    -        -        -       1  00 
Both  to  C1oT>i  of  Rve,'  for*  8;  To  Clubs  often,  for  $1S ;  To  Cjlubs  of  twenty,  for  |i25. 
The  MUW  JAPAK  MIIiLfiTi  with  immense  heads,  six  to  ten  inches  lon^^  2*6  c<^ts  per 
large  Mper;  F1vcfdr$l.    I  received  Genuine  ^eeds  of  this  new  and  valual/e  MilJet  direet 
from  Japan,  by  the  Niagara,  l^s^  MfLVyjmd  c^sx  Qou^^enx^  sfdo^vfkmfnd  it  as  the  best  Millet  in 
enmyatioD.  •-  =^      '    •J.^.-i.    >i ::.  r  .-   J."  i 

BBDDINO  PLAlfTSb  HtlTRBACfiOtJlfil  PL  ATTICS;  HOS£!$,  ^^TOftB^  ^ 

B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony  NorBezlbs^ 

vdhifir.AAp.  Plymbtitii,  Mass. 

,      ■  ! ; rr^ r^— I f    ■■  '4  ■    ■;       ■ — . 

JH8SM»JrJEJB>S  JrOTMCJE. 


PEREMPTORY   SAXE^ 

The  underngned  offers  for  Sale  the  entire  STOCK  of  TRVTT  and  OKKAMEMAt  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  HERBACEOUS  PLAlfW.  GRAPE  VII^ES,  RoSES,  Ac,  Ac.  known  as  the  High- 
land  Nnrteries,  to  close  the  Estate  The  above  will  be  sold  entire  or  in  lots  ni  a  great  Mcnfiee* 
Tb  a  person  or  firm  deefroos  of  engaging  in  the  business,  a  rare  opportunity  lb  here  presented. 

Hwiiuiiii,  Jaanry  10,  ISM.  ASSIGNEE. 

P(b.M. 


By  Mail. 

BARNSS  AND  WASgBUBW'S 

Priced   Cataloga©  For  ;t862, 

b-SMT  iwdy  Md  vUl  bit  taat  fne  to  all  •ppHaml*. 

.  ..,.   B^llVES  AUD  WASHBUSir, 


2fi  HarUculiurifi  Advertidnff  Sheet.-^Mco^f  1869. 

SEEiDSM:-A.r<r  j^i<nD  florist 

8PRINQriELO,    MAS8., 

Would  iBTiU  the  att«nUoB  of  Amai$m$,  X«riUt,<fmf4uut9t  and^ltfUMiUd  ifl  A^titmUmd 
pursuits,  to  (he  fiinlA  mii^i^  of  his  DsseripHvt  Seed  OtUalopt$$,  for  1661-62,  oonUining  •eemtte 
daioriptioDi  of  1860  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds  and  upwards  of  350  varieties  </  VsfepaJbU  wi 
Affrteuliural  Seeds,  with  speeial  direotions  for  the  culture  of  Meh  Yariety,  bo  dnipli!fl«d  as  to  be 
e\earl^  imdaratood  by  ^a  moat  ioeaq[>trieooed  ptrsoa.  It  will  be  uif^vd  to  ail  af^UeaotaBpoD 
reodpt  of  a  three  eaak  stampu 

A  Supplemaot  to  the  abo?e  eontidnlog  a  list  of  all  the  leading  novelties  introduced  the 
past  season  by  European  FlorisU,  with  many  other  valuable  additioas,  will  be  published  abost 
the  80th  of  February,  and  mailed  to  all  who  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  hia  bat  of  Ms9t  timh  o|  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN 
ASTERS.  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  PINKS,  CALCEOLARIAS,  CINERARIAS,  GERMAX 
STOCKS,  CpXCOMBS,  XX)UBLE  HOLLYHOCKS,  0AM8LUA  FLOWERED  BALSAM. 
NEW  JAPAN  PINKS,  GLOXINIA,  MIMULUS,  VERBEfifAS^  PELARGONIUM,  ENGLISH 
PANSIES,  CHINESE  PRIMROSE.  SWEET  WILLIAMS,  Ac,  reoeived  direct  from  the  parties 
who  grow  these  plants  for  the  English  and  Continental  Exhifa^tiooa^  by  which  he  I0  enaoled  to 
insure  to  punshasere  pure  and  genuine  seeds  of  the  best  sorts  in  culUvatlbn,  raised  from  priie 
flowers  only. 

FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL. 

The  followiog.  aoUactioiuv  euibr^eing  masy  of  the  moA  deairdhle  varieties  have  been  sent 
out  from'bis  establishment  for  the  past  eight  yeara,  and  are  now  favorably  known  in  every 
sectlop  of  the  oovAtry ;  will  be  aevi  bj  mini,  poit>pai«^  to  i»y  address  in  the  Union,  at  the 

S rices  annexed, 
fo.  l--*Oontaina  twaoty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals,  •  •  /  •  «     #X  00 

No.  S         "  "  "  "        of  BiennUls  and  PerennUls.  1  00 

Na  S—Contains  ten  extra  flne  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Pereonials,  embracing  many  of 

the  newest  and  choicest  in  cultivation,         -  •  .-  -  1  00 

No.  4. — Contains  five  very  cfadloe  varietlee,  selected  from  PamFtowats  of  English  Pan- 
sies,  German  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Trulfaut's  French  Asters* 
Double  Hollyhocks,  --------  1  00 

Any  onet*nlt%iff^8  00  will  reaeif^  iha  Ibur  assMftiefctf',  phdbgti  frei 
The  foHohprfn^  addiRonal  assortments  will  also  be  sent  at  the  prices  annexed,/rpe  ^poeiope. 
No.  6.— Contains  fifteen  very  select  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Seeds,  -  ^3  oi) 

Na  6. — Contains  one  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials^  and  Perennials,  inoluding 

many' new  and  choice  varieties,        -  -  -  -        .    -  -  5  00 

No.  7. — Contains  filly  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials^  and  Perennials,  -  2  50 

No.  8. — Contains  twenty  varieties  of  hardy  Annuals,  Biennials,  and  Perennials,  for  sow- 
ing in  tbe  Autumn,    -^  -.-..-  100 
•Tie  aefeaa^  ei^ntained  Hi  the  abov«  assortmeiitsars  of  his  own  selection.    Purchasers  who 
prefer  tomak^tbsir  selections  from  the  Catalogue,  will  be  entitled  to  adiaooanC  proportaosiAte 
to  the  quanUty  ordered.    As  follows. 
Purchasers  remitting  91  00  may  select  seeds  at  Gaulogue  prices  amounting  to             $1   10 

•'  "  8  60 

"  '  4  75 

•*  "  6  00 

•'.••*•  26  (K» 

"  40  0» » 

Prices  to  Dealers  wh^e  orders  excied  tfaeabt^e  amounts,  ^f\\  bcr  giveii  vp^n  ^pfi^pktx^n, 

PoAage  will  not  be  prepaid  on  seeds  sent  id  the  British  Provinces,  but  in  lieu  th«r«QC  seed« 
will  be  added  gratis,  equvnlcDt  t^  tlie  amount  allaw«d  in-  tb^OUtw,  f<»r  postage.  ^^U  orders 
to  be  accompanied  with  the  Cash,  which  may  be  remitted  In  current  iMk/BlUs  or  Po«t»re 
Stamps.    Address^.  ----.. -  •      ■   •  ^       •    . 

^  •     ■  B.  ir.  BLISS,     ,    , 

Ffl).Vjl*.'  ■  '   ••■  >    •  •  ••  8PBIIf6nBI.1>,  IfA^as. 


S  00 

It                  <l 

Z  00 

It                            u 

4  00 

«t                     «l 

5  00 

<f                        tt 

10  00 

U                                    tl 

SDtltf  • 

-  -If  .                  •    <4 

SO  00 

<.                     (f 

t\:rir  tTnTnediktfr  Firtiitr  -^ 


Ad  ftnortment  of  Trees  selected  eepeeially  for  thU  mode  «f  ^ultore,  two  ywHrt  ia  p«U»  witk 
V en-ripened  wood,  full  of  fruit  buds;  with  Anjr  ordionry  care  canoot  Ikil  ijO  givp  si^tisfactioo. . 

lOptlV    IiAlV*Sli8t 
Care  of 


{8trim$,  hetUihy  planU  hy  i^  l^'A  of  March,) 

Tbiity  importtd  Tariettes;  «  0pleiidld  and  disttnot  lot-^  tiioroiigfaly  taatad  halt  snmudr. 
D— tiiptly  Oatalogaea  now  ready. 

Price,  20  ofei  Moll ;  «S  ftO  p^r  doMn ;  ^  0^  for  *  set  of  80« 

PETER  HENDERSON,   . 

r^  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


r    i»  ■  T-   ^    «ir 


f , '      •"     i      "^    1 

Dreer's"  Garden  Cfelendai,-  for  '■  1862. 

Dengned  to  furnith  brief  directioos  for  the  oultiTation  aad  management  of  the  Esenlent  and 
Flover  G«rde»«  witili  le^eet  iisUi.ofaeeds»Piftqtsa»d.Xr«BS,:aod  a.  varieiy  U  Hs^AiMa^Mmatton 
etraiieet«d  with  Horticultural  aod  Kural  affairs.  72  pagesw  Mailed  to  all  applicants  by  enclosing 
a  three  e«Dt  stamp.    Address 

%  A.  DKEES,  Seedsman  and  TloTlBti 
Feb.  A  Mar.  .  .  S9T  Cbestpwt  fit«f  PJUjkMlelpUa, 


Vew  Beddings  Green-hovBet  and  Sto ye  Plants. 

Armf  elsnIwiTotei  aew  vasiaUw  of  1869;  atwk^twykrge-iteckol  newywletkwotf  IMl, 
aad  preceding  yesire,  which  will  be  sold  ^  graatty  redaoed  prices 
Sead  lor  our  Deecri^re  Catalogae  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

'      '         p.  BRiirCKEKHOFF  &  CO., 
Fab.  .4t  ^(^o  >    .  ■     .'  Flshkffl  Landing,  Sutcbess  County,  N.  T. 


n  Boi:iimlM^Jbiimiithg  ^ifmhr^Mariil^  IMS. 


Flg^H^  LAI<(£>IN«h  )7^S^aR|^S, 

D.  BRINO?:fJim0pF  &  CO., 

We  dflrire  to  eaU  ttUMaa  to  oar  itockjQC  Tyw^JBto.,  which  is  umuiuJly  Urge,  of  fine  qnal- 
itj  end  Timmu  growth.  Our  toil  is  e  etronff  loem,  in  which  trees  end  pleats  inehe  e  lerge 
emoant  ofnbrooe  roots,  end  mey,  therefore,  he  trensplented  with  greeter  certeinty  of  sneeest 
than  those  0iowm  on  deisp,  lights  be4te«t  lfuid«. 

The  nnreezj  is  looeted  on  the  eest  hank  of  the  Hudson,  2|  miles  from  Hudson  RlTsr  Rsilroed 
Depot,  end  steemhoet  landings,  from  which  steamers  run  daily  to  New  York  and  Albany. 

Our  Stock  consists  in  part  as  follows:  of  Standerd  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Plnm,  Cherry,  Apri- 
eot»  Neotarine,  and  Quince;  of  Dwaif  Peers,  Cherries,  etc.^ik  Isirge  supply.  30^000  Native 
Grepe-Tines,  such  a^  Afsp^JJiXMn  PyML  Concord,  Diana,  Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific,  Logan, 
Union  Tillage,  Isabella,  Oiitawba,  and  other  new  sorts  in  small  quantities.  10,000  of  the 
sboYo  are  strong  ^d,.wdl-grQwn  Delawares. 

25J0OO  Cmi«eta-->>AtWaoW,  C^m^,  Pdrtile  du  PaOua,  Hatire  of  Bertin,  Bed  and  White 
Dutch,  Bed  end  White  Grape,  Yictorie,  La  Yersaillaise,  etc. 

ROflBB'^Qybrid  B^rpetual,  Bourbon,  Tea,  Noisette,  Hoes  and  Climbing.  Antaal  hn- 
portations  are  made  of  new  and  rare  Tarieties.  Experience  has  shown  ns  thi^  budded  Bosee 
areoflittle  Talne;  we  therefore  grow  them  qmly  on  their  own  roots. 

BTOYB,  GHRfiDH -HOUBB;  and  BBDDZN O  Plants,  of  recent  introduction,  as  well  as  the 
fine  old  sorts;.^Wylirg«  stook;  and  win  te  fold  ait  low  prices: 

Flowering  liha  Ctiffiblng  Shrubs  In  large'  quantities.  60,000  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees, 
suitable  for  Lawns,  Ayennes,  and  Cemeteries,  of  fine  form  and  rigorous  growth.  75,000  Eyer- 
green  Treee,  embracing  aH  the  most  desirable  and  hardy  sorts. 

ThMw  wsbo  maj  finror  us  with  their  orders  will  be  deiH  with  in  each  a  manner  aa  wffl  gire 
entire  satiafoction.  Having  been  oyer  twenty  years  engaged  In. the  nursery  business,  oar  ex- 
perienceennblesi]»to.ftsfc»iq^stidpao|:tfees(mpkuita.solhalth»ywill  reach  purchasers  hi 
good  order. 

Our  prises  ate  low,  and  tiees,  ^,  ofsufMrior  qiisBiy.    Catalogues  sent  to  all  appUcants. 

lONA  VINES. 

•     •  ......  ^     . 

»■  »  e  »■  <e 

Tlie  fifth  eiUtloii  of  the  mttsferated  Oitelogiia  la  BOW  wady,  a^ 
f>r  two  three-cent  stamps. 

It  Ia  a  covfrehensiye  treatifle  on  the  maoagemtBt  of  the  Yine,  and  the  explanatory  eng^rmv- 
ingi  are  the  best  ever  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  only  ones  which  are  true  to  natare. 
Tlieilescripllbtis  mn  tmalworlhy,  and  comprise  ail  the  yaluable  yarietiea. 

Descriptiye  Catalogues  with  directions  for  planting,  etc^  sent  for  one  stamps  Separato  price 
list  sent  to  agents  and  those  who  wish  to  form  clubs. 

Mji^f«kQf'Qlns»^Teryla%f,sDdaf  the  beat  tfmiHy  ww  xIIpM  dliikbthr^f^^  or 
yineyard,  and  pricea  are  eztremly  low. 

My  stock  of  the/Bretheiiiag  M^dbesgy  Tnaa  is  ot  remstkaMa^wsMyifms.  Thos»two  yws 
old  and  root  proned  are  deserytng  psvtioalar  attention. 

q.  W.  GRANT, 

'      "  lONA,  NBAS  PBSKSKILL, 


.SBMiiMtaAb  AiMUaii^:ah9A^Mmd^l%».\ 


S» 


A  GmXLi 

Tre€s,  in  good  com 


tlv  U 


'-,  n 


-*'^ .  ik^ 


iig;  at  only 
36  Cents  Ench— $20  per  Hondred 


ofFrait 


r 


Red  AftraebftD, 
Early  Joe, 
Early  Hanrest, 

Grayeosteio, 

Ittiod^  TsUiAd  QrAenlng, 
Baldwin, 
K6lbiiry  ItbsMt, 
Northern  Spy, 
Bibpa^  Spitnnburg, 
Tahnaii'B  SWMtiDg, 
Swaar, 


III' 


Siberian  Crab. 


Sweet  Bough 

HMrley  or  Dira'ie^ 

Jersey  Sweot) 
'  PorieTf'* '   ' 

track's  ?UMMakii 
RedCatisdn, 

.  Kewtp^k  Pippin» 
Lady, 
.  Minuter, 

roa  imsBRffam. 


Early  Strawb^ 
Summer  Qneei 
Golden  Sweet 


BngUdkBweirt^ 
iUiMid~ 


9l^tgkiu 


Seelp-no-fhrther,  •' 
Vaiidsrtere  • 
FommeOris^,      *  '  ' 
lAdv's  Sweeting,      - 

Ha^bardsteii  Ko^uebfl^ 
Wageqer.  - 


CBDBK&tES— ftye  td  ton  feet  high. 

Price  so  Centa  Bach. 


Oo«VTratMpar«nt»  ; 
Black  Hearty 
DkBettH^ 
May  Bigarrean, 
American  Heart, 
*!Belle  Magnlflque, 
Bninfei's  Ydtow. 
ArdetTs  Early  White  Heart, 
Holland  Bigarrean, 


Sweet  Mootmoreney, 
WendeliTs  Mott'd  BlgarxMo, 
Black  Turtaria^, 


tm^t^i&t^y  black, 
Elton,  ;  . 

'  Vapo^^on  Bigarirefta, 
TdBdrwSpattUh,  ' 


Klkhom,"  . 

B^le  de  Ckolajr   • 
,  May  Dake, 

Carn#0on, 
.  Rockport  Bigarrean, 
'  Downtoii,  '  '  ^ 

•  Dowsers  Late  Red, 

oOo«<. 'WoH 
DaTenport's  Early. 


<kbandr«eraiia«r, 


JPEABS-r&nr  to  aiz  leet  higiL 

PHo^'!k6BiiitsilML.T'   '. 
DcM'bom'eSeMlUiig,    Bloodgood,    Tyaoo^    Batttell^  JCadeMie. 


Flemish  Beanty. 
Loniae  Bonne  de  Jcrtey, 
OnoAdaga,-  ,     .    -  • 
Sle^ene^  Genesee,        t 
Benrr6  Oswego, 


FAU.   TARDrrBa. 

Tan  Mod's  Leon  Le  Clere, 
:i^.  SeAel,.  -'      .  '    > 

White  Doyenn^^Yiiigallei^ 

Gray  D^enae, 
;G#ldmBe!nri^QlBUboa, 


Belle  lAleintlir^v 

Doyenne  Sienlle, 
Duchess  d'Orleans.' 
Benro^  XHe)^, 
JlJ'ondante  d'Automne.. 


V^icarofWi 


Beurr6  d'Aremberg,     Glout  Morccan,     Vicar  of  Winkfield.     Colunpiiy^^  Vf'^i^^g^ 


Hitni(5--four  tQ  sixfe^t  Ug^ 

Price  60  Cents  Each. 


Washington, 
Jsifettqn 


Prinze  InperfaMii^ 
Httlin's  Snperb^ . . 


-ii«rae<lieM«it 


'   ^ae  Olaniio  de  Bavay, 
Gbe%  Gulden  Drop* 

OBVAMXHTAZr-ftixto  tenl&tt  Ajfb^ 

Price  60  to  %\  Each. 


GrefenOag^ 

Monro€L 


Ptrtieiilsir  pains  win  betaken  In  mstkinyand  nackiiigiK-te^Ma,fbr  which  avedavttochartewll'l^ 
0<dia.  ahttinfipn^gstt  |Wr  IWi  'Ortmclwr^gyjtf  ^^s^rwtrcMif^  ISPH*««^  Ibr^O'syyne, 
may  be  sent  to  FOWLKR  and  wEIiLS.  30$  BroadwaTj  If  6w  York,  at  a  redneiion  of 


RYOEft  i  CO.^B   PRiee   LI$T  OP 

Fruit  and  OitBttsMlilAl  Treeft,  €teB|SEi.yiiies,  etc. 


SELECT  APFL9S* 

SUndard  TVeet,  from  7  to  9  feet  high,  20  eta.  aMb  |  Dwarf  Trees,  8  to  6  feet  high.  25  eto.  eaeh. 
SmiKB  VABiKnwp—  Ameriean  Sammer  F<Mii«iaiii»  IM  jiUliiaohaB,  Sweet  Bougkt  B«rl/  Har- 
Teet»  Early  Joe»  Btrly  Strawberry,  Maiden's  Blush. 

AurcicN  VliBiBfiii*«"^an  Pippin,  Famease,  Orayenpteb^  Hawley,  Jereey  Sweet»  Poriciv  St 
Lawrenee,  Saiton. 

WxKTxa  y4ai^naa.-^BaldwiD,  Belmont,  Cooper's  Harketi  DaiiTer's  Winter  Sweety  Greening, 
Hnbbardston  Nonsneh,  Lady  Apple,  Monmoatb  Pipp|B*  Northern  Spy,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Bambo, 
^bston  Pippitti  Hozbury  Russet,  Twenty  Oan(;<y  %Qg  Apple,  (of  Tompkins  County),  a  new 
eboiee  rariely.  SELECT    PEARS. 

Standard  Treesi  9  years  old,  from  6  to  6  H^  hlgii,         .  *.         50  «ents  eanh. 

Dwarf        «     2        M  "     4  to  6       "  •       .       .       ^.    gft       « 

"  •«      J         f«  "5  .        -        -        .         25        " 

"U         "  "      4  toft        "i  .  ^        ., 

^  with  fruit  bnds,  twice  cut  back.  I         "  * 

Suiam  Vaeirid.— Mtdelelne».Bk>odgood^Bet»ii^  GiffiRrd,  Boiteivr,)  Dearborn's  Seedling, 
Tyson. 

AvTDMii  YABERink — Goldeu  Beurr^  of  Bllboa',  Bkirtlett.  Belle  Lucrative,  Flemish  Beautv, 
Marie  Louise,  Seckel,  Bowell,  Van  Assehe,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beatfi  Dial,  Dvclieas  a'- 
Orleans»  Urbanlst^.  Dlx,  Beurre  d*Aiijou,  Beurr^  Claiivean. 

WnnxB  VABixTm.-- Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  Ylcar  Of  WfokBeld,  Lawrence,  Winter  NeBs,  Baater 
Beurr^,  Glout  Morceau.  SELECT  CHERBIES. 

SUndard  Trees,  6  to  7  feet  high,  85  ceiiU  each.   |   Dwarf  Trees,  8  to  4  feet  high,  80  cents  aach. 
VAmisioa-^Blaek  Eaglet  Yellow  Spanish,  Black  Tartarian,  Coe's  Transparent,,  Powner'sI^U 
Red,  Elton,  CarnaUoD,  fiurly  Richmond,  Late  Duke,  Royal  Duke. 

SBLBCT  PLUMS. 

Standard  Treea^  2  yearf  old„4p  cents  each.  [  Dwarf  T^ee^,  2  x^fl^  old,  40  oenta  each. 
YARnriaaw-— Bleeoker'sGagei.PeenfooatBSikpeAsCKeasMil  8ai&<V&^u  Gag^  Imperial  Gage, 
Washington,  Yellow  Gage.       gfELEOT    PEACHES. 

Bbt  YABiRm,  20  cents  each— viz. :  Orawford^a  Early.  Crawford'a  Late,  Cole's  Early  Red, 
Early  York/ OeoKae^ha  Fourth,  CoUen  Empire,,  Monria  WhlH  Old  Mi^oa  .Cliag,  OMt  Jlixon 
Free,  Red  Cheek  Meloctoon,  Snow  Peach.  . 

Select  Ap;ri«(»t% 5(0  cfuvtacach  ;  ^leet  Kectanne^  50  cents  each ;  Select  quinqeei  80 cents  eaoh. 

G-RAPE  VINES.  • 

Superior  OtapeYlnes,  akdorted,  hardy,  $ir^,  and  well-ffdotsd  vines  of  5«sl  variettea^  frnoi*4  to 
5  feet  lugh  and  upwards,  ctit  back  to  six  eyes  \  warranted  true  to  name,  And  aold  at  the  very 
loweat' rates,  Tarying in  price  from '25 cents  to f4 each ;  for  parUculars,  seeOataldgttek 

CURRANni    VtASPBBKBXEB,    BULCKBERBIEB,   AEVD 


DBCZDXJOX78  TRBE&M^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  Common  ^^WVl^^M^e.  Horse  Chestnut,  Ash, 
Hornbeam,  Honey  LocusV  w^Ittutf  Bntk,Bweet  Gum  Tree,TfiiHprPiN»e,  European  Lareh,  Mag- 
noBa,  Oak,  English. 

UyjUIOBBBBr  TUfffift  hiTaiiety,  atich  as  Spmoe* Pirie^iTew*  Afbor  Vita. 

DECIDnOIIB  SHRUBB^Virgin'sBdHrer,  Quince,  JapaQ»De«t&a,  European  SlpindlaTi«e, 
Forsythla.  Wistaria,  ^thea,  goneysuekle,  Puckthoriy  ^t^ . .  -    .  ,        ^ 

BVBRORBBK  MBM«I^  eubh  as  dtra^berry  Tree^  fiW  Vtu,  iMtm,  Pivet,  PbyWrea, 
Lauras,  Rhododendron,  etc.  j 

70T7KO  HBDaS  PXANT&— American  Arbor  Vitss^  Holly  leaved  M*bonl»»»JlM«ray, 
8^V«ee,  fi9M  XfM^  EngUib  H»wthoia»  Honey  Locust,  Oiyigei  Qrange,  twlfe  cut  back.   Addf^ 

BTHBR  «  VO^piniH  fftutSiT^^.T^  pt,  8. R  HnfOKLBT,  8t  Parte  ttmw^ K.T. 

'    •     ■       ^'  *       •     •'     ,         '   '•■  '     »      "•     «     ,  •    7    1  ;•  .    J         I    I'' 

ttaiWd»OlB>^ltfBKlM^tt  VMt  Itow,  Hew  ffiak;  C.  F.«illMee,  8ilv  fMagL  K.  T.;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Jones,  Hug  BlagnSTf.  |  K.  W.  B«Noll.  Sa^.,  HaventMW,  K.  T.^Il  J.eiaogsr,  ft^^  lArfttl,A  T.;  Oml 
HartAon,  Ssq.,  Bshway,  N.  J. ;  Ellas  W.  Conover,  Esq.,  Middletown,  K.  J.  Mdk  8t. 


National  Agvicullnzral  Warehouse, 

NEW  YORK. 

i    --'  .      ■      ! — I i 1 r"J — i — '  1  • — »  •'   • 

TRE DWELL  AND  FELL. 

Our  Store  in  Fulton  Streel;  \!Arm%  b^^  deitroj^  bj  Are,  v«  lu«re  remoTod  to  27  Ooufi' 
land  Street^  where  we  shall  offer  to  the  t/rade  and  the  public  generally,  an  entirely  new 
stock  of  Agricultund  Implements  and  Machines  of  die  best  and  most  approved  patenti. 

Our  assortment  of  Oardmer^g  S  HortimUutiM  TooU  wffl  be  oomplela 
'We  will  fill  •rderafi)rthe  best  'F^tiU$er§  now  in  use. 

We  \uM  connected  with  ourbusiiMs  a  department  for  the  Sale  4f  Gardsn^  J^M^ 
Fruit,  and  Flower  Seeds  in  great  variety  and  of  the  best  quality. 

We  ^«ariitify  that  our  s&ds  shan  betrtiet6oame,and«qnMlinit[iialitytDlii»biBt,a^ 
at  moderate  prices. 

We  shall  keep  for  Sale  the  best  Bc^  tpc^US^V^ntn^,  gardening^  hortieuUure,  or  fruit- 
gromngy  ete^  at  publishers'  prices. 

Wo  will  fill  ordflts  for  Blooded  Stocb*-kor9e$,  ekttU,  sheep,  tfwine,  ete. 

iJsOr  Fruit  emi  Omsosantal  TVvm  of  ereiy  description. 

Merchants  and  Farmers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  and  examine  our  atook 
before  purdiasing  elsewhere^  .  Mr  27  COHiRTL^JiD  \fiTBEi:T,  NEW  YORK. 

*  *  ^     >   m    i       ■  , .'    ,,  ■ , ,     ■   ■     ■  .   ,     ..  ■      

5,0w0  HABDT  VATIVE  OBAPE  VmS,  fifty  nurietieB,  grown  tn  open  grannd 
ntm  layers;  many  are  one  and  two  years  transplanted;  wood  all  on  if  desired,  ten  to 
fifty  tinges  larger  thaft  vinea  propagated  If  sUasA^  Hv  pots  ftoln  Isat  year's  growth,  besides 
having  ripe  wood  in  bearing. 

DIANA,  Concord  layers,  $20  per  bundred;  Hartford  Prolific,  Warren  Seedling,  now 
makes  the  daikest  coloi^  wine  of  any  grape. 

ROGERS'  HYBRID  GRAPE,  ripe  wood,  numerous  varieties  from  the  original  >toekf 
$3  to  $8  each.  «,    *-         , 

DRACUT  A VBEQr-new,  great  bMer,  vei^  bwidsona*  lar9»  duflters,  does  not  drooi 
in  fine  eating  condition  ten  daya  earlier  than  the  Concord,  makes  a  li^t  colored  wine.  Il- 
lustrated in  our  catalogue.    l4ice  $1  each ;  $10  per  dpceo. 

A  few  vines  that  have  borne  fruit,  $2  each.    Numerous  other  kinds  of  gnipes. 

CHERRY  CURRANT&-^two  years  gigantic  growth,  $8  per  hundred ;  one  year's  growth, 
tOperbundred. 
LA  VERSAILLISS— one  yearns  growth,  $2  per  hundred. 

Numerous  other  CURRANTS.  GOOSEBERRIES;  twenty  varieties  STRAWBERRY 
Plants,— Cutter's  Seedling,  noted  %x  bearing  35  days,  $1  per  hundred ;  |Q  p^,  thoiisaocL 
.  ORISON'S  QIANT  AiWARAGUS,  much  stronger  grower  than  any  aher  kind,  two 
years'  old,  $1  per  hundred ;  $6  per  thousand. 

eiANT  ASPARAGUS,  one  yearold,!^  per  tiioaBand ;  two  yean  did,  |4  pertfaoaaand, 

FRUIT,  FOREST,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  EVERGREENS,  all  sizes. 

Rose  bushes  of  June.  MOSS  and  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  varietita. 

We  have  Three  Thousand  Grape  Tines  in  cellar ;  they  may  be  sent  out  before 
opeaa,    8«bd  fiiOlltfi&atad  OUi^ 

Address  j^  "^^  MAHJUHO,  Beading,  Mass. 

Meh.«Apr.  ^ 


8p%< 
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BSTABtiffilKD  •&t'  *t.  f.  OCfmmim  fix  1M6. 


THE  HOiiTIOTJLTTJRIST, 

And  Journal  of  Btiral  Art  and  Bnral  Taste. 

[    PETER  B.  MEAD  AND  GEORGE  E.  WOODWARD, 

OTITORS  AKD  FBOPRI8T0R8,  KBW  YOBK. 


A  MoQthly  HMttiiMb  der^M  to  the  ORCHARD,  YINETARD,  OABDEIT,  and 
NURSERY;  to  cdture  under  gli^  LANDSOAFE  GARDENING,  RURAL  ARCHI- 
TBOTURS,  aDdthe  ImpPOtenMint  and  EnbeUiahiiiept  <tf  Gitjr,  SubaibaOi  mod  Oouifay 
Homes. 

TbBMw.FniitiAnd  Flovnw^  and  «11 .  jopmreia^ntB  m  Runl  Af4|  irifl  be  liberaOjr  illiis- 
trated. 

7  E  R  H  8. 

Annual  Subscription,  TWO  DOLLARS;  feisr  oopieB,  BDS:  DOLLARa  Bound  Tor 
umes  for  1860  and  1861,  and  subaoription  ibr  186ft,  FIVE  DOLLARa  JSperimtm^^NwKimn 

4  Edition  vritli  C61ore4  Plates. 

Annual  Subscription,  FIVE  DOLLARS;  four  copies,  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS.  Bound 
Votames  te  I860  and  1861,  and  StdMcHlpCioa  |br  1662,  TEN  JKNtCARa 

Premiujai  tat  Clubs  of  Six  or  Twelve. 

Apy  0B«  remitting  ut  NINE  DOLLARS  anjiuiilly  in  ndvaooe  for  Six  Copiea,  mill  rtoetre  a 
Beventh  copy  eratls,  Afl'nmny  yeartf  as  the  Clnb  U  maintained,  and  for  EIGHTEEN  DdliLABS 
annoalljr  in  adVanee  for  Twelve  Copies,  we  will  send  gratis  a  copy  of  the  edition  with  Colored 

WK  OLUB  WITH 

HovKT*8  MftaAzmv  o»  Hownowmai,  Boetoo,  for         ....       |S  00 
Coimnnr  Ovrnxmrn^  Albsny,  for 
Gardxnbr's  Montblt,  Philaddpbia, 


a  00 

a  ao 
0  7a 

6  00 

2  so 

1640,  and  1861,  han^- 


I    WiihaDyfSMagssineorFiaper,  (<| 
"        IS  "         "  @ 

-        61  "         "  @ 

We  will  sell  sloffly  at  %%  50  each,  Yolumes  for  18M,  1866^  1856, 1859, 
9omely  bound  in  cTotb. 

We  will  sell  tn  sets  ooly  1854  t6  1861  ^ndtisiye,  Eigbt  Yolutnes,  bound  Id  clotb,  for  tl6,  qc 
giye  tbem  as  a  prerahim  for  Twenty-fiye  Sobserlbera  at  (t  each. 

Volnraas  for  1859,  '60,  and  '61,  bouad  in  elvtb,  |6,  or  \t\lX  gitre  tbein  as  a  premhun  far  l&ght 
Snbseribers  at  |2  each. 

Cempl«te  Sets  for  Sale^  1846  to  1661  iaehisiyet,  16  r«ltH«e%  (5  Yolamai  wltti  Colored  9Ulsa»j 
handsomely  bound,  library  style^  $60. 

Wanted,  volumes  8, 4, 5«  8^  and  16,  or  a^y  numbers  thereof,  in  exchange  for  New  Subseriptioiis 
at  their  value. 

Addr.M  MEM)  &  WOODWABD, 

37  Park  Row,  lifew  Toi*  City. 


Mtiietaitii^jaofirtidnj^M9a.^MaK^  1862. 
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CHOICE  FLOWER  ANP  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

Hoeily  Imported  the  present  Wiatei'  from  liie  most  celebrated 
FBBNCH,  OSBMAN,  AND  SNO^LISH  aBOWEBS, 

JAMES  VIOK,  Booliester,  N.  Y. 

I Tftm pteiMT* Id  oSm^ U  the lor«n  of  b«a«ClAll floveisiad  cboloe Ttnlabte.  nj M«w  1M of  6m4i  fbr 
IMI^  Imperted  malaljr  from  the  bwi  grewlvfor  Fraoee,  Germany,  and  Knglandr  and' wmoii  I  bdleva  to  b*  niuar- 
pMMd  by  aayfhlov^eTtr  otfcrod  t»  tbo  Amerleaajmblle.  Ky  hmitMlloBi  anbraodall  that  b  old  and  Taloabie, 
m  wall  as  •▼erythiac  that  la  aew  and  rsrat  refardkM  of  eoat.  tSMaiwedt  arafpit  op  te.naait  paakngca,  offered 
aft  a  Midirata  priao.  and  afford  the  aMateuit  and  tho  florlsta  of  the  county  a  rare  opportonity  to  obtain  the 
floral  li^iMwee>  of  Inrope,  ae  well  aa  the  eholoeet  of  ita  regetabla  prodoetloat. 

I  InTite  attention  to  the  foUowteg,  to  ehow  the  character  of  the  aeedi  eeht  oat  lail  yeaa,  and  efen  aiam  alt  ^o 
deal  Irilb  me,  thai  I  h»v«  lakeo  even  greater  palaa  Ihia  leaaon,  te  Menre  to  my  enetanen  fteeda  thaH  idH  afford 
fli«aft  aalMheUott,  and  often,  donbClm,  mvch  emprise :      ^  • 

Lomw,  a  W^  November  t,  IML 

D^ar  Sir :  I  called  on  yen  lael  April  in  RoehHter,  and  phrohaaed  a  feir  aee*,  amoby  which  wna  the  donhle 
flnnin,  ft>r  vhldi  I  wna  awarded  a  epeelal  prise  at  the  laat  PVovincial  Ixhlbttlen  held  here.  AH  theeeede  X  pnr- 
Aaaed  were  flni  cUee^  and  gave  me  m  mneh  ealisfaetion  that  I  am  determined  to  <akl  their  dhi#m1nat1eft|  eo  Ur 
aa  my  Inflneace  |oee.    I  will  eend  you  the  pdie  tiekete  obtained  at  the  SxhlUtlon  ahov'<e  menMonedu 

te  J*mm  Tiok,  Ski.,  BoeheeUi',  N.  T.  Very  reepectfolly,  J.  PAATBIDOB,  Ja.,  Atften^. 

llaoeaa.TN.N.T.,  October  fS,}8ffif. 

ICa.  TtoL  i  Dmt  5fr.— The  eeeda  whieh -I  ordered  of  yon  eame  du^y  to  hand,  and  I  hare  thia  Sonmer  enjoyed 
the  ckarminc  reenlle.  flomo  ef  my  Dottle  Slnniaa  were  ezoeedtortf  flne— ^qnal  to  the  deearipttoa '  ead  Ihe 
bloem  laeli  beyead  any  ether  flower,  leTeral  remaining  flreeh  and  TiTid  for  f^  ibE  weehi  I  mean  the  eame  bloe- 
■em.    Inerer^Mi  batter  eeed.  Truly  yoora,  BSilBY  WABB  BMDGBSR. 

**  JAMn  Tick,  of  Xochecter,  eihlbticd  beauUftalapecimena  of  the  new  Donbleanpta,  which  hare  eacdted  »o  ranch 
aUentioo :  theie  were  much  better  than  apedmepe  aeen  In  another  collection.**—/.  TMntM*  Bsport  ofVtM  Yifrk 

A  fW  Deecilpttve  Oalalonahi  pa|>llebed,  and  wUl  be  forwarded  free  of  pofta«e  to  aU  who  deeire^  but  the  fol- 
lowli«||rt  eontalM  the  sort  deeirable  FIowwb  and  Vogetablea. 


Asm.  Ifo  ctaec  of  flowers  hia  been  Improted  to 
much  within  the  paat  twenty  yean  aa  Ihii 
■pltndld  genm^  and  none  has  advanced  so 
npldly  in  popular  faror.  They  are  now  aa 
double  as  the  Chrysanthemum  or  the  Dahlia, 
and  alBioat  aa  large  and  showy  as  the  Ptony, 
They  eonstltnto  the  principal  adornment  of 
Mr  gardens  daring  the  autumn  moatha. 
The  following  are  the  ftaest  Tariettes : 
Bovau  ow^at  ao^oar,  about  a  doxen  dlifereht 
colors  mixed.  Xach  plant  is  oorered  wikh 
bloom,'only  an  occ^ional  leaf  being  YUble, 

asIaaweUaJrangedboffiMt 10 

TavfyAVT*!  raoxt-w-owauD  raarapnoi,  very 
large,  beautiful  flowers,  peUls  long^a  tU^a 

rtflejrd ;  one  of  the  biest ;  mijced  colors 10 

TavyvAvr's  paayacTioa,  12  separate  colors,  each    15 

iMMxqo*  ronrokri,  new  and  fine ;  6  mlxea  cola.   1ft 

cooAabBA  V,  on  aaw  caows,  a  perfect  gem,  rery 

double,  the  oentral  peitals  being  of  a  rtn 

pure  white,  small  and  quHIed,  surrouadea 

with  large  flat  petals  of  a  bri^t  color  as 

crimson,  Tiolet^ aearlei,  eto... 10 

vaw  aoaa  LAiaK-ruwaaxo,  oa  va  bupskb,  a  mag- 
hiflcent,  large,  bright  roee-colored  flow«r,af' 
ten  mora  than  fbur  inches  In  diameter. . .  ^. .   .90 
DWAav  aAaviici7i.ira-rLowiBXD  boqvbt,  small  Tfeey 

perfbct  floweit ;  most  profuse  bloomer. . ... .    10 

mnr  caaraAaTBSMVM-rMwsaaD  nwAap,  a  new 
and  most  deeirable  claas.  growing  only  about 
10  incbee  in  height,  with  Tory  large  perfect 
flewerSa  and  to  nnmeroas  pM  to  hide  the 

^leares;  Iftmlxedcolom ••^•••«    1^ 

-  aaw  OLAVT  Bimaox,  enormous  flowers,  perfectly 
double,  well  name^  and  truly  agiant ;  12  dlf* 

ferant  colors  mixed ..t... 2ft 

jremEHINUH^oaSNAPDIUGON.  TeiVshowyA   - 
and  hardy  perennial,  but  s^ways  flowering 
the  first  summer,  yet  more  strongly  the  sec- 
and.    They  exhibit  a  great  Tarlciy  of  cei-  • 
ors ;  some  are  ex  eedingly  brilliant. 

•let  aadyellow  with  whlto 


tX^oai  i  veqr  shpwy .  ^ .,, 


10 


vnavLr,  omge  and  seariet,  irith  white  threat. .  10 

,  mrniranswAar,  new.... 10 

rAPiU4nrAcai7v,  deep  blood  red,  throat  pure 

whne,  Teryflneand  neir.« 10 

wrnnnowxan 10 

Best  and  brightest  TarletieB  mixed ft 

BABTONIA  AURIA.  Terr  showy,  brilliant  yeflow. 
Should  be  town  where  it  Is  to  flower,  m  It 

will  not  bear  transplanting  well ft 

SAL8AM.  A  superb  annual,  reqtulring  a  rich  toll 
and  good  cultora  to  bring  It  to  perlbctloa. 

CAWOMA  rvowxaiD,  spotted JA 

OAMKLUA-rLowxb  srcvrxp,  dwarf 10 

BOsa-rLowxaaD,  Tovy  double 10 

Best  double,  mixed  colors. ft 

COCKSCOMB.    BeauttftU  plant,  carious  k  strihteg 

artCATA  aoasA,  a  new  and  flne  French  variety..  10 

BsttUUed  colors ft 

CANBTTUrr.  A  har^  and  popular  clasa,  not 
excelled  for  boouets,  and  raluable. 

eannoH,  new,  purpUsh  crimson... «..  ft 

ULAjO ft 

MABLKT,  fine , ft 

B8W  waiTt ft 

SWXat  80KXTKD ft 

CACAUA  COCCINEA.  A  sqarlet,  tafsel-lShe  flow 

OAMPAkinEA^E^ciii  A' Very'  neaV,  deflcato 

annual,  desirable  for  borders ft 

CALUOPSIS,  oa  G0EB0PS18.  A  rery  usefbi  and 
'  showy  class  of  annuals  of  ahnost  etery  ^ade 
of  yellow,  orange,  and  rich  brown,  flnOly 
marked :  mixed  ooloia. ft 

CONTOtTULtrs  MAJOR.  The  weD-known  and 
popular  Morning  Qlorj^  Nothing  Is  mora 
beaullfnl  or  more  useful  in  garden  decora* 
tlon.    A  Boaen  Tarietles,  mixed  or  In  sepa- 

rato  papers,  each ft 

nxvaa,  oa  DwAxr  GoiTOLTiTLVg.  a  claas  of  planti 
gfowtng  about  10  laches  in  height,  and  of 
great  brnnancT.  Pre YaMng  color  bhio.  Th«)r 
merft  a  place  in  every  garden. 

.   atfwoooau^, 10 

Taioouw  sPLttbiU,  aiecodbgly  hriUhal 10 
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SortieUtmxH  AdvtrtuiHff  ISkeets^ibrek,  Idea. 


kdHfriHlte,  d«r»rf  ^rfl»41«g  luWU,  «itlb  <«%     "^. 

Urge,  daiic  purple  Oowen U 

■OB-coscLBoi,  Twy  Ufld  luo«  flowery  Aaking  « 

Aim  contrtit 1ft 

«BWDABLT«T4iirk4»v«r»fliM 10 

TABrMATK»M«d  BtKtrM>,  M«e  tod  «lill« 10 

PIANTHD8  GHINKNSISL  o«  CHINBSK  PINK. 
A  famllj  of  bleoolal  pUnti  of  great  beMtj; 
flowtrlog  hMij  Um  Ant  lommw,  and  wdur* 
log  the  FldUrwIMieut  lldinrfo  dfy^tu*- 
ttoM.  9oiDe  of  the  new  faneUet  are  exceed- 
ingly brillanl  in  aotoeliif,  and  vary  large. 
Vie  teUewtag  are  the  bei*  i 
LJunnATOa,  fiowert  very  Uunga,  eemetiOMe  flpoet 
S  lo  diMlMe  IB  dlaoMler.pelali  Mnged,  and 
k         v>«7  lie«olMiUjr  oolored ;  ptonta  two  feet 

high,  and  flowering  dnring  the  vholeenauaer   ift 
■mmmtmu,  plattle    a    fpei  \m  height^  Maeh 
bnMhed,  and  eevemd  with  flowcre  the 
whole  ■nmmer  from  S  to  8  Incbei  in  diameter    15 

anfeuLni  doable,  hardy,  and  good 10 

AfMtAao vmol,  dwarf,  double,  wry  dark  red. .    lA 
ATMroBVOBBDi,  doubie,  bleod-red,  v«fy  iae ....    If 
•omiA,  reee  eelored  flo»ew,  mfciiatare  plaat.  toe    lA 
DATURA.    A  eleaa  ef  ptaaH  not  moeh  ia  favot 
beoaiHe  Ibe  »oerer  varietlee  only  have  been 
generally  eolttvated.    Some  of  the  beet  are 
eoiloae  and  boantlftoL 
Wttnnru  ie  one  of  the  heel  of  the  olaai,  with 
trwmpet-ahaped  floerera  Amm  eeven  to  nine 
loolMe  long,  white,  borABred  with  lUae,  and 
awee^cented  ......o..........*..**.  •...«    10 

riavA.  new.  Vrcoeh,  epleB^d S6 

DELPHlNrniif.  iTbe  following  varfetlea  are j>er- 
ennlala;  bat  If  the  seed  la  town  eerly,  llow- 
[Sf^    er«  win  be  prodneed  in  abondaaee  the  flflt 
ieaeon. 

wHSBLsai,  fine  bine 10 

POBMoeuic,  brilliant  bine,  with  white  eye,  apendld    10 

awsiias,  fine  e2|»dM  of  blue  mixed. 5 

PTRAMiDALia,  bfanchtng,  fine 10 

HiiauTtTiL  veiT  0ae  and  thowy 10 

Bacil8CH0LT2lA.    A  very  nbowy  class  of  an- 
nuala,  and  quite  liardy,  yellow  and  creamy 
white. 
OAUvejuriOA,  bright  yellow,  darker  ia  oeoter. . .     6 

oaoGSA,  orange  darlcer  in  center 9 

**       ALBA,  white  and  fine 6 

THTOxvouA,  flowers  smali,  pale  yellow,  resem- 
oiing  the  Primroie,aoa  fiameront ;  a  minla- 

tare  plant 10 

OODETIA.     BeaaUfbl  plaot^  with  flowers  of  a 
Primrose  form  grown  fn  splkea. 
AMOHSA,  large  pink  flowers,  with  fine  reddish 

spots;  one  of  the  very  best A 

Wtij>ufowi,  dark  lUao,  but  smalt  flowers,  and 

like  many  other  varieties,  inferior.  ..j:^...      ft 
ScHAMXi,  a  handsome  bloish  end  white  Obo- 
tiiera-ltke  flower,  with  dose  petals  and  very 
pretty  rosv-raycd  belt  in  the  ce&ter;  new 

andsplendid 8ft 

OILLTA.  Small,  hardy  annoala,  with  delicate, 
pretty  flowers.  Fine  for  narrow  bordera.  or 
for  growing  in  masses.    Foor  t>est  varieties 

mixed ft 

▲cniLLXjBroLiA  ALBA,  o  ncw  variety  with  pore 
white  floveni  An  ear^.proAise  and  long 
blooming  sort,  exceedingly  uscftil  for  boo- 

quel  vrm^\vt ,,.... 10 

mTAUi,  a  flne  dwarf  white  variety. ft 

TBiooLOR,  rose,  yellow  and  purple ft 

spBi^uLUM  CALipoRNioA,the  fluest 10 

OOUiU),  QBNAMENTAL   ▲  very  useAil  class 

of  plants  for  eoverinc  old  trees,  walls,  fen- 

oesi  et«.    The  foliage  is  bright  and  pleasant, 

*    while  the  tnAt  is  of  the  most  slnmirar  fbrtns 

and  of  bright  and  pecnliar  markings 

HtBooutt*  CU7B,  laxge  clnb  shaped 10 

DouBLB  BoTTLk,  Urgeiilsgiilar,  bottle-shaped. .    10 

Cbook-Nbox,  carioos 10 

BiBBoKs  Hrad,  very  fine,  orange,  green,  white 

and  green  striped 10 

Smallmt  IfBMox,  yellow,  neat  and  dto  tv 10 

Fbbioh  PliUB-fOBinD,  smdl,  striped  witn  cream    10 


I  ^AI^LA^inA.    AVciyVJuaiei^l^s  irjp^ 

Tiie  prevailing  colors  are  browntah  red,  yel- 
Iqw  and  oiaage.  They  are  oonatant  bloom- 
ers, ^Mng  a  mogolfleent  Wsplay.  Few 
floweas  la  the«B*deQ  will  attn^  mowMtcB- 
tlott  IT  plantedin  Wdao  Weisee, 
ncTAiOr  rAumo,  brownish  red,  bordered  with 

yellow^. • 0 

jgtyiufc  w^  hHU|e»t«fre4  and  «nuige;  the 

'alba  m  ABo%'ATX.'re8,'  bordcHd  wM  white . '.  *  *    10 
JUBIAOUS.^  Very  showy  planto  w4U  tegn,  hm^ 

ft 
10 


Afuoaha,  rreaw  eoler  with  hiwwn  eantve 

TnvBBBnoii,toe 

LOBKUA.  AdasaorpiantiaBaarpaMwlinbentt* 
Boom  ave  peronniaK  fiat  Aomnt  Ibe 


t. 


,  lM«a,tek  Uue  flower 
wUh  whlu  eye,  new  aad  vttqr  e? neHawli.  ■>.    M 

OBAoiLxs  BOSBA,  rose  colored,  new id 

jUBifOBATA,  new BBd good.  »..*. 10 

KAIUMA4  branehlna  tety  too  lorge  MA  blua 

towers. ^ «. ..    4ft 

LARKSPUR.  A  voir  showy  elass  oC  plaata.  (he 
dwarf  forte  makiaff  nioet  bsillfaMt  maaeea  of 
towersj  white,  pink,  blue,  eta  A  bed  la 
porfeotloA  la  alaioattf  noimilie,  eqval  to  a 
M  of  HyadBths.  T^  taH/hranehW  wS* 
otfesgmwfnNB  two  (0  three  feei  in  height, 
and  produce  flowers  In  s|^kee  wJiiah  are 
ooBstantly  poshiag  out  fkom  the  quIb  Bten» 
and  branches,  giving 


during  the 
bouquets. 


i,glvlng 
whole 


an  abundance  of  btoom 
season;  very  flne  fi>r 


BBAiljPHIIM  011Oa»>rLOWBBBII,taU.«.,. 

A  very  tMlixl  ehni'  of  httdy 


UBPTOBIPHOIf. 

aannals,  growing  freely,  ud  aHiordiog  great 

DBKeiFLOsrs,  flowers  in  elmters,  purple ft 

A  UBXca,  golden  yellow,  dwarf  flne  for  edging ...    1ft 
LUTBUB,  small  plant,  peile  yellow  flowers,  fine  fbr 

edgings ft 

AKDBOSACBUB,  Very  fine. ft 

Hxw  BTBBiD^  splendid,  of  Tllmorin flft 

KASTSL  Oir  VkuV.  The  old  aztd  well-knoim 
Four-o'clock.  The  newer  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  far  more  beantiftal  than  those  not 
acquainted  with  ttiem  would  suppose  Arom 
seeing^  the  old  sorts,  poor  and  neglected.  It 
is  really  a  beautiful  plant,  of  flne  lublt, 
glOs^  bright  foliage,  and  flowers  beautifully 
colored  and  marked.  Sight  mixed  oojors^ 
anch  as  white,  red,  yellow  striped  with  red, 

gold  striped,  etc ft 

Siu^  color  separBte ft 

roLtis  TABZB0ATI8,  new,  with  gold  striped  leaves   Sft 
LOBOiFLOBA,  whlto,  Bweot  soeuted,  flne,  large 

flowers 10 

**  VTOLACBA,  new  and  excellent 10 

MALOPE  GKANDIfTiORA.  Purple  flowera,  very 
huve  and  showy,  nearly  at  large  as  single 

holljliock ft 

ALBA,  similar  to  the  above,  but  whtte ft 

MA^TTiriA.  Bather  coarse.  Bpreadin|f  plants, 
with  large,  conspicuous  flowem. 

nuoBAKS,  putple  flowers,  sweet  smelling ft 

LUTBA,  yellow ft 

PBOBoeciDA,  light  blue. ft 

MIOWONEniT  Wen  know^i,  and  oeeentia!  1b 
every  garden  for  its  delicious  (h^granee,  (per 

OL,  So  eta.) 6 

Bbw  labob  rLOWBBsn,  the  old  tweet  Mlgnoaette 

above  inmroved (V 

MARIGOLD.  Terv  effective,  hard^  annual,  freo 
:.^^.  bloomer  ana  very  showy,  eoBtinuing  in 
flower  a  long  time. 
Fbbbob  BAiruHcuLomM,  tan,  dbl,  brdk'g  down     ft 
•*         *  *nUATA,bm  and  irHw  striped,  tall     S 

•  •   KAJfA,  dwart;  double,  flne S 

**         '*  AuBAVfiAOA,  lata,  double  orBBge.     ( 


miiteuUmik  ASmMs^  JSBk^^^dnua$ijf,  18«S. 


S6 


AfWOAK,  iVLraiTRBA,  light  fellow,  tall,  double. .      5 

•      tri).7««<wr... 6 

**       «1IIU9I>  ftsmst .../.;..;.w^.     '5 

KA6T17BTITTK  If  A.JRIB.  Flii«  olina>ln9  vlnt% 
with  bwvttfU,  el«Mv  iMlf  twupvwt  folisgs 
•na  abovj  ilfMMfa,  jralldw;  on&fls  •  and  l«d;  " 
UlBgtheinrwvaUiiigeokm^  ])u«Md,a0Ar- 
fet4(  yellov^  Mpmte  crmlaoed*  btftt  vatletlei  S 
.  CAKAmnmx,  or  Cakast  (Tbssphr,  om  of  the 
oioet  ivnAI  MnaMT  nd  antuim  ellDtblii|r 
pknts,  for  trelU*  or  arbors;  gives  toll— iinae 

number  of  beaatlAil  jrellow  flowers 10 

TMi/r^p«^.MmMilb  4<M0  biMfbUiigllMb&^t  '. 
▼^^  S*X«  brlQiant  scarlet  flowers, .  prodoeed    . 

111  the ^t«atest  abandsnoe. . .....:.. -  W 

KSHOPHIL A.    K  beaoUAil  elass  of  low  snnnils ; 
fk«e  bloonr^rSw 

CMI01I19,  beautlftil  Hidbt  hlii9' 6 

*"      tntiAi'A,wmte  tad  Mve  striped '  6 

wauuttA^  Ige  "wiau  flower,  blotdiM  with  Tlolet     6 

MABifOSATA,  marbled  white ,. .     5 

(KKOTHEKA,  or  EVENING  PKIMROBE.  A  line 

41aS0  of  plants,  pwfing  about  a  foot  fn  height 

and,  like  the  Manrel  of  Pern,  opeplng  thejtr 

flowers  towards  erenlng:  prerwing  col  jet 

AOAvuB,  pknta  of  dwarfish  Hhit,  flowers  Isrss, 

b«attflful  a*d  clear  whltJTT. ...J     B 

BisiosTA  TXTtcinAKA.  fellow.  With  red  spot  at 

base  of  eadi  petal. '. . .    10 

DstfrnMovmi,  fellow  and  gpod 6 

^Fbambi,  fine ', ^    10 

PHLOX  DRUHMOirDIl.  No  anntial  exceed^  £be  ' 
PMok  fef  a  bHtllant  and  eonstant  shbw. 
Beeds  may  be  sown  In  the  open  gronna  In 
May,  or  In  the  cold  frame  or  hot-bid  earlier 
In  the  seasori.  and  in  either  case,  ftcm  June ' 
dnrlnf  the  whde  rammer  and  antnmn,  thejr 
make  a  most  brilliant  bed  df  showy  yet  ex- 
tnmely  deltettte  flowers.  The  more  and  the 
closer  they  are  examined,  the  higher  w|;U 

•   Lmmpouxi,  parple,  with  white  eVe,  flpe 10 

BABowmi,  pftik  with  white  stripes,  fine . . ; '  15 

Spleadid  blue  varieties  with  white  eye ,    10 

IhApest  and  most brtlUant scarlets... 10 

All  of  the  best  varietfes  mlxtni TO 

PAB8T.  A  popnhir  fltnref  with  both  florists 
and  amateurs,  giving  abundance  oT  bloom, 
nntU  after  severe  frostSj  enduring  our  hard' 
winters  with  aafetr,  and  greeting  us  lb  the ' 
earliest  spring  with  bright  blosioms. 
Tkvwt^  KIK6  ov  TKi  BLAdEs,  very  dait,  almost 
eosY  blsek,  coming  true  from  seed,  and  al- 
though the  form  is  not  yet  perfect,  a  group 
of  this  striking  flower  presents  a  very  Inter- 
esting M»p^arance ...., j^ 

uinn  »tvi,  with  lovely  new  shsdeQ  In  Ught  and 

neariy sky  bine;  veryflne i5 

■niRD  and  MOTtLXD,  extra , 80 

viowi^  bordered  with  wMte,  very  fine,  some-  .  . 
wiMt  resembling  the  flmcy  Oeranlnms : . . . .    w 

Best  mixed 10 

PXNT8TEM0N.    A  very  desirable  class  of  planti; 
with  flowers  of  great  brightness. 

moosLi^s,  putple,  Tlolet,  etc fO 

ptrBMOKKS,  good 0 

LATIfOUVS,     "      6 

©TATFS,  *»      '...'      5 

fSTUNIA.    A  well  known  and  Oirprite  beting    , 
phuit   Th»  lihproved  vmetfea  cf  the  few 
past  years  are  very  fine. 
OBAimoriOB  A,  rurt^VT  largest  flowered  double ; 
'  •  splendid ;  stout  ^  win  be  fine  double  flowers   S5 

■nufssiNA  oxAirpiFLOSA,  splendid S5 

TWKWA4  fine i. '  15 

'    nranmA,  finest  mixed '  10 

onAVMnonA  ]iA0CF&ATA.lge  flower^,  InlniltaVIe   85 
POPPT.    Showy  flowers  for  bcrdertL 

tfAMrAtvow,  TMy  double  and  fine '.;  '  ^6 

]niwri<mt-in.owmn>,Ia»e  and  showy: 5 

taamwamM^-rurwrnmb,  fl>  small,  veiy  doid>ltt, 

and  plant  dwarf «     B 

POVrUIJLaCA.  a  l^rfmant,  popular  annual,  wHk 


JMlM  irifwMuip6d  fl(AnM%  MBnlsi,  srioiibnr ' 
y«ilow,whita,.stffipad4et«   fwActly  hardv^ 

r  delights  In  a  warm  situation  and  sandy  SolL 

AiaAtx«AXA,!whlte4  striped  with  rose.. 10 

■MB  nrnfran,  rose  striped  with  deep  dshnlnef..    10 
AVXK  A  anuuvA,  snlpbnr  yKllow^fStripid  with  goM '  10 

gold 10 

Auuu.si^i^'idiadnydBiw*. .'....«. .C...     5 

Scarlet a^d  rose-colored..,.. 5 

All  best  varieties  mixed 5 

PHAOELIA  COyOKSTA.     Very  pretty,  Itglht 

blue  flowers,  one  foot  in  height. 10 

BTOOIBl,  TEN-WEEK.  The  Ten-ifieek,  or  Annual  , 
Stock  presents  nearly  or  qnlte  all  the  requi- 
sites of  a  perfect  flowering  plant,  good  habit, 
flue  foliage,  beautlfbl  flowers  of  almost  every 
dellqite  and  desirable  tl^ti  dsUgl^tf^  ^"^ 
rancii,  earlv  flowering,  and  spundahce  cT 
blossoms  during  the  whole  season,  ftom 
July  until  frost  The  seeds  offered  are  ftom 
'the  oest  European  growers,  and  the  greater 
portion  will  produce  double  flowers. 
Kxw  LAVOMT  FtowsEivo  DWAxv,  exceedingly 

Ige  flowers,  dwaorfphmti^msny  colors  mixed  15 
Twelve  imt  colors  in  sspsrata  packages,  each. ..  ap 
LAxan  jn.ownmnf'o''FniAMinAL,' long  spikes  df 

ver^"  Ige  flowers;  many  choice  colors  miyed    1ft 
BSAiroRiiro,  Oerman,  prettT  large  growth,  hAblt 
of  plant  very  flne,  splxes  numerous,  long, 

snd  TEther  loose ;  nute  for  bonouets. 15 

WALLVurwxB-LXAVxn,  smooth,  dan'  lesves  Ilkd 
wallflower,  dwf  habit,  flne  flower,  mixed  cots   10 
,   nmBiinniAT^  or  autumh  arxownnmo,  flowers 
Tory  finely  hite  In  the  sessoQ,  aslo  flns  for 
pots  in  winter ;  flne  mixed  colors 10 

XMFBBOB,   or  rBSPVTUAL  FLOWXBIKa,  WlH   UOt 

bloom  the  first  sesvon  unless  stri»ng  plants 
are  set  out  early  In  the  spring;  flne  Tor  win- 
ter flowerinr  In  pots;  Ir  well  oared  for  wiU 

'flower  wen  the  second  summer '  10 

BCABIOSA.  This  is  a  plant  popular  In  old  timea 
under  the  names  of  Sweet  Scsblouf  and' 
Mourning  Bride.   Very  omnmental 

All  colors  mixed '    5 

nwABT,  only  eight  indies  In  height 5 

SWEET  PEAS.  YeiT  tr^mnX,  almost  as  much 
so  ss  Mignonnette.  Nothing  can  be  better  for 
cutting  iW  bouquets,  as  in  addition  to  their 
fragrance  and  beaif  ^,  the  more  they  are  cut 
the  better  they  l)owir.  For  a  garden  hedgd 
or  screen,  supported  by  common  pea  atloks, 
nothing  Is  so  deslnbte; 

All  colors  mixed,  from  black  to  nhtte, ,'..,     ft 

xXDandwBrrx.. , , 5 

TTUTTK 5 

BLACK,  PtTBPLIV  and  UQKT  BLUB 5 

BLACK  and  BBOWN  ^TsmEn. 5 

DABK  PITBFLB 5 

nABK  BBD 5 

Mixed  colors,  per  ounce,  15  cts. 
SALPIGLOBSIB.    A  rery  Aqq  and  too  mnc)i  neg- 
lected flower.    The  colors  are  varied  sild  of , 
peculiar  richness,  tex  resemb  richest  velvet' 

Mlxedseed,of  all  the  best  colors....:. 10 

nwABT,  only  1  foot  In  height ;  flne  colort  oilxed    10 
6CHI19ANTHU8.     An  Interesting  snd  besnunil 
dsss  of  annuals  not  often  seen  In  gsrdens. 
Fine  for  greenhouses  In  winter. 

mnrATcs,  rose  and  purple,  very  pretty B 

BXTusus,  scariet,  rose  and  orsnge,  very  fine 5 

■^      ALBvs,  white  and  yellow 5 

ZINNIA  ELEOANS.  Strong  fljrowlng  plants 
about  18  inches  hi  height,  rither  coarse,  bnt 

*  clean,  good  fbllago,  and  the  flowers  are  of 
almost  cTeiy  coned  vable  shade  of  color, 

•  white,  cream,  pale  to  dark  veUo  w,  oraatB  t^ 
scarlet,  rose  to  crtmAon,  pnrpie  to  |i)a<v  itt. 
Fine  mixed  colors. .,..»..,. .ft 

ZINNIA,  NEW  IKKTHLH  FtOWBRBD.  A 
splendid  scQullMon.  As  dohble  ss  the 
Dahlia.  No  new  annual  has  sxdtsd  so 
much  nttentiffn  In  Kttrqpe.  Fiist  shown  Ifr 
Vilmortn  A  Cttjn  1^ 
0esds direct fMm  Vntocrin  ^ ^oi .•..,.««.«.. 'I.    8 


80 


Binti(MimaAd90iim»§SUA^  18«} 


Qoai.  tMd  MT«d  from  doaW*  Md  wmI  tuutto 

fltVWMS !• 

From  mj  «Bp«HcMt  iMt  ymr.  I  Jsdfi  •bo«t 
vBe-thM  9t  th««ev«n  M«teM4  from  tkM*  •»•«• 
«r  tiM  I>o«bla  ABiriA  will  be  poilMlj  doobte. 

XYSaiftASTXllO  JPIiO  WJiBA. 

No  ehM  of  irtttiti  bM  dilmed  mon  attoation  of  lato 
1a  Enropo  tbn  tbfl  STMlotiag  jriovociL  ThofmAlM 
«)ce6lloftt  bonqavta^  wroAtha,  ot  aaj  othtr  dotlnbie 
winter  orwuneat  The  floven  iheold  be  ptoked  ee 
iooa  M  tbey  expend,  or  e  Utile  before,  and  hoa^  op  tn 
email  buaobea,  and  lo  that  the  sterna  will  drr  itraight 
If  tbe  bnncbes  art  too  laife  the  atoms  will  mildew. 

CbtUiL 
AOBOOUVItnt  One  of  the  beet  If  not  the 
flneat  of  all  the  Krerlaatlag  flowett,  Ai- 
moet  aa  beaotUtil,  and  somewhat  like,  Bho- 
daadie  Ifangleall,  bat  stronger  of  growth, 
and  quite  hardy. 

Boaam,  bright  rose  oolor. , !• 

▲itBCic,  pore  white 10 

Both  oofote  mixed 10 

QOMPHBXNA,  on  GLOBE  AHABAITTH.  One 
of  the  most  Taliuble  of  the  Ereilaating 
Flowers.  Rubra  is  the  old  and  weU-known 
red  Qlobe  Amanath. 

nmawRmL 6 

oAamAffleaheolored.... 6 

■rairan,  red  and  whlto 6 

auaa^  dark,  purplish  crimson. 0 

AinuiA  BvrsaaA,  oright  orange,  large  and  fine. . .     6 

Mixed  of  all  oolors. 0 

REtlCUBYBXTM.     Exceedingly  handsome  and 

ah^wy  Ibr  the  border,  and  InTaloable  for 

winter  bouquets  and  other  floral  ornamental 

Cut  Just  bdbre  the  flower  expanda. 

Moamoatrx,  laiye  showr  flowers,  of  a  great  ▼»- 

ilet/ of  destrable  ooiors,  mixed 10 

Boaxj^ fine  rose  eolortbeautmil.....' 10 

D^tTBLa  KSD,  very  bright  and  fine 10 

•miOTtm,  new,  orange  eolOr 10 

oxmArtm.  yeQow,  new  and  good. ,    10 

ICUedofaUooIon 10 

MOBITA  ELfiQANB.  Beeutifbl  small  yeUow 
flower,  growiag  tn  cln^ra,  sad  rcsembllag 

QnapbaUum, 5 

POtTCALYMKA  STtTARTL  White  and  yel- 
low flowers,  hardy  plants,  and  a  free  grower, 
but  rather  eoarae,  yet  quite  nsedal  Cor  winter 
omamentSk 
BHODAHTHB  ICAVOLBSIL  A  most  delicate 
and  ehirmlBg  Bverlasttng  Flower,  of  a  rieh 
row  color,  bell-shaped  btfore  fully  expand- 
ed, and  then  like  a  Daisy.  It  does  not  al- 
ways flomlsh  well  la  our  hot  sommers; 
wfaealt  does  saoeeed,  aothlag  can  be  mors 

beaatUtal 10 

ZERAVTHEMUIC.  A  free  blooming,  hardy  pkat 
of  compact,  pret^  habit,  and  desirable  cols. 

dWaw  waiTiL 6 

Biira  rLOwxaao ........<     6 

ooMTACTjL, aew  aadflae 6 

pirapui,  largest  flowered. b 

The  Ornamental  Grasses  are  lateresting  In  the  gar- 
dea,  but  they  are  particularly  valuable  for  the  forma- 
tion of  winter  bonoaet^wreslha,  and  other  ornaments. 
In  connection  with  the  Everlasting  Flowery  for 
which  purpose  they  should  be  out  when  green,  at 
about  the  time  of  flowering,  and  dried. 
BBIZA  MAXIMA.     An  elcyaat  shaking  graaa, 

one  of  the  beat  of  the  Ornamental  Graaaea..     ( 

QBricrxjkTA,  veryflae 10 

imrtMA.  very  small  and  pretty ;  aow  early 6 

SLYHUB  HTSTEIX    Fkieglasa  of  pret^  taU 

growth 5 

tmvmrxm  i^<n^riiuH.  on*  of  the 

largest  and  beet ;  fine.... 10 

lAOUECrS  OVATCB.   DwaiCaBdT«7pi«tty; 

fine,  showy  heads,..., «... *...      6 

.OHBYSUBUS    QXU(AvAm>$A.     Vew.aad 

te^|«Md 10 


OBBTAXXSTAX'  OS 

GHLORIfl  BADIATA  flm^ growttrsNllaalel- 
like  flowec,  vetr  piwttr^, 6 

AKTBOTiJSrmVU  OmACtlM   1l«w  and  good     5 

AOBOSna  mBULOBA  ^TW  asost  elegaat  cT 
the  Ov^aealal  Qsaaaee 90 

BBOMUB  BBTXOPHOBOIDBS.  A  Tery  fine 
dwarf  araai.  with  elagsAtly  haaglar  ews; 
well  adapted  fcr  bMqueiB,  either  soianer  or 
wlater ♦flO 

BTIPA  Mini  ATA,  oa  FBATHBK  OBAflS.  Y%ty 

FIiO WSBIHO  THB  UKPOXTO  MDABOaT. 

AQCILEOIA,  oa  COLTTMBIHE.  Fine  oiva. 
meatal  plaat%  with  fl^we^  of  ^liipiiM 
form,  and  every  variety  of  omht. 

Finestdonble  mixed ^ « 10 

AOONirUM,  oa  MOSK8HOOX>.  A  hardy, 
Showy  perenaial,  with  loag  aplkes  eC  flow- 
era,  mostly  blue ;  somelinses  called  Twh'a 
Oapw  Tbe  flower  reeemblea  in  fcrm  tiw 
old  cavalry  haL  Growth  of  plaataboai  two 
feet 

aarBLLua,  fiae  bine  and  white ,.? 5 

TaairiroutraLdark  aad  fine 10 

BAFTI8IA  C(BBULKA  Fine  hardy  pemaala], 
two  feet  U  heifdit,  flow«ra  kq|e  and  blue;. 
very  desirable  Tor  plaatiag  amoaa  ahnib- 
bery,  or  in  any  place  where  %m,  slwy 

planta  are  required «,.      6 

CABSATION.  The  naeet  timmbm  of  aU  the 
Dlanthns  fiunl^,  but  anfortaaale^  rattier 
tender  In  this  oouatry. 

Fine  German  leed,  from  named  flowers M 

Extra  Sardinian  seed,  saved  only  from  pfixa 

flowera , .»«..    00 

CAMPANULA  A  claaa  of  planU  naeimUy  of 
etroDg  growth,  perfectly  hardy,  free  blaam- 
era,  and  of  great  beauty. 

OAarATHiOA  ALBA,  white  dwarf «••«»...     0 

**  ai-oou»,  dwari;  fine »...     0 

MUnA.  Oanterbury  Bell^  large  flow«rs,  Mae  and 

white  mixed B 

oaAHarrLoaA,  very  large  Mae  flowera 10 

DIGITALIS,  oa  FOXGLOVE.  Showy  and  vee- 
All  border  planta.  Prefera  a  rather  aooi 
molstsolL 

▲LBJL,  pare  white •. ..     6 

▲laA  rtiacTATA,  wbito  spotted 10 

BiTBaA.  red,  with  white  speti^ 0 

HOLLYIIOCK.  This  old  gardaa  flower  haa  hav 
much  improved  of  late,  and  la  beoomlag  a 
great  ftvorlto  with  both  amateurs  aad 
florlats 

DOVBLB  nwABP,  verT  flne 10 

nUMEA  ELSGAna  AbeautlAilbieaaial,giav.. 
lag  about  four  feet  in  height;  prodacee  a 
very  flne  etfect  in  aituatloBa  where  laqpe 

planta  areadmlssible 10 

LINtTM,  FLAX  Very  graceful  aad  beaotlAd; 
the  flowers  appear  aa  if  floating  in  the  aic 

PBaxMRa,bIue 6 

**       Ai.aus , 0 

PICOTBB.  Verv  much  like  Ite  Osnation,  aa 
flne,  more  nardy,  and  better  adapted  to  our 
climate. 

Extra  German  seed *    M 

Extra  flne  Sardinian,  prise. 00 

PEAS.  PEBENNIAL.  Sometiokea  ca»e4  Ever^ 
lastinr  Pea.  Beaatiftd  climber^  and  In- 
valuable for  eovering  arborsi  Ac,  (he  IUw> 
ers  reeembling  thoee  of  the  Sweet  Pca,  but 
in  larger  cluatera. 

ULTivouua,  red , 6 

ALBUB,  white 6 

Boaav^rose-flawered...  •«..«..., ,...«...     5 

aoTDBDiTOLius^flne «..,. »    .6 

POPPT,  OBIENTAL.  A  hardr  peceaatal,  aad 
the  most  ahowy  aad  bdlUaat  or  the  whaia 
feally.     Flowersi  sii^;  very  targa  aaA 

briniint  scarlet ,...    10 

PBUCULA.    (CBoraaa    Paoaoaa.)    wvumun^  •: 
^^  TUe  new  ▼Bfiety 


jgai!thiU^K(ii^jatt)ftifkitl>Skttl^r-Jfyr^  1MB. 
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I  tfl  Ik*  CbliMM  l>rf«iroie9  br  fti 
(  and  brlglit  Mlon»    FlowMtWrr 
lUM.  Mfht  erhBMn  and  Y«lvct*Hk«^  nm 

•y<M»w  thwat  ttd  \fMwn  ttw tf 

BWni  WILLIAM.  Alwm  »  flvorite  In  tiM 
Mik%tet  rwj  wonA  fliiipioir«d  of  ku  : 

SPSBeOLA  miWOLA  * '  Tiw  to««h'  tiikcd'  oir 
MiMtttiitelbrJLMrttGfMil S5 

troHK.  BBOMPTOir.  A  rerf  bMvttlhl  ttsek, 
HnuUI,  bftt  mt^hktaf  wcfoajh  for  our 
wIMeit^wlfkoM  oxtn  ««t«  Und  pfotflotlon. 

•  Bitt  BfaMd-iw :,...:.., t 10 

•vuvirm  nuiov.  Be  wand  Am.!!!  !!.'!.! !.'!!!!    90 

^iiMt,  tat  HlM  tb«  BromptoD  Stock,  will  ar: 
mC  mdvf  oor^rtaten.   Ffno  fcr  hoosei,  or  ^ 
mr  Ve  HAmI  to  the  Mmimii  titd  kept  In  s 
Ml  mUu,  or  ^  000}  pliee.    floe  mbced    ' 

1a  none  of  tlio  foUowiiut  haTO  flowored  In  ihli 
eooBtry,  the  deMripUon%  of  90vm,mi%  Awa  Ami 

ESuum  AtHOBASronXNKA.  TbeaMMleffeMd 
weregrovnbf  )Cr.  Ortgie«^Zadeh»   Hr. 

no  moot  beenftlnl  and  the  moat  TilnaSo  of 
BMsTe  latrodaetlona;  a  aqveUr  ol  veer 

plant  ffowt  bni  one  Ibot  Ugh,  end  hiwdhea, 
praflue^.  The  blood-biowa  floweni  ena- 
mented  with  a  rlolet  rim,  are  emted  vpon  > 
iCalkaaiiiUfroe,  of  iSrom  one  end  a  half  to 
tvo  fm  la  length.  Earljr  $onn  It  wUi 
floiwer  from  Jnae  In  rich  proftoaU^  nntU.  ^e 

CnrnA  Sm^AVl*.  *  'Another  'of  'io^d^'  in- 
taodnedont,  rmy  bofnttfol  and  leiga  low*. 
J^Pwl  ToiyoOTOlciiooi,  and  leaobee  a 

biabmISb  hkddbWiou  irSffiLji!^" 

pU  ATMTORPIXEBA.  A  naw,  Tory 
odiatMiI  end  prof uaely  Howeriag  Tine^  of 
HaddewigU,  n^th  Tery  larse,  dark-blooded, 
da«Me  ftowcre.  has  prpTed  itaelf  almott  ae 
aoBitttt, and  bloomi  till  kite  in  aatnmn. . ..    00 

lOBKUA   TBIOQNIOALIS.     This   channing. 
ipnelMiiMn  tbe 9wmi Blrer.grofWt  to  the 
%m^t  er  tfx  indMs  with  migt  ar^n» 
BviM  a  dlitlnet,  tnow-white  eye,  nd    ' 
vMRd  berrr-nfce ioed pods 15 

PHIjOX  DBDXMONPn  Bil£aWIT£II  TTO- 
LA€BA.  A  new  vartetjr  of  BwiowUdl  of 
iMepear;  verr  beMMfttT  Hgtit  blue,  striped 

with  white...: .:. ?.....\T:  «5 

PBXOX  BBUIOCOin)!!  YABIABIUS.   Adlf- 

«OtttrMl*«^>M^wlftTloletsiidIIIse..    10 

BATOVABIA  XULTirLOBA  ALBA  A  per- 
Isetlj  WMiitnnt  ruAvtj  of  pnre  white  of  the 
so  mneh  Bkad  Bapooaria  mnltilloffa S6 

TAOKrSS  PAT0LANANA FL.  PL. STRIATA. 
A  dwarf  tod  oompaet  ▼trletj  of  the  doable 
fMneh  iMBvldtngateHrliKPini  and  fof. 
Isv. «  /Apt  striped  wiOi  brown,  er  teoet 
■>rttlii^ji|Mili  PpdyesbiHtoriead.  An 
aswIslflM^iReedhnny  neastlraL 60 

fSVOTBBA  UOlABfnNA    Hewandflne..    S5 

Tma^MMMMmAJiP,  ortbtal  palaob 

laimsetandbeetNasturtlaffl....    10 

TBoirrABiai. 

AB  the  old  sadwell-known  Tarletlefl. 

^^Si^ffUfSf^Ki?*  if**-- — *^^ -" *^ '— ^   5 

osSTto  be  snperior  to  all  others  ;poror» 

fpirtijl  wQv^^.^vj >>!.»« wi J  10 

r.:i»]I  ,^i  tlf  A'AfLi  L 


Otnt9, 

OAJJJJThffWKR,    KkHff  ParU.  esriy  sdd  Ibie ; 

per«Af1,perpeekige^ ..]   M 

Xe  ^tfi'awnd^  extra  hu^  later;  pef  ot.  '|1, 
P«ln«o*.... » 

■  A^sH  £mv(s  JRn-^  ITAItfs ;  per  ox.  f  L96,peck. 

■go » 

Lam  AMiaUc,  a  flne  large  TaHety,  and,  one  of 

the  beet  huge  sorts;  per  package iR 

aktShofder,  a  new  Iftrfs  Qenoan  variety;wftli    - 
'    very  large  head  and  flne  flaror;  per  package    S5 
WakherH^  a  splendid  variety,  ana  by  many. 

oonaidetod  tbb  beet;  per  paeliage S5 

OARBOT,   Z'aWyiVMMA^Aorflfofn,  small,  best 
IbrtiMe;  per  OS.  to  eta.,  per  package; ft 

■  Swrry^  ^  8Ml9fy  good,  flne  Keeper ;  per  lb.  f  1, 

•  per  OK 10 

LfnQ  WkiU  Ort6n  Top ;  per  lb.  70  cents,  pefos.  10 
XofH7^'>'^>n^^M«  ^liSPi'porlb.70cts,peroc..  10 
CtJGUMBSB.    OMntite  Lonif  Qrt«n^  long,  pro- 

dttcttvn  <nd  hardy ;  per  paekage 5 

^MMolM'.fMe  large;  per  package 10 

Ol^ry  of  Ar9uf<»^  exoellent ;  per  package  ....  10 
Ldru  JEeii««f»>  FatoHU^  a  very  flne  bbek 

spined  fiaglieh  variety,  large ;  per  paekage .  SO 
OtOmr*  Bi^Kkmd  Mttrff.  very  loperfor  and 

prodnetlve,  hardy,  fine  for  forcing;  per  pack- 

afa.... « ?....    0 

/Moil  ITovee  Jmproted^  flne,  eonatani  and  9sod 

beersc,  one  of  tbe  best  of  the  now  BngMsh  ■  - 

Worta;  per  package , 85 
»  JitweM,  new  and  excellaai ;  per  package .    SO 
8toottco<fdy  flne  standard  sort,  every  way  aop^.. 

•^ —  *  pet  padtage H> 

«me,  AoM^  Ortw^  and  other  common 

^rietles ;  per  os.  10  centsw  per  package 0 

CBLBBT.    Frmeh  WkU»  SoUd,  selfblancbhig r 

perpackage 0 

Titni0r*»  JneompamhU  J>V)mrf  WMU^  one  of 

the  very  best  yarietlei,  growing  stoat,  crisp, 

'  kad  of  kn  ezeeedlngly  flne  nnt^  flavor;  per 

o&  00  oenta,  per  package .*...    10 

.  (hU^$  OrytkU  Wme^ThUe,  dwarf;  solid,  crisp, 
md  good  ihiYor :  per  ot.  80  cents,  per  pack-    10 
IMiyf%  JTaffimovM  JSerf,  fine,  large  excellent 
,         keeper;  per  ox.  80  oenta,  per  package.......    10 

'   LUnf9  >kn0,  a  solid,  very  btfge  wbite  "variety, 
meet  magnMleent  fxm  market ;  per  .ox.  50  ttL^ 

per  paekage '..'....»...    15 

.OABBA0E!    WiMer  Siiooy^  the  beet  winter  Cab- 
bage for  the  table,  very  baidy,  and  wlU 
stand  oat  in  the  garden  nearly  the  whole 
-  -winter  wlthont  injniy ;  per  ox.  80  cts.,  j>er 

peckagoik *    0 

w^KiAftifimionty  a  flne,  tender  cabbage,  sogar* 
kiof  in  form.  The  best  snmmer  cabbege. 
bdt  If  sown  Isle  midtes  a  good  IhU  or  winter    ' 

cabbage;  per  ex.  80  cents,  per  padtage- 10 

JR^Wf  large  VfMie,  large,  eseellent;  per  ox. 

86  oonts,  per  package 10 

Srfmri  Lam  LaU  Axeop,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  winter  Savoys;  per  ox.  86  cents,  per^ 

paekam , 10 

.    aktod  J?«8,  pore,  fbr  pickling;  per  ox.  80  ouits, 

per  padtage 10 

JBbW:*  DwHf  YoHb,  small,  good,  heart-shaped 

hsadB;j[»eTOt.  to  eeata,  per  package 6 

Large  Yorky  larger  than  above,  roond  head,  a 
good  snmmer  and  Call  sort;  per  ox.  16  centSi 

pernackage...'. 6 

Kim^  Vkan^km,  small,  eariy,  very  soperfor; 

perex.l6cts.^perpaokaas.. »     0 

Fka  Brvmitttek  Ifnmhsaii^  j9ne  Ikte ;  per  oe. 

10  ots.,  per  package^ 6 

JSt^^Md  MarMs  fine  large  early ;  per  ot.  15  cts!^ 

Whtl^tmptritd^ MuriyI large ;  per'ox.l'o ets.', 
per  packsge 0 

Dnmkead  Suw^,  one  of  ttm  Tety  beM  of  win- 
ter eabbages;  per  ox.  16  eenta,  per  padttge^     6 

mohe  JkuH^or^  mtMrhhhwd;  per  ox.  10MCi»^ 
perpeekage 6 

ThmmmS  maAtd^  giown  estenslTely  to  1£a- 
■r    ...repef9reatUe}pero»  lOetSLfper  paekig«.     6 


Ai«Mttiir&i  A>iomi9ii%g  8hsa:^Mmm,  IM)^ 


KQO  FLAirr.  A  tender  iMt.  nqolrlDg  Mwing 
Y«nr  fwlj Jb  th«  Aoi-b«d  to  mataro  tlm 
fruit  in  tlielfortheniBtatei.  ParpUbMtibr 
QM,  the  nrhjU  ▼•iicti«»  guitr  onMniMiatii.  •  10 

Round  wMUf^ 10 

KOttl.  RABL  Th»  TuiHtp  Oftbb«ff«,  better  Cbt 
•toek  tUn  tiM  taxAipi,  and  ni«  iipr  a  large 

Z4MV«  1^^  PurpU ;  per  Ih.  $IM,  per  oa... . .    10 

I.BTTtTC£,    MaUa  X>rvmUa4,  or  /oe  OMage, 

.Uiye and  Aiuu»rb ;  per  oa. »)  ate, per  pk^e..     6 
Mbrly  Kag^  small,  white  solid  head,  fine;  per 
aa»  20  oeote,  pevpaokege..  ....•,.>...«. ....     6 

Larg^  PaU  Or^tm  Ji^atic^  laqpe  and  good ;  SO  . 

eenteperoXpfPorpaokaga.. ....4....     0 

Lar(f6  Pttnut;  per  oz.  26  ceat%  par  paelufe. .      5 
L4trg€  Hamptot^  Courts  very   enperioi^  kfft 

I         headiperox.S5oenta,perpaokageb «..  .10 

Vidoria  Cabtkog^^  a  good  etaaderd  eort ;  per  o& 

8D  oanta,  per  paoi^age ^ 10 

Ptl^  WUU  OM^oneolthebeatoftheOot 
variettee;  per  oa.  85  centa, per  paeVtge  ,>..    10 
M U8TAJID.     WhUt,  beet  for  lalad,  eaUnaiy  or 

aedieinalpwpoeee;  peroi 10 

HBLON.    AD  the  old  and  poitolar  sorts  of  Water- 
melon and  Muikmelon,  and  several  Hew 
^eueli  TMietfeft. 
OVIO^.    Largt  Sfnuhvra,  flesb-ooloied,  laige, 
good  keeper,  and  prodncflve ;  per  Ux  |2,  per 

ox.90eenta,per  peckage.,., 0 

BU>od  JEM,  dark,  ratLer  etrow  fiatored,  and  ex* 
eellent  keeper;  per  lb.  fx,  per  Oi. 90 cents, 

per  padutte ,, , ft 

SiUphMT  Yillotc^  exoeQeJit,  good  sU^  inlld  and 
^  handsome ;  per  lb.  $2,  per  01.  ^  cfnta,  per 

)>eckage .,... 5 

aOw  SMn»«<  white,  delieate^eariftgood  alia; 

per  OS.  SOocQtai  per  paekage.. «. .« n?«-    10 

WmIu  &oani»li,  fln«f,  being  prodoeHve/oC  fine* 
quautjr,  good  stefi^and  handsome ;  per  ox,  20 ' 

oenta, per  package «^.,..     6 

Larg*  MtiMra^  or  JTeio  Qi€mi^  veiy  hurge  and 

'    goods  per  ox.  SO  cents,  per  package 10 

PABBNCP.    JUmg  SoUow  Otvwntd^  beet ;  per  m* 

10  cents,  per  package 5 

PEPPKB.     7bna/0)/brme<^  jellow...,,., 6 

C&errv/ormedC,  smooth,  roiMi4«f..... .«...      5 

L<mgawe^ ..,^ 5 

Man»mot\  vtiry  laige,  good  for  plekUng  vham 

PAKSL£?  '<^Me'i^ie/pec  oa.'2b  c^tak'per 

pooka^B. *.., 0 

JRfoA«2r«  Xwkv.:  per  oL  20  oe«t8,.per  packege     0 
BAuISH.    Rom  OUve  Shaptd^  very  fine,  tender; 

per  oa.  16  oentSi  per  package ....«....«..«.,•    6 
Umg  SoarUiy  weUknown ;  per  oa,  XO  centa,  per 

peckage 5 

WkiU  Tkumip:  per  oi»  10  eeatSi per  paeki^.*      5 
Sarly  .^Vame,  fine  for  fordng ;  per  oa.  10  cents, 

per  package.  •.  .............4 ♦....,,      5 

.    ChinMe  JRoM  WUfiifr  ;  per  ec.  20  cta^  per  pk'ge    10 
liong  WMU  yapU$t  very  herdx;  per  oa.  20 

cents,  per  peckagei ,......,, v    10 

SPnSTACH.    Round,  or  Summtr  ;  per  oa. 10 

^eie  Zsaland,  ot  huge  growth,  enaitring  drouth 

well;  peros...^. ...« 16 

8ALBUrT,orOT0l1SEPLAKT;peroa. 20 

TUBKIP.    XarlyWhiUl>»Uohiwroz ,...    10 

Jhfip  KpAevZMeA;  peroc.........^ 10 

Long  WhUhRed  Top;  pcroz..., ,. ..     10 

TOMATO.    Jiir2v>&>M>o<4i?e<|,  the  earUeatgopi 
Tomato,  fh>m  raedlnm  to  large,  Tsvy  smooth, 
▼eiT  prodncttv^and  in  ereiy  way  aH  exee^. 
lent  TomtttOLOMor  red;  per  package.. ......    10 

LBiiim^9  Perfeo&d.  an  exeeMent  ▼arieiy  of  • 
light  rod  orjDl&klsh  color,  tolecabU.Mnooth 
and  Terr  aeUd,  with  tvw  seeds ;  n2Ur  Utvt 

t^ff—t  mhd  flkTor,  pret^j  sond,*and  raiLer  late; 
▼eiy  much  pitied  by  some ;  per  package. . .     0 


Zoiv*  XtVmt^ 


W: 


p"i!«^)«*  JgJ*^ 


^Xdh^  amalLyeilo«r,piim«r  «gg- 
nche^  jne^olriag  Qo 


.fTEBKM  ifiS^TO&Ki 

•  two  te  three  feci  In/i^.^^^.  ^_  -^-^ 
stout  stem  and  htanrhe^,  jne^olriag  Q»  other 
nippeit  than  a  ahoc^  sOoQg'iliKe^tp  Jhi^; 


CMa 

Id 
6 

6 

6 


Item  mpoii  the-ped  welflui  < 

fralt  good  fia^  pvettf  josoota  «nd 

and  or  good  quality *.•«••.•«..• 


OSOZ0B  nrcnu»a  OASDur  xniAA.. 

I  «irFr  te  tlie  loreit  01  Ihta  deUdbpa  T«g^ft4telMn 

twenty  Tarietiea  of  the  neweft  aM  ehoJeeat  Mi^Utk 
9ardm  Pcoe.  emteadiig  the  earileat.  aedii^,  end 
Ute,  whioh  will  givaasagcewWn  dvite  the  aeaaon. 
Thi|M  win  be>nnd  fiery  for  swerioKiaiiA  in  llwt  bear- 
ing no  oomparlstHi,  to  the  yaif eties  commonly  grown. 
EABLIKSfT  itafi44rf<>'iZd«rfte,lh>m2|to8foet 

JMelS^^sS^rSS^^ki^^  and  good  b««i«r, 

ly  '^^ewM^HMi^  Bne,  eainy,  4  nMt. 


MBDIinL   iforritaiM^tWMyjilae'MMrM  exorf- 

lent,  fff  to  9  feet 
BatrUtm't  Peiftet^  fetf  peoAn^Uf'tii^  good 

tfteBfeet  7        '  ^  — T  • 

yapoUoH,  exeejlent  cwwg>>ar»iid  fine,  t|  Ihct 
L^fd  Ifagkm,  nfel^^t^lT;  tht  i^rtMUS  ^^ 
AMFM4^a«w,fltte,-gNnCprodtteei;Hfl^  ' 
VMMtt  /^ei/eoMMOrtleaat  olui  df  the  buft  ia  eal- 

tfralloD  for  qiMlly  and  pradnclfoii,  8  folk. 
CWmiic!i,n^Hfle,goed,'8foet  ' 


6 toT^T  «7ttra,  darkif4«i*>e;*l*.^«wr. 


2fM0  Pur^BloiMud  Bttgttr^  tee, 
tATK^e 


TltU  ^f^een  JAMMMtoM^'very  fia^  «io  T  ftet' 

Chmp€tU&r^  Tery  large,  grMn.  thll,  ataS  ixcetleat 

'  I  irin  send  uy  of  the  aboTedkolee  Ptoe  \f  taa^  Ja 

stroiig*olotii  baga,  eich  eoatlUfitng  eight  ,oiui«e^jMi- 

ag^jpaid^  twmtj^Jlvt  unit  ^Odk,    A  1 


t  tweritj^'Mmeea. 


.  9JB^  Witt 


AU  of  the  seeds  adTertised  wm  be  SB9T  AT  MAIL 
to  any  part  of  t^  United  States,  at  ihejiie»  to  the 
Catalogue,  S-BEB  OF  POSTAOB. ,  4JU  jfiitH- Sttdf, 
and  everything  but  the  Aeag<«<  KepK<fl6|e  <8s<rfs,  will 
also  be  sent  to  OmutdMjfire^efPmtiMftk  • 

M  an  indoeement  for  UkkJimaMoH  ^etmb$,  and  to 
aid, in  the  mors  genend ditwmitiettnn  of  •hetee  aoeda 
throughout  the  country. 

Peraofu  sending*-*    . 
I    ftlmi|yaelecta«ediatCMogneprieaatofl.20 

12   ,      *::        , .    M         ^  %m 

4M 

&86 

a&oo 


will  be  pvt  np  togetberer  to  1 
agesi  aa  may  be  deelred,  aa4  maWs«V  -povtetfB  jmid. 
Tboee  who  may  leave  the  Mleot|Ma.to  m»  ^Hil  m  mm 
well  served  as  though  the  liKda  wera.| 

a^IXfiCTIOJifi.— I  hav«piit,-Qp,i 
tione  <9t  the  ofaoteest  aee#  in.ii«at.««vek9«^  mmd 
these  are  very  desirable  te  theee  wpo  mQt  >wlalft  m 
complete  assortment  ot  any  particular  daaa  of  lk>ir« 

A  fine  collectiaM***  a  ;  v 

jlsfore,  embracing  aU  the  best  sorts . . , 


:«« 


.re*  TrM»«fo6li,«ioMamf^l«tbeattoH9.'...   l.oe 
(Mitfi^^MaifiV-Mtei^beAaBd  nNMbeatttttal..  ^jqo 


*  All  offders  prompUy  iUML 
JAMES  TICK,  Roehegfer^  ir«.  Y« 


IlortiotiUurisi  AdverHstnff  Sheet.— March^  1862. 


^ 


AKD  IMFROYSD 

SOT  WjIlTSR  JLPPiLRitT^ft. 

FOt  VinUft.  AN)  YIRUUfllftt  HHUC  BUIUim  OmUURfiS,  KNUK, 

OBEBHEOVSES. 

CONSERVATORIES, 

CRAPEIKIES, 
FORCZKa-FITS, 

•t«.  etc 


TlM 


fig.  i. 
Uhiatrat*  Um  gWMn) 


of  tlM  BoilHB.    Vbar  •*• 


Xoonex 


loonemj  in 


pAe^  aad  Durable,  and   ar#  TiaimiMiltit  tin  BfiolMit  Beatins    Power, 
Jhi&u  Hlaeri  J  Action,  andrJtoer  Menigefent. 

Thej  ean  be  safelj  loA  withoat  ettentkm  10  or  IS  hours  during  the  coldest,  w^atl^er,  a4d 
do  aoc  fpqoire  scra^li^  and  deaiiing  to  make  than  effectiye,  tbm  being  np  do#n  dn^  «r 
nenoir  puisigoii  to  dioke  up. 

Fte.  1.  tepresents  the  ImproVBd  Conical  BoUer.  wof  fkronhlj  ktif^wn.  It .  has 
stoodtl#  tMt  oftime  anajfipnpStt^ 

v%  1  itpieaents  the  Ooznbinatioa  Conical  «B<i  Slue  Boiler,  it  oombines  eu 
the  MfiMit^^ee  of  the  iwaieal  Are  ehember  and  hiaide  cope,  with  B^^artjr  double  the  amount  of 
beadag  turftoe,  Th^JBamd  and  heated  gaaea  ascaping  from  the  Are  chamber,  pass  through  the 
walar  Ja^Had  fiue»  wtfioh  ia  oanM  louad  Ifae  boikr,  and  the  heat  that  would  QthanfiaajNiaai 
up  ilia  ciiimiiej  ia  abaorbed  and  trananritted  to  tba  water,  making  thia  the  moat  eooaottioal 
DoOaf  afyaf  offBiaa  to  tha  pchBc.  *    . 

J.  Bromw  Kiq^  Ifawlliwi,  a  W.       .    ^  _ 
Tboi.  BTMOTritV  Mmi^  8t  OatbarineX  0.  "W. 


I—  M^iiieMnjrioftotjf g  a  W.  ITth  it,  N.  T. 

•raafcSMT 

rtkZco, HaphnrUW  lU. 
OMMOD  Hwnrliv.MMW 


Tni«MM>  *  BuTjr,  Saab^rtti;  >.  T.       _ 


J.  e.  Henpcct,  Ef4<.  Fori  Waabtngrtoo,  9.  T. 
.  J.  T.  ak>«ttM^]U«d.  AMeda,  K.  T. 
O.  eidMuTEiavJBlftUn  Islaod,  N.  T. 
J.  Blaiiop,  %q7n«v  Braaawlok, H.  J. 
T.  ifi.  PonmrBaa^  Braoklyn,  H.  T. 
O,  *"         -  -       -  - 


wtk  fg*.  t^  Framlncbaia.  Maa»» 
.I^B.  BoMaiTEaa^  How  Tork. 


A  M.  Hnovnea, 


ih^rtiaaaa  Lit  of  Befarwiea »> ihuwJwrlag  Uia  Itaafjaala asa 

OS<bCX>^  948  Ganal  Btreet,  N/T, 

Between  Centre  and  Ehn  Streeta. 
Cbas.  F.  Hifemaea,  I'aoa.  IL  Kne. 


^ 


Bj[n1i^uUum\  Ae^vertiting  J^tet-j-Manh,  1862.. 


ppuiiT^AN&  -oimnmmNVJ^^miBEA. 


^  „  __  iorO*CAe#.  ^Gmkge  Ipdd  to  ItetOB  »n4  N«w  Y*k. 


BklL  WATSQtf , OU)  COLONY  T 


EVlIBaREENS. 


Arbor  Yltip,  Ai£i*^r{i?«i, 


13^>H  In., 
Ite  aft, 

Vorwaj  Si^rte^t!^  ](» to  11  Iil^  twfy  Sne, 

Sit. 
id. 

"  -       tt  to  fl  ft» 

Homloek  Bi>nii,      IS  lo  «4  ln^ 

•  to   t  (1,  fWf  fln^ 
8  It*  fln^', 

Itii4(t, 
Sta4!W 

•^  **  If  to  Ift  In.,  «B*, 


•SH^iiS    Hawthorn,  EMUih  Whlto,     lHUln-, 


Block  Mkt^ 

8ootel4|no<:, 


BolMlA^tv^ 


WblUPiacs 

PlniM(MiW, 
IrUhTov; 


13  to  i4  la., 
atoifU  . 

i  fL, 


Box. 


utoxsdi^ 

4  ft,  extra, 
Aqnliblia,  ^f^*^*"^"^ 

**  ftMsonik' 
flommoA, 
MTOfal  tortO) 


60     — 


7U 

8  00 
IBM 


Aeaelo,  S-thomed 

M  M 


Whf  to,  frtagod,  flao^ 


DBCSDU01T& 

»to   tft, 

9to  4rt, 
.4to.«flL, 
ftto  4II4 
Oto  8ft, 
Stoaft, 
Sto  «ft, 
Sto  Sft, 
8  to  5  ft, 


7« 
JM 
t  M 

tot 

1  SO 
300 

too 

100 
8  00 


EaropM|&  Koimtaia* 


8to  4£     15Qf     0 

4to  %.£,:  too  jm 


7  00 
16  00 
85  00 
16  00 
80  00 

400 
10  00 

7  00 
16  00 

15  00 


18  00 
8  00 

15  00 
800 

15  00 


4  00 
700 

ft<tOfi 

faao 
IS  00 

85  00 
18  00 

%^ 

18  00 
IVOO 


AMIie,«WofMM, 


dwarf, 
lerrfccf  tree, 
ilO   7  ft, 


**         »♦  purple, 

**       Ameriean, 
Blroli,  Bootflh  WeeplBc,  ^ 

M  H  •»  . 

OTpraat,  American, 


It 


Sto  4ft, 
4to  Oft, 
§ft,'«ll^ 
19  to  lOlt^ 
8  to  «^ 
4 to  Oft, 
4fe   6ft^ 

eto  oft^ 

Elm, Sootoh^Bqirh and A^  Sto  8ft, 

••       •  •  >♦        4  to  8(1, 

MM  u  «.         (to  0ft, 

»•       ••  «     .        •        «to  8ft, 

"       **  •  *        StoH^ft, 


lis 

400 
808 

75 
1  85 


18  0» 

400 
7  00 


880    8008 


808 

sot 

8  00 
808 

•   t5 

87 


85  00 
18  00 

nto 

4^)0 
600 


mftmuKvL 

Masz^d,, 


2  00^    8  00 
1  8t     8  00 

SCO  18  00, 

5«)  40  00 

18  00  ^ 
1*     8  00 
18t     OOt 

.150  .43)0 


Lanf.9^ 


Maple,  Vorwar.  4«h-IeiTed, 
BootohandBiiver, 

u  u  « 

**  striped  Of*  Mooeewood, 
Oal^  BnglUh  or  B«gral, 


4to  fit, 

ite  9tL 
Sto  4ft, 
4to  8ft, 

Sto  8ft, 
Sto  Sft, 
1ft, 
Sto  Sft, 

4u  sru 

8  tHi  W  fV, 

8  to  arC 

5to   Oftt 

8  to   i  IL^ 

8  to  10  ft., 

Ato    8f^ 

8  to  iQ  a, 

810  Sft, 
l^toT  fU 

Sto  10  ft, 
10  fU 

ftlflt  711, 
lOtOltft, 
Sto  tfC 
6ft, 


Tjf 


**    Pjramdal,  fine, 
Poplars,  lorta, 
Sophora,  Japan,    ' 
Tulip  Tree. 
Tnnelo  Tree,  (NtMoX 
Willow  Comewell, 
-       Parple, 
**      KapoUon  Weeplnf, 

H  M  I* 

Walnut  %SllS7* 
yirfillaLiitea,8  3reara 

FLOWEBma  SHRUBS. 

Altheaa,  double  Borta, 
**       elngle    ** 

SlyaaMkuMbe  soeti, 
CoeoMaetae,  aef4ral  eena, 

8»lntea, 
entxU  acabra  1  jear. 

-         -  ttroog, 

**       graciUa, 
*^  .    oreaelOi' 
**      trndAuU  itfd  otl^cm, 
EMor.  i^ld  striped,      flQC, 
^:   jCttt-leateii  ^7 

jToreytbli,  TlriillMtvi^,  etiMg. 

Hertweoous  Phioxei,  CbrjrMnthemuiita, 

Dieiytrat,  DoblkM^  aie.,  Ae«, 
floncoriooklem  TiMrtirlAa, 


80 

s^to 

00 
•0 

IS 
8 


50Q  ,7:, 

100  hroo 

•  80   40  40  ^  Kolreuterla. 


Ilinpophie  rhamnoldoe,  Aoft 
Jjidae.Txee,  ,     ,        4  to  6  ft, 

iffigW  Shnib; 


Chinese  Quince, 


16  00  ^  Japan  Pear, 


Nettle  Tree,  (P^IUa.) 
Lllftc,  •' 

Osace  Orange,         '' 
>'rrng% 


a&rom, 

nan  jT  Sue  ktedi^ 


8>'     , 

Pavia  BpieatiL 

Priret  llilinMWPrted,  • 

•*       erorgroen  aotU,  '        ' 

Ptelea  (Hop  TreeX  4io6fU 

-  -        •  etoftt, 

Boeea.       perp4tii^ 

**  cllmUll«andpr■lri^ 


^k<^  ,>B<Mi;; 


858800 
80  S800 
10  S  50 
00  8000 
8t  808 
si  8  00 
7»^  10  00 
M  18  88 
78  8088 
id  88  00 
M  S8  00 
BO     888 

3     400 
15  88 


18  00 
85  00 
80  80 
800 
18  00 
18  00 


.18  08 
^10  80 

40^00 
18  00 
10  00 
18  00 
S5  00 
10  00 
80  00 
10  t« 


14  00 
8  00 

ISOo 

1600 
18  80 
808 
18  00 

iFoo 

18  OO 
16  00 
16  8i> 
iS  Ot 
S80 

itoo 

ISOO 


60    16  0O 

or  18  f9 


ot 


18  09 

409 

18  60 


00  i%^» 

88    1S:jM 

ot  15^M8 
Ot  -StXM 
80     — 

8"-- 


^iZ     ^  •     .  160    10 

{(hnUmHtd  on  nmi  page* 


SorHpnUuH*  Admtitmff  JSfmLr-M«r^  19fiH. 


m 


Bevtet  Dogwood  strong, 

BMriet  Doiweod  1  yt$f. 

WUtoDvproMl,  -     - 
8BolaTtM» 

StTiwberrx  Twe 
TtaMrii,       Aim, 


•3 


•  w; 


W^IgellA.  amabtlls, 


(MM 


clucbikg  siteVBa 


li! 


Cttoifttlt,  many  flue  nrte, 


fisMfiaolUes,  nontbly  atiil  otber^ 
(menttpermuinX 


pl«n4id«T  o«w  ADd  fliifl» 
Pcriploestirglolan  Silk, 

ySS^eSiliSkla,  white, 
blue. 
doubK 


IS  00 
8  "" 
f 

t 

ioof 

S60 
SM 
2fi0 

soo 

f  00^ 

800 

8  0O. 


100. 

19  Wl 

18.00 

^S 

15  00 
18  00 
18  00 
ISOO 
18  00 

iToo 

20  00 


L60    ;800 

"SOO'HOO 

>'r'T*  J*«8.«0  1 80*00 

Miajflne  ShnibL       1  yeac,  ,     ',  ^     *V 

•'    iaAofte*,  pe?V,0fl0,  |88«0- i  *  •  -"      MkA 

•  '  '-  i  vii  <i'       •  (    1  : 

Dwarf  t'cftra  3  rem  ^n^d^d*  8  to  6  fU  trti 
ABgert  tynltvU,  M  <»  »«  00, 

AIM  ftemdanl   PfJtfk^  A|»i>Ua  ^-hfrrriaft^  IVwbca,  ot|k 

81  50 ixer  il'fir.  Unmiufl  amIlVlrrLttV  VhtffMii  miuh*rti, 
$8  W  WT  jlriE..  |f&  Oft  iK>r  1*10.  liciwiwr^B  PtwUfl* 
8trairb5rrv.  1^  m  p*T  dn*.^  lilit*  &*«dlUii,  tW^  Net 
ntrw.Saglb^l^,  wid  L*  I>nUdett'*e,  the  b**t  bsw  f  r^imli 

orPimiiau^  tVrtMi-  of  Aaj^ern,  WhltP  f>ftnflrti]m,  Miitjr*- 
cirpa«Da  4;*u^mp,  aiirt  tun  oiWr  li«*  CorrjMit*  (1  00 

Kr  dot^  %\l  ^\  prr  1<)0-     U>ia^r<  €»Uwt>:v  DjiQl«« 
irld]»a,.lj4i*l^lim  and  othw  Gt»t*'K  4^  *0   to  |4  00 
per  aox.  .  ■  '  , 


I  \aen  toade  unui^ttaMats  8m>  •  Adl  stpplf  of  Pm^  Sesda,  atad  am  ftow  oOlitrtMttng  ftir  etrij  irt>8qc  dal^TOff: 
ofiiiHll«r]arg«4iUBitll«M,atlo«nMknilaa.  Paa»«««4ltiigsorylB«roi»gmwti^at8i5p«rlW.  A«g«nQpll|Of| 
8U;  Miialabg,  ^,  880/000  pHm^  AppM  •aadlltogO,  |0  yer  l,00d,$40  p«liia^0Qlt  .TOj^Ub  tfOM^^^Ottrof  ^ar 
budaoDMAmMleaa Treat, 810 per  100^ fytaMk    Oaf¥idtf4pai$d^BM0m'miUJ!!r9tf>Tap^r.,.   < 


i4i*\ 


;  C  >x  .<-.  Jl  l>    x.i  I'lA    V  L-<-  ,  .  li  ( ,  "H I  i 

MTIVi:  GMPES!J  JfATIYi;,  GRA^pS!! 

JDeiawares,  J^^Pjj^^nfff^m^^fJ^f  Concords, 

BuUMd  Sweetwater,  Lady  Downs,  Trentham  Black,  Ooldea4Ha8Bbixgh^ 

Mmeat  Hamhnrgh,  BoWOOd  HlUOSt,  >tnd  more  than  thirty  other  efaoice 

Oar  IHnes  are  wellgrown^j^lj^ri^rftth  f^i^^iflfjilglfel^^ened  wood  and  plenty  of 
ruoUb  '       ' 

P)pf€««  lew  by  the  doten,  ImndM  6f  thoUAQ^:^'  ^' 

rlj^l882.  JaD;i8i''» 


M  ai»'U<xilturAt  AtherAinf  Shuk-^Manl,,  Id&i. 


imm^ 


t)ie  AaTertber,  In  offering  the  following  a«Mr!b«d  CithliM,  doea  so  vilti  the  UlleT  tluit  they 
•r*tli«  ntott  euperb  set  efer  yet  tewi  in  Uie  same  iiimber,  eomUning,  with  perfeei  fjatiielry 
0f  fbrni  and  brun«ncy  vf  «ok)flng,  ui  nnTsrying  eootUBey  in  prodneiag  perfect  flowen.  lliey 
k»Te  been  leleeted  from  thonwnds  of  Seedling*  during  the  pnet  three  venri.  by  the  zahet, 
Aadrew  Uehwdam,  Esq..  of  fordhAm.  (vho  l«  aur  ^MOpiMeur  p«r  exetUew€  \m  Dahlia  jnet- 
ten,)  earefoUy  >Mted  by  him,  and  are  now  for  the  first  tXmpdfp^  ^r  tale. 

Strong  planta  wilt  be  ready  W  aaod  ottt  on  and  after  lOth'iu^. 
.iMte^tl^aeh.  orldforthesetofeight  .  i*  '  .\<>U 

X  mOCA  CHBNB3r.-^Tbe  m  pl^  ulfr  o(  Dabliai,  poeMaaIng  in  a  bl^  degt^e  every 
moummrj  qualification.  In  color,  a  unique  aba^  of  rosy  red ;  in  form,  petal,  siae  and  anb- 
slane^  all  that  toold  be  desired ;  and  its  eonstaney  ends  only  with  its  existeaoe; 

X  mDEUBL  RIC3BJpIB£KW.^A  DahlU  of  (^e«t  beauty  and  excellence  Color  binsfa, 
ahuiging  to  pure  white  aa  the  season  advano^s;  pesfe^  in  form,  very  full  centre,  of  fine  aub- 
itiAee  and  lam  atae.    Constant  to  the  iaat. 

3L  J,  W.  PftgHAuW. — A  brilliant  scarkrt,  of  noble  presence,  fine  in  form,  centre,  and  anb- 
sianea.    Cond^ant  also  to  a  degree.    A  splendid  flower  for  the  baek  row  of  a  stand. 

'  4b  D&  KNIOBXi*-^  briTliaat  yellow,  of  compact  and  beautiful  form,  very  high  centre 
Md.fitie  anbftance,  rood  ttfce,  and  otfnstant 

&  CARKEB  BMMONS. — A  gem  of  the  fir^  .-W«ter,  a  la  Lollipop  in  color.  Jno. 
Keynes,  the  celebrated  English  grower,  has  said  that  he  will  not  be  satisned  with  t)ie  form 
df  the  DiihHa  until  it  equals  that  of  the  Rannn«a1n«  OtirU  Bmmom  haa  ihatduind  fmrftt- 
tf  fwm;  petals  cupped  and  beantifuHy  ayasniatMeal^aMbataaee  good,  aiaa  mediviii. 


'  e.  MUUmiB  TOBaami  BHi^  aol^eaAvnga,  a  DahHA  posacashig  eveiy  ^ood  quali- 
ty— form,  substan^,  peteh  nnd  aiMi  ifafc  nte  in  erery  respect.    • 

7.  nwrtnlB  DE  QRA7. — ^Light  amber,  edged  with  rosy  purple,  an  exquisite  eombiaa- 
tion  of  color.  In  form  it  is  remarkable,  being  a  perfect  dome ;  its  centre  |)etals  the  high- 
eal^  a  qoalliy  rarely  found;  its  constancy  is  invariable.  Size  and  substance  good:  a  novel, 
and  most  attractive  variety. 

8L  MIB8  BffART  OlMPia— Pure  white,  of  exquisite  form,  high,  full  centre,  great 
snbatanee,  and  perfect  arfrt!g||i|l(nt^f  f^SfST  a  An.    t  *'  -     k^l 


;jj[gj^ey  City,  N.  J. 


PINOENEY    AND    GLARE 

'    \         '  '  !        .         Ittp<^itl'and«l}e»i^raiiAi   l    ^  ■  \\  1    I    / 

CHA^C&d  EKGLfsft  BHilElT,  TRENfci  'aND  AlkdR/cAN  ' 


t' 


And  Olaaa  of  al^  aisea  and  qnnliUns.  adaptod  to  Qonaervatorie*.  .^otrfloa8aa»  Graperies,  and 
'"  ^Hbrtienltdittl  bulldinga.    Alao, 


?litte,  Stained;  andOniameiitBl  Olasi,  PfuntSft  OiKBnvOie^,  te., 

5o.  118  FULTOK  t^ntkET  betw^n  Naaaail  ahd  Dutch  Sta.^  NfiWTCJRK; 

CHARLES  DVGOIJV/ARClIITECT, 

SSS  BBOADWAT,  WB9t  TtfBX:  isl 

Deslgna  and  Plans  for  all  description  of  Buildings  carefully  prep^irad  with  Iba  aeeec««ry 
fepeeifications  and  working  Drawings,  and  reliable  eatiroates  of  cost. 

AUKlBa^MMtf -euniM  4Nnn^ff^*  DvavtM  aoil  PUns  of  howei  crect«d  from ny  D«ri«n»  la 
nHiiai  ylaets:  Alii^Hiifc  lilliaijii  ji|WiWI  ma^i^SM  lo  the  mmc  st/U  u.the  on*  publbhediSt  \h« 
Jsaaary  DMsber  of  the  BeancvLToaiaT  wUl,  on  sppUaaUea  be  forwarded  iraih  JS  any  |>si«r  oom«ia|»la^tft)« 


GRAPE  R09*^  ASffi'OUTTINGS. 

40.000  laaWlUw,    one  veur  old,  At  §20     *'  "  * 

GaUwM  cuttings  $2  per  thoaaand. 

IwUelU  cnttlnffi  $4    'V    .  "  t 

9 

Standardf  Peers,  two  to  three  yeiir»  old,  (B3  per  hundred,  $280  per  tho^nd. 
Dwarf  Pears,  two  to  three  years  oTd,  9*20  p^r  hundred,  1200  pef  dieusaAdl 

Do.  one  year  old,  $20  per  luHi4r«<l«  $160  pir  ^IhoiiMod.  •  /     I 

Apples,  twp  to  three  years  old,  $12  per  hundred,  $100  per  thousand.  ..^ 

Cherries,  Stan.  Mazsard,  two  y^h  old,  $16  per'hdndred,  $12€  per  ihoiistfnd. 

Do.     Dwarf  mi  M«iMltl>,  two  yeairs  old,  $18  per  handred,  $16^  per  tiuMnHnd. 
Peaches  $10  per  hundrefl,  $80  p^  thop^lid    .  i   .  -..  *  .   .  '  .    i 

Plums  $85  per  hundred* 
Gooseberries,  B^mt^n,  one y«iir  bid,  $1«  pcf'tboinMict''  ^  >*^      •  •  ^ 

IHk  do.        twoyeaMo|d^$20  perthonsaod.  :'      -y 

Aiao,  a  fine  eollectfott  of  Cnrrants,  Raspb«tHes,  StraVberries,  etc    Catalogue  wlU  be  sent 
Ob  applieation.  '  'For  sa!^  by  '•  '  , 

8t(jsB^Fsu,ifsreb.)  Avondale  NuTsed^QlopifUiati)  Okidf 

OF  A 

Equal  to  Terra-cotta  Sn  hardness  and  durability,  and  as  porous  as  the  oonunoa  clay.  .  CS9ior 
a  yellowish  balf.  '  Below 'th«  dfe^ar'  and  tooblded  rim  pn  botY)  Pots  And  sniiceni,  th^y  ace 
iloiiSied  with  sittem  iides  and  angle*,  giving  tfaetn  a  vety  ntot  appearaDc^.  Hiey  are  maile 
in  all  siaea  eorrespefifdlfig  ti  those  of  theconfmotf  pot,  bo  that'  piynts  taay  be  easily  shifted  Into 
them  for  the  parlor  or  eoQsarviitory^-«- 

Sixea       -  .  ...   ^  .4iD.  1  9«n.   L  tin.   |  7iow  Lain,  i  fte<  I   Ute.  i.l$ls. 

PHc«  per  dosen  pots  and  saucers     1.00  |   1.25  |   1.50  |   2.25  |   8.00  |  i.504    6.00    ]    94)0 

A  liberal  di«6ouot  from  the  aliove'to  dealers  and  porchasera  by  the  hundred^ — 

Si^mplea  have  been  sent  to  the  following  places : 

Ag«Bt I* tbe Manafsctarer,  xk-  -  .  '     ^ 

tjniftXW  VlmOOXKLAS,  V^  Broadway,  llew  Tork.  . 

EiroAoirMEirr  is  WANrmo,  : 

Br  lh«  Ist  of  March,  by  a  Scotchman,  o^  lono  jiraclical .  CKparif nca  in  the  different  branalMa 
of  Horticulture;  is  now  head  Gardeaer  and  j^arina*  un  ^  large  coantry  rsaidttme;  wife  lalf« 
efaarye  of  dairy  and  poultry.  ,  Is  w^i  qualified  ,to  imprpvaAP^  tfJIi^  fintir>a  #barge  .of  •^fint 
eloa»  eountry  seat  .  ■  -     t    •,,  ,j/ 


to  mpply  to  C.  K  SAZZlHIIy.qr  «il4se3s  ABBUlMBWrj  ai  tbm  ofnca. 


-  88  Einiienl^riaeiAdvtrmRf  ShttL^'^-iUixnlk,  186&' 


r* 


Nurseryman,  S^^edgrower  and  Importer, 

WASHZNO-TON-arTY,  B.  C, 

Respectfully  solicits  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  his  ntimerons  stock  of  the  following  artielet, 
all  of  which  will  be  sold  a\low  i|8  aijy  rwpoctable  ^dv^iti^r^ua|ity  of  all  first-rate. 

XORWAT  SPmXQB,  UM  trainplanted.)  4  to  r  inehet .  %6  per  thousand ;  «  to  9  inehea, 
|8  per  ih^asand ;  9  to  12  inches,  $15  per  thousand ;  18  to  16  Inehes^  $80  per  thousand, 
800TCH  PZXVfiL  4  to  d  Inches^  $8  per  thoqiand. 
X'ZNASTBR,  «  to  1»  ta«hei,  f  10  per  tbonavd.     ' 
BELVEH  T^  (EuropeaaO  S  lo  4  inches^  transplanted,  |8  per  thansand. 

IMk  do.  7  to  Q  Inehe^  bushy,  f  16  per  tbooMid. 

TBWB^  SNOZJB^  9  to  18  inches,  bushy  fine,  flO  per  hnndred. 
GHZinSSB  ARBOR  VIXffr^oRe  yew  aoedUngs,  f  12  per  thousand. 

ARBOR  VITJB,  ^nja)  plieata ;  Siberian ;  Jnnfpem,  Irish  and  Swedish ;  Kagnolia  gian- 
diflora:  Irish  Tew^  with  an  extensiye  colleettpn  of  rare  Eveigreeu^  of  all  sbea. 

DAHLIASl — Superb  collection,  ineludinff  every  variety  of  merits— dry  roots  suitable  for 
Harserymen,  %2f^  ifiUfiJt  911^.11^  hujuJcficU .  . 
ROBSa. — Alfthe  really' fins' Tarietles  in  cuTlivation,  $18  per  hundred. 

7BRBZIKZAL  PHXOZm.— The  cream  of  European  ooUectiona,  $1.50  per  dos. ;  $10  per 
hundred. 

SBBDUlfO  ORH^l^V^TAZ^  TmB^-f-Hovamn  Ash^   Bfeeh;   Spanish  Chestnut. 

BLBffi.— Scotch  an^  Aolerieaii;  Mors*  dhestliats;  MteioMafe;  Stiver  and  Sugar  Maples; 
Moras  Alba,  ^ 

flXOCXSi — Angers  Qalnee;  Pear;  Cherry;  Apple;  Manetti  Reea  Stock,  Ac 

FORTUCTB^  MBAJUSlN&j  £0OMLB.nACS0M.-J0njm9n^'^^kA;  Carnatioo; 
Rose  flowered,  Ac 

CtTRRAKTEU-Black  Haplea,'  Cherry ;  ChA^)pa«nei  Knlght*s  Kurly  Sweet  Bad ;  XniRht's 
Urge  Bed ;  La  Versaillaiae ;  £oog  Bunched  Bed ;  Tranipareot  Whiis  {  Yiotoria ;  Bed  and  White 
Dutch  I  Red  and  White  Grapes  Ac,  1»  2,  8,.and  4  years  old— fiof  plsiota— fihaap» 

OOOESIBERRIB& — Utrge  English  Lancashire  varieties*  sivoug  phmts. 

'  Mfi  4  CMTlB|lkklti^— "La Wtott ;  DorehMter;  I^ewmaif s  Thornless,  Ac 

GRtAra  Vn^BEL — Cuyahoffa ;  Diana  ;  Delaware ;  Garrigues ;  Herbemont ;  Lenoir ;  Louisa 
Rebecca ;  To  Kalon ;  Union  YtTlage— with  AH  valuable  sorts. 

RHUBARB  ROOTBw— Linnmis;  Victoria;  Prince  Albert;  MeLeftA*a Marly,  Ae. 

8TBAWB]BRRIB8i-4yttiTe  ir«|ii«tie^^B«r^«^t  Mvvmth ;  CharW  Favorite  ;  Fillmore ; 
Getieeee;  GoI'den  Seeded;  Harlem  Orange;  Ilooket^s  Seednng;  Imperial  Searlet;  Hovev*a ; 
JesdeReed;  Lady  Pine;  Loneworili's  Pi^ifie ;  McAvoy'sHuperior;  Peabody's Seedling ;  WiU 
son's  Albany  ;  Dpypei'|ft^wd!^M>^*Si'^'^°»i»W  dspsiil<y|^eu«j»pe».l|Miifiid,y5  per  Ummm- 
and,  assorted,    ^'l  .    ^  .     •      '•  -  f   •    . 

FOREIGN  VARZEnsak — ^Ezcellente ;  Jucunda  ;  Prince  of  Wales ;  Rival  Queen:  Sir 
'WUter  Scott t  AhceMund;  BrtlMi  Queen';  KiUe/s OoHftth ;  Seedling  VSLitk*  Sterlfng  Castle 
'PlM;  TK)Uop^«  Vlet6ri*;  Oomie  de  Fiandt«ir;  Due  ^  Bnibuiit;  Honoeur  dela  Belgique;  Ia 
R4ln«;  TrtompheMe  Otfnf^;  Tlftotntetoe  Herieart  d«  tliary;  Ac,  S8  eenu  pet  dozen ;  91  P«>^ 
hmidred ;  $1  per  thousand,  assorted. 

mw  mMlMiW'<»0«Wi.>*>4WMrt  nne ;  WIsarA  of  tfie  VotVH ;  THoitoh^ ;  Wonderful 
Mfty  Queen ;  Aroaxon ;  Szhlbtti6n  >  -Magnaiilt  BlMiii,  Ac,  7B'pi»  ^eiiML 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application.  VA-  A  MSr. 
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price  affixed,  wbieh  may  be  remitted  in  eurreiU  bill*  or  itampt. 

Broeoli,  Early  Parple, 

Cabbage,  Early  York,        -  -  .  . 

Carrots,  Early  Horn,  -         '  ••  ■  -^^ 

Caaliflower,,  Early  and  Half  )^rlT  Pari*    - 

*  teariy'Dtttch,  -    ,       - 

Odenttiber,  Early  Batsia,  .  .-  -  r . 

"    •     'Early  Frame,   '  ' 
]|09  Plant,  JNrpiA^     :      -:•  ■-      -f '    -    •       •  •   -; 
Leitnee,  Early  tiiiaaild  And  Boya)  Oat»^     -i       -  < 
Badish,  Earlv  Scarlet an<)  Olive.Shaped,  - 
Tbmato,  Early  Apple,        .    '      '-'  : 

"      Perfected,  (Lester's)  •      ..         l  - 

"     Kew  Erect,  Freftcb,  (De  L»ye),^^ows  in  the  form  of  a  boab^  yery' ornamental, 

productive,  and  of  good  flavor  (Bo  seeds)  '  16   " 

COLLECTIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

BY  MAIL. 

Vo.  4.— Oontatai  fiiHy-fit^  tltifet^es^'  bM  teleetion,     -  *  -  ^       IS'OO 

Ko.  6.         ••         twenty  «         '!*      .  "  "        '  -  -  -  '  1  00 

The  abo^a  GoUealioaa4QBlfel»  oolytbe  beat  aad  most^ealnible  variet&es;  they  areput  up 
ID  packets  containing  ^  to  i  an  ounce  each,  affording  an  ample  •at>p1y  for  a  vMl  iumly,  for  a 
season ;  those  who  wish  to  obtain  larger  quantities  ar%  reierred  to  the  following  Collections, 
which  on  account  of  tb'elt  bulk' can  obly  be  seritby  expressw 

Va  1.^ — Complete  Collectton,  aufBclent  hr  t  Ittt^e  |^rden  for  (me  year's  Mpp\y,  coim- 
prising  twdve  qtuktu  of  Peas  of  the  very  best  sorts  for  snccesefon,  six  varietiM  * 
eaeh  of  BeM«>.CabbeM  XurnipSft  iCora ;  Ibur  varieties  each  of  LeUuee,.  Onions,, 
Badiab»-lltteknielDii%  Watarmelons,  Cqcumbers;  three  varietiea  eaeb  of  Toma- 
toes»  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  Broccoli,  with  a  full  supply  of  8pina«h»  Bee^i, 
Carrots^  Cress,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Msify,  ^gg  Plant  Pepper,  Endive,  Sweet  and 
Pot  l^fN.  and  many  othef  Qorts  or  cnlTuary  nnd  vegetable  seeds  in  liberal 
quantities,         -       '    -  -  ^  -     •  •    -  fio  00 

Vq,  S,--Cotnp|ete  ColleetUn  fpf:«  mi^mita  .fiiM  .gfrd^n^  eonti^lAlqg  six  quarU  of  Peas, . 

and  moat  of  the  oUier  varieUea  in  pTioponl^B,'  ,-         •-.        ."   ,        *      6  00 

iraa.--47oaipletoGoaeetiQiiforaioaMg«ri)««,    *         ,-  -       .    .,  .      ^    ,       *      8  00 

A  List  of  the  contents  of  each  CoUee^^n  wifL  bfi  found  in.  the  CaUlngue. 

Tlioee  who  prefer  to  purchase  by  the  ounce  will  be  supplied  l^  mall  at  Catalogue  prices. 


miAptt^, 


,  40  .  ffarJticuJ^ttrisi  Aubfertiaivg  ShfieU—Maar^  XBfSL 

A  POCKET  IIIMnteDPfmBrillCfSRTIC^ 

OR,  BOW  i;o  CULTIVATE 

VegeteblM,  Fmili  and  nowen,  Qmwnaatal  Treat  aad  Shrabs. 

12110,  MOBLix.    raicKSOonnib 


OONTBVTB. 


gr&iTtmnic  and  Gbowtr  or  Plantb — Ck>ndition8  Eflwntlal  to  GerminAtion— *nine  Bequirctd — the 
ProceM — ^RooU — How  they  grow,  the  kinds  and  their  fnncUons — ^Th«  Stem*  its  ftructnro 
and  niM—LeaTefl— their  etrueture  and  functions— Cooditiona  Esaentta^  to  Groirtb. 

FonrATioM  or  a  GAaDCN.     Sltnation — Expoaure — 8lxe  and  flhapr    fnjing  OrtI    Fairlf 
Hedgea— PreparaUon  of  the  SoU— Dnuning— Trancliliig-.-<loMoll  Vk&Amg. 

htruoivsm  and  Fixtubb.    Th«  Tarloua  Impleinenta  required  and  Uielr  c^re — FtxturM— The 

Walled  nt,  Uot  Beds— Trelireea— Rustic  Stnicturea. 
HoBTiouiTURAL  PaocxBa.     Stirring  the  Soil^Applying  Vanurea— Foraing — Sowing  Seeda — 

.  Transplanting — Watering — Hoei ng — Protection  from  PVost — Mulehing — Destroying  insects 

—Saving  Seeds — Rotation  of  Crops — Propagation — Suckers — Layers — Cutting»--SUps— 

Budding — GrafUn^ — Pruning— Training. 

^{jo^KMHflLCURwftii.  lacilani  iootA-vTh^Legnms-^Tlie  CSabli«g«  FamllyvJspkMCMbiHBDU 
— Atparaginous  Plant*— Eaoulent  Bulba--^Ud  Plants — ^The  Cueumher  and  Pumpkin 
Families — ^MisceUaneons^  '    ' 

.  ^m^FauiT  Gabdki.    The  Apple— iU  origin-^Variatiea  .List  of  Smmnac  Applaa^ABiuinn  4p- 

£lee — Winter  fppl^* — Crap  Apples— Culture — Gathering  and  Presrrving— The  Pear^ 
,i8t  of  Pears— Th«  Quince— Yarietiaa— The  Peadi,  with  a  list  of  Tarieties— NecUrines^ 
Ap»coU^HOi»srrias>-'<Hsipes-MOtMrra«ti  ■  GaosiibiTrtaa  i  BipbagaJaa.  ■ttkakbacrioa  Stiaw- 
bsivias^^^liiilbervles^TtopiMiiI  Fmlta. 

Th«  Flowe*  GarDbn.  Uses  of  Flowers— A  itord  to  Ladies— How  to  be  Strong  and  Healthy- 
Laying  Out  a  Flower  Garden— ArramremenU  of  Planta— Climbers,  Creeper^,  Shrube  and 
Treesr^Oenecal  Directions— Valuable  Lifl  of  Flowering  Plants  and  SKrubs,  Annuals,  Biap- 
nials  mid  Pereniuals — ^Tuberous  and  Bulroi^a  Booted  P&nts^  f  loweriiig  Shrubn 

ORNAXBitTAt  TBBts  AVD  SiHMBs.  OeDeTiA  flintS'^-^iettirw^uiMirt'  VimAag  American  Trees 
— Traiieplartting^Ltflt  of  Tfees— Larg*  IV^sa— D^fttduous  And  B»W'g'»MMia  Binall  Trees 
and  BhnlW--H«dge  phttHa; 

Appbbaix.   Ttie  bearing  V^Ar--Cause  of  Diminished  Fertilitjr — Kemoviog  large  'frees— Lnx- 
. . .      viea  of  a  tVuit  Garden— Hyacinths  in  Glasses— Beat  Roses  for  Pot  CuUnre. 

Thb  Gabi>B!«  bas  ree(iY«d'a  teff  li«atfty  rrtloiiMleildition  from  «11  lovera  of  HottHMltnre  who 
bate  examined  it.  It  is  frequently  qvvted  at  th«  Flirmer^  Oltib  of  the  American  Inslltute^ 
and  its  List  of  Flowers  for  eommon  culture  Is  adtBowMged  lo  be  th«  best  erer  pnbtlslted. 

Send  by  mail,  pr^fmtd,  dn  receipt  of  the  priee,  OOdCBto.' 

Address  '  _ 

308  Bfoadway,  New  York. 

^\  F.  A  W.^d^if^S^v^AfiQ Rural  Mamuau*  eoBtmning  in  one  laiga  Yotiime,  Tbe 
HoMLThA^p^^luT^fV^^^H™  '^^^  Domeatio  Anlnula.    Price  |1  SO. 
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REA^fiSoAOrOFING, 

'Sq.  33  CEDiA^-Sf^iiOSP/KEW  YORK,  , 


This  artide  is.made  of  e)[tremel3r  thick'  and  8tron|;  woven  &l>riip,  inye^ted  md  pypyfiic- 
tili^  exii'ap^  fbr  our  own  use  (uiteot  applied  for),  and  li^  s«nroria  times  tl^M  Ijm  cot- 
ton sheeting  commonly  used  in  all  other  composition  roofing,  aad  consequently  nir  more 
durable.  \ 

From  the  superior  tl^ickness  of  this  doth,  it  receives,  in  saturation,  a  far  greater  amount 
(^  the  water-proof  comj^tfon,  and  when  finiriied  with  the  fire-proof  coating  on  the  surfiw^ 
presents  the>in08t«iiiiiidstelT^Di9he4--<Ud,^e  «itt.coi|fid^'n|otfr  dtte^l^— roofing  now 
known.  It  needs  ho  hnalV5dat  appHedon  the'rooCas  all  other  lunds  do.  It  u  ''  READY'* 
to  nail  down,  j 

In  this  convenient  and  finished  state,  it  is  especiallj  worthy  the  attention  of  Habowabb 


the  pi*i(«^  mUUMs  iMlfk4AaealMJy,Mir^^  article, 

in  demand  enreryvrh^re  and  at  all  times. 
We  caU  attention  !o  a  few  nohits. 
isif  It  costs  onlv  about  hat/fu  mvah  as  tin,  i^td  is  tipuem  duraiUs 
2d.  It  is  adapted  to  all  hindt  ofr<>qf^  whe£bv  steep  op  flat 
3d.  It  is  not  affected  iijurio.ualy  by  ,Ara^  or  oo\d.> 
4th.  Any  ordinary  workman  can  apply  it 
5th.  It  is  not  the  '*  ehea/pnt  '*  roofing. 

wmmnmwtvm  irovm  m^i^Fis. 

If  yovr  Tin  Boof  "Uitkn  i  .  .      , 

If  yoni  Tin  Boof  )um  SmaU  MmArJUhB  in  it 

If  yow  Tin  Bo«r  umAb  B*>Painting^-«(H' 

LlOUtb  C^UTTA-PCRCHA   CEMENT 

win  efl^ctually  dose  up  alt  the  smaller  t^ITST-HOlES,  and  form  a  heavy  elastic  body  over 
the  whole  smf^«^.^ffiji^ftp^ifgi^^1fe^^        hflaSN^rToiysjMSfnthan  ordinary  pwnt 

u  your  Gutters  l^ak^^ 

If  the  •A&ft  «rau£l  your  Ghimneys  Leak— 

If  yvar  fllnte^Boof  Leaks— our 

will  eompietely  fill  op  all  uie  erovices  in  th«  skinglei,  cover  over  the  broken  joints  in  the  tia 
and  slaU,  form  pertnAoeoU^  adheslv*,  fllirtk  oMtlbg  amrtiiid  bhiniaeys,  sky-lighu,  etc..  and  io 
all  these  rituations  will  ouUast  any  other  t^/^S^e  for  this  ^^J:SPafi  now  in  use.  This  article  it  a 
thick,  tenacioas  oompoond  of -^fiTf  A-PflfltttA,  ikn^  iJ|MienU  used  extensively  in  Europe 
ii|{|h«  pfcrtg^Ki  nf « igrAalAAf  or  4>c«Sel«itig  «bodriif  JKlOlnMiA'  slMoMrss  ck^kMeA  to  ttdAt^re 
and  dceay.  This  very  useful  property. ttndrA>eeQ§rJl^iarrest  and  prevent  decay  in  the  shine- 
lei^  and  will  often  save  the  necessity  for  sevejral  years  of  piiM^  ■ooa>new  roof.  U  id  Wfii 
worthy  of  a  trial     pJT  CireuUrs  ana  samples  sent  free  by  mail.     Address 

Wp.  28  QMm  ,  3t.,  New  York. 
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jDiitoflfiiQ' iJkoSpitrd^  ^ 


u 


GDTTA 

CEMENT 


■MNt  Doiuni 

BOOriNOIaaM. 

try  with  fkll  dl- 
forvM. 


^ 


;06I7S  «  CBOBUnr, 

i>ou  ii«irvr«cruBKii«. 
78  WilLIAM  VTBSBY, 

NRW  TOEK. 


PERCHA 
ROOFING. 


JOHNS  A&  OROSLEJ^^S  , 

DIPROVSD 

GUTTA  P6RCHA  CEMENT  ROOriMG, 

''  Has  b««n  thoroughly  tested  Jo  New  Tork^Qty,  and  all  parts  o(  (heVmM  States/ C^ada, 
West  Indies,  and  Central  apd  South  America,  on  buildings  of  all  kiHd^,  and  hap  proVe)  to  be 
the  Cheapest  and  Most  Bnra!)1e  Roofilitf  Iff  u*fc;  It  is  In  e^ery  respect  'i  Pfre,  IfAttr,  Weather 
and  Time  Proof  eovering  of  -llooRi  of  fttl  Klndsi  The  oo«t  fs  Obiy  ope-h41f  that  of  no,  knd  it 
is  twice  as  durable.  It  hat  l>een  approved  by' the  C7nlt^  Btatee'Ooieftfment,  aivA  a^plM  to 
pablio  buildings  generally.  .  •    -  «^  .       j    .  ,■  - 

LIQUID  GUTTA  PEaCHA  bEMI^NT,' 

For  CMting  Het^i|f«{M|^  'If  fW^  t»lNl|41  •» .♦»^«'.  »»^  «"  I^**^ 
ingaad  Rep«Mng  Metal  roof*  of  all  kinds. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  VMtlbKLJ  '*    ■"■    ■'    ''   :*       > 

This  wtti^ ispewiTfrfrly *iidapt€» fbrtfife  ^re«errat1oft^f  'ircrti  Rirtlfc^, dtbyes, Ranges,  Safes 

The  materi|j9  ar$  fhipoed  with  full  yrint^  directions  for  Mpplicatipp^  ttl^dy  for  use,  and  ean 
be  applied  b^  an^  Ae/&£eat  lba«%iur«l  M  MMgTafipMMion.Cr;  v  V  •  - 
FuU  descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices,  will  be  furnish^  on  applioatlon.    Agents  wai^ted.      , 

iWNS  mcumev;  MIC  MUNorAonmEHS, 

Wholesale  Warehonee,  T8  WflJiiimStt^t:;(iC^or.  j5»6«*yi)'     '     ' 
.'  ;i5jftlM(jdhaoanCIX]BOLE  MANUFACIUREBSOF 

THfi  aTBOM«£3ST«LU£  Itf  THE  WOELD 

.'cpbii  baB»ffBa«-x»flr»  "... 

WOOD,  XJBATHWU  GOajU^  QflOlTA*  MAJUBIiB,  PQOOUdLZV.  AfcAiUPTOiBt 

*Irtlle6tily«tticte'oflh«kfffd>terprodti<jedNv1ifch  willvtattd  wat^r.   ^      '         '  .    ' 

..  ••  7»^lMaiI3<«arSt.,  New  York! 

ly  TweaU.five  Centf  JM^  B«ttl^er*^or  Sale  by  all  Druggisto,  and  Storekeepers  generally 
tm^hdut  Ibe  eDitetry.^''x!beiW'mscd(Int  to  the  trade.  Fe^  IM. 
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T^HE  QtTE^BfN 


br- 


r    A 


STOItT   WaiTEItS. 


MRS.  MARY  J.  HOLMES ! 

This  inestiroable  lady  and  ^ 

UNiVKHBATi  iPAVOBTTE^ 

whoee  name  has  become  familiar  as  household  words  tHrooghout  the  length  And 

breadth  of  this  country  atd^ia  •  {lufoj^  im»  wF|H^a  another  of  ber  indescribably 
charmiQgstQcie^  forih^tk  ... 

QVEATeSr  OP  Att  STORIES  AND  SK^tCff  I*APi»i*, 


THE  NEW  YQRK  WfifiKLY, 

thrpagh  the  columns  of.  which  popular  joiiimaj  it  is  now  Beady  aod-fcu;  .Sale 
Everywhere. 

IT  IS  ENTITX.EP, '' 


.  AND'  ;':.■ "-., '    .., 
ANNm  GRAHAM; 

'^Vlla1:  'VT'oiaen  Can.  33o  fbr  tlie  "Wa*. 

This  is  a  new  field  for  Mrs.  Holmes,  tad  those  wko  ham  lekd  ber  "  MeMan  ^^nlf,'' 
**  Darkness  an^  Daylight,"  etc,  can  imagine  ham  ab)y  sIm  will  ex^re  it.  This  story 
ean  be  prscoied  in  no  other  way  than  throng  Uie  columns  of 

TAB  JTBip    l*WJtjr  WBBMErVj 

sa  tlmfBt^|(iaaFiby^e44i|*<M  iMMr  )|MMn!lMi9t}n  tllK>k  form,  we  therefore  ad> 
▼iae  idl  admirers  of  Mrs.  Holmes,  as  well  as  all  those  whs  have  relatives— kusbMids, 
loYers,  fiithers,  or  brotheis-HOi  the  grand  army  of  the  UnioB,  to  ooramenoe  boyiiig  Hm 
thepqier  at  onee,  to  thatthsy  may  forward  it  to  the  camp. 
Feb.AMsr. 
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RARE  CHANCKi^THB  J5EST  YET. 

A  Tirst-ClaM  Weekly  Family  Hew  Tork  Paper. 


.a>Mra«r  of  ■Aiiyipepwnfit  ^yH 

•  ^H*  WEEKLY  NEW  Yt)RKER: 

A  FIRST-LASS  HEW  YORK  WEEKLY  FAMILY  PAPER,  elffht  piget.  lUostmted.  bwu- 
tifuUy  printed  on  th«  be4t  piUifr^  with  cantnbtfti^t» Mnd*  AHiol^lJiiMM,  poems,  aoeedotc^ 
Ae.,  Ac,  by  Wanlngtbn  ming,  Thtmjuon,  XjansfblloW  Bmwer,  PickeiMi  W. 
Gllmore  Bimma,  Hawtbome,  Mia«  Bigmmiey,  Tliaokeray,  Peter  Parley.  Alioe 
Carey,  and  others. 

The  Weekly  "  NEW  YORKER,"  (proDonneed  a  saperior  publication  to  the  New  York  Le^,) 
la  offered  at  Two  I>oyMn«.y»MV  jiMilaiittap;  bui  la  iiB«U<gr  laf^y,  ^SfOne  Dollar.  inaBmueh 
aa  erery  sabscriber  ^dlof  immedlattif  to  th#  <»ifle«4wwB<MatiR,'WiH  receive  the  paper  rego- 
larly  mailed  for  one  year,  and  by  the  firat  mail  any  one  of  the  following  standard  books  and 
artleMia  W  or  she  way  rfaiiytiafg. 

SOOK    PZiBXi.Crt73MCa. 
IJFB  OF  WABHZNGTON.  XiXFB  OP  IiAP AYXmB. 

UFS  OF  BCAinppi.  UfJB  OP  PBAnObm. 

UFB  OP  JACKBOir.  UFB  OP  CZ.AY. 

uTBOPCAunnr.  r  L^^orvAPoxoroK    -* 

LIPB  OP  THB   BMFltESB  JOBXTPHINXT. 

XaPB  OF  MCAR7  QTTBBK  OF  BGOTa 

LOUIS    NAPOLEON   AND    TBB   BONAPARTE   FAMILY.  . 

LIFE   OF.  TBB  ',VHHJtlkf   Mf^EL  jyDBONB. 

LIFE   OP   HCAUT   AND    MARTHA   WABHXNaVON. 

.  .^   «    f       ...  LIFE' OF  -jxutgKBV^  CBiUtLEB  W33BIJBT. 

V  At  Qaio(&ea  <|C  Hlatqty;  helof  biogmhia*  of  celebcaiti  <Aiaracte'H,  with  ateel^r- 
traito  of  Cleopatra,  Isabella  of  Bpain.  Joan  of  Aro,  Maria  Tereaa,  Joaephine, 
Bllxabeth  of  England.  Mary  of  Bootland*  Catherine  of  Roaaia  and  Maria  Roland. 

Mra.  Pnllen'a  **  Needle  Work.**  with  patterns  elegantly  printed  in  colors  on  Untod  pspcr. 

'*The  ek>ciable,"  oii^.ONf  Tii«vs4ND  ^9  One  JImui  Ainwdinm;  Charades,  Tablcanz, 
Forfeits,  Parlor  Gama,  t4u\f»^  4%  <H'  ^'7!%.'^°*^  ^^  •°f^jMic^'/^9<l  diagramsi 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment,  illustrated. 

The  American  Orator  a  Own  Boo^f  bf  log  selections  from  the  ablest  English  and 
American  orators. 

Theneara-all  handsome  bound  volt^i^a  by  the  fiaat  Authors,  and  suitekla  to  be  AdiMHprfIn 
AMMy  HbvBry— to  be  ^rea^rvM  and  Ha4  by  4la  ^taoMSslTe  «»wtovt«L  ^ 

So  as  to  make  up  in  value  the  full  subscnptiou  price.  To  those  disposed  to  make  upduba  « 
(^•r  the  fdlk>Wing  Ubetiri  iodno^eBisi-^  . 

Thfee  CN»pl«t  dfie  yeaf  a<M  %  Bcioks.                                 .        .     '  9S  00 
live  copies  osa  year  aad  ftBookiv                »        •      '  •    •    .         8  aa    ■ 
Ten  copies  one  year  and  10  Books, 15  00 

To  secure  a  fin(t|Ua  wv^Vy  If  «i«8pa[HlrtliMit  Inti^e  ^ai;  And  tlai  tiSte  rare  advantages, 
send  immediately  Two  Dollars  to  the  publisher  of  the  lilTeelLly  IVew^  YorlLer, 

0.  mMOBmn,  km  waton  BL,  Kaw  Ttek. 

Tfi'e  g^li  will 'be  sent  Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  subscription  money,  and  a  gift  of  her  or 
Us  evh  ehooriog.  aa  above  promised,  UmxnwtUd  to  tmry  Suoh  stibseHbei'. 
N.  B.~Fifty  CenU  additioDA)  must  be  sdded  by  «^y  aohs^lnrf  te  pa/  lor  ila  deUTfqi.     «^ 
Fsb.  Allar.  ,     . 
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Currants. 

ImA  HATIVU  DB  BERTOf,  red ;  large.    The  bush  |a  yery,  Tifloronf.  and* jie^^bs.  well 
its  foliage.    It  ia  very  productire,  and  is  a  yaluable  variety.    $}2  50  per  hyBya6i,)Sf99  P^ 

LA  VBRflATTiTiATHK  rery  large ;  red;  berries  hityiiig  mepswred  j^ore  tbentifro  Wbea 
in  circamference.  .     .  ,      / 

LA  FERTILB  lyAJXGBBB,  nearly  as  large  as  the  former,  and  exceedingly  ptMltSth,  ' 

peseyarietle8bav|||MJJ^j^(^Ml^^^lti^^  ^^^ 

for  many  yearsL  ^ 

ftLOlKB  PBS  BABbOJOB,  a  neir  0Brtwi»triped  yarie^. 

DANA'S  NEW  WHITB,  and  all  the  popular  yarieties. 

^•^::T^^5^  Hybrid  GrapeSi 

'*'       '      ITos.  I,  S,  3,  Oj,  9,  16,  19,  80,  83,  48,  44. 


yigor,  and  early  oearing ;  from  the  foreign,  delicacy  and  richness.    The  sice,  flayor,  and  beauty 
of  many  of  these  yarieties,.  remdet  tkam  deeSded  aoquMtlOM  to  our  list  of  hardy  grapes. 
Scions  of  the  newest  and  most  popular  yarieties  of  the  pear. 

Feb.  Mar.  A  Ap.  Dorchester,  Mass. 

;-.  i.'\  VT  ■  I  ^r : 

Flower  Seeds!  Flower  SeedbU 

NEW  AND  RARE  VARIETIES  FOR  1862. 


BARNES    &    WASHBURN'S 
CATALOQUE   fOR   186Z 

Containing  a  Hst  of  1,800  yarieties,  with  full  description,  and.  di)r«cUoas  for  CuUar«,(fiO  |»ge«) 
is  DOW  read  J  and  will  be  seat  free  to  all  applicants. 
Flower  Seeds  forwarded  by  Mail  to  any  part  of  the  loyal  states  pest  paid. 

Addr^M,  BABNES    d^    WASHBVBN, 

'Mk  Xdh  <fc  Ap.  HiurriMB 


NOVELTIES  FOR  1862. 

My  new  OeneM  t]«scriptiye  Gataro|^b%  of  Beddltfg  nuAitTls  noir  fta^,  eontatning  deserip- 
tions  of  '*     ' 

New  Dahlias.  ^^       ^  ^ 

New  Vertienae, 

Now  Ctoysanthemtune. 
.  A  »  ;  New  FiichsliBU9,  &o.,  &a, 

Vailed  free  t9rf}«fA>1leadiB.     '  ^'    ' 
w^m,  •  PETEB  HElfDEBSOlV,  Jersey  City,  B.  X 
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■  WHOLESALE  AND-  EltTilL.       ' 

FEUrr  TEEESofallvarietlef.  '  '  ] 

ClD^YAiOOA  graoe  Tinefl,  strong  out-door  plants.      '  .    . 

DELAWAKE  i^'i  W  o^her  rarietlea. 

E7EK0EEEHS  iod  other  Omamentol  Treet. 

EOSBS;  SHEUB3  an4  Herbaceous  planta, 

CUBE  AST  AKD  B<EET  plants  of  allTarletl«. 

25,000  PEACH  ^r*^*  that  cannot  be  excelled. 

l^ert  QoaUty  and  liOWMt  FrioeSi 

Partiea  inUnding  to  plant  yriW  find  it  to  tlicir  advanti^  to  call  ^  wiUa.    Band  tor  CatftlogM 
Address, 

Feb.  Mar.  April  i  May:  Hfvaruerjmmjif  ulaveland,  O. 

THBCBiaSTIAN  INTELLIGENOEE, 

No.  108  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Rev.Elbwrt  S,  Portor.D.D Editor. 

j;|{r  AtitnM0t,.v ♦ V ,...>...,...^..^....a Pablisher. 

iS.^  pep  Tear,  in  W^ance,  when  sent  b^  Iflff:    $t.50  par  Tear,  wM  delirered  bTCarrilK; 

F^fy'Omtt  aMtionat  \etll  he  charged  on  every  $ub»eriptlon  t/ie  payment  of  iMch  koM  he^n  ddayia 

three  monihs. 

Free  froin  ]M]4i6cal>aild  ecdesiasiiaai  paMlsukshlft),  it  aiua  toibe  it  Vtm  true  add  higliest  senaa 
a  Rtliaicus  Aewipaper,  representing  the  broad,  catnolic  spirit  of  the  Church  itserres,  and  fr»- 
temally  dettrous  or  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  entire  household  of  faith. 

i^^^ng  tha^ibfaOo  |Mi.th«.aQle  tule  ofiaith  #ad  practice ;  to  l^a-prafarre^  U»  aU^Teptiopa 
of 'T|tioiil(|8m,  «nd  to(  hM^nitinanto.  J|h«  ChfiMiian  ^UHligenifiti  itht  slir^loijfi^  Mta|p 
mere  fashions  in  opinion,  to  the  discredit  of  that  "  Word  which  aoidetn  forever." 

Baeh  Humbtr  eontainf^tHmMiofu  fim^tf^  tff(Br<'^'^49^*f<i^**^W'^<>**>'><i'*0i^  ^"^  ^^ 
inetmfamingihetmthf^^ofmiuSt^tutJ.  '^       ^  ^'^  ^  ^ 

A  ryort  of  the  Fulton^Strtet  Pra^  Mctting, 
A  fidi  mhnm&ry  of  jffhrtiffn  and  3omeHie  jfewi. 
Correspondence,  from  many  parts,  * 

Weekly  Review  of  Literary  affairK 
An  AgrietUtural  Department,  and  a  Sunday-Schoot  assietanL 

The  Chrittiaii  Intelligencer  will  1>egin  tu  l(xXIII*ro1ubd  ytiih  the  first  isaoe  of 
FebBHm«rei(t  .  it  ^  batia  ao  kngi  istablished,  is  so  well  and  widely  known*  Ks  4  FliM  Gkm 
Family  Journal,  that  a  particular  description  of  its  qaalities  is  unnecessary. 

FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS. 

^♦^ ' 

Peach  and  Nootarine  Trees  in  Pots  for  Orchard  Qotue&veady  for  hniting.     Also 
160,000  PeacU  Trees  (ov  Orphar^  P«fl^9;  ^^  other  Fmit  Trees. 
For  circulars,  address  '     '  ^ 

ISAAC  FUIiUBN, 

nB.M.     ...  •  .  .;  ,    ..      ...ii   iiii   :  HIGHTSTOWN,  N,  J. 
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,    A  supipB  collection:   ,     - 

6,000  Boots 

145  Choioe  Varieties. 
SclaoM  iHm  *  ^dkolicm  of  SOO  Uods,  !■  ikdw  iiftMd  li  pdeai  tttteli  ndnoad  tcom'htmei 
yMTf,    Hie  roots  are  of  large  sixe.  raperior  to  Chose  ioc^rted,  and  varranUd  trne  to  name. 
The  MowmrB  esUbitod  by  th«  auiMerlber  daring  the  pfrt  ieaeon  at  the  Brooklyn  HoKteuHurai 
Society*  and  Farxnof^a  Club  of  the  Amaricao  Ip^tltnt^  were  {iroduced  by  them. 

Priced  €latatog«e,>»lth  ftill  deaortptioiia  and  dfreetloas  ibr  otdtlratkm,  mailed  to  all  applSeanta 
fni»lo«|pg  1^  atamp* 

iutii*r.*Ji(k  -  878  Broadway,  N«w  Toi*. 

GRAFTS.    GRAFTS.   QRAFTS. 

At  Wholesale  by  the  trndenigned. 
All  bills  of  10,000  and  upwards,  f  6  per  thonsaikd/  ' 
By  the  rfagle  thousand,  %^,  p^Mdfig  hiABhided  in  both  eases. 
Send  orders  early  to ___^_^ 

'  - -'  riwirawPQCg  miownBMf — 

ftb.u.  *    .  • '    :      ^  ^.  Toitedo,  Ohio,  Bac  889. 

irwa«rfrMri>'<?a<si^faoijtaf;  Ast^au,  L:I;       *''   '  .#ttuMi- 

AliFRUD  BRII>««i[AIV,      .  ; 

3Sf.o.   976  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK/ 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

AIL);i]B^.ol  fvan  .Ta9«Si  Gam  VaoBi,  OKnasmuA  Taiw^  fiBBuai)  Boaia,  aic,  Whoksala 

J.  M.  THOBBIQtH  ft.  CO^  15  John  Street.  Kew  .Torl(,  Provexs  and  Importer 
I*,  of  Oardei^  and  l^eld  Seeds.' 


I    I   ,   ,.  .   ,     -.  T.      IT r.—"  ~--.-^-  ,, 

ConitanUy  oo  luiAd,  leeda  vf  Korwaj  BprncCv European  Spver  Fir,  ficpUh^,  £^p|an  I^rGh,^9«<cbJ 
Ma^l«,  Black  AiMtrtooPln«,4c.«.  Ac,  «Jbl-IMJilkifc8tBV)^  ^.     «    I     ..       .  ^ 


Nonraj 
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FBOM 

O.   IB.   IPOTTEirL. 

0.  B.  Potter,  Efq^ 

JkarBir:  B gUm wuAi andkrt fMmrtU mddmwf tiiifcdoiiy to iUw iitOltd  lawftiirtir 
of  (Trover  <l(  Baker^s  8ewing  Ma^hin^  B  is  in  my  opinion  bvfcar  the  mogt  valuQJt>te  of  ony  I 
hav9  tried.  The  thorough  operation  of  it  is  most  taey  and  elmpU,  and  Ue  unobtrusive  and 
q$ietw»vementsarevm^gpelMiomwemyheai.  Thevurk  ^Aen  ime  ia  mmderfidinite 
etrength.  More  than  tunyihirdaqfaU  the  sewing  done  in  nivfantUyfor  the  last  two  years,  has 
been  done  by  (hover  dt  Baker's  AadhiMy  and  IhaveneoerMd  a  jarlnentrip  or  needmendingy 
exci^  those  reals  vihich/rolioaome  boys  wU  make  in  whole  oloth,  md  for  thes^,  yot^r  maMne 
has,  I  suppose,  no  reme^  but  a  patch  or  danL 

i%e  sean^ontheMnder  Mi^s^n^dimee  rmwssided  qt^gn  eltdecUon  to  Orovet  4t  Baker's 
MaMneis,I^t^i!iik,efri§metMe^ 

Boneafiy^m^'weiaUng  the  «DC^Qenc<c9  ((your  machine  as  fuBy  as  I  haxe  here  steied,  I 
eoutigive  It  no  higher  praise  than  the  fad  that  vohen  my  only  daughter  married,  I  gave  her  Uus 
Umg4ried  househMfikpd,  darriving  mys^  qfaUiie  sendc^e  to  Ughtm  hef^JM  aseya^ptfot^  cf 
domestic d¥ti^.  •  ^      .   '         • '.   tji     ;,.      n   : 

loan  manage  any  macfSne  con^ortaHy,  Tmt  my  daughter  voas  never  wWSg  to  use  any  but 

Ihopetobeci)lesoon  to  feni  ym  A  wdtiiiser^  HoewmimMltk^  from  my  ku^tandr- 
meaiwhtU  if  any  part  qf  this  iDill  be  of  vabte  it  is  at  your  disposal 

Tours  grairfuHy^  

MEa  H.  W.  BKEC3HBB. 


BrooUf^,  Jan.  Bth,  1862. 


PRINCE    &   CO/S 

mPBOVZB 

PATENT  MELODEONS, 

Warruitftd  for  Txn  leexM. 

WITH    OttAOlTATKD    SWKL.I'I   PATENT 
DIVIDKU  aWilU.;  AND  I»IPiU»VK|> 

The  ^est  Toned  Reed  Inslrameat  In  the  Worid. 

TEN    STYLES :  Eiffht  of  Melodeohs  and  Two  of  Organ  Melodeone. 

27,000,  and  upwards  have  been  dold^  aid  ihcmtJy  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  with  a  share  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South  Amedoa,  and  ibe 
West  Indies.    They  are  a4^ted  tx>  aB  <2liQmtea. 

PRIGS,  flrom  $45  to  $200  for  Melodeons, 
Organ  Melddeons,  $260  to  $350. 

4^AUM«1od60Mofottrinaiwftoto«%«ttb6tidld'byQ«dtdedente«iyptHMthfltriif^  «r 

GaiudA  an  WHrmnted  to  be  perfect  In  every  respect,  and  sbould  any  rep«in  Im  neeMMry  iMfeM  tto 
exyiratioii  of  Ave  years  from  date  of  lalo.  we  hold  ourselves  ready  aad  wilUiifl  to  make  tiM  asHM  Area  eC 
eharge,  providing  the  ix^ury  Is  npt  cansed  by  accident  or  design. 

First  Fremitim  Awsucdofd  Wherevar  Exhibited. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  on  application.    Orders  promptly  filled. 
GEO.  A.  PRtNCB  li  CO.,  llnllalo,  N.  Y. 
GEO.  A.  PRINCE  Si.  CO.,  82  Lake  St.,  Chieago,  HL 
GEO.  A.  PRINCE  *  CO.,  87  Fulton  Street, 

New  York  City- 
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True  Delaware  Grape  Vines, 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  VINES. 

Strong,  welUrooted  one  year  Tinee,  60  cents  to  one  $1  <4ich ;  two  yeais  old,  and  strong  lajer*^ 
$1  to  $2.     Lett  by  the  dozen  or  hundred. 

Also,  Allen's  White  Hybrid,  Anna,  Creveling,  Concord,  Cuyahogn,  Clara.  Catawba,  Clinton, 
Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  Herbemont.  Isabella,  Logan,  ^Lenoir,  Lydla,  Louisa,  Lyroan,  Norton's 
YirginU,  Ontaiio,  Oporto,  Rogers' New  Hybrids,  1,  2,  4,  5.  9, 13. 15, 19.  and  33,  which  compitae 
the  choice  of  his  collections ;  Rebecca,  Taylor's  Bullitt,  To  Kalon,  Union  Village,  and  mani' 
•ither  kiod«,  at  as  low  prices  as  they  can  be  hid  from  aoy  reliable  sourc?. 

Also,  Wilson's  Albany,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Jenny  Lind,  Trollope's  Victoria,  and  Austin  Shaker 
Strawberry :  Kirilaod  and  Ofetawissa  ever-bearing  Raspberries,  Lawton  Blackberries,  ei& 

Cireulare  sent  tr^a  to  applieants,  with  Deseriptive  Price  List. 

Mneh^Apr.  GEO.  W.  Campbell,  DelawaTO,  O. 

New  First  Prize  Gladiolus. 

SFOONER  &  CO-  offer  for  sale 
10,000  Bulbs  of  New  French  Hybrid  Qladiolus. 

This  collection  received  the  higheet  Prize  awarded  by  the  Maisadmaetta  Horticultural  Sodetjr 
the  past  season  for  Gladiolus. 

ALSO, 

IVew  Yarie^ated  lieared  Geranimus. 
Bedding  Plants  of  all  kinds. 
New  Hardy  Ftrs,  liiliums,  Ac. 

Priced  list  forwarded  to  applicante  inclosing  postage  stamp. 

SPOONEB  &  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Florists, 
Mch  k  Apl.  Jamaica  Plain,  MaM. 


OF 

SELECT  BEDDING  PLANTS, 

Including  all  the  New  Varieties  of 

FndisiaB) 

Daliliafl^ 

OhryBanthemums, 

Otencabaaamy 

BxMms  etOi,  etc 

win  be  ready  March  10th,  and  sent  to  all  applicants  inelortiig  a  stamp. 

ANDREW  BRIDGEMAN, 
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A  new  Gooseberry  and  new  Hajspberry. 

Natives  of  the  Great  West.  The  Gooseberry  is  smooth,  prolific,  larger  than 
lloMghtOD,  of  fine  flavor,  and  free  from  mildew.  The  Raspberry  is  a  Blackcap, 
better  than  Doolittle's  Improved. 

Cireulars  ready. 

HEFFRON  &  BEST, 

Meh.4Apr.  UTICA,    N.    Y. 


SUromg  healthy  plauU  now  ready. 

Yhe  entire  satisfiiction  given  by  tho  issue  of  our  New  Verbenas  of  last  season  induces  us 
again  to  import  largely,  enabling  us  to  select  the  following  described  varieties,  all  of  whidi 
were  proved  in  our  grounds  during  the  past  summer ;  as  a  whole,  they  are  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  our  last  year\s  fine  set,  containing  many  sorts  totally  different  fi-om  any  thing  we 
iiaTO  yet  seen.  The  others  arc  improvements  in  size,  substance,  and  markings,  on  those  of 
pant  years. 

Apoluo,  rich  velvety  crimson,  clear  white  eye. 

BmsiB  Lrr,  light  mulberry,  dear  white  eye,  novel  and  distinct 

Black  Prince,  rich  dark  crimson,  large  and  fine. 

Cato,  light  peach  ground,  deep  crimson  centre. 

Oelsstina,  azure,  square  white  eye,  distinct  and  fine. 

Constance,  light  shade  of  mauve,  white  eye,  free  bloomer. 

OnARYBDVS,  (feep  maroon,  3NI0W  centre. 

OoMMODORB,  white  scarlet,  yellow  eye,  large  and  free  bloomer. 

Carnation,  white  ground,  spotted  and  striped  with  pink  and  crimson. 

Eva,  clear  white,  large  scarlet  eye,  dwarf  and  very  distinct 

Emeline,  rosy  salmon,  very  large,  perfect  form. 

Flambeau,  hurge  cherry  red,  scarlet  eye,  extra  fine. 

HAWJ.EV,  deep  purple,  blush  eye. 

John  Bkioiit,  salmon  ground,  deep  crimson  eye,  novd  and  distinct 

Josephine,  deep  blush,  durple  centre,  large  and  fine. 

Lafatbttb  scarlet  crimson,  very  bright,  white  eye,  extra  fine. 

Lord  Dundonald,  deep  crimson,  large  square  white  eye,  first  rate. 

MoDESTv,  lightest  shade  of  lilac,  yellow  eye. 

Md.  Herman  STSNOBit,  rose,  crimson  centre,  large  size,  splendid 

Mn.  A.  Dnror,  dark  maroon,  striped  with  scarlet,  entire^  novel. 

Md.  Jasseana,  blush  ground,  scarlet  centre.  * 

Negro,  darkest  shade  of  crimson,  golden  centre. 

Oberor,  purplish  blue,  white  ey& 

Prince  Napoleon,  purple  crimson,  white  eye,  very  large. 

Pearl  op  Albion,  maroon,  round  white  eye,  extra. 

Princess  Clothilde,  pure  white,  rose  centre,  very  large  and  jQagrant 

Rambo,  deep  crimson,  clear  white  cya 

Swan,  pure  white,  yellow  eye,  flragrant 

Star  op  the  Wbtt,  rich  rosy  pink,  large  and  fine. 

Valeda,  pink  ground,  scarlet  centi*e. 
Price  of  the  above,  25  cents  each ;  $2  60  per  dozen ;  $6  for  the  set  of  Uiirty  varieties. 
General  collections,  embracing  over  100  varieties  of  atronf;  healthy  plants,  $1  per  docen; 
$6  per  100 ;  |40  per  1,000.     No  charge  for  basket  or  packmg.     Several  Descriptive  Cata- 
logues now  ready.  _        

jfeh  A  Apr,  FKTSE  HENBESSON,  Jersey  City,  K.  t. 
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A  Dmficntie  and  Contenative  Neutpajoer  iti  tke  City  of  New  Tori: 

*  ....  TH  15 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  ARGUS. 

T^  lUfttom  Hner  Union  and  JIaintain  the  Constitvtion, 


For  several  yeurs  the  Democratic  and  Cen^ervatiYe  sentiment  of  the  Nation  has  been 
keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  beine  fiuthfally  and  ably  represented  by  a  first  class  Ncws- 
Daper,  published  in  the  cily  of  New  York,  su^taHiinf  the  same  relation  to  it  as  does  the  New 
York  Tribune  to  AbolitioaiSBi  and  ail  kinds  of  IKaSCsalism. 

The  undersigned,  from  the  connection  with  the  Albany  AtIiAS  iSs  Aaous — one  of  tht: 
oktefc  and  best  known  IHrnocralac  papers  in  the  Union— had  hem  constantly  urged  to  re- 
spond to  tbia  demand  by  eatabUshiog  a  first  class  Weekly  newspaper  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  adapted  to  general  circulation.  They  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  their  political  friendSi 
and  tnuisfemd  the  pobKcatioo  of  their  Weekly  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  issued  it  under 
the  name  of 

SEW  YOSK  WEKBXT  ABOTJS. 

The  experiment  baa  met  wilih  complete  success.  We  arc  grateful  to  the  friends  of  sound 
political  prindples,  that  they  have  enabled  us  in  a  few  weeks,  to  establish  on  a  paying  basis, 
a  HrH  eiiss  New  York  lYeMy  Papfr,  We  have  every  where  met  with  cordial  cooperation, 
and  Clubs  of  subscribers,  from  all  paits  <^tha  countiy,  are  being  rapidly  added  to  our  list. 

The  friends  of  the  Naw  Yobk  Weekly  Akgus  may  boldly  challenge  comparison  of  it 
with  any  other  New  York  Weekly — botfi  as  to  typographKal  appearance  and  the  contents 
of  its  pages.    They  already  inaiat,  and  we  intend  to  make  good  their  clanD»  that  it  is  the 

Handsomest  and  best  Weekly  Newspai)er  in  Wew  York, 

No  labor  or  expense  will  ht  spared  to  make  a  paper  of  wliich  ]>om6cratic  or  Conserva- 
tive men  will  be  proud.    The  responsible  Editors  axe 

OAIiVERT  OOMSTCXm,  WHE.  OAdSIDT  &  SLOVt  OOM8TOC3K^ 

with  ample  additional  special  assistance  in  the  several  depai'tments  of  t2ie  fmpev^ 

To  sustain  such  a  paper  and  enable  it  to  influence  the  political  sentiment  of  the  Nation, 
an  ample  subscription  list  is  necessary,  and  we  appeal  to  those  whose  opinions  it  repre- 
f9eDi8,  to  give  it  ONII  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  SUBSCRIBERS  during  the  present 
year.  This  can  be  easily  done  by  a  c»neral  effort— as  the  paper  is  afforded  to  Clubs  at  the 
lofr  price  of  ONS  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  ShaU  it  be  done?  We  leave  4fae  answer  to 
tiftOBe  who  wish  the  success  of  aoch  a  paper. 

TEKMS. 

Htagle  SubsoHpaons  per  aotiiim  $2  00    Additional  copies  |l  20  eaeii. 

Thrte  copies  one  year,        ...        5  00    Twenty  copiee,  to  one  addreu,  $20  00 
Kight      ••  ••  -        ••        -    10  00 

With  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  K^odiog  tU«  Club. 

To  mny  pereoa  sending  a  dub  of  100  we  will  send  the  Albany  Dailt  Atlas  A  Arous,  one 
year^  gratis. 

J'ayiMbU  alwayt  in  advance. 

L^tmrt,  whether  eentaining  remltlhiMea  or  otherwise^  shoald  be  addressed  to  the  andersign- 
•<f,  OOKUER  OF  BRQADWAY  ANX)  PARK  FLACB>  (opposite  City  BaU  Park,)  NEW  YORK 

ifcb.  A  Apr.  '(i6WftQ&SL  A  OAMHST,  Proprietors. 
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NEW  PREMIUM  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  I 

lOEERBT'S  MUSEirM  FOR  OME  TSAR. 

Any  one  s^ing  ut  ONE  new  pubncriber,  not  himself,  for  oo«  year,  with  $2,  ean  obtain  tho 
above  Magazine  fur  ONE  YEAR. 

THIRD   VOLUME    NOW   OUT. 


Any  one  obtaining  wie  new  subscriber  for  one  year  to 

THE  tMETHODIST 

Can  receive  the  above  aa  a  premium. 

The  three  voluraef — making  the  mo^t  reliable,  the  moat  thorough,  and  tlie  most  iotcreaUny 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism  ever  written — are  offered  for  thrt4  new  sob- 
scribers. 

Specimen  numbers  of  Thb  MmioDisr,  oontaioing  liat  of  PrMnraias  of  aU  values,  sent  free  en 
application.  ^  Address,  

FUBUSHERS  OF  THE  METHODIST, 

No.  7  Beekman  at.,  New  Tork 

THIRD  VOLUME  COMMENCES  JANUARY  11,  1862. 

THE  METHODIST: 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  PAPER  IN  THE  DENOMINATION. 

THB  1CBXHODI8T  has  now  been  before  the  people  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  and  ita 
course  has  been  such  as  to  win  the 

EBTTIRE  APPROBATIOIV  OF  THE  GHUBGH. 

IT  IS   EDITED   BY 

BEY.  GEO.  B.  OBOOKS,  D.D.,  assisted  bt  BEV.  JOHH  M'GLDITOCK,  S.D 

At  present  residing  in  Paris  as  Corresponding  Editor. 

BKY.  BB.  ABEL  8IBYBH8  »nd  BEV.  BB,  HABAL, «»  avong  its  editorUl  corps 

PBOF.  8CHEM  prepares  its  Summaries.     OBANOE  JUBB  writes  iU  Stock  and  Prodnot 
Markets.    B.  XELLISS  writes  its  Financial  article. 
PORTRAITS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  MEN,  with  Life  Sketches. 

SERMONS  BY  DISTINGUISHED  MINISTERS. 

FAMILY  READING,  MUSIC,  etc.,  etc.  etc. 

It  has  the  Most  Attractive  PREMIUM  LIST  in  the  Country, 

Send  to  the  Publishers  for  a  Specimen  Copy,  sent  free«  oontaining  a  full  list,  with  ererj  as 
planation. 

For  66  Subscribers,  at  f  2  each,  we  will  send  a  Mason  &  Hamlyn*s  $75  Melodeon. 
For  60         '*  "  "  Mason  A  Hamlyn's  $60  Melodeon. 

For  40         "  "  **  Wheeler  A  Wilson'a  $46  Sewing  Maehiae,  or  a 

Finkle  &  Lyon's  $60  Machine. 
For  80         "  *'  "  Wilicox  &  GibVs  $30  Sewing  Machine. 

For  20  "  **  "  Irving's  Works. 

For  12         "  "  "  Bayard  Taylor's  Ti-arels. 

Tor    6         "  "  "  Webster's  Pictorial  Unabridged  Dictionary-. 

STEREOSCOPES  and  VIEWS  of  any  value.  GOLD  PENS  to  any  amount.  MUSIC  in  any 
quantity,  etc.,  etc. 

TERMS..-^  per  year,  payable  in  adrance ;  6  copies^  |8;  16  sepias,  fSO;  21  eopies»  $6a 

Address,  THE  FUBUSBEBS  OF  THE  BEEIHODISTi 

No.  7  Beekman  St.,  New  Tork. 
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ONLY  $1.26  A  YEAR  I 


will  hereafUr  be  sent  to  stsbscriben  on  the  following  terms,  which  wili  be  invariably  eaah  in  md- 
9amee:. 

Que  Copy,  one  year $3  00      Ten  Copies,  one  year $16  00 

Three  Copies,    "     5  00      Tifteen    ''         ''      20  00 

Hto       "         "     8  00      Twenty"         **       26  00 

When  the  elub  is  over  twenty  the  tame  rate  as  for  twenty — $1  25  per  year — will  be  charg- 
ed. Any  person  sending  a  Club  of  five  or  more  subseribers  will  receive  an  extra  copy  for  one 
yesr  free  of  oharge. 

The  NBW  YORK  CHRONICLE  is  a  widely  circnlated  Religious  Family  Journal,  of  large 
•iae,  fbmishtog  full  religious  and  secular  intelligence,  and  giving  especial  attention  to  reading 
for  the  iaoDily  and  the  home. 

While  it  is  not  a  political  paper,  and  will  not  enter  into  the  discnssion  of  party  politics,  it 
sdll  always  claims  the  right  to  applaud  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  denounce  corruption 
and  wiek^auast  wherever  they  may  b«  shown  in  the  management  of  political  aflEairs.  Regard- 
ing the  present  war  for  the  prservation  of  tlie  Union  as  the  most  glorious  and  worthy  confliet 
of  history,  it  thanks  God  that  it  lives  in  a  time  when  it  may  attest  its  devotion  to  the  Republic, 
by  the  eneouragement  of  loyalty  and^patriotism. 

The  CHRONICLB  will  always  be  found  earnest  and  ouUpolcen  on  the  side  of  Freedom  and 
Humanity,  hailing  and  encouraging  every  effort  that  looks  to  the  elevation  of  the  race,  and 
promises  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  liberty.  Indeed,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Editor  to  make  in  every 
reapeet  a  complete^  first-class,  fair.  Independent,  hearty,  charitable,  Ohriatian  Journal 

Tlte  CHRONICLE  numbers  among  its  regular  and  constant  contributors,  many  of  the  ablMt 
men  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  Besides  these,  it  employs  attractive  and  brilliant  writers  in 
its  Tarions  departmentu  The  war  pews  of  the  week  is  carefully  digested,  and  presented  to  the 
reader  without  the  sensations  and  glosses  of  the  daily  press.  It  aipis  to  present  a  full  view  of 
;  ev«Dtfl^  asd  to  comment  on  them  in  a  fiiir  and  independent  spirit. 


The  Club  terms  stated  above  are  extremely  low,  and  will  facilitate  the  introduction  of  tlie 
CHRONICLE,  into  thousands  of  new  lamiUea.     Asa  special  inducement,  the  Publishers 

Wllili    PRESENT 

to  eTerysobscriber  who  before  the  1st  of  next  of  Marcli,  sends  an  advance]  suDscription  to  the 
CHROinCLB  and  to  every  person  who  gets  up  a  Club, 

A  COMPLETE  KAP  OF^THE  SOXTTHEBH  STATES, 

in  aise  28  by  38  inches,  and  showing  the  cides  and  towns»  the  liarbora  and  coasts,  railroads  and 
poat  road%  positions  of  blockading  squadrons,  Ac,  all  surrounded  with  an  ornamental  border, 
in  which  are  included  fine  portrait  of  the  Peksidbnt  and  Beeretary  Skwaks,  and  Generals 
SooTiB  and  MoClsllan.  The  map  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  in  every  respect  of  completeness 
and  accuracy  is  unexcelled.  It  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  of  postage,  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
sobacribei^s  name  and  advance  payment  for  the  OHRONICLK 

Specimen  copies  of  the  CHRONICLE  sent  free  on  applieatxon  to 

P.  O.  OHUROH  &  OO^ 

M.  M.  41  PASX  BOW,  HEW  TOBK 

N*  B.'^-3end  money  in  gold,  current  bank  bills  of  New  York  and  the  Eastern  SUtea»  Treasury 
Kotca^  or  drafts  on  New  iTork  exchange. 
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L  E  S  H  E  R'S 

IVIaininotli  Asparagus. 

Is  unequaU^d  fair 
And  U  Moommeaded  as  a 

SUPERIOR  VARIETY. 

STRONG  2  TX!AR  OLD  ROOTS,  P£R  100.  «1;  OR,  $6  PfiR  lOcio. 
H.  A.  DBEER,  Ntirserymaii  and  Seedsman, 
Mch.  997  CheHnui  Si.^  Phiiadeiphia. 

PRAIRIE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

A  Urge  assortment  of 

Prairie  and  other  Tlovrer  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Bend  for  Catalogue. 

Mch.  A  Apr.  HEFFRON  &  BBST,  Vlica,  N.  ¥• 


ne;t\^  flints. 

BEAUTIFUL  NOVELTIES. 

OUR  NEW  SPRING  CATAIiOGnE  OF  FIiANTS^ 

CONTAINING 

MANY  RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  NOVELTIES, 
Will  be  issued  the  first  of  April,  and  in^Ied  to  all  a^lieaBt«, 

B.  K.  BLISS, 

Mclu  SprintfiUldf 


Triomphe  de  Granci 
STRAWBERRY. 

STRONG  PLANTS  OF  THIS  LEADING  AND  POPULAR  VARIETY 

FOR  SAIiB  AT  38  CBNTB  PER  DOZEN;   $3.S0  PER  HUNDRED. 

No  (mo  uhotUd  ba  vlUioat  thii  variety ;  it  cannot  fail  to  give  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  in 
every  particular. 

E.  &  G.  MARSHALL, 

Mch.  Po'keepsie  Small-Fruit  Nursery,  Po'kcepsio,  N.  Y. 
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GEO.  L.  CANNON'S 


HOT-WATER  FURNACE 


Having  been  tlioroughly  tested  during  several  winters,  and  its  operation 
having  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  used  the  same,  we  are 
enabled  lo  recommend  it,  with  great  confidence,  to  all  desirous  of  procur- 
ing an  apparatus  by  which  their  dwellings  can  have  a  supply  of  mild  and 
pure,  summer-like  air  during  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  of  this  furnace  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  first-class 
water  or  steam  furnace. 

CANNON'S  SCROLL  HOT-AIR  FURNACE 

Is  unequalled  by  any  other  hot-air  furnace,  in  its  sirapHcitv  of  construc- 
tion, durability,  freedom  from  gas  or  smoke,  and  the  quality  of  the  air 
introduced  into  the  apartments. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  heating  surface,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  use  verv  large  cold"  and  warm-air  flues ;  thus  bringing  a  large 
volume  of  fresh  air  through  the  furnace,  and  introducing  it  into  the 
rooms  in  larger  quantities,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  genertilly 
the  case  with  other  hot-air  furnaces. 

COOKING  RANGES. 

We  have  a  large  assortment,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  which 
we  can  recommend,  with  great  confidence,  to  our  customers. 

VENTILATION. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch,  and  claim  to  have  the  most 
powerful  apparatus  for  creating  a  draft,  either  in  a  ventilating-flue  or 
ehimney. 

Personal  attention  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 

Plans  and  estimates  given  at  short  notice. 

aEORG-E  L.  CANNON, 

S4  East  Thirteenth  St.,  N.  Y., 

(Between  Broadway  and  University  Place.) 

Vov.  9  tf  IBM. 
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BfllGHTS  SUPERIOR  FOREIGN  GRAPE-ViyES. 

WnUAM  BRIGHT, 

LOGAN   NURSERY,   PHILADELPHIA. 

Stock  for  1862.    Fbr  immediaU  DruUing  in  PcU  or  Border§,  and  Planting  VinerUi. 

OITB  XSAJl  OLD  YINISS.  JSTEW  VABISTI1B& 
BackUnd  Sweetwater,  $1  dO,        Muscat  Hamburgh*  75  aente,        Progmore  St.  Peter'a,  75  cents, 
Bowood  Muacat^  $1,  J>iiDraore  Muscadine,  75  cents,     Ladj  J)owne'«£e«liiBg,  t5  eei^. 

Treutham  Black,  75  cents,  Barbarossa,  75  cents, 

|:y  The  above  eight  vines  will  be  furnished  for  $5,  packing  included,  delivered  in  Philadelphia, 
with  one  vine  of  Muscat  Hamburgh  added,  to  compensate  for  Express  charges. 
ONB  TBAB  OliD  VINB8.  OLDBS  VABIBTIBS. 
Black  Hamburgh,  Reeve's  Muscat,  Chasselas  Musque,  Black  Prince, 

Black  Ferrara,  Negropont,  Charlesworth  Tokay,         Mill  Hill  Hamburgfa, 

Zinfindal,  Preeose  de  Malingre,         Chasselas  Rouge  Royal,     Muscat  of  Alexandria, 

Black  Alicant,  West's  St.  Peter*s,  Chasselas  Rose,  White  Muscadine, 

Purple  Fontainebleau,   White  Syrian,  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  Royal  Muscadine, 

Black  Morocco,  White  Frontignan,  Cochin  China,  White  Nice, 

Frankenthal,  Grizxiy  Frontignan,  Victoria  Hamburgh,  And  various  others. 

^^  Price  of  the  above,  grown  In  5  and  7  inch  pots,  from  25  to  50  cents  each,  according  to  the 

strength  of  the  plants. 
TWO  TBAB  OLD  VINES,  IN  11  AND  12  INCH  FOTa 
{JfoH  of  which  can  be /urnith^d /or  PU-euUur4.) 
Black  Hamburgh,  White  Nice,  ifarchioness  of  Hastings,  White  Muscadine, 

Pope's  Hambursh,  Black  Ferrara,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat,   Trebbiano, 

Champion  Hamburgh,    Muscat  Muscadine,  Royal  Muscadine,  Negropont, 

Victoria  Hamburgh,       White  Syrian,  Frogmore  St  Peter'a,        Lammar's  SocdUnfr 

Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,       Black  Morocco,  Barbarossa,  Preeose  de  Malingm 

Black  Prince,  Black  Lorobardy,  Cleveland  Muscadine,        Chasselas  Rouge  Rcyyni, 

White  Frontignan,         Charlesworth  Tokay,         Dutch  Sweetwater,  Reeve's  Mnaeaty    . 

Oriulv  Frontignan,       Dunmore  Muacadine.         White  Hamburgh,  Canon  Hall  Muscat, 

Joslin  s  St.  Alban's,        Muscat  of  Alexandria,        Oromier  du  Cental,  White  Tokay, 

West's  St.  Peter's,  Chasselas  Fontainebleau,  CioUt,  Parsley-leaved,       Reine  de  Nice, 

Zinfindal,  Black  Tripoli,  Chasselas  Musque,  Palestine. 

I^y  The  whole  of  the  foregoing  can  be  supplied,  grown  in  11  and  12  inch  pots,  at  f  I  to  $2  each. 
On  orders  of  $5  and  upwards,  no  charge  for  packing,  and  plants  added  to  compensate  for 
transportation. 

FIVB  NBW  VABIBTIBS,  TWO  TBABS  OLD,  GBOWN  IN  U-INOH  FOT8. 
{For  Planting  in  ike  Vinery,  and  not  for  Pot-euUure,) 

GoLUBN  Hamburgh $2  60    Tbcktham  Black $2  60    Bocklakd  Swkbtwatbr..  $8  00 

Muscat  Hamburgh 2  50    Bowood  Muscat 2  50 

|d9~  The  above  Fivb  Nbw  Varibtiks  forwarded  on  receipt  of  $12,  packed  free  of  charge,  and  one 

Muscat  Hamburgh  added  to  compensate  for  freight 

QUALITY  OF  THIS  8TO0K. 

These  vines  are  all  grown  in  the  very  best  manner,  with  the  aid  of  proper  fertilizers,  stopped  and 

concentrated  according  to  Mr.  Brisht's  peculiar  method,  with  solid,  npe  wood,  and  well  deveio{>ed 

buds  from  stock  chiefly  selected  in  England,  and  known  to  be  trub  to  namb.   They  are  vines  which, 

it  is  believed,  will  give  the  highest  satisfaction,  either  for  immediate  fruiting  or  for  planting  m 

vineries.     The  importance  of  obtaining  stock  of  good  quality  will  be  duly  estimated  by  ereiy 

experienced  grape-grower. 

HOBTICULTUBAL  BUILDING,  HBATINO,  WTC,  BTO. 
Wm.  bright  is  now  prepared  to  take  contracts  for  Building  Vineries,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc.,  with  his  improved  method  of  constructing  Roofs,  Ventilation,  Borders,  etc.,  and  to 
furnish  the  most  approved  Heating  Apparatus.     Also  to  Lay  Out  Grounds,  make  Coach  Boada, 
and  Plant  Lawns,  as  heretofore. 

On  hand,  a  large  stock  of  Evergreens,  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  planting  LtwasL 
Evergreens  of  large  size,  pruned  into  elegant  shape,  and  frequently  transplanted,  so  as  to  be  rfdj 
for  removal  without  injury,  for  immediate  effect,  on  new  ground. 

BBIOHT'S  WOBK  ON  GBAFS-OULTUBB. 
Sbcokd  Editioit,  sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage.    Price  50  cents.    Address, 

WILLIAM  BRIGHT, 
P.  0.  Box  128-  L06AB  BVBSEET,  Philadelpliia,  P«. 
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HE  ground  having  been  prepared,  the  vines  selected  and 
planted,  and  all  preliminary  operations  performed,  we  will 
now  give  our  attention  to  the  care  of  the  vineyard  during 
the  Jirst  year  of  its  life.  It  is  not  necessary  yet  to  say  any 
thing  in  regard  to  the  various  systems  of  training  advocated 
by  different  parties.  All  good  systems  that  we  have  any 
knowledge  of  start  from  the  same  point,  or,  at  least,  should 
do  so ;  it  can  make  no  difference,  therefore,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
concerned,  what  system  is  adopted. 

As  the  season  of  planting  is  at  hand,  we  will  say  here  briefly,  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries, what  we  have  already  said  in  a  former  article,  that  a  trellis  should  be 
about  six  feet  high  ;  that  the  rows  should  be  six  feet  apart ;  that  short-joioted  kinds, 
such  as  the  Delaware,  Rebecca,  &c.,  should  be  planted  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  long-jointed,  rampant  growing  kinds,  like  the  Concord,  Union  Village,  &c.,  six 
feet  apart  All  who  grow,  or  who  intend  to  grow,  grape  vines,  should  read  these 
articles  from  the  bi^inning. 

To  retom  to  the  care  of  the  vineyard  during  the  first  year.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon practice,  and  as  bad  as  it  is  common,  to  leave  the  vines  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves during  the  first  year.  To  say  nothing  of  the  condition  of  mind  which  such 
negligence  indicates,  the  vines  suffer  material  injury  in  consequence,  and  in  some 
instances  die  from  this  cause  alone.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  neglect, 
in  many  casqs,  is  the  result  of  a  belief  that  the  young  vine  needs  no  special  care, 
and  that  proper  attention  would  be  given  if  it  were  thought  to  be  necessary.  This 
practice  is  very  much  like  that  indulged  in  by  unfeeling  parents  when  they  think 
to  make  tender  infants  "  tough  and  hardy"  by  exposing  them  half-clad  to  the  win- 
ter's cold,    iln  both  cases  physical  laws  are  violated,  and  with  nearly  analogous 
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results :  some  pass  through  the  ordeal,  but,  alas,  how  many  do  not.  Let  it  be 
known,  then,  that  the  vine  needs  special  care  when  it  is  young  above  all  other 
times  ;  that  when  just  starting  intx)  life,  as  it  were,  it  will  bear  neglect  with  less 
impunity  than  at  any  other  stage  of  its  existence.  It  is  during  the  first  years  of 
the  vine's  life  that  it  acquires  constitutional  vigor  and  sound  condition  ;  if  at  this 
time  it  becomes  weakened  or  diseased,  die  chances  of  its  recovery  become  very 
remote  indeed.  Let  our  readers  ask  themselves  how  many  of  their  vines  and 
trees  have  died  from  imperfect  planting  and  neglect  during  the  first  few  years  of 
their  existence.  Many  horticultural  subjects  that  have  died  from  these  causes 
have  had  their  dead  bodies  piled  up  before  the  nurseryman's  door,  as  if  there  were 
not  enough  that  might  justly  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him. 

The  object,  then,  of  the  first  year's  operations  in  the  vineyard  should  be,  to  ob. 
tain  a  vigorous,  healthy  growth  ;  in  other  words,  to  secure  constitutional  vigor  and 
health.  This  object  is  to  be  obtained  by  judicious  culture  and  training.  We  here 
use  the  word  culture  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  wil,  and  the  word  train- 
ing in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  vine  ;  generically,  the  word  culture  would 
cover  the  whole  subject,  but  we  propose  to  treat  it  in  a  twofold  manner. 

First,  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  soil.  A  variety  of  opinions  are  in  vogue  in 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  growing  crops  between  the  rows  of  vines  in  a  young 
vineyard.  Some  recommend  growing  crops  of  various  kinds  ;  others,  but  a  very 
small  number,  think  that  nothing  should  be  grown.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  vines,  in  the  latter  case,  would  be  placed  in  the  very  best  circuhistonces  for  se- 
curing the  object  in  view,  provided  the  soil  were  kept  free  from  weeds  and  fre- 
quently stirred  ;  but  is  it  necessary  that  the  wide  space  between  the  rows  of  vines 
should  be  wholly  given  over  to  idleness  during  two  or  three  years  ?  We  think 
not.  There  are  some  kinds  of  plants  that  may  be  grown  between  the  rows  without 
injury  to  the  vines  during  two  years  at  least ;  there  are  cases  in  which  plants 
may  be  grown  between  the  rows  with  decided  advantage;  for  there  are  persons 
who  otherwise  would  not  keep  the  soil  sufficiently  open  and  clean,  and  much  less 
injury  will  accrue  from  a  cultivated  crop  than  from  weeds.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  cultivated  crop  is  to  be  manured  as  usual,  and  not  grown  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  vines.  The  crop,  also,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  not  be  grown  so 
near  the  vines  as  to  interfere  with  their  roots ;  neither  must  their  roots  be  injured 
or  disturbed  in  the  operation  of  hoeing.  It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  vines  are  to  have  the  preference  in  every  thing,  and  that  no  operation  is  to  be 
performed  which  will  interfere  with  or  check  their  growth.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance,  too,  that  the  ground  should  not  be  trodden  on  more  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  indispensable  operations  of  culture  and  training. 

The  question  will  now  arise.  What  are  the  best  crops  to  be  grown  between  the 
rows  of  a  vineyard  ]  This  may  be  answered  by  saying,  in  general  terms,  the 
usual  hoed  crops ;  yet  corn  is  not  admissible  at  all,  neither  is  any  crop  that  grows 
more  than  a  foot  or  so  in  height,  or  that  spreads  much  on  the  ground.    Sujch  crops 
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can  not  be  grown  without  serions  damage.  No  crop,  again,  tiiat  is  earthed  up 
should  be  grown ;  we  therefore  exclude  potatoes,  not  only  because  they  spread 
over  much  surface,  but  also  because  they  are  generally  earthed  up,  though  we 
never  earth  them.  Carrots,  beets,  turnips,  and  similar  crops,  may  be  introduced, 
and  a  large  yield  secured.  We  have  grown  strawberries  between  the  rows,  and 
recommended  others  to  do  so.  It  is  a  profitable  crop  to  be  introduced  in  this  way, 
where  the  soil  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  strawberry.  Three  rows  of  straw- 
berries, each  plant  a  foot  apart,  may  be  planted  between  the  rows  of  vines.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  year  one  row  should  be  removed  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  another ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  it  would  be  well  to  remove  all.  At 
that  time,  if  not  before,  the  vines  will  need  all  the  space  allotted  to  them.  The 
strawberries  should  at  no  time  be  allowed  to  make  runners,  and  the  ground  must 
be  kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  There  is  an  objection  to  strawberries,  how- 
ever, if  the  grape  vines  are  to  be  covered  during  the  winter,  and  earth  is  used  for 
the  purpose.  Keeping  in  view  the  general  principles  we  have  laid  down,  each 
one  can  select  for  himself  what  kinds  of  crops,  if  any,  be  will  grow  between  his 
vines. 

But  we  have  arrived  at  a  stopping  place  without  having  said  a  word  about  train- 
ing. That  will  be  in  season  for  our  next.  We  will  simply  repeat  here,  that  all 
the  newly  planted  vines  must  be  cut  down  to  two  or  three  buds,  and  the  nearer 
these  are  to  the  base  of  the  vine,  the  better.  They  must  be  cut  down  to  at  least 
a  foot  of  the  base,  whether  eyes  are  apparent  or  not.  A  vine  that  will  not  start 
below  that  is  not  worth  having. 
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LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT.— No.  XXIL    FLOWER  AND  SHRUB- 

BERY  BEDS. 

BY   GKO.  B.  WOODWARD, 
CItII  and  Landscape  Engineer,  8T  Park  Rov,  New  Tortc 

The  process  of  laying  out  circular  and  elliptical  flower-beds  is  familiar  to  many, 
but  the  rules  hitherto  given  for  laying  out  irregular  figures  having  curved  boun- 
dary lines  have  been  exceedingly  troublesome,  and,  unless  one  is  possessed  of  some 
Ingenuity^  are  of  but  little  valae.  The  usual  practice  is  to  set  out  the  curves  by 
ordinates  or  perpendiculars  from  a  straight  line,  these  ordinates  being  either 
measured  on  a  plan  by  a  scale,  or  the  length  of  each  calculated,  and  involving 
more  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  mathematics  than  the  method  we  propose  to 
explain.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  all  operations  of  this  kind  be  made  aa 
simple  as  possible,  and  that  the  moat  beautiful  and  graceful  forms  be  adopted,  as 
they  iixvolve  no  more  labor  in  laying  them  out  than  those  of  the  most  coVnmon- 
pUce  character.  We  can  well  imagine  the  ten-fold  interest  that  gathers  around  the 
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pursuit  of  &  higher  range  of  art  which,  at  even  less  expenditure  of  time  aod 
money,  develops  &r  more  beautiful  and  attractive  forms  and  combinations. 

As  all  forms  of  the  beautiful  are  bounded  by  strictly  mathematical  curves,  it 
is  proper  that  we  should  make  use  of  the  resources  of  mathematics  in  repro- 
ducing beautiful  lines  and  forms,  as  they  give  the  power  to  execute  rapidly  and 
with  a  certain  result.  In  designing  flower-beds  we  must  exercise  our  taste  in  the 
combination  of  curve  lines,  so  that  the  entire  outline  or  form  of  the  figure  be 
agreeable;  and  although  we  are  dealing  with  the  most  beautiful  of  all  lines 
considered  separately,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  combination  of  them  must  neces- 
sarily be  beautiful ;  but  very  beautiful  forms  can  be  made  by  any  one  who  taste- 
fully arranges  them. 


In  the  diagram  we  show  all  the  auxiliary  lines,  the  better  to  explain  the  prin 
ciple.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  figure  is  a  combination  of  circular  curves 
struck  from  different  centers,  and  that  the  union  of  each  is  perfectly  graceful,  not 
the  slightest  abruptness  or  departure  from  a  harmoniously  flowing  line,  'Hiis  is 
produced  by  the  well-known  system  of  drawing  the  curves  so  that  they  are  tan- 
gent to,  or  touch  each  other ;  and  in  no  other  manner  can  two  circular  curves 
unite  so  that  the  point  of  meeting  shall  be  absolutely  graceful ;  the  centers  from 
which  each  curve  is  described  and  the  point  of  contact  must  be  in  the  same 
straight  line. 

As  a  matter  of  economy  as  well  as  gratification,  it  is  better  to  study  out  the 
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design,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  executed,  on  paper.  Thus,  having 
decided  on  the  figure  shown  in  the  diagram,  from  the  point  A,  with  a  divider  and 
to  a  scale,  describe  the  are  G  H.  On  the  line  from  A  to  H  must  be  the  center 
of  the  next  curve,  which  we  fix  at  B ;  from  B  describe  the  arc  HI.  On  the  line 
B  I  must  be  the  center  of  the  next  curve,  which  we  fix  at  C,  and  from  C  as  a 
center  describe  the  arc  I  J.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  circle  of  which  B  is  the  center  lies  wholly  within  that  of  which  A  is  the  cen- 
ter, and  touches  it  at  one  point  only,  at  H ;  the  circle  of  which  C  is  the  center 
lies  wholly  within  that  of  which  B  is  the  center,  and  touches  it  only  at  the  point 
I;  and  that  the  centers  of  each  two  curves  that  unite  and  their  point  of  contact 
are  in  the  some  straight  line,  as  A,  B,  H,  and  B,  C,  I.  At  the  point  J  we  reverse 
the  curve,  and  to  do  so  draw  a  line  from  C  through  J,  and  produce  to  D,  the 
center  of  the  next  curve,  and  which  must  be  in  this  line  ;  from  D,  with  a  radius 
D  J,  describe  the  circle  of  which  D  is  the  center ;  at  the  point  J  this  circle  then 
touches  or  is  tangent  to  the  circle  of  which  C  is  the  center,  and  C,  J,  and  D  are  in 
the  same  straight  line.  The  curves  K  L  and  L  G  are  struck  from  independent 
centers,  and  give  variety  to  the  figure.  If  desirable  to  inclose  the  whole  figure 
with  curved  lines,  connect  the  last  curve  made  from  the  center  D  with  the  first 
one  made  from  the  center  A  by  drawing  a  line  from  A  through  D,  and  producing 

I   it  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  which  A  is  the  center ;  then  bisect  that 

I  part  of  the  line  between  the  circumference  of  which  D  is  the  center  and  that  of 
which  A  is  the  center,  and  describe  the  circle  of  which  £  is  the  centre,  which  is 
tangent  to  both  circles  A  and  D.    This  would  form  a  second  figure,  and  leave  a 

'  third  cut  off.  A  fourth  and  fifth  figure  can  be  made  by  cutting  the  original  figure 
ID  two  with  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  which  B  is  the  center,  as 
shown  by  the  heavy  dotted  lines ;  and  a  sixth  figure  would .  be  lefl  by  removing 

^    from  the  original  figure  the  circle  of  which  C  is  the  center.  Thus,  by  Uiis  process, 

I  we  can  make  six  or  more  different  figures,  either  one  of  which  has  a  good  form,  and 
we  may  say  that  the  design  of  most  of  them  was  purely  accidental.  This  mode  may 
be  carried  almost  to  infinity,  and  one  could  hardly  fail  to  find  on  every  trial  a 

.    form  which  might  be  claimed  as  original.    A  half  hour's  trial  with  a  ruler  and 

I    dividers  is  sufikient  to  make  any  one  an  expert. 

Having  decided  on  the  original  design,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  transfer  the 

'  centers  A^  B,  C,  D,  and  the  initial  point  G,  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  same  relative 
positions  as  on  the  plan.  They  might  be  set  out  on  a  base  line;  thus,  draw  on 
the  plan  a  straight  line  running  between  the  five  points  named,  and  measure  with 
a  scale  the  perpendicular  distance  to  each  point,  and  from  the  same  line  on  the 
ground  set  them  out;  then  from  A,  with  a  radius  A  G,  (which  should  be  a  metallic 
tape  or  chain  to  prevent  stretching,)  describe  the  curve  G  H;  II  being  in  line  with 
A  B,  is  easily  found ;  then  from  B  describe  I  H ;  I  will  be  in  line  with  C  B,  and 
on.  The  centers  should  be  preserved,  so  that  at  any  time  when  grass  grown, 
the  vei^e  can  be  cut  clean  and  accurate  in  the  same  manner  as  practiced  in  beds 
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of  single  drdes ;  an  advanUge  that  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  an 
artistic  eye. 

This  process  of  joining  curves  of  greater  or  less  radius,  or  reversing  ihem,  is 
applicable  to  roads  and  walks,  and  is  the  only,  mode  by  which  curves  flow  gracefully 
into  each  other,  and  any  plan  which  does  not  embrace  this  prindple  is  defective 
in  artistio  excellence.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  curves  of  long  radii  are 
struck  from  centers,  but  that  curves  of  different  radii,  when  so  used,  should  be 
tangent  to  each  other,  whether  laid  out  from  centers  or  on  the  droumferenoe.  We 
do  say  that  compound  drcular  curves  are  practically  identical  with  ,any  curve 
that  can  possibly  be  made  use  of  in  any  department  of  landscape  adornment,  and 
that  there  is  no  curve  known,  or  gracefully  flowing  line,  but  what  is  rigidly  mathe* 
matioal.    Will  some  one  give  us  an  example  to  the  contrary  ] 

[We  can  not  help  adding  a  word  of  commendation  here.  We  regard  this  as 
one  of  the  very  best  and  most  useful  articles  that  Mr.  Woodward  has  written  on 
this  subject ;  he  has  here  made  mathematics  available  to  every  body.  The  prin- 
ciple illustrated  is  sim)>le,  and  we  know  it  to  be  beautiful  In  its  results,  while  it  is 
capable  of  infinite  diversity.   The  reader  will  do  well  to  study  it  thoroughly. — ^£d.] 


PYRUMANIA.  — No.    I, 

B7  R.  S.  8.,  8UHNT8IDE,  V.  J. 

Ptrumania,  or  the  Pear  Fever,  is  an  endemic  disease,  afTeoting  more  violently 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts,  and  chiefly  those  recently  from  city  life. 

This  disease  has  several  remarkable  phases,  and  is  very  well  understood  by 
nurserymen,  to  whom,  indeed,  its  appearance  is  about  as  welcome  as  an  epidemte 
to  young  physidans,  or  a  financial  crisis  to  briefless  lawyers. 

The  first  stage  or  phase  usually  commences  soon  after  taking  up  a  residence  in 
the  country,  and  shows  iteelf  in  a  general  admiration  of  fruit,  in  the  sentiment 
that  fruit  is  '*  a  very  nice  thing  to  have  in  the  country.*'  Then  half  a  dozen  or  a 
dozen  very  beautiful  and  thrifty  pear  trees  are  bought,  all  in  fy*uiting  condition, 
that  is  to  say,  with  fruit-buds  on  them,  and  faultless  in  shape  and  proportion. 
These  trees,  because  they  are  specimen  trees,  the  nurseryman  very  reluctantly,  yet 
out  of  distinguished  consideration  for  the  purchaser,  very  obligingly  agrees  to 
part  with,  (how  kind  in  him !)  And  so  they  are  bought  at  a  big  price.  We  say 
nothing  here  about  the  other  fruits  gone  into,  because  it  is  not  necessarily  a  part 
of  the  present  thesis.  We  might,  indeed,  extend  the  investigation  into  kindred 
affections,  such  as  the  Vxtifermania,  or  Grape  Fever,  which  prevails  very  extensive- 
^  ^  ly  in  certain  localities,  and  is  extremely  fetal  to  plethoric  purses.  But  our  present 
investigation  is  solely  as  to  the  specific  morbosity  which  forms  the  caption  of  this 
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article.  To  go  back  again  to  the  point  of  our  digresaion,  namely,  those  pet  Pear 
trees.  Most  carefully  are  they  tended  ;  every  branch  is  shortened  and  directed 
Mcundum  arUniy  either  in  the  true  standard  or  the  pyramidal  form,  the  espalier  or 
the  pyraroide  Fanon,  or  en  colonne,  or  en  vase,  or  a  la  forme,  any  thing  else 
vhich  the  symptoms  of  the  case  may  suggest ;  then  the  first  appearance  of  fruit  is 
watched  ;  and  when  finally  the  first  respectable  Pear,  a  Pear,  is  realized,  then  the 
patient  may  be  said  to  be  actually  infected :  a  kind  of  ecstasy  supervenes  which 
soon  develops 

Phase  No.  II.  The  patient  now  discovers  that,  his  genius  is  too  cramped  ;  that 
he  wants  a  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  taste,  and  putting  into  use  the  im* 
mense  amount  of  pomological  lore  which  he  has  acquired  during  the  past  year^ 
from  the  careful  study  of  a  whole  shelf  full  of  worics  on  scientific  agriculture  and 
pomology.  The  yearning  now  is  for  several  acres  of  trees,  and  at  least  one  hun* 
dred  varieties.  The  symptoms  now  indicate  propensities  over  which  the  patient 
has  no  control.  The  passion  must  be  gratified.  Those  three  thousand  trees  must 
be  planted  during  the  coming  season,  and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  So  nursery 
catalogues  are  suddenly  in  great  request,  and  assorted  lists  are  prepared ;  munifi* 
cent  orders  are  given  to  the  nursery,  and  the  mind  becomes  filled  with  gorgeous 
visions  of  mountains  of  pears,  and  golden  prospects  of  prolific  market  returns. 
In  most  cases  a  piece  of  ground  is  taken  without  any  previous  course  of  prepara- 
tion, either  mechanical  or  chemical,  exhausted,  perhaps,  before  it  came  into  the 
present  proprietor's  hands,  of  every  element  of  fertility  necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  enterprise ;  but  no  matter,  there  is  no  time  for  this  inquiry,  and  if  a  doubt 
arises,  why  all  that  can  be  remedied  a/ier  planting.  So  the  holes  are  dug,  and 
the  troes  are  planted  in  magnificent  rows,  looking  almost  as  imposing  as  a  brig- 
ade of  infantry  ployed  in  "  column  at  half  distance,"  and  the  work  is  achieved. 
The  patient  now  experiences  a  sensible  relief ;  the  fever  has  in  a  measure  abated. 
This  phase  is  a  very  dangerous  one  in  the  disease,  and  most  generally  terminates  in 

Phase  No,  HI,  or  the  Reactionary  Phase. — ^The  symptoms  attending  this  phase 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  difierent  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  variety 
of  constitutional  idioeracy  of  the  patient.  The  most  usual  phenomena  Qf  this 
phase  are  such  as  these :  First.  At  the  close  of  the  first  season  after  planting  a 
diseovery  is  made  (if  in  the  fall)  that  quite  a  number  of  trees,  the  most  promis- 
ing in  appearance  when  first  set  out,  suddenly  '*  went  in  "  when  in  full  leaf,  and 
now  present  all  the  appearance  as  if  some  enemy  had  brought  fire  to  them.  And 
a^ain,  (if  in  the  spring,)  when  all  the  orchard  is  putting  forth  leaf  and  blossom, 
there  are  a  number  of  trees  that  won't  do  either ;  the  bark  exhibits  great  patches 
here  and  there  which,  instead  of  being  of  a  healthy  green  or  brown  color,  are  as 
black  as  your  hat  or  Bamum's  cherry  colored  cat  Such  things  cause  gaps  in  the 
Tanks,  but  they  are  carefully  dosed  up,  the  dead  are  carried  out,  and  recruits  are 
brought  in  to  fill  their  places.  Second.  Things  go  on  pretty  much  thus  and 
with  considerable  of  the  so,  until  the  trees  begin  to  fruit;  then  all  of  a  sud- 
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den  a  number  of  the  dwarf  trees,  which  are  loaded  with  fruit  just  set,  put  on  an 
extraordinary  appearance;  the  fruit  wilts,  turns  black,  and  drops  off;  the  leaves, 
too,  wither  and  dry  up,  and  these  trees  are  "  gone  in."  The  borer  has  got  hold 
of  'em.  And  now.  Thirdly.  The  orchard  has  been  planted  some  five  years,  and 
so  far  there  has  not  been  fruit  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  trees. 
The  varieties  selected  are  many  of  them  worthless.  The  winter  varieties  have 
chiefly  proved  to  be  stones  when  they  were  gathered,  and  remained  so  until  late 
in  the  season,  when  they — ripened?  No;  shrivelled  up  and  rotted.  Some  of  the 
varieties  have  become  extinct,  giving  nary  a  pear  to  show  what  they  were.  Of 
the  original  number  of  trees  planted,  there  is  now  a  woeful  deficiency,  about 
the  same  proportion  is  lefl  as  there  usually  is  on  the  restoration  to  peace  of  the 
men  who  enlisted  at  the  beginning  of  a  war.  The  care  of  the  orchard,  too,  has 
become  tremendously  expensive.  It  is  either  a  tough  sod,  or  it  has  to  be  plowed 
again  and  again  during  the  season  to  keep  the  weeds  down  ;  and  at  each  plowing 
the  trees  are  shockingly  mutilated. 

The  patient  now  begins  to  look  over  old  nursery  bills  and  memoranda  of  cash 
paid  out  for  labor,  fertilizers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  now  the  reaction  has  fully  set  in.  All 
those  golden  visions  of  the  outset  have  turned  out  to  be  but  baseless  fabrics,  and 
the  patient,  counting  the  cost,  comes  to  himself  with  a  sigh,  and  confesses  ^  The 
hobby  is  over." 

This  thesis  does  not  pretend  to  more  than  an  investigation  of  the  disease  and 
phenomena  attending  it.  The  writer  has  brought  to  bear  considerable  experience 
of  his  neighbors,  and  not  a  little  of  his  own.  His  positions  may  therefore  safely 
be  relied  upon  as  in  the  main  correct.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  daily 
observation  of  the  case  of  a  very  near  and  dear  friend,  who  had  been  a  patient 
himself,  and  whose  case  no  one  can  understand  half  so  well  as  the  writer. 

As  the  usual  season  of  attack  is  approaching,  a  further  treatise  on  the  proper 
treatment  of  those  infected  would  be  eminently  in  place,  as  it  would  give  instmo- 
tions  how  to  ameliorate  the  violence  of  the  attack,  guard  against  bad  symptoms, 
and  particularly  prevent  the  disease  d^enerating  into  the  third  or  reactionary 
phase. 

[The  above  was  intended  for  our  March  number,  and  put  in  type  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  at  the  last  moment  a  necessity  arose  for  omitting  it,  which  we  do  not 
now  regret,  since  on  reading  Nos.  I.  and  II.  in  connection,  the  reader  can  not  fiui 
to  comprehend  the  scope  and  design  of  No.  I.,  which  he  most  likely  would  not 
have  done  on  reading  No.  I.  alone,  and  consequently  have  lost  the  enjoyment  of 
its  humor.  This  manner  of  treating  a  subject  presents  a  tempting  opportunity 
for  fine  writing,  as  we  here  see,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  invite  oritidsm.  We  turn 
with  pleasure  to  No.  II.,  where,  in  view  of  the  genial  and  intelligent  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated,  we  may  say  we  have  the  Pyru — mania,  the  minus 
mark  constituting  just  the  difference.     We  should  have  made  up  a  lightly  differ- 
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6Qt  list  of  Pears,  though  those  named  are  very  good.  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  what  we  have  repeatedly  said  about  deep  planting.  We  have  seen  nothing 
to  change  our  mind  on  that  point.  We  are  so  much  pleased  with  No.  II.,  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  B.  S.  S.  continue  the  subject,  and  include  in  a  future  number 
some  special  directions  for  pruning. — ^Ed.] 
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PYRUMANIA.— No.  II. 

BY  B.  S.  S. 

Okntlb  reader,  whoever  thou  art,  whether  of  the  honorable  craft  of  nursery- 
men, or  a  plain  amateur^  be  not  ireful.     If  of  the  latter  class,  methinks  I  hear  you 
say,  ^^A  true  bill."     Doubtless  such  is  the  honest  confession  of  many  who  have 
been  through  tJie  mill ;  and  beyond  peradventure  the  question  is  asked  by  more, 
^  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  success  ?"     Ah !  now  we  are  coming  to  the  point.     Is 
iktreno  such  thing  as  svccess^    In  what?     Why,  in  cultivating  the  pear  with 
remunerative  returns  for  our  labor.     We  answer,  Most  certainly  there  is,  else 
how  is  it  that  our  markets  are  supplied  with  fine  table  pears  to  the  extent  they 
are?  (not,  we  confess,  to  the  extent  they  ought  to  be.)     Do  not,  then,  suppose 
that  in  our  previous  article  we  mean  to  discourage  amateurs  from  all  attempts  to 
grow  this  fine  fruit  for  a  market — U>ui  ati  eoniraire — we  meant  in  a  playful  way 
to  hit  off  the  illpdirected  and  inconsiderate  labor  of  the  too  enthusiastic  amateur. 
And  we  are  specially  drawn  to  this  explanation  through  a  secret  misgiving  lest 
the  animus  of  No.  L  may  not  be  properly  understood.    It  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  in  so  many  oases  the  liberal  outlay  and  labor  of  the  amateur  results  in  failure. 
Btit  for  every  such  case  there  is  most  assuredly  a  very  good  reason.  The  first  and 
main  cause  of  all  fiiilure  is  ioo  much  haste.     We  mean  thereby  an  over  anxiety 
to  arrive  at  results.    From  this  it  happens  that  all  the  conditions  necessary  to 
insure  success  are  overlooked ;  and  these  wanUng,  there  can  be  but  one  result 
lailare.     We  say,  then,  to  the  amateur,  don't  be  in  too  great  haste  to  make  a  pear 
orcbard—festina  Unte — remember  Rome  was  not  buQt  in  a  day.     In  the  first 
plaoe,  ascertain  whether^  all  things  considered,  climate  and  soil,  your  locality  is 
favorable  to  the  pear.     If  this  question  is  answered  negatively,  then  our  advice 
is,  touch  lightly ;  have  but  a  few  as  special  pets  in  your  garden,  as  it  were  to 
chow  how  &r  natural  disadvantages  may  be  overcome  by  art  and  science.    If,  on 
the   other  hand,  you  find,  by  observation  and  the  experience  of  your  neighbors, 
diat  Ihe  pear  will  thrive,  then  lay  out  your  plans  as  largely  as  you  please,  but 
go  to  work  judgmatically  and  considerately.     Choose  first  your  site ;  let  it  be 
say   half  an  acre;   better   begin  with  a  small  piece   than  with  a  large  one. 
Comfnenoe  with 

27ks  Fr^waihn  of  the  Oround, — ^The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  a  thorough 
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mechanical  preparation.  Some  begin  this  by  cropping  the  ground,  such  as  putting 
in  a  crop  of  potatoes  to  clean  the  ground.  This  we  consider  an  absurdity,  arising 
from  the  servile  following  of  the  untaught  practice  of  our  ftthers,  instead  (^  prof- 
iting by  their  experience.  The  potato  is  essentially  a  potash  plant,  and  one  crop 
will  rob  the  ground  of  a  vital  element  for  the  pear  to  an  extent  whieh  will  take 
years  to  replace  in  the  same  form.  We  rather  recommend  repeated  plowing 
and  leaving  fallow.  Plow  deeply^-subsoil.  If  the  ground  is  inclined  to  be 
moist,  then  attend  to  a  thorough  underdraining ;  let  this  work  be  done  as  if  for 
all  time.  It  need  be  done  but  once,  and  that  should  be  in  such  a  way  as  never  to 
necessitate  a  repetition.  If  the  whole  ground  could  be  trenched  instead  of  subsoil- 
ing,  the  extra  amount  of  labor  would  be  fully  compensated  for  in  the  long  run.  We 
well  know  the  great  labor  of  trenching,  and  we  are  ther^ore  careful  to  insert  an 
if.  We  would  at  any  rate  recommend  trenching  a  portion  of  the  ground  in  order 
to  test  the  question.  By  way  of  cleaning  the  ground,  we  have  found  it  an 
excellent  practice  on  the  first  plowing  to  give  a  very  liberal  seeding  of  buck- 
wheat, which,  when  it  comes  up,  should  cover  every  inch  of  the  soil,  and  be  plowed 
in  again  when  in  flower.  This  will  be  equivalent  to  many  loads  of  barn-yard 
manure  without  its  cost,  and  with  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  ground  free  and 
dean  of  all  weed  seeds.  The  process  thus  recommended  may  extend  tiirough  the 
summer,  and  bring  us  up  to  the  season  of  planting  in  the  autumn,  which,  for  many 
reasons,  we  consider  the  best. 

The  Plantation, — ^The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  we  come  to  the  preparation 
of  the  borders.  The  question  now  is,  What  do  you  mean  to  plants  standards,  or 
dwar&,  or  both  ?  If  dwarfs  alone,  you  may  place  them  as  close  as  ten  feet  apart 
each  way,  which  will  give  you  four  hundred  and  thirty  to  the  acre.  If  both  dwarf 
and  standard,  then  we  would  recommend  twelve  feet  by  twdve  every  way ;  the  first 
row  to  contain  a  standard,  then  a  dwarf,  next  a  standard,  and  so  on  in  alternations 
the  second  row  to  contain  only  dwarfs,  and  the  third  in  altemaUon  die  same  as 
the  first,  and  thus  until  the  standards  are  all  planted.  This  will  give  tweaty*four 
feet  betwetti  every  standard,  which,  when  they  in  course  of  time  shall  have 
become  good  sized  trees,  and  the  dwarfs  between  them,  effete  by  age,  are  dug  up, 
will  leave  the  standards  just  ample  space,  and  no  more.  This  distance  will  give 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  trees  to  the  acre. 

Now  let  the  holes,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  borders,  be  staked  out,  and 
this  will  call  into  play  a  little  amateur  engineering.  To  do  the  thing  accurately 
requires  no  little  skill,  but  every  intelligent  amateur  can  by  the  use  of  the  sighting 
rods  aud  some  care  manage  to  stake  the  holes  in  line,  every  way,  lengthwise  and 
breadthwise.  We  recommend  tliis  form  of  laying  out  in  prefbrence  to  any  other  on 
account  of  tiie  fiioility  of  working  between  the  rows.  In  digging  these  bord^s 
we  would  lay  more  stress  upon  the  diameter  than  the  depth.  The  ground  having 
^  ^  been  prepared  as  above  directed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  dig  the  borders  three  feet 
wide  by  twenty  inches  in  deptfai,  throwing  the  top  soil  into  one  heap  and  the  sub- 
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soil  into  another.  All  now  is  ready  for  the  treea,  and  the  next  question  is, 
How  many  and  what  yarieties  are  you  going  to  buy  1  Here  we  would  insinuate 
a  caution,  to  wit :  do  not  fall  into  the  common  error  of  running  on  too  great  a 
variety.  If,  as  this  article  presupposes,  the  phintation  is  the  beginning  of  the 
amateur's  experience,  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  within  a  few  of  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  varieties.  For  a  half  acre,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  trees,  we  would  suggest  as  follows : 

SUindards, — Seckel,  Bartlett,  Fondante  d*Automne,  Henry  lY.,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Beurre  Bosc,  Winter  Nelis  (largely.) 

Dwarfs. — Duchesse  d'Angoul^me  (lai^ely,)  Glout  Moroeau,  Bartlett  (very  fine 
as  dwarf,)  Howell,  Bergamot  d'Esperin. 

We  have  named  but  a  dozen  varieties,  and  these  are  all  first  rate.  We  have 
omitted  the  early  summer  pears,  because  we  do  not  consider  them  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  orchard;  and  also  the  late  winter  varieties,  as  being  impracticable  for 
any  but  an  old  and  experienced  grower,  who  has  advantages  for  ripening  with  better 
success  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed.  We  might  add  a  number  more  very  fine 
varieties,  but  we  have  named  this  list  only  by  way  of  suggestion. 

The  usual  course  is  to  buy  these  trees  at  the  nearest  nursery.  This  is  a  good  rule, 
for,  as  a  general  thing,  the  nearer  the  nursery  the  surer  the  success  in  transplanting. 
But  a  very  important  question  here  arises,  Is.  your  locality  one  much  or  at  all 
infested  with  the  borer?  If  so,  either  send  for  your  trees  to  any  distance  where 
the  borer  is  unknown,  or  else  go  to  the  nursery  yourself^  and  see  every  tree  taken 
up,  scrutinize  closely  the  roots,  and  condemn  every  tree  the  borer  has  touched ; 
for  otherwise  you  may  stock  your  orchard  with  this  pest  to  pear  growers.  We 
would  recommend  trees  from  two  to  three  years  old ;  nothing,  however,  under 
two  years.  As  to  buying  older  trees  because  they  have  fruit  buds,  we  deem  it 
unadvisable  except  for  a  few  specimen  trees.  In  getting  trees  from  a  di&ttanoe 
there  is  frequently  great  dami^e  done,  which  the  inexperienced  amateur  will  not 
diaoover  until  a  year  or  two  after  planting ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  handling  and 
packing  many  buds  get  rubbed  o%  and  trees  which  have  been  selected  for 
their  symmetrical  beauty,  and  for  which  perhaps  an  extra  price  has  been  paid, 
become  the  most  intractable  and  unsightly  in  the  orchard.  On  this  point  we 
speak  feelingly. 

We  do  not  think  much  of  amateurs  raising  their  own  trees.  We  believe  in 
the  maxim,  ^ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,^*  and  think  this  better  left  with  those  to  whom 
it  belongs — the  nurserymen.  But  we  would  recommend  the  purchasing  of  trees 
of  one  year  old  from  the  bud,  and  planting  them  in  a  nursery  at  double  the  dis- 
tance in  whidi  they  before  stood,  there  to  renudn  as  a  reserve  for  future  use. 
This  nay  be  done  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  will  aflbrd  the  highest  means 
for  pruning  and  shaping  for  any  desired  mode  of  training. 

And  now,  as  to  the  setting  or  planting  the  trees  in  their  borders  as  above  pre- 
pared, we  would  remark  that  here,  too,  haste  should  be  avoided.     Let  your 
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Stock  of  trees,  when  received  from  the  nursery,  be  cBrefully  heeled  in  by  the  roots 
in  or  near  the  orchard,  and  then  proceed  leisurely  and  carefully  to  the  planting. 

Procna  of  Planting, — ^The  holes  being  dug  as  above  described,  proceed  to  slope 
off  the  edges  all  around,  throwing  the  soil  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole ;  this  will 
increase  the  diameter  at  the  top  nearly  double,  without  involving  any  extra  labor. 
Now  mix  some  of  the  subsoil  with  the  soU,  and  throw  in,  drawing  the  mass  up 
into  a  cone,  so  that  when  you  set  the  tree  in,  it  will  be  a  little  deeper  than  when  in 
the  nursery,  observing  with  the  dwarft  to  bury  entirely  the  parent  stock.  Now  with 
great  care  draw  out  all  the  roots  and  rootlets,  so  that  they  will  remain  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  natural  position ;  then  carefully  sift  in  the  fine  top  soil,  and  with 
the  hand  work  it  in  so  as  to  fill  all  the  spaces  between  the  fibrous  roots.  To  do 
this  well  requires  two  persons,  one  to  hold  the  tree  and  adjust  the  roots,  and 
the  other  to  fill  in  the  soil.  Some  persons  make  a  practice  of  drawing  up  the  tree 
when  partially  planted,  and  shaking  it,  thinking  thereby  the  better  to  work  the  soil 
into  the  cavities ;  this  practice  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned,  as  it  tends  to 
break  off  or  injure  the  fibrous  roots.  When  the  roots  are  all  covered,  fill  in  the 
remaining  subsoil,  levelling  the  same  on  the  top  of  the  border. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  we  have  said  not  one  word  about  manure,  nor  do  we 
mean  to  say  more  than  this :  keep  it  away ;  do  not  for  the  present  apply  any ;  it 
will  be  time  enough  a  year  hence.  Now  we  have  told  tiie  whole  secret  and  the 
conditions  of  success.  It  seems  no  great  mystery  either,  but,  as  we  have  said 
before,  the  great  cause  of  failure  is  in  the  neglect  of  some  or  all  of  these  con- 
ditions. It  simply  resolves  itself  into  these  two  elements — ^thoroogh  preparation 
of  the  ground,  and  careful  manipulation.  We  have  known  the  first  carried  out 
so  &r  as  to  haul  extra  soil  on  the  ground  to  deepen  the  soil  of  the  plantation. 
Wherever  the  means  of  the  amateur  will  justify  such  an  expense  of  labor,  it 
will,  no  doubt,  pay  a  handsome  interest ;  this  is  a  point,  however,  on  whidi  we 
will  not  enlarge,  but  close  this  already  too  protracted  essay  with  the  axiom, 
which,  true  in  every  thing  else,  is  surely  so  in  pear-growing,  viz. :  that  it  is  &r 
better  to  do  a  little  well  than  much  badly.  We  leave  the  application  to  the 
amateur. 
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PRACTICAL  RESULTS   IN   GRAPE   CULTURE. 

BT  HENRY  WIILLIAM  MURDFKLT,  NBWBURGH,  N.  T. 

Having  no  new  theory  to  advocate,  or  any  disposition  to  attack  the  opinions  of 
others,  I  merely  propose,  in  a  short  article,  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  own 
mode  of  raising  grapes,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  known  to  your  readers 
if  you  deem  it  of  sufiicient  value.  A  liberal  interchange  of  ideas  among  cultiva- 
tors can  not  harm  any  one,  and  may  do  much  good.  I  confess  to  having  received 
my  pay  in  advance  for  all  ik»  information  which  I  am  about  to  impart. 
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My  vineyard  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  sloping  to  the 
southeast.  The  land  is  a  yellow  clay  loam,  with  plenty  of  stone  of  every  size, 
from  a  man's  fist  to  boulders  of  many  tons'  weight ;  it  is  what  is  termed  hard 
land^  and  not  inappropriately  named  :  better  for  building  sites  than  for  cultivation. 
My  beginning  was  under  discouraging  circumstances,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
state.  I  set  out  my  first  hundred  Catawba  vines  seven  years  ago,  without  any 
extra  preparation  of  the  soil.  The  ground  was  plowed  as  for  a  crop  of  corn,  the 
holes  were  dug,  and  the  vines  set  ten  feet  apart  in  rows  twelve  feet  asunder ;  the 
spaces  between  planted  with  potatoes.  The  vines  were  otherwise  neglected  for 
three  years ;  they  were  then  pruned  and  trained  to  the  trellis,  and  rows  of  straw- 
berries set  between  the  rows  of  grapes.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  two 
kinds  of  fruit  have  been  cultivated,  the  weeds  kept  down,  and  the  ground  fre- 
quently stirred.  No  manure  of  any  kind  was  used  until  1859,  when  a  sprinkling 
of  bone  dust  of  about  six  quarts  to  every  square  rod  of  ground  was  sown  broad- 
cast, and  has  been  repeated  every  year  since.  These  vines  in  due  time  began 
to  bear ;  the  first  crop  was  purposely  small,  and  was  consumed  near  home,  though 
a  fimall  portion  of  the  fruit  was  sold  for  eighteen  cents  a  pound.  In  1858  I  sold 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  The  following  year  to  the  same 
amount,  besides  using  all  that  my  family  needed  and  making  some  wine.  The 
year  1860  but  few  grapes  ripened  any  where.  My  sales  were  but  little  in  excess 
of  the  two  former  years,  and  in  1861,  owing  to  the  unripened  canes  of  1860, 1  had 
not  over  a  quarter  of  a  crop.  Observing  a  tendency  in  the  long  arms  to  generate 
strong  shoots  at  the  extreme  ends,  1  headed  in  the  five  feet  arms,  to  three  feet,  in 
the  spring  of  this  year,  and  thus  produced  strong  canes  near  the  stem  of  the  vine, 
where  most  needed  for  the  coming  years ;  but  with  these  disadvantages,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  product  was  about  equal  to  the  other  seasons,  though  it  should  have 
been  double  or  more.  Any  grape  planter  can  readily  estimate  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  these  vines  under  good  treatment  in  future  years. 

Profiting  by  experience,  in  the  spring  of  1858  I  prepared  the  ground  for  one 
hundred  more  Catawba  vines  ;  plowed  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  picked  off  and 
removed  large  quantities  of  stone ;  dug  trenches  three  feet  wide  and  twenty-six 
inches  deep,  continuing  the  rows  twelve  feet  apart ;  laid  the  top  soil  on  one  side 
and  the  subsoil  on  the  other ;  filled  in  about  two  inches  of  small  stone,  upon 
which  were  placed  dry  corn  stalks  to  keep  the  ground  loose,  and  on  this  returned  the 
top  soil.  This  lefl  the  trench  about  eighteen  inches  deep ;  the  roots,  which  were 
good  strong  layers  of  Catawba,  were  then  carefully  placed,  and  covered  with  about 
six  inches  of  the  subsoil,  leaving  the  trench  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep  after  plant- 
ing the  vines,  and  remained  so  until  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  when  the  ground 
was  plowed  and  harrowed  to  a  level.  It  was  then  planted  with  strawberries  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  the  grape  growth  cut  down  to  one  bud.  In  1859  the  ground 
kept  well  stirred  and  free  of  weeds,  still  cultivating  strawberries,  and  using 
DO  manure  of  any  kind.    The  growth  of  this  season  was  cut  down  to  three  buds, 
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m  1860  there  was  a  small  show  of  fruit  on  many  of  the  vines.  Kept  the  weeds 
out  and  stirred  the  ground  often.  In  the  fall  removed  the  ground  around  each 
plant,  and  cut  away  all  surface  roots  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches ;  tilled  in  again, 
and  put  on  a  dressing  of  six  wheelbarrows  of  top  soil  to  one  of  hea  mannre,  well 
mixed,  spread  over  the  surface,  but  not  within  two  feet  of  the  stem  of  any  vinei 
This  was  the  first  manuring.  In  1861  I  gathered  the  fruit  from  four  vines,  and 
weighed  each  separately  ;  the  average  product  was  nineteen  lbs.,  and  not  an  inferior 
cluster  among  them.  The  whole  hundred  vines  averaged  fifteen  pounds,  which 
was  sold,  together  with  the  product  of  the  original  hundred  vines,  at  twelve  to 
sixteen  cents  per  pound.  Some  sales  were  made  at  twenty  cents ;  these  are  the 
New  York  wholesale  prices ;  and  the  crcip  marketed  was  twenty-five  hundred 
pounds.  In  additi<m  to  this,  we  reserved  a  liberal  supply  for  fiimily  use  up  to 
Christmas  ;  gladdened  the  hearts  of  many  friends  with  baskets  of  fruity  and  made 
a  barrel  of  choice  Catawba  wine,  all  from  two  hundred  vines.  I  shall  disoontinue 
the  cultivation  of  strawl>errie8  or  vegetables  between  the  rows,  and  in  their  place 
will  set  a  row  of  vines,  so  as  to  have  my  rows  six  feet  apart  instead  of  twelve, 
and  then  use  the  cultivator  and  hoe  to  keep  the  ground  clean  and  mellow.  I  have 
increased  my  vineyard  to  three  acres,  a  part  of  which  is  Delaware,  though  1  am 
quite  well  satisfied  with  the  Catawbas. 

My  training  is  on  the  renewal  system.  I  raise  three  canes,  two  of  which,  form- 
ing the  arms  or  side  canes,  are  tied  to  the  lower  wire ;  the  middle  one  extends  up- 
right,  and  is  pinched  in  at  the  top  of  the  trellis.  Eight  feet  apart  for  the  vines  ia 
better  than  ten.  I  pinch  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  two  leaves  beyond  the  fruit,  and 
do  not  disturb  the  laterals.  I  always  remove  the  secondary  shoots,  and  allow  not 
more  than  three  bunches  of  fruit  to  grow  an  any  one  shoot  If  much  fruit  ia 
grown,  1  reduce  the  clusters  on  each  shoot,  endeavoring  to  avoid  all  extremes  in 
pruning.  My  vines  have  never  been  covered  or  protected  in  winter,  and  don't 
seem  to  need  it.  The  thermometer  has  frequently  been  as  low  as  fifty-four  degrees 
below  freexing  point. 

[There  are  so  very  few  who,  in  making  a  vineyard,  keep  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pense, or  are  able  to  tell  how  many  pounds  they  have  raised  on  a  given  number 
of  vines,  that  our  readers  interested  in  grape  culture  will  consider  themselves  under 
obligations  to  Mr.  Murdfelt  for  his  important  facts  and  figures.  Even  on  his  own 
showing  the  results  might  have  been  larger ;  yet  they  have  been  such  as  would 
satisfy  most  men  under  like  circumstances.  We  shall  present  statements,  from 
other  reliable  parties,  all  going  to  show  that  native  grapes  may  be  grown  with 
profit ;  a  fact  in  regard  to  which  we  never  entertained  a  doubt.  All  will  not  suc- 
ceed alike,  owing  to  various  causes,  and  some  few  may  even  fail  altogether,  but 
the  great  fact  will  still  remain. — Ed.] 
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FRUIT  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

BT  O.  8.  WILLEY,  MADISON,  WIS. 

The  Northwest  sustains  so  close  a  connection  with  the  Eastern  clime  and 
nurseries,  that  a  word  may  not  be  amiss  referring  to  errors  committed  in  this 
part  by  the  otherwise  well-meaning  tree  growers,  who  have  been  so  largely  pa- 
tronized heretofore  by  this  section  of  the  country.  Our  soil  is  very  varied,  and 
exposures  of  every  description  have  to  be  contended  with  :  from  the  lightest  sand, 
through  the  various  degrees  of  limestone  formations  to  the  heaviest  clay  ;  and 
exposures  from  the  warmest  sunny  valleys,  to  the  bleakest  northern  hill  tops.  A 
list  of  sf>rts  adapted  to  the  one  would  be  an  almost  total  failure  in  or  upon  the 
other,  either  as  regards  soil  or  position.  The  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  trees 
have  been  sent  out  by  nurserymen,  adapted  to  different  soils,  have  led  to  much 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction,  upon  the  supposition  that  all  trees  will  thrive 
upon  the  limestone  formation  (geologically)  found  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  extending  as  far  north  as  La  Cross,  and  the  centre  1  portion  of  Columbia 
Co. ;  the  reverse  might,  and  probably  would  be  true  north  of  this,  known  as  the 
sand  region.  Then,  interspersed  over  both,  is  the  clay  tract,  principally  north  of 
Racine,  though  its  presence  is  quite  visible  most  of  the  way  upon  the  Lake  Shore, 
and  in  limited  districts  throughout  the  State. 

We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  Eastern  brethren  to  this  diversity  of  soil 
and  the  necessity  of  seeing  to  the  adaptability  of  sorts,  not  only  for  their,  but  our 
mutual  good.  The  winters  of  '56  and  '57  taught  the  West  a  valuable,  though  ex- 
pensive lesson,  which  in  some  sections  and  isolated  cases  of  sorts  yet  lingering,  is 
still  bringing  forth  its  fruits  of  wisdom  in  burying  the  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Baldwin,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Swaar,  Early  Harvest,  Rambo,  Fall  Pippin,  <fec. ; 
bat  in  some  cases  even  these  (the  tenderest  sorts  sent  out  from  the  East)  have 
produced  fine  specimens.  But  the  location  must  be  the  best,  viz.,  a  limestone 
formation,  upon  high  ground,  well  drained,  and  cool  aspect ;  northern  or  western 
to  be  preferred.     Tlie 

1.  Red  Astrachan  is  known  every  where,  and  succeeds  well. 

2.  Wine  Sap,  Fall  and  Winter,  are  gaining  many  friends,  being  in  some  in- 
stances the  only  sorts  remaining  of  an  eastern  purchase.    More  are  always  wanted. 

3.  Sweet  Wine  is  very  hardy  ;  an  upright,  strong  grower,  with  age  bears  well. 
Medium  size,  round,  dull  red,  on  greenish  yellow  ;  flesh  white,  tender ;  valuable 
for  cooking  or  stock  ;  too  sweet  for  eating.  In  use  through  the  winter.  This  is 
superseding  in  many  cases  the 

4.  Talman  Sweet,  which  is  also  an  abundant  bearer  ;  indeed,  after  obtaining  age, 
will  nearly  bear  itself  to  death  in  a  "  grass  orchard."  Requires  constant  feeding 
and  cultivation  to  sustain  its  vigor.  Both  of  the  last  two  sorts  are  being  planted 
extensively. 

5.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  and 
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6.  Fatneuse^  or  Snow^  upon  rich  soils  and  the  runestx>ne  regions,  succeed  admir- 
ably ;  especially  so  in  the  western  portion  of  Dane  and  all  of  Sauk  Ca>.,  where  the 
locations  are  high  and  well  drained. 

7.  Sops  of  Wine, 

8.  St.  Lawrence, 

9.  Autumn  Strawberry, 

10.  Bailey  Sweet, 

11.  Westjield  Seek-no  further, 

12.  Pomvie  Grise, 

13.  Baule's  Janet, 

14.  Bed  Bomaniie,  {or  OUpin  of  Downing), 

15.  English  Oolden  Basset,  are  all  adapted  to  this  same  latitude,  or  similar  ex- 
posure and  soil.  A  portion  of  them  will  succeed  reasonably  well  in  less  favored 
locations ;  as  Nos.  1, 3, 4,  7,  8, 14, 15  or  are  better  adapted  for  level  prairie  plant- 
ing (when  ridged  with  the  plow)  than  the  others  mentioned. 

16.  Perry  Busset  is  a  sort  sent  from  the  east  under  various  cognomens,  as  Win- 
ter  Russet,  Poughkeepsie  Russet,  Golden  Russet,  6ec  It  is  universally  hardy, 
succeeding  in  all  locations,  and  much  esteemed  every  where.  Tree  good  grower, 
forms  a  round  even  head ;  fruit  large,  fair,  and  excellent ;  keeps  well  through  the 
winter.     Too  many  can  not  be  had,  as  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  Russets. 

17.  Calvert,  esteemed  for  its  hardiness,  is  coming  into  favor ;  a  rapid  grower, 
and  makes  a  beautiful  orchard  tree,  productive.  Fruit  large,  yellowish ;  rather 
coarse,  sub-acid  ;  in  season  September  to  October. 

18.  Cider  (not  Smith's)  is  another  of  the  same  class,  succeeding  upon  well- 
drained  locations,  and  promises  to  be  very  successful  upon  our  rich  western  soils. 
Tree  very  hardy  and  vigorous ;  upright,  spreading.  Fruit  oval,  medium  size, 
striped,  white-fleshcd,  excellent  for  kitchen  or  dessert.  Season  September  to  Jan* 
uary, 

19.  Northern  Spy,  so  much  esteemed  now  at  the  East,  is  fast  gaining  ground 
here.  Fine  crops  of  it  have  been  raised  the  past  season  (^61.)  Its  characteristic 
of  late  blooming  will  endear  it  to  many  frosty  locations.  Tree  very  thrifty,  vig- 
orous grower,  requires  well  drained  soil  and  cool  aspect,  else  it  is  subject  to  sap 
blight.    Fruit  is  so  showy,  tender,  juicy  and  sprightly  that  it  is  a  universal  favorite. 

20.  Yellow  Bell/lower  is  rather  fickle,  and  quite  as  impatient  of  water  as  any 
sort  named.  Upon  well-drained  soils  it  succeeds,  though  very  tardy  in  bearing. 
A  rapid  grower,  forming  a  large  round  head  in  the  orchard,  but  its  impatience  of 
water,  if  near  the  surface,  will  greatly  retard  its  popularity. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  described  a  few  of  our  leading  sorts,  alluding  to  some  of 
their  characteristics  in  soil  and  habits,  enough,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  the  position  we 
wished  to  set  forth,  viz.,  the  benefit  to  the  West  at  least,  if  those  of  the  East 
i  ^  who  would  supply  us  with  the  good  and  beautiful,  would  give  the  subject  of  soil,  as- 
pect, and  varieties  a  little  more  serious  thought.  It  would  prove  to  our  benefit  and 
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their  credit  This  same  idea  is  as  applical^e  to  Pears  and  Cherries  as  to  the  Ap- 
pie ;  and  though  we  have  now  occnpted  twioe  the  spaoe  we  first  intended,  we  have 
not  jet  approached,  with  the  last  named,  the  *'  beginning  of  the  end." 

[We  confess  to  not  having  given  sufficient  attention  to  general  fruit  culture  in 
the  West,  especially  in  the  more  newly  formed  states.  We  have  a  lai^e  number 
of  readers  there  who  are  well-nigh  starving  for  information ;  and  we  thank  Mr. 
WlUey,  not  only  for  bis  article,  but  for  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  our  readers 
there,  that  in  good  time  we  shall  specially  attend  to  all  their  wants.  This  should  not 
prevent  Mr.  Willey,  however,  from  letting  us  see  the  *'end"  of  his  ''beginning." 
—En.] 
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ROOM  PLANTS. 

BT  ANDBXW  BBIDOBMAN,  NBW  TOBX. 

Therb  are  few  persons,  we  apprehend,  but  what  find  pleasure  in  the  presence  of 
plants  and  flowers,  and  would  desire  to  cultivate  them  in  their  dwellings  during 
the  long  winter  months,  if  any  method  could  be  devised  by  which  it  could  be  done 
successfully. 

We  might  propose  the  construction  of  an  additional  room  to  the  house,  but 
separate  from  it,  with  glass  roof,  and  heated  by  the  most  approved  method,  but 
that  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article ;  its  object  is  rather  to  suggest  means 
of  transforming  the  atmosphere  of  a  room,  so  that  plants  may  grow  and  bloom,  if 
not  as  perfectly  as  in  a  separate  apartment,  yet  sufficiently  well  to  gratify  many 
who  have  a  passionate  love  for  them,  but  who  now  experience  as  much  sorrow  as 
pleasure  by  their  efforts  at  cultivation. 

Before  the  introduction  of  gas  and  the  modem  heating  appliances  to  private 
dwellings,  it  was  the  privilege  of  most  of  the  residents  of  cities  to  have  their  stand 
,  of  plants,  and  in  many  instances  they  grew  and  bloomed  them  quite  as  success- 
fully as  in  a  greenhouse.  We  remember  only  a  few  years  since  of  having  a  table- 
of  plants  in  a  room  warmed  by  what  was  then  called  a  drum,  connected  with  the 
kitchen  stove  below ;  on  the  drum  was  an  evaporating  pan,  always  supplied  with- 
water.  The  plants  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  until  afler  2  o'clock  p.  m.  ;• 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  grew  and  flowered  extremely  well ;  the  Hyacinths, 
in  particular,  were  among  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  Changes,  which  are  not  all* 
improvements,  (though  so  called,)  in  the  construction  of  dwellings  and  methods  of 
heating  and  lighting,  have  rendered  equal  success  almost  impracticable,  and  l^e 
remedies  we  suggest  may  only  be  attended  with  partial  success ;  nevertheless,  we 
offer  them  with  the  hope  that  some  at  least  may  adopt  them,  and  receive  additional 
V  *  pleasure  thereby.  ^ 

We  will  not  occupy  your  space  by  a  disquisition  on  the  properties  of  air,  and 
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the  effect  prodooed  upoD  it  by  combtutloD,  respiration,  dsc,  but  will  aasutne  the 
position  that  the  atmoapHere  of  a  room,  under  saoh  ciroamstanees,  is  partially  de> 
prived  of  its  oxygen,  and  almost  wholly  desUtufee  of  moisture,  and  proceed  from 
thence  to  notice  the  remedies  as  applioable  to  plants,  believing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  condition  of  atmosphere  congenial  to  them  will  be  the  best  adapted  to 
wholesome  respiration,  and  conducive  to  the  health  of  persons  confined  therein. 

In  the  first  place  we  remark,  that  when  heat  is  generated  within  the  room  by  a 
stove,  or  any  othor  means,  water  should  be  placed  in  such  position  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  evaporation.  When  the  building  is  heated  by  hot-air  fur- 
naces, and  conducted  to  the  different  apartments  by  metal  or  clay  pipes,  every 
register  opening  into  the  rooms  should  be  famished  with  an  evaporator  of  sufficient 
size  to  hold  the  greatest  amount  of  water  that  can  be  infused  into  the  atmosphere 
by  the  most  approved  means  during  24  hours ;  if  the  evaporator  becomes  dry, 
the  odor  arising  from  the  scorching  of  the  sediment  will  be  any  thing  but  agreeable. 

Our  first  experiment  was  made  with  four  zinc  pans  inclosed  in  one  frame  to  fit 
the  opening  in  the  floor,  and  each  pan  connected  with  the  other  by  a  small  tube,  so  that 
by  pouring  water  into  one  of  them,  all  became  equally  full.  The  spaces  between  the 
pans  were  for  the  admission  of  the  heated  air,  being  large  in  the  center  and  diminish- 
ing towards  the  ends,  so  that  the  air  passing  through  would  with  more  certainty 
be  infused  with  the  watery  vapor  arising  from  the  pans.     This  first  experiment 
showed  that  four  quarts  of  water  could  be  entirely  evaporated  within  24  hours  from 
one  register  by  filling  it  twice  a  day.   A  larger  and  deeper  set  of  pans  might  be  oon- 
structed,  so  as  to  extend  from  beneath  the  flaps  of  the  register  to  the  oeiling  be- 
low, containing  a  greater  amount  of  water,  and  producing  an  increased  amount  of 
vapor,  besides  requiring  less  attention.    To  upright  registers,  t.  e.,  roisters  in  the 
sides  of  the  room,  an  evaporating  instrument  can  be  the  more  successfully  applied,    \ 
because  they  may  be  extended  any  distance  down  the  conductor ;  but  in  casea     | 
where  the  conductor  approaches  the  room  horizontally  it  will  be  necessary  to  ar-     ! 
range  the  pans  one  above  the  other,  always  keeping  in  mind  that  the  larger  the    '  ^ 
extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  beat,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  moisture    | ' 
eliminated.  1 1 

The  stand  or  table  for  plants  should  be  made  as  high  as  the  window  sill,  long  1 1 
enough  to  occupy  the  window  recess,  and  narrow  or  wide,  according  to  the  number  |  ' 
of  plants  to  be  accommodated.  The  top  of  the  stand  should  be  bordered  round  I ' 
at  least  two  inches  in  height,  and  lined  with  zinc  or  copper,  so  as  to  make  it  perfect- 
ly water  tight ;  the  tops  of  the  table  thus  formed  to  have  a  coating  of  leaf-moald, 
sand,  and  loam,  and  covered  with  rock-moss  leveled  up  to  the  rim  of  the  table, 
the  whole  to  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture,  and  always  kept  so. 

Before  placing  the  plants  on  the  table,  inclose  each  pot  in  one  a  size  larger. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  fill  the  space  between  the  pots  with  soil,  but  only  top- 
dress  them  with  ordinary  compost.  The  use  of  beach  sand  as  a  top  dressing  is  ofVen 
practiced,  but  is  objectionable,  because  it  forms  no  union  with  the  soil  in  the  pot, 
and  consequently  gives  no  indication  of  its  oondition. 
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Afler  having  thus  prepared  the  plants,  place  them  on  a  stand  with  a  saucer  un- 
der each  suited  to  the  size  of  the  pot.  The  plants  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  parties ;  a  good  method,  however,  is  to  dispose  of  the  larger  plants 
80  as  to  show  well  from  all  sides,  the  smaller  plants  to  be  placed  under  and  be- 
tween the  larger  ones,  presenting  the  appearance  of  woods  and  undergrowth,  as 
it  exists  in  nature.  Ferns,  Ljcopodiums,  and  other  plants  requiring  much  moist- 
ure, may  be  planted  in  the  soil  on  the  table  among  the  moss. 

The  double  pot  is  recommended,  because,  while  many  of  the  roots  of  plants 
seek  the  interior  to  draw  nourishment  from  the  soil  in  solution,  others  equally 
important  seek  the  inner  surface  of  the  pot  to  draw  nutriment  from  the  atmos- 
phere ;  if  the  pot  should  become  sufficiently  dry  through  the  heat  of  the  room  to 
wither  and  close  the  fibres  or  capillary  tubes  within  the  pot,  the  nourishment  de- 
rived from  this  source  would  be  excluded,  and  the  plants  must  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. By  the  use  of  the  double  pot  the  air  between,  or  passing  through  them, 
would  be  better  adapted  to  nourish  the  plant.  A  saucer  to  each  pot  is  proposed, 
not  that  it  should  receive  the  drainage  from  excessive  watering  and  hold  it  for  fu- 
ture absorption,  but  to  protect  the  roots  of  the  plants  contained  in  the  inner  pot 
from  too  much  moisture,  which  might  occur  if  the  plant  was  set  down  and  became 
imbedded  in  the  wet  moss  and  water  on  the  stand ;  it  would  do  no  harm,  however, 
if  a  little  w^ater  did  stand  in  each  saucer,  as  the  inner  pot  containing  the  roots 
would  be  elevated  by  the  outer  pot  to  beyond  the  readi  of  injury  by  excess  of 
moisture,  and  the  water  in  the  saucer  would  be  absorbed  by  the  outer  pot  and  dis* 
tributed  to  the  atmosphere. 
I  The  same  principle  of  the  double  pot  may  be  f4>plied  to  the  treatment  of  plants 
during  the  summer  months,  and  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
on  the  outer  surface  of  a  flower  pot  caases  much  the  same  injury  to  the  roots  of  a 
plant  as  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  room  would  occasion,  and  the  same  injurious 
results  'would  follow ;  hence  it  is  that  florists,  after  repotting  their  green-house 
plants  in  the  spring,  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  soil  or  ooal  ashes.  Coal 
ashes  is  preferred  for  this  purpose,  because  it  will  not  harbor  worms,  which  enter 
from  the  ordinary  soil  into  the  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  change  the 
whole  character  of  the  earth. 

We  may  safely  conclude  that  every  appliance  that  can  be  employed  that  will 
successfully  infuse  the  atmosphere  with  moisture  can  not  do  otherwise  than  benefit 
the  air  to  the  advantage  of  plants,  as  well  as  furnish  healthy  respiration  to  the 
human  lungs,  and  this  condition  of  air  it  should  be  our  study  to  create  in  every 
dwelling. 

Considerable  discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  the  watering  of  plants ;  ev- 
ery plant  should  be  supplied  with  enough  water  at  one  time  to  last  it  for  a  day  at 
least     Some  plants  will  absorb  a  much  larger  quantity  of  moisture  than  others ; 
A  a  quantity  of  water  that  would  sustain  one  plant  a  week,  may  be  absorbed  by 
^  another  plant  in  a  single  day.    The  quantity  that  each  will  require  may  easily  be 
ascertwned  by  observation. 
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All  plants  kept  in  rooms  and  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere  would  be  benefited 
by  syringing  or  watering  overhead  once  every  day.  A  convenient  and  simple 
appliance  may  be  constructed  with  little  expense,  to  protect  the  carpet  and  cur- 
tains of  the  room  from  injury  by  sprinkling,  and  that  is,  to  have  a  frame  made  to 
extend  a  foot  or  more  above  the  tops  of  the  plants  and  the  length  of  the  stand, 
two  other  frames  of  the  tame  height  and  the  width  of  the  stand,  and  hinged  to- 
gether so  as  to  fit  within  the  border  around  the  top,  the  three  frames,  after  being 
hinged,  to  be  covered  with  muslin,  and  well  coated  with  a  mixture  of  raw  and 
boiled  linseed  oil ;  this  screen  mny  also  be  used  to  protect  the  plants  from  the 
draught  of  the  window  during  cold  nights,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  shifting 
the  stand  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  In  ventilating  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  expose  the  plants  to  a  strong  current  of  air,  even  though  the  temperature  should 
be  moderately  warm ;  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  air  to  waft  gently  upon  them« 
If  the  weather  be  cold,  air  should  be  admitted  by  lowering  the  upper  sash,  which 
should  be  kept  open  as  long  as  the  safety  of  the  plants  will  permit ;  on  the  approoch 
of  night  all  means  of  ventilation  should  be  closed.  The  average  temperature  to  be 
maintained  should  not  be  over  sixty  during  the  day,  or  lower  than  forty  during  the 
night ;  a  few  degrees  higher  or  lower  could  do  no  injury,  provided  the  two  extreme 
temperatures  of  day  and  night  did  not  vary  more  than  twenty  degrees. 

[Mr.  Bridgeman's  article  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal  by  all  who 
grow  plants  in  rooms,  or  who  propose  doing  so.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid 
on  the  point  of  furnishing  moisture  to  the  atmosphere.  The  evaporating  pans 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bridgeman  will  be  found  an  important  means  of  effecting  this 
purpose.  If,  in  using  saucers  under  the  pots,  water  is  found  to  accumulate  in 
them,  (which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  with  double  pots,)  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  used  will  be  fully  accomplished  by  inverting  them. — ^Eo.] 
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FRUrr  TREE  PLANTING— CAUSES  OF  ITS  FAILURE. 

BT   WILLIAM  BACOK,  BICHMOND,  MASS. 

Who  can  tell  the  number  of  fruit  trees  that  have  been  planted  in  the  oonntrj 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years?  That  they  have  been  many,  every  observer 
knows  full  well ;  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  amounted  to  no  more  than 
the  setting  of  so  many  dry  poles.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  men  laboring  in  tree 
setting,  who  did  not  seem  to  give  more  labor  than  they  would  have  done  in  set 
ting  a  hop-pole,  much  less  than  in  setting  a  bar  post ;  simply  a  hole  as  lar^ge 
square  as  the  blade  of  the  shovel,' and  of  a  depth  of  two-thirds  its  length,  w; 
made,  sometimes  in  swarded  land  that  for  long  years  had  not  polished 
share,  and  the  roots  of  the  tree  thrust  in,  and  the  earth  and  turf  replaced 
the  labor  of  planting  an  orchard  was  soon  over.     We  have  seen  many 
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planted  die,  just  what  they  should  do,  if  the/  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  not  use  them  better.  And  then  we  have  heard  vile  anathemas  denounced 
on  nurserymen  "  who  sold  such  miserable  trees,"  and  that  it  would  not  do  to 
bring  trees  from  such  a  section  of  country,  the  soil  and  climate  were  so  differ* 
ent.  We  have  heard  those  who  carelessly  planted  trees,  and  very  properly  lost 
them,  say, ''  We  would  like  an  orchard,  but  have  tried  setting  out  trees,  and  they 
would  not  do  any  thing.  My  soil  or  the  seasons,  or  some  thing,  is  so  different 
from  what  it  formerly  was,  that  trees  fail,  and  I  have  given  up  trying  to  raise 
them.'* 

Touching  the  first  of  these  excuses  of  want  of  success,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that,  as  a  body  of  men,  our  nurserymen  are  as  honest  as  any  other  class. 
In  our  experience,  we  have  sent  orders  for  trees,  and  have  had  them  filled  as  mudi 
to  our  satisfaction  as  though  we  had  been  on  the  ground  to  see  to  selecting,  taking 
up,  and  packing  ourselves.  That  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  class,  is  very 
possible.  Indeed,  it  is  very  strange  if  there  are  none.  It  becomes  purchasers  to 
find  who  these  exceptions  are,  and  let  them  alone  before  beginning  with  them. 
We  fully  believe  there  are  honest  men  enough  in  the  world  for  all  honest  men  to 
deal  with.  To  cure  dishonest  ones,  it  is  prudent  to  let  them  alone  until  they  are 
willing  to  act  on  principles  of  probity,  and  thus  we  would  dispose  of  the  first  ob. 
jection  to  raising  fruit  trees. 

**  The  soil  and  seasons  are  so  different."  With  regard  to  the  soil,  this  assertion, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  country,  is  partly  true  and 
partly  false.  The  soil,  what  remains  of  it,  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  ages  ago. 
The  same  rocks  are  disintegrating  now  that  were  crumbling  to  pieces  for  time  in- 
definite before  the  arm  of  cultivation  had  gathered  the  first  bountiful  harvest  that 
civilization  had  called  forth  from  the  teeming  bosom  of  fertility.  It  is  only  the 
circumstances  of  the  earth  have  changed.  Continued  croppings  and  careless  tillage 
have  to  a  great  extent  effected  this.  What  quantities  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  wool, 
grain,  hay,  and,  indeed,  all  marketable  substances  that  the  earth  brings  forth  by 
cultivation,  have  been  taken  and  sold  from  off  the  farms  and  gardens  of  the  coun- 
try, for  which  no  restorative  properties  have  been  returned  1  Considering  the 
amount  of  soil  that  has  been  so  taken  off  and  disposed  otf  it  is  in  no  way  strange 
that  mother  earth  sinks  back  exhausted  into  her  own  lap,  and  refuses  to  labor  as 
she  did  in  her  youth,  for  the  benefit  of  her  earth-robbing  children.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  her  once  deep,  virgin  soil  sinks  down  to  a  few  fertile  inches,  and  becomes 
cold,  and  hard,  and  damp,  as  she  settles  into  the  lethargy  induced  by  labor ;  no 
marvel  that  her  natural  drains  and  water  courses,  that  fed  the  beautiful  springs  of 
other  years,  have  become  clogged  up,  and  that  their  waters  spread  and  settle  when 
they  can,  giving  clamminess  to  soils  that  once  were  light,  and  acidity  where  once 
all  was  sweetness. 

*'  The  soil  is  changed."    Not  in  its  primitive  condition  so  much  as  in  its  pro-  CI 
ductive  powers.    It  has  been  robbed  of  the  strength  which  was  accumulated  by    If 
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ages  of  forest  growth  and  deoay,  when  each  year  it  produced  more  and  retained 
aU.  The  economy  of  nature  has  farther  been  disturbed.  Her  pores  have  been 
closed  up,  so  that  the  powers  of  absorpUon  and  evaporation  have  beoome  inactive 
and  unhealthy.  Man,  not  nature,  has  effected  this  change  for  the  worse.  Man 
has  the  means  to  apply  the  remedy  for  the  evil  he  has  so  heedlessly  inflicted.  He 
should  have  gratitude  to  do  it ;  at  least  his  self-interest  ought  to  set  him  at  worlc. 
How  to  do  it,  may  be  a  question. 

There  are  two  conditions  existing  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  soil  in  the  older 
portions  of  the  country,  denoting  that  it  has  changed,  and  that  fruit  trees  will  not 
succeed  as  well  as  they  formerly  did.  One  of  these  is  a  superabundance  of  moist- 
ure in  wet  seasons,  and  a  great  lack  of  it  in  dry  ones.  This  may  seem  a  contradic- 
tion, but  it  is  not.  Such  lands  are  too  wet  in  rainy  periods,  because  all  the  water 
that  ftUs  upon  them,  and  perhaps  more,  is  compelled  to  remain  on  or  near  the 
surfkce.  The  natural  chanoels  for  removing  it  have  become  clogged,  so  that  it 
can  not  pass  away.  Then  the  earth  beneath  has  been  robbed  so  that  it  has  become 
compact.  Its  pores  sre  closed  so  that  it  can  not  absorb  this  water,  and  retain  it 
in  its  reservoirs,  to  be  taken  off  again  through  the  same  pores  for  the  benefit  of 
plants,  as  their  circumstances  need.  There  it  remains  surface  water,  or  water  just 
below  the  surface,  until  the  storms  are  past,  and  the  thirsty  air  drinks  it  in  parti- 
cle by  particle,  until  a  baked  dryness  marlcs  the  place  once  almost  a  quagmire. 
The  condition  of  the  soil  may  or  may  not  be  quite  so  bad  as  we  have  shown.  Cir- 
cumstances may  change  with  locality.  Cause  and  effect  may  vary  in  degree  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  There  is  much  land  in  this  condition  in  various  degrees, 
within  our  knowledge.  The  character  of  all  crops  changes  on  such  lands.  Grains 
die  out  upon  them.  The  finer  grasses  die  earlier  here  than  in  proper  soils,  and  are 
succeeded  by  coarse,  sour  ones,  if  any  at  all,  that  even  the  beasts  of  the  field  re- 
ject Can  trees  grow  in  such  soils  1  Turn  them  out  to  common  and  see  what 
happens.  The  willow  may  live,  but  it  will  not  flourish  there.  How  much  less, 
then,  can  a  fruit  tree  succeed  ?  Their  planting  out  may  well  be  given  up,  because 
the  candiiwn  of  tiie  soil  {not  the  §oil )  is  changed. 

The  condition  of  this  soil  can  be  changed  again.  It  can  be  niade  as  fertile  as  it 
was  in  the  first  harvest  that  moved  over  the  ruins  of  the  forest  which  gave  way  to 
the  wheat  field.  It  can  be  made  to  produce  as  large  and  as  beautiful  fruit  trees 
now,  as  were  those  that  took  the  place  of  the  Oak,  the  Maple,  the  Chestnut,  or  the 
stately  Elm.  How?  Let  man  retrace  his  steps  and  repair  the  evils  he  bas 
wrought.     The  earth  it  the  same. 

To  do  this,  there  are,  in  the  first  place,  two  very  important  labors  to  be  per- 
formed. First,  thorough  draining ;  after  that,  deep  and  thorough  culture.  There 
are  other  things  that  may  follow,  but  these  are  the  main  considerations.  Make 
your  land  so  dry  that  there  will  be  no  excessive  moisture  in  storms.  Open  the 
water  courses  so  that  no  water  will  remain  standing  there  to  freeze  and  thaw  witb 
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mty  be  called  from  beneath  in  dry  times,  and  the  roots  of  the  tree  may  travel   ^ 
free  and  unrestrained  to  gather  food  and  support  for  the  beautiful  structure  over 
them. 

[Mr.  Bacon  has  here  painted  a  life-like  picture  with  the  pencil  of  an  artist.     It 
is  only,  unfortunately,  too  true,  and  needs  no  embellishment  at  our  hand. — Ed.] 


NOTES  ABOUT  THE  ACACIA   (YELLOW  LOCUST.) 

BT  S.  L.  B.,  BBOOKDALX   FARM,  MX. 

Im  additon  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bement  upon  this  tree — ^vol.  xvL,  page  169— 
I  desire  to  add  a  few  notes  concerning  its  history,  uses,  quality,  growth,  etc.,  and 
in  doing  so  I  shall  present  several  extracts  from  a  work  upon  the  Acada,  published 
by  subscription  in  1842,  by  William  Withers,  of  Holt,  Norfolk,  England. 

The  Acacia  originally  derived  its  name  from  the  botanist  who  raised  it  from 
seed,  and  introduced  it  into  Europe;  this  was  John  Robin,  an  eminent  naturalist, 
and  one  of  the  professors  of  Le  Jardin  d$9  Flanies,  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV. — 1600 — ^that  this  service  was  rendered  to  Europe,  and  Linnseus  decided 
that  the  benefit  should  be  commemorated  by  calling  the  tree  Bobinia  pgeudo* 
acacia.  When  first  introduced  into  France,  it  was  rapidly  propagated,  for  all 
were  eager  to  have  it  on  their  ground.  Its  rapid  growth,  the  sweet  scent  of  its 
flowers,  and  the  graceful  beauty  of  its  foliage  won  for  it  great  admiration ;  but 
as  the  tree  became  more  common,  this  interest  died  away,  fiishion  dianged,  and 
the  Acacia  was  lefl  neglected.  The  form  of  the  leaves  is  very  graceful ;  they  are 
conjugate,  and  composed  of  leaflets  which  are  soft  to  the  touch,  of  a  lively  green 
color,  and  are  unattractive  to  insects.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  when  the 
bark  and  wood  of  the  tree  are  infested — according  to  Dr.  Harris — by  the  grubs 
of  nz  or  seven  species  of  insects. 

If  planted  ip  a  situation  &vorable  to  its  growth,  the  Acacoa  assumes  an 
elegant,  tufted  appearance,  admitting  the  rays  of  light,  whidi  break  playfully 
through  its  open  branches.  Not  unfrequently  the  tree  is  trained  against  a  trellis 
so  situated  that  its  foliage  shall  produce  a  pleasing  effect  of  light  and  shade.  The 
foliage  becomes  more  dense  as  warm  weather  advances,  whereas  that  of  most  other 
trees  suffers  and  droops  when  long  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  bears 
pruning  remarkably  well.  In  writing  of  the  flowers  of  the  Acacia,  Mr.  Withers 
says :  **  It  produces  numerous  clusters  of  milk-white  flowers,  the  odor  of  which 
is  diffused  to  a  considerable  distance.  It  sometimes  comes  into  blossom  during  the 
first  year  in  which  it  is  planted.  The  scent  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  orange-flower. 
An  arbor  of  Robinias  is  sufficient  to  perfume  a  large  garden.  The  flowers  are, 
however,  very  fugacious,  lasting  only  about  eight  days ;  but  they  do  not  lose  their 
perfiime,  which  may  be  communicated  to  pomades,  liquors,  and  syrups.    It  is  said 
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that  in  St.  Domingo  they  distil  a  most  excellent  liqour  from  the  flower  of  the 
Acacia." 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  wood  of  the  Acacia  for  timber,  I  will  give  aa 
extract  from  V.  de  Feuilke,  a  French  author,  who  prepared  a  verj  learned 
treatise  on  the  ^'Comparative  Value  of  Indigenous  and  Naturalized  Trees."  He 
states  that  ^  the  Bobinia,  on  account  of  its  general  utility,  is  one  of  the  best  trees 
ever  imported  from  North  America  into  Europe."  This  author's  dose  obser- 
vation led  him  to  conclude  that  the  wood,  in  its  green  state,  possesses,  bulk  for 
bulk,  more  ligneous  qualities  and  less  sap  than  any  other  tree.  A  cubic  foot, 
according  to  his  calculations,  weiglis  58  pounds  11  ounces;  and  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
dry  wood  lost  in  weight  only  about  three  pounds.  This  writer  also  observes  that 
one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  in  the  different  kinds  of  wood  is  the  bulk 
they  lose  in  drying.  Dr.  Darlington,  in  bis  '^Agricultural  Botany,"  writes:  ''The 
Locust  attains  its  greatest  perfection  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  it  reaches 
to  the  height  of  ninety  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  four  feet.  The  timber  is  one  of  the 
roost  valuable,  whether  for  strength  or  durability ;  in  the  former  quality  it  ranks 
but  little  below  the  oak,  while  its  resistance  to  decay,  even  when  exposed  to  the 
most  destructive  influences,  exceeds  that  of  the  wood  of  any  other  of  our  forest 
trees."  Loudon,  in  his  "Arboretum,"  publishes  the  result  of  experiments  at  the 
government  dock-yards  in  Liverpool,  to  determine  the  real  qualities  of  the  Locust^ 
and  it  is  shown  from  these  investigations  that  the  wood  grown  in  good  soil,  in  a 
favorable  situation,  "  is  heavier,  harder,  stronger,  more  rigid,  more  elastic,  and 
tougher  than  the  best  English  oak?' 

M.  Neuchatlau,  a  distinguished  French  botanist,  who  published  a  short  treatise 
on  the  Acacia,  which  was  translated  and  issued  in  England  some  twenty  years 
ago,  in  speaking  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  tree  says :  "In  the  park  of  Enghien 
some  Robinias  were  raised  from  seed,  which  in  the  course  of  three  years  and  a 
half  had  attained  the  height  of  25  feet,  and  were  9^  inches  in  girth.  It  is  evident 
that  these  trees  must  have  been  grown  in  very  &vorable  soil ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  Acacia  pushes  very  rapidly  at  the  early  stages  of 
its  growth,  producing  branches  over  six  feet  and  a  half  in  leng^,  at  one  flowing 
of  the  sap."  This  writer  also  states  that  at  Rochette,  near  Melem,  he  measured 
some  of  these  trees  which  had  grown  nine  feet  and  ten  inches  in  one  year.  An 
intelligent  cultivator  who  resided  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  published  the  following  concerning  the  rapid  growth  of  this  tree: 
"  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  tree  which  vegetates  so  n^idly  as  the  Acacia. 
In  the  month  of  April,  I  cut  down  a  young  tree  which  was  nearly  seven  feet  in  height, 
to  make  two  hoops.  In  the  following  October,  the  shoot  that  had  proceeded  from 
the  stock  was  ten  feet  high,  and  three  and  one  half  inches  in  circumference.  I  once 
passed  a  silken  thread  round  one  of  my  Acacias  in  the  month  of  June,  and  five 
days  afterwards  the  thread  was  buried  in  the  bark." 

A  Frenchman  who  resided  in  this  country  in  1786,  contributed  to  the  Agricul^ 
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tarai  Society  in  Paris,  a  report  originally  published  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Society  for  that  year.  He  says  in  Ms  introduction  that  he  does  not  write  as  a 
sctentifio  botanist,  but  only  as  a  cultivator;  and  in  the  report  he  gives  a  particular 
account  of  all  relating  to  the  caltore  of  the  Acacia  as  it  came  under  his  observa- 
tion at  that  time.  I  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  this  report  as  being  of  interest : 
^The  two-thomed  Acacia  {Eohinia  pseudo-aeacia)  is  indigenous  in  the  Middle 
States.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  Massachusetts.  The  colonists  were  first  induced  to  distinguish 
this  tree  from  a  multitude  of  others,  by  the  order,  arrangement,  and  beauty  of 
its  leaves,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  its  flowers.  They  soon,  however,  ascertained 
the  astonishing  durability  of  its  wood,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and,  struck 
by  the  advantages  thus  offered  to  them,  they  collected  the  seeds  and  formed  nurs. 
eries  of  the  plants,  particularly  in  the  County  of  Lancaster.  Shortly  after  this 
they  began  to  plant  the  tree  in  ikvorite  spots,  before  their  doors  and  round  the 
grass  plots  where  the  American  women  are  accustomed  to  spread  out  their  linen 
to  whiten  by  exposure  to  the  dew.  It  was  soon  observed  that  the  shade  of  the 
tree,  so  far  from  producing  aridity  of  the  soil,  and  destroying  the  grass  beneath 
it,  strengthened  the  herb,  and  rendered  it  sweet  and  luscious,  so  that  cattle  ate  it 
with  greater  avidity  than  any  grass  that  grew  elsewhere.  This  induced  agricul- 
turists to  plant  it  in  meadows,  and  similar  results  ensued.  Soon  after,  the  Acacia 
was  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  wells  and  running  brooks,  and  especially  near  those 
places  where  horses  were  taken  to  water,  with  a  view  to  afford  both  shade  and 
shelter." 

^  The  Americans  make  use  of  the  Acacia  to  secure  the  banks  of  their  rivers 
frcnn  injury  whidi  they  are  liable  to  sustain  from  the  combined,  efiect  of  ice,  rain, 
wind,  thaw,  and  the  power  of  the  sun.  These,  by  causing  the  banks  to  yield  and 
crumble  down,  obstruct  navigation,  and  sometimes  carry  away  a  portion  of  the 
neighboring  fields.  To  obviate  inconvenience,  this  occasioned  the  natives  to  plant 
Acacias  very  dosely  together ;  and  by  keeping  their  heads  constantly  cut  to  the 
bdght  of  bushes,  they  cause  the  roots  to  ramify  to  a  great  distance,  and  thus  the 
banks  are  held  firmly  together,  and  effectually  preserved  from  the  destructive 
operations  of  the  waters." 

This  aame  author,  in  his  ^'  Memoir  of  the  Acacia,"  tells  an  anecdote  to  illustrate 
the  rapid  growth  and  value  of  this  tree : 

A  friend  of  his,  the  year  he  was  married,  planted  fourteen  acres  of  the  Acacia, 
intending  not  to  touch  them  until  his  first  diild  should  be  married.  He  took  no 
other  care  of  them  than  to  have  them  properly  fenced  off.  At  the  age  of  22  his 
too  was  desirous  to  settle  in  life,  and  wished  the  assistance  of  his  father.  He 
seot  to  a  ship-carpenter  and  sold  wood  of  the  Acacia  plantation  to  him  for  $1,300, 
for  "which  he  purchased  an  estate  for  his  son  in  Lancaster  County.  Three  years 
a/ler  he  established  his  daughter  in  the  same  way,  and  in  like  manner  provided  a 
ibrtune  for  all  his  children. 
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Wiillam  Cobbett,  who  resided  in  this  oountry  during  the  yean  170^1800, 
produced  quite  a  mania  for  the  Aoacia  in  Enj^d  about  the  year  1823.  He 
wrote  largely  in  its  ftvor,  describing  the  timber  as  "absolutely  indestructible  by 
the  powers  of  earth,  ur,  and  water,^'  and  calling  it  the  ^'  tree  of  trees.''  He 
was  at  this  time  engaged  in  importing  tons  of  seed  and  trees  from  this  country, 
calling  them  ZoetMl  trees,  since  which  time  this  name  has  been  superseded  for 
that  of  the  original  one— -^oacto. 

[A  very  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  trees.  As  a  timber  tree  its  value  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other 
that  can  be  planted.  We  esteem  it  a  very  beautiful  and  striking  tree  for  land- 
scape efiect,  though  seldom  used  for  that  purpose.  Its  effects  in  the  way  of  light 
and  shade  can  be  produced  by  no  other.  It  will  grow  in  almost  in  any  soiL 
Some  of  the  poorest  lands  of  Long  Island  are  covered  with  it.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose  that  its  leaves  are  not  preyed  upon  by  insects;  these,  thus 
iar,  are  confined  to  localities,  but  gradually  spreading*  In  September  we  have 
seen  plantations  of  thousands  of  trees  completely  browned  by  an  insect  whidi 
eats  out  the  green  matter  (chlarophyl)  between  the  epidermis. — Ed.] 
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GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  PIECES  OF  THE  ROOT  OF  THE 

WILD  FOX  GRAPE. 

BT   BORTIOOLA. 

SxvBRAL  years  .ago  I  read  something  about  grafting  the  grape  vine  on  pieces  of 
the  root  of  the  wild  Fox  grape,  and,  fond  as  I  am  of  experiments,  I  concluded  to 
try  it  as  soon  as  I  should  have  an  opportunity.     In  the  spring  following,  having 
come  into  possession  of  two  very  vigorous  plants  of  the  Anna^  I  sent  a  man 
out  into  a  neighboring  swamp  to  dig  some  roots  of  the  Fox  grape*    This  took 
place  on  the  fourth  of  April,  while  the  ground  was  still  frozen  in  many  places  not 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.    I  chose  only  such  parts  of  the  root  as  were  aoo- 
culent,  not  woody,  and  not  much  thicker  than  a  goose-quill,  and  cut  them  Into 
pieces  from  five  to  six  inches  long,  being  careful  to  take  only  pieces  that  had  some 
fibres.    The  method  of  grafting  was  the  common  cleft  grafting ;  some  of  the  set 
ons,  however,  I  spliced  on,  tying  every  one  of  them  with  woolen  yam,  and  waxing 
the  tops  of  the  roots  around  the  scions.    Each  sdon  had  two  buds.    They  were 
planted  so  deep  that  the  uppermost  bud  was  just  visible  above  the  ground.  *  To  be 
perfectly  accurate,  I  should  have  stated  that  a  stump  about  an  inch  long  was  left 
above  the  uppermost  bud  of  the  scion. 

I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  every  one  of  them  grow.  They  were  twenty*, 
three  in  number.  A  gentleman  of  large  experience  in  propagating  the  vine,  when 
he  saw  my  young  plants,  expressed  his  surprise  at  my  success. 
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At  the  same  time  I  grafted  similar  pieces  of  root  with  scions  of  but  one  eye 
each.  Some  of  them  took  very  readily,  i.  e.,  Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  Con- 
cord, yet  some  of  the  very  same  kinds  did  not.  This  was  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility to  plant  them  deep  enough ;  they  dried  up. 

Although  I  had  succeeded  so  well,  yet  my  interest  in  cultivating  the  grape  vine 
was  then  exclusively  confined  to  experiments  for  their  own  sake,  so  that  I  neg- 
lected the  plants,  part  of  which  were  accidentally  destroyed.  Those  left  I  took 
up  in  the  second  fidl  after  planting.  The  union  of  the  scions  and  roots  was  so 
perfect,  that  I  was  unable  to  discover  the  place  where  it  had  been  effected.  The 
roots  were  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long. 

That  I  should  feel  very  much  encouraged  by  this  experiment,  was  very  natu- 
ral ;  consequently  I  persuaded  several  ft-iends  of  mine  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
propagating.  Last  spring  I  grafted  in  the  same  way  more  than  fonr  hundred 
Annas,  Delawares,  Diancu,  HerbemaniSy  and  a  great  many  other  kinds,  with  so 
much  confidence,  that  I  made  simultaneously  arrangements  for  transplanting  them 
as  soon  as  necessary,  promising  to  my  friends  lots  of  them.  They  took  nicely, 
but  after  they  had  developed  one  or  two  leaves  each,  svkrt  onb  of  thbic  died  ! 

I  can  hardly  say  whether  I  prefer  my  former  success  to  this  failure,  which,  be- 
ing so  general  that  there  was  not  a  nngU  exception,  induced  me  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  to  find  out  the  cause.  In  this,  I  think,  I  succeeded  perfectly  ;  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  th^  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  into  the  secret,  on  the  condition 
that  each  of  them  who  is  in  a  proper  condition  shall  try  my  experiments,  either 
to  verify  or  explode  them. 

As  stated  in  the  above,  I  planted  the  grafted  roots  so  deep  that  the  uppermost  eye 
projected  just  above  the  ground.  Here  I'  will  add  that  I  planted  them  perpendieu- 
ktrly.  Last  spring,  however,  I  planted  them  slantingly  ;  in  fact,  I  laid  them  in 
a  Airrow  wide  enough  to  receive  them,  inclining  against  a  little  ridge  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees.  Hie  scions  had  very  little  soil  on  them  to  protect  them  against 
sudden  atmospheric  changes ;  so  every  one  of  them  was  destroyed  by  the  late 
frosts  of  the  spring.  Had  I  planted  them  ae  deep  as  I  did  the  firet  time^  the  hud 
juet  above  the  junction  would  have  been  safe. 

When  ^  £1  Medico'*  reads  this,  he  will  easily  believe  that  I  should  wish  to  be 
able  to  annihilate  the  qMice  stretching  between  him  and  myself.  I  greet  him  with 
the  words  of  Tibullus :  ^*  Vivite  felices,  memores  et  vivite  nostri !" 

[By  a  strange  coincidence  we  have  both  El  Medico  and  Horticola  in  our  present 
number.  We  embrace  the  occasion  to  place  their  hands  together,  and  con- 
gratulate them  as  *'  fratres  gemini'*  in  grape  grafting  under  difficulties. — £o.] 
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RESTORATION  OF  FROZEN  PLANTS. 

BY  PETBR  HBNDKRSOK,  JER8BT  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  confess  myself  somewhat  mystified  by  the  philosophio  theory 
of  your  correspondent,  Daniel  Barker,  in  last  month^s  HoRticcLTURisT,  on  this 
subject ;  the  reasoning  is  too  profound  for  my  apprehension.  I  can  not  follow  bim, 
and  can  only  understand  his  deductions,  from  which  I  entirely  disagree. 

He  says  "^  it  follows  that  the  application  of  water  should  commence  before  there 
is  any  alteration  in  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  astmosphere  :'*  by  which 
is  meant,  I  suppose,  that  on  finding  our  plant-house  frozen  on  getting  up  in  the 
morning,  we  must  not  apply  fire,  but  water.  1  am  afraid  Mr.  Barker  will  find  few 
converts  to  that  doctrine,  no  matter  how  fine  he  may  show  it  in  theory^-disastrous 
experience  in  practice  is  strongly  against  it.  Wo  will  suppose  that,  on  entering 
a  green-house  at  six  in  the  morning,  we  find  the  plants  frozen,  the  thermometer 
marking  26  degrees,  with  an  outside  temperature  below  zero,  and  a  high  wind 
from  the  north ;  under  such  circumstances  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  thermometer 
fall  from  2  to  4  degrees  before  fire,  with  all  possible  speed,  could  be  got  to  act 
on  the  flue  or  pipes.  Would  Mr.  Barker,  under  such  circumstances,  still  persist 
in  applying  cold  water  ?  If  he  did,  he  may  rest  assured  that  it  would  dissipate 
his  fine  theory  and  the  existence  of  every  tender  plant  at  the  same  time. 

I  know  that  the  opinion  is  very  general  that  when  plants  are  frozen  they  are 
benefited  by  being  shaded  from  the  sun*s  rays,  and  by  gentle  syringings  of  cold 
water ;  but  with  all  deference  to  the  belief,  I  must  say  that  my  own  experience 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  doubtful  remedy.  We  are  too  apt  to  re- 
ceive a  handed-down  maxim  of  this  kind  as  a  fact,  without  investigation  or  exper- 
iment. Getting  a  house  of  plants  frozen  is  always  a  serious  and  vexatious  matter, 
and  few  have  courage  enough  to  experiment,  but  at  once  apply  the  popular  rem- 
edy. And  as  a  sick  man  may  use  a  harmless  quack  medicine,  if  it  results  in  a 
cure,  (!)  the  medicine  is  lauded  by  the  grateful  patient ;  if  he  dies,  he  was  too  far 
gone  for  recovery.  Just  so  with  a  frozen  plant.  If  Jack  Frost  has  laid  his  hand 
but  lightly  on,  it  will  recover,  medicine  or  no  medicine ;  but  if  severe  enough  to 
rupture  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  plant,  all  the  remedies  in  the  world  will  not  avail. 

I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  testing  this  matter,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
February  of  last  year — the  coldest  of  my  experience.  Our  means  of  heating 
were  found  entirely  inadequate  to  keep  out  the  frost ;  the  consequence  was  that  I 
had  several  of  my  green-houses  frozen,  two  of  them  very  badly,  but  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  frozen  only  at  one  end  of  the  house.  Although  I  had  no  fiiith  in  the 
shading  and  sprinkling  remedy,  I  resolved  still  further  to  confirm  my  unbelief. 

One  house  containing  Verbenas  was  shaded  and  sprinkled  in  the  orthodox  style, 
afi^er  the  thermometer  had  reached  82  degrees.    The  other,  containing  Fuchsias,  c 
Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  &c,  was  left  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  without  sprinkling. 
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Now  mark  the  result.  In  tach  house  for  the  first  fonr  or  five  sashes,  where  the 
frost  had  struck  severely,  all  were  killed  outright ;  in  the  next  four  or  five  sashes, 
some  were  killed,  and  some  severely  injured ;  the  remaining  part  of  houses  being 
but  slightly  frozen,  were  nearly  free  from  injury.  The  effects  in  each  house  were 
as  nearly  alike  as  they  could  be ;  there  was  no  difference  perceptible  in  the  house 
where  the  remedy  was  applied,  and  where  it  was  not. 

But  doctors  difier,  and  1  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  differ  with  your  august  self  in 
this  matter.  But  the  next  time  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  get  **  caught"  by 
our  arch-enemy,  make  "  two  divides'*  of  your  parlor  pets,  faithfully  and  hope- 
fully sprinkle  the  one  lot,  and  leave  the  other  unbaptized  heathens,  and  give  the 
result  to  your  readers. 

[We  leave  Mr.  Barker  to  respond  in  his  own  behalf.  We  have  stated  our  practice 
to  consist  in  shading  the  plants,  raising  the  temperature  very  gradually  a  few  de- 
grees above  the  freezing  point,  and  then  applying  cold  water.  Our  success  has 
been  almost  uniform;  Mr.  Henderson  confesses  to  a  decided  loss  in  both  his 
cases;  we  therefore  feel  warranted  in  holding  to  our  plan  for  the  present.  We  mean, 
however,  to  give  his  a  faithful  trial  at  the  first  unfortunate  opportunity.  But  his 
plan  does  not  differ  so  materially  from  ours  as  would  at  first  sightxappear ;  for  the 
coating  of  ice  on  the  glass  of  a  green-house  forms  a  very  good  shade  indeed,  though 
in  a  bad  case  we  should  want  something  additional.  Plants  may  undoubtedly 
sometimes  be  so  frozen  as  to  be  past  recovery  ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  our  plan,  fiiithfully  observed,  will  in  a  majority  of  cases  prove  decidedly 
efficacious.  We  have  here  a  fine  field  for  experiment,  but  a  costly  one.  Mr. 
Henderson's  article  was  intended  for  our  last  number,  but  was  crowded  out. — Ed.] 
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YELLOW  NELUMBO,  OR  WATER  CHINQUAPIN  {Nelumbium  luteum.) 

Turn  Nelumbium,  and,  indeed,  all  kinds  of  water  plants,  have  received  increased 
attention  since  the  introduction  of  the  Victoria  regia.  The  N.  speciosum,  a  finer 
species  than  the  N.  luteum,  but  much  more  tender,  was  first  grown  here  under 
glass  by  the  late  Mr.  Hogg ;  indeed,  we  think  he  was  the  first  one  to  make 
speciosum  bloom.  Of  N.  luteum  we  have  received  a  package  of  seed  from  a 
friend  in  Woodstock,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  distribute 
among  those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it  either  under  glass  or  in  artificial  ponds.  It 
is  hardy  in  the  Northern  States.  With  the  seed  we  received  the  following  notes, 
which  will  be  found  instructive  and  interesting : 

'*  The  Water  Chinquapin  has  the  largest  flower  of  any  plant  native  in  the 
Northern  States.  Its  habit  is  much  like  that  of  the  Pond  Lilies,  and  it  is  com- 
mon in  the  waters  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  though  rare  in  the  Middle 
and    Eastern.    It  grows  readily,  and   can   easily  be  introduced  in  favorable 
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looalities ;  and  with  its  eoormoud j  large  leaves  and  flowers  would  make  a  hand- 
some addition  to  our  list  of  water-plants.  Bartram,  in  his  TVavels,  (p^ge  406,) 
makes  the  following  note  in  regard  to  it:  ^Next  morning  entered  the  Tombigbee, 
and  asoended  that  fine  river ;  just  within  its  capea,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a  large 
lagoon  or  capaoioiis  bay  of  still  water  containing  many  acres  in  surfiuse,  which  at 
a  distant  view  presents  a  very  aingnlar  and  diverting  scene,  a  delusive  green 
wavy  plain  of  Nymphes  nelmnbo;  the  surface  of  the  water  is  overspread  with  its 
round,  floatai^  leaves,  while  these  are  shadowed  by  a  forest  of  umbrageous  leaves, 
with  gay  flowers,  waving  to  and  fro  on  flexible  stems,  three  or  four  feet  high ; 
these  fine  flowers  are  double  as  a  rose,  and  when  expanded  are  seven  or  dght 
inches  in  diameter,  of  a  lively  lemon  yellow  color.  The  seed  vessel,  when  ripe, 
is  a  lai^e,  truncated,  dry,  porous  capsule,  its  plane  or  disk  regularly  perforated, 
each  cell  containing  an  oval  osseous  gland  or  nut|  of  the  size  of  a  filbert;  when 
these  are  fully  grown,  before  they  become  quite  hard,  they  are  sweet  and  pleasant 
eating,  and  taste  like  chestnuts.  I  fed  freely  on  them  without  any  injury,  but 
found  them  laxative.  I  have  observed  this  aquatic  plant  in  my  travds  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  this  continent,  in  the  large  rivers  and  lakes,  from  New  Jersey 
to  this  place,  particularly  in  a  large  pond  or  lake  near  Gape  Fear  River  in  North 
Carolina ;  this  pond  is  almost  two  miles  over,  with  twelve  feet  water,  notwith- 
standing which  its  surface  is  almost  covered  with  the  leaves  of  this  plant;  they 
also  abound  in  Wakaman  Lake,  near  the  same  river,  and  in  Savannah  River  at 
Augusta,  and  all  over  East  Florida.' 

**  The  tuberous  roots,  according  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  resemble  those  of  the  Sweet 
Potato,  and  are  traversed  internally  by  from  five  to  seven  longitudinal  cavities. 
They  are  found  at  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  below  the  surfiice 
of  the  earth,  and  are  connected  by  running  roots.  When  fully  ripe  (which  is 
when  the  seeds  have  arrived  at  maturity)  they  become,  afler  considerable  boiling, 
as  farinaceous,  agreeable,  and  wholesome  as  the  Potato.  Hie  leaves  are  round, 
and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter ;  the  flowers  are  pale  yellow ;  the 
top-shaped  seed-vessel  is  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  in  its  flat  top, 
fifteen  or  twenty  cavities,  in  which  the  acorn  like  seeds  are  lodged  singly. 

^  The  following  notes  from  Loudon's  Encyclopedia,  upon  the  Nelumbium  spe- 
dosuni,  may  be  interesting :  *  Thunberg  says  that  it  is  considered  as  a  sacred 
plant  in  Japan,  and  pleasing  to  their  deities,  and  that  the  images  of  their  idols 
were  oflcn  drawn  sitting  on  its  large  leaves.  The  long  stalks  are  Uiere  eaten 
among  other  pot  herbs.  Loureiro  relates  that  it  abounds  in  muddy  marshes  in 
India  and  China,  and  is  cultivated  in  large  handsome  pots  in  the  gardens  and 
houses  of  the  mandarins ;  that  there  is  a  variety  with  the  flower  of  pure  white^ 
and  another  with  a  very  beautiful  luxuriant  flower,  having  about  a  hundred  lai^e 
petals,  white  or  rose-colored.  Both  roots  and  seeds  are  esculent,  sapid,  and 
wholesome.  In  China  it  is  called  Lieu-wha,  and  the  seeds,  and  slices  of  the  haixy 
root,  with  the  kernels  of  apricots  and  walnuts,  and  alternate  layers  of  rice,  were 
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fmiu&Dt\j  presented  to  the  British  ambassador  and  his  suite  at  brealcfast  given 
by  some  of  the  principal  mandarins.  The  Chinese  have  always  held  this  plant  in 
soch  high  value  that  at  length  they  regarded  it  as  saored.  That  character,  how. 
ever,  has  not  limited  it  to  merely  ornamental  purposes,  for  the  roots  are  not  only 
served  up  in  summer  with  rice,  but  they  are  also  laid  up  in  salt  and  vinegar  for 
the  winter.  The  seeds  are  somewhat  of  the  size  and  form  of  an  aoom,  and  of  a 
taste  more  delicate  than  that  of  almonds.  The  ponds  are  generally  covered 
with  it,  and  exhibit  a  very  beautiful  appearance  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  the 
flowers  are  no  less  fragrant  than  handsome.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  China, 
and  is  propagated  in  the  open  air  with  case,  both  by  the  seed  and  root  It  is 
said  that  the  seeds  will  keep  forty  years,  vegetate  freely,  and  flower  the  first 
year.' 

"  In  green-houses  the  Nelumbium  should  be  grown  in  a  tub  or  large  pot,  in  a 
rich  loamy  soil.  The  pot  or  tub  should  be  kept  full  of  water  all  the  time  the 
plants  are  growing,  but  may  be  allowed  to  get  dry  when  the  flowering  season  is 
over.  The  plants  may  be  increased  by  dividing  at  the  root,  but  it  is  obtained 
more  readily  from  seeds,  which  vegetate  freely." 


OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGES. 


W«  think  this  subject  may  be  classed  among  those  which  can  properly ,  and 
profitably,  be  discussed  in  the  Horticulturist.  While  entertaining  these  views, 
we  have  been  anxious  to  see  some  one  give  his  experience,  together  with  such 
practical  directions  for  the  proper  cultivation  and  training  of  the  Osage  Orange 
as  would  enable  those  who  are  desirous  of  giving  it  a  trial,  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  Many  have  been  deterred  from  entering  upon  its  cultivation,  from  witnessing 
the  many  failures  among  those  who  have  planted  it,  and  who,  after  having  started, 
did  not  understand  the  afler  management,  so  requisite  to  success.  Many  very 
liberal-minded  gentlemen  have  condemned  it,  merely  from  witnessing  the  miser- 
able apologies  for  hedges  to  be  seen  all  over  the  country,  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced. It  is  to  present  U)  such  persons,  and  all  others  who  desire  to  give  it  an 
impartial  trial,  a  few  concise  and  practical  directions  for  its  cultivation,  that  we 
have  been  induced  to  write  an  article  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
before  proceeding;,  further,  that  we  have  found  it  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  We  have 
seen  it  endure  30  degrees  below  zero,  which,  we  think,  will  justify  us  in  declaring 
it  hardy  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  does  get  killed  back  more  or  less 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  every  winter,  and  sometimes  gets  killed 
outright  during  the  first  winter  after  planting ;  but  in  the  proper  place,  we  will 
give  such  directions  for  protecting  the  hedge,  as  will  effectually  prevent  its  occur- 
•   rence. 

When  the  plants  can  be  bought  at  reasonable  rates,  we  would  recommend  pur- 
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chasing  them,  rather  than  undertake  to  raise  plants ;  for  it  is  attended  with  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  often  results  in  faiiure.  For  those,  however,  who  are  desir- 
ous of  raising  their  own  plants,  we  will  state  two  methods  of  preparing  the  seed. 
One  is  to  mix  the  seed  with  light,  moist  soil  or  sand.  We  think  the  latter  prefer- 
able. Expose  it  to  the  frost,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  frozen,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  that  many  other  kinds  of  seed  are  prepared,  to  secure  vegetation.  The  other 
is  to  thoroughly  moUten  the  seed  with  warm  water,  and  keep  it  moUt  Place  in  a 
tolerably  warm  room  ;  not  too  warm,  for  too  much  heat  causes  fermentation.  Hits 
latter  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  It  is  to  be  avoided  in  two  ways.  One 
by  not  giving  them  too  much  heat,  and  keeping  the  temperature  as  even  as  possi- 
ble. The  other,  by  not  placing  in  too  large  a  bulk.  The  seed  should  also  be  fre- 
quently stirred  during  this  process.  From  one  or  more  causes,  the  seed  will  not 
be  likely  to  vegetate  evenly.  Watch  it  closely,  and  assort  as  often  as  is  deemed 
necessary.  If  not  convenient  to  plant  them,  place  in  a  cooler  situation.  We  think 
it  better  to  have  the  soil  prepared,  that  it  may  be  planted  immediately.  The  soil 
must  be  in  proper  condition  as  to  warmth,  that  the  seed  may  not  rot  after  plant- 
ing. This  is  a  prolific  source  of  failure  with  the  inexperienced  planter.  Prepare 
the  soil  as  you  would  for  different  kinds  of  garden  seeds ;  which  means  to  prepare 
it  well.  Plant  in  drills,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  apart,  and  not  too  thick  in  the 
drills.  Cultivate  well  during  the  summer  to  insure  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth* 
Afler  the  frost  has  killed  the  foliage,  or  rather  after  vegetation  has  ceased,  the 
plants  can  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  heeled  in,  in  such  a  position  that  they  will 
not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  winter.  It  will  be  better  to 
cover  them  with  loose  litter  of  some  kind.  Almost  any  thing,  excepting  fresh  horse 
manure 

The  soil,  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  in  the  hedge  row,  should  also  receive  a 
preliminary  prepartion  in  the  fall.  Plow  deep  and  thoroughly,  and  it  will  re- 
pay tenfold  the  amount  of  labor  expended.  A  space  of  ground,  not  less  than  six 
feet  in  width,  should  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  hedge.  In  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  is  convenient  to  commence  operations,  plow  the  ground  thoroughly,  but 
not  quite  so  deep  as  the  previous  plowing.  Give  it  a  good  harrowing  to  pulver- 
ize the  soil  well,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  Prepare  the 
plants  by  cutting  off  all  mutilated  roots,  and  cutting  off  the  tops  to  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  root,  or  rather  that  portion  that  was  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  during  the  previous  summer's  growth.  This  will  be  readily  identified  bjr 
the  yellowish  color  of  the  bark.  Have  the  hedge-row  perfectly  straight.  It  will  be 
more  satisfactory  to  yourself,  besides  adding  an  inexpressible  charm  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  place,  that  no  care,  no  matter  how  assiduously  applied,  can  bestow,  if  the 
work  has  been  bunglingly  done  at  the  beginning.  We  wish  to  call  attention  particu- 
larly to  this  point  of  the  subject,  because  it  will  not  only  cause  vexation,  if  not  attend- 
ed to  at  the  proper  time,  and  subject  your  work  to  the  ridicule  of  the  incredulous, 
who  always  have  an  "  I  told  you  so"  at  their  tongue's  end  to  apply,  whenever  from 
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4   any  cause,  (no  matter  how  unavoidable  on  your  part,)  that  a  failure  may  take    ^ 
place,  that  did  not  meet  with  their  special  approbation. 

The  planting  will  next  require  your  attention.  There  are  three  ways  that  this 
can  be  accomplished.  First  by  setting  a  line,  and  planting  with  a  dibble.  The 
second  by  throwing  the  soil  from  the  line  with  a  spade,  to  a  sufRcient  depth  to  ad- 
mit the  roots  of  the  longest  plants.  Place  the  top  of  the  plants  against  the  line, 
and  then  fill  in  the  dirt,  and  make  it  compact  by  trampling  it  with  the  foot  This 
is  rather  surer,  but  is  not  quite  so  expeditious  as  the  former.  The  last  is  more 
expe<!litiou8  than  either.  A  good  steel  mold-board  plow,  and  steady  team,  with 
a  good  driver,  are  the  requisites  to  success.  Follow  in  a  direct  line  of  the  stakes, 
throwing  out  the  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth  ;  place  the  plants  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion ;  throw  in  the  soil  with  shovel  or  spade ;  press  compactly  with  the  foot,  and 
level  off  that  it  may  present  a  neat  appearance,  and  the  work  is  done.  I  should 
have  mentioned  before  that  the  plants  should  be  about  six  inches  apart,  or  one 
hundred  plants  to  eviery  three  rods  of  ground. 

[In  many  sections  of  our  country  hedges  have  an  importance  beyond  their 
mere  beauty.  For  a  useful  hedge,  the  Osage  Orange  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have.  May  we  not  hope  that  "  Out  West"  will  continue  the  subject,  and  give 
our  readers  his  mode  of  after  treatment,  which  is  quite  as  important  as  planting, 
especially  while  the  hedge  is  in  process  of  formation. — ^Ed.] 


VANDA  SUAVK  (Fragrant  Vanda.) 
(See  Frontispiece.) 

BY  THB  BOITOR. 

Wb  present  as  a  frontispiece  this  month  a  very  fine  engraving  of  the  Vanda 
ntavisj  copied  from  Curtis^s  Botanical  Magazine.  It  was  introduced  from  Java 
in  1847,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  this 
singular  class  of  plants.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  Orchidacete,  which  are  popu- 
larly called  air  plants.  The  Vandas  grow  upon  trees,  and  derive  their  support 
chiefly  from  the  atmosphere.  When  grown  under  glass,  they  are  usually  attached 
to  a  piece  of  wood,  cork,  or  something  of  that  kind.  They  are  also  sometimes 
grown  in  wire  baskets,  filled  with  moss  and  potsherds,  or  pieces  of  charcoal. 
Some,  also,  are  grown  in  pots  filled  with  moss  and  potsherds.  During  the  grow- 
ing season  they  require  a  pretty  strong,  moist  heat,  and  frequent  applications  of 
water.  While  dormant,  they  should  be  kept  comparatively  dry,  and  in  a  low 
temperature.  The  Vandas  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  this 
tribe  of  plants,  and  should  be  in  every  collection  of  orchids.  Mr.  Van  Vorst, 
of  Jersey  City,  has  some  very  fine  specimens  in  his  large  collection,  which  is  the 
best  that  we  have  seen. 

ApBI^  1862.  13 
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JAPANESE  TREES, 

A  FEW  days  since,  while  sitting  in  our  office,  there  walked  in  a  gentleman,  with 
an  intelligent  face,  and  frank,  pleasant  manner,  introducing  himself  as  Dr.  Hall, 
of  Japan,  whom  we  had  for  some  time  well  known  by  reputation.  In  the  oourae 
of  much  pleasant  conversation  about  the  climate  and  productions  of  that  country, 
he  informed  us  that  for  the  past  two  years  he  had  resided  at  Yokohama,  and  being 
greatly  interested  in  trees  and  plants,  had,  for  his  own  amusement,  collected  in 
his  garden  all  of  any  interest  which  Japan  contained.  It  being  known  that  he 
was  a  buyer,  plants  were  brought  him  from  the  interior,  from  mountain  and  val- 
ley, until  his  collection  was  as  rich  as  any  botanical  collectors  could  make  it,  if 
they  had  access  to  every  part  of  the  country,  which  they  may  not  have  for  years. 
Expecting  to  return  home  this  year,  he  had  also  collected  a  large  quantity  of 
seeds  of  trees  and  plants,  many  of  them  unknown  either  in  Europe  or  this  country. 

These  plants  and  seeds  he  had  brought  with  him,  except  some  six  Wardian 
cases  yet  to  arrive,  and  proposed  to  place  them  all  in  our  hands  for  propagation 
and  culture. 

It  gave  us  much  pleasure  to  meet  his  wishes,  and  he  returned  the  next  day  with 
his  collection. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  the  eagerness  with  which  a  connoisseur  in  pictures  su- 
perintends the  unpacking  of  some  gemd  of  art,  among  which  he  thinks  he  may 
possibly  find  an  original  of  Raphael  or  Murillo,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
interest  with  which  all,  both  employers  and  propagators,  surrounded  those  cases  I 
while  they  were  being  opened.  Among  the  living  plants,  and  in  fine  condition, 
was  that  beautiful  new  evergreen,  Thtijopsis  dolobrata ;  then  a  new  species  of 
Cryptomeria,  with  some  fine  new  conifers  without  name;  then  fifteen  new  double- 
flowering  Cherries^  one  of  them  described  by  Dr.  Hall  to  be  as  large  as  a  rose ; 
eight  new  Wistarias^  of  different  sorts,  some  with  variegated  foliage,  and  one  with 
racemes  a  foot  and  a  half  long ;  seven  Salisburiat,  with  variegated  foliage ;  the 
green  Aaeuba^  a  new  Japan  Berberry^  a  new  Magnolia,  a  dozen  Make^  the  great 
timber  tree  of  Japan ;  five  new  Hibiscus^  forty-five  Maples^  many  of  them  varie> 
gated,  and  some  as  drooping  in  their  branches  as  the  Weeping  Ash ;  a  weeping  '  i 
Pyriis  japonica^  that,  grafted  on  a  large  quince  or  apple,  would  make  a  beautiful  ,  | 
tree  covered  with  brilliant  crimson  and  scarlet  flowers.  \  j 

There  were  also  four  new  sorts  of  Weigela^  some  of  them  with  variegated  j  | 
foliage  ;  seven  new  Honeysuckles  ;  a  variegated  Eloeagnus  ;  three  new  Oaks^  one  '  [ 
with  variegated  foliage  and  leaves  a  foot  long,  and  another  with  very  curious  in-  \ 
dented  leaves ;  a  new  Chestnut ;  six  new  Japan  Lilies^  different  from  any  thing  yet 
known  here ;  eight  new  Columbines  and  other  herbaceous  plants  ;  a  variegated,  a  i 
dwarf,  and  a  giant  Bamboo,  and  six  new  sorts  of  Chrysanthemums  of  superior  M 
beauty ;  as  these  plants  are  all  alive  and  in  good  condition^  we  hope  that  another  ^ 
\    yedf  will  enable  us  to  disseminate  them.  y 
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Among  tile  seeds,  \vh!cfa  are  in  line  condition,  are  a  quantity  of  Sciadopytis  ver- 
ticillata^  a  new  Conifer,  described  by  those  whohave  seen  it,  as  being  very  unique, 
and  possessing  unusual  beauty  ;  ten  distinct  sorts  of  Reiinospora  pisifera^  a  new 
evergreen  shrub,  some  of  which  have  vari^ated  foliage;  Pinus  Maasoniana^hoih, 
cones  and  clean  seed ;  a  new  variegated  Pine  ;  a  fine  lot  of  Thnjopsis  dolohrata  ; 
Ahiesjirma;  six  new  sorts  of  Conifers ;  a  lot  of  Wistaria  seed;  a  peck  or  more 
of  the  Green  Aucuba  ;  the  Japan  Persimmon ;  seed  of  new  Japan  Lilies;  new 
Acacias ;  variegated  Camphor  Tree  ;  seeds  of  a  tree  with  variegated  loaves,  and 
growing  like  the  poplar ;  another  tree,  growing  like  the  poplar,  with  variegated 
leaf  and  yellow  Hibiscus-like  flower ;  a  new  weeping  tree,  with  white  flowers  ;  a 
new  Jtmiper^  new  Magnolias,  Maples^  and  Chrysanthemums  ;  a  quantity  of  Makiy 
the  great  timber  tree  of  Japan ;  a  quantity  of  variegated  Oinho  tree ;  a  new 
Fern  ;  a  new  Primrose^  whose  flowers  are  produced  in  an  upright  closter,  the  shape 
of  a  pagoda ;  and  a  large  number  of  other  tree  and  shrub  seeds,  deaci'ibed  by  Dr. 
Hall  as  unlike  any  thing  we  have  here,  and  as  possessing  great  beauty« 

To  name  these,  we  shall  have  to  call  in  the  aid  of  our  friend  Dr.  Torrey,  as 

soon  as  their  lineaments  shall  have  obtained  by  growth  suflicient  distinctness  to 

enable  him  to  pronounce  upon  them.     Dr.  Hall  speaks  of  the  great  variety  of 

trees  in  Japan  with  variegated  leaves,  and  which  are  among  these.     Thoy  will 

give  a  new  beauty  to  our  lawns,  and  be  more  permanent  than  flowers.     It  gives 

us  much  pleasure  to  speak  at  this  early  period  of  the  arrival  of  these  plants  and 

seeds  in  this  country,  both  because  we  wish  the  horticultural  world  to  know  how 

much  it  is  indebted  to  the  enterprise  and  plant  love  of  Dr.  Hall,  and  bcc<ause  a 

collection  so  rich  and  so  varied  has  never  been  obtained  from  any  country,  even 

by  the  best  English  collectors,  while  the  similarity  of  the  Japanese  climate  to 

our  own  renders  this  collection  of  peculiar  value.  The  Wardian  cases  yet  to  arrive, 

contain  Conifers  and  other  rare  plants,  the  character  of  which  will  be  announced 

as  soon  as  opened.  PARSONS  <&  Co. 

Hushing,  March  20,  1862. 

t 

[Just  as  we  were  finishing  our  last  form,  "  there  walked  in  a  gentleman,  with 
,  an  intelligent  face,  and  frank,  pleasant  manner,"  but  quite  out  of  breath  from  his 
efTbrts  to  reach  our  elevated  sanctum,  which,  the  reader  should  know,  is  so  high 
that  we  have  *•  The  World  "  just  beneath  our  feet.  The  first  glance  convinced  Us? 
that  something  good  had  happened.  After  reading  the  above,  the  reader  can  judgot- 
whether  we  were  not  right.  So  much  horticultural  treasure  is  almost  enough  t^ 
turn  one's  head.  So  many  fine  things  have  never  before  been  introduced  at  one- 
time.  Our  English  brethren  pride  themselves,  and  justly,  on  their  enterprise  in 
collecting  rare  and  beautifiil  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  we  have  done 
comparatively  nothing.  Let  us  hope  that  the  splendid  collection  now  plaeed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Parsons  will,  in  this  respect,  mark  a  new  era  in  otirrhis- 
tory.  We  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  examine  Uiis  collection,  and  lay  the  nesult 
before  oar  readers. — ^Ed.] 

—  U^V^ 
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Co  Contribntors  n)i  others. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  Remittanoes,  Packages  hj 
Express,  Advertisements,  dec,  should  be  directed  to  Mead  de  Woodward,  Editors 
and  Proprietors,3d7  Parte  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  addressed 
to  "The  Horticulturist.'* 


Bxcbardson'b  Seeouko  Dahlias. — A  visit  to  Mr.  Henderson's  propagating 
house  shows  the  young  plants  of  these  seedlings  to  be  coming  on  finely.  Hav- 
ing seen  them  for  two  years  past,  and  selected  them  for  names,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  say  that  they  compose  the  finest  lot  of  seedling  Dahlias  we  have 
ever  seen.    They  ought  to  be  in  every  garden. 

Eating  Native  Grapes. — An  issae  having  been  made  on  this  point,  testimony 
is  now  in  order.  The  following  is  fh>m  Mr.  Mottier,  of  Qnoinnati,  whose  large 
experience  gives  a  direct  value  to  his  testimony : 

"  I  was  quite  surprised  at  the  account  of  the  effect  of  eating  freely  of  the  Ca- 
tawba grape  about  Cincinnati,  causing  violent  deaths,  dec.  I  haye  been  for  thirty- 
one  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  vineyard  business,  and  have 
had  from  eight  to  twenty-four  hands,  male  and  female,  at  the  vintage  every  year 
for  twenty-eight  years.  I  never  knew  of  any  such  bad  effects.  On  the  contrary, 
some  feeble  female  would  improve  very  much  in  health  and  appetite.  I  have 
always  known  our  native  grapes  as  being  the  healthiest  fruit,  when  ripe,  that  any 
one  could  eat.  I  have  been  in  market  in  Cincinnati,  and  have  heard  people,  hun- 
dreds of  times,  inquiring  for  ripe  Catawbas  for  sick  people. 

"  I  have  been  to  see  an  old  physician  of  over  twenty-five  years'  practice  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  surrounding  neighborhood,  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  heard  of  any 
deaths  or  bad  effects  from  the  eating  of  Catawba  grapes.  He  said  positively  he 
never  did.  I  pointed  out  the  article  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
native  grapes,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Hortioulturist.  He  promised 
that  he  would  reply  to  it  soon. 

'^  I  recollect  of  an  old  German,  about  forty  years  ago,  (I  lived  then  near  Vevay, 
Indiana,  neighbor  to  this  man.)  One  season  he  was  very  sick  of  fever ;  the  doctor 
could  not  help  him ;  he  said  to  me  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must 
die.  He  had  a  little  vineyard  close  to  his  house  of  the  Cape  grape ;  he  crawled 
out  to  it,  sat  between  two  stocks,  ate  a  few  grapes,  and  had  hard  work  to  get 
back  to  the  house.  Next  day  he  went  back  and  ate  more,  and  so  on  for  ten  days, 
eating  more  and  more  every  day.  By  that  time  he  was  able  to  get  on  his  horse 
and  ride  two  miles.  So  much  for  eating  native  grapes." 
^  *  This  confirms  what  we  have  already  said.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
your  friend,  the  physician,  Mr.  Mottier. 
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The  Doublb  Zinnia. — ^Tkere  is  a  little  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  this  flower.  We  must  record  our  opinion  in  its  favor.  Some  of  the 
seed  sent  out  may  have  been  mixed  with  single  varieties,  and  thus  produced  dis- 
appointment   We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  some  seed  sent  to  us  last  spring 


by  Mr.  Bliss,  all  of  which  produced  double  flowers,  not  a  few  of  them  being  quite 
'  as  perfect  as  the  fine  drawing  we  gave.  They  were  planted  very  late,  however, 
I  md  produced  no  seed.  We  have  thought  the  late  planting  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  perfection  of  the  bloom.  The  seeds,  indeed,  were  not  put  in 
the  ground  till  July,  iiaving  been  very  carefully  mislaid.  We  tried  to  get  others, 
but  could  not,  and  planted  these  with  little  hope  that  they  would  bloom,  but  were 
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most  agreeably  disappointed.  We  mean  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  late  plant- 
ing. It  should  be  known  that  the  Double  Zinnia  opens  with  a  single  row  of  pet- 
als, the  filling  up  being  an  after  process.  We  mention  this,  because  a  friend  of 
ours,  who  brought  some  of  the  seed  from  Europe  and  planted  them  in  bis  green- 
house, on  seeing  a  few  flowers  open  single^  as  he  supposed,  threw  away  his  whole 
collection,  embracing  nearly  a  hundred  plants,  which  had  been  carefully  potted 
off.  In  addition  to  our  own  plants,  we  saw  many  fine  blooms  of  the  Double  Zin- 
nia in  different  places  during  the  last  season.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
all  our  readers  to  grow  it.  We  again  present  our  engraving  of  it,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  did  not  see  it  last  year. 


CATALOGUES,  EXa,  RECEIVED. 

•71  i/.  T^orburn  A  Co.,  15  John  Street,  New  York. — ^Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Flower  Seeds,  with  practical  Directions  for  their  Culture  and  Treatment  Ap- 
pended is  also  a  large  and  choice  List  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus.     1862. 

Gardner  Ooldtmith  A  Co.^  Indianapolis,  Indiana. — ^Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Or- 
namental Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants,  Flowers,  &c. 

J.  A.  Bruce  d:  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada  West. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds 
for  the  Farm,  the  Kitchen  Garden,  and  the  Flower  Garden }  alio  of  Culinary 
Roots,  and  a  choice  Collection  of  Flowering  Bulbs  for  Spring  Planting.  Garden 
Implements,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  dec 

The  Journal  of  the  lUitioie  State  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  i..  No.  1. — ^This  is 
a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Every  state  Society  should  preserve  a  record  of 
its  doings,  either  in  the  form  of  a  Journal  or  in  a  volume  of  Transactions.  Hie 
present  Journal  contains  the  Constitution  of  the  Society,  a  list  of  prizes,  and  a 
number  of  valuable  Essays. 

W.  H.  Loomie,  Woodlawn  Green-house  and  Nurseries,  189  Virginia  Avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Grapes  and  other  Fruits,  with  full 
Directions  for  preparing  the  ground  for  their  reception,  planting,  etc. — ^We  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Loomis  for  an  appre<»ative  notice  of  the  Horticulturist.  The  &ct 
that  it  was  not  solicited  is  the  more  complimentary  to  him  and  to  us.  Mr. 
Loomis  seems  to  understand,  that  the  more  good  horticultural  works  are  read,  the 
more  trees  and  plants  will  be  sold.  Nurserymen  would  promote  their  own  la* 
terests  by  giving  in  their  catalogues  a  list  of  the  best  horticultural  periodicals. 

Oeo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio. — Reduced  Price  List  of  *Orape  Vines,  dec 
John  W.  Bailey,  Pittsburgh,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. — Periodical  and  Descriptivo 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  cultivated   and 
for  sale  at  the  Plattsburgh  Nurseries. 

Andrew  Bridgeman,  878  Broadway,  New  York. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  new 
and  select  Bedding  Plants,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  dsc 
^  ^       Dailledoftze  d:  Zeller,  Yates  and  Myrtle  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  L.  I — Catalogue 
of  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  &c. 
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Mr.  P.  B.  Mkad — 52r: — ^Will  you  please  to  Btate  in  the  Hobtioulvurist  what 
is  the  le^al  postage  thereof? 

What  native  grapes  are  worthy  of  cultivation  where  the  European  varieties 
will  thrive? 

Which  are  the  twelve  best  European  grapes,  as  to  flavor  and  productiveness,  in 
the  order  of  their  excellence  1  Am  I  right  in  naming  Black  Hamburgh,  Ghasselas 
de  Fontaiaebleau,  Royal  Muscadine,  Grizzly  Fontignan,  White  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Sweetwater  (Dutch),  and  Black  July,  as  seven  of  the  best? 

Name  the  order  and  time  of  ripening  of  such  twelve  in  the  cold  grapery,  in 
this  particular,  nursery  catalogues  are  much  at  fault. 

Name  such  twelve  in  the  order  of  their  hardiness,  and  name  the  twelve  hardiest 
European  grapes  in  the  order  of  their  hardiness  and  of  their  excellence. 

Are  the  native  grapes,  August  Coral  and  Columbian  Muscat,  (Prince,)  worthy 
of  cultivation  by  the  side  of  the  Delaware,  Diana,  ^Concord,  and  Hartford  Pro- 
lific ?  Inquirer. 

[The  legal  postage  of  the  Horticulturist  is  18  cents  per  annum,  if  paid  quar- 
terly in  advance,  and  no  postmaster  has  a  right  to  charge  more. 

We  think  the  Delaware  and  Diana  worthy  of  cultivation  under  the  circum- 
stances you  name.  We  could  add  two  or  three  others  not  so  well  known,  if  we 
understand  your  question  aright. 

According  to  our  taste,  the  following  are  the  best  12  European  grapes :  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  Chasselas  Musque,  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
Black  Frontignan,  White  Frontignan,  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  Royal  Musca- 
dine, Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  Esperione.  You  will 
perceive  that  we  have  neither  the  Sweetwater  nor  the  Black  July  in  our  list.  We 
can  find  no  place  for  them  in  a  list  of  twelve  for  quality  ;  but  for  earliness  they 
have  their  value.     We  could  vary  this  list  without  violence  to  our  own  taste. 

The  above  will  ripen  in  the  grapery  about  as  follows,  though  something  will 
depend  upon  their  position  in  the  house  :  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  Koyal  Mus- 
cadine, Chasselas  Musqu6,  White  Frontignan,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Muspat  Hamburgh,  Esperione,  Black  Prince,  Black  Frontignan,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat. 

In  the  order  of  hardiness,  the  Chasselas  class  would  be  first,  the  Hamburgh 
class  second,  the  Frontignan  class  third,  and  the  Muscat  class  last.  Some  of  the 
hardiest  European  grapes  are  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list  We  may  mention 
among  these  the  Black  July,  the  Sweetwater,  the  Riesling,  the  White  Lisbon,  dec. 
In  speaking  of  hardiness,  reference  is  had  altogether  to  open  air  culture ;  we  will 
add,  that  it  is  only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  exposure,  shelter,  dec, 
that  an  occasional  crop  can  be  got  from  these.    For  a  few  years  some  of  them 
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do  tolerably  well ;  but  tbe  experiment  of  growing  foreign  grapes  in  the  open  air 
has  been  so  often  tried  by  skillful  and  experienced  men,  with  such  uniform  re- 
sults, as  to  compel  us  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  our 
dimate.  Besides,  those  that  do  succeed  occasionally  in  favorable  mtuations,  are 
inferior  to  our  best  native  grapes.  If  you  contemplate  growing  the  foreign  grape 
in  the  open  air,  we  advise  you  to  make  a  long  pause  before  embarking  in  the  en- 
terprise. Select  our  best  natives  for  the  open  air,  and  grow  the  foreign  kinds 
under  glass.  Such  grapes  as  the  Delaware,  Diana,  Rebecca,  Manhattan,  Anna, 
Catawba,  and  a  few  others,  when  grown  where  they  can  ripen  /»%,  will  satisfy 
a  very  nice  taste.  There  are  also  three  new  grapes  to  be  sent  out  which  will  take 
their  place  among  the  best. 

Hie  August  Coral  is  not  as  good  as  the  Delaware  or  Diana.  The  ColumlHsn 
Muscat  we  have  not  tested.  If  you  will  let  us  know  precisely  your  location  and 
exposure,  we  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  make  out  a  choice  list  of  grapes  for 
you,  though  it  may  prove  to  be  small. — Ed.] 

Editor  or  thk  Horticulturist — Dear  Sir : — During  the  early  part  of  the 
past  summer  I  had  a  very  fine  bed  of  Wilson's  Albany  Strawberries,  containing 
about  six  square  rods  of  ground,  which  produced  nearly  seven  bushels  of  berries, 
(an  enormous  yield,  I  should  judge,)  but  immediately  after  bearing,  the  plants 
began  to  die  out,  and  have  continued  to  do  so,  till  there  is  not  probably  one  in  a 
hundred  left.  On  examination,  I  find  that  the  plants  are  infested  with  worms,  of 
from  one  eighth  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  diameter  of  a  pin, 
and  in  some  cases  of  a  knitting  needle. 

Now  what  shall  I  do  to  get  rid  of  them  ?     I  have  about  an  acre  of  plants  grow- 
ing near  them,  and  I  am  fearful  that  the  pest  will  spread  to  them.     Is  it  usual  for 
strawberries  to  be  thus  infested  ]     I  have  never  read  a  word  from  any  strawberry 
« grower  concerning  them,  and  until  recently  did  not  suspect  that  such  an  enemy 
was  at  hand. 

My  ground  was  well  manured  from  a  cow-stable,  and  is  rather  low,  so  that  it  is 
not  much  affected  by  drought.  It  consists  of  sand,  which  will  produce  little  or 
nothing  without  manure.  I  would  also  stiitc  that  another  field  of  the  same  plants, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  five  miles  distant,  on  dry  sandy  land,  without 
manure,  have  been  injured  in  the  same  way. 

Chicago,  HI.  ^  Inquirer. 

[The  above,  with  several  other  letters  of  inquiry,  was  mislaid,  or  it  would 
have  been  sooner  answered.  We  suspect  that  your  strawberries  were  planted  on 
land  recently  in  sod,  and  that  they  have  been  attacked  by  the  wire  worm,  which 
is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  though,  in  our  experience 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  In  land  that  has  been  long  in  sod,  the  wire  worm  oft<» 
accumulates  in  large  numbers.  If  we  are  right  in  our  conjecture,  there  is  litUe 
danger  to  your  other  plants,  unless  they  are  growing  in  sod  laud.     A  good  dress- 
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ing  of  lime  and  ashce  is  the  b«8t  remedy  we  can  suggest.  Apply  the  lime  early 
this  spring,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  been  washed  in  by  a  good  rain,  put  on  the 
ashes. — ^Ed.] 

Mb.  Mead, — ^Please  tell  us  in  your  April  number  the  manner  of  beooming  a 
member  to  the  *'  American  Pomological  Society."  Must  he  be  able  to  pronounce 
correctly  the  names  of  all  the  French  pears  ?  If  so,  I  could  not  get  in.  Please 
say,  also,  the  plan  or  arrangement  for  admitting  outsiders,  for  I  am  desirous  to 
attend  and  hear  the  discussions.  Very  truly  yours, 

Provincetown^  Mas9.^  March  12,  1862.  Rufus  CJonaht,  Jr. 

[Doubtless  many  others  would  be  glad  to  have  the  same  kind  of  information. 
If  you  send  a  couple  of  dollars  to  President  Wilder,  or  Treasurer  James,  he  will 
return  you  a  parchment,  giving  you  all  the  privileges  of  membership  for  two  years. 
These  privileges  consist  in  free  access  to  all  the  meetings,  a  copy  of  the  published 
proceedings,  the  opportunity  of  making  some  clever  acquaintances,  etc.  The  test 
you  allude  to  is  not  applied ;  it  would  make  the  society  exceedingly  slim  and 
exclusive,  and  destroy  its  usefulness.  They  have  not  got  to  that  yet!  The 
only  *' outsiders"  admitted  are  delegates  from  other  societies,  and  members  of  the 
press.  All  others  must  "  fork  over "  the  "  two."  We  think  we  have  made  it 
plain  to  you  how  to  become  a  member. — Ed.] 
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The  Society  met  at  the  Athensdum,  February  25th,  President  Degrauw  in  the 
chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  remarks  by  Mr.  Mead  on  the  objects  exhibited. 
The  three  following  questions  were  asked  by  a  lady : 

1 .  What  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  Vinegar  Plant  1  Is  the  plant  easily  obtained, 
and  how  should  it  be  cultivated  1 

Mr.  Mead  said  the  object  referred  to  was  not  a  plant  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  that  terip.  What  has  been  called  the  Vinegar  Plant  by  the  newspapers  is 
better  known  as  the  ^^  mother  of  vinegar,"    Its  nature  and  action  were  explained. 

2.  How  should  the  Perpetual  Tree  Carnation  be  cultivated  ? 

The  Tree  Carnation  should  be  cultivated  like  the  common  Carnation  in  pots. 
Tbej*  may  be  said  to  bloom  throughout  the  year.  Should  not  be  cramped  for 
room.  With  an  average  temperature  of  about  60°  they  will  do  well,  but  more 
heat  inrill  be  necetvary  if  early  winter  blooms  are  wanted. 

Mr.  Zelier. — Keep  them  in  a  good  soil,  as  much  as  possible  from  moist  earlii. 
They  dionld  not  be  kept  too  warm  or  too  damp.  From  5**  to  10°  above  freezing 
will  do.    If  plenty  of  flowers  are  wanted,  they  should  be  kept  warmer. 
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Mr.  Fuller  asked  if  an  annual  supply  of  plants  was  not  iMltsr;  to  which  Mr.' 
Zeller  responded,  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead  asked  if  he  made  his  plants  from  cuttings  or  layers. 

Mr.  Zeller  replied,  From  cuttings. 

Mr.  Mead. — At  what  time  do  you  put  them  down  t 

Mr.  Zeller. — From  February  to  May. 

Mr.  Mead. — ^Have  you  tried  them  in  the  &11  ? 

Mr.  Zeller. — ^Yes,  sir,  very  often. 

Mr.  Mead. — With  what  success  ? 

Mr.  Zeller.— Very  bad. 

Mr.  Mead. — My  experience  has  been  somewhat  different,  for  I  have  been  most 
successful  with  cuttings  put  in  in  the  fall.  How  do  you  account  for  your  want  of 
success  in  the  fall  ? 

Mr.  Zeller. — ^The  plants  at  that  time  are  more  woody,  and  very  hard  to  strike. 
The  young  shoots  do  better  in  the  month  of  May. 

Mr.  Mead. — ^How  do  you  treat  your  cuttings  ? 

Mr.  Zeller. — Put  them  out  of  doors,  and  treat  them  as  other  cuttings. 

Mr.  Me|ul. — At  what  time  do  you  make  your  layers? 

Mr.  Zeller. — From  June  to  July. 

Mr.  McGahry. — Has  not  the  soil  something  to  do- with  the  Carnation  t  Will 
Mr.  Mead  explain  ? 

Mr.  Mead. — ^The  soil  has  much  to  do  with  the  successful  growth  of  the  plant. 
A  good  fresh  virgin  soil,  or  the  top  spit  from  an  old  pasture  lot,  is  best  for  the 
Oamation.  There  is  no  soil  that  can  be  made  artificially  that  is  so  good.  A  little 
charcoal  or  sand,  and  some  old  manure,  may  be  added.  Carnations  grown  in  such 
soil,  if  well  cared  for,  can  not  &il  to  do  well. 

Mr.  McGahry. — Are  fertilizers  useful  ? 

Mr.  Mead.--^Do  not  think  artificial  fertilizers  are  called  for  at  all  in  such  a  soil. 
An  occasional  application  of  manure  water  will  hasten  the  bloom,  but  is  apt  to 
s^il  die  color. 

3.  Is  the  Antarctic  Forget-me-not,  (Myosotidum  nobile,)  grown  here  as  a  house 
plant? 

Mr.  Mead. — ^It  is,  and  can  be  purchased  of  our  florists. 

The  following  questions  were  asked  by  a  member : 
^  4.  Do  fruit  trees,  when  they  iu*e  trained,  yield  more  and  better  fruit  than  when 
they  are  grown  as  standards  or  dwar&  ? 

Mr.  Mead. — ^AU  trees  that  are  properly  pruned,  may  be  called  trained  trees. 
The  question  probably  refers  to  espaliers,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these 
in  our  climate,  yield  more  or  better  fruit  than  well^rown  standards.  In  some 
ooimtries,  where  protection  is  needed,  or  there  is  a  deficiency  of  sun,  espaliers,  no 
^  doubt,  produce  the  best  fruit ;  but  th^fe  is  no  necessity  for  growii^  fruit  on  walls 
here. 
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5.  Do  budded  trees  produce  their  fruit  sooner  than  grafted  ones  1 

Mr.  Mead. — It  should  have  been  stated  what  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  referred 
to.  Much  depends  on  the  kind  of  budding  and  the  kind  of  tree.  In  many  cases 
a  graft  will  produce  fruit  sooner  than  a  bud. 

6.  Are  seedling  fruit  trees  less  liable  to  disease  and  decay  than  budded  or 
grafted  ones} 

Mr.  Mead. — As  a  general  thing,  jea ;  but  a  good  deal  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. A  healthy  graft  worked  on  a  healthy  seedling  stock  will  make  a  healthy 
tree,  if  placed  in  proper  conditions.  Have  no  faith  in  fruit  trees  running  out  any 
more  than  in  the  human  race  running  out.  Both  are  subject  to  similar  physical 
laws,  an  observance  of  which  is  necessary  to  their  well  being.  The  individuals 
of  both  alike  become  a  prey  to  disease  and  death,  but  the  race  is  continued. 

7.  Is  the  Casuarina  Indica  (an  Australian  Bamboo)  grown  here  ? 
Mr.  Mead. — ^The  plant  is  grown  here,  but  is  not  easy  to  be  had. 

8.  What  is  known  here  of  the  **  Gossypium  arboreum,"  or  Perennial  Tree 
Cotton  described  by  Mr.  Kendall  ? 

Mr.  Mead. — ^Very  little  is  known  of  it  here.  We  have  to  depend  upon  Mr. 
Kendall  for  most  of  what  we  know.  Parties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  may  be  else- 
where, are  experimenting  with  it,  but  the  time  has  been  too  short  to  have  pro- 
duced any  reliable  results.  It  is  probable  it  will  grow  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

9.  Is  the  new  English  Strawberry,  ^'Frogmprd  Late  Pine,**  yet  introduced 
here  ?     It  is  said  to  possess  unrivaled  qualities. 

Mr.  Mead. — ^This  is  not  the  only  Strawberry  which  is  said  to  possess  unrivaled 
qualities.    Do  not  remember  at  the  moment  of  having  seen  it  in  our  catalogues. 
The  greater  portion  of  these  foreign  strawberries,  though  possessing  great  excel- 
lence in  Europe,  deteriorate  when  changed  to  our  climate,  and  are  unfitted  for 
field  culture.     The  Triomphe  de  Gand  is  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions.     Tliis 
is  an  immediate  cross  with  one  of  our  native  varieties,  which  will  account  for  its 
success  in  a  measure.     This,  Mr.  Chairman,  (taking  up  a  wooden  box  on  the 
table,)  looks  exceedingly  like  a  flower-pot,  but  it  is  really  a  fruit  box,  for  straw- 
berries and  other  small  fruits,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  neatest  things  of  the 
kind  I  have  seen.    They  are  very  cheap,  too,  the  price  being  only  two  dollars  a 
gross.     It  looks  as  if  it  might  make  a  good  flower  pot  for  some  things,  and  I  pur- 
pose  trying  it.     It  seems,  however,  liable  to  one  casualty,  whether  used  as  a 
flower  pot  or  a  fruit  box :  I  think  the  bottom  will  be  apt  to  fall  out     This  case, 
sent  bere  by  Mr.  Eberhard,  has  some  of  the  merits  of  the  Waltonian  case  as  re- 
spects bottom  heat ;  but  it  can  be  described  on  some  fbture  evening,  the  time  hav- 
ing arrived  for  our  regular  subject,  "  Spring  Pruning."    Mr.  Puller  is  always 
readjr  with  a  sharp  knife  to  cut  any  body  or  any  thing ;  perhaps  he  will  tell  us 
something  about  spring  pruning. 

Mr.  Puller. — ^There  has  been  a  call  from  strawberry  growers  for  a  basket  to 
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^  sell  with  the  fruit  This  is  a  good  one.  Few  English  strawberries  have  suooeed- 
ed  here.  Triomphe  de  Gand  is  a  Belgian  variety.  All  foreign  varieties  are  from 
American  varieties.  Those  were  sent  wild  from  Virginia,  and  have  been  repro- 
duced there.    The  Belgian  varieties  stand  our  climate  much  better. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  asked,  '^  How  do  you  prune  a  grape  so  as  to  have  it  grow  a 
hundred  years  without  increasing  in  size  ?" 

Mr.  Fuller. — I  know  where  the  question  comes  from,  and  the  spirit  in  whidi  it 
comes.    The  trunk  will  increase  in  size,  but  the  vine  will  not  require  more  room. 

[Mr.  Fuller  then  read  an  essay  on  Pruning.     We  have  no  copy  of  it. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Fuller. — ^It  is  well  known  that  vines  in  Europe  18  inches  high  are  50  years 
old.  They  are  cut  down  to  one  eye.  The  vines  are  not  trained,  but  the  branches 
hang  over  the  head. 

Question. — Do  your  remarks  apply  to  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  ? 

Mr.  Fuller. — ^No.  We  have  not  had  experience  enough  in  this  country  to  know 
what  we  can  do.  Some  varieties  we  can  cut  dear  down ;  others  we  prune  to  a 
well-developed  bud.  I  would  leave  two  good  buds  on  the  Isabella.  A  grape  vine 
is  not  worth  having  unless  it  has  a  going  over  once  a-week.  The  best  way  Is  to 
train  to  two  arms. 

Mr.  Cavanach. — ^I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make,  and  will  read  them.  [We  have 
no  copy  of  these  remarks. — Ed.] 

At  the  close,  Mr.  McGabry  said,  By  fall  pruning,  in  a  short  time  you  will  have 
no  vines ;  the  winter  does  its  own  pruning.  I  have  pruned  twenty*(ive  vines  this 
season  in  this  city,  and  have  not  left  one  scientifically  pruned.  I  found  twelve 
years'  bark  on  some,  with  numerous  insects.  Clear  off  all  the  old  bark,  which 
gives  the  vines  a  youthful  appearance,  and  gets  rid  of  the  insects.  Never  get  your 
vines  pruned  in  the  fail.     Would  prune  now  till  the  first  week  in  June. 

Mr.  Fuller, — ^Both  spring  and  fall  pruning  is  logical.  In  some  countries  they 
prune  altogether  in  the  fall.  The  roots  continue  to  absorb  afler  the  leaves  fall. 
You  should  never  prune  so  close  in  the  fall,  but  cut  again  in  the  spring.  We 
prune  in  the  fall  for  cuttings.  I  would  not,  as  a  rule,  prune  in  the  fall  in  Brook* 
lyn.  There  is  hardly  a  grape  that  would  not  pay  to  lay  down.  Strawberries  and 
raspberries  do  better  by  being  covered  in  winter.  A  plant  may  lay  in  solid  ice 
all  winter  and  not  be  injured,  if  the  water  runs  off  when  it  melts. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  Society  adjourned,  the  subject  of  Pruning 
being  continued. 

The  Society  metagiun  March  llth,  President  Degrauw  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mead  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  brilliant  display  of  flowers  and 
plants  on  the  table,  Mrs.  Humphries  presented  a  fine  collection  of  plants  and  a 
very  beautiful  floral  basket  Among  the  plants  were  two  fine  seedling  Cinerarisks. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  exhibited  a  number  of  his  moss  baskets,  consisting  of  Peadies, 
Cherries,  Vines,  Verbenas,  &c.,  the  peaches  and  cherries  being  well  furnished  with 
fruit  buds.    The  President  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Azalias  and  Hyacinths. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  also  exhibited  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Providence  Pine,  weigh- 
ing seven  and  a  half  pounds.    Mrs.  Humphries  exhibited  also  a  Wardian  case, 
the  plants  being  very  tasteflilly  disposed.    Mr.  Eberhard  exhibited  a  new  pattern 
of  the  Waltonian  case.     Mr.  Weir  exhibited  a  superb  lot  of  Camellia  blooms. 
The  following  questions  were  asked : 

1.  What  is  the  best  variety  of  Rose  to  be  used  as  a  weeper  1 
Mr.  Mead. — ^I  have  never  seen  but  one  true  weeping  variety  of  the  rose.    It  is 

in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Burgess.     He  says  it  is  called  the  WilJison^s  Weeper, 
and  was  raised  in  Yorkshire.     It  should  be  worked  six  or  seven  feet  high. 

2.  What  as  a  pyramid  ? 
I  hardly  know  how  to  understand  this  question.     A  pillar  Bose  is  probably 

meant.    If  so,  I  would  select  a  strong  growing  Hybrid  Perpetual. 
Mr.  Burgess  suggested  the  Baronne  Prevost 
Mr.  Fuller. — It  is  not  easy  to  select  one,  where  there  are  so  many. 
Mr.  Bridgeman. — ^The  strong  growers  are  the  best.  Weak  growers  would  not  be 

likely  to  attain  sufficient  height  to  correspond  with  the  others.     It  is  a  very  pretty 

method  of  growing  Roses. 

3.  What  is  considered  the  best  white  Rose  for  cemetery  lots  1 
Mr.  Mead. — ^There  are  only  two  or  three  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 

I  hardly  one  pure  white.  Mrs.  Rivers  is  one  of  the  best,  but  difficult  to  get  true. 
In  a  well-protected  lot  I  would  select  from  among  the  Teas  and  Noisettes,  and 
cover  during  the  winter.   • 

4.  It  is  stated  that  the  seeds  of  some  varieties  of  flowers,  if  they  be  kept  for 
several  years  will  produce  blooms  larger  and  more  double  than  if  planted  the  sea- 
9on  after  they  ripen.     If  this  be  correct,  what  varieties  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Mead. — ^There  are  only  a  few,  and  the  common  Balsam  or  Lady  Slipper  is 
one  of  them.  If  kept  a  year  or  two  it  is  more  likely  to  come  double  than  if  sown 
when  freshly  gathered.  I  have  kept  Balsam  seed  more  than  ten  years.  How 
mach  longer  it  would  keep  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bridgeman. — ^Most  flower  seeds  are  injured  by  long  keeping ;  the  germs  are 
apt  to  be  destroyed.  In  paper  bags  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is  a  better  way 
to  keep  them  than  to  put  them  in  closed  vessels.  If  put  in  bottles  or  tight  boxes, 
they  are  sometimes  likely  to  germinate  there. 

Mr.  Burgess. — I  received  a  prize  for  a  melon  grown  from  seed  kept  thirteen 
years  in  a  piece  of  cartridge  paper.  It  was  a  Cantaloupe  Melon. 

Mr.  Bridgeman. — Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  who  has  had  a  large  experience,  as  well 
as  bis  father  before  him,  says  it  is  a  mistake  to  seal  up  seeds  to  preserve  them  or 
send  them  to  a  distance.  The  best  way  is  to  pour  honey  over  them.  Seeds  that 
could  not  be  brought  from  China  in  any  other  way,  have  been  so  treated,  and 
broug^ht  successfully. 

5. — Why  is  it  that  some  Rose  bushes  have  pericarps  in  abundance  after  flower- 
ing^  while  oth^  have  none  ? 
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Mr.  Mead. — I  do  not  know  of  any  rose  that  does  not  have  a  periearp.  It  may 
not  always  swell  and  produce  seed,  but  under  proper  conditions  it  will  do  so. 
Some  kinds  of  roses  set  them  more  abundantly  than  others.  This  b  determined 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  fulness  of  the  roae»  or  the  abundance  of  its  petals.  The 
circumstances  of  culture  also  have  their  influence. 

Mr.  Park^^ — ^Three  quarters  of  our  Camellias  do  not  produce  seed.  I  think  there 
are  roses  so  full  they  do  not  produce  seed. 

Mr.  Fuller. — Ail  double  flowers  are  deformities  and  monstrositiesi  and  not 
natural. 

Mr.  Mead. — ^The  fullest  rose  we  have  would  produce  seed,  if  grown  for  a  while 
in  a  poor  soil ;  while  in  the  rich  soil,  used  in  the  green-house,  it  might  fail 
to  do  so. 

6.  Has  the  Delaware  grape  been  grown  under  glass,  and  with  what  results  1 
Mr.  Mead. — I  have  known  it  in  one  or  two  instances  to  be  grown  under  glass, 

and  with  the  best  results.  It  is  always  grown  with  the  best  results,  in  doors 
or  out. 

Mr.  Fuller. — If  the  Delaware  was  grown  under  glass  as  well  as  out  of  doors, 
I  should  doubt  its  being  a  native. 

[Then  we  should,  for  the  same  reason,  have  to  doubt  the  nativity  of  the 
Isabella,  Diana,  and  Catawba,  but  especially  the  last ;  for  they  have  been  for 
many  years,  and  are  still,  grown  under  glass  with  the  best  results.  We  know  ot 
graperies  that  have  for  ten  or  more  years  past  been  pretty  equally  divided 
between  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  the  Citawba. — Ed.] 

7.  When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  evergreens,  and  should  preference  be  given 
to  small  trees  1 

Mr.  Mead. — ^If  confined  to  one  period,  I  would  plant  in  the  month  of  August  or 
the  beginning  of  September.  Have  planted  at  other  seasons  with  good  success. 
Would  give  the  preference  to  small  trees  ;  by  which,  I  do  not  mean  trees  a  foot 
high,  but  approaching  my  own  height,  which  is  a  very  good  height,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Burgess. — I  should  plant  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  June.  Never 
lost  a  plant  from  thousands. 

8.  Which  are  the  best  varieties  of  pears  for  city  yards,  for  growing  against  the 
fences,  or  on  espaliers  ? 

Mr.  Mead. — I  should  not  select  a  dozen  kinds  for  a  dozen  trees,  but  select 
three  or  four  kinds,  such  as  Dearbom^s  Seedling,  Belle  Lucrative,  Seckel,  dec. 
Mr.  Fuller. — I  would  plant  all  of  one  kind,  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme. 

9.  I  have  room  for  six  grape  vines.  What  kinds  shall  I  plant  to  receive  the 
best  return,  and  at  what  time  shall  I  plant  them? 

Mr.  Mead. — ^A  good  selection  would  be  3  Dela wares,  1  Kebecca,  1  Hartford 
Prolific,  I  Concord.  [On  further  thought  we  would  replace  the  Hartford  by  the 
Creveling  for  the  early  kind. — Ed.] 
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Mr.  Fuller. — ^I  would  make  up  the  list  all.of  Delawares. 

Mr.  Mead. — ^They  should  be  planted  as  early  this  spring  as  possible. 

10.  Would  the  fruitfulness  of  blackberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  cur- 
raatB,  be  increased  by  bending  the  branches  down,  or  truning  them  on  a  fbnce,  as 
the  grape  yioe  or  pears  are  frequently  done  ? 

Mr.  Mead. — ^They  are  abundantly  fruitful  without  any  trouble  of  that  kind. 
Curnuits»  if  at  all  well  grown,  are  literally  covered  with  their  fruit.  Here  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  growing  blackberries  and  raspberries  as  espaliers. 

Mr.  Burgesa. — Last  year  I  got  rid  of  the  acid  of  currants  by  leavijig  the.m  on 
till  they  were  ripe. 

1 1 .  If  the  gooseberry  were  trained  to  a  tree  shape,  would  it  prevent  mildew  1 
Mr.  Mead. — Do  not  think  it  would. 

12.  Is  salt  hay  or  grass  the  best  mulch  for  the  gooseberry  t  Can  the  large 
English  kinds  be  grown  here  ? 

Mr.  Mead.^-Salt  hay  and  grass  are  both  considered  good  mulches,  but  they  will 
neither  of  them  prevent  the  mildew.  The  large  English  kinds  can  be  grown  here, 
but  they  mildew  badly. 

Mr.  Fuller. — ^The  best  preventive  is  to  plant  the  Houghton  Seedling,  which  does 
not  mildew. 
The  next  question  was  sent  from  Greenport^  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Jackson. 
IS.  If  not  contrary  to  your  rules,  may  I  ask  you  to  inquire  of  your  society,  at  the 
next  meeting,  «Aa<  are  tkt  best  varieties  of  pears  to  plant  for  market  purposes — 
say  1000  trees — at  what  distances  should  they  be  planted  each  way,  and  any  infor- 
mation  besides  the  members  may  give.     No  doubt  there  are  many  others  who 
wish  the  same  information,  and  some  of  your  practical  men  can  tell  me  through 
the  reports  of  your  meeting. 
I        Mr.  Mead. — A  pretty  extensive  question  this.    I  should  not  like  to  hazard 
I    mj  reputation  by  answering  it  impromptu. 
It  was  passed  to  the  next  meeting. 

14.  Can  the  hardy  Yuccas  be  easily  grown  from  seed,  and  are  there  any  va- 
I    rieUes  with  red  flowers  1 

I        Mr.  Mead. — ^The  Yucca  can  be  grown  from  seed,  but  it  does  not  vegetate  very 
'    rapidly.    I  know  of  none  with  red  flowers. 

I        Mr.  Burgess. — ^I  have  seen  plenty  of  seedlings  come  up  around  large  plants  in 
I    England. 

'        Mr.  Fuller. — I  raised  ten  thousand  seedlings  for  a  double  and  a  red  flower.     I 
'    had  all  the  varieties ;  none  were  distinct  enough  to  propagate.    There  was  neither 
a  double  nor  a  red  flower. 

Mr.   Cavanach. — ^The  seed  will  come  up  here.     I  have  an  example  in  my 
garden. 

1 5.   What  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  Chinese  tallow  tree,  and  will  it  grow  here 
in  the  open  ground? 
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Mr.  Fuller.— It  is  called  StUliogia. 

16.  Can  the  aprioot  or  neotarine  be  grown  in  eitj  yards  without  protection  1 
and,  if  ao,  what  are  the  best  varieties  of  each  for  that  puipose  ? 

Mr.  Mead.— -The  Apricot  and  Nectarine  can  be  grown  in  dty  yards.  The  Bos- 
ton is  one  of  the  best,  for  hardiness.  The  Early  Violet  and  Newingten  are  also 
good. 

17.  Is  it  a  generally  received  opinion  among  pomologists  that  fVnit  grown 
larger  than  its  natural  fl^se,  is  deiioient  in  flavor  f 

Mr.  Mead^-^There  is  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  shown,  Mr.  Ohatrman,  Hi  framing 
some  of  these  questions.  Some  of  them  are  well  calculated  to  bring  a  man  out. 
I  will  say  in  answer,  that  an  overgrown  specimen  of  fruit  is  generally  oonsidered 
coarse  and  deficient  in  flavor. 

18.  In  pruning  a  vine  trained  upon  an  arbor,  how  many  eyes  should  be  \eh  if 
it  be  pruned  in  the  spring  1 

Mr.  Burgess. — I  recommend  the  person  unking  that  question  to  employ  a 
practical  gardener. 

Mr.  Mead. — ^This  question  naturally  leads  us  to  the  subject  of  the  evening's  dis- 
cussion. Whether  I  pruned  in  the  autumn  or  in  the  apring,  I  would  leave  at  least 
three  buds  to  a  spur ;  the  lower  bud  for  the  purposa  of  making  a  new  cane,  the 
middle  bud  to  be  rubbed  out,  and  the  third  bud  for  producing  the  fmit.  The 
practice  is  to  cut  down  to  a  single  bud.  The  reason  for  leaving  three  buds  is  the 
simple  fact  that  the  third,  fourth,  fifbh,  or  sixth  bud  will  produce  larger  and  better 
fruit  than  the  first  or  second.  (This  mode  of  pruning  was  illustrated  on  one  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain^s  vines.) 

Mr.  Cavanach.— I  think  two  eyea  much  better.  Mr.  Fuller  pursues  this  systetn. 
Pruning  to  three  eyes  will  make  the  wood  too  long  ;  the  second  year  will  raise 
the  wood  about  five  to  six  inches  above  the  main  wood. 

Mr.  Mead. — So  far  as  mere  appearances  arc  concerned,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  spur  is  one  or  five  inches  long.  A  spur  pruned  vine  is  not  a  beauti- 
ful object;  at  best  it  looks  like  an  Irishman's  shillaleh.  I  spoke  of  the  three  eyes 
because  it  is  a  fact  that  we  can  get  better  fruit  from  the  third  or  fourth  eye  than 
we  can  from  the  first  or  second.  The  spur  lengthens  this  way  no  faster  than  it 
does  by  pruning  to  two  eyes ;  and  if  it  did,  it  would  not  be  a  difiicult  matter  to 
produce  a  new  spur.  I  sliould  not  hesitate  to  cut  the  largest  vine  on  this  islund 
down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  for  I  should  have  the  certainty  of  getting  a 
multitude  of  shoots.  Have  done  Uils  repeatedly.  The  shoots  thus  produced  are 
barren,  and  will  bear  no  fruit  till  the  second  year.  (He  then  explained  how  this 
barren  wood  could,  by  pinching  in  and  causing  a  bud  to  break,  be  converted  into 
fruitful  wood  the  first  year.) 

After  some  further  talk  it  was  determined  to  omit  the  miscellaneous  business 
•\^  at  the  next  meeting,  and  continue  the  subject  of  Spring  Prunii^. 
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Sartictdiurigt  Advertising,  Shed. — AprU,  1862. 


EXOTIC    PLANTS. 


PARSONS  &  CO. 

Invite  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  their  large  collection  of  well-grown 

Stove  and  Green-house  Plants. 

They  have  added  the  newer   FOLIAGE  PLANTS  and  FERNS,  and  feel 
anured  that  they  can  furnish  all  at  prices  lower  than  the  cost  of  importation. 
For  New  List,  address  at 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  4  May.  "' 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

AT 

LOW  PRICES. 


F-A.PtS0  2SrS  <s»  oo. 

Offer  a  fine  Stock  of  FBUIT  TREES  at  low  Eate« : 

Peais,  35c.  to  50c.      Cherries,  35c. 

Plums,  35c.  Apples,  25c. 

Peaches,  20c.  yersailles  Currants,  20c; 

These  prices  are  for  large  and  handsome  trees.    Those  of  smaller  size  can  be  famished 
lower.    An  the  other  varieties  of  Fsurr  Thbes,  Gka.pb  Yinis,  etc.,  at  equally  low  rates. 

To  those  buying  in  wholesale  quantities  a  large  discount  will  be  made^ 

^nieir  Department  of 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  ORNAMENTAL  TREE8,, 

indades  all  the  finest  varieties  of  the  latter,  and  more  than  200  varieties  of  the  former,, 
CDostatttting  the  Uigeet  sssortment  of  Ooniferous  Plants  in  America. 

For  Catalogues,  address  a* 

PLUSHINO,  N.  T.. 
Apr.4M»j.  '  '     -^ 

[For  Index,  see  next  psge.] 
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INPEX  TO  ADVERTISEMEKTe, 


Adams,  John  W..  PorUuid,  Me S8 

▲kbbioav  Stock  Jouwmal 19 

Arpu  Tiins  for  aile.  diMp IS 

Eow.N.Y ...T. 48 

Bailst,  Bmm^  Wilminrton,  JM 4S 

Babmm  a  Waahbubh,  Hurfaon  SqDAre,  Man.  21, 89,  M 

Bum,  B  K.,  Springfield;  Mms «,  10 

Bbidosmak,  Alfsbd,  876  Broedwey,  N.  T SS,  47 

Bbidobxak,  Akdbbw,  878  BnMdway,  N.  T..  li,  88, 47 
BuraBBHOPr,  D.  A  Co..  KtoMdH  Landing.  K.  T.  88, 41 

Bbookltn  Uortioaltiinu  SoelelT. 9D 

BBiT0n*8  ConAentmted  BTanare,  85  Park  Bow,  N.  T.    18 

Campbill,  Obo.  W^  Delaware,  O 40 

OAjnroK^a  Hot  Water  Anparatoa 83 

QniairrIUopmo,78WIllbunSt,N.T ^.    84 

GtaoiCB  Nbw  Books  (C.  B.  HlUer,  29  BVa7,N.  T.)    89 

CBAifBBBBT,96PBrkR/«w.N.  T 48 

DaillbdousbA  Zbllbb,  Brooklyn,  L.  1 45 

Dauohadat  a  RBinnBOV,  Newbory,  N.  T 8, 14 

Dbmtwtbt,  5  Bond  Street,  N.  T 43 

I>BBBB^H.A.,iniHade|pbla»PB 4 

Duooi!f»CHAf.«llj)8BroBihcar,jr.  Y..^ 88 

ELi.nB0ir,J.  T.,  QenetB,  N.  Y 18 

Kllwakobb  a  Babbt,  Rochester,  N.  T 41 

Etaxb,  Edwabd  J.  M  Co.,  York,  Pa 19 

FAmcBOTOCK  Bbos.,  Toledo.  0 47 

Fbott  Tbbbs  (applj  to  Fowler  A  Wells,  80S  Broad- 

w»f,ir.Y\) 94 

QftAMT,  C.  W..  lona,  Dear  BeekskllU  N.  Y. 88 

Haixbs  k  Pbll,  37  Cortland  Street,  N.  Y 87 

Hbppboii  *  Bbst,  Utica,  N.  Y 17,81,88,44,46 

Hbudbbsov,  Pbtbb,  Jersej  Clt7 88,88,44 

HoTXT  A  Co..  Boston 6 

Hot  Watbb  Apr abatus,  (Hltehlnirs  &  Co^) 85 

Hot  Watbb  Appabatus,  88  Piatt  8t»  JT.Y, ......    98 

Kiroz,  .1.,  Plttsbnr^Pa^ 45 

Lokobtt,  A^  84  Clllf  Street,  New  York,. 81 

Jam,  H.  k,  Sandusky  CItjr,  Ohio, 17 

MAiniUfo,  J.  W.,  Reading;  Mssa. 87 

llABsnALL,  K  k'Q^  Po^ketpsle,  N.  Y 4, 8, 18, 14 


Kasoh  BBormBt.  5  A  7  Ifereer  Street,  K.  T 48 

JMAxmm  T.  C.  M  BBonma,  GensTa^  Ontario 

Oo.,N.T. 81, 4T 

If nroM^s  SsoAirsTiQ  Tiub,  tV9  Pe«ri  Street,  Hew 

ToPk 8 

MvBftAT,  C.  B.,  Foster*s  Gkosalags,  O^ 4ft 

Nbw  Yobk  Obsbbtbb, 8d  page  of  Oorar. 

N«w  YoBX  WcucftT, 9 

Nbw  Yobk  Wbbklt  Anaira, 8T 

Pabbtsd,  Jambs,  888  Canal  Street,  New  York ....  18 

PabsoIwACoi,  Flushing,  I*  L, • 1 

pBBBMrr#BTaALa...... 88 

Pkbuvian  GiTAKo,  84  Cliff  St  N.  Y.. 98 

Ppbippbb,  Abthovt,  Cindnnatl,  O.,. 41 

PufCKHBY  A  Clabk,  118  FultOB  St,  N.  Y 88 

PBOSPBGTVB  or  HOBnOVLTOBlBT^ ,..^...«  1ft 

Pbossbb,  Thomas  *  Sok,  88  Platt  Street,  K.  T., . .  89 

PiruLBir,  Isaac,  HkhtstowB,  N.J, M 

RsAnr  Roopnio,  ^  Cedar  St,  N.  Y., 80 

RBn>,WM.,Bliiabeth,N.J.^ 80 

RiCHABDSOM,  S.,  01ontt,N.  Y 8 

RooBRS,  O.  H.  Palmyra,  N.  Y 18 

Rtdbb  A  Co..  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,    8ft 

Saul,  Jobh,  Washington  City,  D.  C '81 

Sbbpp ABD,  J AMBa,  1 7S4  Water  Street  N.  Y 18 

Smitb,  Wm.  B.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y ,  4 

Bpookbb  A  Co.,  Jsmaica  Phdn,  ftlass 81;  40 

Stabb,  W.  H.  New  London,  Coon 8 

Stokb,  ABrfliB^LD,  Blofhamton,  N.  Y 8 

Stkoaio,  W.CL,Brfgfttoi,iaMB. 88 

Tatlob,  Edwabd,  Cleveland,  O 40 

Tbbth,  npon  Allbb^s  System.  88  Bond  St,  N.  Y . .  88 

Tbb  Oabobx.  (Fowler  i  Wells,  N.  Y.,X 88 

TuoBBTTBir,  J.U.M  Co.,  1  ft  John  Street,  N.  Y . . . .  4T 
Bod  4t^  PW^  coTer. 

TnowfttiDBB £Oo.,  New  HsTsn,  Conn 8,48 

Watson,  It  BL,  Plymooth,  Mass 89, 80 

WiLDBB,  M AB8HALL  P.,  Dorchsster,  Mass 48 

tncATHBBBD  4e  Cmbbbtot,  Hot  Wstor  Apparatus, 

117  Prince  Street  New  York '...  48 

WoOD^ABD^  GBa  £.,1(7  Psric  Row,  New  York.  48 


FLOWER    SEEDS. 

We  tak«  pleasure  in  iDfornung  the  public  thai  we  have  eeleoted  from  ourextensirecolleatioii 
of  Asters  and  Ten  Week  Stock,  some  of  tiie  most  choice  »nd  brilllHut  colore,  and  will  e^nd  to 
any  address,  Postage  free,  one  package  of  20  seeds  for  10  cents,  or  a  choice  collection  of  10 
papers,  comprising  a  mo^t  beaatifol  assortment  of  colors,  for  |l. 

And  for  the  trade  we  have  prepared  five  sets  of  colored  eograrings^  tepresenting  thellowen, 
«hicl\  we  send  free  with  each  ftOO  pa  pern 

B»r  particfllari  addreso  , 

J.  WESLEV  JOIVES, 

CiLatlutm  4  Comen>  Oolujnbia  Ca,  H.  T. 

For  Sale  in  New  York  City  only  by  ORIFFXN  BR0.9  A  CO^  North  River  Agrieultiu^l 
and  Seed  Warehonse,  60  Couillandt  Street.  Apr. 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, 

Adapted  to  the  saeceasfal  growth  and  development  of  Trees  in  Pots,  Vines,  aad  Plants  of  every 
description,  and  embracing  the  best  forms  for  economy  and  architectural  beauty. 

Plans.  Working  Drawings,  Superintendenee,  etc.,  furnished  for  Hot  and  Uold  Graperies, 
Orchard  Houses,  Conservatories,  Projpagatiog  Houses^  etc.,  together  with  preparation  of  borders 
aod  .planting. 

Country  Seats,  etc,  laid  out  and  planted,  and  plans  and  inpeilfiiaiideiiea  iior  every  elaia  of 
Architecture  and  Landscape  improvements 

Orders  fur  tha  above  will  be  ezecated  on  liberal  terms,  by  eommiadon  or  contract 

PETER  B.  MEAD,  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

87  PASK  BOW,  HEW  TOBK. 


BortieuttUritf  AiverUdng  Medj—April,  1809. 


WILSON  G-ABDEN  AND  NXTR6EEY, 

Oiroular  for  Spring  of  1862. 

A  eomimtsi  LUi  of  UmiSng  JImo,  ttftrtd  fhtVu  €*p€Mi  Um^iof  Ifmmfmm  ami  IhdUn. 

B7&  BICOB^ASDSCHr,  Oloott,  Niagara  Counly,  V« T. 

lodadlng  s  fine  mnd  hcnlthy  lot  of  8toek,  tiuit  I  have  on  littnl  in  Urge  quantitlM,  and  wkiek  I 
offer  at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICEa,  to  suit  the  times,  etc  In  Packing,  I  charge  the  coat  of 
material  onlr,  delivering  at  the  Railroad  Sution,  in  Lockport,  K.  T.,  free  of  efaarge. 

TERMS  CASH,  or  good  Bankable  Paper,  4ae  in  30,  60  aad  00  daya. 

A  dieeoant  of  5  per  ceiit  on  all  Cash  Orders  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  npwarda.  Keferenoea 
required  In  all  cases  where  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  parties  ordering. 


Per  100 
100,000  Apple  TteeSy  S  to  6  years  old,  first  quality,    1*7.00 


176,000      •*  do  2  do  do 

125,000  do  1  do  ^o 

16,000  Pear,  (Bwftrf)  i  do  do 

6,000  Cherry,  8  do  do 

10,000  do  2  do  do 


30,000  Qrape  Sooti,  (Catawba,  Clinton  and 

Isabella,)  8         do  do 

10,000  do  2         do  do 

20,000  do  1         do  do 

6,000  Gooseberriet,  (Houghton  Seedling,) 

6.000  CnXTBlltSi  (Cherry.)  first  qmlity, 
10,000        do  (BTk  English,  Bl'lc  Kaples  <fc  Bed  Dutch,; 

6,000  Blaekberrief,  (Lawton  and  Dorchester,) 
10,000  BaspberrieS,  best  Sorts, 

100,000  gtnwb^Hes,      do 
2,ooa  ttorse  Chefltnntoi  6  to  e  feet  high, 

6.000  Mt.  Adl,  (European.)  6  to  10  do 

8.000  Snow  Balis  ^nd  Lilaesy 
16,000  Balaam  Fir«  8  ta  7  feet  Mghg  • 
10,000  Black  Spmoei  8  to  0  da 

2,000  Horway  Spmoe,  s  to  r  leet  high, 

6.000  Sed  Cedan,      2i  to  4      do 

10,000  IPaltamtt  if  or  ways.  Cedars,  etc.  10  to  18  in. 

100,000  Diift^reiit  kinds  of  Onuunental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Boaes^  Fsaanies,  «tc.,  etc.,  lo.oo 

20,000  Cherry Itock8r(«z»ir<l,)  lyear. 

Oiler  Wflloir  CnttingB,  I6  inches  high, 
6,000  Horse  Chestnuts,  (Seedlings,)      do 


6.00 
8.00 

16.00 
16.00 
12.00 

6.00 

5.00 

8.00 

6.00 

7.00 

)6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

1.00 

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

20.00 

16.<K) 

20.00 

20.00 

6.00 


Per  1000 

%    86.60 

40.00 

20.00 

W6.00 

100.00 

SO.OO 

40.00 

40.00 

16.00 

40.00 

60.00 

40.00 

86.t)0 

40.00 

6.00 

1«0.00 

80.00 

100.00 

160.00 

126.00 

160.00 

160.00 

85.00 

26.00 
8.00 
4.00 

10.00 
1.60 
8.00 


NOTICE.-^ A  Partner  wifUediriih  a  toMh  ea^Vofo/ $2,000  ^morer 

Aptu.  Addresa,  8  BICfS&BDSOS,  (Roott,  Vlagara  County,  H.  T. 

THE  CELEBRATED  CAPE  COD  CRANBERRY  PLANTS! 

CULTXVATBD   VARIBTIB8. 
Th«  edebrated  Bbll  or  UpLA.*n>,  and  CnnRT  or  Maosh  varieties,  fresh  from  the  grounds  at 

Lawiox  Blackbret  ;  L1nns»ns,  Victoria  and  Cahoon's  Maiffmoth  Pis  Puort;  Baglay's  Per- 
Mftoal,  French  Double  Bearing,  Allen's  Antwerp,  Belle  deFontenay,  and  CAtAwnsA  RASPtBOLm; 
Boaghton's  SsBOLnio  GooexBKaaT,  very  low. 

GftAPBs  fOR  VufKBiBs  AivD  PoT  GuLTi;tc,  of  the  best  varieties,  1,  2  and  8  yean  old. 

A  general  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Omamaotal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants^  etc,  etc 

Ihe  Oranberry  Gnltltrist.  —  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Cranberry  Culture,  both  on  np- 
]aa4  Mid  iMnhy  gvmisds,  sent  pre»pald  on  receipt  of  12  cents  in  stamps. 

WX.  H.  STABB,  East  V0W  Lcmdon  Vurseries, 

VEW  JX)VDON,  COKir. 


*r.  fbrtfevlfuriit  Admfi»'*it.'SheeLr-4jml^  I99f^ 


i  1^1"  i@Ell%llS 


Offer  for  Ui«  NMbn  of  XML  n  r«ry  ezi8Dthr«*od  «ltonp«iior  apnrtaiaDt  of 

For  sale  at  yery  low  prieea.  Jo  this  sto^lc  are  Incladed  a  Very  large  amoant  of  the  standard 
frttits^as  ^^  , 

J^JPPJmB  VRESA  both  Dwarf  and  Standard, 
PBAR        do  do  do 

qBomnrdo  do  do 

Also  Flnm,  Peaeh,  ttainoe,  Apricot,  Heotarine,  etc. 

All  of  the  aboTe  are  Tery  fioe,  well  grown,  stocky,  and  of  the  ino^t  approTed  Tarietiee. 

Also  aa  eKtensive  assortment  of  the  small  fruiu,  as  Orapefl,  new  vaneties,  Delaware,  Con- 
cord, Hartford  Prolific,  ete.;  RaspberrloB,  Blackbeztieoi  Cnmuitv,  etc.  Also  Onu- 
awntaX  TfC*  Shnite  Ro«es,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  out  Plants,  in  Terr  wide  Tariety. 

Qreat  indneements  are  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  engage  as  agents,  tfnd  to  dealers  who  buy 
to  tell  again,  also  to  Karserymen  who  may  wish  to  extend  and  replenish  their  atock. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  established  concerns  of  the  kind  hi  the  United  States,  and 
the  nnderugned,  in  whose  Aame  the  budness  is  now  represented,  has  been  a  proprietor  and  the 
principal  manager  now  for  many  yeara  Great  pains  shall  be  taken  to  please  customers,  both 
as  to  piise  and  quality  of  stock.    For  particular  information  see 

GATAL0GUK9. 
No.  %r^A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 
^  No.  8.— 'A  Deseriptive  Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Dahfias,  Oreenhovse 
and  Bedding  Out  Plants,  etc.    Forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  each. 

STnAoosi,  March  18,  186i.  WM.  SKOWV  6XITE, 

Aprfl  M  May,  Suocessor  to  Smith  A  Hanehett 

SENT  SAFELY  BY  MAIL. 
We  have  orer  100  of  the  best  varieties  in  the  country,  and  win  eend  sal^ly,  packed,  postage 
paid,  to  any  P.  O.  address  in  the  United  States,  such  selections  as  will  not  Mi  to  gire  entire 
satisfsetion,  at  $1  per  dczen. 

E.  &  a  MARSHALL, 

April.  Polcaepiie  Ntinery. 

SEEOSMAW  ANO  FLORtSTt 

.    ■>  ^  I    r     / .       927  Oliecrteut  Street,  FAila.^i 

Offer  a  complete  stock  of  freth  and  genuine 

VEGETABLE  AHD  FLOWE&  SEEBS. 

Fine  Grass  Seeds  for  Lawns,  Garden  Implements ;  also,  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  A^MTSgas 
Boot0,  Slrawberry  Plants,  ete.»  etc. 

-     jMns  Hybrid  Qladiolw,  50  select  varieties— fine  strong  balbs  ;■  also,  a  large  stoek  J>wbU 
TuberotUt  Haridia,  Afnaryllvi,  Lilinm  lancifclinm^  ^e.    ■ 

Kew  JSimiUommg  Ro$e9,  Fer^sMf,  J>Mia»,  Bedding  FlanU,  ^, 

SEEDS  BY  MAIL. 

See  advertisement  Jn  Msreh  No.  of  the  HoaTfcvt.'rusiaf,  page  4,  a^yeiilaing  sheet*  Cata- 
logues forwarded  io,iiJI||ppUcant«.  '  r 


A^Aptu,  wik  y& 


'■■■■■    filNTON'B    ■.    ;;.  WI3:'i 

FOR'Jf/OORS.O; 

VESTIBULES,  HALLS, 

Ck>ii0erv'atonoi%  «to«, ' 
JiS  JL^in  MJr  THE  C^PITOMm  .aKFW^MSXUJ¥€hXiUr. 

GARNKIRK  CHIMNEY  TOPS,         ' 
"Water   and.   IDraiu   Fipes   . 

AND 

PLUMBEBS'  MATERIALS 

or  mfTBTT  daaoidpilon.  Sac  Sale  laiy 

miLIiER  &  CO  AXES, 

Ap.,M.y*Jmi«.  279  PEARL  ST.,  New  Ydrlt. 


NEW   STRAWBERRIES.  . 


' »■    f  *  »   i< 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  BOSTON,   MASS., 

Offer  for  Me  fine  pUnts  of  this  celebrated  Fronoh  Strawberry,  whieh  has  profed  Hue  of  the 
lorgesfc,  most  beantifuX  prodaetiye  and  Tlgorooa  ipuridties  yet  inftodneed.  Eslnu)MlkiAr|r8peci- 
mens,  meaeaiing  ftveto  six  inehee  in  tircnrnfercnoe,  were  eichibited  by  ne  before  the  Hauacha- 
■etts  Horticnltaral  Society  last  season,  which  were  awarded  a  special  pricey  and  eommended  by 
the  Fruit  Committee  as ''  a  magnificent  froi^  of  great  siM  and  bMttfty»  and.«f  fine  .<colDr  and 
good  qnaUty." 

Stzo2]ig  Planta,  $1  per  dozen;  $5  per  1()0« 

Also  the  following  new  Strawberries,  said  to  \>%  laree  and  aoporior  IcUida.  Ambrosia^  ^dlfiss, 
£u;^me,  La  Sultalne,  Marguerite,  and  Prince  Fred.  William,  f3  per  dozen,  each. 

And  the  following  sorts:  Wonderful,  Oscar,  Austin  Seedling,  Bonte  de  St  Julien,  Da^de 
Malakoff,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Hovey's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  and  other  well  known  Mnds.    ' 


Apr. 


Addrefls 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


4  J»rticuUm^Admii^Skmt^^JifnIiViB&. 

NEW  AND  RARE  FLOWER  SEEPS, 

B.  K,  BLISS, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Springfield,  Mass., 

Would  invite  the  attention  of  Amatettn  and  Floritta  to  the  following  list,  mott  of  whieh  are 
now  offered  for  Ihf  fliM  time  in  this  conntrr.  They  have  been  leleeted  /rvoe  the  eoUeetioat  of 
■everal  of  the  moat  ratable  European  FloneU  and  can  be  recommended  with  the  greaiettoon- 
fidenoe.    They  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  addreta  on  receipt  of  the  price  affixed. 

Pri€t  ptr  FaekiL 

ALYBSXTM  BAZATILB  OOMPAOSBML    A  dwarf,  eeiapaet  variety,  with  golden 


yellow  flowers  and  siWerv  gray  leares;  Tery  profute  bloomer,  a  beautiful  rock  plant  2S 

.  41»4TiMI»  an AltmP&ttJA. PAMJPA,     «                                                     «  2S 

-.  „  aANOUniBA,                  M 

TZHR  GHRTBAMTUUiCOXDBGL  A  dwarf,  beautiful,  new  species,  with  light  blue 
flowers,  flnely  Mt,  a^t  Ibliane,  about  sis  inches  hlgh|  yery  J^ee  flnweiing;  a  pro- 

mising  sptetes  to  cross  with  the  double  China  varieties,          -           -           -           -  25 

^IfBWPBONXFZriORAOLOBB,  purewhiu, 2S 

—  —  —  — ,  roee  and  white,  -26 

Flowers  as  large  as  IVuffant's,  14  days  earlier,  habit  of  the  plant  like  the  qniUed 

Tariegr.      

—  OIANT  SMPBROR,  flne  mixed  vatleties^  containiag  many  new  colors  not  before 
offered,    -  -  -  -  -  •  -  -    26 

HEDBIfB  AXBOBAJXQrVTKBA.  (C^amo&diverti/oUuambroMHffHiHeMi.)  A  very  distinct 
perennial  plant,  blooming  the  first  season  with  dwarf,  bushy  growth,  neat  fotiace, 
producing  innnmerable  fiowers  throughout  the  season ;  «elor,  neh  dark  erimsan,  wMh 
provloenfc  yaUaw  anthers ;  a  iniolataff»  Dahlia-like  flower,  requiring  similar  care 
and  treatment,    -  -*-  -  -  -26 

CAUiIOPSIB  CARDAMQVBFOUA  HYBRXDA  ATROaANOUmBA,  blood 
red,  beautifal,  valuable  for  biding,       •  -  -•  •       '    •    26 

—  MUBOOSA  ATROBANOuimjhA,  a  dark  red  variety,  of  mossy  clad  stemmed  C. 
tinctoria,  pretty,  -.------.    26 

CUPRBA  ZnCAPANX  one  of  Rsezers  introductions,  grows  about  four  feet  high,  a 
very  showy  and  feee  blooming  plant,     -  -  •  -26 

CLARkZA  FULCHailfA,  ViOKB  WJEOXO,  -26 

A  double  flowered,  rich  rose-colored  variety  of  this  beautifnl  annual,  a  ^lendid 

acquisition.  ««^.^      ' 

CUMTKAnTHUB  MAOROfiXPBON  n'AKA  FEi.  ROSSO,  a  deep  roee-colored 
variety  of  tliis beautiful  annual,  -  -  •  -.  •  •  -26 

CARNATION,  new  dwarf,  double  flowered,  striped,        -  -    *      '  -  -    26 

GZJANZHUS  DAMPIBRII  a  most  beautiful  cool  greenhouse  plant,  (torn  two  to  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  with  neat  winged  flowers^  and  drooping  clustersof  large,  rich 
scarlet,  loqg-petalled,  pea-shaped  flowers,  three  inches  in  length,  something  similar  to 
the  splendid  blossoms  of  the  Con^  Tree,  each  flower  being  picturesoiiely  marked  with 
a  large  black  cloud-like  blotch  in  front.    Packete  containing  (2  seMa)  •  -  -    60 

DZANTflUB   CUlNilNSIB   IBCPBRIAIJB   OOBCPACTCTSk   fL  ATROPUR- 

PURHAt  with  dark,  double.  J^urple  flowers ;  a  very  interessting  variety,       -  -    26 

«—  HKXDBWXOn  HYBRIBUB  Flu  PK  aTBOPUBPIIEQUL,   very  beautifal. 
and  proliisaly  fioweriag  variety  of  Ueddewigi^  with  very  large,  dark  red,  double 

^^y  ZfT^y^"^  __  •_ '_  *  "  -    60 

«*  HyBRTlHiB  BURVBMICKEZ,  a  new  hybrid,  with  salvarahaped  flowers^  of  me* 

dium  aze,  sometimes  presenting  the  vermilion   red,  or  variegated  red  and  white 

petals  of  the  Heddewigii,  others  exhibit  the  veins  and  stripes  of  the  old  China  pink. 

It  grows  about  one  foot  high,  of  excellent  habit,  and  a  mosC  jMvfbee  bloomer,  and 

deserves  a  place  in  every  collection        -  -  -  -    26 

OATTiTiAHPIA  ORANDtFIORA  ROSEA,  a  new  and  very  showy  rariety  of  this 
interesting  tribe  of  plants  ----.-..    15 

OODBTZA  8PBCZBS  NOVA,  from  Mexico;  a  beautiful  dwarf  species^  with  neat, 
trailing  branches  curved  upwards,  clothed  with  handsome  dark  green  foliage,  and 
eovertSa  with  cup-shaped  flowers  of  bright  carmine  rose ;  seed  very  small.  -26 

HBIJOPHIUk  IRZFIDA  ROSEA,  a  fine  rose-colored  variety  of  ihla  pretty  species  -    25 

XOUOUZA  8PBQXQ8A   (Cfry9UU  FiUm  V^tUty,)     The   most  effective  of  aU  the 


Boriicultunst  Advertmng  jS%€^-^4p^,  1869- 


T»rieUeiyM'  raited^  f(mnin|f  s  elo««,  compa«t  ilyU  cf  |n*(rwtli»  Qohfrjfen  leftTiBs,  md 
friim  th<r  fMitvrfl!  tendency  to  &s«nme  a  perennial  h«6lty  more  tfahn  others,  yieNa  s 
large  raeeeaston  of  Ito  eitremtly  vieh  /mo  befotifnl  Jiitei^  a^re  blue  flowers ;  no- 
thinff  can  rarpata  it,  eitber  f«r  growiftii  it  bed%  pglche«  or  traaea  -25 

—  lIBiqpNICATTIinl.  A  charming  species  from  Swan  River,  with  laive  aky-blne 
flowers,  dbUoof  s^o^^whlte  eje>  rad  rotm^  berry  Kke  aeed-poda,'an.e]|atUciit  sort  for 
pot  culture         _-_  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -25 

BCrOgOagB  AXiFBawUB  HOBfUL,  new  roacnwiarcd  Alrt"^  lQnrB»-pi»>pqt     -  -    26 

RBiCO^HXIiA  ATOmAWTA  OCDLATA,  light  blue  with  white,  and  Urge  black  eye, 

▼ery  coaspicoous ;  it  forma  «  T«ry  |>retty  and  ailraotit«  plant  for  groupa^  uargtiia  and 

pot  culture  -  .  -  -.  «'  •  •»•  •■  -**t5 

>— MACPIATA  FOL  VARZBOAVA.  leaTea  handaunely  vAriegated  -    25 

NZERBBCBEROIA  AIJ3IFLORA  OOBCPACTA  NANA,  of  dwarf,  coropaot  gmwth,    . 

with  white  flbwera.  vury  pretly  *  -  -  -  -  -  -    25 

OBNOntBRA  CAMPTtiOCARPA  ORANDIFZORA,  yery  large  orimson  oranga 

lowers,  beaaiiful  variety  -  -  -         '  - .  -  -  ^25 

—  liA  MARCKIANA,  an  ornamental,  half-shrubby  habit  of  growth,  thuee  to  four 
feet  in  height,  yielding  a  profusion  of  large  yellow  blossoms  throughout  the  season^ 
well  adapted  for  flower  gardens  and  shru&benes,  the  best  of  the  tall-ffrowing  varietiea 

a  special  notice  was  awarded  this  variety  bv  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  -    25 

PHXOZ  DRUMMONDI]^  OOCCIN^IA  BtRIATA,  scarlet  with  whUe  atripee,  a 
moat  beautiful  and  striking  novelty        -  -  -  -  -  -  *    25 

VIOLACBA  STRIATA,  fine  purple,  white  striped,  a  very  beautiful  variety   •   .25 

— VARTABTTilfl^  slate  blue,  marbled,  constant,  a  most  beautiful  variety  •    25 

PBTUNIA.  DOUBU.  fertilized  with  the  finest  variegated  double  floweni;  extra  floe  •    25 
PODOLSPIB  AFFanB,  a  new  variety  from  Australia;  flowers  large^  of  beaulifQl 

yellow ;  splendid  novelty  -  -  -  -  -  .  -  -    26 

PTTOM  AROYHBA.  b^utifuUilverfern.  •  -    26 

—  PgCQLOR,  btmatifuny  variegated  foliag« 25 

WCTSSBSANGtmraUB  MINOR,   - 26 

-^-WBOffABXLIB*  hoth  distinct,  new  kinds 25 

BBNEdO  BLSaANBk  FI^  PI^  AfAaSNTA,  a  new  and  brillianteolored  variety  of 
tJieDoubio Jacobea        -  -  .  .  ....  -        *'  -    25 

8EI4NtrBf  DBCdtPIEHB^  a  beautiful,  ornamental-foUaged  plant  for  greenhouse  and 

^      <>P^"  eound ^^        . -  -  .  .  ...  .  .25 

BTOCT  TON  WBBKa.  HTBWD  CANARY,  quite  new  in  color,  fine  .  -  26 
""  ^t^SfS9i^™JP^  PURPI-B  VIOliST  large  flowered.  waUflow»  I^mA  85 
^^^  CAMGNB,  largi.  flowered,  wallflower  leaved,  splendid  -                        -     25 

—  ~  NEW  jpimr  CRgmON.  large  flowered,  wallflower  loved      -  -25 

—  NEW  BOae  FLOWBRKD  RCkaOIT  AUTUBCNAIb,  a  most  valuable  aequisi' 
tion.  with  beautiful  large  flower*,  and  trusses  quite  distinct,  six  vartetka  mixed        -     25 

""^^55f?^J£?*™^™*P™^?^^«'^^  crimson,  new  TO^  .    26 
BRILUANT  ROST  0ARMZNB.  fine     .        .           -     *^     -                       -25 

—  B^OMPTQN,  NBW  X^ARQB  FXK>WBRBD,  the  largeat  flowered  elaas  d 
autumnal  and  Broroptoo  Su^cks,  of  very  robust  growth,  immeDse,  large  fknt  bearing 
truese^  brilliant  colors,  giving  au  unusual  per  eentaga  of  d<Mibl«  flowering  planta 
Twelve  varieties  mixed  .  -  •*  .-.  .  --26 

^GOANTCAPB,  white,  extra  fine        -  25 

—  —  ■--  scarlet  eitra.         -  -  .  ..  .  ,  .  -26 
TAOZrrBS  P ATDLA  NANA  PI*  PI*  STRIATA,  a  dwarf  and  compact  variety  of 

the  double  French  variegated,  yellow,  striped  with  brown,  very  striking,  it  produces 
but  few  peeda,  a  valuable  acquisition    -  .  -  ....    50 

XS8TUDINARIA  BLBPHANTIPES,  (^/€y»Aaiil'« /bel)  a  very  singular  green-houae 

TRC»-a30LUM,  CRYSTAL  PaLaCB  03Eac'bright  iulphur^  blotched  with  mosses!    ^ 
most  valuable  dwarf  beddi«g  kind,  of  excelleat  habit,  throwing  ita  flowers  well  above 
the  foliage  .  - .  .  .  .  ..       .  ,    5^^ 

LYCEOnsHAAOBANA  HYBRIDA,  flowers  as  large  as  Haageana,  white,  chamois^ 
red.  rose,  ete. **        .  .  ^50 

A  DB3CRIPTIVB  CATALOGUE  containing  accurate  descriptions  of  1600  varieties  of 
Flow«r  Seeds  and  upwards  of  950  varieties  of  Vegetable  Seeds*  with  fall  directions  for  ooltuww 
Win  be  mailed  to  all  applleknta  endoslug  a  three  cent  stamp. 

Address,    ^  iLK.  BLISS, 

April  8PRllfGFI£I.D,  MASS, 


Sortictttintisi  AdvettMng  Sheet^Aprtl,  1862. 


STRAWBERRY. 

6TR0KG  PLABTS  OF  THIS  LBADINO  AND  POPULAR  YARIETT 
FOR  SuAIiB  AT  38  dOm  PBR  XXXKBIV;   $1.90  FBR  HOKDXIBD. 

100  strong  PUata  mt  saMj  packed,  postage  paid  to  any  Poat  Office  addreae  ia  the  United 
atee,  at  50  centa  per  dosen;  $1  60  per  bundred. 


Vb  one  shonld  be  iHthont  thia  variety ;  it  eannoifldl  to  giretfte  lOMt  perfbet  aatiaikcaoin  In 
ererr  paHieiilar., 

B.  &  G.  MARSHALL, 

Apr.  Po'keepsle  Small-Fruit  Nursery,  Po'keepsie,  N.  Y. 


Cranberry  Plants. 


VARIBTT,  bearing  plantg.T  Send  fbr  a  Circular. 
HOP  TRBB.— For  ornament  and  use. 
ORAFB  VXNBB.— Hartford  ProDfie,  Concord,  and  otfier  yarietiea  at  low  prioea.    Alio, 

bndfl  for  noreerymen.  , 

BlaACKBgitcKY,  RABPBBRRTi  and  other  small  frolti. 

aVjucGRBBMB  In  yariety,  all  eizes — very  low,  to  clear  the  groand— also  Hedge  plants. 
For  Sale  by 

F.   TROWBRIDGE  A.  CO., 

Apr.  Vunerymen  and  Iloiiiti,  Hew  Haven,  Ct 

jBl  Larg^e  Stook  of  Qmaxnental  BhrubSi  Ito66i% 
Greea-hoiue  and  BeddingOut  Plants. 

FOR  BALE  BY 

DAUGHADAY  A  KENNISON, 
Vewbrnrh  Vmit  Garden  and  ITanerief ,  HewlmivlL  V.  T. 

Send  f<«  a  CatalogncL  Apr. 

TO  NURSERYMEN. 

I  will  contract  to  odDect^  pack  and  deliver,  at  the  Railroad  or  Express,  the  following  list  of 
good  wild  planta  in  good  oondition  for  aafe  tranahlpment,  at  prices  aad  sicee  annexed. 

SvaiB  Mark,  (AetrSMoharimim,)  4-19  In.  $8  per  M. 

.Ban  If  AFLB,  (Acer  Rabrum,). i-lS  "     4    «' 

WaiiTUi  Wood,  (Acer  PenujlTaal* 

cum,) '. 4-24  "  10    " 


_       ■,  (Pagttt  AmericMram,) 4-18'*     4    " 

WHiTaAMi,(Frmxl]MM   '*     ) 4-13"    0    •• 

TaLbOW  Birch,  (BeiulaEzcelM,)..  4-S4 ''  8  " 
WHiTi  BitCB.  (  *«  Populifollo.)  10-84  **  10  " 
enmai  Pbbr,!  ComptonU  Asplenfo- 

11%) 10-14  •«  10    « 

8  pr  hun. 
Bbododsvdsov  NuxHFLoaUM,  (Asa- 

laaNvd.) 4-14  ••  40p«rll. 

5prhiin. 

Kauua  LATtfOUA, 4-14**  40  per  M. 

5prhun. 


Kalmia  AireesTifouA, 4-18  **  $40  per  If . 

Sprhun. 

Bpiraba  ToKntoaA, , 4^**    S      *^ 

White  Pinb,  (PIods  Stroboi,) 4-12  **     6  per  K. 

...._« .  ^^^  „    J    ,» 


Balsam  Pri,  (Abie*  BalMmea,)  . 
(,000  Balsam  fiae,  ooe  year  trmoe- 

plao(e4, 10 

IIkmlock,  (Abies  CenadenaU,) .  ...   4-18**  8 

Writs  Sprvcs,  (AMei  Alba,) 4-18  **  4 

Tamamao,         f   «       Aiberle»na,)  4-11  ••  0 

Arbob  VrrjB,  (Thi\)B  OeddeBteUs,).   4-18  **  f 
10,000  Arbob  Titjss,  1  jsar  tnun- 

planted, 8 

Rbb  Oboab,  (Joaipeili  VlrglniBna,)  4-11  **  10 

j0HirRB,        (       "        CommnniB,)  4-18  **  10 


I  win  also  sell  60,000  grafted  Apple  roots,  ntandard  nortt,  packed  in  good  condition  for,  $6  00 
per  M.  N.  B.— Qiye  the  directions  for  shipping  and  address  unmistakably  pla&n.  Ondi  orders 
of  |10  or  less,  adyance  pavment  will  be  required;  on  all  over  $10,  25  per  cent  advance.  On 
all  orders  of  $iS0  I  will  mace  a  discount  of  6  per  cent ;  on  $100  or  orer  10  per  cent  disooiuit  I 
shall  hold  myself  acooinU*ble  for  np  detail  or  accident  alter  a  bill  has  been  properly  shipped. 

Heh.  Ap.  *  Maj.  *  Address,     ABCBIBALD  STOHE,  Binghampton>  Broome  Oo^  H«  T. 
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AIKOTHER  N£W  STOR^ 

.  ..» 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY, 

ENTITLED  THE 

RACHEL  DEVEREAUX 

OR,       ;:^ 

THE  WOLF  OF  VI6K0BLE. 

BY    MRS.    HELEN    CORWIN    FISHER, 
Author  of  "•  CarHe  Emerson  Wild^^  "  The  Curse  of  the  Everleigh^^  etc,  etc. 


Mrs.  FisHEE  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Weekly  as  the  writer  of 
the  pleasant  and  entertaining  sketches  under  the  nam  deplume  of  ^'  None- 
such ;  ^  and  those  who  read  her  serials, 

"CABEIE  SMEB80S  WH.!)/'  and  ''THE  CURSE  OF  EVEBLEIOE," 

cannot  bnc  be  pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  her  abilities  in  a 
more  extended  effort  She  is  a  young  writer,  who  has  won  no  small 
popularity  by  her  delightful  sketches,  and  bids  fair,  with  care  and  studvj 
to  nltiroately  take  rank  among  the  firat  lady  writers  in  the  land.  We 
only  ask  for  her,  what  we  are  sure  she  will  get,  a  care  perusal  of  her  forth- 
coming serial  by  the  numerous  readers  of  Weekly.  It  cannot  fail  to  be 
fresh  and  entertaining,  as  every  thing  is  that  comes  from  her  pen.  ^ 

OR, 

THE   WOLF   OF  VIGNOBLE, 

WILL  BE  READ  IN 

THE  NEW   YORK  WEEKLY, 

ABOUT  TEB  MIDDLB  OF  APRIL, ; 

ASJi  FOR  SALE  BT  EVEBT  HEWS  AGEHT  THSOVOHOUT  tbe  COUHTBT. 

Apr. 
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NEW  AND  BEAUTirUL  PLANTS 


B.  K.  BLIBS^ 

SEEDSls/l-A.3Sr    J^ISTID    FLORIST 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS^ 

Would  fiiTlte  the  atlMitioti  of  his  frieDds  and  all  lorersof  flower*  to  the  IbQowing  Tarietiet 
How  offered  ft>r  tiie  fij^  time  in  thb  country,  which  have  been  recelred  from  aevml  of  the 
Jeadlng  florists {«  Eorope,  and  ean  be  confidently  Tecommcnded.  The  descriptions  areas 
giveo  by  their  respective  growers.    Strong  healthy  plants,  now  ready  for  delivery. 

HEW  WEI0ELA8. 

FHee  $1  each,  or  thft  set  of  0?«  te  H* 

IBOIiZNB,  pure  white,  interior  of  the  flower  straw-colored,  with  a  large  golden  spot,  habit 
of  W.  ainabi!ls  but  more  compact,  extra  fine. 

ROBEA,  WANA,  FOIi.  vAR.,  very  dwarf,  variegation  very  distinct,  extraordinary. 

8TBIj2QNERZ,  the  best  of  the  Weigelas  known,  bearing  of  one  braooh.  on  about  feet  high, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  about  four  hundred  well  shaped  purplish  red  flowera.  The  bjpdaare 
dark  h\ood  red,  very  flowering;  a  grand  novelty ;  habit  of  W.  rosea. 

STRIATA,  white-flowered,  striped  and  »|K>tted  with  light  blood  red,  qmte  new  oolor. 

VAlf  HOUTTn,  exterior  of  the  flower  eamiine,  with  a  large  nWery  white  ipot  on  eaoh 
petal,  interior  lilac,  habit  of  W.  rosea,  extra. 

HEW  FEOiOZ. 

Price  75  cents  each. 

MADAME  TAN  HOUTTE,  beautifully  striped  in  the  way  of  Phlox  Van  Houttu  and 
King  Leopold,  but  darker  and  more  perfect,  extra  fine. 

HEW  VESBEHAS. 
^  Price  50  cents  eacli,  or  |1  50  for  the  set 

ROBIN  HOOD,  •carlet-tinted  crimson,  with  yellow  eye,  excellent  habit  fine  shape,  and 
good  truM. 

QBRTRUDB,  a  splendid  flower,  flne  carmine,  immense  pip  and  truss  extra. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA,  yellow  eye,  surrounded  with  carmine;  a  first-rate  flower  in  every 
way. 

ROBE  D'AMOXTR  ( Van  Houtte),  no  description  received. 

HEW  FUCHSIA& 

Price  50  cents,  or  |1  for  the  three. 

ANNIE,  a  noble -habited  variety,  with  rich  green  foliage.  The  flowers  haye  the  tube  and 
sepals,  white,  glossy,  the  latter  of  g«)od  width  and  substance,  well  rAoarved,  showing  a  large 
and  beautiful,  bright,  smooth,  rose-culored  corolla;  a  picturesque  and  effective  variety,  w^ 
adapted  for  p^rowing  as  a  tull  pyramid  for  exhibition. 

-NtATkA-hg  OORNEIIiSOxv,  the  best  semi-double  white  corolla,  deep  colored  sepals  well 
raflexed.  Vf'rv  profuse  in  bloom,  and  of  good  habit. 

"WILHEtjM  FFITZBR,  corpUa  sometimes  double,  lavender  blfie,  long  reflexed,  rosy  car- 
mine sepalsL 

HEW  PBIUHIAa 

Price  60  cents  each ;  the  set  of  fourteen  for  |5. 
* '  lie  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  annexed  list  of  this  interesting  tribe  of  plants,  which 
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hu  be«n  wooderfally  ImproTed  by  the  nddition  of  jnanj  itriUpg  BO¥«Uief^  InAfoduMd  by 
Kogliab  and  «oDtiiitDUl  growers  the  past  Beaaon. 

DOUBLE  YABIETl^. 

CAXJBRI.  rosy  lilac,  beautifully  veined  vUh  purple. 
*    X3B  LA  CHAPZOiIiB,  rosy  lilac,  striped  and  ribboofrd  with  pure  white. 

BUGBNE  DB  CAMZXlAkV,  beautiful  reddish  violH,  tinted  with  brilliant  oarmln^  yery. 
laree  and  very  double, 

IiXXaAC  QtrXSDf .  fine  rosy  lllae. 

HAP0IJ90K  BAUMAJlito,  bright  red,  veined  with  deep  crimson,  very  large. 

^gA-HAMB  jEgBBTOATTiTlR.  light  rose,  beautifully  veined  wlUi  carmlAe. 

^f^MJsjnSD  JQWO,  a  fine  double  purple,  a  good  bedder. 

flOUERHro.  violet  purple,  very  large  Bower. 

TTZROO  MARTA,  white  marbled  with  rose,  large  and  very  pretty. 

SINGLE  TPETUNIAS. 

BCLASAKTB,  rich  velvt ty  oriroson,  with  viol«e  throAt  ^ngtt  flonrtt. 

BIOZLB  DB  FRANCO,  large  violet,  with  deep  red  T^ns  aod  broad  white  bordtr;  «on- 

■UDt.  .  

MADAMB  BBRGBRON,  dark  carmine,  irregularly  hloUbed  with  pure  white ;  b«a«  Oful 

VICTORY,  a  beautiful  dark  orimson  ;  fine  for  bedding. 

VZnURAN  GBRBRAL,  delicata  rosy  pink,  beautifully  moiUed  with  while. 

HEW  CHBTSAHTHSinnn. 

Price  50  cents  each,  or  the  complete  set  of  tweniy-oDe  Yarieties  for  $d ;  one  dozen,  pur- 

duser^s  choice^  |6. 

LARGE  FLOWERINQ  VARIETEB& 

AMBROSIA  (dark),  rosy  nankeen,  beautifuily  inourved;  extra  fine  show  flower. 

COURT  CAVOUR  ( dark),  rose  cannijie,  medium  slie,  full  and  fiiir. 

GOLDEN'  HBRMTNB  {Salter),  a  msgnifie^nt  M>ort  of  the  Heroine,  prodaaing  bright 
orange  flowers^.Upped  eanniae,  large,  double  and  finely  iueurved ;  a  iDOfti  desirable  eeqtddfioa 
for  cut  blooms  or  specimens. 

QOLDBW  TRmBT,  no  deeoription  received. 

ORAHD  TURK,  rosy  purple,  incurved  and  fine. 

ZXTTLB  HARR7  (Smilh),  bright  golden  amber,  qiiiU  new  in  color,  roedinm  size,  double 
and  perfectly  symmetrical;  the  petals  are  stiflf,  smooth  and  finely  incurved,  the  habit  dwarf 
and  compact;  this  will  be  found  one  of  the  finest  naturally  incurved  flowers  ever  nleed,  erery 
bloom  being  a  perf<*ct  model,  and  for  pot  eulture  unsurpassed. 

ImADT  HARDINO  (CUnrk),  delicate  rose  pink,  tipped  blush,  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
this  color;  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  .abundance^  are  large,  very  high  in  the 
centre  and  most  beautifully  incurved ;  extra  fine  either  for  cut  blooms  or  s^sdmen  plantsw 

MIbB  IiA«±i.  {Bird),  rosy  orange  and  gold,  hybrid  or  intermediate. 

FHCBBUB  {Clark\  brilliant  golden  orange,  medium  siae,  free  blooming  and  compact  habit, 
a  valuable  late  flowering  conservatory  plant 

QCBBW  OF  WHATJB,  large,  white,  fnll  and  finely  incurved. 

7BLXOW  KSXQtJSttUir),  very  large,  yellow,  incurved,  a  noble  late  flower. , 

POMPONE   VARIETIES. 

CAIilalOPB  (Salter),  anemone,  bright  ruby  red,  with  full,  hfgh  centre,  fine  habit,  and 
abendaot  blocvner ;  a  valuable  plant  for  qpeoimens. 

CAWTART  BraP  (Salter),  clear  yellow,  fine  form  and  free,  very  dwarf  and  compact  habit 

GHROMAraiiliA.  bright  red,  bordered  and  painted  with  golden  yellow,  very  eariy. 

DIANA,  (SaUer),  p«re  white,  fine  form  and  profuse  bloomer ;  a  valuable  late  flowering 
variety. 

jrrtflTR  (Saltsr),  orange  amber,  flowering  In  compact  heads,  very  dwarf,  and  fine  for 
speeimena 

JfADAMBBgapmB-  DOICAQf ,  very  pure  white. 

MRSi  FRBXnSRIDlC  8MEB  (Bird),  a  pale  rose  anemone  pompone,  with  a  high  centre, 
a  perfect  gem.  ^  [Over.] 
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MOSnSlUUR  DOlCiMIB,  Jonqotl  yellow,  very  early. 

PRINCBaS  ALICE  (Salter),  dark  rosy  carmine,  ramt  brflllant  color,  fine  form  and  attrae- 
iXve.  

THE  XiXTTXA  OBIC  (/ii^ain).<<)eHcKt«TMe.pea«h,  with  dlaUnet  white  border,  very  fiat, 
and  full,  of  dwarf,  busby  habit;  a  loyely  variety,  remaiuiag  in  bloom  ihroughouL  Deeambar. 

HEW  BAHXIA8. 

A  fine  assortment,  including  many  of  tha  favorite  Lilliputian  varlcftlefl^ «  dascriptlra  list  of 
which  will  appear  in  April  CatalogueL 

HSW  GBEMAV  CABHATIOV  AHS  PICOTEE  7IHK8. 

Price  50  cents  each ;  94  50  per  doe. 

FW>m  one  of  the  fineat  collections  in  Germany^  all  of  strong  and  vigorous  growth,  and  most 
abundant  bloomers. 


ATXOUBTE  TOH  MUllDftUf  H  HI M*,  pvmmldal,  Incarnate  with  aarora  and  vldet. 
CABflTtTiA^red,  flaked  with  velvety  purple. 

CABOUNB  OBIBTIaER,  light  ashed-colored  biaarre,  with  sUte  color  and  scarlet. 
CAMTWHIA,  yellow  flake,  with  rosy  alate  ookN*  and  earmtaci  Urge  flower. 
CAaTIBF^'ZA,  white  edged  with  brownish  pnrple,  extra. 
CINCZN1..A.VOB.  golden  flake,  with  deep  rose,  extra. 
OONOORDIA,  white,  edged  with  rose  and  scarlet. 
OORIWNA.  bisarre,  vernillon,  with  brow*. 
DEMOSTHENES,  white,  edged  with  reddish  brown. 
BZOO.  bizarre,  dark  copper,  with  scarlet  and  silvery  blue,  very  fine. 
E.  FURST,  shiny  gray  biaarre,  with  dark  scarlet  «nd  pace. 
EMBdtA,  sulphnr-colored,  edged  with  liglit  red. 
EUTEHPE  POyCBAtT,  Usarre,  with  violet  purple. 
FRBUND  SIEKMANN  PONCEAU.  variegat<%d  with  slate  blue. 
OAERD,  lemon-eoloped,  with  gmy,  aurora,  and  white. 
PEN.  BJblRTmu,  white  bljsarre,  with  incarnate  and  purple. 
OOBIHB.  white,  edged  with  deep  violet    ' 

XRONPRIHZ  VON  BTBRN,  deep  acarlet,  flaked  with  Uaekish  brown. 
M02ART.  white  bizarre,  with  ro«s  and  velvety  pnrple. 
XfcADT  ROSAMOND,  bizarre,  white  ground,"  with  scarlet  and  velvety  brown. 
NOAH,  white  flaked  with  vermilion. 
PAU9NOS,  deopyellow,  adred  with  deep  crimson  purple. 

l^krkim,  BCUMP8,  biaarre  shiny  copper,  with  fiery  scarlet  and  gittylsh  blue,  extra. 
RSnOSA.  flery  carmine  aelf. 

PRIMA  DONNA,  wliite,  flaked  and  striped  with  coppery  scarlet  aud  chestnut  brown, 
beautifully  laced,  extra. 
ROSEA  SPPERBA.  white,  flaked  with'  deep  rose,  very  large,  extra. 
WBZSMANTBL'S  PABCOLA,  white,  variegated  with  vermilion. 

AL80, 

SNaUSH  CARNATIONS  AND  PIOOTBB^INKB,in/orfjri«M^/<('«ari«lwi^^ 
the  first  colloetion  iti  Bn  if  land.     IVice  (M)  cents  each ;  $i  00  per  lioaeo. 

PAI8LE7  OR  FltORIST'S  PIN&3,  from  same  collection,  in  twenijf  beauii/ul  vorisltes. 
Price  25  cents  each,  or  $2  25  per  docen. 

SPLENDID  DOUBLE  HOLL7HOCKS,  in  forty  beautiful  named  varieties  from  m  cele- 
brated English  grower.     Price  25  cents  to  50  eenU  each. 

OLADIOLX7& — new  and  beautiful  Hybrids,  in  upwards  one  hundred  varieties,  from  ft  en. 
to  92  50  each. 

His  New  Plant  Catalogue,  containing  a  dascripUve  list  of  DahUaa,yerbeiiaa,  Phloxea,  Faohslas, 
Oilceolariaa,  Helitarope,  Achlmanes,  etc,  etc.,  will  be  publiahed  early  la  April,  and  mailed  to 
all  applicants  enclosing  a  stamp. 

Address 

B;IC.BUSS, 

Apr.  spanroFiELD,  mass. 


Polceepsie  iSniali-Fniit  tWiwrsery. 

The  nndeniffned  offer  for  sale  all  the  choice,  new,  and  leading  varletiee  of  STRAW- 
BBRRZZS8.  KABPBBRBJB^  CURRAXTTB,  GOOBBBERIuEB^  QRAFBBb  Ac  Aa 
flMATiTrg^miTii*  .ctttmade  i^^dW%  «t<Q|EB  liusiAfy^'finy  ticoiVQ  mote  ^haif  \Ataal  care 
and  atten^mt,'m'-we*aFe'  en^l^ed  to  4>lter  ftp4>  aua!i^  plme  akAk^  inAeB,  ttn^tb  guaranty 
entire  eatlB&ction  to  thoee  who  may  taror  na  with  their  orders.  Thoee  desiring  to  purchase 
this  spring  are  particukrlr  requested  to  send  fei"  a  Deseriptlve  Catalogue. 
\  V[e  have  about  100  VARIETIBS  OF  fi!l!9A.WBBBRJE8  in  cnltivation,  and  call  stt«n- 
tion  partkularly  to  the  following  new  and  chojce'kf nds  t 

TRIOMPHB  DB'QANP,  dmost  unequalled  for  aise,  beauty  and  flavor,  $8  6ent9*per  do^.,' 
$1.50  per  100.         ' 

Austin  BHAitrttt  SfiBDUHO,  exceedln^y Urge,  very  productive, loDg  tixnje  In  ^t, 
t6  cents  perdojen,  $S  per  100.  _^ 

BARTIiETT  (very  ^ne),  CtTTTZDEIB  SBBDUNO  TSlAStPB  rXLXiBBDRZV  Ac^  Ac,, 
SScentsperdbzen,  $1.50  per  100.  *  .  k 

Also,  the  following  new  foreign  varieties,  mostly  bf'our  own  Unpoctation,  vie ;.      . 

OSCAR,  ^v^oiroxiRFui^  iaA  coNSTAiTrati  D0C  DB^sAZiAKorr,  Tmatncy 

OF  XDTQZiAin>,  ^c,  ^c,  at  $1  per  dosen. 

BY  MAIL. 

100  Strong  plants  of  iuiy  one  Uad  will  be  sent,  safety  paeked,  and  postage  paid  to  any  ]^Q»t 
Office  address  in  the  United  States,  at  an  addition  of  10  cents  to  our  regular  prices,  vi£ : 
Triomphe  de  Glnd,  sent  by  mail,-  at  60^  cents  per  dozen ;  $t  00  per  bmidred^  <l;c. 
For  furtherJIiBt  of  Small  fruits,  grown  by  us,  see  advertisement  in  March  No.  of  Hartieuttvriit' 

SSyBWnfl^  ^  E.  A  a  MARSHALL, 

.  Apr.  *  ' '  .     ■  J»o»*ei5P»l€,  JT.  JT, 

^^  '  MUmM^  JFMKKISHj         '.  '  •    " 

323  Canal  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

SUFEXiXOR  SBIRTd  made  to  measure  $18,  $21,  nnd  |24  per  dozen. 
.  yy  Family  i»api^ly  «tore  of  Bo^me^  Collars,  and  Wristbands  fur  Shirt  Ma)^iug,  at  reduced 
prices.  ,  Apr.  ISoio. 

I.ABOE  LllttA  B£A]¥^, 

Twenty  bnaheU  prioM;  atao.  Beet  a«ed  in  v«4«ty:  Tnt-»vA.9AirA Neds,  etc.,  etc.. 
For  Mle  by 

ApriL  JAMES  SHEPPABB,  178^  Water  Str««t^ 

Apple  trees  for  saiiE  cheap. 

80,000  large,  straight,  thrift}'  Apple  Trees,  4  years  old,  and  in  excellent  eondition  for  trans 
planting.    They  eompriie  all  the  leading  varieties,  and  will  be  fold  in  quantities  of  500  and 
upward^  fit  a  fot#  fjfide,  lU  they  miaxX  be  rennlved  fPom  the  pretAi^ls  bef&re  the  let  Kla}*  of  May. 
..    .^   ..  .     V      .     F4»MarUculaii^ addretS(  -  ..  . 

AiMiL  0.  E.  E00SE8,  Palmyra,  H.  T. 

Afi  Gardener  or  Propagator. — I  am  deairons  to  meet 

with  a  first  class  situation  as  aboTe,  where  an  adequate  salary  would  be  paid  as  an  equlralent 
for  my  skiU  and  labor.  ,'»«•.  /,  ^     . 

I  have  had  exUnsire  practical  experience  in  some  of  the  leadinff  establishments  (in  mynatlye 
knd,)  both  prorate  b^  eommeccif  1,  as  /uUows:  Buckingham  Palace,  Raby  Castle,  Burton  Con- 
sUUe,  (pfitate,)  J.  Weeka  A  Ofa.^  (Ldndoa,)  ^;  Baakhouse  dc  Son,  (York,)  and  four  years  and  a 
half  with  my  present  employers,  W.  T.  A  E.  Smith,  Nurserymen,  (Geneva.) 
^  Ap^    ^Address  ,      ^cfe  %  VfLLBTBQjj^,  care  W.  T.  A  a  SMITH,  Oeneva,  N.  Y,   ] 
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BRIDGBMAN'S  COII*ECTION 

New  and  Rare  Bedding  Plants, 

PAMICDLAB&T  DnCftI»l»  Qf  OATALIMDB  NO.  ^ 

F0CBaXAa^  lORNZB  BANKS  and  OOMXST,  represented  in  tbe  Beeember  namber  of 
thB  London  lUuMiroki  JBon^uet.    Priee  |1  60  each ;  |2  50  for  the  two.     • 

WSW  FUCHHTAfl  io  19  ehoice  Tarietlea.  60  eenU  each ;  |4  60  per  dosen. 

FPCgSIAfl    <<elected  varietiea,  20  cento  eachj  |1  76  per  doMB. 

VARIBGATBD  LEAVSD  OBRAWIUMB^  from  26  cenU  to  %\  50  each. 

NEW  ZOJXALB  QSEBJkJBflUHSk    Priee  60  eenU  eaoh,  or  |8  for  eight 

ZONAXJB  QSRAKItJMB— selected  yarietiea,  20  cenU  eaeh;  $1  50  per  doMn 
"  WOBiBQAT  section^  26  and  60  cento  each. 

PBAJMtAaiT  OBRAHZUMB.  16  cento  to  76  eento  each. 

IVBW  DAHTiTAB,  60  cenU  each,  to  $6  per  doaen. 

D^BUAS— selected  Taretiet,  25  cents  each ;  |2  60  per  dosen. 

HBLIOTROPBB— choice  kinds,  15  to  15  cento  each. 

^'i^A'UJbllAB    several  snpert>  new  Tarletiea^  15  cento  to  50  eeato  each, 

GHRTBAXITHBMnMB— a  splendid  colleetion,  15  cents  io  SO  ceato  eaali. 

BALVIAS,  LAKTASTAB^  and  other  popular  BBDDINa  PIJUfXB  of  all  iba  best 
Tarietieib  al  moderate  rates. 

Goods  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Catalogues  seal  to  all  andotiag  a  stomp. 

ANDREW  BRIDOEBCAN, 
Apr.  A  May.  878  mr0md¥>^9^  JVtetT  V9rk. 

Q-reat  Austin  Shaker  Seedling  Strawberry. 

This  extraordinary  yariety  baa  fruited  finely  with  ua,  and  baa  proTod  itaalf  one  oC  the  moal 
productive  yarieties  grown. 

BBRRHBOr  A  FINE  BCARLBT  COLOR,  GOOD  FLAVOR,  OF  HWORMOI]^ 

BXZB,  UNUBUALLT  LOWO  TXMB  BBARINO,  BVBN  AnmR  OTHER 

YARmnZB  BAVB  OBABBD. 

STRONa  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

AT  fl  PKR  DOZES;  |S  PBR  HUVDRED. 

100  Planto  sent  safely  packed,  post  paid  to  any  Post  Office  address  in  tha  United  tStataa 
at  ft  to ;  par  doaea,  at  |1  SO. 

E.  *  O.  MARSHA!.!^ 

Apr.  Po^e^psie  SmAll  Fruit  Nanery^  Po'ieqxoe,  N.  Y. 


NATPH^IB    (BEAFB  ¥IIK[ES 

AT   REDUCED   PBICES. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  sell  the  DSLA^WARE  and  CONCORD  grape  vine^  by  tha 
hundred  or  thouvsna,  st  prices  to  euit  the  times.  Also,  all  of  the  new  yarieties  by  the  nngia 
or  doaan.    Band  for  Priee  LisL 

DAUGHADAY  &  RENOTSON, 
-^P***  VewbnrgK  Krnit  btrdoa  and  Viiimi1m> 
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THE  HOETIOTJLTTJEIST, 

And  Joamal  of  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste. 

PETER  B.  MEAD  AND}  GEORGE  E.  WOODWARD, 

EDITOBS  AND  PROPRIETORS,  NBV  YORK. 


A  Monthly  Magsnn^  deroted  to  the  ORCHARD,   VINEYARD,   GARDEN,   and* 
NURSERY;  to  culture  under  ghuss,  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  RURAL  ARCHI- 
TSOTURE,  and  the  ImptoTement  and  Embellishment  4>f  City,  Suhoifian,  and  Country 
Homes. 

Thene«rFmitB«id  Flowen^and  aU  iraproTementB  m  Rural  Art,  will  be  liberally  IQus- 
timted. 

TERMS. 

Annual  Subscription,  TWO  DOLLARS;  fourcopiea,  SIX  DOLLARS.  Bound  Vol* 
umes  for  1860  and  1861,  and  subscription  Ibr  11)62,  FIVE  DOLLARS.  Specimen  Ifumben 
(ftatu. 

I  Edition  with  Colored  Plates. 

Annnal  Subscription,  FIVE  DOLLARS;  four  copies,  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS.  Bound 
Volumes  for  1860  and  1861,  and  Subscription  for  1862,  TEN  DOLLARS. 

Frexniuxn  for  Clubs  of  Six  or  Twelve. 

Any  one  remitting  us  NINE  DOLLARS  nnnnally  In  advance  for  Six  Copies,  will  reeeire  a 
seventh  copy  gratis,  as  many  years  as  the  Clab  is  mainUined,  and  for  EIQUTEEN  DOLLARS 
annnaUy  io  aavaoee  for  Twelve  Copies,  we  will  send  gratis  a  copy  of  the  edition  with  Colored 
Platca. 


HoTBy*8  If  AOAimi  of  HoBnoi]i.iVBB,  Bolton, 
ComrraT  OmmciCAir,  Albany,  for 


WB  CLUB  wm 


for 


8fi5, 1866, 


1869, 


|8  00 


8  00 
%  80 

8  76 
8  00 
2  80 
1860,  and  1861.  hand- 


ny 

Gardbnbr's  Momthlt,  Philadelphia, 
With  any  $8  Magazine  or  Paper,  % 

•'     $1       "      "      @  . 

We  win  sell  singly  at  %t  60  each.  Volumes  for  1864, 
somely  bound  in  elotb. 

We  will  wA\  in  seta  only  1864  to  1861  inelaihre,  Eight  Volumes,  bound  in  eloth,  for  $16,  or 
give  them  as  a  nceminm  for  Twenty-five  Subscribers  at  %%  each. 

Volnmes  for  1869,  '60,  and  '61,  l)ound  in  cloth,  $6,  or  will  give  them  as  a  premium  for  Eight 
Snbscribers  at  $1  eaelu 

Complete  Sets  for  Sale,  1846  to  1861  ineloaive^  16  vohimea,  (6  volumes  with  Colored  Plates,) 
handsomely  bound,  library  style,  $60. 

Wanted,  vobmiesS,  4, 6, 8,  and  18,  or  any  numbers  thereof,  in  exchange  for  New  Subscriptions 
at  their  valve. 

A^i^  MEAD  &  WOODWABD, 

87  Park  Bow,  Now  York  City* 


16  SorUcuUutUt  Advertising^  Sk^-^Aj^  3196S; 

BOOKS   OF   PRESENT   I^ITEREST. 

I. 

BIOQRAPBT  OF  BAROST  STEUBZIN. 

The  Life  or  Frederick  William  Von  Steuben,  Mnjor-Geneml  in  the  •rtny  of  the  Revola- 
tioo.  By  Fredenck  Kirapp.  With  an  iTitroduction  b^i  Otor^  BfncMft  Crown'  8VO/715 
paf^efl)  wMh  Bteet  partmitf    PHce,  <ioth  f  1.75;  htifc^lf  ^S.lKti      .'         } 

Jn  the  Utlet-  to  the  ftuOior.  Hon.  Oeorge  Bancroft,  the  liistoriani  writte:  "  fliaVe  fea^  your 
Life  of  Steuben  with  admiration  and  instruction.  •  •  Your  book  mnat  Bucceed,  for  it  is  tho- 
roughly and  vtdl  doa'e,  tfod  is  deeply  interesthig»  and  a  moflt  valuahk  aartTnow  a^cMary  e<ai- 
tribution  to  tfce  history  of  our  Revolution." 

II. 
!rHB  XiIFB  OP  ANDREW  JACKSOIT. 

By  James  Parton.  Tradfl  editton  Z  vo1s,»  crown  8vo»  doth,  $&00t  aheep,  16.76 ;  half  ealf 
extra,  99.00.     The  same,  royal  8vo,  fine  paper,  cloth  97.50;  sheep,  |9.00;  half  calf  $12.00. 

Gen.  Jackson  is  presented  in  these  volumes  as  77«e  Pioneer,  The  Soldier ^  The  StcUetman,  and 
tha  authorVfine  powers  of  analysis,  f^etaref»que  delineation,  and  «leat  atatement  of  beta, 
wera  never  employed  (o  greater  advantage. 

"  Every  page  is  a/iiM.  It  is  romantle  aa  a  medisral  romaBca,  and  yet  haa  th«  advantage  of 
being  true. — Ifmne  Jourtial, 

"  Here  is  a  life  vhleh  is  a  life  indeed,  and  bafore  w^ioh  tba  eonreatiahii)  And  eotmnvii-plade 
biographies  of  modern  times  sink  into  stupidity  and  insignificance." — JV.  K  Journal  of  Commer^ 

**  It  is  in  an  eminent  degree  the  book  of  the  day ."-i-  WoMkingUm  StaUi  a$ul  Union. 

III. 

PARTOZra  UFB  JOXD  TQCBa  OF  AAR02?  BX7KR. 

Lieut-Colonel  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  United  SUtes  Senator,  third  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  etc.  1  voL,  crown  octavo;  with  portnltaon  atael^  and  wood  Ulnstrations. 
14th  edition.    Price,  $1.75,  doth ;  $3.00,  half  calf  extra. 

IV. 

XHB  HUMOROUS  FOBTRT  OF  THB  BNOLIBH  lANaTTAOH 

From  Chaucer  to  Saxe.  Edited  by  James  l^arton.  1  vol.,  crown  octavo ;  with  ateel  platei 
700  pages,  cloth  extra,  price  $1.60 ;  full  morocco  extra  $4.00. 

V. 

OLMBOXDB  OOTTON  KINODOM: 

A  Trave1er*s  oliservations  on  Cotton  and  Slavery  in  the  American  States,  based  upon  three 
former  volumes  of  journeys  find  investigations  bv  tlie  sante  antbor.  By  Fredartclc  Lsw  01m- 
ated.     %  vols.,  1 2mo,  87^  and  408  page^  cloth.      With  a  colored  JSt^iMiomi  Map,    Price  f  2.00 

VI. 

OLBCSTED'B  SBABOARD  SLAVB  STATSa 

An  Account  of  a  Jonrney  through  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,  with  remarks  on  their  coonomy. 
By  Frederick  Law  Oltosted.    New  edition.     12mo,  740  pages,  cloth,  price, $1.25. 

OLBIBXBiya  TEXJkB. 

A  Journey  through  Texas ;  or,  A  SAddle  Trip  on  the  South-western  Frontier ;  with  Statls- 
tfcal  Appendix.     By  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.     l2mo,  650  pages,  cloth,  price  $1421 

OIiMBTBD  8  BACK  OOtTKTRT. 

A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country.  By  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.    492  pagea^  cloth,  price $L25. 

.        ..    SEASON  BROTHEBfl^  PiiUicdiexv, 
AptiL  6  4  7  MBBCEB  STREET,  IT.  T. 


tn^^m^.^4m^^m         W' 


iAWio^uM 


OP  THB 

Rebeooa. 

Priecalov.    Send Stan^ for CSatrfogne <rf«l|;Mt TMietTM. 

Mbwa^  6efe&s'  by  Mail. 

Tkt  Subioribw  will  tend  by  niAll,  pott  (iftld,  any  of  the  l^eedi  k^rebi  ACteed,  on  recdpt  of 
prie% 

They  tfe  of  hts  own  iniilDg,  and  nre  werMated  to-  |^w,  if  the  directions  are  followed,  and 
to  produee  as  njlendid  flowers,  of  their  eUte»  as  a^  eeedi  that  oa|i. be  ^ohti|i|ied«  ^thet  In  thb  . 
eonntry  or  in  Earope. 

Espial  attention  is  ealled  to  the  Asters,  Paosles,  Petunias,  Portalaeeas,  Salpiglossis,  Helichry- 
sama,  Japan  Pinks,  Double  Xarkap(|rs,.#o.;  ^e  vaiiettes  of  wbleh  h^ye  been  so  mixed»  that 
persons  procuring  a  package  of  each,  Viu  get  a  splendid  assortment  at  Tery  small  coat 

Price  10  cents  per  package,  or  $1  per  dosen, 

ASTERS— A  mixLoreof  the  fittw^iiMlbdbg  CoenrdtMi,  Hedgehog;  Pompone,  Smperor,  frAf- 
fiint's,  etc  all  very  doable.  I 

BAI^AM9— Very  large  nnd  double,  all  eolors,  extra. 

OSLOfiU  8PBQIS9.  lSK)VAM^BnMliM  spytes  of  feathery  flowersi 

Q06MEDIUM— Very  pretty,  resembles  Coreppeisi 

CAMPAlmLA  GRANDIFLORA— Large  flowering,  Bellflower.      . 

DODBLE  ZINlflA-^Vefy  rare,  grown  flrst  In  Ameriea  last  season. 

DELPKiriUM  FORMOSUM^-Owpge  \^^  showy  and  indi4>fosabl& 

DOUBLE  ENGLISH  DAlST— A  beautiful  UtUe  plant,  all  qolora 

HELICffRTSUM — Double,  rery  floe  for  winter  bouquets,  all  colors  from  white  to  crimson 

HOLLYHOOE-^FrMB  the  newe«  anTd  ftiiest  EiigliMh  prfie  yarfeilea. 

JAPAN  PINK—A  mixture  of  Heddewiggii  and  Laeinlatns,  will  bloiw.<Jw  Arat  MAni,  liuf^* 
and  splendid,  all  colors^ 

ORIENTAL  POPPT^Perennlal.  t«ry>r9f,  brilliant  scarlet. 

PAN8T— Splendid  mixed,  including  the  large  English  prizes^  French,  etc.,  Fansf  s  blaek 
Oennan  striped,  bronxe,  etc 

PETUNIA — All  of  the  splendid  new  varieties  of  the  late  importations. 

PORTDLACCA— Incloding  the  new  rarietl^  of  striped,  yellow,  white,  scarlet,  etc 

PHLOX  DRUHMONDII— Very  briUUnt  varieties,  mUed. 

FHIOX,  PKRSNIi3AL**^eds  Mvad.fNnii  finaitnatted  varietlcc 

8ALPIOL0SSIS— A  splendid  mixture  of  white,  yellow,  blue,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  interme- 
diate shades. 

SWEET  WILLIAMS— From  Hunt* s  nnriralled  collection. 

VERjpNAS^t^ee4s  sared  fiNHA  n^vad^v^elio^ '  ' 

DOUBLE  LARKSPURS— Including  all  the  UU  and  dwarf  in  separate  papera 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  containing  other  varieties,  with  directions  fbr  eifltnre,  will  be  sent  to 
allapplkanU.  .   .  ..^dttei^ 

i^k^Av^  H.  B.  LUM,  Sandusky  Oity,  Ohio. 


W  «"*!<*»*  ^*«rt»tV««*—>li>n!;  1862.' 


BfSMCE'S 


A  SDPSlUOft  AJmOM,  fOK 


Tlie  Fnxm  atod  the  Gkurdeh,  the  Qrohard  and  the 
Vineyard,  and  PUati  g«|i«ra]|y. 

ITii.  artide  hM  bew  in  use  in  G«»d*,  «id  to  a  limited  extent  in  portion,  of  the 
United  Stated  for  several  yw«  past ;  and  the  demand  for  it  has  in<>reas(>d  so  la.^- 
17,  that  the  Proprietors  hare  been  induced  to  establUh  a  new  factory  at 

Constable  Point,  Hew  Jersey, 

Md  wiU  hereafter  be  able  to  meet  prompdj  all  demand*.  This  manare  reoeired 
tte  approbation  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Montreal,  in  1860,  in  the  form  of  a 
Silver  Mtdal  We  have  also  testimonials  from  various  inteUigent  person  in  Great 
Bntein,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  who  have  given  it  a  trial  during  the  past 
ave  years.  For  grass  lands,  lawns,  csom,  grain,  fruits,  ete.,  it  has  a  special  ralM ; 
unlike  some  other  manures,  ito  efleote  are  not  temporary,  but  it  leaves  the  soil 
permanenUy  improved.  Hie  proprietors  pledge  themselves  to  preserve  ite  purity, 
«d  to  make  it  of  a  uniform  eharaoter  thn>ugho«H  -d  always  equal  to  the  ttm- 
plea  heneti^re  sent  out 

Directions  for  use  furnished  with  each  panel    Send  fer  a  Circular. 


PBICE, 
$40  perton;  $4pejrlMutrel  of  300  Um.,  and  $1  per  toag  of  25  lbs., 

DXLIVKRBD  IN  HKW  TOBK. 

Factory  at  Odutobto  Point,  New  Jvraer,  opposite  New  Brighton.  ^ 
/Send  otden  to 

p.  W.  VAN  DOKEOV; 

*"•"*•'-  ^  .  26  Park  Row,  New  Toik. 


E^cutii&fk  Aioetiinnit  JSheei.-^ApHl,  ISd).  '  1» 

YORK,  PEIVN. 

m)1^A:M)  J.  EVANS  &  CO., 

Iwrito  attmlkm  to  tlMir  ufevmuOly  thrtftgr  and  ir«U-|;r««n  Moek.of  Fruit  and 
Ornameathl  Tne*  and-Shriibs,  embracing' tite 

APPLE,  PEAB,  PSACH, 

Standard  and  Dwarf,  in  great  varietj 

Raspberriesi  Stra¥rberrie8^.Chirrantii^  GkxNi6b«Tie8i 

•  ♦  • .     » 
And  a  cboica  annrtmeat  <i£.Qncfea ;  also  a  fine  selection  of  Evergreen  and  Deci- 
duous Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  suitable  for  the  Avenue  and  L«irn.    Rosea, 
Baddi^g  PJa«i|s,  4»CH-of  beat  Tanetiea.    pQseri||tive-«Qd  whojpjijte  list  gratis. 

»«».*Apr.  E.  J.  EVANS  &>  Co.,  York.  Pa 

;  ;  I  ^':  (  ^ — [/  '// 

•■..-•       -;:.-   J.  ■:.  :       :      -v  n:  "u"-: 

fC>-  THE  JOURXH  VOLUME    -  »! 


AMEBIOAN  STOCK  JOUBNAL, 

^if^Mi^^iiM*  ycmtcory  Itff,  1862. 

It  is  deroted  ezcIosMj  to  tiiatCen  relitixi^  tS  Die  bnsedingl  esre,  and  management  of  our 
dtMMMa  «AMh»  and  ig.  the  texf^Ht^  dMpeel,  aai  Ottt  ^rtdflfy  cMoialBA  pmii^mUf 
the  kind  in  this  oonntiy.  Thirtj-two  tegr  <n^vft>  ^MI^  famdsomelj'  illuBtrated.  Sretj 
stock  man  should  have  it 

Published  monthly  at  25  Pabk  Row;  Kew  torky  at  |1 .00  per  year, 

lie-     ■ 


A.  G.  HATCH,  General  Agent,  Windsor,  Ti 

1>.  p.  UMSLBTi  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
iMftA?«  OTIS  F.  IL  WAIXB^  A0ri«lwi»  aEMUtor. 


90  Ho^ihffiiuria  Admrtm^ 

^PUpqK^ym  ;HaRT)OWLTURAL^  SOCIETY, 

'  REGULAR  SPRING  EXHIBITION  will  b^  held  at  the  Aoadimt  of  Music, 
MovTAous  Strskt,  BRo^ATir,  oB^it'edneidfty,  Uklf  tliiirsday,  24th,  and  Friday, 
95th  of  Apqiy  1862,  Pevfoiia  4^'^<"**  -^^  BxhibUuig  -or  Cogyyttf^yand  have 
not  reodfed  acheduiea-of  the  Premkiiiia,  will  be  fomtabed  by  applying  to  the 
Gorreaponding  Secretary,  C.  B.  Miller,  No.  20  Broadway,  Nisw  York«  From  the 
effonanow^llq;/fn«ie>by  the  officers  and  meiriben^  It  kr  eap^ded  tUa  wiH  be 
die  best  exhibition  ever.held.  All.  who  are  friend^  to  the  Society  are  reapect- 
AiUy  solicited  to  exhibit.  Mar.  dc  Apr. 

f^eRUVlAN    GUAM  Op 

OOVEBNMENT  BBAITD  WRIGHT. 

Superphosphate  qiiim^. 

Bone  Dust, 

Land  Plaster. 

PopSaUby 

A.  liONGZfFT,  84  Ollir  St,  cor.  of  Ptittoii,  New  Tork. 

.  ■  ,       fv^^y — 


WM.  EEID, 


EUzabetli,  New  Jeney, 


Oftrt  finr  Sale  this  Spring  a  general  saeortment  of  Nonery  stock,  oonsiBtlng  of 

APPUn*      Btsndarl    sai>Dwrft.  nQMB^        atahdsidi  aad   Dmttfii. 

do  do  PBAGHBB^         do  do 

do  da.  APRXCXXCeisiid 

OBAFB  VmSB,  NsHts  sod  Jtasiga. 


Tlie  eollection  of  Fndte  cnltiTstod  are  extenelTe,  and  embraoe  aO  the  different  yarietiea  that 
hare  been  found  of  TaliM,  as  well  as  those  of  late  Introdnetion; 

The  Oniamental  denartment  is  alao  eztensl^  iwislBilpg  iif  inaws  TkBia  aad  OaaramsKkL 
ftavM^  with  a  fine  collection  of  STSBOBSura. 

The  abore  e^  be  fiindshed  in  any  quantity  and  of  rtoAwm  aliee,  soitable  for  Lawna  or  Parii 
planting.  Also,  a  ]MTg6  stock  of  Eyergreens  and  Decidaona  planta  for  Hedgea  or  Nnrasrj 
pbn^,  Att  of  irhi£  wiU  be  eold  St  law^alea 

Orders  by  fiual^'br  left  at  the  Knrsery,  will  baye  prompt  attentioo. 

Oitali^pttB'ittwitaMt'aniVliKQSittu  <  ;     «  Mar«  A  AyL 


Beddin;er  Plants  and  Btdbs. 

NEW '  VeRtiEN'AS, ''  PietOrsAAS.  GEkANIUMS, 
DAHLIAS,  HKLIOTROPC^,  &C.,  &C. 

Also  a  large  aasortment  of  - 

CMadiohttr  and  Taberose  BiAfc 

Mch.  <fc  Apr.  HEFFBON   *  lliBflT,  tTilea,  Bl*  V. 

NEW  PLANTS!        NEW  PLANTS ! ! 

BAR]!J.E<9   *    W.A8P5URN, 

SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS, 

(Four  miles  from  Booton,) 
Beg  to  inform  the  public  that  their 

Por  Spring  of  i%e%  (66  ^o^  ii  iioir  readjr^d  idU  U  sent^^  tft  aD  appUointi.    Ajlroaa 
Mar.  Apr.  A  May.  BAtanSB  &  "WASHBURN,  HARRISON  SQUARE,  M^aa 

NEW  and  RARE  FLOWISL  SEEDa 

JOHN   8AUL^ 
Nurseryman,  Seed*  OtTowei^   and    Importer, 

1   ,  -  3M  S^YKinpi  STRWT,  'WASHlllGNICpf  ClOf,  D:p.  ^ 

RespeetfiillT  intimatee  that  he  has  again  eav#d  with  paneh  Cfre  Seedi  from  fait  onriTalled  coUeotSona 
«r  BoaMe  Bahlias,  Perennial  Phlox,  Doable  ViiinMii,  in,,  which  he  offen  at  the  following  ratee : 

BAHLI  AS— Seed  saved  from  hit  celebrated  ooUectiont  of  prise  flowers,  per  paper,  25  eents. 

PmCinf lAL  PBLOSC^Sared  Q»m  hit  topfirb  ^fUlfe^Vi  '*  "        S6  cents. 

BOuBLB  ZINKf  A-^4SaT«d  wHh  eare  fre^  doubfelM^-  per  paper,     SO  eentt. 

Clarkia  integripetala;  0.  pnlcberrima;  Lionm  grandiflorum  ooccinmm ;  Delphinium  formotnm ; 
IjMQtfipeia  9oA%  Tru(biif  t  Asters  }  IferfMia ;  English  Pansr ;  Phlox  Dmmmondti,  sorts,  eta,  etc— 
AB  Ibtf  abOTe  wfth  other  new  and'rart  TtHeiiet  are  included  in  the  following  coUection^-^re-paid, 
by  mail,  (bis  selections.) 

S5  papers  choice  new  and  rare  varieties  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds,  teleottd  for  any 
kKtatnde,  |1 ;  60  ditto,  ditto,  very  beautiful.  $2 :  100  ditto,  ditto,  the  most  choice,  94. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  persona,  ha^liig  ^  KiKHviVef  ge  of  florionlture,  that  such  Taloable  aeedt 
eovld  not  be  o»red  at  these  low  rates,  b«alrfll^4U  foot  that  the  Dahlia,  Phlox,  Zinnia,  etc^are  home 
crowu.  <Aatera,  Panaiea,  Calceolaria^,  Balsan|B,  Primnia,  ^a,  are  import«d  Qpm  the  lirtt  Floritta  in 
Eaucland,  Prance  ao(i(H>Sn«ffarv.,     •    ^,      ^.  jV  .-^.i..  ..      J  .    .    '  k-J  ,.  .    .  . 

Cataloguea  mailed  on  application.  Mcb.  s  Apr. 

AG3RICULTTHJAX*  IMPJUBMEI^^IJS." 

A  eOpD  AlWOKTMENT, 
FOE  SMK  BY  .  . 

j^.  Loisra-E:rrT,.34r  cmep  street,  : 

Mch.  Apr.  A  May  C0RK2B  OF  FULTON,  VSW  YORK. 


^ 


Hm  for  Sale^  at  lowest  ntca,  a  yery  large  and  superior  stock  of 

BEDDING   PXiAIVTB, 
jQdndmgcIlrtliefVfelrteL    - 

DescriptiTe  Catalogues  now  ready. 

.  MtALAApr. 


PROSSEB'S      . 

'  •  •  • 

.WBOUOHT-IBON 

Hot  Watef  Apparatus, 

K>«  WABMiPfG 

oompaot;  simple,  safe,  efpioient,  and 

HEALTHY. 

THOS.  PROSSER  &  SON, 
28  Piatt  Street,  Nev  Yoxk. 

Mw.  Apr.  k  Ukj. 

I  •         ■  — . — 

TEETH 

XJpon   Allen's   System, 

CAM  BB  OBTAISfBD  AT 

By  this  method  the  TEETH,  GUMS,  ROO^^  and  l^VGM  of  the  mouth  are  all  truthfully 
represented,  reflecting  those  delicate  tints,  shades^  and  forms  peculiar  to  the  natursl  org^uu^ 
thus  concealing  firom  the  observer  the  humiui  agency  in  forming  them.  This  we  positifelT 
accomplish,  as  evinced  by  our^jiumenms  patponsr  The  natursl  ctxpieaBion  of  toe  mou^ 
and  engini^  oentout  of  the  fiier  can  also  be  restored^  wiu^  re^rehMer^Ke  'waning  cheek. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet  ipay  be  obtained  by  addressing  D|LS.  f.  ALLEN  ^  SON,  as  above. 

Mw.  ftp 


ALFRED  BBIDGEMAN, 

876  BBOADWAY,  NEW   YORK, 

Grower  and  Dealer  is  beet  quality,  eulioary 

VEGETABLE, 

EmbraciDg  «Tery  thing  desirable  In  boU»  Vegetable  And  Flower  Seed  department. 

For  Sale  in  quantities  to  Buit  purchasers  at  lowest  market  rate&. 

Descriptive  Priced  Oatiilogvei  fcmiske^  gratis,  and  all  Information  as  to  prices,  for  larger 
and  STATBD  quantities,  promptly  grren  odr  application.  Also  a  complete  anortmeat  of  C.  8l 
Garden  Tools  and  Hortictiltaral  Books.  Mar.  it  Ap^ 


Hardy  Evergreens. 


JOHN  W.  ADAMS,  Pobtlahd,  Mains,  Contintiee  to  forward  Arbaf  VUa,  Bmloek,  ^r. 
Spruce,  Ae.,  of  good  quality,  at  very  low  latei.    Ortakigtiee  sent  to  applieaaia. 
Mch  A  Apl. 

. .^ , . „ .'        ■■!.■.         ■ 

Gladiolus  BrcoKilitaiyQnsis. 

Odor  beaotiful  YermiUon  Scartet :  The  Bfitor  of  the  HorUcoltorigt  says,  "It  is  laiga  and 
wall  fmmed,  and  one  of  the  best*    For  «le  at  ndued  priees.    Apply  to 

SFOOMER  &.  PASXBCAlTi  ITunerjrxnen  and  Florirt^ 
MchAApL  Jamafteik  FlBiB,  . 

FLOWER  POTS 

O^A 

t^o-VT  Fattem  and  ^^aterial. 


Eqnal  to  Terra-cotta  Iti  hardnlMS  and  dttfa^lltv',  and  as  porons  nthe  common  clay.  Co 
a  yellowish  bnlf.  Below  the  circnlar  and  moulaed  riin  on  both  Pots  and  saucer^  they  i 
finished  with  sixteen  sMesiand  angles,  giving  themM  very  neat  appearance. '  they  are  mi 


Color 
^'are 

^ «     .«       „  .  ,.  -         made 

uTair^aBe^arresponding  tQ  those  ^tlie^eommon  pot»  so  t£ai  phmismsy  be  easily  sUAed  inU 
them  for  the  parlor  or  cooservRtory, — 

Six€«      -  4in.|   Uin.   I   eiii.   I  Tin.  |  *n.  I   fin.  I   lOln.  |   Ilia. 

Price  per  dozen  poto and  saucen     1;00  }  1.26  |  1.60^  |  2.26  |  8.00  |  4.60  |    6.00    [.9M 

A  liberal  discount  from  the  above  to  dealers  and  purchasers  by  the  hnndred, — 

Samples  have  been  sent  to  the  following  places : 

Aige&t  for  the  Manv^^acturer,  -      i       .  •  .        *  .         '      < 

ASBKEV  BBZDOSKAH;  978  Broadway^  IS'ew  Totk. 


fforficuUurist  AdveHmng  Sheetl—AprO^  1862. 


A-  QFentlteaaKi  'of  Centrai;l|ew  7oxk  offers  t^e  foUoviag  vantttes  oiFrdt 

Tr«e«,  b  good  isoqattiag  fot  traniplMiting,  at  aMjr  one  Aa{^  the  regukr  |)rio^ 

AFPLE£MlYe  to  eight  feet  lu^ 

25  Gents  Eaelf— 110  per  Hnnared. 


Red  AftrtehaB, 
BariyJoe,              .... 

SveetBovgh      / 
JBirl^BdBi«ton; 

JEarly  Strawberry, 
dummer  Queen, 

Early  Harreet* 

Tart  Bough, 

PAU,  TAPIOI9. 

Golden  Sweet  . 

FallPippiD,,     ^  ■    i        .. 

*  Hawley  or  Dowse, 

FWmense, 

Grayenstein, 

Jerwy  Sweet, 

Enriish  Sweet, 
Holland  Hppia. 

Rambo, 

Porter, 

Rhode  Uand  Greening, 

King, 
Peef'eFlaiea&t 

Seek-no-farther, 

Baldwin, 

Vaodevere, 

Rozbury  Rimet,            ^ 

Bed  (liBa<la.  ■ 

Pomme  Grise, 

Northern  Spy, 

Golden  Rauet, 

Udy's  Sweeting. 

EK>puar  a|Dltcenbac& 
TalnianVlweetittgr 
Swaar, 

Newton  pippin. 

Lady,         "^ 
Minister, 

Hnbl>ardston  Nonsuch, 
Wegener. 

won  rattsnyniQ. 

Siberian  Grab. 

CHEBBIES-flYe  to  ten  feet  high. 

Price  60  CepU  Each. 

Ck>e*8  Trantparent, 

Sweet  Mootmorency, 
Wendell's  MotVd  Bigarreau, 

Elkhorn, 

Blaclc  Hearts 

Belle  de  Choisy, 

Oz  Heart, 

Black  Tartarian, 

May  Duke, 

IfiayBigarrean, 

Blaek  XAgle, 
Kwighfs  Early  Blaek, 

Carnation, 

American  Heart, 

Roekport  Bigarrean, 

Balla  Maffnlfi<iiie, 
Butnei^e  Tettow, 

Sltoo, 

Tellow  Spanish, 

Downton, 
Dunmet^s  Late  Red, 

Arden't  Ibrly  White  Heart, 

Gov.  Wood, 

Holland  Bigarrean, 

Early  Puipie  Gningne, 

DaTenport's  Early. 

Jp^A&tMbttr  to  aiz  feet  tiig^ 

m«afiOOnite  filch. 


Qsband't  Summer,    i>earbom's  SeedUn^    Bloudgood,    Tyson«.  BasUett^    Madeleine^ 

'     ■        •       '  PAli  TAEIBtin. 

'  fHunia^  Bea«tr,  Van  Men's  Leon  Le  Clero,  Belle  LncratiTe, 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jeremy,  Diz,    Seckel,  Doyenne  Senile, 

Onondaga,  ^    «     •     "fiThite  Ooyenne  (Vlrgalien),  Duchea  d'Orleans^ 

Steren^  Genesee,  Gray  Doyenne,  '  Bearr6  Diel, 

Benrr6  Oswego,  Golden  &arr6  of  Bilboa,  Fondante  d'Antomne. 

wurna  TAamnDS. 

Benrr6  dfAzemberg^     OSQalttorceaa,     Vicar  of  Winkfiald.  Qolumbia,  *  Winter  Nelia. 

PLUMS— feur  to  six  feet  high. 

Price  60  Cents  Each. 
Wachington,        Beine  Glaade  de  Bayay,         Prince  Impeidal  Gage,        Green  Gage^ 
Jeffenoft  Goe'a  Golden  Drop,  HnBa's  Snpetb,  Mmitm. 

OBNAWSaTAIr^iz  to  tenlfeet  high. 

Price  60  to  11  Each. 
HbrseChe^nnt    ' 
Particnlar  pkins  will  be  taken  in  marking  and  packing  all  trees,  for  which  a  moderate  charge  w!U  be 
made-i-abont  one  cent  per  tree.    Orders  for  any  of  the  above  trees,  with  remittances  for  ue  same, 
may  be  sent  to  FOwl<BR  and  WEI<IiS|  908  Broadwayy  New  Kork,  at  a  rednctioii  of 
j6/|y  per  cent,  from  the  foregoiiig  'pn*'*^    ^  ^'f*^  wanaated  as  represented  or  money  rdhnded. 
Orms  should  be  sent  in  eanjr^  -89  that  th^  best  ^me  fat  transplanting  may  be  selected. 
Mar.St 
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RYDCR  &  OO.'i   PRK31E   UrST  pf=?       ' 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  etc. 


SPROra-   OB^  1868. 


SELECT  APPLES. 

SUndsi^  TVeeff,  from  7  ia  9  feet  high,  20  ete.  e«ch  |  Dw^rf  Tree^,  8  to  6  fe«t  lugh,  B5  eta.  i 

Bamceei  VAVZtfnBS. — Americftti  Sommer  Peatin&lo,  Red  Astraehan,  S\ceet  Bough,  Sarly  fiAr- 
Vcftt^  Early  Joe,  Early  Strawberry,  Maiden's  Blush. 

Autumn  VABiRiEa. — Fall  Pippin,  Fatneuse,  GraYemteiD,  Hawley,  Jersey  Sweet,  Porter,  St 
lawrenee,  Sazton. 

Winter  YAaisnES. — ^Baldwin,  Belmont,  Cooper's  Market^  Danver's  Winter  Sweet,  Greening, 
Hnbbardston  Nonsuch,  Lady  Apple,  Monmouth  Pippin,  Nortliern  Spy,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Rambo, 
Bibeton  Pippin,  Rozbury  Buaaet,  Twenty  Ouac^  £iog  Apple,  (of  Tompkins  County),  a  new 
choice  Tariety.  SELECT    PEA.BS. 

SUndard  Trees,  2  years  old,  from  5  to  6  feet  high,         ...         50  oents  eaob. 
Dwarf        "1         •'  "     4to«        "  .        .        •        -     86        " 

«  .«      1  «  M      5  ...        -         26        " 

«U         ••  "      4to6        -)  ....     40        « 

:j  with  fruit  buds,  twice  cut  back,  f  *" 

SuMicpi  yAsiBn0.-^Madjel«lne,  Bioodgood,  Beurr^  Giaard,  BoBUizar,  Dearborn's  Seedling, 
Tyson. 

AuTUXN  VAmsnEB.-- Golden-  B««rr6  of  Bilboa,  Bartlett,  ^elU  Lucrative,  Flemish  Beautj, 
Marie  Louise,  Seckel,  Howell,  Van  Asaohe,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurr^  Diel,  Duchess  d'- 
Orleans,  Urbaniste,  Dix.  Beurre  d'Anjou,  BeurrS  Clairgenu. 

WiNTBR  Varibties.— Beurr6  d'Aremberg.  Vicar  of  WiokfieW,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter 
Beurr*,  Glout  Morceau.  SELECT  CHEBBIES. 

Standaid  Trees,  6  to  7  feet  high,  86  €6nU  each.   |   Dwarf  Trees,  S  to  4  feet  high,  80  cenU  each. 

Takibtiss.— Black  Eagle,  Yellow  Spanish,  Black  TarUrian,  Coe's  TranepavcnW  Downerfs  LaU 
Red,  Elton,  Carnation,  Early  Richmond,  Late  Duke,  Royal  Duke. 

SELECT  PLUMS. 
Standard  Trees,  8  years  old,  4Q  cenU  each.  | .  Dwarf  Trees,  %  years  old,  40  of  nts  each. 
VABisTn&— Bleecker's  Gage,  Deenlston's  Superb,  Genecal  Hand,  Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gage, 
Washington,  YeUow  Gage.        SELECT    PEACHES. 

Best  VAnnmsa,  20  cenU  each^Tia. :    CrawfctDd's  Eaily,  Crawford's  Lata,  Cole's  E»rly  Red* 
Early  York,  George  the  Fonrth,  Golden  Empire,  MocrU  White,  Old  Mixon  Cling,  Old  Mixon 
Free,  Red  Cheek  Meloctoon,  Snow  Peach. 
Select  Aprieotii^  60  oents  each ;  Select  NecUrines,  60  oenU  each ;  Sdeet  quinces,  80  oents  each. 

O-RAPE  VINEa 

Snperi<^  Grapevines,  assorted,  Aon/y,  sfro9^,.and  well-rooUd  vines  of  bMt  varieties  from  4  to 
6  feet  high  and  upwards,  cut  back  to  six  eyes ;  warranted  true  to  name,  and  sold  at  Xhs  very 
lowest  rates,  varying  in  price  from  26  cents  to  $4  each ;  for  particulars,  see  Catalogue. 

GOOSEBERRIBS^  CURRAXITB,  RASPBBRRIZSSk  BIiACICBERRZES^  AND 
BTRAWBEREnSB, 

IXBCXDXJOV&  TRHBE^  in  variety,  such  as  Common  English  Maple,  Horse  Chestnut,  Ash* 
Hornbeam,  Honey  Locust,  Walnnt  Black,  Sweet  Gum  Tree,  Tulip  Tr(ie,  European  Lsrcb,Mag- 
aalta.  Oak,  English. 

BVERQREBMT  TRBBB^  in  variety,  such  as  Spruce,  Pioa,  Yew,  Arbor  Vitas, 

DBCZDUOUS  BHRUBS^  Virgin's  Bower,  Quince,  Japan,  Deotzia,  European  Spindle  Tree, 
Forsythia.  Wistaria,  Althea.  Honeysuckle,  Buckthora  etc, 

BVBBaRBESIf  SUKUBO^  suctk  Us  SCmirbecfy  Tree,  Box  Tree,  Laurel,  Pivet,  Pbyllirea, 
Lauryti,  Rhododendron,  ^ 

TOUNO  HEOXiil  FLAinXU-American  Arbor  VitsB»  Holly  leaved  Mahonia,  Norway, 
Spmee,  Box  Tree,  English  Hawthorn,  Honey  Locust,  Orage  Orange,  twice  cut  back.    Address 

BYWBR  A  CO^  Bloc  Slag,  K.Y^  or,  Z.  It  HINCKLinr,  37  Park  Bow.H.  T* 

BSnSBSNCXa  :~0.  M.  flMctoa, 26  Pai*  Row,  New  Toik;  O.  r.  Mtarlee, Slag  Blag,  K.  T.;  Dr.  W.  B. 
Janes,  Sliig  Slng.ll.  Y. ;  R.  W.  Bolton,  Esq.,  Hayerstmw,  K.  T. ;  B.  J.  Oimagsr,  Eiq^  PeeksUU,  i¥.  Y. ;  Geo. 
BsttdKom,  E«i.rBAhwsj,  N.  J. ;  £Uss  wTOonover,  Esq.,  Mlddletown,  N.  J.  2f eh.  M. 

Hap.  St 


26  H«Hi«iUwiat  Aioertmng  Sbttt.-^Jjpril,  18Q2. 

THE  Gh^RDEN. 

A  POCKET  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURE; 

OR,  HOW  TO  CULTIVATK 

Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Flowers,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


I   »     * 

'  rOOHTBHTB. 

Snucnnii  and  Geowtr  or  PLAvra — Oonditions  Knential  to  QermioatSoD — Time  Required — ib« 
.  ProoeM— Roots — How  they  grow,  the  kinds  sod  their  funotlooe— The  Stem,  iU  Btrtictiir« 
and  U8e»— Leaves— their  structure  and  functions— -Conditions  Essential  to  Orowtb. 

FoEMATioM  OF  A  Gardbn.  Situstion — Exposure — Size  and  Shape — ^Loyisg  Out — ^Faociag"^ 
Hedges — Pre]>aration  of  the  Soil — Draining — ^Trenehiag — Sah^Sml  Plowing. 

Iiin.n<mt»  and  F^nmian.    The  Tsrioos  Implements  reqnired  and  their  eare — Fixturea    Th# 

Walled  Pit,  Hot  Beds— Trellisefr— Rustic  Structures. 
Hobtiooltukal  Paocias.    Stirring  the  Soil— Applying  Manures— Forcing — Sowing  Seeds — 
Transplanting — ^Waterin^— Hoeing — Protection  from  Froai — ^Mulebing — ^I>estroying  f  nseets 
— ^Saving  Seeds — Rotation  of  Crops — Propagation->~Sackers— Layers— -CatUngs---Slipa— 
Budding — Grafting — ^Pruning — ^Training. 

Ths  KrroRKN  Gaedbn.  Esculent  Roots— The  Legume — ^Hie  Oabbaffe  Family — Spinaceous  Plants 
-^Asparaginous  Plants — Esculent  BulUs— Salad  Plants — The  Cucumber  and  Pumpkin 
Fa  mllies— Miscellaneous. 

Thb  Fruft  Garden.  The  Apple — its  origin — Varieties — List  of  Summer  Apples — Autumn  Ap- 
ples— Winter  apples — Crap  Apples— Culture— Gathering  and  Preserving— ^The  Pear- 
List  of  Pears— The  Quince— Varieties— The  Peach,  with  a  list  of  Tarieties— Nectorinea— 
Apricots — Cherries — Grapea— Currants— Gooseberries— Raspberries—Btackberries—Straw- 
berries — Mulberries — ^Tropical  HrultH 

TnB  Flowxr  Garden.  Uses  of  Flower^^A  Word  to  Ladles— How  to  be  Strong  and  Healthy — 
^ying  Out  a  Flower  Garden — Arrangements  of  Plants— Climbers,  Creepers,  Shrubs  and 
Trees — General  Directions — Valuable  Lit»t  of  Flowering  Plants  and  Shrube,  Annuals^  Bien- 
nials and  Perennials— Tuberous  and  Bulrous  Rooted  Plants,  Flowering  Shmbs. 

.  Ornambntal  Treis  and  SBRcna.  General  Hints — Picturesquenesa— Pruning — American  Trees 
— Transplanting — ^List  of  Tree*— Large  TVeea— Deciduous  and  Evergreens— Sarall  T^^es 
and  Shrubs — ^Hedge  plants. 

Atpendix.    The  bearing  Year-— C^use  of  Diminished  Fertility — ^Removing  large  Tress — Loz- 
uries  of  a  Fruit  Garden — ^Hyacinths  in  Glasses — Best  Roses  for  Pot  Culture. 

Tmn  Gaeden  has  received  a  very  hearty  recommendation  from  all  luvers  of  Hortleiltim  who 
have  examined  it.  It  is  frequently  quoted  at  the  Fariner's  Clnb  of  the  American  Institnte, 
and  its  List  of  Flowers  for  common  culture  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  ever  publkbad. 

Send  by  mail,  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  SOeentr. 

Address  

FOWLER  &  WELLS, 

808  Broadway,  New  York. 

'  «*,  F.  A  W.  publish  the  Tu&nsmATSD  Rnait.  Manuals,  oonlaliiliig  hi  ona  latige  VUluiie^  Hie 

Hause,  The  Gafden,  The  Faro^and  Dom«tie  Animalsi    Price  |l  6(K 
IeV.Mar.ftApr. 


JXfrtioulif^  4^hmii9intt  JSbeet.-^Jfnl,  ISaS.  ST 

97  COVRTI^ANU  9TIKCUET, 

NEW  YORK. 


HAINES    AND    FELL, 


TEEDWELL  AND' FELL. 
BENJ.  HAINE9,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  06DSN  P£LU  Flofhlag,  L.  L 

Our  Store  in  Fulton  Street  having  been  destroyed  by  2a%  we  have  remoyed  to  27  Oourt 
iMid  Street,  where  we  shill  <yfier  to  the  VroAt  end  the  iMiblic  generally,  an  entire^  new 
•lock  of  Agricultural  Jmplementa  and  Machinie  of  the  best  and  meet  iqiproved  jnUmUi. 

Our  asBortnient  of  ifordmtm^i  S  B»rtieulturUt$'  T00U  will  be  oemplete. 

We  wiUflU  orders  ibrthe  beet  F^tiUMm^now  inose^ 

We  have  connected  with  our  businees  a  department  for  the  Bale  of  Omrdei^  FMd, 
/Vttte,  ttnd  Flower  8M9  hi  great  variety  and  of  the  best  quality;         t 

We  ^araii/y  that  our  SMds  shall  be  true  to  liame,  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  besty  and 
at  modeimte .  prices. 

We  shall  keep  for  Sale  the  best  Books  upon  farming^  gardening^  hortieulturt^  orfmiU 
growing^  ete^  at  publisherB^  prices. 

We  will  fill  orders  for  Blooded  Stock— horH$^  eattls,  ihup^  smne^  etc 

iiso,  Fruit  and  Omamenial  Trees  of  every  descriptioo. 

Me/rehonU  and  FcmmTS  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  and  examine  our  stock 
belbre  purchasing  elsewhere.  ^P*  37  OOURTLAND  6TBBET,  NEW  YORK. 

M ch,  St. 

6,0ue  9ARDT  HAHTS  OBAPX  VIHXS,  fifty  varietiea,  grown  in  open  gronivl 
fix>m  layers ;  many  are  one  and  two  years  transplanted ;  wood  all  on  if  desired,  ten  to 
fllfy  ttmea  krger'Uian  vines  propagated  hp  Bteam^  in  petofiom  hMlyeai'g  growth^  be^es 
having  ripe  wood  in  bearing. 

DIANA,  Concord  Uyere,  $20  per  hundred ;  Hartford  Prolific,  Warren  Seedling;  now 
makes  the  daricest  ooloiied  wbe  of  imy  grape^ ' 

ROGERS'  HYBRCb'  qRAPg^'ripe  woo^  numerons  vaijieties  ih>^  the  original  stock, 
$)%  to  %S  each. 

DRAOUT  AMBER— new,'  great  bearer,*  ^fy  handsome^  large  clustere,  does  not  dr^ 
in  fine  eating  condition  t«i  days  earlier  than  the  Concord^  makes  a  light  colored  wine.  11- 
lostnUed  in  our  catalogue.   Price  $1  each ;  $10  per  dozen. 

A  few  vines  that  have  borne  finit,  $2  each.    Numerous  other  kMi  «f  grapes. 

OHERRT  OURRAKl»--4wo  years  gigmitlc  giowth,  $8  per  hundred ;  one  year'sgro^wth 
M  per  hundred 

LA  YERSAILLISB-HNie  yeiv's  growth,  $12  psr  hundred. 
NmnerQas  other  CURRANTS,  QOOSlCmRRlES;  twenty  varieties  STRAWBBRRT 
Planta,— Cutter's  Seedling,  noted  for  bearing  8&  days,  $1  per  hiwdred;  $6  per  thousand. 
QBISON'8  GIANT  ASPARAGUS^  much  stronger  grower  than  any  oilier  kind,  two 
ytmn*  oM,  $1  per  hundred ;  $6  per  thousand. 

GIANT  ASPARAGUS,  one  year  old,  $3  per  4iousand ;  two  yean  old,  $4  per  thousand, 
FBUIT,  FOREST,  ORNAMENTAL  IRSSS^  EYERGREKNS,  all  sises. 
Rose  bushes  of  Jum.  Tfi(^  and  UXRRIP  PERPETUAL  varieties. 
£^  We  have  Thna.  Thousand  -Gtape  ^iites  in  cellar ;  they  may  be  sent  out  before 
i^iriog  opens.    Send  t»  nittstcated  QftUlogue  by  mail. 

Addresfi  J.  W.  MANNINO,  Beading,  Ma«K 

Meh  AApr.  ^  , 


JSTorHeiaeuri^  Achertmnf  &ua.--ApfU,  1892. 


FISHKILL  LANDING^  l^U'IHBERIES, 

D.  BRESTCKERHOFF  &C0., 
Fishkill  Landing^  Dutohess  OpTjnty,  N.  Y. 

•      : '        ■'     ■ ' 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  onr  stock  of  Trees,  etc.,  which  is  mnuniany  large,  of  fine  qual- 
ity and  Yigorous  growth.  Oar  eoU  ia  a  atioBg  loaai,  in  whioh  trees  and  planta  make  a  laige 
amount  of  fibrons  roots,  and  may,  therefore,  £e  transplaiited  with  gpreater  certainty  of  sneoeas 
than  those  grown  on  dee^  li^^  botlom  lands. 

The  nureery  is  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hndson,  7^  miles  from  Hndson  Riyer  Raifaroad 
Depot,  and  steamboat  landings,  from  which  steamers  ran  daily  to  New  Terk  and  Albany. 

Oar  Stock  consists  in  fiart  as  I»11owb:  of  Standard  Apple,  Feaek,  Pear,  Ham,  Cherry,  Aui- 
«»t»  Nectarine,  and  Qolnoe;  of  Dwarf  Fsarsy  Cherriea,  etc.,  a  huge  sdnply.  MflM  Naittve 
Grape-vines,  ench  aa  Anoa,  AUen'a  Hybrid,  Concord,  DUna,  Delaware,  findbrd  PtoUfic,  Logan, 
Union  Village,  Isabella,  Catawba,  and  other  new  sorto  in  email  qiantitieflw  10/)00  «if  the 
•bove  are  strong  and  well^growm  Ddawares.      . 

25,000  Currants— Attractor,  Cherry,  Feiiile  du  Pallaa,  HatiTe  of  Berti%  Red  and  Wlrite 
Dnteh,  Red  and  White  Grape,  Victoria,  La.  VersaillAise,  etc 

R06B8— Hybrid  Perpetual,  Bourbon,  Tea,  Noisette,  Moss  and  Climbing.  Annual  im- 
portations are  made  of  new  and  rare  yarietiea.  Ki^perience  haa  shown  qs  that  budded  Boses 
are^  little  value;  we  therefore  grow  them  only  on  their  own  roota. 

8T0VB,  GltllBN-HOXTBB,  and  BBDDIlf  O  Plants,  of  recent  introduction,  as  wdl  aa  tlie 
fine  old  sorts ;  a  very  large  stock,  and  will  be  sold  at  low  prices. 

Flowering  and  Climbing  Shrubs  in  large  quantities.  60,000  Deetdtious  Ornamental  tVeei^ 
enitable  for  Lawns,  Avenues,  and  Cemeteries,  of  fine  foTin  and  vigdrous  growth.  75,000  Bver- 
green  Tvees,  embracing  all  the  most  desirable  and  hardy  sorts. 

Those  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders  will  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  will  give 
entire  satisfaction.  Having  been  over  twenty  years  engaged  in  the  nursery  business,  our  ez- 
pflrience  enables  us  to  take  «p  and  pacl^  tfeee  and  pliaft^  so  tlwt  JtlMqr  Will  iMch  pnrcliaMfV  in 
good  order. 

Oar  prioea  wre  low,  and  treea,  ete.,  of  superior  quality.    Catologoes  sent,  to  all  tpplicasitt. 
Fek  A  Mar. 

lONA  VINES.       ~ 

Tlie  fifth  edition  of  the  Illuctrated  Gatalogoe  la  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
toft  two  thre»cent  staiapj. 

It  ia  a  eomfMreheniive  treKtiae  on  the  management  of  the  Vine,  and  the  eoq^IanKbiry  ^r^s^^- 
ings  are  the  best  ever  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  only  ones  which  are  tma  to  iMifciBt. 
The  descriptions  are  trustworthy,  and  compriee  all  the  valoible  yariatietL   ■ 

DteeHpUye  Cstslogiiea  with  direetiona  for  planting,  ete.,  aeni  for  one  fltanp.  Sepavele  prioe 
Bal  sent  to  agents  end  those  who  wish  to  form  dnba. 

.  My  aback  of  Vmea  is  yery  Ui^  and  of  liie  beat  qnaliffy  ever  ofliMred  «&tiher  for  gardsn  or 
vineyard,  and  prices  are  eztremly  low. 

'   My  stock  of  the  Everbearing  Mulberry  Tree  is  of  remmrkable  excellence.    Thoae  two  years 
old  and  root  prabed  are  deeerving  particular  attention.  • 

0."W.  GRANT, 

lONA,  NEAR  PEEKSKILL, 
OettC  West  CbMter  Co.,  H.  Y«   ^ 


Fruit  ^4qFlqwei4i^  Treas  wd  Shrubs, 

asid  Seeds. 

eARAiAOMPAw  ToirswTORX  ojt  :BoaT02r. 

.  IS  OilNAMENTAL  TREES,  floe  sort^'iai  differ«iit»  -       -       -    |4  00 

la  .    -,;i        SHRtfftg.^    -  ^'ooi    ,.:         '""' •    ^^       •     *  00 

IS'iTV^RORSaiNSill-ife'fitottwt^.    •  i-  .     -  •  ^  -^  *     •  •;  ^  - '  --     ■4*  00 

The  wlM^e  ft>k>  ^14/  To  Clubs  oflPiTe,  f^  -^o  tilabe  pf  fen,  |75)  To  tlnbe  of  Twenty^  $110 

TKv  aboTe  lo'BnAU  ifares  for  belts,  tord€ti%  «v.;  9T<  60*  p«r  hundred ;  $68  60  per  thoueaodi^ 

All  othe^'  PUnlik,  ¥Vnit  Trees,  d^e.,  eqatlly -lo w. !  fVfrae>atA>og  AppWatoeki^  fl^  per  * 

t€0  pM*  tea  thon#if4.^  Deseripave  priced  Catalogues  grith  by  mall. 


'  maSBMp  BT^  MAIL. 

• » Fpettle*  lirnn^l?  ill  Ci^ltivatiop,       ,-  -.    ^•k,,,-'       •        -    ♦!  00 

S9  Choitfk'VegMable  Seeder iinrthaiOapdeq,     «       -'  .     . «.     ^  .      i  oo-     > 

Both  to  Cloba  of  Awe,  for  $8 ;  To  dubs  d  Ten,  for  $lff ;  To  Qube  of  ^enty ,  for  $25. 
The  WBW  JAJPJM 'MtliJtWSf  vUhthnmens*  helid«^:  Ax  to  ten  inehes-ido^,  25  cents  p^r 
Urge  paper;  F^referfl.    I  wgw*  pedf^eftibier  '$4ad>  of  tliis  new  and  jalnabie  Millet  direet 
frem  iafMo^  by  ilie'JM^gmra,  last  May,  and  can  con^dently  reoommend  tiaa  ih*  beat  KlUet  i|i 
enltiTaOon.  ' ;  -.  _     .^.,^„    .  ';         .-\,   .   ...  '     ,  /    ^, 

^ ^^^^ :- '. nr-T-^ ^ ^ — ^ — -^ 

PEREMPliORlr  ^AliE. 

The  i^od^rslfifned  offers  tSi'fiii^  the  ^tftfte  SiTpCK  ijf  fWpIT  nt^  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
8HB0B6.11E11BACJBPW  PLANl^'aRAmiVl^n,  aOBBI!{.4t<;,.^^  Highr 

Immd  NorMries,  to  dote-  the  Estate.  The  above  will  ie  sold  enjtire  or  in  lota  of.  a  ffr^tU  MmHfiet, 
To  m,  peHbi  or  firm  deslroua  of  ^v^j^^fi^  inihe  bqj0(>fca#^>  .»M,<(pip6^nity  is  he^e  preseoted. 


I*  Mv/iill^jt  and  iin  be  Will  1^  iii>iftirii)i|>l)iJ4>ti^  ■ 
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SorUeukuritt  Aehertittfif  Skeet-^AprUy  ld68. 


FRUIT   AND   ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 


_B._M.  WATSON.  OLD  OOLOHT  HUBIBBIIS,  PLTMOXJTH,  MABBu  oAn  «»  «!•  «1m  fcO^wte^ 
PriMd  DaaoripUT*  oiulofQ«#  toanrsddfM.   BMthMi  «c4ivt  «»W  fbrvwddl  bI  t«»7  lo^  »tea,bj  tto 


DaaoripUT*  OiUlofQ«#  toanrsddfMA.  BMtMm  «c«ivt  ««M  nrvitaM  u  tvty  low  i 

MOflMCOlU  JMCkHMMd  •toMMTt  pl7il«  UtWMB  BottOB  OT  V«V  ToflE,M4  tU  Boiitb«B  MftbOVd. 

•  to  tit,     40t   «0I 


EVERaREENa 


Arbor  YltMi  AtoerlMO, 

•   t  •^     -• 


IttoltfaL, 

"  -        -              tto  in, 
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-  FLOWERING  BHRUBa 

AlthaM,  doabU  wrta,  1  00  14  00 
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FRXnT  AXfD  OBMIAMBeniASM  TRESS. 


Boiriat  Dogwood  1  jrea^ 

Wlll»I>ofwood,  MTODgr, 

0MDlB»TMe,  atoSIt, 

SBOwbiiH,  atosit, 

Stnwbeny  Tree  611, 


60  8  00 

too  18  00 

800  9000 

4  00  IS  00 

{00  2000 
00 


16  00 


White  FHngf  IVm,    . 
WeleDlKuDftbil^, 

•       IjMT      - 

Mwyfloe  6hnibL       lyeu; 
AjMorted,  per  1,000, 


$80  00 


DoK, .  100. 

II  60  %\Jb  00 
IIJO  -BOO- 
800  2000 
8  00'  20  00 
260  19  00 
1  00  400 
60     800 


CLIBiBma  SHItUBa 


»I^7(AnipeloprieX 
P«      " .  (BreigrMBX 
— 0.jnl«  Radlcaas, 
Otoaietlfl^  mmy  ine  iorta, 
HcBe7«Dcklea»  montfalv  mad  others. 

*  ,        •pVendlde.iiewwidflaei 
Mdonseea  (meniBp«rmaiDX 
FeHploce,  Tlrglnfkii  SUk^ 
Xanateg  Boeea, 

~  icrantMrtat 
riwlnkle,  white, 
-  bloeT 

•  -         doaUe, 

Tfafitthi  Creeper,  or  Amerlean  Itt. 
W1sta(iA,CbiiieM. 


Dov.  100* 

12  00    12  00 


^^ 


800 
200 
200 
900 
900 
200 
960 
900 
960 
900 
900 
•  00 
900 
800 


90  00 

SOO 
00 
19  00 
19  00 
19  00 
16  00 

18  00 
16  00 
12  00 

19  00 

12*00 
90  00 


FRUIT-TREESt  ETC. 


IW. 


Dwiif  ^eers  2  jevt  bndded,  8  to  5ft,  on 
Angers  qalnoe,  |8  00  020  00, 

Also  standtfd  Peara^  Applea.  Cherries,  Pesehes^  «Ca. 


OnuuraQoinoe,  $16  period  Best  English  Gooseberries 
II  60  per  dosTlinniBas  end  Hyatt's  Vietoria  Ahabarh, 
19  60  per  doti,  |I5  00^  per  JOO.    I>owner*s  Proltllo 


Btrawbrny,  |S  00  per  doc. ;  Eltx*  Beedllng,  tin  beat 
newKDfUsLandUDeUaleBse^tha  beet  aew  IVeneh 
Btiawb«i7j«Wp«'l<».  ChenT.¥er«alllalM^P«rttie 
of  Pallnan,  Fertile  of  Angers,  white  Qondonln,  Macro- 
earpa,  Da  Oaucase,  and  ten  other  birf  e  Onrraats,  99  01 
per  doiH  $12  00  per  100.  Concord,  Gbtawba,  OUnteB 
Krl^UMi  iMbells,  and  other  Qrspes,  |1  60  to  |A  ^ 
per  ao&. 


I  ftsire  nade  arrsngements  for  a  Aill  snpplj  of  Pear  Beads,  cad  am  aow^  eontraettng  for  eaxlf  winter  daUfarf 
ef  snaD  *  large  ^oaatltles,  at  lowest  mtea.  Pear  Seedlings  of  rigorous  growth,  st  |19  per  l,O0a  Angers  Qlllfl«^ 
•15;  MahaWbs,  |!6,  200,000  prime  Apple  BeedUnga,  |5  per  1,000,  |40  per  10,000.  YtrglUa  Lntea,  one  of  ow 
haadsooie  AmeHdm  TVaes,  |10 perlOO.  9  rean.    OMTia94pM  toBMt^n  amd  Kmo  ToHb, 

[Sept.  1861.]  .  Feb.  Mar.  d^  Apr. 

GrRAPES. 


NATIVE  GRIPES!!  JJAIIVE  GRAPES!! 

MHlawareUj  Barttord  iP»*MMMy  MHanaSy  Catuards^ 

STRONG  HEAtlHY'y^lWSO?  AtX,  TBt  pEStf  VARIETIES. 

Foreign  Grapes !  f       Foreign  Grapes  T! 

BtieUEuid  Sweetwater,  lady  Downs,  Trentham  Blaok,  Golden  fHambtirgh, 

Kmeat  Hambnrgb,  BoWOOd  Muscat,  ^^^  n><'^«  than  thirty  other  choice 
•  TarieUea. 

Cor  Yineo  are  iproll-grown  And  thrifty,  wilb  abort-joiotod,  vell-ripeoed  wood  and  plenty  of 
rooU.        .  .   .         '  r  J 

Pricea  low  by  the  down,  hosdrfd  or  4lMiMiiind.-    - 

Aloo,  an  extensive  and  reliable  aeaortment  of  Fruit  I'rees^  Rvergreena,  Omaraental  Treea, 
BeMag  Plaiili^  Ploweriofr  PoHm^  4k.,  ftlwayo  o»  hand  it  Um  prieea 

T.  0.  KEAXWELL  ft  BR0rHEB& 

QWnfA^  OltTAMD  Col»  XT. 

^  April  IfC  1862.  .  Apr.  Si. 


ShrtiadtutiatAdoertiskig  Sheet.— Ajpril,  1862. 
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i^KAi  MiiiM  %mum. 

Th«  adverUMr,  in  offering  the  followlnff  described  I>UiIiai»  doM  bo  with  th«  belief  that  thej 
an  the  moftt  superb  set  ever  yet  teen  in  the  sania  aumbar,  eomblDing,  with  perfect  gymifleCry 
of  fopn  and  brilliancy  of  coloring,  an  Unvarying  constancy  In  prodacing  perfect  flowexik  They 
hare'  been  seleoted  from  thousands  of  SeedBngs  during  the  past  three  year^  by  the  ralear, 
Andrew  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Fordham,  (who  is  onr  connolsieiir  jnn*  exetlUnct  in  Dahlia  mat- 
ters,) carefully  tested  by  him,  and  are  now  for  the  flrst  time  aflSNred  for  saU 

Slwyng  pUqU  will  be  ready  to  send  out  on  and  aftas  10th  May. 

Price  |1  each,  or  |9  for  the  set  of  eight. 

X  BBOCA  CHHBIBT^The  m  plut  ul&  of  DshHas, poeseirinff  in aUgh  degree  erery 
aaoesssary  qoalifieation.  In  eolor,  a  unique  shade  of  rosy  red;  in  form,  petal,  dae  and  aab- 
stonce,  all  that  could  be  derired ;  and  iu  constancy  eada  only  with  ita  eslstence. 

a.  MRS.  RZCBARI>aON.^A  Dahlia  of  great  beaotv  and  aseellence  Color  blush, 
changing  to  pure  white  as  the  season  advances;  perfect  in  fomi,  very  full  centre^  of  fine  aab- 
stance  and  Isfwe  sice.    Constant  to  the  last 

3l  7.  W.  DaQQRATTV^.— a  brilliant  scarlet,  of  noble  presaaoe,  fine  in  form,  centre,  and  nV 
itaneei    Constant  also  to  a  degree.    A  splendid  flower  for  the  back  row  of  a  stand. 

C  BR  XMIOHT. — A  brilliant  yellow,  of  compact  and  beautiful  form,  vary  high  centra 
and  fine  snbstance,  good  rice,  and  constant 

&  CARRIE  ZnaMONBi— A  gem  of  the  first  water,  a  la  Lollipop  in  color.  Jao. 
Keynes,  the  celebrated  English  gfower^  haa  said  that  he  will  not  be  aatiified  with  the  form 
of  the  Dahlia  until  it  equals  tktt  of  the  Raannculua.  OarrU  Mftmrnu  koM  thai  dedrwi  ftrfm- 
liMs  <if  farm:  petals  cupped  and  beautifully  symmetrical ;  sabstauoe  good,  siae  medium.* 

e.  JBAmnS  TOMKOVOr^^Bright  Qoldea  Orange,  a  Dahlia  possessing  every  good  qualU 
ty— form,  snbstance,  petal,  and  size:  first  rate  in  every  respect 

T.  DBBBIB  DB  ORAT^-Ught  amber,  edged  with  rosy  purple^  an  asquisito  aomUaa* 
tion  of  color.  In  form  it  Is  ««iparlMJbK  ^*>^  *  Ptrfect  damet  ba  aentre  peUls  the  high- 
est a  quality  rarely  found;  j^  coiyiti|n<9  is  Evar|a\ile.  fiiia  and  sulMtanee  good:  a  novel, 
and  most  attractive  variety.      ^  ■  •  1  \        *     ■    *    "     ; 

a  MZBS  MART  ORBflMl-^ftra  wMU,  t^f^esqiMte  "ferm,  high,  fhll  centre,  great 
sdbetance,  and  perfect  arrangement  of  petal :  a  gem. 


PETEB  HEHDEBSOlTi  Jersey  City,  N.  X 
'l^INOKNBT  AND   OLAlkE 

CHANCE'S  ENGLISH  8HEE3C,  fRfiKGHAND  AMERICAN 

WINDOW  GLASS, 

AAd^Gta  A(  aUab^  and  ^pMlUiaa  adit>ted  to  Conie^vitek^  BMioMo^  Gtaparia^  a^d 
other  HortlCffittital  bulldinga.    Also,  ' 

Plate,  Stained,  and  Ornamental  Olassi  Paints,  CMls,  Broahea,  ftc^ 

Ko.  118  FULTOK  STREET  between  ITaaaaa  and  Dntdi  Sta.,  l^EW  YOBK. 
nm.  F.  pnvoKNvr,  obab.  m.  olabs.  O^i^  \  yeer* 

CHARLES  DUGOIJV,  ARCHITECT, 

68a  BBOADWAT,  HEW  TOBX.  ik 

DeilgnB  and  Plans  for  al)  deearipaon  of  BnUdlnga  aarefdllj  preparal  with  the  neeewwy 
•peeifications  and  working  Drawings,  and  reliable  estimates  of  oost. 


▲^  irtMKM  t^  exsfjine  yerscse»»'Vfciri,  Drawtnfi  sb4  Pleas  ef  booSM  erseted  from  bit  DvigBS  la 
fMeiliVHC€S.  *  A  AeeCirMl  8fr  Detltnt  eil|raTM  sod  prialed  la  the  sam«  stjto  •■  the  oae  piiMiibsdIn  the 
JsBoary  number  of  the  HoBnovLTCKisT  siU,  on  spplloaUonbs  fonrarded  i^atls  to  anr  party  ooatom^Aii&g 
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READY  ROOFING, 

No.  23  CEDAR  &THEET,  NEW  YORK. 


tUt  arOde  is  made  of  extremely  thidc  and  strong  woven  ikbric,  inTe&M  and  naniifiio- 
fm^  expresrfy  for  our  own  use  (patent  spptied  forX  and  is  seveiml  tunes  thicker  Ifaan  cot- 
ton sheeting  commonly  used  In  all  other  oompositiDn  roofing,  and  consequently  fiur  mora 
dnrahleL 

Firom  the  superior  thidoiess  of  this  doth,  it  reoeiteB,  in  saturation,  a  &r  greater  amount 
of  the  water-proof  composition,  and  when  finished  with  the  fire-proof  coating  on  the  surftca, 
presents  the  most  completely  flnished^-and,  we  are  confident^  most  durable— roofing  now 
known.  It  needs  no  finsl  coat  applied  on  the  rooi;  as  all  other  kinds  do.  ItWEBADY'' 
ionmildown. 

In  this  convenient  and  finished  state,  it  is  espedally  worthy  the  attention  of  Habdwasb 
MsBCBAsn^  TiRVEBs,  Buiu»BBS,  and  all  who  buy  to  seUusain,  we  do  not  hold  out  to  such 
the  prospects  of  enormous  profits  immediately,^but  waoAr  a  leally  merdiantahle  article 
in  demand  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

We  csU  attention  to  a  few  points. 

1st  It  costs  only  about  hal/a$  much  as  tin,  and  is  t^nce  as  iurabU, 

Sd.  It  is  sdi^ted  to  aU  hindt  rfrw^  whether  ste^  or  flat 

3d.  It  is  not  affected  ii^uriously  by  KtaA  or  colL 
4tfa.  Any  ordinary  workman  can  apply  it 
0th.  It  is  not  the  ''  cheapest "  roofing. 
eth.  It  Is  the  ^«te  roofing. 

jpRESERVx  irovR  Roors. 

If  your  Tin  Boof  Leaks— 

If  your  Tin  Roof  has  Small  Rnst-Holes  in  it 

If  your  Tin  Roof  needs  Re-Painting^-our 

LIQUID   QUTTA-PEftCHA    CEMENT 

win  efleotually  dose  up  all  the  smaller  RUST-HOLES,  and  form  a  hea^y  elastic  body  orer 
the  whole  sori^  that  will  prereot  BUST,.aQd  Jastmany  years  longer  than  ordinary  paint 

If  your  Shingle-Roof  Leaks— 

If  your  Gutters  Leak— 

If  the  Joints  around  your  Chimneys  Leak— 
If  your  Slate-Roof  Leaks— our 

001C70V2TD  917TTA  PSHOSj^  OSlOSTT 

win  completely  fill  op  all  the  ensricet  in  the  ihioglei,  eorer  over  the  broken  jotntt  in  the  tin 
mnd  aUie*  form  penDanently  adhesive,  elastic  coaUng  aroand  ehimneys,  skyOigbts,  ete..  and  in 
all  these  situations  will  outlast  any  ^>ih«r  arUele  fer  this  purpose  now  in  nse.  This  article  is  a 
thick,  teoaeUms  eooipoand  of  GUrTA-PBRCHA,  and  ingredients  naad  eatenilvely  in  Eorope 
Is  the  progress  of  Kyaniring  or  prypcrring  wood  la  Railroad  stmetnres  exposed  to  moisture 
and  deeay.  This  very  useful  property  Unds  directly  to  arrest  and  prevent  deeay  in  the  shiaff- 
Icflw  *od  will  often  save  the  neoessity  for  several  years  of  putting  on  a  new  roof.  It  is  wSl 
<wcMrtby  of  a  triaL    ^g/T  Circulars  and  samples  sent  free  by  mail    Address 

READY  ROOFZNa  00^ 

Na  23  Oedar  St.,  New  York 
MarlSi 
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csifBifr  tooft^cf.. 


GTJTTA^^^^^^PERCHA- 


■HAf*  inu  IB  aw. 

CEMENT 


mnUBLft 

■OOriNOlaM. 


JOH178  ft  cBosiiSnr, 

NKW  TOBK.  1 


JOKElSrS  So  OFtOSLEJ'YS 

IMPROVBD 

GUTTA  PERCHA  CEMENT  ROOFING, 

Haa  been  thoroughly  tested  in  Kew  York  City,  an<1  all  parts  of  the  United  Statea,  Canada, 
West  Indies,  and  Central  and  South  .America,  on  bulIdingB  of  all  kinds,  and  has  proved  to  b« 
the  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Roofinff'ln  uAe ;  it  is  in  evfery  respect  a  Fire,  Water,  Weather 
and  Time  Proof  covering  of  Roofil  of  all  Kinds.  Ttie  cost  is  only  pne-balfthat  of  tin,  and  it 
is  twice  as  durable.  It  haa  been  approve  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  applied  to 
public  buildings  generally. 

LIQUID  GUTTA  PEROHA  CEMENT, 

For  Coating  Metals  of  all  kin^s  srh«n  axposfd  to  the  aatioB  of  tha  w«»ther,  and  for  preserv- 
ing and  Repairing  Metal  roofs  of  all  kinds. 

FOR  8ALK  BY  THE  BAfiHBL; 

This  «eniafei  is  peoultarly  adapted  for  tte  preservation  of  Iron  Railing,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Safes 
Anioulioral  Impta^eots,  4o. ;  also  for  general  Manofiiolurers'  use. 

The  materials  are  shipped  with  full  printed  directions  for  npplication,  ready  for  use,  and  can 
be  applied  b^  au^  on^  No  Vat  li  i^ulred  in  fiMldng' application.  ^ 

Full  descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices  will  be  furnbhea  on  application.  'Agents  wanted. 

JOHNS  a  cRosuy,  sole  manufacturers, 

Wliolesale  "WarehouBe,  78  "WimMrf  Street,  (Oaf.  Z»6rf«y.)' 

:imw  TORS. 

JOQira  */CKQSI£r,SOLE  MASUFACTURERS  OF 

jfitMSMCjUr  C£M£]fT  &LW&, 

THIS  STROVGIST  OLUE  IN  THE  WORLD 

WOOB,  ZiBAflSBB»  QXiABS,  OffiOTA*  1CARBI.B,  POBCSIiAIir,  A]:«ABA8niB,1 

OORAIh  STa*  STO. 

Is  the  only  article  of  the  kind  ever  produced  which  will  stand  water. 

78  "William  St.,  TSTe^  York. 

lyf^w^tft^'v^  GlAHIk  per  -Bottl^For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  and  Storekeepers  generall j 
t^ropghout  the  oonntry*    I^barml  diB9«VAt  ^  ^^e  trade.  ICar..  lit 


mrti9u^m¥  44m^mM>ffrrr4r%  X^\ 


Sir 


EOT  WAXES  jSiPPARAT^S. 

FOR  WARXING  AND  VRNTUiATING  PUBLIC  BUILOlSCS,  DWELUNGS,  STORES, 


0BEEHHOTrS£S, 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GRAPERIES, 


FO»C?I|I©.PITS» 


Bte. 


etc. 


The  onto  Oluitrata  Um  K«iinr«l  »vpearAnoe  of  the  Boilers.  Thej*  ««  Bimpkb  Oom- 
peot.  and  Durable,  and  ar^  nneqnaled  fbr  Bffioient  Heating  Power,' Ifioonomj  in 
>oel>  Bieadj  Action,  and  ISaay  Management. 

Thef  can  be  safelj  left  without  attentioii  iO  or  12  honn  during  the  ^Ideal  weikther,  and 
do  not  require  scraping  and  cleaning  to  make  them  eflbotlve,  Ibere  being  pi^  dewti  drafts  or 
narrow  passages  to  cliok0  op. 

Fig.  1.  represents  the  Improved  Couloal  3oiler,  IO  faYOsablj  knowxL  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  wd^oompetition,  and  proyed  to  be  thQ  moat  reliable  BoUer  in  use. 

Pig.  2.  repreeento  the  C63H.Diliation  Conic^.w^^i  Flue  Boiler.  It  combines  all 
the  advantages  oi  tne  conical  fire  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
beating  sur&oe.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escaping  from  the  Are  ch^moiber,  pass  through  the 
water  Jadceted  flue,  whic^  is  earried  round  the  bouer,  and  the  boat  that  woiild  otherwise  pass 
op  the  chimney  is  abeorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  WiitM-,  making  this  the  ntost  ecoBomioal 
BoUer  ever  offered  to  the  publia 

R S S" IDItail^  O S3 8t 
Imbo  BnehaiwrLFIorlstlfa  0  W.  17th  st..  N.  T. 
A.  Bridgaraaa,  Florist^  878  Bntt4wV%  9*  T. 
PawcMi«AOa,Fla«hlnfcN.Y:      ^'         '' 
SDwuMrar  A  Barry,  BochetUr,  N.  Y,r 

Joha  KWa,  Fox  M«idow.  Hart*«  Oomer,  N.  T. 

UmU  Ellmrorth  A  Co,  Hapterrtll*,  in, 

J.  X  Biffvtk  Mt^Lkton  Niirf eHn.  ^!ut«a  IiLaad. 

A.  Q,  HovftM.  F]t>n*t,  Tiiica  N,  Y. 

D.  Brtnckflrtoaff;  K^q.,  F\tUkil\  K.  T. 

JasiH  FIfiiDlnir,  Florin,  Tur  n'o^il.  W 


John  Bw3l  tiOvDamrtaWiL  N.  Y. 

J.  a  BeoiiMt,  £«<l^  Fort  WMhtag^  X.  T. 
.  J.  T.  Hoiiter,  E*q^  AstorU,  S,  % 
'  C.  Otieneiit,  Emi^  Buten  lilaitd,  H.  T 


^  Bui>*p,  Km.  H«fr  finia«4«iW  9.  J. 
T.  0.  Durante  E«q.,  Brooklyn,  Nl  t,        . 
O.  BNWftW  1£m|m  ».  Fmntn^ham,  MSflk 
-      -  ,    .  J.aHpblyF;*«j»,JNowyork. 

8«d  Car  a  L/«w^rSpUv««  Clrrut^r,  with  nirt^^nrlcd  Ii«t  of  Beferanc*  to  thoM  hftrlng  tb«  Heat«rt  in  ppa.  s 

^tT™«^™^«  &  CO.,  248  CdiSl  Street,  KY. 

...,,^  ^..    .    ^.JBetmeen  Centre  end  film  StreM^'^' 


^''iiPv^A^^oroQi,   r 
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A  new  Gooseberry  and  new  Raspberry. 

Natives  of  the  Great  West  The  Gooseberry  ts  smooth,  prolific,  Iar|^  than 
Houghton,  of  fine  flavor,  and  free  from  mildew.  The  Raspberry  is  a  Blaek-eap, 
better  than  DooIitde*s  Improved. 

Qreulars  ready. 

HEFFRON  &  BEST, 
M«l»-*Apr.  UTIOA.  N.  Y. 

Strong  heaUhff  plunU  now  readif. 

The  entire  mfisftcHen  given  by  the  issue  of  oar  New  Verbenas  of  last  season  indnees  as 
again  to  import  largely,  enabling  us  to  select  the  following  described  varieties,  all  of  which 
were  proved  in  our  grounds  during  the  past  summer ;  as  a  whole,  they  are  a  vast  inaprove- 
ment  on  our  lastyear's  fine  set,  containing  many  sorts  totally  different  (rom  any  thing  we 
have  yet  seea  liie  others  are  hnprovements  in  size^  substance,  and  mafkings,  on  those  of 
pastyears. 

Apollo,  rich  velvety  crimson,  dear  white  eye. 

BsasiB  LiK,  light  mulberxy,  clear  white  eye,  novel  and  distinct. 

Black  Phikci,  rich  dark  crimson,  large  and  fine. 

Cato,  light  peach  ground,  deep  crimson  centre. 

CBLESTm A,  azure,  square  white  eye,  distinct  and  flnei 

CoKSTAMCs,  light  shade  of  mauve,  white  eye,  firee  bloomer. 

Chabtbdub,  deep  maroon,  yellow  centre. 

OoMMODOBB,  white  scarlet,  ycAow  ^e,  hur^  and  free  bloomer. 

Carkation,  white  ground,  spotted  and  striped  with  pink  and  crimson. 

Eva,  dear  white,  liuge  scarlet  eye,  dwarf  and  veiy  dwtlnet 

Em BLiNB,  rosy  salmon,  very  large,  perfect  form. 

Flambbav,  large  cherry  red,  scarlet  eye,  extra  fine. 

Hawlbt,  deep  pmnple,  Mush  eye. 

John  Bsiqht,  salmon  ground,  deep  crimson  eye,  novel  and  distinct  - 

JosBPBiNB,  deep  blush,  durple  centre,  large  and  fine. 

Lafatbttb  scsrlet  crimson,  very  bright,  white  eye,  extra  fine. 

Lord  DuKOONALn,  deep  crimson,  large  square  white  eye,  first  rata 

MoDBSTT,  lightest  shade  of  lilac,  yellow  eye. 

Md.  Hbrmam  Stxbobr,  rose,  crimson  centre,  laige  size,  splendid. 

Ma  A«  DoFOv,  dark  maroon,  striped  with  scarlM,  entirely  noveL 

Md.  Jassbana,  blush  ground,  scarlet  centre. 

Nbobo,  darkest  shade  of  crimson,  golden  centre. 

Obbrok,  purplish  blue,  white  eye. 

Princb  JNapolxon,  purple  crimson,  white  eye,  very  large. 

Pbarl  of  Albion,  maroon,  round  white  eye,  extra. 

Princbss  Glothildx,  pure  white,  rose  centre,  veiy  large  and  fingrant 

Rambo,  deep  crimson,  dear  white  eye. 

Swan,  pure  white,  yeilow  eye,  framnt 

Stab  or  tbb  Wb8t»  rich  rosy  pixik,  large  and  fine. 

YalbI^a,  pink  ground,  scarlet  centre. 
Price  of  the  above,  25  cents  each ;  $2  60  ))er  dozen ;  $6  Ibr  the  set  of  thirty  varieties. 
General  collections,  embracing  over  100  varieties  of  strong  healthy  plants,  |1  per  dozen 
$«per  100;  #40  per  1,000.    ^o  chai^ge  for  baaket  or  packuig:    Several  Descriptive  Oata- 
lofoes  now  ready. 

Meh.  4(  Apr.  PEXEB  HEnTDESSOlT,  Jeney  City,  N«  J. 
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A  Jkmtptc^  tuid  OoiuervMet  Ntn^fof&r  in  the.  OUff  tfjfitu  Tori. 


THE 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  ARGUS. 


To  Realor*  the  Uaion  and  Haintain,  the  Coutitatioft« 


For  sereral  years  the  BenMxratia  and  Ganservalire  senliment  of  the  Natioa  has.  bom 
keenly  afive  to  the  necessity  of  beine  &ithfully  and  ably  represented  by  a  first  class  iTews- 
mVf  published  in  the  city  of  New  xork,  sustaining  the  same  relation  to  it  as  does  the  New 
York  Trttnifie  to  Abolitionism  and  all  kinds  of  Raaicalism. 

Ibe  uadersiened,  from  the  connection  with  the  Albany  Atlas  is  ABOirs-H>se  ef  the 
oldeet  and  bealknpwn  Democratic  papers  in  the  Union— ImmI been  constantly  urged  to xe- 
ipond  to  this  demand  tyy  establishing  a  fixst  class  Weekly  newspaper  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  adapted  to  general  circulation.  They  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  their  political  friends, 
and  transwrred  the  publicatk>n  of  their  Weekly  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  issued  it  under 
the  name  of 

BEW  YOBX  WEEELT  ABOUS. 

The  experiment  has  met  with  complete  suooess.  We  are  grateful  to  .the  friends  of  sound 
political  priadples,-  that  ihey  hanre  enabled  us  in  a  U(w  weekp^  to  establish  on  apaj^g  ba^ 
a  ^mt  tJuM  Nm  York  WeMp  Paper,  We  have  erery  where  met  with  cordial  oo6pmtion, 
and  Clubs  of  subscribers,  firom  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  being  rapidly  added  to  our  list 

Die  friends  of  the  Kkw  Yobk  Weekly  Arovs  may  boldly  oiallenge  compazison  of  H 
with  any  other  New  York  Weekly-~both  as  to  typographical  appearance  and  the  conteats 
of  its  pages.    They  already  insist,  and  we  mtend  to  make  good  their  daim,  that  it  is  tbei 

Handaomeat  aad  best  Weekly  Newspaper  la  New  York. 

No  UhoT  or  ezpei[ise  will  be  spared  to  make  a  pi^per  of  which  Demooratie  or  Conierra- 
tire  men  will  be  proud.    The  responsible  Editors  are 

OAI.VERT  OOMSTOOK,WM.OAS8ID7&ELON  OOMSTOGE, 

with  ample  additional  special  assistance  in  the  seyeral  departments  of  the  paper. 

To  suatain  sudi  a  paper  and  enable  it  to  influence  the  political  sentiment  of  the  Nation, 
flD  aoqde  subscription  list  is  necessary,  and  we  appeal  to  those  whose  opinions  it  xepie- 
MDta,  to  give  it  aiTE  i[(TKDRBD  THOUaAITD  SUBSCRIBERS  during  thepmmU 
▼car.  This  can  be  easily  done  by  a  general  efiRnt— as  the  p^>er  is  afforded  to  Clubs  at  the 
low  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  ShaU  it  be  done?  We  leate  the  answer  to 
Chose  who  wish  the  success  of  such  a  paper. 

TERMS. 

angle  Sabwripaons  per  aoDiim  $2  00    AddiUooal  eopies  |1  20  eaoh. 

Three  copies  one  year,  .        -        6  00    Twenty  ooplee^  to  one  addrese,  $20  00 

£igbt      -         "  -        •        .        .   10  00 

With  an  extra  eopy  to  the  person  sending  the  Club. 

To  any  person  sending  a  club  of  100  we  will  send  the  Albany  Daily  Atlas  A  kaam,  one 
yc*r,  gratis. 

J'mfeMe  mbamjfe  in  aebfonee, 

I>Uers^  whether  oontaining  remittances  or  otherwise,  ihoald  be  addressed  to  the  nnderdgn- 
#a,  CORNER  OF  JBR<MDWXy  AKD  PA&K  PX-ACEi  (oppesiu  Qfey  Hall  Park,)  NEVf  YORK' 

4  Apr.  OQMSXOCE  ft  CASSIDTy  Froprietora. 
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GEO.  L.  CANNON'S 


HOT-WATER  FHIfACE 


Baling  been  thoroughly  tested  during  several  wbters,  and  its  operation 
luiTiiig  proted  highly  satidfaotory  to  those  who  have  used  i]^  same,  we  an 
Mabim'  to  irecommend  it,  with  grefit  oonfidenoe,  to  all  desifous  of  |Kroe0- 
iilg  an  apparatufe  by  which  their  dwellings  can  hare  a  supply  of  mild  and 
pure,  summer-like  air  during  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  of  this  furnace  is  muck  }es9  than  that  of  any  other  first-class 
water  or  steam  furliace. 

CANNON'S  SCBOLL  HOT-AIR  FURNACE 

Ja  unequalled  by  any  other  hot-air  furnace,  in  its  simplicity  of  constxnc- 
IioH).  durability,  fre^om  from  gas  or  smoke,  and  tlie  quality  of  the  air 
imtfoduced  iuto  the  apartments. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  heating  surface,  we  are  ena- 
bled .to  use  Terjf  kurge  pokl.and  wttnn-air^fliie&;  thva  hnsgiag  a  larm 
volume  of  fresh  air  through  the  furnace,  and  introducing  it  into  me 
roems  ib  larjser  qnautities,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  generallj 
the  case  with  other  hot-air  furnaces. 


COOKING  BANGES. 

We  have'  &  large  aasiortment,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  wfaioh 
we  can  recomipend,^  with  great  confidence,  to  our  custoniexs. 

VENTILATION. 

We  pay  particular  attentioA  to  this  branch,  and  claim  to  have  the  znooa 
powerful  apparatus  for  creating  a  draft,  either  in  a  ventilating-flue  or 
chimney. 

Personal  attention  given  by  the, Proprietor  to  h^atjing  and  ventilating. 
....  Plan3  jBmd  e^t^nates.given  at  short  notice. 

GEORG-E  L.  CANNON, 

84  BMt  thirteenth  St.,  N.  T., 

'-    '    .  (Bttwn  StotAms  Mid  Viiim^PlmnmJ^. 

Avr.6tlmM, 


MBn-AMllurut  AdvA'tkHftff  lSslMl^-^2M^  18C8: 


Clioioe  INTe^v  Books. 

Stlmrbaii  Parks  and  OtrdaAs  of  9aHii«-for!AjpiDg<rat»  Ae^  dpiwn  to  *  scale,  5o  Cord  Fi'tt 

Hooaes  "  "         PUns,  Ac,  "  "  60         " 

OnrntryHonies,  Villas,  Out-biifldiiigi;fto.,BoarP«^  loo     " 

(Sty  and  Country  Oardons  of  Englud— ^7  J-  C.  London — MTenl  hundred  Eiq^Tinfi. 

LandMSapO  Ctardoninff  liy  Downinffy  London,  Repton,  Gilpin,  and  otherflL 

Book  of  fho  Garden,  by  Charles  Mclotofth— -6  yoIb.— isplendid  work. 

Vorfh  Amexloan  Sylva,  by  Mlehanz  A  Knttall,  6  TOla^  Colored  PlatM. 

Arboretum  et  Kn^Oetomi  by  J.  C.  London— 4  rqla^-^^each  of  Text  and  Plaiei. 

Sneydopf  dias  b?  iPlants,  Gardening,  ftb.,  by  J.  C.  LoudonT 

BeavtiAu  Leaved  Plants— Hiitory,  onUnre,  propagation,  At,    60  Colored  Flatet. 

Boss  Gardm^  t^  WiB.  PaiO,     "  »     15 

"     AnsnalB,'^'        **  ^  1*  ofnewTarletiea    4  *' 

"    AauHenr'aGWdiivbyXboiinMKWers,  'TthSditfoD. 

Bustle  Adonunent  for  Homes  of  Taste,  M\  direetiona  for  the  management  of  the 
Aquaria*^  War^^dm  And  J^ritpa^inff  ^oMe^  fio^m  fUp^'  Q0ti0K,  ^      .  •  •  . 

Garden  Parorites;  dtstory.  Culture,  PiDpagatioe,  d^c.    'Ootored  -Plates  and  Engravings. 

Flowers  and  Plants— Cnltare  p^,  by  Geo.  Glenny;— standard,  work  on  this  snbjeot 

Flower  Garden  and  GreOnhonse,      "  fan  directions  for  managing. 
Frail  and  TegetaUes,  ''      " 

Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants,    "  for  jBihibiUon--siandar4      .  . 

"  Fruits  and  Vegetables^"  "       " 

C3liaee  Garden  Flowers,  by  Jas.  Andrewa^-CtOtors^  Ae.    la.  Colored  Platen 
Srery  Lady's  Guide  to  ber  own  Gieen<hMB»-/ua  direetionsrf-Colored  F9/U»s. 
In-Soor  Plaals^how  to.grov  them-^beal  m^e  and  varietleii  .  ^* 

Wild  Flowers— Hi/itory,  varieties,  and  how  lOigalAiar  them.    .  "  . 

Weeds  aad  Wild  Flowei%  by  Lady  WilklaM— qse%  l^eads«  dMk 
Wild  Flowers  of  Bttgland--^T.  Toyas,  "   i»     " 

Ferns,  Koasea,  fte.,  by  Thomas  Moore^^Cnluira,  Aq<      .  aa     " 

Qndlid  li'ftnn*^^  by  Appleby,  "        varieties,  Ao.    lUnstrated. 

''  .   .taWW^f  XpftlUd;  t^.3!^^U^.fH^es<2J>^on.ef  9eq^^        Colored  PUies. 
Pazton^S  Botanical  Dictionary---Hi»tory,  Cnltore,  ^.,  of  all  known  plantSL 
Cordon  Training  of  Fmit  Trees-*-fuU  directiona  for  the  most  sneeessful  plan. 

Peaeh  and  Heetarine  and  Strawberry  cnltore,  for  ont-door  and  in-door  growing. 
IGniatiure  F^sife  dardto,  b;^  X.J^Vi9st^  JpyMildaf  fad  Btisb  trei^«ad';6ot  pnming. 

Town  Gtarden—^ow  to  manage — what  to  plant-^how  to  plant,  and  when  to  plant 

Wardian  Cases— fan  dMicripUoo  oC  tham  >jr  ihs^r)glaafdgf| JDiiv';]?,  B.  Ward. 

Aqnaria — Birdt^  Beet,  Ifuectt,  MineraU,  Shells^  Ate, 
JUidiv^m:mMiMumda$€:^QtiU  Si M  tfobfejis l>f1flia.0tl^4h»ifaynfty>  L^eH^^stiMi. 

AU  th$  new  Foreign  and  African  look$  rpeeived  a$  po^  oi  i9tusd. 
Subscriptions  received  for  French,  English,  and  Amsbioan  PmiooicAU,  Specimen  copies  < 


be  seen,     wmw  oa  old  woazs  obtaimcd  ob  iimbtbd  to  obdbb.    books,  jiagazimxs,  xra,  BoimD— 

M'orForeiffn  and 
Agent  for  the  SalfiiK  AaiiAidftfaiS  Bstatf  M^  PUnts,  FVoits, 


CABoa,  GiBcuLABS,  KTa,  PRiNTKD.    Cauioscues 'ofForeiff n  and  American  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 


and  Flowers— the  greatest  novelty  of  .th^  day.  -.-   .  »   -      •- 

Also  for  Sberbardt's  Pattfdt  MetalHo  Flowdrl^ots,  FeA'Cases;  Chnging  Bask- 
ets. Propagating  Oases,  4gkjbeiiMttd|f^Bsihe]iisAi«iniilsttolitf  ArssaH  China. 

Orders  received  for  all  kinds  of  choice  TVsss,  Plania,  8hrub$,  FhtUtreet,  Vinu,  FUmn, 
SMby  Ae.»  from  the  best  Nurseries  and  Floriils. 

i*  '    e  fi.  MBUB,  SoMoaliiMl  Agenoy, 

.r   ..  '^.;  .     ..ia.  Ko.  S9  BROADWAY,  N£W  YOBE. 


«0  OnHeuliuriit  AJUfertiring  Shed.— Aprils  1809. 

WHOLESALE  AND  &ETAIL. 

FRtriT  TEEES  ^^^  'aH  Tirietie*. 
CUYAHOGA  F^rHi^^  vinM,  frronf;  ootndoor  jiUlitt. 
DELAWARE  Ai><^  ^<>  other  vnrieUet. 
EVERGREEHS  -^'^^  other  OrnameDtol  Tree*. 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  ^^^  Herbaceous  plantt. 
OUEEAKT  AITD   BEERT  planto  uf  all  Tarletiea. 
25,000  PEACH   in^UMteanDokb««MUed. 

Best  Quality  and  Ijowest  Frio6& 

PftrtiM  intending  to  plant  will  find  it  to  their  advanUge  to  eall  or  write.    Send  Mt  Catalogoe 
Addreaa, 

EDWASD  TATLOB, 

Feb.  Mar.  April  A  lUy.  Numerynuuiy  Cleveland,  0. 


True  Delaware  Grape  Vines, 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  VINES. 

Strong,  well^rooted  one  year  Tinea,  50  oenta  to  one  $1  eaeh ;  two  yenrt  old,  nnck  atrong  Iayef% 
$1 1^  $8.    Leaa  by  the  dozen  or  hnndred. 

Alao,  Allen'a  White  Hybrid,  Anna,  Creveling,  Conoord,  Cnyahoga,  Clara,  CaUwba,  Cfinttn, 
Diana,  Hartford  ProKie,  Herbemont.  laabella.  Logan,  Lenoir,  Lydta,  Looiaa,  Lynwn,  Korton't 
Yirginin,  Ontario,  Oporto,  RogenT  New  Uybrida,  1,  2,  4,  5, 9,  IS,  16, 19,  and  S8,  which eompaae 
the  choiee  of  his  colleotioni;  Rebeooa,  Tayloi^  Rollitt,  To  Kaloo,  Union  YilUige,  and  nuiy 
other  kinds,  at  as  low  prices  as  they  can  be  bad  firom  any  reliable  soarce. 

Also,  Wilson's  Albany,  Trioraphe  de  G«nd,  Jenny  Llnd,  Tro11ope*s  Yietoria,  and  Anstfu  Shate 
Strawberry ;  Kirtland  and  Catawissa  ever-bearing  Raspberries,  Lawton  Blaekberrtea,  etc. 

Clrealani  sent  free  to  applicants,  with  ]>escriptive  Price  List. 

ibshAApr.  GEO.  W.  Oampbell,  Delawarei  Ol 


New  First  Prize  Gladiolus. 

SFOOHER  ft  CO-  ofTer  for  sale 
10|000  Bolbs  of  New  French  Hybrid  Oladioliuk 

This  collection  recciTed  the  highest  Prise  awarded  by  the  Massachnaetts  Horticnitaral  Society 
the  past  season  for  Gladlohifl. 

ALSO, 


New  Tariesated  Ijeared  Ctenuaioi 
Beddias  Plants  ejf  all  kliids. 
IVew  Hardy  Firs,  UllvBs,  Sec. 

Priced  List  forwarded  to  i4>plicantB  inclosing  postage  stamps 

SrOONEB  9t  PARKMAN,  Nurserymen  and  Florists, 
Meh  Jk  ApL  JaMaica  riala»  Mmm 
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TREES  AT  LOW  PRICES,  FOR  SPRING  OF  1862. 
Ell-wanger  &  Barry, 

XiiPBCTFiTLLT  Incite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  present  immense  stock,  covering  up- 
wards of  FiYK  UuHDRKD  AoBcs  OF  Land»  and  embracing  everything  desirable  in  both 

Fmit  and  Ornamental  Departments^ 

Qrown  !n  the  very  best  manner,  and  offered'either  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  greatly  reduced 
prieea.  Parties  who  contemplate  planting  should  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  the 
like  of  which  mar  not  occur  soon  again. 

Descriptive  and  Wholesale  Catalogues  forwarded  gratis,  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  each,  and 
all  fnformatlon  as  to  prieea,  d^c.,  promptly  given  on  application. 

Feb.  17, 1862.  Mar.         KOUHT  HOPE  HUBSESIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


GRAPE  ROOTS  AND  CUTTINGS. 

100,000  Catawbas,  one  year  old,  at  $16  per  thousand. 
•  60.000        "  two  year  old.  at  |20    " 

40.000  Isabellas,   one  year  old,  at  |20    " 
Isabellas,  two  years  o1d,*|5  per  hundred. 
Norton's  Virginia,  one  year  old,  $20  per  hundred. 
Catawba  cnlSlngs  $2  per  thousand. 
Isabella  cuttings  $4    *'        '* 

FRUIT    TREES. 

Standard  Peart,  two  to  three  years  old,  $SS  per  hundred,  $280  per  thousand. 
Dwarf  Pears,  two  to  three,  years  old,  $25  per  hundred,  f  200  per  thousand. 

I)o.  one  year  old,  $20  per  hundred,  $150  per  thousand. 

Apples,  two  to  three  years  old,  |12  per  hundred,  $100  per  thousand. 
Charriea,  Stan.  Maoard,  two  year  old,  f  18  per  hundred,  $126  per  tlnmsand. 

Do.      Dwarf  on  Mahaleb,  two  yean  old,  $18  per  hundred,  $150  per  thousand. 
Peaches  $10  per  hundred,  $80  per  thousand. 
Plums  |S6  per  hundred. 

Gooseberries^  Houghton,  one  year  old,  |I0  per  thousand. 
Do.  do.        two  years  old,  $20  per  thousand. 

Aim,  a  fine  collection  of  Currants,  Raspberries^  Strawberries,  ate.    Gaialogua  will  ba  a«it 
en  application.  For  sale  by        « 

ANTHONY  PPEIFFES, 

•■('•■n  »•«>,"•«*•)  Avondale  Nurseries,  Clnoiimati,  Ohio. 

Hew  Bedding,  Green-houae»  and  Stove  Plants. 

A  rery  choice  lot  of  new  yarieties  of  1862 ;  also  a  rery  large  stock  of  new  Tarieties  of  1861, 
and  praoeding  years,  which  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Saad  fox  our  DeacriptiTe  Catalogue  before  purchasing  elsewhere 

D.  BRINCEERHOFF  &  CO., 
Feb.  A  Mar.  Fishkill  Landing,  Dutchess  County,  N.  T. 


42  .  MorticiMurist  Aiyertismg  Ahfi^ — Af^  1^999« 

.    '    .    AEGHITBCTURE,     ^ 
Landscape  GaxdexiiiL^,  and  Bnral  3bnproyement^ 

AND 

CIVIL    AND    LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERING. 


The  undersigned  ar«  prepared  to  execnU  procoptly  all  eomviiwicna  relating  to  Roml  AH 
and  ImproTemenU 

Designs  and  Plane  furnidhed  in  all  deparfhients  of  Arcliitectare. 

Plans  for  U^'ing  oat,  improving,  and  planting  Coimtrj  Seats,  Parks.  Rural  Cemeteries,  Orna- 
mental Roads  and  Avenues;  and  Plans  and  Levels  for  every  class  of  Drainage. 

Plans  and  Superintei^denAe  for  Horticultural  BuUdingt  fit  vrtrj  ^lass,  6rapm«^  OoMarra- 
tor{a8»  Div^rd'Hou6ei,  ^ordnf  Houses^  ^c./of  th#  l^est  forpii  ,for  gfrowipg.  f<^  fCOumTf  ^d 
for  tfrchrtectural  beauty. 

Will  attend  personally  to  the  preparation,  planting,  and  management  of  vineyards,  oroharda^ 
gardens,  d^G.,the  selection  of  trees  and  vines,  and  to  all  braoebea  of  ornamental  planting. 

Topographical  trni  linear  surveys  and  maps  made  of  all  landed  property,  for  Impfbvement, 
management,  or  for  sale. 

ArUstical,  Mechanical,  and  Topographical  drawings  handsomely  exeeuted . 

PETER  B.  MEAD,  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD. 

37  Park  Row,  New  York, 

LAHD8CAPE  OABDENiXTQAHI)  BXTEAL  AECHITECTXTBE, 

LANDSCAPE,  AGRICULTURAL,  AKD  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

SurTeytiiiT)  lierelliiff  and  Urang^htiiis^. 


|^rt|ittrf,  (Jiliil  ^njinftr,  anlr  |lraui9|tsmait, 

Na  37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK, 

li  prepared  to  ezeente,  promptly,  all  oonumasiona  in  any  department  of  Bedgn  or  Constmdioii. 
OotmnT  Sbatb,  Parks,  Ritr^l  Ckmeteribs,  Roads,  Ac,  AanancALLT  Xjud  Qqt,  and  DuoMa 


Plans^  Working  Drawing%^  Superintendence,  dc^/or  BiiUdinge  ofeiotfry  Clou, 

SURVEYS    MADE,    BOUNDARY    DEPUTES    ADJUSTED,    AND    ESTATES     DIVIDED: 


Topographioal/Ontline,  and  other  Maps,  Plans,  and  Dra wings,  handsomelj  executed.  Plans  and 
l46Tel8  forer«f7T»rietjof]>x«iD«ge.  __ 


5P 

PerfoMtti^ry-bii^tV pi  O^tfrtKig^yie  most  ecientific  manner,  ^eeih  extracted  under  the 
Cfiemic^fyA^^M  ^lm)fur4Ji%MMkUpain  or  danger.  Beautiful  seta  from  $10  to  $25.  Gold 
fiUitogl»1froii].|l  la^,  Warranted ;  Bone  and  Amnlgum  50  cts.  to  %\.  Obtldren's  Teeth  t^in^ed 
to  and  regulated  in  the  most  careful  and  economical  manner.  Sensitive  teeth  treated  and 
filled  without  pain. 

Refers  to  Drs.  J.  O.  Pond,  W.  N.  Gilcqust,  J.  Woxstbr,  Z.  a  Webb,  and  Rer.  Drs.  Isaac  Fn- 
RU,  JoxL  Pabkjer,  and  &  Burcbabd.  Apr.  6mo. 


Cpanberry  CultTara 


An  extensive  cultivator  of  this  fruit  offers  his  services  to  inspect  Unds,  or  to  contract  for 
planting  bogs.  Will  visit  any  part  of  the  country.  One  acre  of  waste  "  hog  meadow  "  will 
nett  more  than  the  best  firm. 

SelMted  Thmts  famished  very  low. 

Address 

CBAKBESET. 

•    C«»re  of 
Apr.  CM.  SAZTOK,  26  Park  Bow,  Hew  York. 

£VER6R££liS.-EV£RGR£EIIS. 

A  very  choice  lot  of  • 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  AND  ARBOR  VITiEj 

strong  rooted,  4  to  6  feet    Tiimmed  in  and  well  formed. 

Also^  small  Akbok  Vitak,  for  hedging,  will  Le  sold  at  low  prices  to  clear  the  groand 
by  

.  '  .    -H  TROWBRIDGI^ 

^P'-  MmFOBD,  COHW. 

ROSES.— ROSES. 

\Wifi^6r  {he  choicest' ^verbl0b^lhg  virlelies  6f  Rdbi^k  for  %A^  on  their 
own  root. 

Good  Strong  Plants. $8  per  hundred. 

"        "  " 70  per  thousand. 

^Sjnikfl-Siied.Pknttr,    :    .       ....-:..-...'".    .  .^  P^^;,!^**'^*^^. 
*'        "  "        -        .*.*-''  ^        1    50  per"  thousand. 

BAILEY  &  BROTHERS, 


4A  SoritcuUurist  Advertising  S^eeL—AprO^  1862. 


FRUIT  TRKE3S  IN  POTS. 

■  ■    ■    ^"^ 

Peaoh  and  NectariDO  Treea  fai  Pots  for  Orchard  Honsea,  ready  for  fruiting;    Jiko 
150,000  Peach  Trees  for  Orchard  Ooltore,  and  other  Frait  Treea. 
For  otrcnlara^  addreaa  

IBAAO  FUUiEn; 

'•^  ^  HIGHTSTO  WK,  k  J. 


SUMMER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 


COMPBISlKa 

50  First  named  varietiefl  of  Roan,  from  |3  to  |4  60  per  dozen. 

100 

do 

do 

VnaxHAs,  tl  p^r  doaeo,  $6  per  hnn. 

100 

do 

do 

Dahlias,  fonn  $1  50  to  $3  per  do& 

40 

do 

do 

PflLoxn,  |2  per  doc 

100 

do 

do 

CHaTSANTBKiiuiis,  $2  per  doc,  $14  per  hun.  j 

24 

do 

do 

FfxaBsrAa,  |1  00  to  |d  per  doc 

40 

do 

do 

Pklabooniujis,  from  f  2  to  f4  per  doc 

8 

do 

do 

HxuoTBoraB,  |1  50  per  doc 

40 

do 

do 

Gabvations,  $1  50  per  doc 

24 

do 

do 

Tan.  CABNATioifs,  f  2  per  doc 

24 

do 

do 

TBUFTAUt^s  AsTxas,  f  1  per  doc 

12 

do 

do 

AMmaHiMinis,  f  2  per  doc 

or  No 

charge  for  BaBkets,  Boxes,  or  PacklDg.    Our  usual  liberal  dieconnt  to  the  Trade^ 

to  purohaaers  in  qnantity. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

SatnpUM  mt  9  John  Streit  Nim  York. 
Apr.  A  May. 


PKAIRIE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

A  large  aasortment  of 

Prairie  and  other  Plower  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Send  for  Catidogae. 

Mch.  A  Apr.  ,.;  HEFFBON  *  B£ST,  Vtiea,  IV.  V. 
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TSIOMPHE  DE  GAKD 


We  hftTe  nndoobtedly  the  largest  stock  of  genuine  plants  of  this  unequalled  Strawberry,  to 
be  fomid  any  wbere,  wbieh  we  offer  at  50e.  per  dozen ;  $2  per  hundred ;  $10  per  thousand. 

Apr.  J.  KNOX,  Box  tS8  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nansemond  Sweet  Potatoe  Plants. 

A  superior  article,  as  In  years  past    Packed  to  go  safely  long  distances. 

1,000,  |2;  6,000,  f  9;  10,000  $15,  during  May  and  June.  Our  plants  have 
given  much  Batisfaction  in  the  Northern  States  for  many  yearp ;  luivllig  proTed 
the  practicability  of  raising  the  Sweet  Potato  much  farther  north  than  has 
been  geMNdly  euppoaed.   Gooderop8  44*  noEth.    Send  for  a  Circular. 

C.  B.  MURRAY, 

Apr.  A  May.  Fo9Ur'*&  CrosHngs^  fW^orren  Co.,  Ohio* 

CARNATIONS  AND  ROSES. 

DAILLEDOUZE  &  ZELLER, 

Comer  of  Yates  and  M3rrtle  Ayenues,  Brooklyn,  L.  I., 

Have  the  largtU  and  htti  collection  in  the  country  of  all  the  new  and  choice  rarivties  of 

BOSES   AND   GABMATIOHrS. 

All  kiods  of 

FmU  Trees,  VlneSf  SmaU  Fmits,  etc., 

at  tbe  lowest  prices. 

8esi<l  for  ft  List  Apr. 
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Cnrrantf. 

ItA  HATIVH  0B  BBRTIN,  t«d;  large.  The'l^ndh  is  very  vig«'of(i0,  and  retuns  well 
its  foliage.  It  is  very  productire,  and  is  a  valoable  variety.  (12  60  per  hondred,  $100  per 
thousand.  ^  ^ 

IiA  V  ri wfi A  TTaTi  A TBTj  very  large ;  red ;'  berries  laying  measured  more  than  two  Indus 
in  circumference.  

IiA  I'JUKTULjB  D'ANQERS,  nearly- m  large  as  the  formtr,  and  ezoeedingly  produetiffli 
These  varieties  have  received  the  bigheet  premium  of  the  MsBsariinsetts  Hortiraftoral  Bodsty 
for  many  years. 

Oi.OIK£2  DEB  8 ABLPya^  a  new  cnrioas-striped  variety. 

DANA'S  NEW  WHITE,  and  all  the  popular  varieties. 

The  True  Bogers'  Hybrid  OrapeSi 

Kos.  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  9,  15,  19,  80,  88,  48,  44. 

These  fine  grapes  were  produced  by  hybridizing  the  native  with  the  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Ghasselaa  Thev  combine,  to  a  deo;ree,  the  characters  of  both.  From  the  native,  harainess, 
vigor,  and  early  bearing ;  from  the  foreign,  delicacy  and  richness.  The  sise,  flavor,  and  beau^ 
of  many  of  these  varieties,  render  them  decided  acquisiUoos  to  our  list  of  hardy  g^pesu 

Bdons  of  the  newest  and  most  popular  varieties  of  the  pear. 

MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 

Fei>.  Mer.  Ai  Ap.  DoTchester,  Mass. 

Flower  Seeds!  Flower  Seeds!! 

NEW  AND  RARE  VARIETIES  FOR  1862. 


BARNES    &    WASHBURN'S 
CATALOGUE    FOR    1862. 

Oontaining  f  list  of  1,300  varieties,  wiih  full  description,  and  direeUons  for  Culture,  (60  pAgee) 
U  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Flower  Seeds  forwarded  ty  Maft  to  any  part  of  the  loyal  stotes  post  paid. 

Address,  BABNES    *    WASHBVBN, 

Feb.  Mch^.Ap.  .    .      ^  .  .  «.  .   HaillSfU  ji>%yM>e»4^[MS» 


NOVELTIES   FOR  1862. 

My  new  General  Descriptire  CaUlogue  of  Bedding  Plants  \%  now  ready,  containing  daaorlp- 
tlons  of 

New  Dahlias,    ^.     _    . 

TS6^  Vdrf)€toM,         ,    .    .     . 

.  New  ClOTsajitliemTiins. 

Trfew  Fuclisias,  &c.,  &at 

Vailed  free  to  all  applleanta. 
M.  St.  PETBB  HEIVDEBSOH ,  Jersej  dtTt  Bl«  M. 
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A  SUPERB  COLLECTION 

H  YBIMD    GLADIOLUS. 

5,000  Roots 

Of 

145  Choice  Varieties. 

Selected  from  a  oollecUon  of  200  IdndB,  is  now  offered  at  prices  much  reduced  from  former 
years.  The  roots  are  of  large  size,  superior  to  those  imported,  and  warranted  true  to  name. 
The  flowers  exhibited  by  the  snbscriber  during  the  past  season  at  the  Brooklyn  Horticultun] 
Society,  and  Farmer^s  Club  of  the  American  Institute,  were  produced  by  them. 

Priced  Catalogue^with  ftill  descriptions  and  directions  for  cultivation,  nuuled  to  all  applicants 
infflfffUnar  a  stamp, 

r«kiu«.AAp.  878  Broadway,  New  York, 

GRAFTS.    GRA.FTS.   GRAFTS. 
5.00,090   GRAFTS 

At^niolebalebytheutiJertifgoed.  >        '    /  .  •    /  .'  . 

All*  bills  of  10,000  and  upwards,  $5  p^  tbouBaod. 
By  thd  single  thousand,  |6,  packjuig  lacjaded  in  both  case?. 
Send  orders  early  to  ^^         __  ^ 

fABN£STOOK  BRGTESTElSi 

»eb.  St.  Toledo,  Ohio,  Box  889. 

FLOI%0®T    AMID    IMyi^giEI^VIi^^li^j 

878  BBOADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

tfUUMKKT  JLin>  GRBOMlOtrnt,  AsTORU,  L.  I.  J^AB.  lit 

ALFRED  BRIDGEIMLAiy, 

SgiEiO)  WJ^i^IEIHOILgilE,  UTO., 

ISTo.   876   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

OImD  CASTXiB  NURSBRZBBf' 

GENEVA,  ONTARIO  CO*,  N,  T. 

All  kinds  of  Psuir  Tknt,OBAPx  VtK»,  Oknamsmtal  Trees,  Bmubs,  Bo6Sft»  x:ra^  "WbolMsle 
•Dd  Befit ' ^^ 

J.  M.  THOEBUXV  ft  00.,  15  John  Street,  Hew  York,  Orowers  and  Importer 

of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

an  band,  ste4i  of  Norvray  BpniM,  Snnipflan  Bflrer  Fir,  Scotch  Fir,  laropcsD  Larch,  Stsch,  Karway 
Btack  AMiriaD  Flae,  dtc^  ^,  Aa    CatiMogaw  on  AppU«aUoB.  .  .  .  IH. 
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WEATHERKD  &  CHEREYOY'S 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  a 

AND    IMPROVED 


Tig.  8. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Pnblio  Bnfldinga,  Priyate  Swellingi, 

Oreen-honsety  Graperies,  Forcing  Piti,  Drying  Booms,  etc., 

and  ftir  Heating  water  for  Baths, 

117  PRINCB  8TRZSBT,  BETWEEN   QREBN  AND  W008TER,  NEW  TORJBL 

The  sabflcribera  most  reffpectfully  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  Floriets,  Nurserymen,  and 
the  public  in  general,  to  thair  new  and  improved  Boilert  for  the  abofe  purpofes,  for  which 
Letters  Patent  hare  been  granted. 

After  a  thorough  test  of  this  Boiler  during  the  past  three  seaiona,  we  can  with  confidence  re- 
commend it  as  being  the  most  efficient  and  most  economical  Boiler  now  in  use. 

Fig.  1  is  an  outside  yiew.  Fig.  2  is  a  Tertical  section  through  the  centre.  It  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  cut  Fiff.  2,  that  the  Boiler  is  composed  of  two  domes,  filled  with  water,  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  heat  passing  between  them.  The  section,  Fig.  8,  is  intended  for  burn- 
ing wood  or  bituminous  coal.  The  interior  of  this  Boiler  is  composed  of  a  series  of  flat  water 
chambers,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  heat  from  the  fire  strikes  upon  the  whole  interior 
surface  of  the  Boiler. 

These  Boilers  present  almost  double  the  amount  of  heating  snrfiiee  to  the  fire,  in  proportion 
to  their  grate,  over  any  other  Boiler  yet  made  for  the  purpose. 


ThoSL  Garter,  Karserymsn,  Sslelgh,  N.  G. 

W.  a  Strong,  **  Brightoa,  ICssa 

John  BorrowA,         •*  Flshkltl^.  T. 

W.  T.  A  E.  Smith,   '*  6«nev»,N.T. 

J.  HIMreth,  **  Bla  Straun  Point,  N.  T. 

Hanreny  *  KetteV"  P^ufhkeepste,  N.  T. 

Wluiam  Ghorlton,  New  Brighton,  8. 1. 

Hon.  Wm.  Sprsgoe,  Prorldeneo,  B.  L 

Hon.  W.  a  Lswreooe.  Newport,  E.  L 

Bod.  Alfred  Wells,  Ithaes,  N.  T. 

W.  B. I>«ULBsq.,  Englewood, N.  J. 

S.  Coosra.  Esq.,  No.  4  Bowliog  Green,  IT.  T.  GIty. 

M.  P.  Bash,  Esq,  Buflhlo,  N.  T. 


Oea  W.  Prstt,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WEATHERED  A  CHERETOT,  117  Prince  St«,b«twen  Green  and  Wooster  8ts.,N.T. 


George  Pomeror,  Madison,  N.  J. 

E.  £.  Marey, ^.,  M.  DZOrsiun,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Holier,  Esq.,  No. «  West  »th  St,  N.  T, 

Horaee  Green.  Eisq.,  K.  D.,  Slog  Sing,  N.  T. 

Henry  Van  Nostrand,  Esq.,  Bergen  HUL  N.  J. 

V.  H.  WoIooU.  Esq.  Astoria,  L.  1. 

a  Douglass,  Esq.  Fort  Washington,  N.  Y. 

John  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  L.  L 

H.  M.  Beames,  Esq.,  Willlamshoigh,  L.  L 

D.  F.  Maniee,  Esq^  Queens,  L.  I. 

Alfred  WagstaH;  Esq.,  Babylon,  L.  L 

George  Gordon,  Esq.,  NewVnrgli,  N.  T. 

Joseph  Howland,  Esq.,  Matteawan,  N.  T. 

Preston  H.  Hodgea,£M^  Btamfofd,  Conn. 

W.  H.  Maey,  Esq.,  Pns.  Leather  Maanfers  Bank,  M.  T. 
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lints  an  (^x^t  €nUnxt.—XY. 


ITR  last  article  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  culti- 
vation of  crops  between  the  rows  of  vines.  The 
prt  sent  will  treat  chiefly  of  training.  It  fortunately 
iL^^ipens  that  the  training  of  the  vine  during  the  first 
yvixr  is  a  matter  of  much  simplicity,  free  from  difficult 
Tiiechunlojil  manipulations,  making  no  extraordinary  de- 
mands upon  our  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  and 
requiring  only  a  little  attention,  and  the  exercise  of  ordinary  intelligence.  Some 
knowledge  of  vegetable  laws  would  render  the  operations  less  tedious  and  infinitely 
more  interesting ;  but  we  shall  describe  the  mechanical  operations  so  plainly  that 
"  none  need  go  astray." 

We  will  suppose  the  vines  to  have  been  pruned  down  to  two  or  three  buds,  as 
already  directed.  If  a  trellis  has  not  been  put  up,  a  stake  four  or  five  feet  long 
must  be  placed  by  each  vine ;  for  the  vines  must  under  no  circumstances  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  on  the  ground.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  allow  them  to  do 
so ;  but  the  practice  is  so  wholly  bad,  that  we  trust  it  will  find  no  followers  among 
those  who  read  these  articles.  Place  a  stake,  then,  about  two  inches  from  each 
vine,  and  on  the  north  side  of  it,  and  not  on  the  south,  as  we  have  sometimes  seen. 
The  pruning  and  staking  having  been  done,  the  next  operation  will  be  the  plowing* 
This  will  be  performed  differently  by  different  individuals,  according  as  they 
have  a  system  of  Uieir  own,  and  are  "  set  in  their  ways."  A  good  plan  is  to  set 
the  plow  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  from  the  vines,  and  turn  the  furrow  from 
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them.  In  turning  this  furrow,  the  plow  must  be  run  sufHcientij  shallow  to  avoid 
injuring  the  roots ;  for  no  matter  what  may  be  conceded  to  "  root  pruning  "  when 
the  vines  have  acquired  age,  we  insist  that  now  at  least  they  shall  not  be  disturbed. 
But  to  proceed.  In  making  the  return  furrow,  lay  it  against  the  first,  so  as  to 
form  a  ridge.  This  return  furrow  may  be  made  deeper  than  the  first :  the  depth 
of  the  furrows  should  be  increased  with  the  distance  from  the  vines.  Turn  a  fur- 
row from  the  next  row  of  vines  in  the  manner  first  described,  and  lay  the  return 
furrow  against  it.  If  we  have  been  understood,  the  space  between  two  rows  of 
vines  will  be  laid  up  in  ridges ;  these  ridges  are  now  to  bo  broken  down  by  run- 
ning the  plow  through  the  middle  of  each,  which  will  make  the  ground  level  again, 
as  it  should  be. 

The  next  operation  will  be  harrowing.  The  common  form  of  harrow  we  do  not 
esteem  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  objection  being  to  the  form  of  the  teeth. 
These  should  be  somewhat  in  the  form  of  cultivator  teeth.  The  best  implement 
that  we  have  seen  is  Share's  coulter  harrow,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving ;  it 


pulverizes  the  soil  without  compacting  it  to  the  degree  that  the  common  harrow 
does.  We  have  several  times  represented  to  the  proprietors  of  this  harrow, 
(Messrs.  Haines  &  Pell,)  the  necessity  for  making  one  of  a  smaller  size,  to  be 
worked  by  one  horse,  and  we  understand  that  they  have  concluded  to  do  so.  It 
would  in  that  form  be  still  better  adapted  to  the  vineyard.  When  the  soil  is  har- 
rowed, the  crop  to  be  grown  between  the  rows  may  be  put  in,  under  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  in  our  last. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  vines.  As  soon  as  the  new  shoots  have  grown  about 
four  inches,  select  the  strongest,  and  break  the  others  off.  If  each  grows  equally 
strong,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  select  the  lowest,  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
new  shoot  as  low  down  as  possible.  In  June  the  remains  of  the  old  wood  should 
be  pruned  off  dose  to  the  new  wood  ;  it  should  be  cut  at  an  angle  of  about  45^. 
In  this  way  the  new  wood  will  grow  over  and  cover  the  wound,  and  the  trunk  of 
the  vine  will  grow  straight.  The  new  shoot  must  be  tied  up  from  the  beginoiog, 
and  the  tieing  repeated  at  intervals  during  the  season.  After  having  made  a 
growth  of  four  or  five  feet,  the  young  shoot  may,  indeed,  be  left  to  grow  free,  but 
!  ^  if  the  stake  be  sufficiently  high,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  growing  shoot  tied  up. 

The  object  of  the  first  year's  training  is  to  obtain  a  single  cane  of  stout^  well- 
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ripened  wood.    To  secure  this,  we  should  aim,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  the 
vine  from  wasting  its  energies  in  the  formation  of  superfluous  parts.     One  very 
important  means  to  this  end  is  the  suppression  of  the  lateral  shoots,  and  thus  di- 
recting the  flow  of  the  sap  mainly  in  one  channel.     To  suppress  these  laterals 
entirely,  however,  would  result  in  disaster,  by  causing  the  buds  to  break ;  this,  in 
the  case  of  bearing  wood,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  would  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
crop  the  following  year.    The  laterals  perform  an  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  the  vine ;  we  have  simply  to  guide  and  control  their  action  so  as  to  secure  more 
fully  and  certainly  the  object  in  view.     The  physiology  of  the  subject  will  be 
treated  of  hereafter ;  at  present  we  shall  only  describe  the  mechanical  operations 
to  be  observed.     As  soon  as  two  leaves  have  been  formed,  the  lateral  must  be 
pinched  in  to  one  leaf,  leaving  above  this  leaf  about  an  inch  of  the  green  wood. 
This  should  be  done  before  the  second  leaf  has  attained  any  considerable  size ;  for 
example,  when  about  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent  piece.     The  leaf  left  on  the 
lateral  will  increase  in  size  pretty  fast,  and  the  bud  at  its  axil  will  rapidly  develop, 
1 1    and  finally  break  or  grow.     On  old  vines,  this  bud  often  produces  fruit,  but  it 
1 1    never  ripens  in  the  open  air.     When  this  bud  has  made  two  leaves,  the  lateral 
I    must  be  again  pinched  in,  so  as  to  leave  one  leaf  on  the  shoot  made  from  the  bud 
1 1  just  described.     There  will  now  be  two  leaves  on  the  lateral ;  one  below  the  first 
j  I    pinching,  and  the  other  below  the  second.     The  second  leaf  will  increase  in  size 
1 1    faster  than  the  first  did,  and  will  grow  larger  ;  both  leaves,  indeed,  will  be  larger 
than  they  would  have  been  if  the  lateral  had  not  been  pinched  in,  and  we  may 
' ,    add,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  leaf  function  is  consequently  performed  more  per- 
1 1    fectly.     The  bud  at  the  axil  of  the  second  leaf  will  be  developed,  and  put  forth  a 
1 1    new  shoot  in  the  manner  already  described.     If  the  vine  has  been  growing  vigor- 
I    ously,  this  second  bud  will  break  before  the  season  has  become  far  advanced,  and 
the  lateral  roust  then  be  pinched  in  again  precisely  as  above  described ;  otherwise 
it  may  be  left  to  grow  as  it  will.     We  have  used  the  word  lateral  in  the  singular 
'    number,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  the  laterals  are  to  be  all  treated  alike.     If, 
,    thr«>ugh  negligence,  the  laterals  should  not  have  been  pinched  in  as  described,  they 
[    will  have  got  to  be  of  some  size  by  mid  season ;  and  in  this  case  two  or  three  leaves 
should  be  left  on,  for  with  the  size  of  the  lateral  increases  the  danger  of  bursting 
the  bud  at  its  base. 
'        If,  from  late  planting,  shortness  of  season,  or  any  similar  cause,  it  is  appre- 
hended that  the  wood  will  not  mature,  the  process  of  ripening  may  be  hastened  by 
I    pinching  in  the  end  of  the  vine,  or  by  simply  breaking  down  (not  off)  a  foot  or 
more  of  the  end,  leaving  the  part  broken  hanging  to  the  vine.     After  the  middle 
of  September  the  vine  will  need  no  other  care  in  regard  to  training.     All  through 
the  season,  special  care  must  be  taken  that  the  leaves  receive  no  injury  by  hand- 
ling or  otherwise.    The  ground  must  be  stirred  from  time  to  time,  and   kept 
free  from  weeds.     One  of  the  best  implements  for  this  purpose  is  the  horse-hoe, 
the  weeding  immediately  around   the  vines  being  finished  with  the  hand-hoe. 
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When  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  the  leaves  have  dropped  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, the  vines  may  be  pruned.  It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  them  ^ain  to  three 
eyes,  cutting  about  two  inches  above  the  third  eye.  The  vines  will  now  be  ready 
to  cover,  if  this  should  be  deemed  necessary ;  in  some  localities  it  has  important 
advantages,  and  is  really  less  laborious  than  at  first  sight  would  appear.  Nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  throw  a  little  light  mould  around  the  vines  in  the  form 
of  a  hillock.  A  little  cedar  or  other  brush  thrown  over  them  will  answer  the 
same  purpose,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  form  a  harbor  for  mice.  If  the  vine- 
yard has  been  made  in  a  clay  soil,  it  will  be  benefited  by  fall  plowing,  which 
must  be  done  as  already  described,  except  that  the  ground  should  not  be  harrowed, 
but  left  rough.  This  will  complete  the  care  of  the  vineyard  during  the  first  year. 
The  method  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  cane,  forming  fruit  wood  during  the 
first  season,  and  matters  of  a  similar  nature,  are  reserved  for  a  future  occasion. 


LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT.— No.  XXIII.    ROADS,  No,  4. 

BT   GKO.  E.  WOODWARD, 
Chrll  and  Landsoap«  Engineer,  87  Park  Row,  New  Tork. 

There  is,  perhaps,  as  much  skill  to  be  displayed  in  the  location  and  construc- 
tion of  an  ornamental  road  as  in  any  other  branch  of  landscape  adornment,  and 
th€ire  is  precisely  that  knowledge  wanted  that  can  define  the  line  where  all  the  es- 
sential requirements  of  a  good  road  can  be  had  without  going  beyond  a  fair 
expense.  Among  many  examples  of  road-making  that  can  be  mentioned,  no  mo- 
tive of  economy  could  be  ui^ed  as  a  reason  for  not  producing  the  best  results,  but 
simply  a  total  ignorance  of  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  execution  of  such  works. 
The  requirements  of  a  good  road  are,  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  that  can  not  be  cat 
up  in  any  weather,  whose  drainage  is  perfect,  and  which  may  be  kept  in  high  order 
with  the  least  amount  of  labor.  Such  a  road,  if  tastefully  aligned  and  graded,  is 
what  one  naturally  expects  to  see  on  entering  the  inclosure  of  a  place  that  pre* 
tends  to  any  ornamental  display. 

There  are  many  sections  of  our  country,  however,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  the  needful  materials  to  make  such  roads,  and  where  one  must  be  con- 
tent with  such  road  coverings  as  can  be  had,  or  with  the  natural  surface  of  the 
earth.  Broken  stone  and  gravel  are  not  within  the  reach  of  all.  But  whether  a 
road  be  designed  for  a  covering  or  not,  the  same  principlea  of  construction  should 
be  observed ;  the  same  preparation  of  the  earth  road  is  necessary,  whether  the 
travelling  be  done  on  the  earth  surface,  on  the  broken  stone  covering,  or  on  a  cov- 
ering of  any  other  materials. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  to  be  observed  in  road  building  is  thoroagjh 
under  and  side  drainage ;  and  the  location  should  be  made  with  this  in  view,  and 
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80  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  drainage  from  adjoining  lands.  Agricultural 
drainage  has  established  the  fact,  that  lands  hitherto  impassable  for  teams  have 
been  made  firm  and  accessible,  and  those  lands  usually  soil  in  the  spring  are  in 
settled  condition  much  earlier  in  the  season.  As  the  obejct  of  every  road-maker 
should  be  to  get  a  hard,  firm,  and  durable  road  bed,  thorough  drainage  should  be- 
come with  him  an  important  study,  as  by  this  means  he  can  preserve  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  permanence  of  the  road.  So  necessary  is  this,  that  no  one  can  hope 
to  make  good  roads  over  wet  grounds,  unless  embanked  so  high  as  to  be  above 
the  influence  of  the  water.  No  amount  of  metaling  will  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  drainage,  as,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  mix  with  the  soil  and  become  comparatively 
worthless.  Drainage  is  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  road  construction,  and 
no  money  or  labor  is  so  well  expended  as  that  which  will  effect  this  object  It  is 
the  most  economical  disposition  of  one's  means  that  could  be  suggested.  Wherever 
the  ground  is  firm  and  dry,  or  naturally  drained,  this  precaution  is  unnecessary. 
The  object  should  be  to  obtain  a  free  outlet  for  all  the  water  that  falls,  or  runs  on 
to  the  road  bed,  or  that  which  would  be  retained  by  the  earth.  Sandy  or  gravelly 
soils  rarely  need  artificial  drainage. 

We  prefer,  in  laying  out  an  ornamental  road,  to  keep  the  grade  line  as  near  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground  as  possible,  and  not  make  use  of  embankments  or 
deep  excavations,  if  they  can  be  avoided ;  and  in  any  case  where  compelled  to  do 
so,  they  should  be  carefully  blended  into  the  lines  of  the  natural  surfaces.  The 
natural  windings  of  a  road  seeking  a  uniform  grade  over  irregular  ground  are  very 
apt  to  be  more  beautiful  than  if  a  location  is  forced  by  heavy  work.  Independent 
of  the  economy  of  avoiding  earth  work,  there  are  also  other  considerations  of  value, 
among  which  would  be  less  liability  to  wash  and  less  labor  in  repair,  a  straight 
road  on  a  steep  grade  being  among  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  keep  in  good  con- 
dition. To  preserve  a  handsome  grade  with  the  least  amount  of  earth  work  is  one 
of  the  best  of  reasons  for  adopting  a  gracefully  flowing  line. 

In  most  cases  it  would  be  preferable  to  remove  one  foot  of  the  top  soil  from  the 
road,  as  that  is  more  likely  to  retain  water  than  the  subsoil ;  yet  there  are  exam- 
plea  in  which  the  top  soil  would  be  best.  Whatever  is  removed  to  this  depth  can 
be  advantageously  used  in  filling  up  irregularities  or  depressions  about  the 
grounds. 

The  whole  secret  in  making  a  road  not  designed  to  have  a  covering,  but  to  be 
used  as  an  earth  road,  lies  in  a  skillful  and  judicious  location,  moderate  grades, 
thorough  drainage,  (which  include  also  an  inclination  from  the  centre  to  the  sides,) 
and  the  use  of  the  firmest  and  least  absorbent  earth  obtainable.  More  evils  can 
be  avoided  by  a  proper  location  than  could  be  remedied  by  all  the  ingenious  de- 
vices yet  brought  to  notice.  All  matters  of  construction  are  but  secondary  to 
location ;  one  is  but  a  simple  mechanical  process,  the  other  involves  judgment 
and  skill ;  the  one  an  exhibition  of  labor,  and  its  attendant  bustle  and  noise,  the 
other  apparently  a  summer  day's  recreation,  the  result,  however,  of  years  of 
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stady  and  hard  work,  the  invisible  power  that  decides  between  a  jadicious  eoon- 
omy  and  a  wasteAil  extravagance,  that  solves  that  difficult  problem  wherein  is  at- 
tained  the  best  results  at  the  minimum  of  expense. 

Whatever  class  of  covering  may  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
surface  of  a  road,  will  not  alter  in  any  respect  the  preparation  of  the  earth  road ; 
the  covering,  whether  it  be  gravel,  stone,  or  other  material,  must  have  the  same 
foundation  made  for  its  reception  as  has  been  described  for  use  without  covering. 
We  are  particularly  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  the  expensive  blunders  usually 
committed  by  those  who  pretend  to  lay  out  and  construct  ornamental  roads  having 
a  stone  covering,  and  to  direct  attention  to  those  intelligent  and  well-known  sys- 
tems which  not  only  present  the  most  good  qualities,  but  do  so  with  the  most 
economy  of  means.  There  is  no  impression  so  absurd  as  that  which  supposes  a 
truly  scientific  course  of  road-building  to  be  the  most  expensive ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  true  principle  of  economy,  although  on  private  estates  there  are  strong 
prejudices  to  overcome  among  those  who  copy  the  usual  poor  plan  in  which  the 
mass  of  materials  is  supposed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  quality  and  combina- 
tion. He  who  uses  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  of  broken  stone,  of  all  sizes,  in 
making  a  stone  road,  ou^t  to  be  able  to  give  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  his 
acts.  It  must,  however,  be  plain  enough  to  any  one  who  investigates  thoroughly 
this  subject,  that  such  would  be  a  foolish  and  extravagant  waste  of  materials  and 
labor,  and  that  no  example  of  such  construction  can  be  found  among  the  really 
fine  specimens  of  road-building  in  this  country.  We  shall  in  our  next  article  on 
this  subject  illustrate  the  best  mode  of  constructing  broken  stone  roads,  showing 
wherein  a  properly  prepared  stone  covering  of  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  thickness 
is  every  way  better  than  the  common  practice  of  building  such  roads  in  country 
estates,  as  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  for  years  by  the  matchless  broken 
stone  roads  of  Telford,  McAdam,  and  Bayldon,  the  best  examples  of  which  we 
have  in  the  magnificent  drives  of  the  Central  Park. 


PRESERVING  THE  PEACH. 


BT   J.  C.  THOMPSON,  TOMPKINSVILLE,  STATEN   ISLAND,  K.  T. 

AiTBR  several  years'  trial,  I  am  confident  that  the  application  of  fine  brimstone 
(flour  of  sulphur)  to  the  base  of  the  tree  will  preserve  it,  first  moving  away  the 
earth  about  three  inches  deep,  and  destroying  the  worms,  if  there  be  any,  apply- 
ing a  small  or  large  handful,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  replacing  the  earth. 

This  may  be  done  every  year,  for  a  certainty,  or  once  in  two  years.  This  I 
accidentally  discovered,  moving  the  earth  from  a  peach  tree  6  or  8  inches  in 
!  ^  diameter,  much  injured  by  the  worms,  the  bark  all  off,  and  the  wood  badly  eaten 
away.    Having  a  jar  of  flour  of  sulphur  by  me,  I  emptied  the  contents,  from  half 
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a  poand  to  a  pound,  in  the  opening  made  around  the  tree,  to  dean  out  the  worms. 
The  earth  was  replaced,  with  slim  hopes  of  the  tree  reooyering ;  but  during  the 
summer  the  foliage  assumed  a  deep  rich  green,  and  the  tree  grew  finely. 

On  removing  the  earth  in  the  following  spring,  no  trace  of  the  wound  was 
visible.  Since  then,  the  use  of  sulphur  has  kept  my  trees  free  from  borers,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  soft  soap  applied  to  the  base  of 
apple  trees  with  a  brush,  would  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  apple  tree  borer. 

Renewing  Peach  Trees, — Peaches  are  never  borne  twice  on  the  same  wood,  but 
always  on  the  new  wood  of  the  previous  summer's  growth ;  hence  peach  trees 
soon  get  beyond  our  reach,  if  not  cut  back,  or  "  summer  pruned."  The  bearing 
wood  each  year  gets  farther  from  the  ground,  until  we  only  fhid  a  little  fruit  on 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  branches.  Mine  were  in  that  condition  in  the  spring  of 
1861,  when,  as  the  very  sudden  cold  snap  of  November,  1860,  destroyed  all  the 
fruit  buds,  so  there  would  be  no  fruit  for  the  trees  to  nourbh  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  the  growth  of  wood  would  be  very  great,  and  the  trees  still  further  beyond 
control.  To  subdue  them,  I  sawed  them  off  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  in 
April,  and  covered  the  wounds  with  gum  shellac,  (not  a  good  article ;)  a  mixture 
of  one-third  each  of  beeswax,  rosin,  and  tallow  is  a  much  better  covering.  They 
all  pushed  out  numerous  shoots,  which  grew  from  5  to  8  feet  in  length,  and  every 
twig  is  flill  of  fVuit-buds,  so  that  I  have  a  good  prospect  of  a  crop  the  coming 
season,  unless  the  mercury  &lls  to  8  or  10  below  zero,  a  degree  of  cold  the  peach 
blossom  bud  can  not  stand  in  this  section. 

Hie  conclusion  arrived  at  is  this :  with  the  treatment  named,  (barring  the  ex- 
cessive cold,)  a  crop  of  peaches  can  be  obtained  every  year,  by  sawing  down 
every  other  tree  in  the  row,  or  alternate  rows,  every  year.  Let  half  the  trees  be 
producing  wood  and  the  other  half  fruit,  and  the  following  spring  saw  down  those 
that  had  fruited. 

Should  the  frost  kill  the  fruit-buds,  then  saw  all  back  to  the  stump  again.     \ 

The  method  of  cultivating  low  gives  us  control  of  the  trees,  to  thin  out  fruit, 
cot  back,  or  summer  prune. 

[We  can  see  no  reason  why  sulphur,  as  applied  by  Mr.  Thompson,  should  not 
be  a  good  preventive  of  the  depredations  of  the  borer.  Soft  soap  applied  to  the 
base  of  the  tree  is  a  good  preventive  of  itself;  so,  also,  is  the  reflise  grease  of  the 
kitchen.  Sulphur  would  probably  add  to  the  value  of  either.  We  are  enabled  to 
confirm  what  Mr.  Thompson  says  in  regard  to  the  results  of  cutting  down  the 
peach.  Daring  the  same  cold  season,  a  number  of  trees  were  cut  down  at  ouf 
suggesUon,  the  trees  being  some  seven  years  old,  and  the  fruitrbads  dead.  All 
except  one  made  good  wood.  It  was  considered  an  extreme  remedy  for  an  ex- 
treme case :  we  should  much  prefer  systematic  spring  and  summer  pruning  to  a 
general  resort  to  it.  The  suggestion  will  have  its  value,  however,  to  many  of  our 
readers  not  fiuniliar  with  it — Ed.] 
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WHERE  ARE  THE   QUINCES? 

BY  XL  MEDICO. 

I  HAYS  the  back  volumes  of  the  Horticulturist,  at  least  several  of  them,  boaod; 
and  I  have  a  little  boy  by  the  name  of  Frank,  just  three  years  old  to-day.  I  love 
to  show  Frank  the  plates  of  fruits,  etc.,  in  the  Horticulturist,  and  Frank  loves 
right  well  to  see  them ;  in  truth,  it  gives  him  unbounded  delight  to  see  them,  and 
he  never  tires  of  seeing  the  pictures  again  and  again.  Frank  has  a  decided  taste  for 
fruit ;  and  I  think  he  will  be  a  horticulturist.  He  shall  have  his  garden  this  year, 
4  feet  by  4,  within'  my  garden,  as  his  little  sister  (some  older)  has  had  for  two 
years  past. 

But  to  my  subject :  After  finishing  the  exhibition  of  a  volume  of  the  Horticvit 
TURI8T  to  Frank  a  few  minutes  ago,  he  asked  me :  *'  Now,  Papa,  where  the  Quin- 
sinsi"  "My  son,  I  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Mead."  And  now,  Friend  Mead,  I  will 
ask  you,  why  have  you  slighted  the  quinces  so  much  ?  The  name  of  this  v^ y  use- 
ful and  very  beautiful  fruit  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  your  last  three  volumes. 
There  must  be  something  very  attractive  about  it,  for  I  have  always  observed  that 
the  ladies  are  anxious  to  get  it,  in  its  season,  for  preserving,  and  I  have  never  known 
them  to  get  it,  except  at  a  very  high  price.  Although  I  have  never  known  the 
price  to  be  less  than  twice  that  of  the  Peach,  I  have  never  seen  the  demand  fully 
met.  For  there  is,  perhaps,  no  fruit  which  ladies  would  rather  make  use  of  for 
preserves  and  jelly,  not  only  on  account  of  the  quality  of  what  they  produce  by 
their  skill,  but  of  its  unsurpassed  beauty.  And  on  the  score  of  healthfulness,  I  have 
never  heard  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  so  much  as  breaUie  a  charge  against  the 
Quince. 

For  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary.  Quinces  may  be  as  numerous  in  variety  as  the 
Apple  or  Pear,  and  as  variable  in  quality.  I  have  often  seen  the  kinds  known  as 
the  Apple  and  Pear  Quince;  and  I  once,  at  a  country  fair  in  this  State,  saw  Quinces 
on  exhibition,  of  a  kind  known  by  the  name  of  the  producer,  whidi  were  infinitely 
superior  to  the  former  kinds.  I  doubt  if  I  exaggerate  any,  when  I  say  they  were 
15  inches  in  circumference,  and  in  appearance  attractive  beyond  any  thing  of  the 
kind  I  had  ever  seen.  I  have  a  tree  of  the  Chinese  Quince,  now  three  or  four  years 
old,  and  apparentiy  perfectiy  hardy.  1  obtained  it  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
friend  who  had  fruited  it  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  He  represented  the 
fruit  as  being  large,  very  long,  (like  a  cucumber,)  of  a  beautiftil  yellow  eolor,  and 
delicious  flavor.  His  wife  had  made  from  it  a  jelly,  pronounced  by  good  judges 
superior  to  that  from  the  common  Quince. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  Quince,  when  properly  pruned,  is,  to  my  eye,  very 
beautiful.  I  think  it  has  the  rare  advantage,  like  the  dogwood,  and  a  few  others,  of 
growing  witiiout  detriment,  within  the  shade  of  other  trees.  At  all  events,  I  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  remarkable  for  its  beauty  in  such  a  situation,  in  the 
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front  yard  of  a  distinguished  amateur  horticulturist  near  Cincinnati.  The  tree  was 
faultlens  in  shape,  an  almost  perfect  globe  rising  from  a  large  straight  stalk,  some 
three  feet  high,  and  when  I  saw  it,  laden  with  many  hundred  golden  colored  fruit, 
large  and  perfect  The  sight  was  exceedingly  attractive,  and  brought  to  my  recol- 
lection the  occasion  when,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw  at  the  Mission  of  San 
Gabriel,  near  Lios  Angeles,  in  CSalifomia,  full-grown  orange  trees  laden  with  ripe 
fruit  interspersed  among  its  deep  rich  green  foliage. 

Why  is  it,  that  a  tree  of  such  rare  beauty  as  an  ornament  to  a  lawn,  a  fruit  so 
pleasant  to  the  eye  and  the  palate,  so  much  sought  after,  and  so  seldom  to  be  found 
in  abundance,  is  neglected  as  it  is,  throughout  our  country  1 

Frank  thinks  any  variety  of  Quince  would  look  well  in  the  Horticclturist,  and 
his  papa  thinks  a  painting,  with  a  description  of  the  Chinese  variety,  of  wKich  he 
has  sought  information  in  vain,  would  afford  pleasure  as  well  as  valuable  knowledge 
to  many,  if  not  all  of  its  readers. 

P.  S. — The  Concord  Grape  has  been  fruited  with  us,  during  last  season ;  and  its 
sise  and  quality  seem  so  much  enhanced  in  our  more  southern  latitude,  that  I  can 
not  refrain  from  predicting  for  it  a  reputation  beyond  that  of  any  other  native 
grape  heretofore  disseminated.  Yet,  for  wine,  it  is  doubtless  inferior  to  the  Ca- 
tawba; and  for  the  table,  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Delaware.  For  the  million, 
however,  it  has  attractions  which  will  give  it  greater  favor  and  reputation  than  any 
other  kind. 

It  is  high  time  the  public  had  some  enlightenment  as  to  the  Hybrids.  Doubtless 
many  persons  fruited  them  the  last  season.  Will  they  not  speak  out,  and  freely 
condemn  or  praise,  as  eadi  may  require  1 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  and  when  spending  a  leisure  hour  in  my  garden^ 
instructing  an  esteemed  neighbor — ^lately  *'  awakened"  in  the  art  of  grape-grafling — 
I  was  interrupted  by  the  post-boy  handing  me  the  last  Horticulturist,  which  con- 
tains an  admirable  article  from  Horticola,  The  knowledge  it  imparts  concerning 
the  delicate  and  uncertain  manipulations  of  grape-grafling,  is  both  of  interest  and 
value.  The  theory  he  presents  of  his  own  failure,  is  doubtless  true.  In  early 
Spring,  without  sofiicient  protection  by  a  cover  of  earth,  frost  will  destroy  the  graft ; 
and,  later  in  the  year,  the  drought  and  heat  of  summer  will  prove  equally  destruc- 
tive. Last  spring,  hoping  for  a  continuance  of  the  blessing  of  peace — ^but  hoping 
against  hope,  as  the  event  has  proved — ^I  entertained  the  idea  of  beginning  to  set 
oat  a  vineyard ;  and  so,  had  several  thousand  cuttings  of  the  Catawba — ^the  Monarch, 
"  hj  divine  right,"  of  American  grapes — set  out  in  a  rather  sandy  soil.  An  Eng- 
\\A  gardener  did  the  "job"  for  me — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  for  the  cuttings  too. 
My  direetion  to  plant  at  an  angle  of  46^  to  the  horizon,  was  so  &r  disregarded,  that 
the  inserted  points  of  moat  of  the  cuttings  were  not  covered  with  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  of  soil.    All  such  were  dried  up  by  the  heat  of  summer ;  and  not 
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more,  perhaps,  than  a  tenth  part  are  now  living,  being  those  whose  points  by  some 
chance  were  inserted  deeper. 

To  obviate  the  effects  of  frost,  I  have  this  spring  used  grafts  from  6  to  12  inches 
long ;  and,  when  the  war  shall  have  ended,  I  will  know  how  to  "  head"  the  drought 
of  summer :  with  what  success,  in  both  cases,  Providence  permitting,  you  shall 
know.  And  I  trust,  that  with  the  assistance  of  Moriicola,  I  shall  be  enabled,  ^poeo 
d  poeo^^  to  master  completely  the  hitherto  discouragingly  uncertain  art  of  grape 
grading. 

Before  closing,  allow  me  to  return  my  thanks  to  Hordeola  for  the  refined  and 
classic  greeting  he  gives  me  in  his  last  article.  His  polished  pen  and  instructed 
mind  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure ;  and  I  take  him  to  be  a  man  after  my  own 
heart — *^  hominem  ad  unguem,^'*  Would  that  he  could  come  and  be  my  neighbor 
here — "  away  out  west."  If  that  could  be  so ;  and  if,  again,  my  frequent  visits 
should  beget  the  belief,  in  the  neighborhood,  that  he  had  lost  his  health  forever,  and 
had  become  my  perpetual  patient,  I  promise  hereby  never  to  present  a  bill  of  any 
kind  to  him,  save  it  be  a  bill  of  fare  in  fruit  season.  I  would  make  the  pleasant 
effort  to  gratify  his  eye  and  palate  with  the  best  kinds  of  every  fruit  our  oiimate 
will  produce :  and  if  my  suspicion  be  true,  that  grapes  are  his  foibU^  or  rather  his 
forte^  I  would  exhibit  to  his  gratified  view  many  a  trellis, 

"0*er  which  the  mantling  vine 
LayB  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant." 

[We  must  plead  guilty  to  this  seeming  neglect  of  the  Quince,  really  one  of  our 
most  valuable  fruits.  Embrace  Frank  for  us,  and  tell  him  he  shall  have  the 
"  Quinsins."  You  estimate  Hortieola  none  too  highly.  Learned  and  polished,  he 
is  yet  a  practiced  amateur,  such  as  we  seldom  meet  with.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  such  a  man.  We  wish  you  were  nearer  together,  that  you 
might  see  each  other  often.  He  will  appreciate  your  beautiful  recognition  of  his 
greeting.    We  have  ventured  to  give  him  your  address. — Ed.] 
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AMERICAN  EVERGREEN  TREES.— No.  2. 

BY  G.  K.  BKBfSNT. 

The  Hemlock, — ^We  are  pleased  to  notice  the  Hemloek  is  attracting  more  atten- 
tion. We  consider  it,  beyond  all  question,  the  roost  gracefbl,  the  most  beautiful 
tree  of  the  evergreen  iamily  indigenous  to  North  America  for  ornamental  pur-  \ ' 
poses.  It  is  a  native  of  our  northern  hills,  and  too  common  to  be  generally  appre-  I 
^  *  ctated;  it  is,  notwithstanding,  the  most  beautiful  of  evergreens.  It  is  distinguished  C 
from  all  other  Pines,  by  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  its  tufted  foliage ;  from  Spruces    V 
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by  itB  slender,  tapering  branchlets,  and  the  smoothness  of  its  limbs ;  and  from  the 
Balsam  Fir,  by  its  small  terminal  oones,  by  the  irregularity  of  its  branches,  and  of 
the  graceliilness  of  its  whole  appearance.  It  is  as  handsome  as  the  Deodar,  and  is 
very  much  like  it.  The  latter  droops  more,  and  is  silvery  in  its  foliage,  instead  of 
bronzy ;  but  they  are  much  alike  otherwise,  and  are  the  best  possible  companions 
in  pleasure  grounds.  It  is  of  considerable  importance,  being  in  its  perfection 
a  more  beautiful  tree  than  the  White  t^ine,  or  any  other  evergreen.  It  is  far  less 
formal  in  its  shape  than  other  trees  of  the  same  family.  Its  branches  being  slender 
and  flexible,  do  not  project  stiffly  from  the  shafl ;  they  bend  slightly  at  the  termi- 
nations, and  are  easily  moved  by  the  wind ;  and  as  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
covered  with  foliage,  we  behold  in  the  tree  a  dense  mass  of  glittering  verdure,  not 
to  be  seen  in  any  other  tree  in  the  forest.  A  great  many  persons,  who  only  know 
the  Hemlock  in  the  wood,  affect  a  contempt  for  it  as  an  ornamental  tree.  They 
think  it  "  shaggy,  ugly,  and  wild  looking."  They  only  show  their  ignorance.  Few 
liave  the  least  idea  of  its  striking  beauty  when  grown  singly  in  a  smooth  lawn,  its 
branches  extending  freely  on  all  sides  and  sweeping  the  ground,  its  loose  spray 
and  fall  feathering  foliage  flaunting  freely  in  the  air,  and  in  its  full  proportions  of 
the  finest  symmetry  and  harmony. 

Let  us  see  what  further  can  be  said  of  it  Hardy,  of  fair  growth  when  well  estab- 
lished, color  vivid  green,  unchanged  by  hardest  frosts,  and  the  style  of  branch  and 
leaf  superbly  graceful.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  its  growth  in  early  sum- 
mer. For  airy  gracefulness,  and  the  absence  of  that  stiffness  more  or  less  preva- 
lent in  most  evergreens,  we  must  be  allowed,  therefore,  to  claim  the  first  place  for 
the  Hemlock,  as  a  tree  for  the  lawn  or  park.  The  Norway  Spruce,  and  several 
others,  have  their  several  excellences,  but,  ail  things  considered,  they  must  yield 
the  palm  to  this. 

The  Hemlock  is  mostly  unknown  as  a  shade  tree ;  it  is  seldom  seen  by  the  road- 
side, except  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  not  in  cultivated  grounds.  In  its  native 
haunts,  by  the  side  of  some  steep  mountain,  it  is  most  often  a  grand  and  pictu- 
resque tree.  But,  unfortunately,  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  difficult  tree  to 
transplant ;  and  so  it  is,  if  taken  from  the  forest  and  carelessly  handled,  though  we 
have  seen  many  of  them  removed  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  half-a-dozen  in  the  hun- 
dred; yet,  we  are  bound  to  confess,  that  in  the  ordinary  rude  handling  it  is  imps* 
tient  of  removal.  They  will  not  bear  the  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  even  for  a 
short  period,  which  seems  to  have  little  effect  upon  most  deciduous  trees.  Once 
their  roots  fairly  dried  and  shrivelled,  they  are  slow  to  regain  their  former  vital 
power,  and  the  plant  in  consequence  dies.  If  one  can  not  give  time  and  pains  to  do 
the  work  well,  let  him  buy  his  trees  from  the  nursery,  and  then  they  will  be  sure 
to  live.  When  taken  from  the  woods,  it  is  best  done  in  winter ;  or,  if  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  tenacious,  with  a  damp  ball  in  spring,  as  has  been  done  successfully  by 
the  writer.  The  want  of  success  usually  attending  the  transplanting  of  it  from  the  1  ^ 
woods,  has  prevented  the  general  adoption  of  it  as  an  ornamental  tree.    Some  no- 
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ble  specimens  are  oocaftionally  seen  in  rude  utuations,  where  the  cultivator  has  not 
interrupted  their  spontaneous  growth;  and  the  poet  and  the  naturalist  are  inspired 
with  a  pleasing  admiration  of  their  beauty,  because  they  have  seen  them  only 
where  the  solitary  birds  sing  their  wild  notes,  and  where  the  heart  is  uunolesled 
by  the  crowding  tumult  of  human  settlements. 

The  young  Hemloclcs,  by  their  numerous  irregular  brandies,  clothed  with  folisge 
of  a  delicate  green,  form  a  rich  mass  of  verdure ;  and  when,  in  the  beginning  of 
summer,  each  tiny  twig  is  terminated  with  a  tuft  of  yellowish  gre^i  recent  leaves, 
surmounting  the  darker  green  of  the  former  year,  the  effect,  as  an  object  of  beaufy, 
is  equalled  by  the  very  few  flowering  shrubs,  and  &r  surpasses  that  produced  by 
any  other  tree. 

As  it  bears  pruning  to  almost  any  degree,  without  suffering  injury,  it  is  well 
suited  for  hedges,  and  screens  for  the  protection  of  more  tender  trees  and  plants, 
or  for  concealing  disagreeable  objects.  A  hedge  of  this  kind  may  be  made  in  a  few 
years,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  impenetrable  evei^reen  wall,  really  impend 
trable  to  the  wind  and  to  domestic  animals.  It  adds  also  to  the  landscape  in  win- 
ter, by  the  green  foliage,  which  is  always  cheering  to  the  sight  at  that  dreary 
season. 

We  must  not  omit,  while  speaking  of  the  evergreens,  to  say  a  word  concerning 

The  Larch, — ^The  European  and  American  LArohes,  says  Michaux,  are  more 
strictly  confined  than  any  other  resinous  trees  to  the  northern  zone  of  the  two  con- 
tinents, and  they  are  the  first  to  disappear  in  approadung  a  milder  sky.  The  Amer- 
ican species  is  roost  abundant  in  the  States  of  Vermont,  New  Hampslmre^  and 
Maine.  In  New  York,  it  is  seen  only  in  the  swamp  of  white  cedar,  with  which  it 
is  scantily  mingled.     In  some  sections  it  is  called  Hacmatao,  and  Tamenux 

The  American  Larch  has  some  striking  points  of  form  and  habit  Like  the 
Southern  Cypress,  it  differs  in  its  deciduous  character  from  other  coniferous  trees; 
hence,  both  are  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  verdure  in  the  early  part 
of  summer,  when  the  other  evergreens  are  particularly  sombre  ;  but  they  are  lea^ 
less  in  the  winter. 

The  American  and  European  Larches  differ  only  in  the  longer  flowing  foliage, 
and  the  lai^er  cones  of  the  latter.  Among  the  winter  beauties  of  both  species 
may  be  mentioned  the  bright  crimson  cones  that  appear  in  June,  and  resemble 
dusters  of  fruit.  In  the  vigor  of  its  years  it  tends  to  uniformity,  and  to  variety 
when  it  is  old.  Indeed,  an  aged  Larch  is  often  as  rugged  and  fiintastic  as  an 
old  oak. 

The  American  Larch,  like  its  European  rdative,  is  a  magnificent  tree,  with  a 
straight,  slender  trunk,  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter.  Its  numerous  brandies,  except  near  the  summit,  are  horizontal  or 
declining.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  polished  on  the  trunk  and  longer  limbs,  and 
rugged  on  the  smaller  branches.  The  leaves  are  flexible,  shorter  than  those  of 
the  European  species,  and  collected  in  bunches ;  they  are  shed  in  the  &U,  and 
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renewed  in  the  spring.  The  oones  of  the  European  Larch  are  twice  as  large  as 
those  of  the  American  species;  but  the  two  trees- are  so  analogous,  that  a  sepe- 
rate  description  is  unnecessary. 

The  Larch  seems  to  delight  in  the  coldest  situations,  and,  like  the  Spruce, 
flourishes  best  in  swamps,  but  will  adapt  Itself  to  almost  all  soils,  except  sandy. 
We  have  removed  it  successfully  from  swamps,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
without  losing  a  single  tree. 

In  ornamental  planting  Larches  are  very  desirable,  and  no  lawn  or  pleasure 
ground  of  any  size  would  be  complete  without  them. 

The  White  Cedars  are  low  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  remarkable  for  their  spiry  form,  and  closeness  of  grain,  and  the 
durability  of  their  wood.  It  is  always  a  graceful  and  beautiful  tree.  Even 
when  growing  in  its  native  swamps,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and  struggling 
for  existence,  the  top,  and  a  branch  or  two  near  the  top,  will  be  marked  by  a 
characteristic  elegance  of  shape  which  no  other  tree  of  the  same  family  possesses. 
It  is  entirely  free  from  the  stiffness  of  the  Pines,  and  the  spiry  top  of  the  Poplar; 
and  to  the  grace  of  the  Cypress  it  unites  the  airy  lightness  of  the  Hemlock.  Its 
foliage  is  evergreen,  each  leaf  consisting  of  a  little  brancb  numerously  subdivided; 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  scarcely  visible,  produce  very  small  rough  cones, 
of  a  greenish  tint,  which  changes  toward  the  fall,  when  they  open  to  release  their 
fine  seeds. 

The  White  Cedar  has  so  many  excellent  qualities,  that  in  an  industrial  and 
manufacturing  community  it  can  never  cease  to  be  valuable.  Fortunately,  it  is 
one  which  can  be  cultivated  with  less  expense  than  any  other  forest  tree,  and  it 
conflicts  with  no  other. 

The  White  Cedar  at  the  South  grows  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high.  When  close 
and  compressed,  the  straight  and  perpendicular  trunks  are  free  from  branches  to 
tlie  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

It  grows  generally  in  swamps  or  moist  grounds,  which  are  only  accessible 
during  the  dryest  periods  of  summer,  and  while  frozen  in  winter.  The  trees 
stand  so  thick  in  these  swamps  that  the  light  can  hardly  penetrate  the  foliage. 
SxteBsive  swamps  of  White  Cedar  are  found  in  Oswego  County  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Syracuse.  We  have  noticed  them  on  high  rocky  grounds  east  of  the  city  of 
Hudson.     It  is  said  to  make  a  beautiful  hedge. 

77ie  Juniper. — ^This  &mily  varies  much  in  form,  color,  and  habit ;  some  being 
compact,  upright  and  pyramidal,  others  open  and  spreading ;  some  a  dark  grass- 
green,  others,  again,  tinged  with  blue.  It  becomes  rusty  in  winter,  and  is  wont 
to  lose  its  lower  branches,  and  to  become  shabby  on  the  sides  exposed  to  severe 
winds.  Give  it  a  partially  sheltered  aspect,  set  it  in  a  sandy  loam,  and  it  will 
often  make  a  handsome  tree. 

The  Junipers  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  heretofore  received.    They 
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are  quite  distinct  from  all  other  trees,  and  being  of  medium  size,  are  veil  suited  to 
small  grounds,  cemeteries,  and  other  such  situations. 

The  species  are  all  aromatic  evergreens,  with  narrow  leaves,  either  spreading 
and  sharp-pointed,  or  intricated,  minute,  and  obtuse.  The  fruit  is  globular  or 
oval,  of  a  bluish  cast,  or  brown  with  a  glaucus  efflorescence.  The  stimulating  and 
diuretic  powers  of  the  berries  are  well  known,  and  are  proverbial  for  the  flavor 
they  give  to  gin. 

The  common  Junipers  are  hardy  as  far  North  as  Albany,  and  are  common  on 
Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River.  Planted  in 
rows  near  together,  they  form  an  excellent  protection  in  exposed  situations,  and 
bear  transplanting  even  when  well  grown. 

The  Dwarf  Juniper  is  a  variety,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  more  humble  in  its 
growth.  Some  are  low  and  straggling  in  their  growth,  but  as  a  general  rule  they 
assume  an  upright,  compact,  tapering,  conical  shape,  resembling  somewhat  a 
miniature  Lombardy  Poplar.  Standing  scattered  about  in  a  field,  when  viewed 
at  a  distance  they  look  like  sentinels  on  duty.  They  can  be  trdned  to  almost 
any  shape,  and  be  made  quite  ornamental.  An  occasional  tying  in  of  the  branches, 
and  a  little  clipping  of  the  extremities,  improves  their  appearance.  It  grows  wild 
in  several  parts  of  the  State,  and  travellers  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  could 
not  &il  to  notice  this  little  upright  Juniper  growing  in  great  perfection  on  the 
hill-sides  near  the  Highlands,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  river  near  Coxsaokie 
and  Albany. 

The  Red  Cedar  is  usually  a  ragged-looking  tree ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
White  and  the  Arbor  Vita;,  the  only  tree  which  it  resembles,  by  bearing  its  fruit 
in  the  form  of  a  berry,  and  its  leaves  exhibiting  but  slightly  a  tendency  to  form 
themselves  in  a  plane.  The  trunk  is  straight,  rapidly  decreasing,  and  fhll  of 
branches.  It  is  often  deformed  by  holes  produced  by  the  loss  of  branches,  and 
by  knots  left  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  shapely  tree  by  pruning. 

Though  usually  of  but  little  beauty,  it  may  be  made  a  handsome  low  or  middle- 
sized  tree  by  careful  pruning  when  young.  If  this  is  attempted  too  late,  the  tree 
is  deformed  by  numerous  knots.  When  growing  in  a  dry,  but  rich  soil,  in  shel. 
tered  situations,  it  is  sometimes  a  handsome  tree. 

The  wood  is  light,  close-grained,  smooth  and  compact,  and  possessed  of  great 
durability.  The  agreeable  permanent  aromatic  odor  recommends  it  for  certain 
uses,  as  that  of  making  pencils  and  the  bottoms  of  small  boxes  and  drawers,  the 
aroma  making  it  a  safeguard  agunst  insects.  The  berries  are  bluish,  and  are 
employed  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic,  and  to  give  their  peculiar  flavor  to  gin. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

BY   Wlf.    CARMIENCKE. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  has  presented  us  with  an  inexhaustible  richness  of 
gratifyiiig  and  inquiring  meditations.  Sometimes  it  is  beautiful  flowers  that  at- 
tract our  attention  ;  at  other  times,  the  variegated  leaves  of  the  Begonias,  Mar 
raotas^  Dnuxenas,  or  Crotons,  or  the  flavor  of  some  fruit.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  contemplative  mind  to  pass  by  the  Camellia  Jnponica,  whose  flow- 
ers by  cultivation  have  attained  such  great  perfection.  When  we  behold  their  wax- 
like appearance,  dear  colors,  and  diflerentl j  formed  flowers,  and  dark  green,  shin- 
ing foliagei  it  refreshes  our  soul.  Would  it,  then,  be  out  of  the  way  if  we  made 
use  of  these  long  winter  evenings  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  this  noble 
plant? 

The  Camellia  Japonica  is  so  generally  known  that  it  will  be  needless  here  to 
describe  it  Among  the  other  species  of  this  family,  we  may  here  name  the  C. 
Bohef^  (Thea  Bohea,)  black  tea  plant.  This  plant,  which  has  given  to  mankind 
a  refreshing  beverage,  first  became  known  in  the  city  of  London,  England,  in 
1660,  where  a  tobacconist  sold  it  as  a  remedy  against  different  diseases.  After 
this  it  became  a  general  drink  in  Europe.  The  other,  C.  viridis,  (Thea  viridis,) 
the  green  tea  plant,  is  a  native  of  China,  Tonquin,  and  Japan.  In  my  present 
oommuDication,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  instruct  the  old  veterans  of  floriculture ;  all 
I  desire  is  to  give  those  that  wish  it  some  useful  hints. 

In  connection  with  the  culture  of  the  Camellia,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
inquire  into  the  difllerent  laws  of  nature  which  govern  vegetation  ;  this  will  tend  to 
convince  us  of  how  important  it  is,  that  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  should 
go  hand  in  hand.    The  man  without  theory  is  blind,  and  the  man  without  practice 
is  blind.     The  natural  agents  which  govern  vegetation  are  four  in  number  ;  these 
are.  Air,  Heat,  Soil,  and  Water.    Yet  to  have  the  proper  influence  upon  vegeta- 
I    tioD,  they  must  stand  in  certain  proportions  to  each  other ;  if  the  plant  is  de- 
,  I    prived  of  one  of  those  agents,  it  will  bo  impossible  for  it  to  develop  itself  perfect- 
j    Ij  ;  consequently,  when  we  undertake  to  cultivate  plants  we  must,  to  secure 
their  perfection,  place  them  in  a  soil  and  temperature  that  harmonize  with  the  one 
in  "Which  they  grew  in  their  natural  state ;  the  question  therefore  arises.  How  are 
I    we  able  to  naturalize  a  plant  1    Tlie  maxim  upon  which  the  naturalization  of 
I  I    plants  is  founded  is  prindpally,  the  similarity  of  temperature  in  r^ions.    In 
I    other  words,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  naturalize  a  plant  in  a  country  unless  its 
temperature  is  equal  to  the  one  of  which  the  plant  is  a  native.    We  know  ihat 
' ,    the  temperature  of  a  place  depends  upon  two  difierent  circumstances :  First,  its 
distance  from  the  equator.   Meteorology  has  taught  us,  that  the  nearer  a  plant  is  to 
the  equator,  so  much  warmer  is  it  placed,  and  the  plants  that  grow  there  need  a  high- 
er tempmiture.    Secondly,  the  temperature  of  a  place  is  difierent  according  to  its 
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altitude.  When  we  ascend  a  range  of  mountains,  like  the  Himalaya  in  Asia,  or 
Andes  in  South  America,  we  perceive  that  the  temperature  diminishes,  as  it  does 
when  going  from  the  equator  towards  either  of  the  poles.  After  passing  through 
regions  of  different  plants,  for  instance,  Orchids,  Palms,  Tree-like  Ferns,  Adrom* 
edas,  etc.,  and  fiimiliar  plants  of  our  northern  dtmate,  we  find  the  mountain 
tops  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  which  hinders  Uie  further  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion. It  will  therefore  appear  evident  to  ua,  that  we  oould  never  arrive  in  the  ha- 
ven of  success,  if  we  should  place  all  the  diflbrent  fiimilies  of  plants  in  the  same 
temperature ;  it  has  therefore  been  found  expedient  to  erec^  different  glass  struc- 
tures, in  which,  by  means  of  artificial  heat,  a  temperature  can  be  maintained  equal 
to. the  one  the  plants  grow  in  when  in  thar  native  home.  It  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  some  of  your  readers  to  make  here  a  few  remarks  conoeniing  tempera- 
ture, and  plants  kept  in  the  five  principal  departments. 

1.  The  Orangery. — In  this  house  Oranges,  Myrtles,  Pittospomms,  and  other  of 
the  hardiest  exotic  plants,  are  kept  during  winter.  Temperature,  40  to  45  de- 
grees Fahr. 

2.  Conservaiori/,  40  to  50  degrees  Fahr«  The  plants  in  this  house  are  mostly 
all  planted  in  a  prepared  border. 

3.  Green-house.  Here  are  kept  plants  which  are  natives  of  New-Zealand  and 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,    Temperature,  45  to  50  degrees  Fahr. 

4.  Hot-house.  This  house  is  more  used  than  any  of  the  others.  Here  a  tem- 
perature between  55  and  60  degrees  Fahr.  is  maintained,  and  it  serves  to  keep  some 
of  the  hardiest  stove-plants,  and  the  more  tender  green-house  plants. 

5.  Stove.  The  greatest  heat  is  kept  in  this  house.  The  plants  are  natives  of 
the  tropics,  and  require  in  the  winter  from  75  to  80  degrees  Fahr.  If  we,  there- 
fore, wish  to  have  fine  specimens  of  Camellias,  our  first  object  must  be  to  place 
them  in  a  proper  temperature. 

Temperature. — Notwithstanding  the  Camellia  is  a  native  of  China,  it  will 
thrive  best  in  the  green-house — temperature,  45  to  50  d^ees  Fahr.  If  placed 
in  the  hot-house,  in  order  to  get  the  flowers  earlier,  Uiey  should  not  be  crowded 
together  with  other  plants,  but  placed  by  themselves  in  the  ooolest  part  of  the 
house,  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air  and  light. 

Any  sudden  change  of  temperature  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  9s 
the  Camellia  is  liable  to  drop  its  flower  buds  when  this  takes  plaoe.  During  win- 
ter, when  the  weather  is  mild  and  warm,  do  not  neglect  to  give  plenty  of  freab 
air.  A  great  deal  of  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  bottom  air,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  mild ;  in  fact,  in  a  well-arranged  green-house,  sufficient  air  can  al- 
ways be  given  by  lowering  the  top  lights.  Towards  spring,  when  the  weather 
commences  getting  warmer,  the  Camellias  should  gradually  be  hardened  off  until 
it  is  time  to  move  them  outdoors.  The  best  place  to  stand  them  is  against  a 
northern  wall,  or  on  the  north  side  of  a  building,  where  they  will  be  sheltered 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  which  is  very  apt  to  bum  the  young  and 
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tender  shoots.     Avoid  placing  your  plants  under  trees ;  if  no  better  place  can  be 
found,  a  temporary  shed  should  be  erected. 

Soil. — A  superficial  glance  would  no  doubt  make  us  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  being  very  particular  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  soil  best  adapt- 
ed for  those  plants  we  wish  to  cultivate  ;  but  a  closer  investigation  will  tend  to 
convince  us  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  When  we  remember  that  the  soil  is  the 
principal  agent  from  which  the  plants  draw  their  nourishment  through  the  roots ; 
and  when  we  cultivate  a  plant  it  is  not  enough  that  it  grows,  but  our  object  must 
be  to  give  it  substances  which  are  needful,  in  order  that  the  plant  may  develop 
itself  and  attain  the  greatest  perfection.  Prof.  Justus  Liebig  justly  says  :  "  Give 
— so  says  the  rational  theory — to  one  plant  such  substances  as  are  necessary  for 
its  development,  but  spare  those  which  are  not  requisite  for  the  production  of 
other  plants  that  require  them."  We  have,  therefore,  only  one  true  course  to 
pursue,  and  this  is  to  inquire,  In  what  kind  of  soil  does  this  plant  grow  in  its  na- 
tural state  1 

[7b  be  continued  J] 


DIGESTIBILITY  AND  PROFIT  OF  NATIVE  GRAPES. 

BY  DR.  J.  S.  HOUGHTON,  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  the  Horticulturist  for  January,  1  presented  some  remarks  on  the  "  value 
of  native  grapes,"  in  which  I  asserted  that  common,  ill-ripeued  native  grapes  are 
highly  indigestible,  and  that  violent  deaths  had  been  caused,  in  the  vineyards  near 
Cincinnati,  by  eating  rather  freely  of  the  Catawba.  These  positions  have  both 
been  very  emphatically  denied  by  several  writers,  and  surprise  has  been  expressed 
that  I  should  state  as  facts  things  which  to  some  persons  seem  so  incredible.  I 
therefore,  in  self-defence,  propose  to  say  a  few  words  more  on  these  points. 

The  question  of  the  digestibility  or  indigestibility  of  native  grapes  might  be 
settled  by  reasoning  upon  physiological  principles  alone.  We  know  that  sub- 
stances are  more  readily  digested  in  the  stomach  when  finely  divided  by  mastica- 
tion, and  reduced  to  a  pulp-like  mass,  which  can  be  freely  saturated  or  permeated 
by  the  gastric  juice ;  and  that  food  is  more  difficult  of  digestion  when  passed  into 
the  stomach  in  the  form  of  solid  masses,  of  close  texture,  which  can  not  be  pene- 
trated by  the  digestive  fluid,  but  must  be  dissolved  slowly  from  the  outside. 
Henco  a  cube  of  pork,  or  a  piece  of  hard-boiled  white  of  egg,  as  large  as  a  nutmeg, 
will  remain  in  the  stomach  undigested  for  six  or  eight  hours,  while  particles  of 
animal  food,  divided  by  chewing,  will  be  dissolved  in  three  and  a  half  to  four 
hours.  Substances  of  a  porous  character,  like  bread,  or  fibrous,  like  beef,  mutton, 
and  fowl,  are  also  easily  digested,  even  in  pieces  of  considerable  size,  because  they 
can  be  penetrated  by  the  gastric  juice. 
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The  pulp  of  our  Gommon  (ofleo  not  weil-ripeued)  native  grapes  is  a  verj  dense, 
close,  tenacious  substance,  not  porous  like  bread,  nor  fibrous  like  beef,  but  firm  in 
texture,  almost  if  not  quite  water-proof;  cold,  slippery,  solid,  and  evidently  quite 
as  indigestible  as  a  cube  of  cold,  fat,  boiled  pork.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
grapes  pungent,  or  stimulating  to  the  stomach,  to  excite  digestive  action ;  but  down 
they  go,  without  chewing,  and  there  they  lie,  as  bad  as  so  many  hard  apple  cores, 
waiting  the  slow  process  of  digestion  from  the  outside  of  the  various  pulps,  and 
wearying  if  not  torturing  the  stomach  by  the  unnatural  effort. 

So  much  for  the  philosophy  of  digesting  native  grapes.  Practically,  we  all 
know  that  persons  of  feeble  digestion  are  very  shy  of  eating  freely  of  native 
grapes,  and  those  who  do  indulge  in  them  occasionally,  like  to  have  a  little  good 
brandy  at  hand,  to  use  as  a  medicine  afterwards,  to  put  the  stomach  into  vigorous 
action,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  dose  as  speedily  as  possible.  Mothers 
who  are  careful  of  their  children's  health  are  always  cautious  about  giving  them 
common  native  grapes,  and  hence  their  sale  for  use  as  a  table  fruit,  is  very  limited 
as  compared  with  strawberries,  blackberries,  etc. 

If  it  were  desirable,  I  could  furnish  a  volume  of  testimony  from  physicians,  aa 
to  the  injurious  effect  of  these  grapes  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary, as  nearly  every  person  of  any  judgment  in  the  matter  of  diet,  is  aware 
that  there  is  no  fruit  so  dangerous  as  native  grapes  when  eaten  freely,  especially 
in  the  ill-ripened  state  in  which  they  are  usually  sold  in  our  markets. 

Well  ripened,  tender  native  grapes,  if  eaten  in  moderation,  especially  with 
bread  or  other  food,  and  divested  of  their  seeds,  are,  beyond  all  question,  highly 
refreshing  and  beneficial,  as  an  article  of  diet,  even  to  the  sick. 

Have  deaths  been  produced  in  the  vineyards  at  Cincinnati,  from  eating  raih^ 
freely  of  the  Qitawba  grape  1  This  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  opinion  or  theory. 
My  assertion  was  based  upon  a  good  deal  of  minor  testimony  which  I  will 
not  here  detail,  although  I  consider  it  reliable,  but  chiefly  upon  the  following 
in  the  "  Vine  Dresser's  Manual,"  by  Chas.  Reemelin,  of  Ohio,  published  by  C.  M. 
Saxton  &;  Co.,  1856,  a  work  well  known  to  all  the  leading  grape-growers  in  the 
country.  When  I  first  made  the  statement  in  question,  at  the  meeting  in  Brook- 
lyn, I  gave  my  authority.  On  page  85  of  Reemelin's  Manual  will  be  found  the 
following  remarks : 

"  I  would  here  warn  against  that  voracious  eating  of  grapes,  while  gathering 
them,  which  is  characteristic  of  raw  hands.  Our  [native]  grapes  have  very  large 
kernels,  and  very  tough  skins,  and  there  is  inside  also  a  rather  indigestible  pulp. 
All  these  things  are  different  in  Europe.  There  the  kernels  are  small,  the  skin 
\ery  light,  and  the  inside  is  almost  without  pulp.  Persons  in  this  country  read  of 
the  grape-cure  of  Europe,  and  from  this  conclude  that  grapes  are  always  healthy. 
So  they  no  doubt  are,  if  eaten  in  small  quantities,  and  when  perfectly  ripe  ;  but  I 
know  of  Jive  deaths,  within  my  own  experience,  which,  from  unmistakable  mgns,  c. 
arose  from  eating  too  freely  of  grapes.     One  of  these  Jive  was  a  most  hearty  and 
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very  intelligent  young  German,  who  laughed  at  all  warnings,  and  would  insist  that 
grapes  were  surely  healthy  at  all  times  of  the  day,  and  in  any  amount/' 

These  are  the  facts  and  the  testimony.  I  believe  the  witness  is  a  credible  one, 
and  the  record  has  never  been  disproved.  I  earnestly  advise  our  friends  in  New 
York,  who  sometimes  eat  five  pounds  a*day  of  native  grapes,  to  heed  the  solemn 
"  warning  "  above  given,  lest  they  should  meet  the  untimely  fate  of  the  "  vora- 
cious "  caters  of  native  grapes  "  out  West." 

In  respect  to  the  profit  of  native  grape  culture,  the  most  exaggerated  state- 
ments have  been  published  by  parties  interested  iu  the  sale  of  plants.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  losses  from  attempts  at  vineyard  culture  in  this  country  have  been 
enormous,  and  the  profits  are  never  \ery  great.  We  are  constantly  told,  that  it 
will  pay  to  invest  $4,000  in  the  preparation  of  an  acre  of  vineyard,  and  that  such 
an  acre  will  produce  from  8500  to  $1,500  per  annum ;  one  writer  says  he  caa 
plant  1,000  Concord  vines  on  an  acre,  which  will  produce  25,000  pounds  of  grapes 
per  annum,  which,  at  10  cents  per  pound,  amounts,  as  will  readily  be  perceived,  to 
$2,500. 

Now  the  usual  product  of  an  acre  of  the  small  fruits,  (strawberries  being  the 
most  profitable,)  is  only  about  $300  to  $500,  generally  less  than  $200.  At  and 
near  Philadelphia,  native  grapes,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  less  profitable 
than  any  other  small  fruit,  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  no  success  in  their 
culture.  Since  writing  my  first  article  on  this  subject,  I  have  learned  many  facts 
which  sustain  the  statements  then  made. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Society  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  held  at 
Lancaster,  Feb.  5th,  the  question  was  directly  presented  to  the  Society,  whether 
native  grapes  could  be  cultivated  in  vineyards,  on  an  extended  scale,  with  profit 
There  were  present  several  extensive  dealers  in  native  grape  vines,  and  numerous 
cultivators  of  the  vine  for  market  fruit.  Not  one  person  could  be  found  to  say  a 
single  word  in  favor  of  the  profit  of  native  grape  culture,  in  the  open  field,  for 
market  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  several  leading  cultivators  and  dealers  in 
vines,  candidly  confessed  that  the  chance  of  profit  from  this  source  was  more  than 
doubtful.  Mr.  K.  A.  Grider,  of  Bethlehem,  stated  that  he  had  a  vineyard,  .of 
seven  acres,  now  seven  years  planted,  which  he  considered  a  total  failure  as  to 
profit,  his  greatest  product,  owing  to  injuries  from  frost,  mildew,  and  insects,  hav- 
ing been  only  about  $50  per  acre,  and  even  this  he  was  apprehensive  he  should 
never  see  again.  Mr.  Grider  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  a  skillful  cultivator. 
The  sketch  which  he  gave  of  his  misfortunes  in  grape  culture,  of  the  killing  frosts, 
the  blighting  mildew,  the  destructive  insects,  the  fungus,  excrescences,  rot,  and 
other  *'  moving  accidents,"  which  had  attended  his  experience,  exceeded  any  thing 
"we  have  before  heard,  in  this  way,  from  any  quarter.  The  beetles,  borers,  saw- 
flies,  grubs,  curculios,  and  other  cutting,  gnawing,  boring,  and  leaf-devouring  in- 
sects  which  had  infested  his  vineyard,  were  some  of  them  new  and  remarkable  in  € 
their  character,  and  altogether  presented  an  army  of  enemies  truly  appalling.    I 
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have  since  heard  of  many  failures,  in  vineyard  culture,  near  Philadelphia,  and  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  case  of  positive  and  satisfactory  success. 

But  what  is  the  fact  at  Cincinnati  ?  Is  the  success  and  profit  very  great  there  ? 
By  no  means.  There  is  much  mildew  and  rot  there,  and  vast  destruction  by  vine 
beetles  ;  and  the  total  product  per  acre,  in  a  successful  season,  in  far  less  than  the 
product  of  a  decent  acre  of  strawberries.  I  have  the  facts  and  6gures  before 
me,  right  fresh  from  Cincinnati,  and  from  an  authority  which  I  presume  will  not 
be  questioned. 

R.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  writing  under  date  of  Feb.  15,  1862,  makes 
the  following  precise  statement : 

"  I  cultivate  seven  acres,  20,000  vines.  My  vineyard  is  in  a  good  position. 
For  fifteen  years  it  has  averaged  308  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre,  which  has  been 
sold  at  11.00  to  $1.50  per  gallon  for  the  best.  About  one-sixth  is  inferior^  and 
sells  at  half-price. 

**  Our  average  in  well-cultivated  vineyards  is  about  200  gallons  to  the  acre, 
which  is  the  same  as  in  Franco  and  Germany.*' 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  best  cultivator  in  Ohio  scarcely  realizes  $300 
worth  of  wine  from  an  acre  of  vineyard,  even  after  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
manufacturing  the  grape  juice;  and  other  weWcultivated  vineyards  obtain  less 
than  $200.  Now  what  must  be  the  product  of  the  common  vineyards^  where  the 
vineyardist  is  compelled  to  sell  his  grape  juice  to  the  wine-makers,  at  what  he  can 
get,  instead  of  making  wine  himself?  Grape  juice  is  more  perishable  than  green 
peas,  and  if  not  of  good  quality,  cannot  be  sold  at  50  cents  a  gallon.  What  luck, 
also,  for  the  poor  vineyardist,  when  he  gets  frosted,  mildewed,  and  bugeaten  ? 

In  France  and  Germany  the  product,  Mr.  Buchanan  tells  us,  is  the  same  per 
acre  as  in  Ohio.  We  knew  this  before ;  and  we  knew  further,  that  vineyardists, 
or  vine-cultivators,  (not  often  the  owners  of  the  land,)  and  the  fishermen  and 
shrimp-gatherers  of  the  world,  are  universally  about  on  a  par  as  to  the  profit  to 
be  obtained  from  their  respective  pursuits. 

A  few  words  of  personal  explanation,  in  conclusion.  This  discussion  appears 
to  place  me  in  the  attitude  of  a  determined  opponent  of  native  grape  culture. 
Such  is  not  the  fact  P  have  only  opposed  the  exaggerated  statements  of  dealers  in 
grape  vines.  'My  positions  have  been  briefly,  I.  That  there  has  been  no  good 
success  in  vineyard  culture  at  Philadelphia.  2.  That  common,  ill-ripened  native 
grapes,  are  very  indigestible  and  dangerous  to  delicate  children  and  persons  of 
feeble  digestive  powers.  3.  That  deaths  have  been  produced  at  Cincinnati  by 
eating  too  freely  of  Catawba  grapes.  How  far  I  am  sustained  by  facts  I  leave  the 
reader  to  judge. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  native  grapes,  in  sheltered  situations,  and  in 
city  yards,  furnish  a  very  useful,  agreeable,  and  often  profitable  product,  wh^\ 
grown  to  such  an  extent  only  that  the  fruit  can  be  consutned  by  the  grower,  or  t 
sold  at  retail,  in  good  condition. 
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I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  many  persons  like  the  flavor  of  native  grapes 
quite  as  well,  or  even  better,  than  that  of  any  hot-house  grape ;  and  that  much 
improvement  has  been  made,  of  late  years,  in  the  varieties  Cultivated.  The  truth, 
as  to  profit,  is  perhaps  quite  encouraging  in  some  instances,  when  a  crop  is  ob- 
tained, although  the  rapid  increase  of  mildew  and  vine  beetles  is  rather  threaten- 
ing. Still,  with  the  undying  hope  of  an  earnest  fruit  cultivator,  I  keep  on  trying. 
I  have  upwards  of  2,000  native  vines  in  full  bearing  condition  this  season,  and  I 
hope  to  get  a  crop,  though  with  some  fears  for  the  result.  The  Delaware  I  think 
the  most  promising  of  all  the  native  grapes ;  but  we  are  charged  by  leading  deal- 
ers $8.00  a-piece  this  spring  for  Delaware  vines  fit  to  plant.  The  difficulty  of 
propagating  the  Delaware  successfully  and  speedily,  of  course  renders  the  vine- 
yard culture  of  this  grape  at  present  out  of  the  question. 

I  beg  all  writers  for  horticultural  journals  to  take  notice  that  I  have  no  desire 
to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  native  grapes.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  ready  and 
willing  to  give  them  all  the  consideration  they  deserve,  and  shall  hail  with  pleas- 
ure any  improvement  that  can  be  made  in  their  quality,  or  in  their  cultivation.  I 
trust  no  one  will  again  feel  called  upon  to  abuse  me  for  telling  a  few  wholesome 
truths  about  them.  Let  writers  at  least  not  try  to  make  me  appear,  what  I  am 
no/,  an  inveterate  opponent  of  native  grapes. 

[The  doctor,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  has  more  clearly  defined  his  position,  and 
leaves  us  in  less  doubt  as  to  his  real  opinions.  It  is  common,  ill-ripened  grapes 
that  he  considers  indigestible,  such  as  are  usually  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  market, 
and,  for  that  matter,  to  other  markets.  But  the  remark  sh6uld  not  be  confined 
to  native  grapes,  and  doubtless  would  not  be  if  the  Doctor  were  speaking  of  fruit 
generally ;  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  fruits.  In  regard  to  the  deaths  at  Cin- 
cinnati, vouched  for  by  Mr.  Reemelin,  it  seems  clear  that  the  persons  referred  to 
died,  not,  in  fact,  from  the  simple  act  of  eating  grapes,  but  in  consequence  of  con- 
suming them  in  an  unripe,  crude  condition,  seeds  and  all,  and  like  gluttons.  The 
best  gifla  of  Providence  are  daily  abused  in  a  similar  manner,  and  often  with  like 
consequences.  How  many  are  yearly  sent  to  untimely  graves  from  eating  unripe 
fruit.  The  profits  of  grape  growing  will  form  one  of  our  articles  on  grape  culture, 
and  we  leave  that  part  of  the  subject  for  the  present.  Like  other  kinds  of  culture, 
it  has  its  conditions ;  where  these  are  present,  it  is  decidedly  remunerative.  The 
cause  of  the  failure  of  vineyard  culture  at  Philadelphia  we  can  understand  in  part, 
but  not  fully ;  we  mean,  if  possible,  to  get  at  all  the  reasons.  That  there  are 
native  grapes  that  can  be  successfully  grown  at  Philadelphia,  we  have  not  a  doubt; 
and  we  expect  the  Doctor  to  grow  them.  The  price  of  Delaware  vines  this  spring 
is  very  much  less  than  the  sum  named,  and  they  will  soon  be  within  the  reach  of 
all.  We  record  with  pleasure  the  Doctor's  declaration,  that  he  is  not  an  opponent 
of  native  grape  culture.  This  at  once  removes  him  from  a  false  position,  while  it 
leaves  him  fully  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  subject.  The  length  of  the 
Doctor's  article  precludes  other  remarks  for  the  present, — Ed.] 
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WHArS  IN  A  NAME? 


BT  PRATIQUKR. 


Men  of  science  have  conceded  the  privilege  to  the  first  discoverer,  propagator, 
producer  or  describer,  of  a  tree  or  plant  to  give  it  a  name,  whidi  shall  take  pre- 
cedence of  any  that  may  ever  after  be  given.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this 
subject  on  an  examination  of  numerous  catalogues,  which  have  been  sent  to  my 
address  by  friends  who  are  aware  of  my  weakness  on  the  subject  of  grape-culture. 
The  prevailing  fashion  among  cultivators  is  to  name  each  new  grape  in  compli- 
ment to  some  loved  female,  whose  name  has  become  not  only  a  household  word, 
but  is  idolized  for  the  many  virtues  of  its  possessor,  and  consequently  to  the 
person  using  it  is  expressive  of  high  excellence ;  but  does  the  grape  public  appre- 
ciate the  name  iu  the  same  manner  1  or  does  it  not  rather  convey  an  idea  of 
effeminacy?  I  will  readily  award  to  the  sponsors  a  degree  of  affection  and  venera- 
tion for  the  sex,  in  which  I  hope  I  am  myself  not  deficient ;  but  how  does  it 
look  ?  how  will  it  look  in  the  next  century  ?  The  grape-vine,  like  the  raven, 
lives  seven  hundred  years.  These  ladies'  names  may  all  become  obsolete  while 
the  vines  are  still  young.  They  are  all  well  enough  when  applied  to  but  few; 
when  we  had  but  few  native  varieties,  and  expected  no  more,  Isabella,  Diana, 
and  Bebeoca  were  well  enough ;  but  their  name  is  soon  to  be  legion,  and  we  are 
running  the  thing  into  the  ground  in  more  senses  than  one.  Multiply  the  female 
names,  and  every  producer  of  a  new  variety  may  have  his  Mary,  Mary  Ann, 
Cecilia,  Clara,  Dorinda,  etc  We  already  And  the  names  duplicated ;  thus  we 
have  two  Annas,  Anna  Reid  and  Anna  Grant;  two  Emilies,  Raabe's  and  a  foreign 
seedling  (Creole).  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Rogers  are  producing  new  grapes  by  the 
score ;  some  of  them  are  destined  to  be  remembered  when  this  generation  has 
passed  away.  If  female  names  are  only  to  be  given,  they  must  begin  the  alpha- 
bet, and  use  every  one  in  the  list  for  their  numerous  progeny,  using  each  name 
many  times  over ;  and  then  the  name  of  the  producer  will  be  required  as  a  sur- 
name, to  identify  the  plant ;  thus  we  may  have  Abigail  Reid,  Agatha  Grant, 
Agnes  Raabe,  Althea  Allen,  Antonia  Rogers,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I 
admit  this  is  not  without  precedent,  and  these  names  Latinized  might  appear  as 
high-sounding  and  be  as  unpronounceable  as  those  already  applied  to  our  Flora. 
Our  grape-growing  is  an  American  institution,  and  we  should  have  plain,  distinct, 
American  names,  expressive  of  something  indicating  origin,  locality,  etc.  Now 
who  can  mistake  the  Mustang,  Ozark,  Catawba,  Venango,  Wyoming,  and  Adi- 
rondac  ?  Does  not  the  mind  at  once  wander  from  the  plains  of  Texas  to  the 
mountains  of  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  great  Northern 
lakes,  and  fix  the  locality  of  each  ?  Does  it  not  comprehend  at  a  single  glance 
that  the  former  is  not  suited  to  high  northern  latitudes,  while  the  latter  find  their 
i  ^  congenial  clime  there  ?  The  names  of  our  mountains  and  rivers  will  supply 
names  for  all  the  really  valuable  new  varieties  which  may  be  introduced  during 
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the  present  ceDtury,  and  I  recommend  that  they  be  freely  used,  instead  of  the 
female  names,  for  such  new  varieties  as  may  be  hereafter  introduced.  There  are 
many  other  names  not  objectionable.  ^^  lona  "  tells  its  own  story,  and  announces 
its  origin  and  its  author.  "  Eureka  "  is  good,  provided  we  have  really  found  U. . 
Hartford  Prolific  is  all  right,  but  let  us  then  ignore  all  other  "  Prolifics."  Every 
bearing  grape  is  so,  if  allowed  to  roam.  Seedling  as  an  adjective  is  inadmissible 
and  creates  confusion :  all  new  varieties  are  seedlings. 

[At  first  we  thought  some  fair  one  had  been  abusing  Pratiquer,  and  he  was 
writing  in  a  *^  miff;"  but  he  seems  to  be  in  earnest.  We  can  not  help  thinking 
it  a  liUle  strange,  however,  that  he  has  no  fault  to  find  with  male  names.  Having 
for  many  years  done  more  or  less  in  the  way  of  naming  fruits  and  flowers,  we 
have  been  all  over  this  ground,  seen  its  difficulties,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  how  best  to  meet  them.  To  confine  plants  of  any  kind  to 
one  class  of  names,  would  certainly  be  objectionable ;  but  no  one,  we  believe, 
has  yet  proposed  this.  We  know  of  no  class  of  names,  be  they  of  rivers  or 
mountains,  that  are  not  open  to  precisely  the  same  objections  as  female  names. 
These  last  are  in  no  more  danger  of  being  duplicated  than  the  others.  Pratiquer 
is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  already  have  two  Annas  and  two  Emilies. 
There  is  but  one  Anna,  that  named  after  Dr.  Grant's  daughter:  there  is  no 
Anna  Reid.  Judge  Reid  did,  indeed,  think  of  naming  one  of  his  seed- 
lings Anna,  not  knowing  that  there  was  already  a  grape  of  that  name; 
but  he  has  not  done  so.  So,  too,  we  can  no  more  say  that  there  are 
two  Emilies  than  we  can  say  that  there  are  two  Delawares  or  Isabellas. 
A  grape  was  sent  out  for  the  Emily,  which  proved  to  be  something  else ;  but  a 
mistake  of  that  kind,  of  course,  would  not  make  two  Emilies.  The  fears  of  Pra- 
tiquer, that  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  surnames,  are  purely  imaginary ;  there  is 
no  room  to  anticipate  such  a  contingency.  Pratiquer  thinks  we  should  have  plain, 
distinct  names,  indicating  origin,  locality,  etc. ;  and  in  this  we  agree  with  him,  so 
fiu*  as  conferring  such  names  is  possible ;  but  the  end  is  soon  reached.  We  differ 
from  him,  however,  in  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  such  a  nomenolatura  It  so 
happens  that  of  the  origin  of  many  of  the  grapes  he  names,  we  know  next  to  no- 
thing, and  their  names  are  no  indication  at  all  of  their  hardiness.  Take  the  Ca* 
tawba,  for  example ;  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  tell  us  where  it  originated.  The 
Isabella  is  supposed  (and  it  is  a  mere  supposition)  to  have  originated  farther 
south  than  the  Catawba,  and  yet  we  all  know  it  is  a  hardier  grape.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  locality  where  a  seedling  originated  forms  no  safe  indication 
of  its  hardiness ;  it  is  a  good  deal  more  important  to  know  where  the  seed  came 
from.  We  have  named  one  seedling  after  the  place  where  it  originated,  not  be- 
cause we  think  it  will  form  any  indication  of  its  hardiness,  (we  have  every  reason 
to  think  quite  the  reverse,)  but  because  the  name  happened  to  be  a  good  one ;  we 
meant  the  name  to  be  purely  complimentary.    Now  we  have  two  others  from  the 
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same  place ;  but  how  will  origin  or  locality  help  us  here  1  In  regard  to  our 
mountains  and  rivers,  their  names,  many  of  them,  are  altogether  unexceptionable, 
but  they  would  be  no  index  to  hardiness,  and  we  can  not  perceive  in  what  respect 
.  they  are  in  better  taste  than  the  names  of  our  women.  "  lona  "  may  tell  its  own 
story  to  those  who  know  its  origin,  but  to  many  it  may  tell  "  a  tale  of  an  Eastern 
clime ; "  it  is  a  good  and  classic  name,  notwithstanding.  We  are  quite  willing, 
too,  to  admit  that  '*  Eureka  ^'  is  good,  but  we  can  not  perceive  wherein  it  is  better 
than  Diana.  "  Adironac  "  is  likewise  good,  but  every  man  of  taste  will  say  that 
"  Rebecca "  is  better.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  will  simply  say,  that 
naming  plants  is  mainly  a  matter  of  good  taste,  and  the  judicious  use  of  female 
names  can  not,  therefore,  be  dispensed  with.  We  propose  to  make  a  moderate  and 
modest  use  of  them,  and  give  our  American  women  a  worthy  place  by  the  side 
of  our  majestic  mountains  and  rivers. — Ed.] 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  GRAPES. 


BT   KX-MEDICO,  CLEVELAND. 

Friend  Mead: — A  stormy  day  and  a  ffood  cold  conjoin  to  keep  me  in-doors  to- 
day, and  this  has  been  pretty  much  the  case  for  several  days  past,  so  that  I  have 
read  up  the  "  Horticulturist  "  and  "  ]Sf onthly,"  and  other  fireside  companions, 
and  am  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  amuse  myself  this  morning ;  so  I  set  down  to  have 
a  little  Horticultural  chat  with  you.  Well,  what  shall  be  the  subject  1  "Grapes," 
So  be  it.  I  confess  to  have  a  little  of  that  mania,  just  a  little.  New  grapes  1  Bah ! 
you  don't  call  the  Delaware  new,  do  you  ?  It  is  an  established  institution.  Who 
cares  whence  it  came  1  I  like  to  know  whither  a  few  of  them  go.  If  I  had  a 
hundred  acres  in  fruit  bearing,  I  should  have  no  fears  about  them  all  going.  It 
appears  to  be  overcoming  the  debility  engendered  by  improper  propagation. 
This  propagating  from  the  weak  and  succulent  laterals  I  regard  as  wholly  inex- 
cusable on  the  part  of  any  honest  nurseryman.  I  would  rather  have  one  good 
healthy  plant  than  to  have  a  dozen  of  such.  "  What  about  the  Cuyahoga  1  You 
are  expected  to  know  something  about  that."  Well,  let  me  say  that  my  con- 
fidence in  its  superior  excellence  is  unabated,  although  the  last  two  seasons  have 
not  presented  fruit  equal  to  its  former  character.  "  Why  1 "  First,  remember 
there  is  but  one  vine  of  any  importance:  with  eyes  selling  at  25  to  15  cents^eadi, 
of  course  they  are  of  more  importance  than  fruit.  The  summer  of  1860  was  one 
in  which  the  mildew  affected  our  vines  to  an  extent  I  had  never  known  before  ; 
even  the  Clinton  and  the  forest  vines  were  much  affected  by  it.  The  foliage  of 
the  Cuyahoga  was  very  considerably,  and  the  fruit  somewhat,  affected  by  it  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  its  history ;  consequently,  it  did  not  attain  its  usual 
character,  although  from  it  many  of  the  highest  expressions  of  opinion  were  ob-  ^ 
tained.    The  Isabellas  beside  of  it  produced  no  fruit  worth  gathering.  '^ 
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On  the  second  morning  of  May,  1861,  we  had  a  severe  freeze.  Ice  from  i  to 
I  inch  thick.  The  young  shoots  on  the'  vine  had  advanced  from  1  to  2  inches. 
They  were,  of  course,  all  killed.  The  secondary  bud  had  then  to  throw  out,  on 
which  some  fruit  was  borne,  but  of  course  much  later,  and,  consequently,  the  fruit 
failed  again  to  come  to  its  usual  character ;  but  on  my  Delawares,  Dianas,  seven 
E.  N.  Muscadine,  (pardon  me,)  although  my  vines  were  strong,  I  did  not  have  any 
fruit  from  the  same  cause.  Nor,  aside  from  the  severe  amputations,  is  the  vine  in 
the  culture  and  condition  from  which  you  and  I  would  expect  the  best  results. 
Next  season  we  expect  many  of  the  vines  distributed  over  the  country,  to  be  in 
bearing.  Have  we  a  right  to  expect  it  to  have  its  perfection  of  character  the  first 
season  ?  I  believe  that  is  not  the  present  theory  in  regard  to  new  fruits,  especially 
vinea,  by  our  best  Pomologists.  Tell  me,  is  that  so  1  You  say,  yes.  Well,  I 
agree  with  you  ;  but  what  say  other  authorities  ?     I  see,  from  the  proceedings  of 

the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  S brings  in  a  few  bunches  of  the 

Taylor*s  Bullitt.  First  fruits ;  don't  say  how  cultivated ;  at  least  they  don't  re- 
port ;  thinks  ho  has  been  humbugged.  Society  passed  a  resolution,  which  it  re- 
iterated next  meeting,  "  Taylor's  Bullitt  unworthy  of  cultivation ! "  It  may  be 
so ;  but,  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  better  evidence.  Are  you  not 
hasty  ?  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  about  the  same  with  the  Delaware  ?  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,'*  (the  grapes  I  mean,)  yet  not  always  by  the  first 
crop;  possibly  thoy,  like  some  of  our  young  America,  mafj  bear  a  crop  of  wild 
oats  first,  then  the  good  fruit.  I  might  cite  another  instance  on  the  same  grape — 
here  in  Ohio — ^by  a  distinguished  Pomologist,  but  I  forbear.  Time  will  tell 
whether  they  hit  or  missed.  I  think  such,  judgment  about  as  good  as  a  sharp 
Yankee's  guess. 

We  thought  at  first  that  the  Diana  was  a  humbug ;  like  it  better  since,  and 
better  still.     Am  glad  I  did  not  think  out  in  meeting  at  first.     Concord  and  Hart- 
ford have  about  the  same  history  here.     Advice — try,  try  all  things  first ;  be  not 
too  hasty  in  condemning.     "  Do  you  mofCn  this  as  a  kind  of  anticipatory  apology 
for  the  Cuyahoga  1 "     Not  a  bit  of  it.     I  believe  it  will  fully  meet  all  the  reason- 
able expectations  in  regard  to  it  from  the  first ;  but  it  is  the  theory,  the  rule  that 
should  usually  be  applied  to  all,  and  may  be  needed  in  regard  to  it.     Another 
fact.     It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  some  soils  and  climates  are  better  adapted  to 
some  varieties  than  others.     Instance,  the  Catawba,  ten  miles  inland  from  the  lake, 
on  clayey  soil,  is  "  unworthy  of  cultivation  ;"  it  rarely  ripens.     On  the  sandy  soil 
along  the  lake  shore  it  generally  ripens ;  at  the  islands,  on  clayey  limestone  soil, 
it  always  ripens,  and  presents  an  evidence  of  quality  I  have  not  met  with  uni- 
formly any  where  else,  and  is  eminently  worthy  of  cultivation.     In  comparing  the 
qaality  of  the  Catawbas  as  grown  on  the  sandy  soil  along  the  lake  shore,  I  do  not 
think  them  equal  to  those  grown  in  the  limestone  soil  about  Cincinnati  oq  the 
islands ;  but  I  think  our  Isabellas  are  decidedly  better  than  I  have  seen  fmn 
either  place ;  not  only  better  in  quality,  higher  flavor,  but  much  larger  in  size. 
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While  I  have  you  by  the  button,  I  feel  like  saying  a  few  things  about  the  charac- 
ter to  be  sought  in  grapes.  We  don*t  want  them  all  for  the  table ;  a  few  for  ,  i 
win6 ;  a  little  wine  for  the  stomach^s  sake.  It  is  not  every  good  table  grape  that  1 1 
will  be  a  good  wine  grape,  and  vice  versa,  (you  understand  Latin.)  The  flavor  of  1 1 
the  table  grape  may  be  too  subtle  to  be  preserved  through  the  process  of  fermen-  '  i 
tation,  etc. ;  so  we  need  a  stronger  lu'oma — ^bouquet,  (bouquets  have  aronoa,  donH  I 
they,)  to  give  character  to  the  wine.  But  what  is  wine  ]  the  fermented  juice  of  the  ! 
grape.  Not  always,  you  say.  Isabella  and  Concord,  etc.,  you  say,  won't  make  1 1 
wine.  Well,  that  beats  me.  But  you  are  impatient,  so  I  will  stop.  Having  had 
my  say,  I  am  all  attention.  You  are  too  tired  listening  to  talk  any.  Very  well ; 
let  us  take  a  ride  into  the  city.  No,  it  is  too  cold  and  stormy.  Then  come  back 
again  any  time  between  May  and  November,  except  when  it  is  too  dusty,  and  we 
will  take  a  ride  and  see  the  sights,  for  I  hold  that  no  man  of  good  taste  like  you 
should  be  willing  to  die  without  having  seen  Cleveland. 
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[So  now  we  have  an  Ex  as  well  as  an  ^/  Medico.  We  do  not  care  how  much  ' 
that  family  increases.  In  regard  to  new  grapes,  it  will  be  several  years  before  a  I ' 
new  kind  shows  what  it  really  is,  as  grape  matters  are  now  conducted.  One  vine  I 
at  least  ought  under  all  circumstances  to  be  grown  for  fruit.  The  Cuyahoga  will,  '  | 
no  doubt,  take  its  place  permanently  among  good  grapes.  You  have  answered  '  I 
all  your  own  questions,  and  have  lefl  us  little  to  do  in  that  way.  So  it  beats  you  | 
that  the  Isabella  will  not  make  a  good  pure  wine.  Well,  now,  when  you  light 
upon  a  sample  of  wine  made  from  Isabella  juice  without  any  addition  whatever, 
send  it  along  to  our  sanctum ;  we'll  have  a  glass  case  made  for  it,  and  said  it 
down  to  posterity.  We  have  never  yet  seen  such  a  thing,  neither  have  we  seen 
a  wine-maker  who  would  venture  to  say  that  it  could  be  done.  The  Isabella  will 
make  a  good  pure  vinegar,  but  it  will  not  make  a  good  pure  wine.  You  had 
better  not  repeat  that  invitation  for  a  ride,  unless  you  are  in  downright  earnest 
about  it,  for  some  fine  morning  we  shall  be  right  in  your  midst. — Ed.] 


ROGERS'S    HYBRID,    No.   4. 

(See  JP^wUiipieee,) 
BT    THK    EDITOR. 

Wk  have  lately  been  several  times  thwarted  in  getting  up  our  monthly  front- 
ispiece. We  had  the  Creveling  grape,  but  that  was  destroyed  by  fire.  We  had 
also  the  Emma  Cheney  Dahlia,  but  that  too  was  spoiled.  We  had,  agaiii^  a  plate 
of  Dailledouze's  Seedling  Carnations,  but  the  original  drawing  mysteriously 
disappeared  just  at  the  moment  our  colorist  wanted  it.  We  are  patient^  but 
^  somewhat  mistrustful,  and  hardly  know  whether  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  ^«re 
have  Rogers's  Hybrid  this  month,  till  we  actually  see  it  in  print  We  feel  a  deep    jl 
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interest  in  these  Hybrids,  not  only  as  setting  at  rest  the  question  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  crossing  the  native  and  foreign  grape,  but  as  introducing  a  class  of 
grapes  which  may  hereafler  prove  of  great  value.  They  will  also  furnish  a  com- 
mon ground  where  the  champions  of  foreign  and  native  grapes  may  meet  in  peace. 
Mr.  Rogers's  modesty  has  kept  him  altogether  in  the  back-ground,  and  the  results 
of  his  experiments  have  not  been  known  and  appreciated  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
The  field  of  hybridizing  grapes  has  thus  far  been  exclusively  occupied  by  Mr. 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Allen,  and  worthily  occupied.  We  hope  they  will  both  continue 
labors  so  auspiciously  begun. 

Our  frontispiece  scarcely  does  justice  to  No.  4 ;  the  berry  is  nearly  of  the 
right  size,  but  the  bunch  is  usually  larger,  and  often  shouldered.  "Infant''  grapes 
are  seldom  or  never  shouldered ;  shoulders  are  the  result  of  age.  No.  4  is  a  cross 
with  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  shows  it  quite  distinctly.  We  have  only  seen  the 
fruit  of  this  and  one  other  of  Mr.  Rogers's  Hybrids,  but  he  considers  it  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  productive  of  them  all.  Mr.  Wilder,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
whole  collection,  describes  No.  4  as  follows :  ''  Color,  dark  purple ;  clusters  large, 
frequently  with  shoulders;  berries  large;  flesh  tender,  sweet,  vinous, rich.  An 
early  variety,  and  perfectly  hardy."  We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  these  grapes 
had  found  their  way  to  every  section  of  the  country,  in  order  that  their  hardiness 
may  be  thoroughly  tested,  for  on  that  will  depend  in  no  small  measure  the  value 
of  these  very  interesting  experiments  in  hybridizing  the  grape.  We  have  learned 
with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  crossed  his  Hybrids  with  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  Frontignans,  and  others,  and  that  some  of  these  seed- 
lings will  fruit  the  coming  season  ;  thus  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  soon  learning  how 
^  I  far  hybridizing  may  be  carried  with  profit.  An  important  object  to  be  kept  in 
I  view,  is  the  working  in  of  sufficient  native  stamina  to  enable  the  vine  to  withstand 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate  without  becoming  a  prey  to  mildew  and  other  fell 
diseases.     In  any  view  of  the  matter,  however,  these  experiments  are  full  of  deep 
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BT  DR.  OKO.  PBPPXR  K0RRI8,  WILMINGTON,  DXL. 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure,  Mr.  Editor,  to  send  you  a  little  synopsis  of  the 
Ilorticultaral  department  of  the  above-named  Report.  Especially  gratifying 
must  it  be  to  every  one  interested  in  horticultural  matters  to  find  the  consider- 
able space  allotted  to  articles  pertaining  to  Gardening ;  this  is  the  more  pleasant, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  character  of  former  reports  emanating  from  this 
source.  We  should  not  have  to  go  back  very  many  years  to  find  volumes  filled 
with  statements  from  miscellaneous  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  Union^  and  on 
most  every  other  subject  we  would  discover  something  of  interest  except  in  the 
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Horticultural  department  The  reports  issued  during  the  padt  few  years  have  all 
been  improvements  on  their  predecessors,  until  that  of  1860  is  rendered  positively 
striking  by  the  prominence  given  to  Horticulture.  All  this  is  very  encouraging 
to  those  interested  in  trees  and  vines,  and  we  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  Report 
from  this  office  which  may  embrace  an  essay  on  Landscape  Gardening. 

In  the  preliminary  remarks  we  read,  "  Cuttings  of  superior  native  vines  have 
been  received  from  cultivators  and  amateurs.  These  will  be  propt^ted  with 
care,  and  will  afford  interesting  opportunities  for  making  experiments  in  hybridiz- 
ing with  foreign  and  other  unacclimated  varieties."  Although  not  an  enthusiast 
for  native  grapes,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is  at  the  Capitol  of  the 
Nation  an  opportunity  of  testing  all,  and  giving  an  impartial  report  of  desirable 
kinds.  That  the  native  grapes  should  receive  the  attention  of  those  dwelling  in 
cities,  where  their  vines  are  somewhat  protected  froTU  the  early  frosts  and  from 
insects,  is,  we  think,  all  well  and  proper ;  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  every  landlord 
to  have  a  trellis  of  pruned  natives  attached  to  his  domicile.  Houses  on  which 
grape  vines  are  trained  always  rent  to  greater  advantage,  and  this  also  should 
stimulate  the  owner  who  has  no  horticultural  turn ;  but  that  the  cultivation  of 
native  grapes  in  the  middle  states  will  ever  prove  satisfactory  or  remunerative  on 
a  large  scale,  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

But  to  the  Report.     **  The  Department  has  also  given  great  attention  and  en- 
couragement to  the  cultivation  of  the  native  grape,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine 
therefrom  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  exertions  have  had  considerable 
influence  in  causing  many  intelligent  persons  to  engage  in  this  important  branch  of 
industry.'*     So  far  so  good.     The  Patent  Office  Gardens  are  the  proper  place  for 
experiments  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  wine  made  from  native  grapes,  we  have  yet  to 
see  the  first  that  we  can  pronounce  good.     Selecting  Mr.  Long  worth  as  the  fit    '  | 
representative  of  American  wine  manufacture,  we  obtained  direct  from  him  a    | . 
box  containing  several  bottles  of  each  of  his  best  known  native  wines,  and  we  are    , 
sorry  to  say  that  they  did  not  compare  with  those  of  French  origin,  and  were  only    \ 
obtainable  at  a  higher  price.     Our  remarks  have  no  application  to  California^    1 1 
where  we  understand  good  wine,  particularly  the  light  sparkling  wines,  are  ob-    '  I 
tainable.     On  page  29  of  the  report,  we  find — "  About  135  varieties  of  grapes    ' .' 
are  now  in  the  course  of  experimental  culture.     Catawba  is  placed  first  on  the    '  ^ 
descriptive  list ;  slightly  pulpy.     Ripening  late,  it  does  not  succeed  well  north  of     I 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio ;  it  is  the  most  general  reliance  for  wine  making  in  the    , ' 
regions  to  which  it  is  adapted."     And  we  can  add  without  hesitation,  that  the  best    | ! 
American  wine  that  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  drink  was  made  from  the  Catawba,    I 
although    not  at   all   comparable    to  wines    of  French   origin,  at  the   same    ' 
price.  ^  I 

"  Concord. — Hardy  and  productive,  fruit  large,  oval,  black,  sweetish,  though  pun- 
gent and  musky,  improving  with  the  age  of  the  vine.  Ripens  at  Washington  in 
the  latter  part  of  August ;  and  is  a  fair  table  grape,  but  more  desirable  for  wine- 
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making."     Concord  wine  we  have  never  tasted,  but  regard  the  Concord  decidedly 
the  best  native  grape  ai  present  for  the  purposes  of  general  cultivation. 

"  Delaware, — Clusters  small  and  compact ;  berries  small  and  round,  light  red, 
juicy,  pulpless,  and  very  sweet ;  is  an  excellent  table  grape,  and  will  become 
popular  for  wine-malcing.  It  is  subject  to  mildew  ;  has  proved  a  slender  grower 
at  Washington,  where  it  ripens  late  in  August ;  but  the  testimony  of  cultivators 
is  conflicting  on  this  head.  It  is  hardy,  and  adapted  to  the  middle  and  northern 
states. 

**  -Diana.— ^Hardy,  strong  grower,  very  prolific,  ripens  south  of  Boston  late  in 
September.  Clusters  medium  size  and  compact ;  berries  li;^ht  red,  small,  round, 
sweet,  and  slightly  pulpy  ;  keeps  well  through  the  winter.  Valued  for  table  use, 
and  will  become  profitable  for  wine :  one  of  the  most  desirable."  A  much  better 
character,  we  think,  than  the  Diana  deserves  after  trial. 

"  Her  (ford  Prolific, — Hardy,  vigorous,  and  productive ;  clusters  compact,  and  of 
medium  size ;  berries  round  ;  aroma  slightly  foxy  ;  flesh  sweet  and  pulpy.  Rip- 
ens at  Washington  early  in  August,  and  is  best  adapted  to  the  central  states  and 
the  north. 

^Imbella, — Excellent  for  the  table  north  of  Maryland,  although  inferior  in  its 
native  South  ;  prolific,  pulpy,  and  sweet.     Ripens  at  Washington  in  September." 
I    Sparkling  Isabella  wine  is  very  poor  stuff,  to  our  mind. 
I        ''^Rebecca, — Clusters  long  and  tapering  ;  berries  medium  size,  oval,  green  when 
'  I    shaded,  of  golden  hue  in  the  sun,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  pulpless.     Suited  to  table 
j    use.     Prospers  south  of  Massachusetts ;  best  probably  in  the  latitude  of  Pennsyl- 
^     vania,  where  it  ripens  in  September.     It  grows  well  generally,  but  very  rapidly 
for  the  first  four  years.     The  vine  is  somewhat  subject  to  mildew."    The  last 
sentence  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
'  '         *'  Union  Villmge, — Introduced  by  the  Shakers  from  seeds  of  the  Isabella ;  best 
'    adapted  to  the  central  and  northern  states ;  growing  vigorously  and  producing, 
j    very  large  berries  in  large,  compact  bunches  ;  is  pulpy,  juicy,  sweet.     Probably 
I    the  best  native  grape  in  cultivation."     Doubtful. 

These  are  the  native  grapes  described,  and  are  the  only  ones  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution ;  they  are  to  be  had  for  nothing  by  applying  to  the  Patent  Office, 
I    AnioDg  the  list  of  native  grapes  now  in  course  of  propagation,  embracing  some 
'    GO  varieties,  we  select  the  following,  and  would  like  to  know  if  any  of  our  grape 
I    growers  have  heard  of  one  half  of  them  before — ^they  are  new  to  us.     Here 
are   some  of  them :  Dracut  Amber,  Trollinger,  Lincoln,  Downer,  Sage  Grape, 
Ply  mouth.  Black  Fox,  Red  Fox,  Crystal,  Mustang,  Elbling,  Parker's  Rocky 
I  '    Mountain  Seedling,  Wise,  Tennessee,  Parker's  Improved  Isabella,  Guesta,  Gre- 
vadulay,  Ruloeder,  Woodford,  Saluda,  etc. ;  so  if  any  body  wants  a  name  for  a 
new  grape,  here  is  a  fine  lot.     Seriously,  Mr.  Editor,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  it  is 
A   ruoning  the  whole  thing  into  the  ground. 
I         Lamentably  meagre  is  the  catalogue  of  Foreign  grapes  for  distribution  ;  and  it 
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would  take  several  of  the  new  Treasury  Fives  to  induce  us  to  give  any  one  of 
them  a  place  in  our  vinery.  It  is  stated  that  they  are  believed  to  be  of  tender 
origin,  and  best  adapted  to  regions  south  of  Pennsylvania.  We  fear  the  propa- 
gator will  not  be  troubled  distributing  many  of  them  this  year.     Here  they  are : 

Hungarian — Bakater,  Chasselas  white,  Dinka  green,  Dinka  red,  Honey  white, 
Funnint,  Katarka,  Kcskesoes,  Muscatel  green.  Muscatel  red.  Muscatel  yellow, 
Muscatel  white,  Puisin  blue,  Paxesin  blue,  Riner  red,  Rosas,  Schenkem  white, 
Semedria,  Sheeptails,  Silver  white,  Todar  white,  Tokay,  Tokay  white. 

This  list,  the  Report  states,  is  only  to  be  distributed  in  limited  quantities ;  but 
owing  to  none  being  distributed  at  the  South,  where  they  were  intended,  we 
presume,  any  one  fond  of  experimenting  with  the  new  foreigners  can,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  supplied.  We  think  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  them  out  of  doors,  j  j 
north  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  list  of  foreign  vines  in  course  of  propagation,  1 1 
we  are  glad  to  recognize  the  Hamburghs,  Frontignans,  Muscats,  etc. ;  also  several 
of  which  we  have  never  heard. 

Among  the  plants  for  distribution,  and  to  be  had  on  proper  application,  graUs, 
are,  the  Osier  Willow ;  although  many  years  in  culture  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  unknown  in  many  regions,  and  will  prosper  wherever  moist  lands  prevail. 
About  8,000  were  ready  for  distribution  last  spring. 

The  Carob  Tree,  propagated  from  seeds  and  cuttings  from  Palestine.  About 
8,000  were  also  ready  last  spring.  In  addition  to  its  desirableness  as  a  piroducer 
of  fruit,  it  is  thought  that  it  will  prove  valuable  as  a  hedge  at  the  South,  whea 
judiciously  pruned. 

"  The  fruit  of  this,  the  Carob  tree,  is  largely  exported  to  Russia,  where  it  is 
much  esteemed  as  an  occasional  article  of  diet,  and  for  a  beverage  brewed  from  it. 
It  can  probably  be  raised  in  every  portion  of  the  United  States  south  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  is  an  admirable  shade  tree. 

"  Sessaban,  an  evergreen  of  Syria,  and  such  in  the  southern  states,  but  a  de* 
ciduous  tree  at  the  north,  has  a  delicate  leaf,  and  a  pendant,  globular  flower,  some- 
what  like  the  Sycamore  ball,  and  highly  odorous.  It  is  esteemed  as  an  ornament- 
al  tree,  but  is  chiefly  valued  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  is  a  rapid  grower.  3000  ready 
last  spring." 

"  St.  Johnswort,  (Hypericum  corymbosum,)  indigenous  south,  but  little  known 
throughout  the  country,  hardy  at  Washington,  and  may  succeed  further  north. 
Ornamental  shrub,  blooming  in  early  spring.     3000  ready  last  spring.'* 

"  Stone  Pine,  (Pinus  pinea,)  common  in  Syria  and  Southern  Europe,  but  little 
known  in  the  United  States.  It  is  of  loose  growth,  with  straggling,  pendant 
branches  ;  the  fbliage  htmdsome,  of  bluish  tinge." 

Arbor  Vitse — Chinese — 1000  ready,  with  an  increased  number  this  spring 
(1862)." 

The  Siberian  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  it.  Among  the  plants  in  coarse 
of  propagation  for  future  distribution  noticed,  are  the  Colocynth,  an  annual,  creep- 
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iDg  vine,  to  be  cultivated  as  cynilius  and  cucumbers  are ;  is  said  to  grow  luxuri- 
antly on  the  plains  of  Sharon,  a  single  vine  producing  more  than  one  hundred 
fruit.    This  plant  is  possessed  of  well-known  medicinal  qualities. 
I       **The  Pistachio  tree,  will  only  succeed  at  the  south,  grows  25  to  80  feet  high, 
^  I  bearing  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  olive ;  the  nuts  are  well  known  in  the  Euro- 
i  pean  markets.*' 
I         "  The  Date,  only  for  the  extreme  south,  where  it  will  prove  an  evergreen.    It 

attains  a  height  of  sixty  feet" 
!        **  The  Prickly  Pear,  for  the  central  and  southern  states ;  fruit  about  as  large  as 
I   the  fig  ;  sweet  and  juicy,  covered  with  small  spines :  said  to  be  wholesome." 
'         Squill,  (Scilla  maritima,)  bulbs,  coated  like  a  common  onion,  will  only  succeed 
in  the  South  ;  much  employed  on  account  of  its  medicinal  qualities. 

Olive  cuttings  for  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Florida. 

'         Khalebs,  tubers,  about  the  size  of  hen's  eggs,  resembling  yams,  only  used  when 

cooked,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  poor  of  Syria,  from  whence  it  was  obtained. 

Seedless  Pomegranate,  has  highly  ornamental  properties,  producing  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  semi-double,  in  autumn.  Will  thrive  in  moderately  moist  soils 
south  of  Washington. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  at  the  present  time  many  of  these  products  lose  their 
'    interest  for  us,  the  people  for  whose  benefit  they  were  obtained  being  engaged  in 
'    an  effort  to  overturn  the  source  which  was  providing  them  with  productions  with 
which  their  homes  would  have  been  beautified  and  their  wealth  increased. 

Articles  on  Fertilizers,  Irrigation,  Bee  Culture,  Pisciculture,  as  well  as  obser- 
vations on  English  Husbandry,  and  on  the  Cattle  Disease,  all  very  properly  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume.  An  important  paper  on  Insects  in- 
jurious to  vegetation,  especially  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  will  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  horticulturist,  and  only  a  want  of  space  prevents  making  valuable 
extracts  therefrom. 

Wine  making  is  treated  at  length,  and  Grape  Culture  comes  in  for  a  fair  share 
of  attention. 

**  The  Culture  of  Grapes  in  Graperies  "  will  be  the  means,  we  hope,  of  dissem- 
inating information  which  will  lead  to  the  erection  of  many  of  these  truly  indis- 
pensable structures. 

•^'  Forests  and  Trees  of  North  America,"  is  the  subject  of  another  paper. 

^  Tea,  its  Culture  and  Management,"  with  a  series  of  illustrations,  concludes  this 

interesting  volume.     A  brief  notice  of  the  success  in  growing  and   maturing 

gooseberries,  by  the  Horticultural  Association  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  appended. 

European  plants  and  cuttings  have  been  obtained,  from  which  berries  were  grown, 

one    of    which  (Speedwell)  weighed    twenty   pennyworths,   seven    grains;    and 

another,  produced  July  16, 1859,  weighing  twenty-two  pennyworths,  nine  grains, 

bein^  the  largest  of  the  kind  grown,  even  in  England,  in  the  two  previous  years. 

The  report  says,  "  It  is  thought  that  many  years  will  not  elapse  before  the  goose- 
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berry  will  be  produced  larger  and  purer  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  part  of 
England."  ' 

[We  participate  very  cordially  in  the  gratification  expressed  by  Dr.  Norris,  '  i 
that  some  prominence  has  been  given  to  horticultural  subjects  by  the  Patent 
Office  Department  If  rightly  managed,  much  good  will  result  to  the  whole  < 
country.  We  hope  the  government  seed  business,  however,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, will  be  abandoned  at  once  and  forever.  Some  good  things  have  undoubt-  i ' 
edly  been  distributed,  but  with  them  a  great  mass  that  never  should  have 
emanated  from  such  a  source.  We  are  very  far  from  objecting  to  the  distribution 
of  rare  and  valuable  plants  and  seeds;  but  it  is  only  a  few  days  since  that  we  re- 
ceived from  Washington,  done  up  in  a  neat  paper  bag,  three  Windsor  Beans ! 
Who  could  have  supposed  that  a  great,  wealthy,  and  enlightened  government 
distributed  Windsor  Beans  to  its  people  in  triplets  ?  Out  of  a  dozen  packages, 
there  are  but  two  that  should  have  been  distributed  in  this  way  at  all.  We 
solemnly  protest  against  this  abuse  of  the  public  funds,  especially  at  a  time  when 
we  are  suffering  all  the  privations  of  a  wicked  civil  war.  We  speak  warmly,  but 
without  a  particle  of  ill-feeling.  We  can  not  help  thinking,  however,  how  madi 
good  might  be  done  if  this  money  were  appropriated  to  the  employment  of  suita- 
ble persons  in  the  exploration  of  new  fields,  many  of  which  would  yield  the 
richest  horticultural  treasure.  This  would  indeed  be  a  worthy  employment  of  the 
public  funds.  Is  there  nobody  at  Washington  who  will  think  of  this  ?  Our  ex- 
perience with  native  wines  has  been  more  fortunate  than  the  Doctor's.  We  have 
always  been  careful,  however,  to  compare  them  only  with  foreign  wines  of  their 
own  class.  We  have  nothing  as  yet  but  dry  or  sour  wines  that  deserve  the  name 
of  wine.  These,  of  course,  must  be  compared  with  German  or  Rhine  wines ;  and 
we  have  two  or  three  that  will  compare  well  with  them  ;  Mr.  Mottier's,  for  example, 
will  not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  To  judge  from  what  we  have  seen,  it  will  not  belong 
before  we  have  a  very  fair  Claret.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  as  yet  we  have 
very  few  good  wines.  Sweet  wines  we  have  none.  Sparkling  Isabella  you  have 
well  characterized  as  "  very  poor  stuff;  "  at  least  we  have  seen  no  other.  Tlic 
best  wine  that  we  have  seen  was  made  of  the  Delaware;  next,  Diana;  next,  Ca- 
tawba ;  though  we  have  seen  some  from  the  Lincoln  that  we  are  disposed  to  place 
somewhere  between  them.  We  think  the  Report  right  about  the  Diana ;  'when 
well  ripened  it  is  a  delicious  grape.  It  is  not  free  from  fault,  however.  The 
Union  Village  is  undoubtedly  overestimated :  it  is  by  no  means  our  best  native 
grape.  The  lists  of  grape  vines  contain  little  or  nothing  that  is  new.  The  Hun- 
garian list  we  threw  over  the  fence  years  ago.  Hundreds  of  others  all  over  the 
country  have  tried  them,  and  found  them  wanting  in  adaptation  to  our  dlmate. 
Good,  however,  will  ultimately  come  out  of  the  experiments  at  Washington. — Ep.j 
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Co  Contrihtors  anb  others. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalc^es,  Periodicals,  Remittances,  Packages  by 
Express,  Advertisements,  <fec.,  should  be  directed  to  Mxad  &  Woodward,  Editors 
and  Proprietors,  37  Park  Bow,  New  York.  Exchaiiges  should  be  addressed  to 
'*  The  Horticulturist." 


Notice. — We  have  to  request  that  all  business  letters  be  addressed  directly  to 
the  Proprietors,  87  Park  Row.  This  will  prevent  much  delay,  and  obviate  many 
mistakes* 

The  Ehma  Chbnbt  Dahlia. — ^We  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in  not  being 

able  to  give  this  beautiful  Dahlia  as  a  Frontispiece.    We  mean  to  do  so  yet  for 

the  sake  of  its  merits.     We  had  selected  it  from  among  Mr.  Richardson's  choice 

collection  of  seedlings  as  a  representative  Dahlia,  being,  indeed,  one  that  will  take  a 

lasting  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  amateur.     We  are  fairly  in  love  with  the 

beautiful  object.    Such  of  our  readers  as  fiul  to  get  Emma  Cheney  will  miss  a 

treasure.     While  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the  loveliness  of 

Carrie  Emmons,  Debbie  de  Gray,  Jeannie  Tomkins,  Mary  Greene,  and  others; 

they  are  all  charming.     Did  we  not  select  and  name  them  1    And  did  we  ever 

^1  ve  a  female  name  to  any  plant  th^t  was  not  beautiful  and  good  1    Never  mind 

what  that  ugly  Pratiquor  says,  but  buy  all  the  fruits  and  flowers  that  we  give 

/efnaie  names  to. 

A  HEW  Name  fob  an  old  Plant, — ^Our  friend  Mac,  of  No.  9  John  St,  some- 
what noted  for  his  dryness,  (we  do  not  mean  that  he  drinks,  of  course,)  proposed 
lately,  that  the  Virginia  Creeper  should  now  be  called  the  Virginia  Runner — we 
suppose  out  of  compliment  to  John  B.  Floyd  and  his  associates.  We  wonder  if 
Mr.  Prentice,  of  the  Journal,  can't  say  something  for  Mac. 

Thb  Crxvsliko  Gbape.— We  expected  to  have  presented  the  Creveling  grape 
last  month  as  a  frontispiece,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  tire,  and  could  not  be  re- 
prod  tKsed  in  time*  As  an  early  grape,  the  Creveling  deserves  much  consideration, 
especially  in  localities  where  but  oite  or  two  of  our  best  varieties  will  mature. 
IS  equal  to  the  Isabella,  and  at  least  as  early  as  the  Hartford  Prolific.    It  has  less 
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of  the  native  aroma,  and  does  not  drop  its  fruit  like  the  latter.  During  the  cold 
winter  of  1860-1  we  found  it  among  the  hardiest  of  vines,  and  we  think  it  will 
take  a  wide  range  of  latitude. 

Halstkad's  Patrkt  Hoe. — Last  winter  we  saw  at  the  American  Institute  a  new 
hand  hoe  or  weeder,  which  seemed  to  us  to  possess  merit,  and  we  recommended  that 
Uie  inventor  should  be  requested  to  have  it  manufactured  for  sale.  This  is  now 
being  done  by  Messrs.  Haines  and  Pell.     We  present  an  engraving,  which  will 


give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  implement  than  a  mere  description  by  words. 
It  can  be  closed  or  expanded,  and  thus  adapted  to  any  ordinary  width  of  row.  It 
runs  easily,  and  can  be  worked  by  a  boy.  We  have  not  given  it  an  actual  trial 
in  the  garden,  but  wo  think  it  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Mr.  Halstead,  the  in- 
ventor, is  a  working  gardener,  and  has  used  it  for  some  time.  We  believe  he  has 
produced  something  which  will  be  useful  to  his  craft. 

Raisinq  Coffes  in  Illinois. — A  correspondent,  writing  from  Nauvoo,  HI., 
asks  for  information  as  follows :  "  I  have  lately  seen  an  article  in  an  Illinob  politi- 
cal newspaper,  in  which  a  man  from  Effingham  County,  111.,  gives  an  account  of 
his  raising  coffee  there.  He  seems  to  think  that  he  will  be  able  to  raise  it  in 
good  quantity,  and  in  quality  nearly  equal  to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Can  you  give 
me  some  nearer  information  about  it,  or  is  it  perhaps  only  some  humbug,  as  the 
like  many  are  circulating  1" 

We  have  to  say  in  reply,  that  cofiee  can  not  be  grown  in  Illinois.  We  can  not 
say,  without  seeing  it,  what  plant  is  referred  to,  but  it  certainly  is  not  Uie  coffee 
plant.  That  is  a  tropical  plant,  and  can  only  be  grown  under  glass  in  this  cli- 
mate. 


Coal  Ashes. — These  are  often  wasted  on  walks,  or  left  to  accumulate  for  years 
in  unsightly  heaps.  They  are  not  without  some  value  to  the  soil,  and  should  find 
their  way  to  the  compost  heap  rather  than  be  wasted.  A  correspondent  suggests 
the  following  use  for  them :  "  As  coal  ashes  contam  but  little  of  stimulating  mat- 
ter as  a  manure,  it  is  scarcely  considered  worth  the  hauling  for  that  purpose ;  but 
applied  at  the  bottom  of  a  grape-vine  border,  or  below  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  as 
a  layer,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  it  pays  for  the  trouble.    Where  small  stcxie. 
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oyster-shells,  etc.,  can  not  be  easily  procured,  the  coal  ashes  will  answer  fully  as 
well,  or  better  even,  as  my  slight  experience  has  proved." — ^A,  K. 


A  DOZBN  Good  Annuals. — A  subscriber,  whose  letter  has  been  mislaid,  asks  us 
to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  a  dozen  good  annuals.  We  have  made  it  up  of  free 
blooming  kinds,  and  of  the  easiest  culture.  The  Schizanthus,  Asters,  Zinnia,  and 
Balsams  must  not  be  grown  in  close  masses;  the  others  may  or  not,  as  suits  the 
taste.  Here  is  the  list:  Phlox  Drummondii,  Mignonnette,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Schizanthus,  German  Asters,  Balsams,  Garkia,  Candytuft,  Ageratum,  Lobelia, 
(speciosa,)  Zinnia,  Portulaca. 

Mb.  Wooley's  Vinbtard. — Mr.  Caywood  has  furnished  us  with  the  following 
additional  facta  in  relation  to  Mr.  Wooley's  vineyard,  which  are  not  without  in- 
terest: 

^*  His  farm  contains  160  acres.  His  grain  crops  the  past  season  were  as  fol- 
lows :  oats  20  acres,  rye  and  wheat  15  acres,  and  10  to  com  and  potatoes ;  also  his 
usual  hay  crop.  Mr.  W.  is  now  over  60  years  of  age,  and  with  the  help  of  one 
man  and  a  boy,  hired  for  eight  months  of  the  season,  has  done  all  the  labor  of 
the  above  crops,  including  the  grapes  before  mentioned.  Mr.  Wooley  thinks  he 
has  devoted  one-fourth  of  the  labor  of  the  season  to  the  preparation  of  a  piece  of 
rough  land,  on  which  he  intends  to  plant  grape  vines.  He  also  says  he  had  some 
inferior  grapes,  which  were  not  included  in  the  four  tons." 


CATALOGUES,  Etc.,  Bkcbivbd. 


A.  J.  Caywood^  Modena,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. — Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Vines,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  the  Cream  Hill  Academic  School,  with  an  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, West  Cornwall,  Conn.  S.  W.  Gold,  M.D.,  and  T.  S.  Gold,  A.M.,  Prin- 
cipals.— ^In  this  institution  the  mind  and  body  are  alike  cared  for ;  a  practice 
much  to  be  commended. 

W,  Brown  Smithy  (successor  to  Thorp,  Smith,  and  Hanchett,)  Syracuse,  N,  Y, — 
Descriptive  Catal<^e  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Dahlias,  Ver- 
benas, Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  Plants,  etc. 

/.  J,  Mapes^  New  York. — Nitrogenized  Super-phosphate  of  Lime. 

William  Elliot,  81  John  St,  New  York.— Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  etc. 

/.  M.  Maiiison,  Jacksonville,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.— Descriptive  Catal<^e  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Also,  Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias, 
Petunias,  Geraniums,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  etc 

Lewis  ElUwarth  d:  Co,,  Du  Page  County  Nurseries,  Napierville,  Illinois. — De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  &c  1862-3. 
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The  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Feb.  &s  March,  1862. 
Daughaday  it  Renniion^  Newbui^h,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. — Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Bedding  and  Green-house  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Strawberries,  &c. 
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C0rresp0iiitnce, 


To  THE  Editobs  of  THE  HORTICULTURIST : — As  the  propagation  of  the  vine  by 
grafting  is  attracting  attention,  I  have  concluded  to  read  you  a  chapter  of  my  own 
experience.  There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  complete  success, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  attain  the  desired  end  only  by  a  friendly  interchange  of 
ideas. 

I  was  pleased  at  El  Medico's  partial  success,  as  narrated  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  Horticulturist.  That,  with  the  tough  subjects  he  had  to  work  upon, 
he  achieved  even  a  partial  success,  to  me,  seems  almost  wonderful. 

It  seems  that  success  in  grafting  the  grape,  ahovt  ground^  whether  before  or 
after  the  flow  of  sap,  depends  upon  many  conditions  and  contingencies ;  for  in- 
stance, some  families  of  vines  are  too  exuberant  in  flow  of  sap,  while  a  few  others 
are  too  weak  for  subjects  to  graft  upon.  These  conditions,  I  suppose,  constitnte 
the  objection — ^want  of  adaptation  in  texture  of  wood  may  be  partly  obviated  by 
El  Medico's  plan  of  cutting  obliquely  across  the  grain  of  the  stock. 

But,  permit  me  to  give  Mr.  Miller,  El  Medico,  and  the  rest  of  our  folks  my  ex. 
perience.  Last  spring,  (1861,)  in  April,  I  grafted  some  stocks,  Isabellas,  above 
ground^  whicli  I  had  previously,  first  March,  taken  up  and  heeled  in  to  retard  the 
flow  of  sap,  and  succeeded  in  making  two  out  of  twenty  grow.  Then  I  had  some 
wood  of  the  Delaware,  Diana,  and  Anna  varieties,  which  I  grafted  into  short  sec- 
tions— say  6  to  10  inches  long  of  Isabella  roots,  which  were  taken  from  the  ground 
and  grafted  about  the  first  of  June.  El  Medico  will  probably  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  thene  all  grew^  a  large  proportion  being  Annas,  a  sort  he  found  so  stubborn  in 
his  own  hands. 

My  theory  is  this ;  the  scions  were  well  kept.  The  roots  were  out  of  the  ground 
only  long  enough  for  grafting,  and  being  pliant,  unlike  stocks  above  ground,  were 
readily  made  to  fit  a  neatly  cut  wedge-shaped  scion  :  the  temporary  detachment 
of  the  roots  from  the  soil  and  cutting  them  into  sections  prepared  them  for  the 
mysterious  process  of  union  with  the  graft.  In  these  last  and  suooessful  cases,  no 
wax  was  used,  the  grafts  only  being  gently  tied  with  bass  matting.  They  all  made 
healthy  good  plants,  and  would  have  made  strong  ones  had  the  roots  been  i^  inch 
diameter  and  two  feet  in  length.  G. 

[The  interest  felt  in  grafting  the  grape  seems  not  to  have  abated  in  the  least. 
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El  Medico  has  struck  a  sympathetic  chord,  the  vibrations  of  which  have  been  felt 
throughout  vineyarddom.  G.'s  article  will  not  fail  to  interest  El  Medico.  The 
above  was  intended  to  have  been  in  our  last  issue,  but  the  season  is  such  that  it 
will  not  be  too  late  for  use. — Ed.] 
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Mb.  Pxtxb  B.  Mxab  : — Dear  Sir, — ^In  answer  to  my  letter  in  your  August 
number,  you  say,  "  In  respect  to  root-grafted  apples,  the  piece  of  root  upon  which 
they  are  grafted  gradually  dies^^  dsc.  I  have  seen  this  statement  two  or  three 
times  before,  but  I  confess  that  I  was  taken  aback  somewhat  at  seeing  it  from  the 
pen  of  the  Editor  of  the  Hobtioultubist,  it  is  so  contrary  to  my  experience.  As 
you  would  hardly  make  the  assertion  without  some  warrant  for  it,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  it,  unless  the  method  you  have  been  familiar  with  has  been  too  deep 
planting;  in  that  case  the  plant  would  of  necessity  put  out  roots  near  the  surface, 
and  as  tiiese  became  active  and  strong  by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
sun's  rays,  the  old  root  down  there  in  the  cold  dead  earth  might,  and  would  prob. 
ably,  die ;  but  as  1  plant  the  root  only  just  below  the  sur&ce,  the  root  I  think 
becomes  just  as  permanent  as  any  part  of  the  tree,  not  more  liable  to  die  than  a 
stock  grafted  one  foot  or  ten  feet  fh>m  the  ground.  And  why  should  it  be?  the 
root  and  graft  unite  just  the  same ;  the  layers  of  new  wood  are  formed  over  the 
union ;  and  when  the  tree  is  of  the  proper  size  for  transplanting,  it  is  difBcult,  and 
generally  impossible,  to  find  the  place  where  they  unite,  for  the  roots  come  out  all 
around  and  obliterate  it.  It  is  the  practice  of  all  good  nurserymen  in  planting 
young  stocks,  I  believe,  to  cut  away  a  part  of  the  root  as  well  as  the  top,  and  no 
intelligent  person  will  contend  that  it  is  indispensable  that  the  whole  root  shall 
be  planted.  The  question  arises  then,  how  much  of  the  root  must  be  left  to  secure 
perfect  health  to  the  future  tree  ?  I  should  say  eight  inches  is  enough  for  any 
thing ;  and  as  regards  the  apple,  I  believe  four  inches  will  produce  just  as  healthy 
and  durable  a  tree,  though  at  first  it  will  not  come  forward  quite  as  &8t.  The 
inference  then  is,  that  a  piece  of  root  eight  inches  long  is  better  than  the  whole 
root ;  and  if  it  is  better  of  itself,  it  is  certainly  a  better  subject  for  grafting.  But 
instead  of  grafting  the  piece  of  wood  eight  inches  long,  I  cut  it  into  two  (and  one 
I  consider  as  good  as  the  other)  and  graft  both,  and  it  passes  my  wisdom  to  tell 
why  a  piece  of  root  four  inches  long  is  sure  to  gradually  decay  while  a  piece  of 
root  eight  inches  long  is  better  than  the  whole  root  to  graft  upon.  There  may  be 
reasons  in  favor  of  budding  or  grafting  above  the  sur&ce  a  few  inches,  but  at  pres. 
ent  I  should  have  no  choice  were  I  to  set  an  orchard,  provided  they  were  well 
rooted.  And  this  brings  me  again  to  the  question  of  fibrous  roots.  You  say 
**  for  where  these  {i,  *.,  fibrous  roots)  are 'duly  present,  there  is  never  a  lack  of  the' 
other.*'  Mr.  Elliott  in  his  book  says,  "Grafting  on  small  pieces  of  roots  may  an- 
swer for  growing  some  varieties  in  the  nursery  ;  but  very  few,  when  removed,  are 
found  to  have  made  much  but  small  fibrous  roots,  and  when  planted  in  the  orchard  © 
require  staking  for  years,  and  rarely  ever  make  good  trees."    I  have  seen  some   II 
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suofa  trees  as  he  describes,  though,  judging  from  your  statement,  you  have  not,  and 
of  all  trees  I  think  them  the  poorest.    Yours  truly, 

G«o.  W.  Dbak. 

[We  owe  Mr.  Dean  an  apology  for  the  long  delay  in  the  appearance  of  his 
letter.  Put  aside  with  letters  from  Mr.  Bliss  and  others,  they  all  got  mislaid,  and 
have  only  just  been  found.  Our  means  for  preserving  letters  at  our  city  room 
have  hitherto  been  very  imperfect,  and  a  source  of  almost  constant  annoyance. 
In  regard  to  root-grafled  trees,  we  have  seen  so  many  in  which  the  root  had  died, 
and  the  tree  formed  a  system  of  roots  of  its  own,  that  we  are  not  permitted  to 
doubt  the  lact  We  long  ago  expressed  the  conviction  that  too  deep  planting  had 
much  to  do  with  this.  If  a  root-grafted  tree  is  planted  so  deep  that  the  stock 
puts  out  roots  of  its  own,  the  moment  these  assume  the  office  of  "  working  roots," 
one  result  will  inevitably  follow,  viz.,  the  gradual  decay  of  the  piece  of  root  on 
which  the  tree  is  grafted  ;  for  it  is  not  possible  for  a  tree  to  maintain  long  two 
systems  of  roots  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  one  or  the  other  must  gradually  give 
way,  or  cease  to  be  operative.  In  this  case  it  will  matter  little  whether  the  piece 
of  root  be  four  or  forty  inches  long,  since  it  is  subject  to  a  dominant  physical  law. 
If  you  plant  just  beneath  the  surface,  the  piece  of  root  becomes  permanent ;  but 
very  few  do  so. 

The  late  Mr.  Bridgeman,  one  of  the  most  observant  and  thoroughly  practical 
minds  we  have  ever  had  among  us,  considered  deep  planting  one  of  the  most  prev- 
alent and  disastrous  evils  in  American  horticulture.  He  was  mainly  right.  As 
a  matter  of  choice,  we  should  prefer  trees  worked  a  few  inches  high  on  vigorous 
young  seedlings.  We  can  not  perceive  what  there  is  in  our  statement  which 
should  lead  you  to  infer  that  we  have  not  seen  just  such  trees  as  those  described 
by  Mr.  Elliott.  AH  understand  what  he  means  by  his  "small  fibrous  roots;" 
we  have  seen  only  too  many  of  them.  There  is  nothing  in  our  statement  that  in 
the  least  conflicts  with  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Elliott.  Where  fibrous  roots  are 
'*  duly  present,'^  there  will  necessarily  be  present  also  all  needed  primary  roots. 
Do  you  not  understand  that  ?  In  healthy  plants  these  roots  always  bear  a  due 
relation  to  each  other,  according  to  their  kind.  Have  we  made  this  matter  plam 
to  you  1— Ed.] 

Mr.  Mxad, — I  have  about  forty  grape  vines,  planted  out  last  fall ;  they  were 
layers,  and  had  been  transplanted  one  year.  I  did  not  cut  them  much  last  falL 
Now,  would  you  cut  them  this  spring  down  to  three  or  four  eyes,  or  let  them  re- 
main as  they  are  ?    Truly  yours,  C. 

[We  would  now  cut  them  down  to  three  eyes.  If  they  are  strong  raongh  to 
carry  two  canes,  let  them  do  so ;  if  not,  rub  off  the  two  weakest  shoots  when 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  grow  one  cane. — Ed.] 


Editors  of  thx  Hortioulturist  : — ^Please  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  jour 
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hedge  admiring  readers.  Do  not  plant  the  Osage  Orange  where  the  Isabella 
Grape  has  ever  been  winter  killed.  Last  summer  I  saw  at  the  extensive  nurseries 
of  Smith  &  Hanohett,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  Osage  hedge, 
killed  the  winter  precedhig.  It  was  a  model.  Its  death  was  a  warning.  Part  of 
it  had  been  taken  up  and  replanted  to  Honey  Locust.  At  the  same  place  is  a 
Honey  Locust  hedge  of  the  same  age ;  it  stood  the  winter  very  well,  not  in  the 
letfst  injured.  The  Honey  Locust  takes  about  a  year  longer  to  form  a  hedge  of 
the  same  size  as  the  Osage,  but  it  laslg.  Mr.  Beecher,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  had  a  long 
Osage  hedge  killed  the  same  winter.  At  the  Syracuse  Nurseries  they  have  had 
the  Honey  Locust  under  trial  for  about  six  years,  and  are  well  satisfied  with  it. 
They  set  the  plants  at  eight  inches*  distance  in  the  row.  None  of  the  plants  have 
died  ou/,  as  predicted  in  Warder's  "  Hedges  and  Evergreens.'*  Horticulturists  are 
beginning  to  see  that  our  country  is  very  large,  and  it  will  not  do  to  recommend  a 
fruit  for  the  United  States,  but  for  some  particular  section ;  so  it  is  with  Hedge 
plants.  Where  the  Osage  will  stand  the  winters,  it  is  probably,  all  things  consider- 
ed, the  best  plant  we  have. 

Yours  as  ever,  Vixis. 

[Making  a  hedge  is  a  somewhat  serious  undertaking,  and  it  is  wise  to  ascertain 
the  hardiness  and  fitness  of  the  plant  to  be  used.  The  caution  of  Vitis  is 
timely. — Ed. 

Editor  ow  Hobticultdrist, — Supposing  several  Rebecca  grape  vines  trained 
to  the  raflers  of  a  shed  without  a  roof  some  six  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  would 
it  be  good  or  bad  policy  to  shade  the  Rebecca  by  training  the  Concord  or  some 
other  vine,  say  about  four  feet  above  the  roof,  or  rather  the  rafters  to  which  the 
Rebecca  vines  are  fastened  1 

Please  answer  in  your  May  number,  and  oblige,  truly  yours,  C. 

[We  should  consider  it  decidedly  bad  policy  to  shade  the  Rebeccas  as  you  pro- 
pose. Whatever  fruit  you  might  get  in  that  way  would  in  time  become  quite 
insipid.     A  grape  vine  makes  a  bad  shade  even  for  its  own  kind. — ^Ed.] 


Thrip. — ^Would  you  inform  me,  through  the  Horticulturist,  if  there  is  a 
remedy  or  (better)  a  preventive  for  the  thrip  f  I  have  two  graperies,  the  one 
built  twelve  years  and  the  other  ten  years  ago,  and  in  all  that  time  bad  no 
trouble  with  my  vines,  except  thrip,  which  I  can  not  keep  out,  either  by  syringing 
with  water  or  aloes,  nor  tobacco  smoke.  Thrip. 

[The  thrip  is  always  troublesome  and  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  We  have  tried 
several  remedies,  with  more  or  less  success,  but  the  best,  and  a  good  one,  is 
the  Giahurst  Compound.     We  would  advise  you  to  try  this. — Ed.] 


"EoYFT**  FOR  Fruit. — Editor  of  Horticulturist: — ^The  peach  buds  are  all  C 
^bt  here  as  yet^  (March  8,)  and  I  think  we  may  safely  count  on  a  good  crop  this    r 
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season.  Peaoh  growing  in  southern  Illinois  bids  ikir  to  become  a  lucrative  and 
extensive  business.    Apples  and  pears  also  promise  to  pay  well  here. 

About  $6,000  worth  of  fruit  trees  have  been  planted  in  this  county  during  the 
past  five  years,  mostly  from  Northern  and  Eastern  nurseries.  We  have  now  fiwr 
small  nurseries  in  Egypt,  established  at  different  points  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad. 

There  is  a  good  chance  here  for  money  making  in  the  fruit  business,  although 
the  greatest  results  will  be  attained  only  by  the  industrious,  practical,  intelligent 
pomologist,  with  business  tact,  and  considerable  capital.  Cotton  and  sorghum 
will  receive  much  attention  here  the  coming  season. 

Union  County,  JIL,  March  8,  1862.  A.  Babcook* 

[We  are  glad  to  hear  such  a  good  report  from  ^^  Egypt''  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  good  place  to  emigrate  to.  Let  the  people  go  down  into  Egypt,  and  muiti^y 
and  replenbh  the  land,  and  make  it  fruitful  in  all  mumer  of  good  things.  So 
may  it  be.  What  kind  of  peaches  are  chiefly  planted  in  Egypt  1  There  can  be 
no  doubt  you  have  a  fine  climate  for  fruit. — Ed.] 


Mr.  Mead, — ^Please  tell  mo  which  is  right  S.  says  if  a  grape  vine  stands  in  a 
damp  place,  or  low  ground,  and  does  not  do  well,  that  pasture  sods  tipped  or 
dumped  about  the  trunk  and  buried  two  feet,  allowing  the  foot  roots  to  remain  in 
the  damp  earth  or  wet  ground,  will  be  as  well  every  way  for  the  vine,  as  to  take 
my  plan,  which  would  be  to  lifl  the  foot  roots  out,  or  raise  them  to  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  then  put  the  two  feet  of  pasture  sods  about  them.  Please  tell  me 
what  you  think,  and  oblige,  very  truly  yours,  C. 

[We  think  your  plan  decidedly  better  than  that  of  S.  But  a  better  way  is 
not  to  plant  at  all  in  a  damp  place.  Grapes  grown  in  wet  ground  will  inevitably 
be  thick  skinned,  hard  fleshed,  and  ill-flavored. — ^Ed.] 


I  HAVE  been  paying  some  attention  to  the  strawberry,  and  would  like  to 
know  whether  they  could  be  sent  to  your  city  in  a  marketable  condition,  and  what 
the  following  varieties  usually  sell  at,  viz.,  extra  selected  berries  of  Triomphe  de 
Gand,  Hooker,  and  Wilson.  These,  according  to  my  judgment^  are  superior  to 
any  others  out  of  a  considerable  number  of  kinds  ihat  I  have  beea  testing.  What 
would  be  the  best  plan  of  packing  and  shipping  1  Can  you  give  me  the  natties  of 
some  commission  houses  that  deal  in  fruits  ?  Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  |wo- 
cure  colored  plates  of  fruits,  and  at  what  price  1 

By  answering  the  above  inquiries  you  will  very  much  oblige 

Masontown,  Pa.,  March  13,  1862.  Yours  truly,  G.  W.  N. 

I  am  making  the  peach  a  specialty,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see  something 
*  I  practical  on  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  in  the  Horticulturist.         6.  W.  N, 

[Strawberries  can  be  sent  to  New  York  from  your  place  in  good  maricetable 


condition.  The  kinds  you  name,  selected,  sell  for  from  25  to  75  cents  per  pint, 
much  depending  on  their  earliness  and  the  season.  Put  them  in  square  open 
boxes,  and  they  will  carry  safely  and  in  good  condition.  Water  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  land  carriage  as  a  means  of  transportation.  There  are  a  number  of  re- 
liable commission  merchants  here,  either  of  whom  you  could  safely  employ. 
Their  charge  is  usually  10  per  cent.  We  can  furnish  you  with  a  number  of  col- 
ored plates  at  reasonable  prices,  according  to  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Dewey  of 
Rochester  can  also  furnish  them.  Mr.  Hovey  might  probably  furnish  some. 
We  do  not  at  the  moment  remember  any  others.  We  shall  give  you  ere  long  the 
desired  information  on  the  Peach.  We  have  a  number  of  trees  trained  on  a  modi- 
fication of  the  cordon  system,  which  thus  far  we  are  decidedly  pleased  with. — Ed.] 


Mb.  Mbad  : — Dear  Sir^ — Will  the  cool  nights  and  frosty  nights,  or  the  degrees 
of  cold  that  we  generally  get  afler  the  15th  of  March,  do  any  injury  to  out-door 
grape  vines,  if  uncovered  as  soon  as  the  above  date  1  Bright  says  ^^  uncover  when 
the  peach  tree  is  in  blossom."  Judd  says,  *'  remove  the  covering  when  the  frosty 
nights  have  gone."  A  friend  of  mine  says,  "  he  does  not  believe  a  vine  can  be 
injured,  if  the  cover  is  removed  after  like  extreme  cold  is  over^"  If  it  is  better  to 
leave  them  under  the  earth  ov  straw  till  late,  say  till  the  middle  of  May,  please 
tell  us  why.  B.  C,  Jr. 

[No  harm  will  happen  to  your  vines  if  they  are  uncovered  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground ;  that  is,  no  harm  that  would  not  equally  happen  if  they  were 
left  covered.  The  only  danger  to  which  they  will  be  liable  after  this  time  will  be 
a  late  frost  when  in  flower,  and  winter  protection  is  no  safeguard  against  this.  We 
prefer  to  uncover  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  We  should  be  loath 
to  defer  it  till  the  middle  of  May. — Ed.] 


Messrs.  Editors  : — Are  you  aware  that  we  have  a  Horticultural  Society  in  our 
town,  or  rather  the  towns  bordering  on  our  famous  Newburgh  Bay  1  Such  is  the 
foct,  and  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  said  society  holds  no  mean  position,  in 
comparison  with  similar  ones  on  the  Hudson  River. 

This  society  has  been  in  existence  for  about  one  and  a  half  years.  We  have  had 
no  exhibition  as  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  trial  one  in  October,  1860,  where, 
to  use  the  expression  of  a  visitor  from  abroad,  we  "  eclipsed  every  thing  on  the 
Hudson.'' 

But  to  the  subject.     We  had  no  &ir,  as  1  observed,  last  year,  partly  on  account 
of  the  unsettled  condition  of  our  country,  and  partly  other  causes  unnecessary  to 
mention  here.     But  this  year  we  report  ourselves  around,  and  anticipate  that  we 
shall  be  heard  from  at  our  fall  exhibition,  on  the  24th,  26th,  and  26th  of  Septem-  i  [ 
We  liave  already  a  goodly  numt>er  of  members,  and  our  list  is  constantly 
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increasing  of  the  substantial  and  enterprising  men  of  our  vi<Hnity.  We  have 
chosen  for  our  society  the  name  or  title  of  "  The  Newburgh  Bay  Horticultural 
Society,"  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  its  opo-ations  will  be  confined  to  the  towns 
bordering  on  Newburgh  Bay.  We  hope  to  be  favored  with  your  presence 
and  encouragement,  at  the  time  of  our  general  fall  exhibition.  I  say  general,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  weekly  free  exhibitions,  which  we  hold  each  Saturday  from 
June  to  November.  These  exhibitions,  of  course,  will  be  but  small  affairs,  hard- 
ly deserving  the  name,  for  showing  any  thing  we  may  have  at  ike  tinu  that  we 
think  rare,  beautiful,  or  interesting,  in  the  way  of  fruit,  flowers,  <bc. ;  for  you 
know  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  horticulturist,  if  he  has  a  rare  or  interesting  pro. 
duction  of  hU  growth^  he  is  anxious  that  others  should  partidpate  in  his  enjoy, 
ment  of  it. 

Thus  far  for  the  present.  Our  society  commenced  under  so  favorable  auspices, 
we  hope  and  anticipate  it  is  destined  to  increase  in  strength  and  utility,  until  it 
becomes  an  institution,  as  firmly  established  as  old  Beacon  Hill,  that  with  silent 
grandeur  overlooks  our  beautiful  bay. 

The  officers  of  the  society  for  the  current  year  are :  President,  H.  W.  Sar- 
geant,  Esq. ;  Vice  Presidents,  O.  S.  Hathaway,  Robert  Sterling ;  Treasurer, 
Alfred  Post ;  Recording  Secretary,  Eugene  W.  Gray ;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
J.  C.  Rennison ;  Executive  Committee,  Daniel  Smith,  J.  H.  H.  Chapman,  Charles 
Dubois,  W.  D.  Barnes,  Enoch  Carter,  Daniel  T.  Weed,  J.  F.  Van  Vort,  Henry 
Cornell,  J.  M.  Barrett,  T.  H.  Roe.  Truly  yours, 

Newburgh,  March  17, 1862,  D.  Smith. 

[We  can  hardly  say  that  we  were  aware  that  you  had  a  Horticultural  Society 
in  your  town,  but  we  are  much  pleased  to  be  assured  of  the  fact.  Any  thing  that 
we  can  do  for  your  Society,  we  shall  do  most  gladly.  Do  not  let  any  thing  in-  j 
terrupt  your  yearly  exhibitions ;  least  of  all  this  mad  rebellion,  which  horticul- 
ture can  do  its  share  in  putting  down  by  growing  a  plentiful  crop  of  hemp.  You 
should  also  have  monthly  exhibitions ;  and  above  all,  conversational  meetings, 
especially  during  the  winter  months.  Newburgh  is  rich  in  material  for  forming 
a  Horticultural  Society  which  shall  be  preeminently  useful.  You  have  good  of- 
ficers, for  we  recognize  nearly  all  of  them  as  readers  of  the  Hortigulturist.  In 
your  President,  you  have  a  public  spirited  gentleman  who  will  not  let  the  Society 
die  on  his  hands.  Having  thus  all  the  elements  of  success,  you  have  only  to  unite 
in  a  resolution  that  you  will  succeed.  Our  good  wishes  you  have  abundantly 
—Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor  : — Please  cause  to  be  inserted  in  the  next  number  a  select  list  of 
Dahlias,  25  or  50 ;  the  best,  in  your  opinion,  and  oblige  a  subscriber. 
Sudbury,  Vt. 

[In  making  out  this  list,  we  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  placing  on  it  Mr 
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Richardson's  seedlings.  Among  those  named  below  will  also  be  found  some  of 
the  best  old  varieties,  and  some  very  fine  ones  of  recent  introduction,  as  follows  : 
Emma  Cheney,  Mrs.  Richardson,  J.  W.  Degrauw,  Carrie  Emmons,  Jeannie  Tom- 
kins,  Debbie  de  Gray,  Mary  Greene,  Triomphe  de  Roubaix,  Dr.  Duval,  Sir  II. 
Ilavelock,  Lady  Popham,  Grand  Duke,  Mrs.  Edwards,  Madame  Zahler,  Prince 
Albert,  King  of  Yellows,  Imperatrioe  Eugenie,  Lady  Paxton,  Empress,  Miss 
Caroline,  Pre-eminent,  Anne  Boyleyn,  Lollipop,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton* — Ed.] 

Dbab  Sir  : — Will  you  oblige  one  of  your  readers  by  stating  whether  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  is  now  in  existence,  and  if  so,  has  it  kept  up  its 
organization  without  interruption  since  it  was  instituted  in  1818  ? 

[The  New  York  Horticultural  Society  is  still  in  existence,  though  for  the  past 
three  years  it  has  done  little  of  public  interest.  We  can  hardly  say  that  it  has 
kept  up  its  organization  uninterruptedly  since  1818 ;  certainly  not  an  active  or* 
ganization.  Properly  managed,  it  might  at  this  moment  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  institutions  in  the  country.  If  it  will  be  of  any  service  to  you,  we  can 
give  you  its  years  of  activity,  aa  well  as  those  of  its  inactivity. — ^Ed.] 


Mb.  £DiTOR,-^Please  ask  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Canterbury,  what  plums  he  culti- 
vates so  successfully  for  market,  and  if  he  does  nothing  to  kill  the  bugs  except 
by  the  salt  spread  on  the  ground.     I  had  given  up  trying  to  get  a  good  crop  of 
plums,  except  by  Ellwanger  and  Barry ^s  method  of  jarring  the  trees  and  killing 
them.     I  have  planted  plum  trees  in  my  poultry  yard,  hoping  to  be  relieved  of 
the  trouble  of  killing  them  myself;  but  the  plum  crop  of  late  has  been  destroyed 
entirely  by  the  weather,  so  that  I  have  learned  nothing  by  my  experiment.     I 
procured  the  Lombard  plum,  to  see  if  the  saying  was  true,  that  the  curculio 
would  not  destroy  the  fruit ;  but  all  plums  have  failed  since  then.     One  more 
question :  Does  the  rosebug  destroy  the  grape  in  your  region,  and  how  do  you 
keep  them  off  when  they  swarm,  as  they  will  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years  ?    Last 
year  they  were  a  pest.     My  grape  vines,  except  those  trellised  on  some  building, 
were  covered  with  them,  the  fruit  entirely  eaten  up,  and  the  leaves  so  eaten  as  to 
look  brown.     I  had  been  told  that  rosebugs  would  not  eat  grapes,  it  was  a  mis- 
take, etc ;  so,  as  I  was  unusually  occupied  with  sickness  in  my  family  and  other 
matters,  I  concluded  to  risk  it,  and,  of  course,  lost  my  fruit.    What  is  the  rem- 
edy t     A  friend  of  mine  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  saved  his  grapes  by  shaking 
them  off  into  a  pan  of  water,  three  times  a  day  for  three  weeks.     But  that  is  a 
tedious  remedy,  certainly,  though  I  suppose  it  paid  him.    The  last  general  swarm- 
ing of  the  troublesome  pest,  some  dozen  years  ago,  an  amateur  fruit  grower  of 
Southwiek,  Massachusetts,  laid  his  vines  on  the  ground  till  the  cloud  of  insects 
passed  over,  and  then  tied  them  up  again.     I  suppose  we  shall  be  troubled  with 
them  another  year  or  two,  when  they  will  pass  by  for  a  time.     I  have  seen  no 
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notice  of  them  in  the  journals,  and  wonder  if  other  parts  of  the  country  are  vis- 
ited thus.  E.  A.  HoLCOMB,  Oranby,  Conn, 

[Will  Mr.  Barrett  please  supply  the  list  called  for  1  The  rosebug  does  destroy 
the  grape  in  oar  region,  at  least  as  far  as  ve  permit  it  If  persist^idy  killed 
they  will,  in  a  few  years,  become  so  lessened  in  numbers  as  to  give  comparatively 
little  annoyance.  Last  year  they  abounded  in  nearly  all  localities.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  knock  them  into  a  basin  of  water ;  it  is  not  so  very  tedious  as  would 
seem.  A  slight  tap  on  the  vine  will  cause  them  to  fall ;  but  the  basin  must  be 
held  within  a  foot  or  so  of  them  ;  for  after  fulling  a  distance  they  generally  take 
to  the  wing.  Your  friend  was  doubly  paid  for  all  his  trouble.  If  all  would  unite 
in  a  measure  of  this  kind,  the  rosebug  would  soon  cease  to  be  an  annoyance. — ^Ed.] 
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The  Society  met  March  25th,  President  Degrauw  in  the  chair. 

Among  the  flowei^s  on  the  table  were  a  beautiful  Double  White  Flowering  Al- 
mond from  Mr.  Dailledouze,  a  very  fine  Acacia  Drummondii  from  Mr.  Bridge- 
man,  a  beautiful  Bouquet  from  Mrs.  Humphries,  and  a  Dendrobium  nobile  and 
other  plants  from  parties  whose  names  we  forget.  1 1 

The-  subject  of  the  evening  was  Pruning.     Mr,  Quinn^  of  Newark,  opened  the 
discussion,  having  furnished  himself  with  trees  to  illustrate  the  subject.     After     i 
some  prefatory  remarks  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  he  said  :  | 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  tree  whose  habit  is  to  bear  fruit,"  will  flourish  i 
and  produce  profitable  returns  yearly,  unless  the  constituents  that  go  to  make  j 
wood  and  fruit  are  regularly  supplied  to  the  soil.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  Intel-  i  [ 
ligent  fruit  growers,  that  pear  trees  become  more  delicate  in  their  habits,  in  pro-  | , 
portion  as  the  quality  of  their  fruit  is  improved,  and,  therefore,  with  an  orchard  |  j 
of  choice  fruit,  greater  care  is  required  to  supply  the  necessary  ingredients  than  | , 
would  be  called  for  in  those  of  a  coarser  character.  The  idea  that  a  tree  once  in  1 1 
place  can  take  care  of  itself,  should  be  dismissed  from  the  minds  of  all  who  intend  1 1 
growing  fine  varieties. 

The  soil  should  be  disintegrated  to  at  least  a  depth  of  two  feet,  and  if  the  sub- 
soil be  tenacious  or  impervious  to  water,  underdraining  should  be  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  free  the  soil  of  standing  water  on  the  surface  or  around  the  roots.  No  I 
fruit  tree  will  maintain  a  healthy  condition,  when  its  roots  are  submerged  in  water, 
as  a  free  circulation  of  air  through  the  soil  is  absolutely  requisite  in  promoting  a  . 
vigorous  growth.  Various  opinions  are  held  by  growers  concerning  the  proper 
size  to  which  the  holes  should  be  dug  in  putting  out  pears,  but  my  own  belief  is, 
that  the  field  should  be  one  large  hole  filled  with  fine  earth.     I  can  commend  the  c' 
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following  rules  to  those  about  to  plant  trees : 
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Ist.  Pulverize  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  two  feet. 
2d.  Keep  the  soil  free  from  standing  water. 

3d.  Allow  no  unfermented  manure  to  be  placed  in  the  hole  at  the  time  of 
planting. 

4th.  A  soil  that  will  yield  sixty  bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre,  will  produce 
paying  crops  of  fruit. 

With  these  few  suggestions,  we  will  leave  the  soil  and  take  up  the  next  most 
important  branch  of  our  subject,  pruning.  For  the  pear,  the  pyramid  or  conical 
shape  is  preferable  to  all  others,  for  these  reasons :  Ist.  The  largest  surface  is 
nearest  the  ground,  and,  therefore,  the  less  likely  to  suffer  from  prevailing  winds. 
2d.  The  fruit  Is  less  injured  in  fulling  from  th^  tree.  3d.  Less  ground  is  shaded 
with  the  pyramidal  than  with  higher  and  more  spreading  forms  of  growth.  4th. 
The  trunk  is  not  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  the  flow 
of  sap  is  not  accelerated,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  These  few  reasons,  with 
numerous  other  advantages,  might  be  given,  but  these  mentioned  afford  sufficient 
evidence  in  favor  of  conical  shaped  trees. 

Two  years  from  the  time  of  budding  the  young  tree  is  ready  to  be  taken  from 
the  nursery  row,  and  consists  of  one  main  or  center  shoot  with  numerous  side 
shoots  or  laterals.  The  most  vigorous  of  those  are  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cen- 
tre shoot,  while  the  weakest  are  near  the  ground.  The  plan  of  pruning  should 
then  be  directed  to  check  the  upward  tendency  of  the  sap,  so  that  it  will  be  dis- 
seminated in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  tree,  to  develop  the  dormant  buds,  and  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  weak  branches.  I  will  remark,  that  in  setting  out  a  tree, 
the  weakest  side,  or  that  with  fewest  branches,  should  be  placed  facing  the  south- 
east, as  the  strongest  growth  of  wood  will  be  made  in  that  direction.  By  this 
means  less  labor  in  pruning  is  required  to  keep  the  tree  in  balance. 

To  prune  for  a  pyramidal  tree,  each  branch  should  be  longer  than  the  one  im- 
mediately above  it,  and  the  operator  should  encourage  an  upward  and  outward 
growth.  When  necessary,  a  bud  may  be  inserted  where  a  shoot  is  required  to  fill 
up  a  vacant  space.  Some  varieties,  such  as  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Lawrence,  and  Bartlett,  arc  naturally  inclined  to  form  a  pyramid  ;  their 
growth  of  wockI  is  regular,  and  consequently  may  be  made  to  attain  the  right  shape 
with  little  trouble,  while  other  kinds,  such  as  the  Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Morceau, 
and  Beurre  d'Amaulis,  are  more  difficult  to  manage,  owing  to  their  propensities 
for  irregular  growth.  For  the  first  named  kinds  the  cut  should  be  made  slantingj 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  shoot,  near  a  wood  bud,  or,  in  other  words,  the  operator 
stands  facing  the  tree,  cutting  from  the  upper  side,  drawing  the  knife  at  an  angle 
towards  him.  The  bud  in  this  case  should  be  on  the  lower  side  of  the  shoot,  so 
positioned  that  the  growth  from  the  bud  will  keep  the  tree  in  balance.  For  the 
latter  class  of  trees,  the  cutting  depends  on  the  position  of  the  shoots  and  buds, 
but,  as  we  said  before,  the  growth  should  be  encouraged  upward  and  outward. 
Owners  should  not  be  over  anxious  to  have  a  large  tree  in  a  few  years,  but  rather 
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endeavor  by  cutting  back  to  get  a  stocky  growth  and  strong  branches  near  the 
ground.  By  this  method  the  fruit  spurs  are  formed  on  the  trunk  and  near  the 
base  of  the  larger  branches,  and  therefore  are  not  liable  to  be  blown  off  by  heavy 
fall  gales. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  when  should  pruning  be  done  ?  The  best  an- 
swer to  that  query  is,  '*  Prune  in  winter  for  wood  and  summer  for  fruit,"  or,  in 
other  words,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  wood,  prune  in  winter ;  to  encourage 
fruit- bearing,  prune  in  summer.  At  each  pruning  the  same  object  should  be  kept 
in  view,  the  formation  of  a  cone,  open  enough  in  the  centre  to  admit  air  and  light 
freely,  and  sufficiently  compact  to  withstand  heavy  wind  storms.  New  beginners 
are  apt  to  permit  a  young  tree  to  overbear  before  it  has  established  itselfl  It 
always  proves  a  detrimental  practice,  weakening  the  constitution  of  the  tree,  and 
in  time  producing  disease  and  premature  death.  A  young  tree,  to  maintain  its 
healthy  condition,  must  continue  to  make  new  wood,  as  well  as  produce  fruit ;  if 
not,  it  will  soon  become  sickly.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  trees  badly  pruned, 
and  unfruitful,  sometimes  are  brought  into  bearing  by  either  ringing  tlie  bark,  or 
another  method,  which  consists  in  taking  a  straight  upright  shoot,  and  bending  it 
so  that  the  extreme  end  may  be  fastened  to  its  base ;  this  checks  the  flow  of  sap, 
and  fruit  buds  will  be  developed  on  the  upper  line  of  the  arch.  He  would  prune 
in  winter  for  wood,  and  in  summer  for  fruit — mostly  through  March  and  April. 

Mr,  T.  W,  Field. — I  bought  these  trees  to  fill  up  a  gap.  They  are  in  dilOTerent 
conditions  in  regard  to  form.  Most  trees  are  defective  as  they  come  from  the 
nursery.  Branches  on  a  pyramidal  tree  should  not  be  nearer  than  six  inches,  or 
more  than  a  foot  apart  The  branches  should  be  as  near  triform  as  possible. 
Cutting  should  be  done  when  the  sap  is  flowing,  so  that  the  wound  will  heal.  If 
pruned  in  the  &1I,  tl^  cut  should  be  higher  above  the  bud,  as  it  will  infallibly  die 
back.  Most  trees  on  Long  Island  lean  to  the  northeast.  All  the  food  that  enters 
into  the  structure  of  a  pear  tree  passes  through  its  leaders.  The  object  of  prun- 
ing is,  first,  for  shape ;  second,  for  leaves.  Would  not  root  prune  a  standing 
tree  ;  would  root  prune  the  one  in  my  hand.  Most  soils  are  shallow ;  those  on 
Long  Island  are  not  over  one  foot  in  depth.  You  can  not  pare  the  soil  so  close 
but  that  you  will  disturb  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  little  roots  seeking  suste- 
nance from  the  atmosphere.  If  I  wanted  to  produce  fruit  early  I  would  root 
prune.  Would  prune  when  setting  out,  but  would  not  prune  a  tree  growing.  If 
I  had  a  child  I  would  scrub  him  and  clean  him,  but  I  would  not  dig  his  heart 
out.  Would  commence  pruning  next  week,  and  continue  till  the  second  week  in 
May.  Branches  may  be  taken  away  occasionally  until  the  middle  of  July.  £ach 
little  rootlet  has  formed  a  place  for  itself,  and  would  not  keep  company  with  the 
others  if  they  could,  and  if  not  put  in  the  same  way  would  not  live. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Field  said,  the  Beurre  Diel,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
lerae,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  in  fact,  all  our  best  pears  do  best  on  the  quince.  The  Bart- 
lett  forms  a  poor  union  with  the  quince,  because  its  tendency  is  to  fruit  early  on 
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its  own  stock.  There  is  no  greater  ornament  in  a  gentleman's  grounds  than  a 
Bartlett  on  quince.  Would  plant  the  Flemish  Beauty  always  on  the  quince ;  it  is 
one  of  our  best  pears. 

Mr.  Fuller. — ^My  rule  for  pruning  is  to  cut  a  shoot  when  it  needs  it.  Would 
cut  a  vine  down  to  two  buds,  and  make  two  shoots  the  next  year.  The  thh*d  year 
train  the  arms  laterally,  and  take  out  the  buds  on  the  lower  side.  Grapes  grow 
on  the  wood  that  is  to  grow,  not  on  that  that  has  grown.  A  vine  should  not  be 
larger  when  100  years  old,  but  more  in  diameter.  Cut  the  shoots  from  the  arms 
to  two  buds.  You  will  get  a  spur  six  inches  long  in  twelve  years,  on  short- 
jointed  kinds.  You  can  make  one  vine  cover  half  an  acre  if  you  wait  long 
enough.  A  vine  will  bear  for  100  feet  if  kept  on  a  level.  I  can  not  get  a  good 
lower  bud  in  the  renewal  system ;  believe  the  arm  system  is  the  best,  and  do  not 
approve  of  the  new  ones. 

Mr.  Peek. — Why  are  two  arms  better  than  one  ? 

Mr.  Fuller, — ^Two  arms  are  not  better  than  one,  but  the  arm  system  I  think 
the  best.  The  best  fruit  for  wine  grows  nearest  the  old  wo6d.  I  do  not  think  it 
best  to  have  more  than  two  arms. 

Mr.  Peek. — Are  not  inexperienced  persons,  in  growing  to  arms,  apt  to  get  one 
stronger  than  the  other  1 

Mr.  Fuller. — Yes,  I  think  so.  A  trellis  should  be  at  least  six  inches  from  the 
fence.  Plant  your  vine  two  feet  from  the  trellis ;  bring  the  vines  together  at  the 
trellis.  A  variety  of  grape  vines  do  not  look  well  on  a  trellis.  Pinch  off  all 
laterals,  and  serve  them  as  you  would  politicians.  Laterals  are  called  thievesj 
and  if  not  pinched  out  would  rob  the  main  shoot.  Do  not  like  to  break  them 
out,  as  it  is  liable  to  make  dormant  buds  break.  We  want  as  many  leaves  as 
we  can  get,  and  have  them  healthy.  Rub  out  the  suckers  from  the  old  wood. 
Grapes  do  not  want  the  sun  ;  if  the  sun  strikes  the  grape  it  will  not  ripen.  Can 
get  color,  but  not  flavor.  Can  make  a  tendril  turn  into  fruit  by  pinching  off  the 
end  when  it  appears. 

After  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Mead  and  others,  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
the  Society  adjourned. 


The  Society  met  again  April  8,  Mr.  Howe  in  the  chair. 

Queifiion. — Which  are  the  best  12  herbaceous  plants  for  city  gardens  1 

Mr.  Fuller, — ^Dielytra  speotabilis>  blue  Delphinium,  Spiraea  fllipendula,  Double 
White  and  Double  Red  Lychnis,  DoubleWhite  Campanula,  Campanula  grandiflora. 
Oriental  Poppy,  Phlox,  Chrysanthemum,  Pentstemon. 

It  was  moved,  that  at  the  next  meeting  there  be  handed  in  a  list  of  herbaceous 
pliuata,  of  50  different  kinds. 

Queetum. — ^Which  is  the  best  time  to  lay  out  Arbor  Vitee  hedges  ? 
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A  member  answered  to-morrow  momiog  at  7  oMock,  which  Mr.  Burgess  en- 
dorsed. 

Mr,  BurguB, — I  used  to  kill  toads  in  my  strawberry  patch.  One  day  I  killed 
one,  and  it  contained  2  caterpillars,  4  snails,  20  wire-worms,  and  other  insects. 

Mr.  FulUr. — I  consider  every  toad  in  my  garden  worth  five  dollars.  They  o&n 
be  tamed.     My  toads  follow  me  in  my  garden,  they  arc  so  tame. 

Mr,  Burgess. — Would  like  to  have  sparrows ;  they  are  good  for  Dahlias.  They 
catch  the  larvae  about  the  flowers.  Go  in  for  forcing  a  law  to  protect  these  bene- 
ficial animals.  Prune  roots  ten  feet  from  body  of  tree ;  every  year  prune  them 
and  feed  them  ;  put  in  good  i*otten  manure.  Peat  is  good  for  a  winter  top  dress- 
ing. 

Mr,  Brophy, — No  matter  what  age  the  tree  is,  it  needs  root-pruning.  Why  ? 
because  it  multiplies  itself;  we  find  new  roots  that  are  necessary  to  it. 

Mr,  Fuller, — Root  pruning  increases  the  number  of  roots.  The  roots  are  only 
annuals ;  they  die  off.  No  tree  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  ground  without  destroy- 
ing the  roots.  All  stone  fruity  will  canker  if  broken.  The  strawberry  is  not 
generally  pruned.  I  cut  back  half;  they  can  be  set  out  more  easily  ;  they  feed 
better.  Strictly,  they  are  not  perennials ;  they  are  biennials.  Most  all  foreign 
strawberries  produce  stools  or  crowns.  Foreigners  lifl  themselves  out^  and  are 
killed  in  winter.  Strawberries  are  pistillate  and  Qtaminate ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  staminate,  though  we  have  got  a  way  of  calling  them  so. 

Mr,  Burgess* — ^The  most  essential  thing  is  to  prune  trees  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Do  not  approve  of  spades  or  shears. 

Mr,  Fuller, — A  cultivator  is  a  good  thing  to  use  in  an  orchard. 

Question, — ^Are  not  many  ornamental  trees  lost  by  not  being  pruned  at  the 
roots  ]  I 

Mr,  Fuller, — ^Trees  are  set  out  like  posts,  and  that  is  the  last  of  it.  If  it  was 
not  for  the  slops  in  gutters,  trees  would  not  grow. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Nyack,  exhibited  some  fine  paintings. 

*^  Neglected  Native  Fruits  and  Plants  '^  were  selected  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
the  Society  adjourned. 
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EXOTIC    PLANTS. 


PARSONS  &  CO. 

Invite  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  their  large  collection  of  well-grown 

Stove  and  Green-house  Plants. 

They  have  added  the  newer    FOLIAGE  PLANTS  and  FERNS,  and  feel 
assured  that  they  can  furuisb  all  at  prices  lower  than  the  eost  of  importation. 
For  New  List,  address  at 

Ap.*M.x.  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

AT 

liOW  PRICES. 


P-A.RS0  3SrS   <Sc  oo. 

Offer  a  fine  Stock  of  FBUIT  TREES  at  low  rates : 

Pears,  35c.  to  50c.      Cherries,  d5c. 

Plums,  35c.  Apples,  25o. 

Peaches,  20c.  Versailles  Currants,  20c. 

These  prices  are  for  large  and  handsome  trees.    Those  of  smaller  size  can  be  famished 
lower.     All  the  other  varieties  of  Fbitit  Tbxbs,  Gkapb  Yniss,  etc,  at  equally  low  rates. 

To  those  buying  in  wholesale  quantities  a  large  discouat  will  be  made. 

Their  Department  of 

ETSnaBEEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  ORNAMENTAL  TBEES, 

Deludes  all  the  finest  yarieties  of  the  latter,  and  more  than  200  yarieties  of  the  fermer, 
constituting  the  largest  assortment  of  Coniferous  PUmts  in  America. 

For  Catalogues,  address  at 

FLUSHING,  N.  T 

Aft.  a  Umj.i 
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All  the  best  new,  Foreign  and  Old  Established  European  varieties,  carefully 
grown  in  pots,  and  offered  at  extremely  low  prices. 

OUmNOS  and  ITTES 

of  all  the  Foreign  Grapes  furnished,    f 

JOBS  LAVBEBS, 

BOX  487, 
"•'•  wnjcnrcKKnr,  del. 


FILORBST    AM©   MMaSSRVW! A W.| 

878  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

AJLFRBiD  BRIDGBMAIV^ 

3Sro.   676   BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

T,  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

OZJ>  CA8TUEI  miZlSERIEa, 

GENEVA,  ONTARIO  CX).,  N.  T. 


J.  IL  THOEBUWr  &  CO.,  16  John  Street,  Hew  York.  Growen  and  Importet 
of  Osrden  and  Field  Seeds. 

■■■pt«»iiu«kA<Wtl^na^*,.,A«^ft«,    OM«Jogu«i  on  AppUeitloB.  iJ* 
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Hot  Water  Apparatusy 

FOR  WARMINO  •' 

COMPACT,   SIMPLE,   SAFE,   EPPIOIBNT,   AND 

HEALTHY. 

THOS.  PEOSSER  &  SON, 
28  Flatt  Btreet,  Hew  York. 

Mar.  Apr.  A  M«7. 


Nansemond  Sweet  Potatoe  Plants. 

A*«apefioit  «rt|cle,  at  i|i  y^s  p^    VslcIM.  |o  go  safely  l^og  cliKtan^ 
jL^OOO,  |2;  d^OOO,  ft ;  .10.(K)0  $15,  ^rjing  May  add  Jxuit^ '  0«r  ]^Aiila  ^ve 
given  much  satisfaction  In  Uke  Northern, States  for  many  years ;  having  proved 
the  praeti<^bility  of- raising  the  Smeet  Potita  ftfich  /arlher' north  than  haa 
been  gfeae*!!^  auppoaed. '  Godd'etof>s  44''Sidrtii.  *  8ena*f<5r  a  Orcolar. 

_  .    >  :G.  B.  HURRAY, 

CAR3SPATt6NS  AIJJD  ROSi^S- 

DAILLEDOUZE  &  ZELLER,      ^.^  . 
Comer  of  Yates  and  Myrtle  Avenues,  Brooklyn,  L.  I., 

Hftve  the  largett  and  he$t  coUef  tk>B  in  tl^e  country  of  a{l  th^  ne^  afid  eAotc«  varieties  of 

ROSES   AND   CA9N4TIQN9,    .        . 

AD  Unda  of 

FnUt  Ti%»ft,  l^nfe^'j^maU  Fruits,  etc, 

•t  the  lowest  iMee&    ' 
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Offer  for  U«  pmaoa  «f  IMS  a  Tcry  vxleiiihrf  a«d  ftlao  wp^lor  Miaoitmciit  of 

TRECiS,  lSHRrB8  AlVD  PLANTS, 

For  m1«  at  Te^f  low  prioei.    In  thU  ftodk  ara  ineliidad  a  vary  Utfgc  cmoniit  of  the  HaDdard 

frniU,  aa  ' 

APnSI  mBBQi  both  Dwarf  and  SUndard, 
PBAR       d<r  do  do 

GHBRRY  do  do  do 

AIM  Flun,  ?6mIi»  ftoiBM,  Apriooty  Vaottrine,  etc. 

All  of  th«  abova  are  very  fine,  well  grown,  itoeky,  and  of  the  moit  approTed  Tarletiei. 

Also  an  eztenftive  aMortment  of  the  unall  frulu,  aa  QnupMi,  new  varietieey  Delaware,  God* 
eord,  Hartford  Prolific,  etc.;  RaspbarriM^  BlaokbeniMb  ComuBU,  ete.  Aleo  Onit* 
mantal  Tiae*  ShnitMli  Bosaa.  GreenhoaM  and  Bedding  out  Flanta,  in  Terv  wide  rariety. 

Great  indoeementa  are  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  engage  aa  agente*  and  to  aealera  who  bay 
to  sell  again,  alio  ta  Knrserymen  who  may  wish  to  extend  and  replenish  their  stock. 

Thla  li  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  estabftshed  eoooerna  of  the  kiad  In  the  United  Sutes,  aad 
the  undersigned,  in  whose  name  the  business  is  now  represented,  has  been  a  proprietor  and  ths 
principal  maneger  now  for  many  ye#r#.  Gi^t  pains  shall  be  taken  to  please  customers^  both 
as  to  prlee  and  quality  of  stock.    For  particular  informaUon  see 

CATALOQUBl 
Ko.  S.— A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  8.— A.  DescripUTe  Catalogue  of  OrnameoUl  Trees,  Shmbe,  Boses^  Dehliaa,  Oraenhoose 
and  Bedding  Oot  Flasis,  eta.    Forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  eaeh.' 

STaaoma,  March  U,  1862.  WIL  BBOWV  BlOTHt 

ikffrfi  Alley.  SaeeesBor  to 8mith  A  Haaefaett 

~"        ~         MINTONS 

FOR  FLOORS  OF 

VESTIBULES,  HALLS, 

Oonaervatoriei^  eta, 

^;i  JLOMD  JVr  THE  CJiPMTOMs  AT  WtaSMFJT^TOJr. 

ALSO, 

GARNKIRK  CHIMNEY  TOPS, 


"W^ater  and.   IDraizi  Fipes 

AND 

PLUMBERS'  MATEMAIfl 

Of  0-yeirT  dmaoription  ft>r  8al«  br 

inililiER  A  COAXES, 

^.,,u^TiHm».  279  PE ABIi  ST.,  New  7oik. 
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BRUCE'S 


A  BOPEUOE  ▲BTIGLK  FMl 


The  Fann  and  the  Gar^eni  the  O^rohard  and  the 
Vineyard,  and  Plants  generally. 

This  article  has  been  in  us^  ih  GS&oada,  and  to  alimited  extent  in  portions  of  the 
United  States,  for  seveml  years  past ;  and  the  demand  for  it  has  increased  so  large- 
ly, that  Ihe  .Proprietors  have  been  indoced  to  establish  a  new  Au4o^y  9\ 

r   ,' 

Constable  Point,  New  Jersey, 

and  will  hereafter  be  able  to  meet  promptly  all  demands.  This  manure  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Montreid,  in  I860,,  in  tl^e  form  of  a 
Silver  MedaL  We  have  also  testimonials  from  various  intelligent  person  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  who  have  given  it  a  trial  during  the  past 
five  years.  For  grass  lands,  la^its,-cern,  graih,  hraits,  eto.,  it  has  a  speolal  value .; 
unlike  some  other  manures^  its  eflbftt  are  not  temj^iai^^but  it  leaves  the  soil 
permanently  improved.  The  proprietors  pledge  themselves  to  preserve  its  purity, 
and  to  make  it  of  a  uniform  character  throughout,  and  always  equal  to  the  sam- 
ples heretofore  sent  out.  ^  ^       .  . 

Directions  for  use  furnished  with  eaoh  paroel.    Send  for  a  Circular. 


PRICE, 
^40  per  ton;  '$4  per  teiMl  of  800  lbs.,  and  $1  p^r  bs«  of  86  Iba, 

QKUVSaXD  XSr  KSW  TOR)^, 

Factory  at  Odnetebile  Bolnti  Vfmw  Jerkey,  opposite  New  Brighton. 

Send  orders  to 

O:  W.  VAir  DOHEN, 
Har.  i2t        '  86  Park  Bow,  New  Tork- 
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PERUVIJiJir   QOANO, 

GOVERNMENT  BBi^ND  WEIOHT. 

Supei^oaphate  oif  Liine, 

Bone  Dust, 

Land  Plaster. 

-A.  IXynGrtfiT,  34'OIiff  St,  oor.  of  Pulton,  New  York. 

UOLkpr.kUMj     , 

NEW  PLANTS !        NEW  PLANTS!! 

BARNES    &    WASHBURN, 

SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS, 

HARBISOIV  SaUAIUBf  HIASS, 

(Four  miles  from  Boston,) 
Beg  to  inform  the  pnUio.  thst  their 

For  Spring  of  1882  (66  pa^et)  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants     Addraas 
Mar.  Apr.  <b  May.  BARRH9  A  WA8HB0RK,  HARRISON  SQUARE,  Mass. 

s  .  I  ■     ■ •  ■  J  ■       ■   «  .  «       ..  ...    -  ■  ■■ 

National  Agricultural  Warehouse, 

97  C01IKTI.A1VD  TREST, 

NEW  YORK.  '■< 


HAINES    AND    PELL, 


TREDWMLL  AND  PELL 
BENJ.  HAINES,  Eliiabetb,  N.  J.  06DEN  PELI^  Flushing.  L.  L 

Our  Store  in  Fulton  Street  baring  been  4^G|troyed  by  fire,  we  have  remorod  to  S7  Court 
land  Street^  where  we  shall  offer  to  tlie  trade  and  the  public  generaily,  an  entirely  new 
9todc  of  AgricuMnnl^^iinplMeiits  amdMichkitt  of  tUtttft  uAixiDik  wpgnnA  patmik 

Our  assortment  of  Gardener's  A  HorticuUuriiW  TooU  will  be  complete. 

We  wiU  fill  orders  for  the  best  FertiUuift  now  in  use. 

We  have  connected  with  our  business  a  department  for  the  Sale  of  Oardm^  JMd^ 
Fruit,  and  Flower  Sudi  in  great  yariety  and  of  the  best  quality.         ^ 

W«  pMT^htytUat  ^ur  seeds  iteS  be  trwtvtiinA'ua^ 
at  moderate  inices. 

We  shall  keep  for  Sale  the  best  Books  upon  /arming^  ffordening^  hoHieuUure^  w/htU- 
growing^  ete^  at  publishers'  prices. 

Also*  ^futtand  Ofnamental  TVeet  of  erery  descriptioD. 

MeiKhants^  And  FofmerB  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  and  oanunlnii  oor  stock 
before  putchAcdnjgfefaBeirbere.  QT  27  GOUBTLAND  STREET,  NEW  TORK. 

HGh.8t. 
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AGBIOULTITRAL  .iGBiPLSaCSFrS. 

A  <300D  ASSOfRflMENT, 
FOR  6ALB  B  Y    . 

JL.  LOlSTGhETT,  34   Oliff  Street,     ' 

Mch.Apr.AMay  CORNER  OP   PULTON,  NEW  YORK.  r-  -  '^ 

823  Canal  Street,  neax  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

SUPBRXOR  flitiwl'O  made  to  measure  $18,  $21,  and  |94  per  dozen.  ^ 

^gr  Family  supply  store  of  Bosoms  Collar^  and  WHstbands  for  SUit  Maklag,  at^edneed 
pvieea  A^  }Ibo. 

TEETH 

Upon  Allen's  SygUfaa, 

GUI  BB  OBTAOIBD  ilX 

No.  22  BOND  STBEST,  VEW  YOBK! 

By  tbbmtlMd  the  TSBTH,  GUMS,  ROOF,  BodBXJQM  of  the  mouOi  era  all  iruthMy 
lepresented,  reflectiiig  those  ddicate  tints,  shades,  and  fonas  peculiar  to  the  natural  or^an^ 
thus  coDceallog  from  the  obsenrer  the  human  agen(^  in  fbrming  thenu  This  we  positrr^ 
aoeompliBh,  as  evinoed  by  our  numerous  patrons.  The  natural  expression  of  the  mouth 
and  onginal  contour  oTtbe  ikce  can  also  be  restored,  which  lejuf^natss  the  wiui^s  dwek. 
.    AdeBcriptiYepampUetmaybeobtainedbyaddre8ragDR&J.ALIi£NASON,aB<boteL 

ION  A  VINES. 


The  fifth  effitioQ  of  the  Sluatrated  Catalogue  k  now  ready,  and  win  be'aaat  lo  aD  i^UaanlB 
for  two  three^eent  itampa. 

It  k  a  comprehenalTe  trealSae  on  the  management  of  the  Vine,  and  the  et^HuuiMpj  eiigM?- 
lags  are  the  beet  erer  prepared  for  the  pnrpose,  and  the  only  ones  which  are  true  lo  wdmm. 
The  deicriptions  are  trustworthy,  and  comprise  all  the  valuable  Yarietiei. 

PeecripttTe  Catalognee  with  directions  for  planting,  etc,  sent  for  one  stamp.  Separate  priee 
Bfli  sent  to  agents  and  those  who  wish  to  form  clubs. 

My  stook  of  Thiea  is  Tery  hirge,  and  of  the  best  qualify  erer  offered  either  lor  gatden  or 
fluayard*  and  prieee  are  exteenly^i^ 

My  stock  of  the  Brerbearing  Mulberry  Tree  is  of  rwnarkabla  eaccUiaee,  ZhoaetwD  yeaie 
•Id  Md  xoot  praaed  AM  diierfftg  pnMar  eUsntion. 


0.  W,  GRANT, 

■  y^  ^  .ZONA,  NEAR  PSSKSKILL, 


OiCtC  WeM  CkMtwr  Co.,  R.  T. 
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Ghoice-  ]Sre\?sr  Books. 

SnburlNui  Parks  and  Gardnt  tf  9bA  ■  foy  iftjUig  ootk^os  dr* wn  to  a  seaie,  so  Cord  PTit 

Omuitry  HdiiMf»  Tfllaip  Ont^biiildiiigi,  ter,  Mar  ?axia,  gr^t  variety,  loo     " 
Gity  and  CoOBtiy.  Gardaaa^  Snglftad— bjr  J-  CL  JUmdonr-sereral  bandred  EDgraviagi^ 
LandlOapa  Oafdeilillg'by'  Bc^wnUig^,  London,  Repton,  Oilpla,  had  otbeHi* 
Book  of  fho  Gardon,  by  Charief  Molntoih— 4  Tok^-^pkadid  work. 
VorA  Amaiioail  SylTap  by  Miehauz  a  Nattall,  6  Tols.,  Colored  Plates. 
Arboretam  Ot  VrattoetUli  by  J,  C.  JUmdim— 4  ToU.-refch  of  Text  aad  Platee. 

Xneydopediaa  of  Flanti,  Gardening,  Ao.,  by  J.  c.  Londoa. 

Boantiftll  Leavod  Plailtl--Hittory,  euUnre,  jyropagadoa,  kt.    60  Colored  Platee. 

Soio  Oardem  by  Won.  Paoi,     *'  U 

"     Annnali*"  "  "  of  aew  Tarietiea    4 

"     Amatanfi  Ohuda^  by  Thomae  BXyen,  7th  SdiUon. 

Svitfo  Adommont  for  Hornet  of  Taate,  A^H  direetioas  for  the  management  of  the 
Aquarioi,  Wardian  and  Ptopoffoting  Cam,  Room  PUmit,  Oardtn,  At, 

Garden  Favoritei,  HUtory,  Culture^  Ptopagaitkm,  d^    Colored  Platee  and  Engraving^ 

Vlowen  and  Planta — Culture  of,  by  ^m.  Oleony— etandard  work  on  this  enbjeei. 

Flower  Garden  and  GteenhOftl^        "  falldirecMone lorinaaaging, 

Fmit  aad  Tegetablei,  *  ^    "  »   -     u      u       » 

Propertiei  of  Flowera  and  Planti,    "  t<»  Exhibition— standard. 

"  JrtdtiittidT^tighlw,  "• 

Quilee  Garden  Flowers,  by  Jae.  Andrews — Culture,  Ac.     12  Colored  Plates. 

Brery  lady's  Gnida  to  hte  own  Green*boiis»-^u  direeUons-^CoioNd  Piatas. 

In«Door  PlantV"- bow  to  grow  them — ^best  mode  and  Tarietiesw  " 

Wild  Flowers-*-H^^i'7»  varieties,  and  how  to  gather  them.  ** 

Weedl  and  Wild  FUrpns,  by  jLady  WUkinson— ases^  legends.  ^ 

Wild  Flowers  of  BnglaBd—R«T.  Toyas,  i% 

Ferns,  Mosses,  dbo.^  by  Thomas  Moore— Culture,  Ae.  22       " 

Qrohid  Xannal,  by  Appleby,  **       Tarieties^  Ae.    lUastrated. 

Grower's  lUtMiial  by  WilUas—d#oription  91  260  pVln^    Cokred  Platee. 
Faxton's  Botanioal  IHotCotiary-T^^tory^  Culture,  ik.,  of  all  k%owa  plants. 
Cknrdon  Training  of  Fmit  Trees — fun  direotions  for  the  most  suceeseful  plan. 

Peaoh  and  Veotazine  and  Strawberry  ouHnre,  for  outdoor  and  in-door  growing. 

IQniatlire.  Fnut  Gft''4ftn,  by  T.  Rivers,    pyramidal  apd  Bush  trees,  and  root  proning. 
Town  Oarden-'-'how  to  manage— what  to  plant — how  to  plant,  and  when  to  plant. 
Wardian  Oases— faU  desonptloa  of  t^em  by  the  originator.  Dr.  K  B.  Ward. 
iipMSAMi—Birdi,  But,  Inncts,  MimrtUs,  SkelU,  Ac. 

All  the  New  and  Standard  Works  on  all  subjects  for  the  OUy,  the  Country,  and  the  8ea-nde, 
AU  CAa  nmo  Foreign  and  AmeriecM  hook$  received  oi  ioon  a$  iuved. 

Subsoriptions  reeeired  for  FasfCH,  Enolxsb,  and  AicxaiOAV  PmoniOALS.  Specimen  copies  esn 
be  seen.  Naw  oa  olo  woaxs  obtainkp  ob  mpoaTEo  to  oaon.  books,  MAGAXnris,  arc,  aousn— 
aAaM,  GXBOULABS,  CTO.,  pancTSD.    Ostalogues  of  Foreign  and  Amerloan  Florists  and  Seedsmea. 

Agent  for  the  Sale  of  CSiamberlain's  Patent  KOSS  Baskets  for  ftrowing  Plants,  FWitti, 
and  Flowen— the  greitsst  ooTalty  of  tfaa  day. 

Also  for  Eberhardt's  Patent  Xet^Uo  Flower  Pots,  FerBOasea»Haiiginf  Baib* 

etSy  Propagating  .Oases^  ^^  Wutifattyon^aeiented  in  imitation  of  French  Cblaa. 

Orders  reoelTed  lor*  M  kinds  «/  choice  TVms;  PUtnU,  SkruU,  Phnt-trt$%,  Vum^  P1nm% 
SMk,  ^1  itom  the  best  Nurseries  tnd  Florists. 

CL  &  MTLLKR,  Eortiealtaral  Afsney, 
Ko.  29  BROADWAY,  NEW  TOBK. 


ffarhpiUtmat  AdvfirUsung  ShetL-^May^  ISflB^ 


CEMENT   ROOFING. 


GUTTA 
CEMENT 


cmUPESTnA 
■MtJpURABU 
BOOrUfOlaaM. 
rimaauAWATBB 
Fi»w.  AmIM 
tolf«w  aHToU 

■uA  Mni    to  art 


er-H'^ 


Ml  dl. 
f»raM. 


JOHNS  A  CBOSIiST, 

•OU  MAUVVACTURtRR. 

78  WIXXIAM  STBBBT, 

(OOKMSR  UBBBTT  BT.X 

KEW  TOBK. 
•    8t»4Jbr*claMir. 


PERCHA 
ROOFING. 


JOHMS  <Sc  OROSLE'YS 

IMPROVBD 

GUTTA  PERCHA  CEMNET  ROOFING, 

Hm  been  thoroaghly  tested'  io  New  York  Cfty,  and  all  parts  of  the  United  Statea^  Canada, 
West  Indies,  and  Central  and  South  Amerioa,  od  balldings  of  all  kinds,  and  has  proved  to  be 
the  Cheap«ft»iid  Most  DuraWS  Itooii^  IttniserUifli-eirtlyi'efperff  a  fife,  Water,  Weather 
and  Time  Proof  covering  of  Roofs  iji  all  Kinds.  TFie  cost  is  only  one-half  that  of  tin,  and  it 
is  tviee  as  durable.  It  liaabeenappnored  by  the  B'nitod  Stat^i  Ooriferftinent,  and  appUed  to 
pQbKe  boUdings  generally. 

LIQUID  GUTTA  PERCHA  CEMENT, 

Tor  Coating  Metals  of  all  kinds  whren  exposed  to  the  action  of  th«  weather,  ahd  fof  preserr- 
ing  and  Repairing  Metal  roofs  pf  all  kinds. 


FOR  SALE  BT  THE  BARREL. 


is  eement  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  preser^atioo  of  Iron  Railings,  Stoves,  Ranges^  Safes 

cultural  Implements,  «e.;  als»faryirtfal  Mafinfiietiirers'  use. 
rhe  materials  are  shipped  i^ith  full  printed  directions  for  applicatloji,  ready  for  UM^  ftnd  eaa 
applied  b^  any  one.  Jxo  heat  is  reqii^  io  making  applieation. 
Pull  descripUTe  Circulars  and  Prioe«  will  be  furnished  on  application.    Agents  wanted. 


ThU 

Aiffici] 

The 

Full  descripU' 


application.    Agents  wanted. 

JOHNS  &  CROSLEY,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale  "WardiouBe,  73  William  Street,  {Cor:  nbaiy,) 

raw.  TORS.- 

90HR8  it  CROSLBT,  ^LB  MAITUFACTUSEBS  OF 


AMSMCiklF  CK 


CrLTFS, 


THE  STRONGEST  GLUE  IN  THE  WORLD 

^WOOP,  IiSATHSB,  aiiAJ98,  CHUT  A,   ICABBLB,  FOBOBZiAZN,  AZiABASTBB, 

OOBAX,  XFOL.  mOL 

la  the  only  ariiele  of  the  kind  eTer  prodaeed  which  will  stand  water. 

78  •WiUiam  St.,  New  York. 

ptr  Twaiily«fiTe  GentsMjer  Bottle— For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  and  Storekeepers  generally 
thK>agbout  the  country.    Liberal  diseonnt  to  the  trade.  ICsr..  VHk, 
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WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

FRUIT  TBEES  "fall  varieties. 
CIFYAHOGA  K^^p*f  vines,  Btron^  ovtr^oor  pbukU 
BULAWABB  iitid  no  other  vnrieties. 
HYEEOREENS  ^  t  other  OrnamenUl  Tree^ 
lOSES.  9HEUBS  ^^nd  Herbnceous  plants. 
OITREAJffT  AUB  BERRT  plants  of  all  varietiw. 
S^iOOO  FEACH  Tr>«s  that  cannot  be  excelled. 

Best  Quality  and  Lowert  Frioes. 

ParUes  intending  to  plant  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  eaU  or  write.    Swd  for  OatakgM 
Addr«sito 


EDWABB  TATLOB, 


Feb.  Mar.  April  A  May.  Nunerymaxii  Oleveland,  O. 


DENTISTRY. 


6  BOND  STREET,  near  Broadway, 

Perform  every  branob  of  Dentistry  in  the  most  scientific  manner.  Teeth  extracted  nnder  the 
Chemieally  Fmn^  iMwoform,  mlkoui  pain  or  donffefi  peau^ftil  leta  f^«i  ftO  to  $20.  Gold 
fillings  from  f  1  to  f  8»  warranted';  Bone  and  Amalgum  50  cts!  to  |1.  Cbltdren's  Teeth  attended 
to  and  regulated  in  the  most  careful  and  economical  manner.  Sensitive  teeth  treated  and 
filled  without  pain. 

Refers  to  Dra.  J.  O.  Pond,  W.  N.  Gilcbbibt,  J.  Woistxb,  Z.  S.  Wkbb,  and  Rev.  Drs.  Iraic  Ptt- 
Bia,  JoxL  Paxkkb,  and  8.  BuaoHAan.  Ipr.  tee. 


SUMMER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

CDMPBISINO 

60  first  named  varieties  of  Bosn,  from  f S  to  |4  60  per  doaeii. 

100  do  do'  YKaBKHAa,  $1  per  doaen,  $6  per  bun/ 

100  do  do  DAHUika>  Sum  f  1  -M  t«  f  3  per  dox. 

40  do  do  Pjttoxtt,  |fi  per  dos.  -     * 

100  do  do  CaBTSAimiEMuica,  $2  per  doB.»  $14  par  ban. 

24  do  do  Fuchsias,  |1  50  to  $8  per  doz. 

40  do  do  PKLABOoioiJiia,  fhioiJ92  to  $4  per  doa 

.     8.  ^  •     do  .        do  BEHomtopja,  $1  60  pe?  dou 

40  do  do  Cabnations,  $1  50  p«r  doz. 

24  do  do  TmwK  CAmATioits,  |HI  per  doi. 

24  do  do  TRuiTAur'a  Asxxxa,$l  j>er  doL 

12  do  do  ANTiRBHiNuica,  $2  per  foz. 

Q^  No  charge  for  Baskets,  Boxes,  or  PaQ^ing .  ,  lOjnr  i|S|ial  liberal  discount  to  the  Trade,  or 
to  purchasers  in  quantity. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue^ 

PETER  HENl>fiRSON, 

Jersey  C3ity,  N,  J, 

6ample9  at  9  John  Stretl  New  York.  ^  * 

;   Apr.  4  May.    :; 


BarticuUurise  AdveHuing  Steel— May,  1863.  11 

^    Ta.NtmseRYMENi 

I  will  contract  to  collect,  |Mick.an4  deliver,  at  the  Railroad  or  Expreea,  the  following  list  of 
good  wild  planta  in  good  condition  for  edb  tranflhipmait,  at  prieee  and  siiee  annexed. 

KAI.KU  AaovRifOUA 4-18'*$40pffM. 

5prlniiL 


800AB  MiPLS,  (Acer  teecliailnttm,)  4-lS  In.  |8  p«r  M. 

KSD  Miru,  (AMr  Riibnim,). .  TT?:   4-n  *•    4  *• 
Wawfui  WeoD,  (Aetr  VmamglngA' 

cumA 4-M*«  10  " 

BncaMnfw  Americanvm,) 4-lS  **    4  •« 

Wans  A§B,  (rrmslniii  ««     ) 4-19*'    ft  *' 

TsLum  BiM»»(BatalaKsodn,)..   4*44  ••    8  ** 

Wun  BncB,    (    *•     Popollfolto,)  10-14  "  10  ** 


8WBT  Wmbma  ComBtoDlm  Aiplenfo- 

Ba,) lO-H"  10    •• 

oprnaa* 
laoDonnBaoa  Niii»fix>BUM,  (Asa- 

UaNod,). 4-W"  40per]f. 

Oprhno. 

.  Lativolu, 4-S4  **  40perM. 

Oprbaa. 


BnatfA  TCMntoav ^-^  *•    S 

Warn  Pns,  (Hnai  Blrobnt,) 4-12  "     0  ptr  M. 

BAUAMFimVCAbleaBabamea,)".-    ^^^  •«     0  ** 
5,000  BALtAM  FiM,  ooe  year  traoe- 

pUnted, 10  •• 

Hbhlock,  (Ablet  CanadeoibO^  ...4-18**    a  *• 

Whitb  Snivoa,  (Ablet  Alba,) 4-18**     0  *< 

Tamaeac,        X  *•      Americana^  4-18  "    B  *• 

Abbob  Ttr^  (Tb^la  OeoHeaUlb,).  4-18  *«    f  *' 
10,000  ABBoa  YRiBi,  1  year  irant- 

planted, TTT...: ft  *• 

Rid  Okdab,  rJonlperit  TtrglnUfla,!  4-18  *<  10  ** 

JraiPBB,        (       ^        CommuBli,)  4-18  •*  10  »• 


I  win  alBO  sdl  60,000  grafted  Apple  roots,  sia$idard  wrta,  packed  in  good  condition  for,  |6  00 
per  M.  N.  B. — Gitc  the  dlrecttons  fot  shipping  and  address  unmistakably  plain.  On  all  orders 
of  $10  or  less,  adrance  payment  will  be  required ;  on  all  over  $10,  26  per  cent' advance.  On 
all  orders  of  $60  I  wiU  make  a  discount  of  6  per  cent ;  on  $100  or  orer  10  per  cent  disooant  I 
ahall  hold  myself  aooomi^ble  for  no  dltlay  or  rttcideni  after  a  bfll  has  been  properly  riiifped. 

Mch.Ap.AMay.  Addreas,     ARCHIBALD  8T0HE,  BJnghamptoDi  Broome  Co.>  J.  T, 

BEIDGEMAN'S  COLLECTION 

OP 

New  and  Rare  Bedding  Plants, 

PAaTIO|}LABI,t   nnOMBID  IM  GATAUML'K  NO.  6. 

^■m#MrfiAfl^  B&INJNlfi  BAIIXB  and  OOMBTi  represented  in  the  December  number  of 
the  London  Jlltutrated  Bouquet,    Price  $1  60  each ;  $%  60  for  the  two. 

HEWFaOHSIAS  in  19  choice  Tarieties.  60  cents  each ;  $4  60  per  dozen. 

jrOCiaalAS— selected  Tarieties,  20  cents  each ;  $1  '76  per  doxen. 

VAItCBOATBD  LBAVBD  ^IBRAHTOIdft  from  26  cents  to  $1  60  each. 

NBW  20NALB  OBRANIUMB.    Price  60  cents  each,  or  $8  for  eiglit 

SOKAUa  OHRANIUBm^-seledted  Tarieties,  20  cents  each ;  $1  60  per  dosen 
••  ■  WOSBqAY  section,  26  and  60  cents  each. 

TRAOiRANT  OBRAMICUMB,  16  cents  to  76  cents  each. 

NEW  PAWTiTAB,  60  cento  each,  to  $6  per  dozen. 

DAmJAfl^-telected  ▼sretles,  26  cents  «ich;  $2  60  per.dozen. 

jaaJuk>TlU>^nn    ehdce  kinds^  16  to  85  cents  each. 

rjBrjcuntAH  ■  several  superb  hew  varieties,  16  cento  to  60  cento  each.  • 

GBRTBAirXBBBflTMn     ii  splendid  collection,  16  cents  to  80  cento  each. 

aAIiVXA8»  TmANTAJKAM^  and  other  popular  VetbDZm  PZiAHTB  of  all  the  best 
Tarietiei^  at  moderate  TBtem 

Goods  earefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  all  parto  of  the  copotry. 

Catalogues  sent  to  all  endosiog  a  stamp.  -      _    •  ^^      ^^^ 

/    AJNn>R£W  BRIDGEttULN, 
Apr.  A  May. 878  BrQaOway^  JVieuf  Yark. 

LOira   ZBL^^D  F0TTBR7, 
DSADT  AID  WATES  PIPIe  ICAHITV ACTOBT,  ft  TEEKA-OOITA  W0BX8. 

NORTH    SfiVCNTH  9T9IUrr,  WILLI AMSBURQH. 
IMrOlSi  Mb.  Sy^ffaaHliasi,  Hew  Yort^  aa*  y  Osnrt  gttaet,  awoMya. 

Praia  Ptpci,  for  sgn Wfnoa  oCvatortem  MBBrvoln,  iprtoff,  poadi  and  nllla-alto  ft»r  8«wcrafla,  Ad^Hot- 
Jr,  eu.,  powcMipM  fciisi  ■M»ji  PMailrVj^iaperior  to  Iron,  aad  warraated  Indeatnietlblt.     Also,  LaadDraln 


r  Pant,  cairtai,  water  Cooien  and  mten,  Batn  Brieki,  Ac.    vn\ 
Qfiodf^p9F^f9^^oM>'9t4  9hipped  to  all  partt  of  the  oowUry, 
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FLORISTS-   B^IjO-W^EIRS 

OF  FIRST-CLASS  QUAUTr. 

The  following  kind*  are  Mved  from  fint-clftM  MleetioM^  ineludinff  iha  finest  foreign  and 
home  grown  Tmri«ti«t,  and  arer  oflered  ae  raralne  productions^  obtained  frem  the  most  orna» 
mentaiand  jBif«ctive  ipeeles  and  varieUet  in  eaeh  leo^aii  or  tribe. 

Th«  number*  refer  to  th^  potitlon  la  the  Catalogue,  to  which  the  reader  li  referred  for  a 
more  particular  deaeriptioo,  with  mode  of  culture.  Catalegues  mailed  to  all  applieaata  en- 
elo4ng  a  three  cent  etamp. 

Frim  Per  FachL 
166.  AZmumtNtrM  MAXUB,  from  tU  belt  named  flowery       ...        10 

200-224.  AffTBBB,  exhibition  TaHetiet, 10  to  SS 

280.  ATJBXCXJImA,  iaved  from  fine  price  Tarieties,      ^       •       •       *       •       *        86 
287>288.  BATifl4MS,  yery  beautiful,  the  beet  in  culture,      r        •        -        *        -    85 
260-264.  CALCBOLARZA.— Their  varied  foliage  and  richly  marked  fiowere  ren- 
der them  indispeneable  for  greea-houie  and  conaervatory  deearaUott,    -    25  te  50 
870-871.  GaRTBJUKTBBUJJU,  large-flowered  and  pompoae  ▼arietles,  25 

880--881.  VMtiiwAHXA,  Mved  from  a  colleetioii  of  many  named  varietiei»    -       •    25  to  50 

411.  OOCKaCX>MB,  from  lelected  plants 10 

454-492.  GABNMlSOa  and  FlOOlSDa  PXNXB^eompri^gaU^loiaftiidedee- 

tion^ 25to50 

578.  FirCHSZAajiaved  from  the  finest  new  Tarietiee,  •  25  to  50 

598-508.  OBRANZUM;  saved  from  the  finest  EggllBh^  French,  q)otted,  and  ianey 

fiowers. «*-25to50 

617.  OLAPIOLUS,  from  the  most  magnificent  Tarieties  in  cultivation,  •        •    25 

624-625.  OLOXINIA,  saved  from  the  finest  select  and  drooping  varieties,  25  to  50 

704.  HOZiLYHOGKS^  all  saved  from  the  finest  named  show  flowers,  -  -  .  25 
911.  Mim%h»U9,  fioe,magnifleenUy  spotted  and  Wotehed  floe^eva  -  *  *  25 
986-994.  PAK8ErT.*~The  finest  collection  of  this  universal  fiivorite  ever  offered  in 
this  eountrv ;  they  are  collected  from  several  of  the  roost  celebrated  growers 
in  England  and  on  the  oontiaevt»  and  can  l>e  reeommended  with  ^e  great- 
est confidence.  The  ianey  varieties  (No.  991)  are  saved  from  a  most  curious 
collection  by  a  celebrated  Belgian  fiorist;  producing  a  great  variety  of 

striped,  mottied  and  variegated  fiowers, 25  to  50 

1026  and  1887.  PBT(71fZA8,  new  marbled,  blotehed  and  variegeted  varietieeler- 

tiliied  with  double  flowers, 25 

1067.  PIlQCi  from  a^ splendid  collection  of  named  flowers,   •       ^        *       -  •     <>        25 
1066.  POLYANinSXTB.  from  the  finest  flowers  of  a  eelebmted  English  amateur.  -    25 
1092  and  1095.  PRIItfULA  SXNSNaiB  FXBCBRZATA.-*Tlilais<Mie  of  cha  mart 
popular,  and  when  finely  fringed,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  winter 
and  spring-flowering  cool  ffreen-house  plants  In  cultivation,    -        -        •    25  to  50 
1194-1227  and  1896-1405.  STOCKS  are  amongst  the  most  useful  for  a  oovtiiMMU 
supply  of  flowers  for  the  vase  and  table.    The  improved  Large-Flovarlag 
Ten-Weeka  are  much  in  advance  of  the  Old  GeruMUi  Ten-Weskei  and  the 
New  Pyramidal.  Improved  X^arffe-Flowering,  Hybrid  Giant  Oap«k  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  New  lArge-Flowerea  Brompton,  etc,  efc,  cannot  be  too  high- 
ly recommended,     •        -        -        -.•        •» 10to25 

1862.  CHLOflTA  AURBA  PYRAMIDAXa.  ...       -        .        *        25 

1868.      --^     XBBMBBDVA  PTRAiODAM       .       .       -  -       -    25 

These  plants  are  among  the  finest  yet  introduced  for  pot  culture  or  the  fiower  border,  th^ 
compact  habit  and  graceful,  feathery .^ikes  of  bloom  nave  a  moat  elegant  appearance,  clear 
red,  golden  yellow,  and  brigift  crimson. 

1248.  SWEBT  WITjLTAM,    Hunt's   seleeW  fixmi  the   collection  of   an    English 

amateur,  who  hte  made  this  4»laat  a  apeoialty  5or  eeveml  ]paars  past.  This 

seed  is  saved  from  his  beat  named  varieties,  and  ean  be  confidently  recrm 

riiended  as  hr  superior  to  anything  ever  befbreoffSsred  in  this  country   ,    •    25 

The  above  will  be  mailed  to  any  Address  in  Ihe  Union  upon  the  receipt  of  the  priee  affixed. 

For  Hat  of  Jiem  8$$d»  mud  FUmin^mt  adrariiaemeatinii^honmher  ol  Iba  ArKcv/tiimC 

B.  K.  BLI88, 

SEEDSMAJT  AND  FLORIST, 
Vaj.  SPBDrOlTBLD,  MASS. 
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ANI>  XBIPmOVED 

HOT  WATEa  APPAKATUS, 

pot  WARMING  AND  VENTlilTHfi  PDMIC  BUILBlNfiS,  BWElLINeS,  KTOIBS, 


QBSBniOVfiES, 
COKSERVATORIES, 

GH^PEMES, 
FOROINQ-PITS, 

•te.!    V     «l6. 


Vbm  onto  fflfufefftto  tiM  gtMnA  mD^eAraiiM  of  the  BoUen.  ^hin  •^  BiMpift^  Oom- 
Pttol^  And  Durable,  and  are  nnequaled  for  lUlioiaint  Heatlns  Power,  Soonomy  in 
wueU  Steady  Action,  •nd  Xaty  Management. 

They  can  be  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scraping  and  c^paning  to  make  them  effectire,  there  being  no  down  drafts  or 
narrow  paasafea  to  cho£e  m 

Tig,  1.  represents  the  Improved  Conical  Boiler^  so  &Torably  known.  It  hat 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  competition,  snd  proyed  to  be  the  most  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig.  t.  TOpresents  the  Combination  Ck>nioal  and  Flue  Boiler,   it  oombinee  sO 

the  adyantages  of  the  oonical  fire  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
h— ting  aorfeoe.  The  flame  and  hated  gases  escaping  fttmi  the  flre  chamber,  pass  ttutmgh  ths 
water  Jacketed  flne^  which  is  oarried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  psss 
op  the  cUmn^  is  absorbed  and  trviff^iM  10  th6  vsfer,  making  this  «hs  most  ecosonBiosl 
"     Itothepnblia  - 

RSS'aRBISf  OXSS: 


Beohumi^FloriiL  V<x 9  W.  tTthjt . N. T. 


A.  BridfWBan,  Pn>ritt,  ^8  Brondwft; 


Tthit.W 

_        .  ly,  9.T. 

ParKMM  A  Cos  FlaahloiEi  N.  T. 
JEDwaiMMr  A  Bbrt,  Xo«h«itor,  V.  T. 

T.  a  MnwA  a  Bros.,  Omra^N.  T. 

John  Xnu.  Fox  H«dow.  HarTt  OofMr,  N.  T 

L«wto  SUswortb  A  Co,  NaplMTflltu  in. 

A.  O.  Howard,  nDrit,  imoiLli«?T. 
BL  H  lUor,  £M-iN«wbarK,  N. T. 
I>.  Brlnokeriiofl;  Emi.,  FI»hSill,  N.  T. 

JaniM  WUmbg,  PwrM,  T(m>nto^  C.  w. 
BubA  tor  a  PeicripUiy  Olroaltf,  with  extaoded  Ll«l  of  X«ftrMo«  u>  tbote  IwTing  tbo  HMtor*  in  use. 


«.  Brewiu  lbq4k  Hamiltoo,  GL  W.  

Tb«.  BrMwrttl, J«t, jBtJJat^fJpo'i,  a  W. 

John  Bod,  Btq^diinyl^m  M.  T» 

W.  Kelly,  Eii^.,  BhloeUok.  nTT. 

J.  O.  Bennett,  taa^  Fort  WMhlngtOB,  9.  T. 

C  Otirnenz,  Eeq.  Suten  letand.  N.  T. 
J.  Btohop,  Be<t,  New  Broaewiek,  9.  /• 
T.  O.  Darant  Eeq.,  Brooklyn,  K.  T. 
O-Beaneil,  Seq.,  a  Framlncham,  Meet. 
J.  a  HobbyTBiq.,  Now  York. 


^^'1\ 


ripUff  Oiroaltf,  with  axtaadod  Ll«l  of  Xeftrenoe  to  tboee  haTing  tbo  Heotore  in  m 

mrcmNGS  ft  OO.,  S48  Caaal  Strdet,  N.T. 


Hi«osniee» 


Osis.  F.  Hivensee» 


Between  Centre  and  Elm  Sti«sts. 
l^aca.  B.  JUiSb 


U  ITertieuUurut  Advertiaing  ^Mt—Uaig^  1863. 

HORTICULTtTRAL  BtTlLDINGS, 

Ad^yUd  to  th«  f«eee«6il  growth  and  devdopment  of  Trees  In  Pots.  Vloe^  and  PlanU  of  erety 
deioriptton,  Md  «nibi«oteg  the  b«tl  foMis  for  eeoaoMy  Md  «rchiteotni«l  beantv. 

nans,  Working  Drawings,  SopefrintmdenQi^  «tc„  ftirnialied  for  Hot  and  Cold  Qmpoiei, 
Of«hard  Houses,  ConserTatories,  Propagating  Hottses^  etc.,  together  with  preparation  of  liorden 
and  planting 

Goantry  Smti,  etc.,  laid  ont  and  pkmt«d,  Mid  phiiif  and  snperintandenee  for  erery  class  of 
Arehiteetnre  and  Landscape  improTementc 

Ordera  for  lb*  abore  will  be  executed  da  tfb^nd  fcerwn,  by  commission  or  contraek 

PETEBB.MEAD,  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD 

37  PABX  aOW,  nw  T0{UL 

Swi  w  vv  © en  W  IB"  HfJ!  . €?  IP  Iff  li  f? 

ti  •  •  •  «s 

ALFBED  BBIDGEKAK, 

876  BROADWAY.   NEW   YORK. 

Gmwo-  aad  De*I«r  In  beet  qfuUty,  ealinary 

VEGETABLE, 

Embracing  every  thing  desirable  in  both  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  department 

For  dale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers  at  lowest  markat  r^ftea 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogues  furnished  gratis,  and  tM  information  as  to  prices,  for  larger 
and  fftATBD  quantities,  promptly  given  on  application.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  C.  & 
Qardan  Tools  and  HortionituFal  Books.  Mar.  di  Apr. 

PHLOXES  St  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Fifty  newest  varieties  of  eadi,  strong  and  healthy,  $1  50  per  dozen,  or  free  by 
mail  for  $1  80 ;  $10  per  hundred. 

Also,  all  our  new  Verbenas,  Roses,  attd  Bed^iag  Plants. 

Catalogued  on  applicatiou. 

GEOBOE  NIOOI^ 

iO£liC  BO J^  tOB, 
.  May*Jttne.  Proyidanoe,  K.  I. 
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The  adTertiser,  in  offering  the  following  deranbed  Dahlias,  does  to  with  the  belief  that  they 
are  the  most  superb  set  ever  yet  teen  in  the  same  number,  combining,  with  perfect  aymmetry 
of  form  and  brilliancy  of  coloring,  an  unvarying  constancy  in  producing  perfect  flowers.  They 
have  been  selected  from  thousands  of  Seedlings  during  the  past  three  years,  by  the  raiser, 
Andrew  Richardson,  E^.,  of  Fordham,  (who  is  our  connoisseur  par  ezeellenee  in  Dahlia  mat- 
tara,)  earefnlly  tested  by  him,  and  are  now  for  the  iirst  time  offered  for  sale. 

Strong  planu  will  be  ready  to  send  out  on  and  after  10th  May. 

Price  1 1  each,  or  |6  for  the  set  of  eight. 

1  TIMMA  CHENET^— The  ne  plttt  ullr  of  Dahlias,  poasessing  in  a  high  degree  every 
acciisaary  qualification.  In  color,  a  unique  shade  of  rosy  red ;  in  form,  petal,  size  and  anb- 
slance,  all  that  oould  be  desired ;  and  its  constancy  ends  only  with  its  existence. 

Z  MBS.  RICHARDSON.-^A  Dahlia  of  great  beauty  and  excellence.  Color  blush, 
changing  to  pure  white  as  the  season  advances;  perfect  In  xorm,  very  full  ectttre,  of  fine  cub- 
itanee  and  laive  size.    Constant  to  the  lastw 

3.  J.  W,  DBORAUW. — A  brilliant  scarlet,  of  noble  presence,  fine  In  form,  centre,  and  sub- 
stance.    Constant  also  to  a  degree.    A  splendid  flower  lor  the  back  row  of  a  stand. 

4.  DR  KNIGHT. — A  brilliant  yellow,  of  compact  and  beautiful  form,  very  high  centra 
and  fine  snb«tance,  good  size,  and  constant 

5L  CARRIE  EBdtMOlVar— A  gem  of  the  first  water,  a  la  Lollipop  in  color.  Jno. 
Keynes,  the  celebrated  English  grower^,  has  said  that  he  will  not  be  satlsned  with  the  form 
•f  the  Dahlia  until  it  equals  that  of  the  Rannnoulua.  Carrie  JSmmonM  ha$  thai  tknred  perfec- 
tion of  form;  petals  cupped  and  beautifully  Bymmetrienl  paubstance  good,  size  medium. 

€k  MAruNiE  TOBffKIN&— Bright  Golden  Orange,  a  Dahlia  possessing  every  good  qnall- 
tj — form,  Bub^iice,  |)e<al,  ,^nd  size:  first/'rate  ia  0very  resp^t.. 

7.  DSBBD2  PE  vRAV.— Light  amli^r,  edgad  with  rosy  purple,  «i|  exquiMto  co^bint- 
tion  of  color.  In  form  it  is  remarkable,  being  a  perfect  dome;  its  centre  petals  the  high- 
•at,  a  qoaHty  rarely. found;  its  ca^nstancy  is  inranable.  Size  and  aubstanaa  good:  a  novel, 
aad  most  attractive  variety-. 

a  MJBB  MARY*  OlRSEJNE.— Pure  white,  of  exquisite  form,  high,  full  centre,  great 
anbatance,  and  perfect  arrangement  of  petal':  a  gem. 

FETEB  HBlfDEBSON,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. 
PINOKNET   AND    OIiARE 

Lnporten  mad  Dealers  in 
CHANCE'S  ENQUSH  SHEET,  FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN 

WINDOW  GLASS, 

And  Glasa  of  all  sizes  and  qualities  adapted  to  Conservatories,  Hot-houses,  Graperies,  and 
0th&r  Horticaltonl  buildings.    Also, 

Plate,  Stained,  and  Ornamental  GlasSf  Faints,  Oils,  Brushes,  &c., 

Ko.  118  FULTON  STREBT  betweaft  Naismi  ittd  Dutch  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 
maa,  r.  Forcxinnr,  obas.  k.  clabk.  Oet  i  year. 

CHARLES  DIJOOO^  ARCHITECT^ 

fiSS  BEOADWAT,  HEW  TOBK  ist 

DealgBS  and  Plans  for  aU  description  of  Buildings  carefully  prefwred  with  the  oeceieary 
•^edifications  and  working  Drawings,  and  reliable  estimates  of  cost. 

A  can  to  ■onetUd  to  •xamlnt  SUrfotcopIe  Tlewi,  Drawing!  and  PUuim  of  hotxics  erected  flrom  mj  DeslgiM  In 
itftoiM  places.  A  iheet  with  Six  Detlgsi  enfraved  and  printed  In  the  Mme  itjrle  u  the  one  published  to  the 
Jaii—rr  nanher  of  the  Hoanoouimisr  fr%  oa  application  be  forwarded  gratli  to  any  part/  eontemplattng 
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WEATHERED  A  CHEREVOY« 


Fig.1  Fig.  2. 

AND   IMPROVED 


Fig.  8 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Publio  Bnildinga,  Prirate  Dwellings, 

Oreen-houfes,  Graperief,  Forcing  Pitt,  Drying  Boomi,  etc., 

and  for  Heating  water  for  Bathi, 

1X7  PBINGB  8SREET,  BgrWflKB    CKRBEar  AMD  WUDHTHK,  NEW  70KX 

The  sabflcribere  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  Florists,  NurseryineD,  and 
the  public  in  geoeral,  to  their  new  aad  improred  Boilers  for  the  above  purposes,  for  which 
Letters  Patent  hare  been  fipranted. 

After  a  thorough  test  of  this  Boiler  during  the  past  three  seasons,  we  can  with  confidence  re- 
eommend  it  as  beinff  the  most  efficient  and  mo9t  economical  Boiler  now  in  use. 

Fig.  1  is  an  outside  view.  Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre.  It  will  be  seen  by 
refeiring  to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that  the  Boiler  is  composed  of  two  domes,  filled  with  water,  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  heat  pAssing  between  them.  The  section,  Fig.  8,  is  intended  for  burn- 
ing wood  or  bituminous  cosl.  The  interior  of  this  Boiler  is  composed  of  a  series  of  flat  water 
chambers,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  heat  from  the  fire  strikes  upon  the  whole  interior 
surface  of  the  Boiler. 

These  Boilers  present  almost  double  the  amount  of  heatinj^  surface  to  the  fire.  In  proportion 
to  thelir  grate,  over  any  other  Boiler  yet  made  for  the  purpose. 


Thos.  Carter,  NaraerTman,  Balelgh,  N.  C 

W.  a  Strong,  **  Brighton,  Mssa 

John  Barrows,         **  FlahkilOr.  Y. 

W.  T.  &  £.  Bmith,   *"  Geneva,  N.  T. 

J.  Hildreth,  *  Big  Stream  Polftt,  N.  T. 

Hanertj  A  KetleL  •  Poughkeepsle,  K  Y.' 

William  Cborlton,  New  Brighton,  S.  1. 

Hon.  Wm.  Sprague,  Providence,  1L  L 

Hon.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  Newport,  B.  L 

Hon.  Alfred  Wells,  Ithscs,  H.  T. 

W.  B.  Dana^Eaq.,  Englewood,  K.  J. 

B.  Conara,  Esq.,  Na  4  Bowling  Green,  V.  T.  CItr. 

M.  P.  Bash,  E84L,  Baflklo,  N.  t. 

Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  Gray,  Jr.,^^         •» 


OenrjTi  Ponierojr,  MadlKin.  N.  J. 

K.  K.  Murcy,  Kitq^  M,  D,,  Orajiai^.  Zf*  J. 

Wm.  M<j]k'r,  KiK|..  No.,  fi  Wt>ftl  2<Hli  St.,  W,  Y. 

Hfnry  Vhn  Ho^lruKt,  £»q.,  BcrecD  liltL  N.#. 

11.  I>uii^']4Uis  hinu  i^'wri  Wii.4lilngti>iiL  N*  Y. 

Jfibn  T.  Mu-tln,  Eaq.^  Brooklyn,  [^  L 

H.  M.  l^i':itnf*,  K**i,  WilU»mtb«rgh,L  L 

D.  Y.  Muilrr,  Kftq.^  Quetui^  L,  L 

Allreil  Wa^eitjiil  i-.m«  Bftt^jloa,  L  L 

Georgfi  Gorckiiit  Eaui.,  N«*lnir|rliH  N,  Y, 

Jnuph  ifuwlAinl.  K*q.p  Mitlcawftn,  K.  T, 

Pn?aton  H,  HlkI^v^  Efq.»  Btamrurfl,  Cnnn, 

W.  n.  Mjicy,  IC»q^,  Ptve.  L»Atb«rlUiiur«TtBank,  V.T. 


WEATHERED  it  CHERETOT,  117  Prince  St.  betwen  Oreen  and  Wooster  Sts.,N.T. 
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ARCHITECTURE, 
Landscape  Oardening,  and  Rural  Improyement, 


AMD 


CIVIL    AND    LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERING. 


»■    #»»    ■# 


The  nnderaigned  ara  prepared  to  exebaie  promptly  all  cotnmiMioDe  relating  to  Rural  Art 
and  ImproTement 

Dedgna  and  Plans  furnl^ed  in  all  departments  of  Arcbitectnre. 

Plans  for  layinsr  out,  improving,  and  planting  Country  Seate,  Parks,  Rural  Cemeteries,  Oma- 
mental  Roads  and  Avenues;  and  Plans  and  Levels  for  every  class  of  Drainage. 

Plans  and  Superintendenee  for  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  class.  Graperies  Conserva- 
tories, Orchard  Houses,  Forong  Houses,  dec,  of  the  best  forms  for  growing,  for  economy,  and 
for  architectural  beauty. 

Will  attend  personally  to  the  preparation,  planting,  and  management  of  vineyards,  orchard^ 
gardens,  Ac,  the  selection  of  trees  and  vines,  and  to  all  branches  of  ornamental  planUng. 

Topographical  and  linear  surveys  and  maps  made  of  all  landed  property,  for  improvement, 
manaffcment,  or  for  sale. 

Arnstical,  Ueebanical,  and  Topographical  drawings  handsomely  executed. 

PETER  B.  MEAD,  GEO.  K  ^\^OODWABD, 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 
LAHDSOAPB  fiABDEHIVOAHD  BUBAL  ABOHITBCTUBB, 

LANDSCAPE,  AGRICULTURAL,  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

SurTeyinff,  lieTelinff  and  Drauffhting. 


No.  37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK, 

In  prepared  to  execute,  promptly,  all  commisabna  in  any  department  of  Design  or  Construction. 
OoinrrBT  Seats,  Pjoixa,  Riaal  CraonRiBS,  Roads,  £g.,  AansncALLT  Laid  Out,  ahd  Diaiom 
» roB  LAimaoAra  TasATmiiT  axu  Rckal  iMPaoTsiaBiiT. 


Plans^  Working  Dramnfft^  Superintendence^  tte,,fer  Buildinge  ofenery  OUm. 

SURVEYS    MADC,    BOUNDARY    DISPUtES    ADJUSTED,    AND    ESTATES    DIVIDED. 


Topgoraphieal,  Outline,  and  other  Maps,  Plaxs,  and  Dbawin^s,  handsomely  executed.  Plans  and 
•   Lerels  for  every  rariety  of  Drainage. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  PUMP. 

The  best  Cistern,  Well,  Fire  and  Force  Pump ;  raises  from  all  depths;  forces  to  all  distances ; 
warka  easy  and  well;  don't  rust;  don't  freeze;  has  three  yeari^  success  and  no  equal  Price 
redueed.    Omwinga  and  prices  sent  free* 

JAMBS  M.  BDNBT,        476^  Bioadway,  K.  T. 
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■WEST'S 

IMPROVED  PUMP 

BY  J.  D.  WEST  &  CO., 
179  BrMdwAy,  KtwTark, 

ANTI-FREEZiNB,  OOUBLE-ACTINe, 
FORCINa  AND  LIFTIN6. 

i\  ((?9^^fe^SMr    The  mott  Simple,  Dwrable,  Powerlklf 
■   >^^^^5^^  and  tke  Cheapett  Pomp  in  sm. 

For  GRAPERIES,  GARDENS,  eta,  our  three-inch  Deck  Pamp  is  weU  adi^ted,  is  the  Editon 
of  thii  Joumal  will  certify. 

That  our  Wbll  and  CisTEftsr  Pnmpi  are  anperior  to  others  will  be  attested  by  hosts  who  art 
using  them  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

For  RAILROADS,  FACTORIES,  VESSELS,  and  every  pUoe  where  liqoids  are  to  he  de- 
rated, their  excellence  is  safRcientiy  prored  bv  the  fact  th*t  all  the  Railroads  terminating  in 
this  ^oiidty,  and  many  others,  now  use  them  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  they  are  preferred 
by  every  competent  Engineer  who  has  ever  seen  them. 

They  took  the  first  Premium  last  Fall,  at  the  HaHotuU  Fair,  Iln§  York  and  Nem  Jersey  8tai$ 
JprieuUural  Fairt  and  at  the  Boston  Mechani^$  Fair, 

'Please  give  us  a  call,  nnd  wo  oan  show  you  abundance  of  tesUmony  as  strong  as  these. 

WELLS. 

SoLox  RoBRTSox  to  the  Farmers'  dub,  January  28 :  "  No  farmer  who  owns  a  well  or  cistern 
oan  possibly  afford  to  be  without  an  iron  pump,  it  should  be  at  once  a  suction  and  force  pmnp 
^a  perfect  ntUe  fire  engine— such  is  one  Known  w  **  West's  Improved  Pomp."  I  speak  of  this 
pump  because  I  happen  to  know  it  ...  to  be  very  simple,  durable,  poweriul  and  cheap  and  it 
don't  freeu  up,  nor  get  out  of  order  once  a  year  ...  I  know  this,  and  think  I  may  be  doing  the 
farmers  g^ood  by  speaking  of  it  ...  A  boy  10  years  old  can  work  it,  and  throw  a  continnoua, 
inch  and-a-quarter  stream  ...  It  con  be  made  to  work  in  deep  wells  as  well  as  in  shallow  ones. 

OL  Neck,  L.  7.,  I860. 

I  have  used  this  Pump  for  one  summer  and  winter,  exposed  to  the  northwest  wind  ooming 
over  Long  Island  Souno,  being  the  coldest  possible  exposure,  and  at  no  time  did  it  freeze,  nor 
were  we  unable  at  any  tiime  to  pump  water  with  gpreat  ease.  H.  B.  MoIlvaix. 

FACTORIES. 
I  hsrr e  been  using  at  my  manufectory  for  the  last  four  years  "  West's  Improved  Pumpa." 
I  now  have  in  use  three  of  said  pumps,  one  of  which  is  kept  constantly  at  work,  24  hours  each  dsy, 
(save  Sundays,)  and  has  been  running  for  the  last  four  years.  I  pronounce  them,  unhesitadngfy 
the  best  pumps  that  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  havinz  used  many  others  preTioasly. 
They  are  simple  in  their  construction  and  not  easily  disarranged.  Jamb  A.  Wkbb. 

New  Tork,  Oct  10, 1669. 

RAILBOADS. 

Baiiroad  Ofim,  FUuhinp,  Now,  11,  1857. 
After  using  other  Unds  of  Pumps,  we  are  now,  and  for  some  time  past  have  beien  using  Wesf s  Im- 
proved Pumps,  for  fillinc  our  water  tanks  on  the  Flushing  Road,  and  I  can  cheerfiilly  recommend 
them  as  a  cheap,  simple,  durable,  and  very  efiicient  I  prefer  them  to  all  others.  W.  M.  Sioth,  Sup. 

FOB  MINES. 

Cambrulge  Mine,  K  C,  Jnne  15,  18<K). 
J.  D.  Wxtr  A  Co.:  Gents— The  Pump  wUch  I  orderedfor  our  Mines  Is  reo^vad  and  put  to 
work  in  our  underlay  shaft,  which  we  are  sinking.  We  find  that  one  man  with  ease  wiU  lift  50 
gaUons  per  minute.  We  Ufted  in  three  and  a  half  hours  all  the  water  in  the  shaft,  wliich 
measures  7  by  12  feet»  and  80  feet  deep,  and  it  was  full  when  we  oommenced.  It  answers  our 
expectations  in  every  respect,  and  our  workmen  are  highly  pleased  with  it  It  will  do  great 
service  with  but  trifling  e:q>ense  for  repairs.        Tours,  re^>eetfully,  Buna  Hiosuca. 

J.  D.  WIST  A  00.  are  aUo  AgenU  for  fhe  Jty«i»  Mmmntmrtmrimr  Compmnp^  who  ICanofactare  the  C«)»> 
brated  Off*'  JFttinU  MA^hining-  JVMto*  and  all  otber  approved  ktoda. 
The  Otto*  Rods  are  the  oi^y  ideotlfle  kind  m  use  and  are  eommeoded  by  the  beet  aathoiiaei  la  the  land. 
0F*  Bead  for  a  Clreolar. 

OAUnOM.^Dmi*l«ean7ofllkeworthleailfflltallonBorbilHnteBeal8.    Avoid  a  lavsolt  Od 
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GEO.  L.  CANNON'S 


HOT-WATER  FUEMCE 

Having  been  thoroughly  tested  during  several  winters,  and  its  operation 
having  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  used  the  same,  we  are 
enabled^  to  recommend  it,  with  great  confidence,  to  all  desirous  of  procur- 
ing an  apparatus  by  which  their  dwellings  can  have  a  supply  of  mild  and 
pure,  summer-like  air  during  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  of  this  furnace  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  firsU^laas 
water  or  steam  furnace. 

CANNON'S  SCROUL  HOT-AIR  FURNACE 

Is  unequalled  by  any  other  hot-air  furnace,  in  its  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, durability,  freedom  from  gas  or'  smoke,  and  the  quality  of  the  air 
introduced  into  the  apartments. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  heating  surface,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  use  very  large  cold  and  warm-air  flues ;  thus  bringing  a  large 
volume  of  fresn  air  through  the  furnace,  and  introducing  it  into  tne 
rooms  in  larger  quantities,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  generally 
the  case  with  other  hot-air  furnaces. 

COOKING  RANGBS. 

We  have  a  large  assortmetit,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  which 
we  can- recommend,  with  great  confidence,  to  our  customera 

VENTILATION. 

r 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch,  and  claim  to  have  the  most 
powerful  apparatus  for  creating  a  draft,  either  in  a  ventilating-flue  or 
chimney. 

Personal  attention  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 

Plans  and  estimates  given  at  short  notice. 

G-EORGE  L.  CANNON, 

94  Eiist  Thirteenth  St.,  IV.  T., 

(BrtwMD  Broadway  uid  UniTarrity  Plaoe.) 
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READT  ROOFING 

No.  28  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


This  artide  is  nuule  of  extremely  thick  and  strong  wOTen  &brio^  inyeiitied  and  nanu&c- 
tared  ezpMressljr  for  our  own  use  (patent  applied  for^  and  is  sererd  times  thicker  than  eot- 
ton  sheeting  commonly  used  in  all  other  composition  roofing,  and  consequently  fitf  mon 
durable. 

From  the  superior  thidmess  of  this  ck>th,  it  receives,  in  saturation,  a  fiur  greater  amount 
of  the  water-proof  composition,  and  when  finished  with  the  fire-proof  coating  on  the  surfiKse, 
presents  the  most  completely  finished— 4md,  we  are  confident,  most  durable—roofing  now 
known.  It  needs  no  final  coat  apfOied on  the  rooi;  as  all  other  kinds  do.  It  U  ^' BEADY'' 
to  nail  down,  ' 

In  this  couTenientand  finished  state,  it  is  espedally  worthy  the  attention  of  Hasdwarb 
HsBCHAirrs,  Tikicbrs,  Builders,  and  iJl  who  miy  to  sell  sgain,  we  do  not  hdd  out  to  ftuch 
the  prospects  cf  enormous  profits  immediately,  but  we  emit  a  really  merefaantable  aiticlc^ 
in  demand  ererywhere  and  at  all  times. 

We  cell  attention  to  a  few  points. 

1st  It  costs  only  about  ha{fa9  much  as  tin,  and  is  tioiee  a*  durable, 

Sd.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kindt  ofroqfi^  whether  steep  or  flat 

8d.  It  is  not  affected  injuriously  by  Keat  or  cold, 
^.  Any  ordinary  workman  can  apply  it 
5th.  It  is  not  the  ''  eheapett  *'  roofing. 
6th.  It  is  the  5«ie  roofing. 

JPKESEMVE    JrOUK   ROOFS. 

It  your  Tin  Roof  Leaks— 

If  your  Tin  Roof  has  Small  Butt-Holes  in  it 
»  If  your  Tin  Roof  needs  Be-Paintingr^«i^ 

LIQUID   QUTTA-PERCHA    CEMENT 

will  effectually  dose  up  all  the  smaller  RUST-HOLES,  and  form  a  heavy  elastic  body  over 
the  whole  sumoe,  (hat  will  prevent  RUST,  and  last  many  years  k>nger  than  ordinary  psint 

If  your  Shingle-Boof  Leaks— 

If  your  Outters  Leak— 

If  the  Joints  around  your  Chimneys  Leak— 
If  your  Slate-Boof  Leaktf— ov^ 

.     00MP0T7ITD  9T7TTA  PBZIOS^  OBMBXTT 

will  eompletely  fill  up  all  the  orevices  in  the  Bhingles,  cover  over  the  broken  jolnia  in  the  tin 
and  slate,  form  permanently  adherive,  eUstlc  coating  aronnd  chiraneyB,  iky-ligbta,  ete..  and  in 
all  these  dtuations  will  oaUast  anyotiier  article  for  this  purpose  now  in  nsep  This  article  is  a 
thick,  tenadoQS  compound  of  GUITA-PERCEA,  and  ingredientii  used  eztentively  in  Europe 
in  the  progress  of  Eyanizlng  or  preserving  wood  in  Railroad  stractnres  exposed  to  moistore 
and  decay.  This  very  useful  property  tends  directly  to  arrest  and  prevent  desay  in  the  shing- 
les, and  will  often  save  the  necessity  for  several  years  of  putting  on  a. new  rooC  It  is  weli 
worthy  of  a  trial    %jr  (Areolars  and  samples  sent  free  by  mail.    Address 

BHASY  BOOFZNO  CX>^ 

No.  23  Cedar  St.,  New  York 
MarlSt 
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A  Gentleman  of  Central  New  York  offMv  the  fddiowin^  Tarieties  of  Frait 

Tr«ety  in  good  eoodiUon  for  traoBplaatiDg,  at  oaiy  <m$  half  the  regular  price. 

APPLE&HlTe  to  eight  feet  higlu 


Red  Aeiraehan, 
Eafly  Joe, 
Early  Harrett, 

Fall  Pippin, 
GraTenfltein, 
Rambo, 

Rhode  Itland  Greening, 
Baldwin, 
Roxbory  Raaset, 
Northern  Spy, 
Bsopue'  Spitsenbarg, 
Talman'e  Sweeting, 
Swaar, 


Siberian  Gfmh. 


86  Cents  Each^SO  per  Hundred. 

BUMXsa  TAaixms. 
Sweet  Bough 
Early  Bafington, 
Tart  Bough, 

VALL  TABuefnaL 
Hawley  or  Dowse, 
Jersey  Sweet, 
PorUr, 

wiHTKR  TAanm. 
King, 

Peek's  Pleasant. 
Bed  Canada. 
Golden  Russet, 
Newton  Pippin, 
Udy. 
Minister, 

FOa  PaiBBBTXIIO. 


Coe's  Transparent, 
B|ae1c  Heart, 
Oz  Heart, 
May  Bigarreau, 
American  Heart, 
Belle  Magnifiqne, 
Bntner^s  Yellow, 
Arden'a  Early  White  Heart, 
Holland  Bigarreau, 


CHEBBIES— five  to  ten  feet 

Price  SO  Centa  Each. 
Sweet  Montmorency, 
Wendell's  Mott'd  Bigarreau, 
Bhick  Tartarian, 
Black  Eagle, 
Knight's  Early  Black, 
Elton, 

Napoleon  Bigarreau, 
Teliow  Spanish, 
Early  Purple  Guingne, 


Early  Strawberry, 
Summer  Queen, 
Golden  Sweet. 

Famense, 
English  Sweet, 
H6Uand  Pipinn.     * 

Seek-no-farther, 
Yandevere, 
Pomme  Grise, 
•Ladv's  Sweeting, 
Muther, 

Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
Wagener. 


high 

Elkhom, 
Belle  de  Choisy, 
May  Duke, 
Carnation,  ' 
Rockport  Bigarreau, 
Downton, 

Downei^s  Late  Red, 
Got.  Wood, 
Darenpori's  Early. 


FAIRS— four  to  six  feet  high. 

Price  00  Cents  Each. 

BUMHKa  TAauenis. 

Otband's  Summer,    Dearborn's  Seedling,    Bioodgood,    l^son,    Bartlett,    Madeleine. 

VAU  TABIRnB. 

Flemish  Beauty,  Yan  Mon's  Leon  Le  Clerc,  Belle  Lucrative, 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Diz,    Seckel,  Doyenne  Sieulle, 

Onondaga,  White  Doyenne  (Yirgalieu),  Duchess  d'Orleans, 

Steyenfl^  Genesee,  Gray  Dovenne,  Beurr6  Diel, 

Bearr6  Otw^go.  Golden  Beun^  of  Bilboa,  Fondante  d'Automne. 

wnrrm  TAUErm. 

Beorr^  d'Arcmberg,     Glout  Moreeau,   .  Yiear  of  Winkfidd.  Columbia.     Winter  Nelif. 

PLUMS— four  to  six  feet  high. 

Price  SO  Cents  Each. 
Washington,        Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,        Prince  Imperial  GageJ       Green  Gage, 
JefferMm  •  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Hulin's  Superb,  Monroe. 

OBNAMENTAL—siz  to  ten  feet  high. 

Price  60  to  tX  Each. 
Horse  Chestnut 
Particular  pains  will  be  taken  in  marking  and  packing  sll  trees,  for  which  a  moderate  charge  will  be 
Bsde->«boat  one  cent  per  tree.    Orders  for  any  of  ^the  above  trees,  with  remittances  for  the  same, 
nay  be  sent  to  FOWjLER  and  WELIiS.  808  Broadway,  New  Tork,  at  a  reduction  of 
'^^y  per  cent,  from  the  foregoing  prices.    All  trees  warranted  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 
I  ahould  be  sent  in  early,  so  that  the  best  time  for  transplanting  may  be  leleoted. 
Mar.St 
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RYDER  8l  CO. '8    PRICE    LIST  OF 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Qrape  Vines,  etc. 

SPRING-   av  XS62. 


SELECT  APPLES. 

standard  Trees,  from  7  Uk  9  feet  high,  20  eU.  each  |  DwarfTreeB,  8  to  6  feet  high.  26  eta.  eaeb* 
SuuMEB  Varictixs. — American  Summer  Pearmain^Red  ArtraehaD,  Sweet  Bough,  Early  Bar- 
▼est,  Early  Joe,  Early  Strawberry,  Maiden's  Blush. 

AcTUVK  VAEiROEi. — ^Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  GrareDsteiD,  Hawley,  Jersey  Sweety  Porter,  St 
Lawrence,  Saxton. 

WiimR  VxBxwnwA, — ^Baldwin,  Belmont,  Cooper^a  Market,  Daorer^s  Winter  Sweet,  Greening, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch^  Lady  Apple,  Monmouth  Pippin,  Korthem  Spy,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Bambo, 
Rlbston  Pippin,  Rozbury  Russet,  Twenty  Ounces  King  Apple,  (of  Tompkins  County),  a  new 
choice  Tariety.  SELECT    PEARS. 

Standard  Trees,  2  years  old,  from  6  to  6  feet  high,         ...         60  cents  each. 
Dwarf        "      2         "  "      4  to  6        "  -        -        .        .     86        " 

"  .«      1  «  "6  -        -        -        -         16        •* 

"(4  "  "      4to6         ")  ^        .e 

j  with  fruit  buds,  twice  e«t  b^k. )         -        -        -        -     w 
SuMMXB  YAEixniB. — ^Madeleine,  Bloodgood,  Benrr6  Giltard,  Rosteizer,  Dearborn's  Seedling, 
Tyson. 

Autumn  YAUErnES. — Golden  Beurr6  of  Bilboa,  Bartlett,  Belle  Lucrative,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Marie  Louise,  Seckel,  II  owell.  Van  Assche,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurr6  Die],  Duchess  d*- 
Orleans,  Urbaniste,  Dix,  Beurre  d'Anjon,  Beurr^  Clairgeau. 

Winter  Varicties. — Beurr6  d'AreraberR.  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nells,  Easter 
Benrr6,  Glout  Morceau.  SELECT  CHEBBIES. 

Standard  Trees,  6  to  7  feet  high,  86  cents  each.   I   Dwarf  Trees,  8  to  4  feet  high,  30  eentts  each. 
Varieties. — Black  Eagle,  Yellow  Spanish,  Block  Tartarian,  Coe's  Transparent,  Downer's  Late 
Red,  Elton,  Carnation,  Early  Richmond,  Late  Duke,. Royal  Duke.    , 

SELECT  PLUMS. 
Standard  Trees,  2  years  old,  40  cents  each.  (  Dwarf  Trees,  2,  years  old,  40  cents  each. 
YARXETiEa. — Bleecker's  Gage,  Deeniston's  Superb,  General  Hand,  Green  Gage,  Imperial  Gagea 
Washington,  Yellow  G.  age     SELECT    PEACHES. 

Best  Varieiies,  20  cents  each— viz. :  Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's  Late,  Cole's  Early  Red» 
Early  York,  George  the  Fourth,  Golden  Empire,  Morris  White,  Old  Mixon  Cling,  Old  Mizon 
Free,  Red  Cheek  Meloctoon,  Snow  Peach. 

Select  Apricots,  60  cents  each ;  Select  Nectarines,  60  cents  each ;  Select  quinces,  30  cents  eaeh. 

QBAPE  VINES. 

Superior  Grape  Vines,  assorted,  hardy,  %trong,  and  wcH-rooted  vines  of  ^s<  varieties,  from  4  to 
6  feet  high  and  upwards,  cut  back  to  six  eyes ;  warranted  true  to  name,  and  sold  al  the  Tery 
lowest  rates,  varying  in  price  from  26  cents  to  $4  each ;  for  particulars,  see  Catalogue; 

QOOBBBERRIBBt  CURRAMTSk  RAaPB3BIIRIEa^  BLAGXBBRRIESb  AliX> 
STRAWBERBmSb 

BBCIDlTOtTB  XRBB8,  in  rariety,  such  as  Common  English  Maple,  Horse  Chestnut,  Ash 
Hornbeam,  Honey  Locust,  Walnut  Black,  Sweet  Gum  Tree,  Tulip  Tree,  European  Larch,  Mag 
nolia.  Oak.  English. 

ilVlIHQREIIN  TREES^  in  Tariety,  such  as  Spruce,  Pine,  Yew,  Arbor  Vitas. 

DBCIDX70UB  SHRUBS^  Virgin's  Bower,  Quince,  Japan,  Deatzia,  European  Spindle  Tree, 
Forsythia.  Wistaria,  Althea.  Honeysuckle,  Buckthorn,  etc., 

EVBRGREEN  8HRT7BS,  such  as  Strawberry  Tree,  Box  Tree,  Laurel,  Pfvet,  Phyllirea, 
Laums,  Rhododendron,  etc.   

TOUNO  HEDaE  PLANTa— American  Arbor  Vit«,  Holly  leaved  Mahonia,  Norway, 
Spruce,  Box  Tree,  English  Hawthorn,  Honey  Locust,  Osage  Orange,  twice  cut  baek.    Address 

RYDER  A  COn  Bing  fiing,  H.Th  or,  Z.  R.  HIKCXLET,  37  Park  Row,  N.7. 

BEFEBEirCES :— 0. .  8azt6n,  25  Piirk  Bow,  iTew  York ;  C.  F.  Msuiiee,  Sag  Biog,  K.  T. ;  I>r.  W 
Jones.  Sing  SinfeN.  Y. ;  R.  W.  Holton,  Esq.,  Hsverttraw,  W.  Y. ;  E.  J.  Onnger,  Ssq^  FseksklU,  N.  Y. :   Geo 
Hsrtshom,  Esq.,  Bahwsy,  N.  J. ;  Ellss  W.  (^ov«r,  Esq.,  Mlddlotown,  W.  JL  VcIl  St. 
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GUJ^NO. 

We  would  call  the  «tteotion  of  Oiutoo  Dealers,  Phintert  and  Faimen,  to  the  artiele  whSeh 
we  have  oq  hand  and  for  sale  at  40  per  eent,  le«  than  Pera?iaii  Guano,  which  we  claim  to  be 
superior,  to  any  Guano  or  fertiliser  erer  imported  or  manufactored  in  this  eonntry.  Tbit 
Qoano  U  imported  from  BAKEffl*8  AND  J ARVIS*  ISLANDS,  in  tiie  South  FlsdUe 
Ocean,  by 

"Wl^.  H.  'WEBB,  of  New  Yorls,     - 

and  for  Bale  genuine  and  pure  as  imparUd  by  the  Oargo,  or  atretot/,  at 

No.  40  Burling  Slip,  corner  of  South  Street 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  tested  by  many  of  onr  prominent  Farmers,  and  analysed  by  the  moat 
eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Chemuts,  (ineluding  Profeeeor  Uebig.  of  G^many,  estraeta 
of  whose  report  and  analysis  are  to  be  seen  below,)  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen  by  our 
circular)  a  large  per  ceoUge  of  BONE  PHOSPHATE  OF  LtME  AND  PHOSPHORIC  ACID, 
and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  snfllicient  to  produee  immediate  almndant 
crops,  besides  subatai^tiallj  enriching  the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  daoffer  of  bondng 
the  seed  or  plant,  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  fertllinrs;  re* 
taining  a  great  dei^ree  of  moisture,  it  causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  «a 
experience  has  prored,  FREE  OF  INSEdB.  For  orders  in  any  qoantity,  (which  will  be 
promptly  attended  to,)  or  pamphlets  containing  full  particulars  of  analyses  and  tests  of  Far- 
mers, apply  as  above. 

Professor  Liebig  says»  under  date — July,  1860 — ^The  Baker's  Island  Guano  contains  more 
Phottphonc  Acid  than  any  other  known  Fertiliser  •  •  •  <  ^I  regard  the  di#> 
ooTery  of  these  Guano  deposits  as  a  most  fortunate  event  for  agricnlture  e  •  e  • 
The  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  the  Baker^s  Island  Guano  la  far  more  easily  dlBSolved  than  that  of 
bones  •  •  •  •  j%g  agricuUurUti  would  be  benefited  ae  muck  blueing  10  I5t. 
ofBaken'i  Idand  Ouano  ae  6v  100  Ibe.  of  Bont  Vusi  •  •  •  •  The  Jama*  1% 
land  Guano  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  restoring  cotton  or  sugar  plantations 
whose  soil  has  been  worn  out  by  long  continued  cultiTation.  /think  ii  prefenbU  to  Perwrian 
Guano,  which  being  rich  in  Ammonia,  tends  rather  to  great  development  of  leaves  and  itema. 
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PROFESSOR  JUSTUS  VON 

Phosphoric  Acid, 

Magnesia,  .  .  . 

Phosphate  of  Iron,     - 

Lime,        .  -  -  . 

Sulphuric  Add 

Chlorine, 

PoUsb, 

Soda,        .  .  .  - 

Ammonia,       •  .  « 

Nitric  Acid, 


LIEBIG,  OF  MUNICH,  BAVARIA. 

Beikci^e  liTd  Owino.        JarM  Md  Owuuk 


Organic 
Substances 


Sand  (insoluble,) 
Water  (loss  in  100,) 


Nitrogen,  - 
Carbon, 
Hydrogen,    ) 


Oxygen, 


This  Guano  can  be  obtained  at  the  stores  of 

GEORGE  W,  SCOTT. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

G.  B.  WORTHTNGTON  A  CO.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

T.  B.  LYON Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

a  C.  BARKER,. Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

DANA  A  CO..  Utlca.  N.Y. 

Wm.  SPARROW, Portland,  Me. 

B.  C.  BAILEY Bath,Me. 


40,270 
2.207 
a  126 

48.879 
1.178 
0.182 
0.171 
0.676 
0.068 
0.461 
0.862 
8.096 

8.800 


0.009 
8,945 

100.856 


17,601 
0.568 
0.160 
84.889 
27.021 
0.208 
0.466 
0.882 
0.089 
0.818 
0.584 
2.458 

8.000 

0.617 
12.118 

100.259 


G.  W.  FIELD, Geneva,  N.  Y. 

THOa  CHURCHER, London,  d  W. 

GREENWOOD  dk  LINCOLN,.  ..Boston,  Mass. 

RODNEY  KELLOGG,. Hartford,  Conn. 

W.  B.  JOHNSON  A  CO.,  Hew  Haven,  Conn. 

AL  STAPLES Augusta,  Me. 

THOS.  SINGER, Philadelphia,  Pe. 
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AVING  gone  through  with  the  first  year*B  care  of 
the  vineyard,  we  proceed  seriatim  with  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  second  year's  routine.  The  treatment 
of  the  vine  during  the  second  year  does  not  differ 
very  materially  from  that  recommpnded  for  the 
first.  If  the  vines  were  not  pruned  in  the  fall,  it 
must  be  done  early  in  the  spring.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  all  the  vines  down  to  three  .buds;  for 
it  is  in  this  way  only  that  canes  sufficiently  stout 
for  arms  can  be  obtained,  or,  indeed,  for  any  good  system  of  training*  If  the 
vines  were  pruned  and  covered  in  the  fall,  they  should  be  uncovered  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  The  only  mischance  that  can  happen  to  them  after 
this  from  cold  weather  will  be  from  frosts  that  happen  when  the  vines  are  break- 
ing into  flower.  The  dormant  buds  are  in  no  danger  from  freezing  afVer  the  se- 
verity of  the  winter  is  past.  There  is  danger,  however,  in  leaving  the  vines 
covered  till  late  in  the  season,  especially  if  led  till  the  buds  begin  to  break.  The 
young  fthoot  is  brittle  enough  at  all  times,  but  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  allow- 
ing the  buds  to  break  under  cover,  and  the  handling,  under  such  circumstances, 
however  carefully  done,  must  result  in  the  destruction  of  many  young  shoots,  and 
consequent  permanent  injury  of  the  vine.  We  mention  this  matter  particularly 
at  this  time  to  meet  several  cases  which  have  recently  come  to  our  knowledge, 
and  also  because  it  has  been  recommended  by  some  to  leave  the  vines  covered  till 
vegetation  begins. 
The  vines  having  been  pruned,  plowing  will  be  the  next  thing  in  order.    ~ 
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should  be  done  precisely  as  recommended  for  the  first  year,  care  being  taken  not 
to  injure  the  roots.  Whatever  crop  is  intended  to  be  grown  between  them  may 
then  be  put  in.  If  strawberries  occupy  the  intervals  between  the  rows  of  vines, 
plowing,  of  course,  <jm  not  be  done ;  and  herein  consists  the  chief  objection  to 
growing  perennials  in  the  vineyard ;  it  renders  high  culture  quite  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. In  such  cases,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  forked  spade,  with  which  all  the 
unoccupied  ground  should  be  well  broken  up.  A  narrow,  long-pronged  rake  is 
the  only  implement  which  should  be  used  among  the  strawberries.  This  will 
loosen  the  ground,  so  that  all  weeds  may  be  easily  taken  out  without  injury  to 
the  roots  of  the  strawberries.  Plowing  and  spading  among  strawberries  are 
things  that  should  not  be  tolerated.  The  strawberries  must  not  be  allowed  to 
make  runners. 

But  to  return  to  the  vines.    Our  object  during  the  second  year  is  to  obtain  two 
stout  canes ;  and  this  can  easily  be  done  if  the  vines  were  good  ones  when  planted, 
and  our  directions  have  been  followed  out.    If,  however,  for  any  reason,  some  of 
the  vines  should  have  grown  feebly  the  first  year,  they  must  the  second  year  be 
grown  precisely  as  we  directed  for  the  first ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  grow  them 
to  a  single  cane.    With  this  remark,  we  will  leave  out  of  consideration  these  ex- 
ceptional cases,  and  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  every  thing  has  gone  on  fitvor- 
ably  for  the  production  of  two  canes.    The  vine  is  pruned  to  three  buds.    If 
these  are  in  good  condition,  the  two  uppermost  will  break  strongest,  and  this  is 
what  we  want.  '  In  this  case,  break  off  the  lowest  shoot  when  some  four  inches 
long,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  vine  may  go  to  the  remaining  two.     Choose, 
however,  the  two  etrongest  shoots,  whether  these  be  the  two  upper  or  the  two 
lower  ones.    These  two  shoots,  in  reference  to  pinching  in  the  laterals,  stopping 
the  leaders,  dec,  must  be  treated  just  as  directed  for  a  single  cane.     If  a  trellis 
has  not  been  put  up,  two  stakes  should  be  put  in,  one  for  each  cane,  thoagfa  this 
is  not  indispensable,  as  both  canes  can  be  tied  to  the  same  stake.    There  is  one 
point,  however,  connected  with  growing  these  two  canes,  which  we  wish  to  im- 
press upon  the  reader.    It  is  very  desirable,  in  growing  the  vine  upon  any  of  the 
arm  systems,  that  the  buds  should  be  in  a  uniform  line,  and  not  irregularly  around 
the  cane,  as  is  often  the  case  from  irregular  tieing.    There  is  but  one  certain 
mode  of  accomplishing  this,  and  that  is  by  tieing  the  shoot  regularly  to  one  aide  of 
the  stake,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  deviating  from  a  straight  line,  at  least  fi>r  four 
or  five  feet  of  its  growth.    The  buds  in  this  case  will  not  only  alternate  each 
other  uniformly,  but  the  cane  will  be  free  from  curves  and  crooks.    Som^ing 
more  than  mere  appearance  is  concerned  in  this ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  the 
buds  will  break  much  more  uniformly.    The  caneamay  be  grown  perpendicularlv 
or  at  an  acute  angle,  but  they  must  preserve  a  uniform  straight  line  from  the 
point  of  origin.    In  other  respects,  the  treatment  of  the  two  growing  dioots 
should  be  the  same  as  directed  for  the  first  year.    How  they  should  be  pruned  at 
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the  end  of  the  season  will  form  the  subject  of  our  next  article,  this  being  already 
snfiicjently  long. 
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LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT.— No.  XXIV.    "  ORNAMENTAL  WATER." 

•  BY  OKO.  X.  'WOODWARD, 
ICItII  aad  Luidacap*  Baflnter,  87  Park  Bow,  New  York. 

Watxb  is  one  of  the  most  enlivening  features  of  the  landscape,  and  deserves  a 
prominent  paction  in  the  list  of  rural  embellishments.    It  possesses  an  attraction 
that  is  always  pleasing,  and  gives  a  variety  that  seems  essential  in  ornamental 
grounds.    It  is,  however,  not  accessible  to  all,  and  some  of  our  most  highly  finished 
places  are  without  so  attractive  a  feature.    But  there  are  many  places  on  whidi 
can  easily  be  created  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  an  effective  display  of  water ; 
and,  where  it  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  opportunity  should  be  embraced. 
We  do  not  favor  stagnant  pools  without  life,  that  evaporate  or  dry  up  in  the  sum- 
mer's sun,  or  breed  noxious  insects  and  miasmas,  but  want  the  bright  sparkling 
water  whose  motion  never  ceases — a  lake  into  which,  and  from  whidi,  is  always 
running  a  living  stream.    To  treat  water,  as  an  addition  to  ornamental  grounds,  in 
a  successful  manner,  is  no  ordinary  achievement,  but  one  that  requires  careful  study 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  natural  forms.    The  outline  of  an  artificial  lake  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  nu&tter  to  prepare ;  yet,  in  many  instances,  on  irregular 
ground,  any  disturbance  of  the  natural  formation  would  be  a  serious  mistake.    A 
natural  snr&ce,  that  presents  an  irregular  outline  when  flooded,  is  the  most  prefer- 
able, as  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  symmetrical  forms ;  the  varying  heights  of  banks, 
tiie  bold  projeotions,  the  bays  and  lesser  indentations,  all  go  to  make  up  a  varied 
chanHy  which  no  regular  figures  could  present. 

A  valley  through  which  runs  a  living  stream  is  the  most  natural,  and  perhaps 
the  most  proper  place  to  make  a  lake.  It  would,  in  all  probability,  be  below  the 
level  of  the  house,  and  occupy  a  position  best  suited  to  its  easy  construction  and 
permanence.  The  dam  or  head  made  to  raise  the  water  should  be  so  managed  as 
to  remove  all  appearance  of  art,  and  seem  to  be,  as  fiir  as  possible,  a  natural  shore 
of  the  lake ;  this  can  be  effected  by  making  it  of  suitable  width  and  planting  it. 
The  construction  would  consist  then  in  the  removal  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
of  all  vegetable  matter,  turf,  and  loam,  that  no  decomposition  take  place :  the  for- 
mation of  the  shore  line,  by  making  it  to  resemble  a  natural  shore,  having  project- 
ing headlands  and  retreating  bays,  or  of  an  irregular  winding  form,  so  managed  and 
planted,  that  at  no  point  is  the  whole  sheet  of  water  brought  into  one  view. 

Hie  preparation  of  the  bottom  would  then  be  an  important  consideration ;  and 
where  one  desires  to  study  economy,  there  always  is  the  opportunity  to  attain  just 
the  same  results  at  a  low  cost.     We  think  the  use  of  masonry  for  the  purpose  of 
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making  a  pood  tight  is  altogether  a  mistake ;  it  is  sometimes  valuable  as  making 
a  secure  and  durable  dam,  but  not  necessary  to  extend  it  around  the  entire  shore 
line.  It  presents  an  unnatural  and  formal  appearance  if  eocposed,  and  is  always 
such  an  item  of  expense  as  to  induce  one  to  sacrifice  extent  and  variety  for  the 
purpose  of  keepmg  within  a  limit  of  cost.  Small  ponds  are  almost  always  seen  at 
a  single  view,  and  generally  appear  better  if  treated  in  a  formal  manner.  Nature 
rarely  executes  her  works  on  a  small  scale,  and  if  imitated  thus,  it  can  not  be  with 
any  satisfactory  result.  | 

The  operation  of  puddling  with  day  or  stiff  loam,  or  other  earth  of  a  tenacious 
diaracter,  is  generally  sufficient  to  make  a  pond  tight,  even  if  resting  on  a  gravelly 
or  sandy  strata,  the  manner  of  doing  which  is  by  thoroughly  mixing  and  kneading 
the  earth  with  water  until  it  beoomes  impervious.  Sand  and  gravel  may  some- 
times be  mixed  with  it  to  good  advantage ;  this,  if  put  on  from  two  to  six  inches 
in  thickness,  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  all  that  is  required  to  prevent  leakage  from 
any  pressure  of  water.  The  sediment  that  is  being  constantly  deposited  would 
in  time  check  the  slow  filtration  of  water  into  the  earth,  even  if  puddling  were  I 
not  resorted  to ;  puddled  earth  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry.  I 

Ponds  constructed  in  this  manner  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  made,  and  their  { 
beauty  and  attractiveness  be  of  a  high  order ;  the  shore  line  will  admit  of  all  the  | 
variety  of  treatment  consistent  with  natural  examples ;  the  finely  kept  lawn  i 
may  run  to  the  water ;  next  the  bold  wooded  point ;  then  the  sloping  bank,  dec,  a  < 
natural  variety  scarcely  admissible  in  a  walled  pond.  ' 

An  ornamental  pond,  through  which  a  living  stream  is  flowing,  is  a  source  of 
profit,  from  the  deposit  that  is  brought  to  it ;  the  wash  of  uplands,  dead  leaves, 
silt,  dsc,  that  annually  accumulates,  pays  a  handsome  interest  on  a  judicious  invest  I 
ment ;  it  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  fertilizers,  and  one  not  easily  spared 
when  its  value  is  known.  Those  who  have  collected  the  wash  of  running  brooks 
may  be  able  to  estimate  what  is  annually  lost  by  neglect  to  save  the  finely  pttlver- 
ized  particles  held  in  solution,  and  which  would  deposit  themselves  in  the  still 
waters  of  an  ornamental  lake — a  silver  sheet  of  water  that  gives  life  and  variety 
to  the  landscape,  and  at  the  same  time  contributing  to  a  useful  and  important 
purpose. 

».  4»»  >< 

PRACTICAL  PAPERS.— No.  11.  LET  THE  BIRDS  LIVE! 

BV   OLAPOD   QUILL. 

Lbt  the  birds  live !  Boy  or  man,  why  do  you  so  relentlessly  pursue  unto  maim* 
ing  or  death  every  little  beautiful  bird  that  alights  in  your  garden  1  God  made 
them  to  live,  to  make  vocal  with  their  clear  wild  music  this  beautiful  earth  He 
has  given  to  man — to  cheer  with  their  early  matin  song  the  husband n^ian  in  the 
early  springtime.     At  the  opening  of  a  bright  day  in  May,  how  sweet,  how  fresh 
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i9  the  rich  and  varied  melody  of  the  thrushNand  the  robin  red-breast !  The  later, 
more  diversified  song  of  the  bob-o'-link,  as  he  rises  from  the  waving  green  of  the 
beantifal  meadows  of  the  Hudson,  how  well  is  its  old  familiar  song  remembered ! 
The  thrush  is  a  great  songster ;  he  is  a  very  talkative  gentleman.  He  is  often  seen 
perched  upon  the  highest  brunches  of  the  maples  at  the  field's  border,  or  the  tall 
elms  by  the  roadside.  There  is  a  sort  of  consciousness  about  the  russet-coated 
fellow,  which  almost  every  one  must  have  observed.  He  seems  to  know  that  you 
are  planting  corn,  and  he  tells  you  as  plainly  as  he  can,  in  his  own  song-words,  '*  to 
put  it  in,  cover  it  up,  cover  it  up,  put  it  in,"  dso.,  saying  just  what  one  imagines 
he  would  say  if  he  could  talk  like  men.  I  recollect  once  a  neighbor  and  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  planting  com  by  the  roadside,  took  the  oft-repeated  lay  of  a  talk- 
ative thrush,  who  had  perched  himself  nearby,  to  enforce  a  lesson  of  enei^y  upon 
a  tardy  though  shrewd  boy,  who  was  dropping  the  com  in  the  hills.  ^  Do  you 
hear  what  that  bird  says  f  said  the  farmer  to  the  boy,  whose  name  was  Langdon. 
^*  No,  sir,  I  do  not."  ^*  Well,  he  says,  *  Drop  faster,  Lang,  drop  faster ;  put  in 
the  com ;  be  quick,  be  quick  !"  This  practical  lesson,  so  pleasantly  enforced,  not 
only  quickened  the  physical  energies  of  the  boy,  but  awoke  a  new  train  of  ideas 
in  his  mind,  which,  but  for  the  bird,  he  might  never  have  had.  Upon  coming  into 
the  field,  in  the  afternoon,  the  particularly  pleasant  smile  of  Langdon  arrested  the 
attention  of  his  employer,  who  remarked,  '^  What  pleases  you  so  much  this  after- 
noon?" "What  the  bird  says  this  afternoon.  He  sings  another  tune  now." 
"  Well,  what  is  it  1"  The  boy  quickly  replied,  "  Joe,  pay  Lang  half  a  dollar ! 
Joe,  pay  Lang  half  a  dollar !" 

The  com  was  planted,  Lang  had  his  half  dollar,  all  parties  were  satisfied,  and 
the  bird  was  voted  a  pattern  of  industry.  Should  not  such  a  bird  be  spared  the 
fatal  shot  from  the  fowler's  gun  1  Certainly,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  cheering 
on  to  industry,  and  enlivening  the  hours  of  daily  labor,  he  should  live  to  sing  the 
same  old  song  by  the  shores  of  the  Mystic  for  years  yet  to  come.  But  he  does 
more  than  enliven  a  dull  hour  by  his  sweet  song ;  he  is  a  valuable  apprentice  in 
the  field  of  the  orchardist ;  he  is  a  worker,  a  destructive  force  that  needs  no  appa- 
ratus to  set  it  in  motion ;  he  is  ever  ready  to  act  in  obedience  to  his  natural 
instincts. 

In  many  of  our  field  birds  is  seen  a  result  of  instinct  that,  to  the  uninitiated, 
seems  almost  wonderful  in  itself.  I  have  seen  one  single  pair  of  thrushes,  who 
had  made  a  nest  in  my  garden,  destroy  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  caterpillars  of 
a  single  morning,  or  in  the  short  period  of  three  hours.  Now,  if  they  would  de- 
stroy such  a  number  in  the  short  space  of  three  hours,  of  a  moming,  is  it  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  the  same  pair  of  birds,  with  the  wants  of  a  rising  family  to  sup- 
ply, would  not,  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  destroy  six  hundred  caterpillars  ? 

I  think  my  estimate  will  be  received  as  fair  and  reliable.     Now  I  esteem  a  pair 
of  thmshes  and  golden  robins  as  almost  equal  to  one  hand  at  killing  caterpillars  ^ 
per  day  ;  the  birds  are  not  afraid  of  killing  the  worm,  while  some  farm  laborers 
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had  mudi  nther  ett  {ilum  pudding  within  doon  than  kill  these  troubleeome  fellows 
with  their  fingers  out  of  doors. 

Therefore  we  say,  spare  the  Urds  in  the  garden.  Who  has  not  watched  widi 
much  pleasure  the  labw  of  one  robin  to  take  care  of  the  little  fledgelings  who  have 
just  left  the  parental  nest,  and  are  seen  every  morning  hopping  up  and  down  the 
gravelled  road|  or  near  the  fountain  1  Do  you  not  hear  their  fiimiliar  ^  pip-pup- 
pip,"  as,  with  wings  drooping  through  helplessness,  they  utter  tlieir  moraic^  cry 
for  food  I  I  have  seen  one  old  male  bird,  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour,  catch  and 
give  to  its  young  fifteen  large  caterpillars. 

The  robin  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  our  familiar  household  birds ;  and, 
as  he  is  so  great  a  friend  to  man,  should  find  in  man  a  generous  protector ;  and  we 
are  pleased  to  know  that  our  farmeis,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  are  takii^ 
more  effective  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  birds.  It  is  high  time  that  long^ 
legged,  half-grown  boys,  had  a  better  business  than  prowling  through  grass  lands, 
over  gardens,  and  about  houses,  shooting  every  robin  and  blue-bird,  and  every 
other  inoflensive  little  bird  to  be  seen.  Let  our  yeomanry  unite  in  passing  a  law, 
with  penalties  annexed,  against  the  practice  of  this  wanton,  useless  sport,  and  it 
will  cease.  In  the  economy  of  nature,  these  little  winged  ones  play  a  most  Im- 
portant part^  and  are  of  the  most  incalculable  benefit  to  the  husbandman.  Several 
other  reasons  why  they  should  be  protected  and  loved,  instead  of  maimed,  driven 
away,  and  shot,  I  will  tell  you  in  my  next  paper. 

[We  are  most  decidedly  in  fiivor  of  stringent  laws  for  the  protection  of  birda 
In  some  of  the  states  there  are  already  good  laws  on  the  statute  books  to  meet  the 
case ;  but,  unfortunately,  public  sentiment  is  mainly  wrong  here.  There  is  a  very 
prevalent  opinion  that  birds  are  not  the  friends  of  the  fruit-grower ;  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  mistake.  It  is  true  that  some  birds  eat  our  cherries  and 
strawberries,  the  cat  bird  especially  ;  but  even  these  more  than  compensate  us  in 
the  destruction  of  myriads  of  insects  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  well-nigh 
destroy  every  thing  we  grow.    Let  the  birds,  then,  be  protected  from  unnecessary 
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THE  DELAWARE  GRAPE. 

BT  JOHN  X.   MOTTIKR,   CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^If  these  few  remarks  about  the  Delaware  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  valuable  journal,  you  may  insert  them.  The  first  notice  I  took  of  the 
Delaware  grape  was  in  1857,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Schneike,  at  Mount  Adam,  on  Mr. 
Longworth's  place.  I  found  his  entire  crop  of  Catawba  and  other  varieties  de- 
stroyed by  the  mildew  and  rot,  while  the  Delaware  stood  perfectly  sound,  witboat 
the  least  appearance  of  disease,  although  surrounded  by  the  Catawba,  which  wsa 
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almost  entirely  destroyed.  Sinoe  that  time  I  haTe  grafted  and  planted  the  Dela- 
ware as  last  as  I  could  possibly  get  the  plants.  I  shall  plant  laq;ely  this  spring, 
because  I  think  it  is  the  best  hardy  gnfe  we  have,  either  for  wine  or  table  use, 
growing  strong,  ripening  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Catawba,  the  berries 
hanging  longer  on  the  vine  after  they  are  ripe,  and  the  leaves  remaining  on  the 
vine  longer  than  is  the  case  with  others.  Hie  last  season  was  un&vorable  ibr  the 
grape  crop,  as  there  was  too  much  rain.  My  Delawares  did  well,  being  the  only 
kind  not  affected  by  the  mildew  and  rot.  I  lost  nearly  one4ialf  of  my  Catawba 
crop,  wlule  the  Cape,  (that  never  suffers  as  much,)  Herbemont^  Isabella,  Union 
Villii^  and  other  varieties,  all  suflbred  badly.  I  think  the  Delaware,  though  the 
berry  is  smaller  than  the  Catawba,  will  turn  out  as  much  wine  to  the  acre,  and  of 
a  superior  quality.  I  am  fully  of  the  (pinion  that  the  Delaware  is  the  best  of  all 
our  hardy  grapes,  either  for  wine  or  the  table.  As  for  my  own  taste,  I  have  never 
tasted  any  grape  that  I  like  as  well  as  I  do  the  Delaware ;  neither  have  I  seen 
any  one  who  has  ever  tasted  it  who  did  not  agree  that  it  was  the  best  grape  they 
had  ever  tasted.  I  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  the  grapes,  as  ti&e  best  table  grape 
as  well  as  the  best  wine  grape ;  as  an  early  ripener,  as  hardening  and  ripening 
the  wood  to  the  end  of  the  growth,  and  possessing  a  vigorous  habit,  and  keeping 
Iffi  leaves  on  longer  than  any  other  variety. 

[This  testimony,  from  one  of  the  largest  and  best  vineyardi^ts  in  the  country, 
goes  strongly  to  confirm  what  we  have  heretofore  said  of  the  Delaware,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  very  gratifying.     We  think  we  have  placed  it  rightly. — ^En.] 
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I  DO  not  know  that  any  thing  new  can  be  said  upon  watering  plants ;  but  as  it 
is  a  subject  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  some  which  engage  the  attention  of 
horticulturists,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  a  few  facts  relating  thereto,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  considered  pedantic.  And,  perhaps,  it  would  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  many  were  they  to  bestow  a  little  more  attention  upon  such  com- 
mon-place matters  as  the  one  now  under  consideration,  rather  than  constantly 
hunting  after  some  new  thing,  as  intangible,  perhaps,  as  ^  the  last  extract  of 
bones  "  or  "  essence  of  guano." 

Bat  it  may  be  said,  every  body  knows  that  plants  ought  to  be  watered  when 
they  are  dry,  and  never  when  they  are  not.  So  &r  so  good ;  but  the  fi&ct  remains 
to  be  accounted  for,  how  it  is  that  one  man  acts  upon  this  rule,  as  he  thinks,  with- 
out attaining  his  object,  while  another  does  so  with  the  most  striking  evidences  of 
t  >  success  ?  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  a  plant,  from  appear- 
ances, may  be  watered  in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  the  object  aimed  at.    Suppose 
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it  BO  situated  as  not  to  have  the  mould  towards  tfie  bottom  of  the  pot  deprived  of  its 
moisture,  while  near  the  surface  it  is  oomparatiTely  wet,  or  the  reverse,  excepting 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  evaporation  from  natural  causes.  In  these  <»rcum- 
stances  it  would  often  appear  dry,  while,  perhaps,  a  few  indies  below  the  sorfiM^ 
it  may  be  in  a  state  fiur  more  conducive  to  its  well-being  than  were  it  to  reemve 
more  water  than  what  would  be  necessary  to  wet  that  portion  of  the  ball  only 
which  is  dry. 

One  of  the  best  growers  of  hard-wooded  plants  I  have  yet  been  acquunted 
with,  watered  on  some  such  a  plan  as  this.  He  knew  from  experiaHse,  as  all 
gardeners  might  know,  that  the  mould  in  the  poU,  in  ordinary  eircumstanoes,  be- 
comes soonest  dry  on  the  surfiioe ;  and  to  meet  the  case  fully,  he  gave  the  plants 
as  much  water  at  one  time  as  thoroughly  to  penetrate  the  entire  ball,  and  the 
next  only  as  much  as  to  affect  the  driest  part  toward  the  surface.  By  closely 
adhering  to  this  practice,  as  he  did,  altered  circumstances  not  intervening  to  cause 
a  change,  he  proved  to  the  satis&otion  of  all  the  correctness  of  the  plan  by  the 
ends  obtained,  and  thereby  raised  himself  to  a  high  place  indeed,  as  a  grower  of 
plants,  especially  Gape  Heaths,  Epacris,  and  Azaleas. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  know  whether  a  plant  is  dry  or  not,  un- 
less as  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  mould  on  the  surface  ?  It  is  not  diffiooit  at 
all ;  and  by  way  of  explaining  how,  let  me  state,  in  few  words,  a  test  com- 
municated to  me  many  years  ago  by  B.  Yeitch,  I  believe  a  discovery  of  his  own. 
It  is  this :  An  empty  pot,  when  gently  struck  with  any  object — ^the  knuckle,  for 
example — ^has  a  ringing,  and  what  is  called  an  empty  sound.  If  filled  with  dry 
mould  it  will  have  much  the  same  sound ;  but  if  the  mould  is  well  watered,  there- 
by filling  up  the  interspaces,  it  will  then  have  a  solid  sound.  If^  then,  in  the 
practice  of  watering,  any  difficulty  should  be  felt  with  individual  cases  as  to 
whether  they  are  dry  or  not,  by  this  means  ninety-nine  cases  in  the  hundred  might 
be  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the  conclusion  come  to  that  plants  sometimes  require 
to  be  watered  when  they  do  not  appear  dry ;  and  sometimes  it  ought  to  be  with> 
held  when  seemingly  they  are  in  want  of  it. 

As  a  general  thing,  plants  should  be  potted  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  space  to  hold 
as  much  water  at  once  as  they  require,  as  to  be  necessitated  to  water  twice  before 
giving  enough  is  a  serious  consideration  indeed  where  time  is  scarce  and  labor 
dear.  Sometimes  it  has  been  recommended  to  elevate  the  balls  of  hard-wooded 
plants  a  little  every  time  they  are  shifted ;  but  when  this  is  done  great  care  will 
be  necessary  not  to  have  the  pots  too  full,  as,  without  more  than  ordinary  caution, 
the  most  of  plants  would  be  apt  to  suffer  nnnecessarily  from  drought.  I  am 
aware  the  system  of  elevating  plants  so  as  to  stand  upon  **  little  hillocks  '*  is  an  i . 
old  one,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  "  well  recommended,"  but  unless  in  the  ' 
case  of  some  varieties  of  the  heath — H,  depressa,  Banksiana^  or  tricolor,  and  its  M 
congeners ;  or  those  which,  in  their  natural  habits,  grow  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  \1 
or  adown  the  arid  slopes  of  the  Cape.    These,  by  being  raised  a  little,  will  be    f 
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Jess  liable  to  damp  at  the  neck.  But  the  free  growing  varieties  generally,  such 
as  Bergianay  prcegnans^  and  ventricosa^  need  no  such  prominent  situations,  and  are 
all  the  better  for  being  potted  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  a  country  like  this 
especially,  and  where  the  sun  pours  down  his  rays  with  such  intensity  as  to  make 
almost  every  green  thing  *'  languish,"  the  practice  can  not  be  defended  on  any 
principle  of  utility,  but  rather  decried  as  unnecessarily  exposing  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  In  the  case  of  heaths  particularly,  I  believe  that  more  of  those  truly 
beautiful  plants  die  for  want  of  proper  attention  in  watering  than  from  any  other 
cause. 

It  therefore  follows,  there  are  some  things  to  be  avoided  that  plants  in  pots 
may  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  water,  and  some  signs  observed  which  indicate 
their  condition  as  to  when,  and  how  much  to  give.  Above  all,  punctuality  in 
attending  to  their  wants  is  the  great  and  principal  cause  of  success.  Without  this 
the  most  judicious  selection  of  moulds  to  grow  them  in,  as  well  as  every  other 
attention,  will  be  of  little  avail ;  while  with  it,  other  things  being  equal,  success 
may  reward  the  labors  of  the  most  humble  laborer  as  well  as  him  whose  business 
it  has  been  from  his  youth  up  to  learn  ail  about  their  ways,  even  to  the  antici- 
pating of  their  wants.  It  may  not  be  that  till  are  permitted  to  hold  such  intimate 
fellowship  with  their  plants  as  Tennyson  says  some  one  had  with  his  "  Talking 
Oak,'*  which,  for  kindnesses  received,  in  a  transport  of  delight  is  reported  to  have 
said  : 

"  Hard  wood  I  am.  and  wrinkled  rind, 

But  yet  my  sap  was  stirred, 
And  even  into  my  inmost  ring 

A  pleasore  I  discerned. 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  spring 

That  show  the  year  is  turned." 

And  so  it  may  be  with  those  who,  by  kind  and  considerate  treatment,  strive  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  their  plants.  They  will  be  rewarded  with  such  manifesta- 
tions of  gratitude  as  they  are  capable  of  showing,  which  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned,  as  well  as  to  those  who  only  stand  and  look  on  ;  while  the  attach- 
ment thus  created  will  grow  and  strengthen  until  the  fiction  of  the  poet  begins  to 
look  so  like  the  sober  truth  of  the  philosopher  that  their  various  opinions  relating 
to  such  subjects  might  almost  be  "  woven  into  one.'' 

[A  very  important  subject,  philosophically  treated.  There  is  probably  nothing 
connected  with  the  culture  of  plants  in  pots  more  deserving  of  consideration.  A 
plant  that  has  once  suffered  for  the  want  of  water,  seldom  or  never  fully  recovers 
its  pristine  condition.  The  evils  that  result  from  overwatcring  may  be  controlled 
in  a  great  measure  by  thorough  drainage ;  the  opposite  extreme  can  only  be  avoided 
by  careful  attention.  A  very  common  and  very  bad  practice  is  to  fill  the  pot  €. 
quite  to  the  rim  with  earth ;  the  top  of  the  pot  should  always  hold  water  enough 
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to  go  through  the  ball  of  earth.  There  can,  in  this  case,  be  no  danger  from  over- 
watering  if  the  drainage  is  right  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  more  on  this  sub- 
ject— Eo.] 


OSAGE    ORANGE    HEDGES.— NO.   II. 

BT    "out  W«8T/* 

Premibivo  that  the  hedge  has  been  successfully  planted,  the  first  thing  that 
will  claim  attention  will  be  to  prevent  the  disastrous  effects  of  drought,  if  it  occurs 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Doubtless,  the  most  efficient  mode  that 
would  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  cultivator,  would  be  mulching.  It 
would  certainly  prove  efficacious,  if  properly  done ;  but  when  it  comes  to  mulch- 
ing several  hundred  rods  of  hedge,  which  oflen  has  to  be  done,  especially  on  our 
prairies,  it  becomes  rather  a  formidable  task ;  because  the  material  for  mulching 
so  large  an  amount  of  hedge  can  not  be  very  readily  obtained.  We  will  state  a 
plan  which  we  have  seen  adopted,  and  which  proved  to  be  an  efficient  one.  It 
can  be  adopted,  too,  to  prevent  the  iU  effects  of  alternate  thawing  and  freezing 
during  winter,  which  often  occurs  in  this  western  country.  Our  plan  is  simply 
to  plow  along  the  hedge,  with  a  large  mold-board  plow,  throwing  a  couple  of 
furrows  over  the  plants,  from  each  side  of  the  hedgerow.  When  there  is  no  fur- 
ther danger  to  be  feared  from  the  drought,  the  soil  can  be  partially  thrown  from 
the  plants  by  a  small  mold-board  plow,  and  then  finished  with  the  hoe.  Cultivate 
well  during  the  summer  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  to  insure  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth.     This  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  should  not  be  neglected. 

This  brings  us  to  the  trimming,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
operation  of  making  a  good  hedge,  and  should  receive  that  attention  from  those 
who  contemplate  hedging,  that  it  imperatively  demands ;  and  there  is,  too,  more 
diversity  of  opinion  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  than  any  other  connected  with 
the  whole  operation.  We  will  state  our  plan,  founded  on  six  or  seven  years'  ex- 
perience ;  and  would  ask  others,  who  have  been  successful,  to  do  likewise,  as  it  is 
only  by  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject,  disclosing  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  been  successful,  that  the  proper  method  can  be  obtained.  Never  cut 
the  hedge  during  the  first  season's  growth.  The  reason  for  this  is  evident  The 
plant  must  become  well  eitablUhed  before  any  trimming  is  done  at  all.  For  this 
reason  we  recommend  to  do  no  cutting  until  the  faXl  of  the  ucond  year.  Tliere 
are  two  exceptioift  to  the  latter  course.  One  is,  where  the  plants  are  growing  in 
an  unusually  fertile  soil.  The  other,  where  the  season  in  which  the  hedge  is  set 
is  an  unusually  moist  one.  In  either  case,  the  hedge  will  make  nearly  as  vigorous 
a  growth  in  a  single  season,  as  it  would  in  two,  under  ordinary  circumstaDoea. 
We  know  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  convince  those  who  hold  to  preconceived  ^ : 
opinions  on  the  subject;  but  we  only  ask  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  to  convince 
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the  most  incredulous.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  plants  are  cut  oif  in  the  &11, 
or  left  to  be  done  early  the  following  spring,  if  they  are  to  be  mulched  for  pro- 
tection during  winter.  It  will  always  bo  a  benefit  to  mulch  for  winter  protection, 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  will  not  be  found  actually  necessary ;  but  in 
many  sections  of  the  western  States,  alternate  thawing  and  freezing  are  the  cause 
of  much  trouble  and  expense  that  might  be  avoided  by  using  proper  precaution ; 
but  there  are  seasons  here,  however,  when  no  damage  is  done.  If  the  plants  are 
not  to  receive  a  covering  in  winter,  do  not  cut  them  back  till  spring. 

The  cultivation  in  after  seasons  must  be  as  efficient  as  during  the  first  one.  We 
have  seen  it  recommended  to  sow  grass  seed  along  the  hedge,  afler  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years.  We  have  never  tried  it,  but  think  it  quite  practicable.  We  would 
not  seed  it  until  about  the  fifth  year.  As  to  implements  for  trimming,  we  desire 
nothing  better  than  a  good  brush  scythe  for  the  first  three  seasons.  After  that 
length  of  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  knife  that  is  manufactured  especially 
for  trimming  hedges.  If  the  hedge  gets  two  seasons*  growth  before  commencing 
to  trim,  as  we  think  it  should  have,  cut  down  to  within  three  inches  of  the  ground. 
By  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth  of  «/t/ne,  the  plants  should  make  a  vigorous  growth. 
A^ain  cut  to  within  /our  inches  of  the  previous  cutting.  Choose  a  moist  and 
cloudy  day  for  this,  if  practicable ;  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  let  it  go  undone, 
if  the  weather  is  fine,  as  there  is  but  little  diflerenoe  between  the  two  conditions. 
About  the  middle  of  August^  cut  down  to  within  /our  inches  of  that  done  in 
June.  After  frost  has  killed  the  foliage,  and  vegetation  ceased,  again  cut  to  within 
/our  inches  of  the  previous  August  cutting.  This  will  leave  the  hedge  about  one 
foot  high,  and  will  have  formed  a  fine  base  of  lateral  branches.  No  more  trim- 
ming will  be  necessary  until  the  following  June,  when  the  same  course  is  to  be 
pursued  during  the  season,  and  each  following  one,  as  recommended  for  the  first. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  cut  back  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  cut  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible  in  the  spring,  and  do  not  cut  again  until  the  following  fall  or 
spring,  when  it  may  be  cut  to  within  three  inches  of  the  previous  <)utting ;  and 
then  pursue  the  same  course  as  recommended  for  the  other.  This  course,  care- 
fully followed  up,  will  place  the  hedge  one  foot  in  height  the  fall  of  the  third 
season ;  and  each  succeeding  year  an  additional  foot  to  the  height  of  the  hedge. 
It  may  appear  tedious,  but  we  feel  satisfied  it  is  the  most  proper  way.  After  it 
has  attained  the  height  necessary  to  form  a  good  barrier,  it  need  not  be  cut  but  once 
a  year,  and  that  in  the  fall.  The  reason  for  cutting  it  in  early  fall  is,  that  it  can  be 
done  with  half  the  labor  it  otherwise  would  require,  if  deferred  until  spring,  and 
the  wood  become  hardened. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  trimming  the  side  of  the  hedge.    The  growth  of  the 

Osage  Orange  tends  so  strongly  upward,  that  the  hedge  requires  but  very  little 

trimming  at  the  sides,  unless  it  is  desirable  to  keefp  the  hedge  within  a  limited 

^  ^  space.    If  this  is  the  case,  the  laterals  will  require  some  thinning  out.    If  the  x , 

ends  of  the  laterals  are  merely  trimmed,  it  will  cause  too  dense  a  growth,  shading 
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the  interior  of  the  hedge  too  much.  There  will  likewise  be  laterals  that  will  re- 
quire cutting  out  entirely,  but  not  very  many  ;  and  again  others  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  more  vigorously  than  some  below  them.  These  must  be  shortened 
in,  to  prevent  shading  those  below  them.  These  directions,  carefully  followed  up, 
can  not  otherwise  than  insure  success.  Many  persons  will  doubtless  think  these 
recommendations  radical ;  but  such  is  the  vigor  of  the  Osage  Orange,  if  allowed 
to  become  toell  established,  that  it  will  not  suffer  in  diminution  of  growth  for  sev- 
eral years.  • 

We  shall  have  to  state  briefly  our  objections  to  methods  generally  adopted,  as 
this  article  is  already  much  longer  than  we  anticipated.  Some  persons  practice 
cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  plants  one  foot  from  the  ground  the  first  season.  (That 
we  may  not  appear  ambiguous,  we  will  state  that  in  speaking  of  cutting  the  plants 
the  first  season,  we  mean  in  the  fall  after  vegetation  has  ceased,  or  the  following 
spring.)  Others  let  the  plants  grow  two  seasons,  and  then  cut  off  the  plants  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  following  season  add  two  more  feet  to  it ;  and  more 
likely  than  otherwise,  it  will  be  the  last.  The  same  objection  will  apply  to  both 
of  these  methods.  Those  who  have  seen  the  Osage  Orange  growing,  can  not 
have  failed  to  notice  its  tendency  to  grow  upward ;  no  matter  whether  it  is  cut  off 
at  two  inches  or  two  feet  from  the  ground,  there  will  be  only  two  or  three  vigor- 
ous shoots  at  the  top,  with  a  few  laterals  at  the  side.  Therefore,  by  adopting  the 
plan  of  cutting  off  at  one  foot  or  two  feet,  as  the  case  may  be,  there  will  be  a 
space  of  several  inches  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  height  the  canes  are  cut) 
that  will  be  entirely  bare  of  laterals.  Besides  looking  unsightly,  the  litheness  of 
the  wood  in  it^  growing  state  will  allow  it  to  be  bent  to  the  ground,  affording  a 
fine  opportunity  to  any  one  who  might  desire  to  test  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
growing  in  our  garden  or  orchard. 

[We  have  to  thank  "  Out  West "  for  the  continuation  of  his  article  on  Oaage 
Orange  hedges,  which  has  enhanced  its  value  very  much.  His  directions  are  plain 
enough  ta  enable  any  body  to  make  a  good  hedge.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him  again. — Ed.] 
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AN    HOUR    IN    THE    VINEYARD. 

BY   JOHN   8.    REID, 
BAKKI  or  THB  WBITB  WATBR,  FATKTTB  COUSTTT,  XXO. 

The  spring  having  opened  in  this  region  of  our  beloved  country,  like  a  cold 
and  surly  master,  the  work  in  the  vineyard  this  season  is  at  least  two  weeks  be- 
hind ;  but,  with  May,  came  balmy  gales  and  gentle  showers,  and  the  leaf  and 
^  J    blossom  of  the  peach,  pear,  and  apple  began  to  show  themselves  in  our  midst, 
and  the  blue-bird  and  robin  disported  among  their  branches. 
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Daring  one  of  these  balmy  evenings^  seated  in  mj  summer  house,  which  over- 
looks the  vineyard  and  orchard,  musing  on  the  past,  and  prospecting  for  the  fu- 
tore,  the  Hortioultitrist,  ever  a  welcome  visitor,  was  announced  as  having  come ; 
and  laying  aside  all  the  day-dreams  in  which  I  was  then  hidulging,  at  once  I  shook 
hands  with  the  long  expected,  and  sat  down  to  converse  with  the  welcome  friend. 

After  perusing  your  excellent  and  practical  "  Hints  on  Grape  Culture,"  which, 
by-tho-by,  are  worth  to  the  amateur  the  price  of  the  volume,  1  hastily  ran  over 
the  contents,  and  my  eye  alighted  on  the  rather  unique  title  of  "  What's  in  a 
Name  ? "  and  turning  over  to  the  text,  found  an  article  by  Pratiquer,  on  what 
might  be  called  the  misnomer  of  "  Grape  Vines."  With  him,  I  have  often  thought  of 
the  propriety  of  some  one  revising  the  nomenclature  of  our  native  grape  vines, 
and  giving  to  each  one  such  a  classic  name  as  would  indicate  its  original  locality, 
or  place  of  birth,  its  hardiness,  and  bearing  quality,  as  well  as  the  real  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  vine,  for  wine  or  dessert.  But,  alas  I  I  have  found  no  one  bold 
enough,  and  sufficiently  versed  in  the  learning  of  tiie  schools,  to  perfect  my  plan. 
Being  like  him,  also,  an  amateur  cultivator  of  the  grape,  and  having  something  of 
a  weakness  for  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  I  have  spent  some  time  and  money  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  either  a  new  variety  of  undoubted  merit  from  the  seed,  or 
by  hunting  up  some  unknown  vine,  whose  luscious  berries  induced  the  truant 
school  boy  to  forsake  his  learning  and  abandon  his  Greek  and  Latin  for  its  tempt- 
ing clusters ;  at  last  I  deemed  that  the  ^^  Eureka  "  was  mine,  and  having  a  very 
£ivorite  daughter,  in  naming  the  new  stranger,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better 
than  promise  her  the  name.  I  had,  also,  some  other  new  grape  seedling  vines,  and 
having  some  more  young  daughters,  equally  favorites  with  the  writer,  I  promised 
them  each  a  vine,  and  that  they  should  stand  little  godmothers  for  them  on  the 
day  of  their  christening;  hence  you  was  correct,  Mr.  Editor,  in  saying  that  I  had 
not  fully  named  my  vine.  But  1  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  call  our  favorite 
grape  vines  after  the  ladies  of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  English  and  French,  &c., 
who  name  their  finest  flowers  after  theirs.  I  find,  also,  that  many  of  our  finest 
foreign  pears  are  named  after  the  ladies,  such  as  the  Duohssse  d^Angouleme,  Ma- 
deline, Marie  Louise,  Dudiesse  d'Orleans,  &c. 

My  grape  vines,  this  season,  have  broken  the  bud  splendidly,  nearly  all  sound, 
and  the  indications  are,  that  there  will  be  an  extra  crop.  The  finer  varieties,  such 
as  Delaware,  Clara,  Rebecca,  Anna,  Union  Village,  still  survive  the  winter,  but 
show  no  sign  of  fruit,  although  they  are  now  three  years  old.  Every  one  cost 
me  a  high  price,  and  were  sold  as  No.  1  vines.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  Clin- 
ton's  which  fruited  from  the  slip  the  second  year,  and  some  Catawbas,  from  the 
layer,  which  fruited  the  first. 

Referring  to  the  grafting^wax  recipe  in  your  March  number,  allow  me  to  say, 
that  I  have  made  some  o£  it,  and  that  it  is  all  that  you  represent  it,  I  can  with 
confidence  assert.    I  have  grafted  with  it,  and  the  grafts  seem  to  be  alive.    I  have 
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Stopped  the  bleeding  of  yines  with  it,  healed  the  cut-wounds  of  trees,  and  coyeied 
the  places  on  joung  trees  barked  bjr  rabbits,  and  all  seemingly  doing  wdL 

Apropos  about  wine !  Yon  were  right  in  the  selection  of  the  wine  sent  you  bj 
roe.  The  red-cork  was,  howeyer,  the  dearest  in  price,  by  almost  double ;  nor  can 
you  obtain  much  of  such  a  quality  from  a  small  yineyard  like  mine,  (one  acre,)  aa 
it  requires  the  very  best  and  ripest  grapes  to  produce  it,  and  yery  few  persons 
will  pay  the  price  which  it  ought  to  command  in  market 

This  season,  I  sent  on  to  Dr.  Grant,  and  receiyed  some  of  his  cfacHceat  yines, 
both  as  to  growth  and  quality.  By  another  year,  I  can  better  tell  of  their  worth 
than  now. 

Some  three  years  ago,  I  receiyed  a  present  of  a  small  package  oi  grape  seeds 
from  Texas,  the  fhiit  of  which  was  reported  yery  fine.  The  seeds  I  eowed  under 
glass,  and  raised,  the  first  year,  oyer  fifty  plants ;  but  the  second  and  third  win- 
ters, notwithstanding  all  my  care,  thinned  them  out  so,  that  almost  none  remams 
aliye.  I  haye  the  Texas  Oak  Leaf  in  fruit,  but  whether  it  will  be  able  to  mature 
it  is  in  darkness.  Some  of  my  seedlings  will  fruit  this  season  fh>m  present  indi- 
cations, and  the  one  which  I  intended  calling  the  ''Anna**  ought  to  ahow  its  true 
character  this  year. 

Perhaps  Pratiquer  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  I  had  named  my  grape 
the  ^  Anna,"  for  by  reference  to  the  August  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  I 
wrote  of  it  as  already  named ;  but  on  receipt  of  that  number,  and  your  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  this  name,  and  being  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  scientific  men  allowing  the  first  discoyerer,  producer,  ^sc,  mentioned 
by  Pratiquer,  to  name  the  new  stranger  at  once,  I  yielded  the  palm  of  honor  to 
Dr.  Grant ;  and  as  my  daughter,  after  whom  I  named  the  grape  yine,  had  a 
middle  name — Harriet — I  thought  that  this  was  equally  as  pretty,  and  if  the  yine 
proyed  sufficiently  good,  thb  should  be  its  name.  This  season  will  test  the 
question. 

My  Canada  grape,  which  was  named  the  ^  Wellington'*  by  the  fiur  donor,  is 
still  alive,  and  doing  well,  and  ought  to  show  fruit  this  fall.  The  yine  appears 
to  be  tender,  at  least,  so  far,  by  me ;  the  Western  winter  is  too  seyere  on  the 
young  wood,  hence  I  had  to  coyer  it  up  during  the  winter.  Its  leaf  indicates  a 
fine  variety  of  fruit. 

Having  lost  two  very  fine  pear  trees  this  spring,  with  what  may  be  called  the 
dry  rot  at  the  root,  can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  of  a  rem- 
edy which,  if  applied  early,  would  prevent  its  extension  all  over  the  rootlets, 
and  save  the  tree. 

The  trees  were  the  Duchesse  d'AngouI6me ;   and  up  to  the  time  of  leafing 
showed  no  sign  of  disease.    When  examined,  the  roots  were  almost  covered  with 
-A  a  white  fungus,  and  broke  off  brittle  and  dry. 

In  the  May  number,  a  writer  talks  of  the  application  of  the  flour  of  sulphur 
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to  the  roots  of  the  peach,  as  a  cure  or  prevention  of  the  worm.  I  have  used  this 
for  several  years,  and  found  it  beneficial,  but  not  a  prevention. 

The  civil  war,  which  we  aU  deeply  regret,  may  be  productive  of  one  good, 
which  is,  that  it  brings  in  contact,  not  only  on  the  battle  field,  but  in  the  hall  and 
the  cottage,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  both  sections  of  the  Union,  so  that  before  they 
part,  each  will  have  formed  a  more  friendly  and  truer  opinion  of  one  another. 
My  friend  Capt.  Walker,  of  the  2d  Indiana  Cavalry,  sent  me,  from  the  '^  Her- 
mitage" at  Nashville,  two  beautiful  cedars,  obtained  from  the  homestead  of  the 
old  hero,  who  now  sleeps  so  calmly  amidst  the  din  of  battle,  I  will  cherish  them 
in  remembrance  of  him  who  was  his  country's  best  and  firmest  friend. 

I  have  also  a  grape  vine  sent  to  me  by  General  Pitt,  of  Texas,  sent  in  the  sunny 
days  of  peace  and  happiness.  Alas !  that  the  designs  and  actions  of  bad  men 
should  thus  destroy  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  the  &ithful  and  true. 

[We  too  are  at  least  two  weeks  behind  in  spring,  besides  suflTering  from  a 
drought.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  you  approve  our  *•  Hints  on  Grape 
Culture.**  So  fhr  as  the  amateur  at  least  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  at  present 
that  can  take  their  place.  They  are  entirely  the  result  of  our  own  experience, 
with  no  foisting  in  of  pretty  foreign  theories  and  modes  unsuited  to  bur  native  vines 
and  climate.  We  had  undertaken  the  revision  of  our  vine  nomenclature,  but  the 
labor  was  so  great  that  we  were  compelled  to  put  it  off  to  a  time  of  leisure.  We 
think,  however,  we  are  quite  right  about  the  female  names ;  being  somewhat  of  a 
ladies'  man,  how  could  we  be  otherwise  ?  The  grafting-wax  is  undoubtedly  what 
we  represented  it ;  we  never  endorse  a  thing  outside  of  our  personal  knowledge. 
We  are  pleased  to  know  that  you  found  it  as  represented.  We  know  of  no 
remedy  for  your  pear  trees  except  taking  them  up,  washing  the  roots,  pruning 
them,  and  planting  again  in  fi-esh  soil.  This  dry  rot  b  frequently  caused  by 
the  use  of  long  manure.  If  the  red-cork  wine  cost  nearly  double,  it  was  more 
than  twice  as  good,  and  hence  the  cheapest  of  the  two.  We  are  sorry  enough  our 
bottle  is  gone ! — En.] 


THE  **WEED  AND  INSECT  DESTROYER"  ASSOCIATION. 

BT  O.  H.  B.,  NAZARXTH,  PA. 

Our  '*  Weed  and  Insect  Destroyer"  Association,  as  stated  in  the  last  June 
number  of  the  Horticulturist,  has  proved  to  be  a  wholesome  movement  to  our 
neighborhood,  as  the  people  begin  to  see  that  feeding  the  birds  becomes  a  monopoly 
of  their  aervieea  to  the  feeder.  Bird-feeding,  therefore,  becomes  general  here,  and 
it  is  probable  that,  within  a  few  years  to  come,  we  shall  have  aU  the  birds  of  the 
state  congregated  in  our  county,  except  feeding  be  practiced  elsewhere. 

We  have  added  now  to  our  flock  of  workers  also  the  crow  by  domesticating  it^ 
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and  find  it  very  important  to  be  employed  in  orchards  as  a  powerful  grub  and 
mouse  destroyer. 

A  farmer  at  our  elbow,  who  was  advised  to  shoot  a  bird  occasionally  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  it  was  an  injurious  bird  or  not,  by  opening  its  craw, 
went  to  his  cornfield  in  May  last  with  his  gun,  there  hid  in  a  bush,  and  soon  found 
a  number  of  quails  nearing,  and  apparently  in  the  very  act  of  pulling  up  the 
sprouted  com.  He  shot  two  of  them,  and  on  his  way  home  killed  also  a  robin, 
the  very  bird  that  took  some  of  his  cherries  last  year.  The  craws  were  examined, 
but,  to  his  surprise,  no  corn  nor  cherries  were  found  in  them,  but  only  worms  and 
grubs,  the  very  things  that  had  destroyed  his  com.  And  as  he  now  wished  our 
opinion  and  advice  on  the  subject,  we  directed  him  that,  whenever  he  should  again 
be  vexed  at  the  birds,  to  load  his  gun  as  usual,  but  leave  out  the  shot,  (Uie  lead,) 
and  fire  away  at  them  as  often  as  he  pleased. 

I  was  happy  to  find  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  the  4th  inst., 
an  article  similar  to  mine  as  pointed  to  above.     You  will  find  it  inclosed. 

But  before  I  close  this  chapter  on  birds,  1  wish  to  draw  attention  to  another 
little  winged  and  much-abused  animal ;  and  although  not  a  bird,  its  great  useful- 
ness in  deistroying  mosquitoes  is  generally  very  little  appreciated  or  even  known ; 
toe  mean  the  bat. 

In  localities  where  mosquitoes  are  plenty  and  annoying,  we  would  recomm»!id 
to  keep  one  or  two  of  them  in  a  cage  or  little  box,  and  before  bedtime  let  them 
fly  through  the  house,  closing  the  windows,  when  they  will  free  every  room  in  the 
house  of  that  well-known  torment,  the  mosquitoes,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  afW- 
which  they  may  be  caught  and  recaged. 

The  dread  which  women  have  of  this  little  harmless  creature  \»  founded  o» 
fable. 

We  give  the  above  from  our  experiments  with  the  bats. 

[There  can  be  no  doubt  that  G.  H.  B.  is  entirely  right  with  his  "  Weed  and 
Insect  Destroyer"  Association.  Every  village  should  have  an  association  of  this 
kind.  The  birds  may  occasionally  take  a  little  com,  or  a  few  cherries  and  straw- 
berries ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Do  they  not  consume  millions  of  noxious  insects 
that  would  otherwise  destroy  all  our  fruit  1  The  good  that  they  do  preponderates 
so  immensely  over  Uie  harm  they  occasion,  that  this  alone  should  insure  their  pro- 
tection against  wanton  destruction.  Then  they  are  so  pretty  and  sing  so  sweetlv 
that  we  should  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  induce  them  to  congregate  around 
our  homes. — ^The  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  bat  is  to  us  a  very  novel  one.  We 
hope  some  of  our  readers  will  give  the  bats  a  trial.  We  have  no  doubt  they  have 
tried  the  mosquitoes  to  their  entire  sattsiaction :  we  have. — Ed.] 
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A  COLD  VINERY  AND  SOME  VISITS. 

BT   GBOROB   PKPPER  K0RRI8,   WILMIKGTON,   DELAWARX. 

The  cold  vinery  under  the  care  of  James  Matheson,  whose  name  has  become 
fiimiliar  to  the  horticultural  public  by  means  of  his  various  essays  on  grape  grow- 
ing, deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  This  house  is  a  lean-to,  60  feet  long  by 
25  wide,  built  in  an  old  stone  quarry  under  the  lee  of  a  hill,  occupying  one  of  the 
most  sheltered  positions  imaginable.  The  house  is  principally  noticeable  on 
account  of  great  length  of  rafler,  being  over  27  feet,  thus  affording  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  the  vines  on  the  spur  system ;  and  nobly  has  this  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  this  enterprising  gardener.  The  vines  are  planted  4 
feet  apart,  and  are  5  years  old  this  spring,  (1862;)  they  are  now  as  thick  around 
as  a  man's  arm,  and  for  fine  appearance  exceed  any  thing  it  has  been  our  fortune 
to  meet  with.  The  first  year  they  were  cut  back  to  18  inches ;  the  second,  7  feet 
of  wood  was  allowed  to  remain  ;  the  third  about  4  feet ;  the  fourth,  2  feet ;  and 
last  year  18  inches.  On  one  of  these  vines  a  bunch  of  the  well-known  variety, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  was  grown  weighing  over  9  pounds,  last  season ;  in  addi- 
tion to  this  magnificent  bunch,  about  50  pounds  of  fruit  was  taken.  From  a 
white  Syrian,  Mr.  Matheson  expects  a  twelve  pound  bunch  this  year ;  and  we 
think  he  will  have  it,  as  he  has  the  wood.  These  vines  were  one  year  old  when 
planted,  the  border  being  inside  and  outside ;  the  vines  planted  about  18  inches 
from  the  front  wall.  The  soil  is  naturally  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  grape, 
being  a  sandy  loam,  and  the  border  evinces  careful  preparation  by  skillful  hands. 
The  house  is  essentially  a  cold  house,  although  provided  with  a  flue.  Artificial 
heat  is  not  resorted  to,  to  forward  the  vines  ;  the  situation  of  the  house  is  so  pro- 
tected that  the  vines  start  considerably  earlier  than  they  would  in  a  more  exposed 
position. 

The  vinery  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lovering,  on  the  old  York  road,  near  Philadelphia, 
as  well  as  that  at  the  former  residence  of  John  Tucker,  Esq.,  both  furnish  good 
specimens  of  the  curvilinear  style. 

Mr.  Lo vering^s  house  is  80  feet  long  by  24  wide,  and  24  high ;  22  vines  are  grown 
on  each  side  on  the  spur  system,  with  the  border  inside  and  outside.  About  thirty 
pounds  of  fruit  are  taken  annually  from  each  vine.  Forcing  is  not  resorted  to,  and 
the  hot  water  apparatus  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  frost.  The  vines 
break  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  fruit  is  in  season  from  the  middle  of  August 
until  Christmas.  The  house  is  a  costly  structure,  and  will  not  be  copied  except  by 
those  of  abundant  means,  although  for  beauty  of  appearance,  especially  when  the 
vines  are  in  a  fruiting  condition,  it  will  compare  favorably  with  any  house  that  we 
have  seen.  Ventilation  is  effepted  by  means  of  sash  so  worked  that  all  are  opened 
and  closed  simultaneously. 

Curvilinear  houses  are  well  adapted  to  grace  the  grounds  of  the  wealthy,  espe- 
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ciallj  where  early  grapes  are  not  sought ;  for  economy  they  will  not  be  chosen. 
For  a  specimen  of  a  cheap,  complete  curvilinear  house,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
building  opposite  to  Monument  Cemetery,  Philadelphia.  This  house,  if  memory 
serves  us,  not  having  seen  it  for  several  years,  is  over  50  feet  long  and  about  20 
wide ;  we  think  it  was  built  by  contract  for  six  hundred  dollars,  while  the  house 
first  alluded  to  cost,  we  should  judge,  as  many  thousands.  A  skillful  gardener 
could  take  as  much  and  as  fine  fruit  from  the  cheap  structure  as  from  the  more 
costly. 

Curvilinear  houses,  to  our  eye,  present  a  more  pleasing  appearance  than  any 
other  form  of  house.  They  are  easily  managed,  but  should  always  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  securing  artificial  heat  if  desirable.  Hie  borders  of  this  form 
of  house  are  usually  made  inside  and  outside — vines  planted  near  the  inside  front 
wall. 

Among  the  well-kept  places  with  which  West  Philadelphia  abounds,  those  of 
Mr.  M.  W.  Keen  and  Mr.  Altemus  are  conspicuous.  Mr.  Keen's  grounds  em- 
brace about  an  acre,  and  are  judiciously  laid  out.  Among  the  many  beauties,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Magnolia  grandiflora,  in  full  flower  on  the  20th  of  April, 
was  especially  noticeable.  Some  pear  trees,  trained  on  espaliers,  attracted  our 
attention,  being  remarkably  full  of  fruit  buds,  and  presenting  a  novel  feature.  This 
mode  of  training  pear  trees,  although  well  adapted  to  the  gardens  of  the  curious 
and  the  skillful,  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  general  purposes,  as  the  sun  is  found 
to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  bark  of  the  trees.  The  vineries,  lean-to  houses, 
about  50  feet  long  each,  bear  testimonials  to  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  John 
Stowe,  to  whom  we  are  under  many  obligations  for  varied  marks  of  attention.  The 
residence  of  Mr.  Keen,  taken  altogether,  presents  many  attractions.  Here,  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  advantages  of  the  city,  may  be  enjoyed  the  pleasures  and 
freedom  from  restraint  peculiar  to  a  country  life. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Altemus,  somewhat  further  out,  contains  about  the  same 
amount  of  grounds,  the  most  marked  feature  of  which  are  the  graperies,  which 
have  become  very  well  known  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Sanders.  The  borders 
are  altogether  outside,  the  vines  planted  without,  and  trained  on  the  spur  system, 
and  the  entire  houses,  some  three  hundred  feet,  heated  with  hot  water  piping.  A 
house  of  nectarines  in  full  bloom  presented  a  magnificent  sight,  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  trees  being  in  tubs,  and  trained  on  espaliers.  Out  of  doors  here,  as 
well  as  at  Mr.  Keen's,  are  to  be  seen  some  well-attended  pear  trees,  showing  how 
grateful  the  pear  is  for  a  moderate  amount  of  attention.  Still  further  up  in  the 
village,  we  were  taken  to  see  some  70  trees,  (pears,)  planted  about  6  years  ago,  and 
which  have  been  under  Mr.  Keen's  gardener  during  the  past  three  years.  To  those 
doubting  the  practicability  of  growing  the  pear  with  profitable  returns,  we  would 
recommend  a  visit  to  these  trees.  They  have  had  no  specific  treatment,  and  have 
been  properly  and  judiciously  pruned  into  the  pyramidal  form.  The  return  from 
these  trees,  the  gardener  informed  us,  (the  ground  occupied  being  less  than  half  an 
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acre,)  would  be  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  the  expense  of  treating  them, 
nothing.  A  thorough  spading  of  the  ground  two  years  previously  had  been  their 
only  cost.  And  while  on  the  subject  of  pears,  let  me  ask  why  it  is  that  the  Win- 
ter Nelis  (two  of  which  were  among  the  collection  alluded  to,  and  very  thrifty, 
beautiful  trees)  is  so  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  of  our  nurserymen  1  They  all 
have  it,  it  is  true — in  their  catalogues — but  nowhere  else ;  for  instance,  to  be  spe- 
cific, an  order  was  sent  in  succession,  last  autumn,  to  Wm.  Reid  first,  then  to 
Smith  &  Hanchett,  then  to  Maxwell  &  Brothers  of  Geneva,  for  this  tree ;  all  re- 
plied in  the  negative.  At  last  we  prevailed  on  Hovey  &  Co.  to  send  us  12,  (20 
the  order  called  for.)  and  without  Mr.  Hovey's  attention,  we  might  have  wanted 
the  tree.  The  variety  is  set  down  as  a  poor,  straggling  grower,  and  is  thought  to 
be  tender  when  young ;  but  our  nurserymen  should  either  take  its  name  from  thfeir 
catalogues,  (especially  their  trade  lists,)  or  keep  up  a  stock. 

[We  should  like  to  be  near  Mr.  Matheson  when  those  big  clusters  ripen ;  some- 
thing very  persuasive  would  happen.  In  regard  to  curvilinear  houses,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  best  that  oaa  be  built. 
The  additional  cost  is  not  necessarily  great. — Ed.] 


CULTURE  OF  THE  CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

{flojMludtd  from  p0ff4  S17.) 
BY    WH.     CARMIBNCKB. 

The  Camellia  is  in  habit  a  forest-tree,  and  the  soil  most  suitable  for  it  is  one 
rich  in  vegetable  matter ;  still  it  must  neither  be  too  clayey  nor  sandy.  Garden, 
ers  differ  somewhat  r^arding  the  best  compost  in  which  to  pot  Camellias ;  '^  ma- 
ny men,  many  minds,"  is  a  true  saying  in  the  present  case.  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing compost  very  good  :  3  parts  rich  loam  ;  2  vegetable  mould  ;  2  sand  ;  2 
charcoal.  Sometimes  animal  manures  are  used ;  when  used  they  should  bo  well 
rotted ;  in  &ct,  all  the  substances  used  must  be  well  decayed.  A  great  many 
take  the  trouble  to  sift  the  soil ;  it  is,  however,  far  better  to  crumble  it  with  the 
hands  or  the  spade.  Sometimes,  when  the  sand  is  not  very  fine,  it  must  of  course 
be  sifted.  I  could  not  pass  by  the  charcoal  without  noticing  its  great  benefit  and 
general  usefulness.  Charcoal,  we  know,  belongs  to  those  manures  called  absorb- 
ents ;  that  is,  it  has  the  power  of  absorbing  those  gases  (acids)  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  different  manures  supplied  to  the  soil,  either  in  a  solid  or  liquid 
state,  and  of  retaining  them  until  wanted  for  the  plants ;  it  also,  by  retaining  the 
acids  and  absorbing  the  water,  prevents  the  soil  from  getting  sour.  Allow  me 
here  to  make  the  following  extract  from  "  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the 
Action  of  Charcoal  from  Wood  on  Vegetation,"  by  Mr.  Lukas.    In  speaking  of 
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the  action  of  the  soil  mixed  with  charcoal  Mr.  Lukas  says :  '^  An  addition  of  two 
thirds  charcoal,  for  example,  to  vegetable  mould,  appeared  to  answer  excellently 
for  the  Gesneria  and  Gloxinia,  and  also  for  the  tropical  Aroidess  with  tuberous 
roots.  ...  A  cactus  planted  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  charcoal  and  earth 
throve  progressively,  and  attained  double  of  its  former  size  in  the  space  of  a  few' 
weeks.  The  use  of  charcoal  was  very  advantageous  with  several  Bromeliaces  and 
Liliaoesa,  with  the  Citrus,  and  Begonia  also,  and  even  with  the  Palmae.  The  same 
advantage  was  found  in  the  case  of  almost  all  those  plants  for  which  sand  is  used, 
in  order  to  keep  the  earth  porous ;  when  charcoal  was  mixed  with  the  soil  instead 
of  sandy  the  v^etation  was  always  rendered  stronger  and  more  vigorous.^  This, 
I  think,  will  be  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  mix  charcoal  with 
the  different  soils  for  plants.  We  must  also  remember  that  in  absorbing  carbon- 
ic acid  and  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  it  furnishes  the  plants  with  one  of  their 
principal  ingredients. 

Shifting  the  Camellia  need  not  take  place  often ;  yet  it-is  of  great  importance^ 
and  should  never  b.e  neglected,  if  it  is  our  wish  to  be  in  possession  of  strong  and 
healthy  grown  plants.  Never  allow  your  plants  to  get  pot-bound ;  this  is  con- 
nected with  evil  results ;  the  roots  will  be  so  crowded,  that  it  prevents  drainage. 
If,  after  watering,  we  turn  such  a  plant  out  of  the  pot  and  make  an  examination 
of  the  ball  of  earth,  what  will  we  find  ?  Simply  this,  that  while  the  upper  part 
of  the  ball  is  saturated  with  water,  the  roots  at  the  bottom  suffer  from  drought  ! 
The  consequence  of  such  a  culture  is  not  only  that  the  plants  lose  their  flower 
buds ;  but,  if  kept  in  this  state  for  a  considerable  time,  the  greater  part  of  the 
roots  will  be  found  dead  from  want  of  nourishment.  If  such  an  accident  takes 
place,  the  plant  must  immediately,  after  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  has  been  re- 
moved, and  all  decayed  roots  cut  off,  and  the  branches  pruned  in  proportion,  be 
repotted,  then  placed  in  a  warmer  temperature,  and  syringed  twice  a  day  with 
lukewarm  water,  to  keep  the  stem  in  a  mpist  state.  It  will  be  found  b^efi<nal 
to  envelop  it  with  moss ;  this  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  it  break  stronger. 
When  the  young  shoots  have  made  the  third  leaf,  the  plant  should  be  hardened 
gradually,  and  removed  to  its  former  place. 

Young  Camellias  may  be  shifted  every  two  years ;  older  plants,  about  five  feet 
high,  need  only  to  be  shifted  every  three  or  four  years ;  a  great  deal  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  healthfulness  of  the  plants.  The  pots  should  always  oorrespcmd 
with  the  size  of  the  plants ;  small  plants  will  want  them  from  1  to  2  inches 
wider  than  those  they  occupied  before ;  strong  and  powerful  specimmis  in  pro- 
portion hunger.  Camellias  prefer  pots  with  more  width  than  depth.  A  mun  fea- 
ture is  to  secure  perfect  drainage ;  to  this  end,  plaoe  about  two  to  three  inches  of 
broken  oyster  shells  or  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom ;  upon  this  a  mixture  of 
fine  cut  moss  and  powdered  charcoal,  into  which  the  young  spongioles  like  to 
penetrate. 

Notwithstanding  sUfting  plants  is  a  very  simple  operation,  it  still  requires  some 
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judgment ;  it  is  often  done  with  a  great  deal  of  carelessness.  After  having  re- 
moved the  plant  from  the  pot  which  it  occupied  with  the  ball  entire,  cut  off  all 
sickly  and  decayed  roots,  without  breaking  the  ball  of  earth,  except  about  one 
inch  of  the  soil  at  the  surface.  Next,  after  placing  a  few  inches  of  soii  in  the 
pot,  place  the  plant  as  much  as  possible  in  the  middle,  and  fill  the  space  between 
the  sides  of  the  pot  and  the  ball  firmly  with  your  compost. 

Many  will  inquire,  When  is  the  proper  time  to  shift  Camellias?  The  general 
rule  is,  No  plant  should  be  shifled  just  before  flowering,  or  while  in  bloom. 
April  is  about  the  best  time ;  if  the  plants  have  been  forced,  it  will  of  course  bo 
necessary  to  do  it  earlier. 

Watering  and  Syringing, — Next  to  the  soil,  the  water  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  secure  a  perfect  development  in  the  different  organs  of  plants.  Wo 
will  as  briefly  as  possible  investigate  its  influence  on  vegetation.  The  water  is 
found  in  the  atmosphere  as  a  gas,  and  in  the  soil  as  a  fluid,  and  is  in  both  forms 
of  equal  importance  to  develop  plants.  We  know  that  no  substances  can  enter 
through  the  roots  of  plants  unless  in  a  fluid  state ;  consequently,  if  water  was 
not  present  in  the  soil,  the  different  nutritive  substances  which  it  contains 
could  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants.  This  is,  however,  not  the  only 
office  which  it  performs:  it  also  serves  to  convey  the  dissolved  substances  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  tree,  where  new  organs  are  formed.  This  will  con- 
vince us  why  some  soils,  although  fertile,  but  exposed  to  drought,  can  not  have 
that  favorable  influence  on  vegetation  which  is  effected  by  a  soil  of  less  fertility, 
but  supplied  with  sufficient  moisture.  Yet,  to  have  the  desired  effect  upon  the 
plant,  and  to  secure  a  vigorous  growth,  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  soil 
must  stand  in  a  certain  proportion  to  each  other.  To  make  this  appear  more 
evident,  we  will  suppose  a  plant  to  be  placed  where  there  is  high  temperature,  but 
no  water  supplied  to  it.  What  will  be  the  consequence?  Afler  the  leaves,  through 
perspiration,  have  given  off  to  the  atmosphere  all  the  nourishment  they  could 
receive  through  the  roots,  they  will  wither  and  fall  off;  next,  from  the  insensible 
perspiration  which  takei^  place  from  the  trunk  and  branches,  the  sap  vessels  will 
dry  up ;  in  &ct,  the  plant  must  die. 

If  the  contrary  took  place,  namely,  a  cold  atmosphere  and  a  superabundance 
of  moisture,  the  effect  would  just  be  of  an  opposite  nature.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  cause  an  excitement  in  the  growth  of  the  tree,  which  will  be  very  feeble, 
and  therefore  not  bring  forth  as  many  flowers  as  usual.  And  should  it  happen 
that  the  roots  are  surrounded  with  water,  which  prevents  the  access^  of  air  to 
to  them,  they  will  be  unable  to  perform  their  functions,  and  must  rot.  The 
watering  of  plants,  therefore,  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in 
gardening. 

Afler  shifting  the  Camellias,  great  precaution  must  be  taken  in  watering  them 
sparingly  until  they  get  settled,  when  more- should  be  given.    Always  be  sure 
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that  the  water  penetrates  the  ball  of  earth ;  to  give  them  a  good  supply  at  once, 
so  that  it  runs  out  through  the  aperture,  is  better  than  little  and  often.  The 
period  during  which  Camellias  require  plenty  of  water,  is  when  they  commence 
forming  young  wood,  until  the  flower  buds  are  perfectly  developed ;  if  water  is 
not  supplied  regularly  at  this  time,  many  of  the  flower  buds  will  drop  off 

Stringing  must  also  be  attended  to  regularly  from  the  time  the  Camellias 
commence  their  growth.  In  the  winter,  watering  and  syringing  should  be  done 
early  in  the  morning.  Always  water  before  syringing ;  if  this  is  not  done,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  judge  which  pots  are  dry.  It  should  also  be  done  early  in  the 
morning,  that  the  plants  may  be  dry  again  before  the  sun  gets  too  strong ;  often 
some  drops  of  water  will  remain  upon  the  leaves,  and  when  the  rays  of  the  son 
fall  upon  them  they  act  like  a  burning  glass  in  scorching  the  leaves.  When  the 
flower  buds  are  bursting,  syringing  overhead  should  be  discontinued ;  else  the 
tender  sepals  will  be  spotted.  When  moss  grows  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
it  is  caused  from  want  of  drainage.  The  plant  must  then  be  taken  out  carefully 
without  breaking  the  ball  of  earth;  afler  renewing  the  drainage,  replace  the 
plant;  now  remove  about  one  inch  from  the  surface,  and  fill  it  up  with  suitable 
compost. 

The  dropping  off*  of  the  flower  buds  may  be  attributed  to  different  causes ;  from 
the  plant  being  kept  either  too  dry  or  too  wet ;  also  to  a  sudden  change  in  the  tem- 
perature. If  the  flower  buds  are  imperfectly  developed  in  the  fall,  when  the  plants 
are  brought  in  the  house,  the  watering  must  be  attended  to  with  a  great  deal  of 
care. 

The  cultivation  of  Camellias  in  rooms  is  connected  with  some  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  When  kept  there,  they  should  be  placed 
apart  from  the  ntting-room,  where  they  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  clouds  of 
dust  which  the  housemaid  raises  with  the  broom,  and  which  flnds  a  landing-place 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  poor  Camellia,  and  consequently  hinders  its  healthy  deyelop- 
ment.  The  red  spider  is  also  very  willing  to  make  its  appearance  in  a  room. 
Above  all,  when  watering  the  plants,  water  them  with  clear  water,  and  do  not  force 
upon  them  coffee,  the  dish-water,  soap-buds,  and  other  beverages,  which  place  the 
roots  of  the  poor  plant  in  nothing  but  a  sewer.  A  good  plan  is  to  wash  the 
branches  and  leaves  frequently  with  a  sponge. 

Propagation. — ^The  propagation  of  Camellias  by  cuttings  is  not  often  resorted 
to,  except  for  the  propagation  of  those  with  single  flowers,  which  are  used  for 
stocks,  upon  which  the  double  varieties  are  inarched ;  by  which  course  strong  spe- 
cimens can  be  procured  in  one  year's  time.  The  proper  time  for  this  operation  is 
when  the  Camellias  have  commenced  their  growth.  It  will  be  needless  here  to 
describe  the  operation  of  "  inarching." 

Cuttings, — If  any  one  wishes  to  increase  some  by  cuttings,  it  can  be  done  in  ^e 
following  way :  The  varieties  with  single  flowers  root  easier  than  those  with  dou- 
ble ones.    Take  flower  pots  about  three  inches  high  and  eight  in  diameter ;  place 
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some  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom ;  upon  this  a  layer  of  moss ;  and  fill  the  remiun* 
ing  space  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  vegetable  mould,  two  sand,  and  two  pow- 
dered charcoal.  For  cuttings,  take  the  young  wood  perfectly  ripe ;  leave  each  cut- 
ting with  three  leaves,  and  cut  it  off  at  the  lower  part,  just  below  a  joint,  with  a 
sharp  knife;  then  insert  the  cuttings,  and  cover  them  with  a  bell  glass.  Place  them 
in  a  temperature  from  45®  to  50®  Fahr.,  shady  and  cool,  for  about  three  weeks ; 
if  placed  in  the  heat  just  after  having  been  made,  they  will  make  callus,  but  no 
roots.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  they  should  be  removed  to  the  hot-house.  The 
single  red  flowering  ones  generally  root  in  from  three  to  four  weeks;  the  double 
flowering  varieties  require  some  time  longer. 

Seed. — ^It  is  seldom  that  Camellias  are  propagated  by  seed,  unless  it  is  the  wish 
to  raise  new  varieties.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  seed-pans,  in  sandy  peat,  and 
with  a  good  drainage,  and  placed  in  from  75®  to  80®  of  heat 

The  length  of  this  article  forbids  me  to  enter  into  detail  upon  the  merits  of  the 
different  kinds.  New  ones  are  yearly  added  to  the  list,  many  of  which  are  not 
so  excellent  as  their  predecessors.  A  good  collection  should  not  be  without  the 
following :  Archduchess  Augusta,  Downing,  Lady  Hume's  Blush,  Alba  Perfecta, 
Wilderii,  Abbey  Wilder,  Imbricata,  and  Fimbriata. 

[The  Camellia  grower  will  welcome  the  above  from  Mr.  Garmiencke;  it  meets 
and  provides  for  many  difficulties  met  with  in  growing  this  popular  plant.  An- 
other article,  containing  a  description  of  the  best  varieties,  would  make  the  sub- 
ject more  perfect. — ^Ed.] 
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^  MORE   ABOUT   VENTILATION. 

BY   VENTILATION. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  have  received  the  August  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  and 
through  it,  the  answers  to  my  questions,  for  which  please  receive  my  many  thanks. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  **  been  and  gone  and  done  it; ''  that  is,  I  have  inves- 
tigated the  matter,  and  think  I  now  understand  my  most  worthy  tutor. 

There  are  undoubted,  constant  changes  going  on  in  the  soil,  although  not  appa- 
rent to  sight  or  sound ;  we  can  sometimes  use  our  ol&ctory  nerves  in  detecting 
this  change, 

I  now  suppose  that  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are  given  off  from  the  soil  in 
any  well  constructed  border  in  a  green-house,  or  from  the  numerous  small  borders, 
aiiag  pots  of  compost 

All  good  soils  probably  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  carbon.  If  the  soil 
containing  this  is  properly  drained  of  its  superabundance  of  water,  undoubtedly 
the  air  will  enter  the  soil,  and  there  work  such  wonders  that  we  poor  students  never 
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dared  to  dream  of  ever  explaining  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  One  of  these  changes 
I  suppose  is,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  uniting  with  the  carbon  already  in  the  soil, 
forming  carbonic  acid  gas ;  probably  part  of  this  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  rootlets, 
and  part  escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  there  to  be  decomposed  by  the  leaves,  and 
stored  in  the  plant  as  carbon.     Am  I  right  there  ? 

But  another  point  is,  how  does  the  air  obtain  any  ammonia  1  If  I  remember 
rightly,  the  "  doctors  ^  tell  us  to  never  put  undecomposed  nitrogen  into  any  bor- 
der, and  I  can  conceive  in  some  manner  how  it  would  have  a  bad  effect ;  if  a  chem- 
ical action  is  too  great,  in  the  presence  of  roots,  it  may  have  the  power  of  killing 
them,  as  we  know  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  air  will  speedily  enter  into  nitrogen 
and  decompose  it,  which  action  is  very  &st,  sometimes  producing  a  great  amount 
of  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  hot  bed.  And  again,  if  nitrogen  is  to  be 
supplied  to  the  plant,  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  any  compost  con- 
taining this  should  have  it  so  absorbed  as  to  allow  of  no  waste,  t.  e.,  volatilization  ; 
for,  in  open  culture,  all  ammonia  that  we  allow  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  is  so 
much  lost  to  ua. 

But  probably  no  compost  has  yet  been  prepared,  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of 
ammonia  in  it,  but  that  there  were  some  portions  of  it  that  were  not  fiiUy  ab- 
sorbed some  would  be  escaping  constantly  from  it  for  a  long  time.  This  would 
apply  even  with  greater  applicability  to  the  green-house,  as  there  the  soil  or  com- 
post is  generally  richer  in  ammonia. 

Probably  you  mean  that  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are,  generally  speaking, 
constantly  rising  from  the  compost  in  a  hot-house,  thus  supplying  it  to  the  con- 
fined air.  Allowing  a  grape-vine  in  a  pot  to  have  three  foet  square  of  air,  could 
it  thrive  if  this  air  was  not  changed,  or  the  portions  that  were  absorbed  by  the 
leaves  supplied ;  that  is  if  the  top  of  the  vine  was  placed  in  an  air-tight  space  of 
twenty-seven  square  feet,  could  it  thrive  1  Does  your  humble  student  now  under- 
stand you  ?  A  few  words  more,  and  then  I  shall  quit  this  letter.  Writing  letters 
I  am  not  used  to. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  combat^the  prevailing  idea  that  trees  and  vines  have 
larger  roots,  in  proportion  to  their  tops,  in  rich  soil,  than  they  have  in  poor  soil. 
Page  387,  Aug.  Nn.,  ^*  there  are  two  quite  distinct  methods  of  making  ^  layers,' 
the  one  producing  scarcely  any  thing  but  long  roots,  and  the  other  a  good  system 
of  fibres."    Please  tell  us  how,  or  the  difference. 

How  can  I  obtain  Harris's  "  New  England  Insects  ?"  At  what  price  ?  What 
works  on  vegetable  physiology  can  you  recommend  me  to  study  1  where  to  get 
them,  and  price  ?    Has  Dr.  Lindiey  ever  published  any  works  of  this  kind  1 

[The  above  is  one  of  the  articles  in  the  mislaid  parcel  of  letters  alluded  to  in 
our  last  issue.     It  has  been  a  source  of  unmixed  pleasure  to  have  found  it,  for  it 
happened  to  contain  articles  of  much  value.     '^Ventilation"  has  certainly  got  a  C 
very  good  idea  of  our  meaning.    His  last  article  plainly  discovered  him  to  be  a 
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person  of  an  intelligent  and  investigating  turn  of  mind,  and  hence  our  replies  to 
his  queries  were  mainly  suggestive.  '  The  wisdom  of  the  course  we  took  is  now 
fully  apparent.  ^  Ventilation  "  is  right  The  air  in  the  green-house  obtains  am- 
monia not  only  in  the  way  he  supposes,  from  the  earth,  but  the  water  used  there 
in  watering  and  syringing  is  richly  charged  with  it,  and  from  this  source,  not  being 
fixed,  it  is  constantly  escaping.  All  observant  gardeners  know  that  recently 
fiiUen  rain  water  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  plants ;  it  is  simply  because  of  the 
abundance  of  ammonia  it  contains.  A  vino  or  plant  placed  in  the  conditions 
named  will  thrive  until  the  space  becomes  too  small  for  it;  but  it  will  not  thrive 
as  it  would  in  a  green-house,  unless  some  means  be  taken  to  give  motion  to  the 
particles  of  air.  We  have  had  a  number  of  applications  in  regard  to  our  mode  of 
making  layers  of  the  vine ;  but  we  purpose  making  a  chapter  of  the  subject  in 
our  **  Hints  on  Grape  Culture,"  and  that  chapter  will  soon  be  reached.  Will  you 
and  others,  therefore,  have  a  little  patience  ?  It  will  need  to  be  illustrated.  Some 
publisher  in  Philadelphia  undertook  to  get  out  a  new  edition  of  Harris  on  Insects, 
but  we  have  not  yet  seen  it.  The  old  one  can  be  purchased  of  Mr.  Saxton.  We 
do  not  know  the  price.  We  would  advise  you  to  read  Wilson's  Jussieu  and  Lind- 
ley.  You  can  procure  both  through  Mr.  C.  M.  Saxton,  of  New  York.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. — Ed.] 
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PRESERVING   THE   SWEET   POTATO. 

BT  RURALIBT. 

Many  and  various  articles  appear  in  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  jour- 
nals of  the  day  upon  the  different  races  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  strange 
it  seems  to  us,  that  thus  far  we  have  not  been  permitted  the  pleasure  of  a  treatise 
upon  the  preservation,  during  winter,  of  the  sweet  potato.  (I  hope,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  you  don't  think  that  this  is  not  a  horticultural  subject) 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  few  words  regarding  this  esculent  will  not 
come  amisn  to  many  readers ;  for,  as  easy  as  the  cultivation  and  success  attending 
it  during  the  summer  or  growing  months,  so  difficult  becomes  the  entire  success 
to  keep  them  over  winter,  when  the  price  would  range  highest ;  while  at  present 
they  command  exorbitant  prices  for  seed,  during  spring,  being  frequently  sent 
hundreds  of  miles,  proving  a  negligence  in  our  nurserymen  or  our  intelligent  far- 
mers, to  the  agricultural  interests  of  their  neighborhoods. 

Several  trials  have  been  made  to  transport  them  from  this  part  of  the  country 
over  the  plains  to  Pike's  Peak,  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  only  method  that  has 
met  with  success  is  the  following :  They  are  carefully  taken  up,  and  the  ground 
adhering  is  washed  off  clean  ;  they  are  then  dried  until  they  are  perfectly  so ;  then 
wrapped  carefully  in  fine  paper,  just  as  our  grocers  receive  their  oranges. 
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For  the  last  few  years  the  writer  has  been  experimenting  in  keeping  them,  so 
as  to  have  them  fit  for  market  or  the  table  an  j  time  during  the  winter,  with  only 
partial  success,  and  hopes  those  who  have  had  some  experience  will  let  their  light 
shine,  so  that  all  may  see.  It  is  said  that  we  are  a  progressive  people ;  we  there- 
fore desire  to  learn  all  we  can,  if  not  for  our  pecuniary  benefit,  at  least  to  mal^e 
the  saying  true.  The  method  with  which  we  have  been  most  successful  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  We  dug  a  cellar  under  a  warm  room  ;  the  sides  of  our  cellar  are  liDcd 
with  boards  an  inch  thick  ;  back  of  the  boards  are  rammed  in  ashes  and  lime,  to 
aid  in  absorbing  the  moisture  that  may  spring  out  of  the  earth ;  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar  a  coating  of  cement  is  put  on,  also  to  insure  dryness. 

The  potatoes  are  placed  in  bins  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  depth.  We  place 
the  potatoes  as  follows :  Commencing  in  the  middle  of  a  bin,  laying  down  first  a 
few,  then  placing  the  others,  or  rather  setting  them,  against  those,  forming  a  cooe; 
then  pouring  dry  sand  over  them  until  covered,  placing  potatoes  against  the  sand 
(as  before)  until  the  bin  is  full.  Concerning  all  potatoes,  to  persiHis  who  have  not 
sand  handy,  dry  coarse  dust  will  answer  as  well.  The  object  of  placing  them  end- 
wise in  a  conical  heap :  we  find  that  in  sweating  the  moisture  passes  off  more 
readily,  though  they  should  be  permitted  to  undergo  a  sweat  before  stowing  them 
away.  The  temperature,  if  possible,  should  range  between  45®  and  60°  Fahren- 
heit. We  have  preserved  them  in  this  manner,  and  used  them  during  winter 
until  April,  (and  probably  could  a  month  longer,  if  desirable.)  good  as  they  are 
in  the  fall,  fresh  from  mother  earth. 

The  main  object  in  having  all  things  dry  is,  first,  it  appears  that  none  can  possi- 
bly be  kept  when  there  is  any  m(»isture,  except  such  as  comes  from  sweating ; 
secondly,  if  any  should  rot,  being  dry,  they  will  not  so  easily  infect  others. 

Should  any  be  much  wilted,  freshness  can  be  restored  by  placing  them  in  moist 
soil  a  day  or  two  before  using. 

[  "  Ruralist "  has,  no  doubt,  adopted  an  excellent  plan  for  preserving  the  sweet 
potato  during  winter.  We  have  kept  them  in  small  quantities,  for  seed,  by  pack- 
ing them  in  sand  in  a  barrel,  and  placing  the  barrel  in  a  dry  cellar.  The  per  cent 
age  in  loss  has  been  little  or  nothing.  The  plan  of  "  Ruralist"  will  enable  us  to 
keep  them  in  large  quantity  for  family  use,  as  well  as  for  seed.  But,  Ruralist,  why 
did  you  not  "catch  the  hare  before  cooking  it  1"  in  other  words,  why  did  you  not 
tell  our  readers  how  to  grow  sweet  potatoes  before  telling  them  how  to  preserve 
them.    Can  you  not  do  so  yet  1 — Ed.] 
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THE  DUCHESSE  D'ANGOULEME  PEAR. 

(See  FrcmtUpieo^) 
BY    THB     BDITOR. 

We  have  lately  received  a  number  of  letters,  asking  why  we  do  not  figure  some 
of  the  old  and  better  known  fruits,  within  the  reach  of  all,  instead  of  new  ones, 
which  only  the  few  can  get,  till  they  become  common.  While  we  think  such 
illustrations  should  be  confined  chiefly  to  new  and  desirable  kinds,  there  is  no  reason 
why  some  of  the  older  kinds  of  merit  should  not  from  time  to  time  be  given. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  old  ones  have  been  illustrated  in  works  on  Pomology, 
but  these  are  seldom  or  never  seen  by  the  great  mass  of  readers  of  our  magazines. 
To  meet  the  case  of  these  last,  and  in  response  to  the  letters  above  alluded  to, 
we  this  month  give  an  illustration  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  pear,  taken  from 
a  specimen  exhibited  at  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society.  The  specimen  is  of 
fair  medium  size.  We  have  raised  specimens  weighing  36  ounces.  We  on  one 
occasion  exhibited  at  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society  three  pears  from  the 
same  tree,  weighing  28,  34,  and  36  ounces.  The  tree  was  growing  on  quince 
stock,  and  was  five  years  old  from  the  bud.  This  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  great  size  it  sometimes  attains.  We  must  add,  however,  that  in  the  case 
alluded  to  above,  it  was  not  done  without  artificial  means  ;  and  by  these  means  we 
have  grown  the  Bartlett  on  quince  to  weigh  16  ounces. 

The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  is  very  large,  oblong  obovate,  with  a  rough,  uneven 
outline.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  streaked  and  spotted  with  russet.  Stalk  one  to 
two  inches  long,  very  stout,  bent,  and  deeply  planted  in  an  irregular  cavity.  Calyx 
half  open,  and  set  in  a  knobby  basin.  Flesh  white,  buttery,  juicy,  with  a  rich  and 
j  fine  flavor.  We  have  often  seen  it  when  we  considered  it  nearly  or  quite  first 
I  rate.  It  should  only  be  grown  on  quince  stock,  when  it  is  one  of  the  best  pears 
that  can  be  grown  for  market  The  tree  is  an  upright  and  rapid  jirower,  and  very 
I  productive.  The  Duchesse  ripens  from  September  to  November,  It  should  be 
I    taken  from  the  tree  a  week  or  more  before  it  begins  to  color. 


BIRDS    AND    INSECTS, 


At  this  season  of  the  year  any  thing  relating  to  birds  and  insects  can  not  fail 
to  prove  interesting,  more  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  their  economi- 
cal relations  to  each  other  are  becoming  better  recognized  and  appreciated.  We 
therefore  append  here  the  following  extract  sent  us  by  our  Nazareth  correspond- 
ent, elsewhere  alluded  to.  It  is  in  a  very  condensed  form,  and  contains  many 
valuable  facta. 

^«  At  the  late  agricultural  meeting  at  St.  Gallen,  in  Switzerland,  Baron  von 
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Tschudt,  the  celebrated  Swiss  naturalist,  dwelt  on  the  important  services  of  birds 
in  the  destruction  of  insects.  Without  birds,  said  he,  no  agriculture  and  vegeta- 
tion are  possible.  They  accomplish  in  a  few  months  the  profitable  work  of  de- 
struction which  millions  of  human  hands  could  not  do  half  so  well  in  as  many 
years ;  and  the  sage  therefore  blamed,  in  very  severe  terms,  the  foolish  practice 
of  shooting  and  destroying  birds,  which  prevails  more  especially  in  Italy,  recom- 
mending, on  the  contrary,  the  process  of  alluring  birds  into  gardens  and  corn-fields. 

^^  Among  the  most  deserving  birds  he  counts  swallows,  finches,  titmice,  redtails, 
&c.    The  naturalist  then  cites  numerous  instances  in  support  of  his  assertion.    la 
a  flower-<;ardeu  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  three  tali  rose-trees  had  suddenly  been 
covered  with  about  2,000  tree-lice.     At  his  recommendation  a  marsh-titmouse  was 
located  in  the  garden,  which  in  a  few  hours  consumed  the  whole  brood,  and  left 
the  roses  perfectly  clean.    A  redtail  in  a  room  was  observed  to  catch  about  900 
files  in  an  hour.     A  couple  of  night-swallows  have  been  known  to  destroy  a  whole 
swarm  of  gnats  in  fifteen  minutes.     A  pair  of  golden-crested  wrens  carry  insects 
as  food  to  their  nestlings  upon  an  average  thirty -six  times  in  an  hour.     For  the 
protection  of  orchards  and  woods,  titmice  are  of  invaluable  service.     They  coa- 
sume,  in  particular,  the  eggs  of  the  dangerous  pine-spiders.     One  single  female 
of  such  spiders  frequently  lays  from  600  to  800  eggs,  twice  in  the  summer  sear 
son,  while  a  titmouse  with  her  young  ones  consume  daily  several  thousands  of 
them.     Wrens,  nuthatches,  and  woodpeckers  often  dexterously  fetch  from  the 
crevices  of  tree-bark  numbers  of  insects  for  their  nestlings.     In  1848  an  imm^^e  j  i 
swarm  of  caterpillars,  of  the  well-known  genus  Bombax  dispart  had  destroyed  all  1 , 
the  tree  leaves  in  the  orchard  of  Count  Casimus  Wadzibi,  who  observed  the  stems  , 
and  branches  coated,  as  it  were,  with  a  heavy  crust  of  millions  of  eggs,  surround-  1 1 
ed  by  a  hairy  skin.     He  employed  scores  of  hands  to  scrape  them  ofiT,  but  to  no  j  | 
avail,  and  the  trees  were  about  to  decay.     Luckily,  towards  the  winter,  numerous 
flights  of  titmice  and  wrens  frequented  that  part,  and  it  was  soon  perceived  that  ' 
the  nests  of  the  caterpillars  were  visibly  diminishing.     In  the  spring  time  about    ' 
twenty  pairs  of  titmice  made  their  nests  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  coui-se  of  the  ' ; 
summer  they  had  cleared  the  trees  of  all  the  caterpillars.  |  ^ 

*'  M.  Tschudi  considers  sparrows  to  bo  very  useful  birds,  as  one  single  pair 
usually  carry  to  their  nest  every  day  about  300  caterpillars,  an  advantage  that 
amply  compensates  for  the  cherries  the  birds  stoal  in  the  garden.  Owls  also  con-  '  i 
sume,  morning  and  evening,  vast  numbers  of  wood  insects.  Somo  species  of  f, 
birds,  such  as  starlings,  jackdaws,  rooks,  jays,  and  speckled  magpies,  are  distiu-  i 
guished  for  destroying  may  bugs  or  cockchafers.  White,  of  Sel  borne,  who  de- 
voted some  time  to  the  observation  of  the  movements  of  a  pair  of  common  bam  i , 
owls,  found;  among  other  things,  that  they  often  carried  to  their  nest  a  mouse  | 
every  five  minutes ;  while  another  pair  of  great  owls  had  carried  to  their  nest  in 
one  evening  in  June  no  less  than  eleven  mice.  Most  of  the  smaller  birds  feed, 
either  entirely  or  partially,  especially  during  the  hatching  season,   on  insects, 
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worms,  snails,  spiders,  &c. ;  so  do  also  the  hedge-sparrows,  woodpeckers,  thrushes, 
fly-catchers,  (Muscicapas,)  wagtails,  larks,  &c. 

'^  Without  these  useful  birds,  obnoxious  insects  would  increase  in  such  masses 
as  to  become  a  permanent  plague  in  Europe,  and  destroy  all  fruit  and  vegetation, 
like  the  locusts  in  the  East ;  and  the  farmer,  in  balancing  the  gain  and  loss  accruing 
from  these  useful  birds,  ought  to  consider  the  latter  in  the  light  of  domestic  ser- 
vants, whose  cost  of  keeping  is  amply  repaid  by  their  services." 


AMERICAN  EVERGREENS.— NO.  3. 

BY  C.  K.  BXHXNT. 


Thx  Fir,  the  Piney  and  the  Larch,  says  Baxter,  constitute  a  perfectly  natural 
demus  or  family,  and,  next  to  the  Oak,  are  the  most  valuable  of  our  timber  trees ; 
but  independent  of  their  nature  in  this  respect,  their  beautiful  foliage  and  magnif- 
icent appearance  have  at  timed  rendered  them  objects  of  admiration  and  attention 
'*  Of  the  ibur  natural  tribes  into  which  the  firs  resolve  themselves,  the  Silver 
Fir  may  be  taken  as  the  true  representative  of  the  first,  the  Norway  Spruce  of  the 
second,  the  Larch  the  third,  the  Cedar  the  fourth." 

All  the  firs  are  lofly  trees,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  sym- 
metry of  their  pyramidal  heads.     The  leaves  are  solitary,  needle-shaped,  and 
rigid.     They  are  distinguished  from  the  other  pines  by  the  smoothness  of  their 
bark,  in  which  are  formed  cavities  containing  their  peculiar  balsam,  by  the  sil- 
very whiteness  of  the  under  surface  of  the  seemingly  two-rowed  leaves,  and  by 
their  long,  exact  cones,  formed  of  woody,  deciduous  scales,  with  a  smooth  thin  edge. 
7%^  Silver  Mr, — ^The  name  of  silver  fir  is  derived  from  the  color  of  its  leaves 
on  the  underside,  which  are  shorter  or  broader  and  set  thicker  on  the  spray  than 
those  of  other  firs,  and  have  a  beautiful  silvery  appearance  when  the  under  side 
is  viewed,  or  when  the  wind  turns  the  branches  from  the  eye ;  while  the  upper 
sarface  is  of  the  brightest  and  handsomest  green  of  all  the  species  of  fir. 

This  beautiful  evergreen  is  a  fine,  majestic  tree,  and  resembles  the  spruce  in  its 
r^ular  pyramidal  form.  It  differs  from  it  in  its  bark,  which  is  smooth  when 
youn^,  and  continues  so  until  the  tree  has  attained  considerable  age ;  in  its  leaves, 
which  are  nearly  flat,  and  of  a  beautiful  silvery  color  beneiath ;  and  in  having 
large  upright  cones.  It  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  silver  fir  of  Europe,  a 
much  loftier  and  nobler  tree.  The  American  tree  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bal- 
sam Fir.  It  is  hardy,  easily  transplanted,  and  grows  rapidly  and  with  great  vi- 
gor, and  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  most  important  qualities  of  the  evergreens 
as  an  ornamental  tree,  a  regular  pyramidal  shape,  and  rich,  deep  green.  The 
large  cones  with  whidi  the  upper  branches  are  often  loaded,  give  it  additional 
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beauty.  Its  defects  are  its  stiffiiess,  and  its  raggedness,  which  it  assumes  in  old 
age,  which  comes  on  early,  as  it  is  considered  a  short-lived  tree.  Its  chief  recom-  • 
mendations  are  its  hardiness  and  its  quickness  of  growth.  It  stands  unprotected  ' 
against  the  wind,  when  not  blowing  from  the  sea,  better  than  any  other  tree,  and  ^ 
grows  on  a  bleak  point  where  any  other  tree  would  be  killed.  I . 

Double  BaUam  Fir. — ^This  tree  has  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  common  fir,  | 
that  it  is  difficult,  except  by  the  cones,  to  distinguish  them.     They  have  the  same  i' 
habit,  the  same  kind  of  bark,  and  grow  in  similar  situations.     The  double  fir  has    ' 
the  leaves  usually  much  more  crowded,  whence  probably  its  name.     It  is  not  often,  , 
however,  by  the  common  people  distinguished.     The  mature  cone  presents  a  rcadj 
and  certain  distinction.     It  is  about  half  the  length  and  two-thirds  the  thickness 
of  that  of  the  common  fir,  and  the  tracts  or  transformed  leaves  inside  the  scales 
of  the  cone,  project,  and  end  in  a  somewhat  long  point,  like  the  point  of  a  leaC     , 

From  the  great  richness  and  luxuriance  of  the  foliage,  the  double  balsam  is  a  , 
very  beautiful  tree,  and  its  leaves  diffuse  a  peculiarly  agreeable  resinous  odor.   It 
has  been  successfully  transplanted,  and  is  valuable  as  an  ornamental  tree;  but  at 
the  same  time  is  considered  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  fir  tribe. 

The  Balm  of  GiUad  Fir. — ^This  is  also  a  delicate  ornamental  tree,  but  itrarelj  , 
attains  to  any  considerable  size.  This  species  and  the  silver  fir  are  often  con. 
founded,  but  may  be  distinguished  thus :  The  leaves  of  the  silver  fir  are  arranged 
nearly  on  opposite  sides  of  the  branch,  comb-like.  The  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
have  a  white  line  running  lengthwise  on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib,  which  gives  them 
a  silvery  hue.  The  leaves  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead  fir  are  shorter,  blunter,  and 
stand  nearly  upright  in  double  rows  on  the  upper  side  of  t^e  branches ;  while  in 
the  silver  fir  they  are  flattened  and  irregularly  single-rowed.  Neither  of  these 
trees  should  be  omitted  in  a  lawn  of  any  pretensions. 

The  Black  Spruce. — ^The  two  species  of  spruce,  the  black  and  the  white,  or,  as 
they  are  more  commonly  called,  the  double  and  the  single,  are  distinguished  from 
the  fir  and  the  hemlock,  in  every  stage  of  their  growth,  by  the  roughness  of  the 
bark  on  their  branches,  produced  by  little  ridges,  running  down  from  the  base  of 
each  leaf,  and  by  the  disposition  of  the  leaves,  which  are  arranged  in  spirals  equally 
on  every  side  of  the  young  shoots.  The  double  is  distinguished  from  the  single 
spruce  by  the  darker  color  of  the  foliage,  whence  its  name  of  Black  Spruce,  by 
the  greater  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  cones,  and  by  the  looseness 
of  the  scales,  which  are  jagged  or  toothed  on  the  edge. 

The  trunk  of  the  double  spruce  is  perfectly  straight,  and  regularly  tapering 
from  the  ground  to  the  top.  The  bark  is  smooth,  covered  with  thin  narrow  scales, 
which  on  old  trunks  become  roundish.  On  the  smaller  branches  and  upper  part 
of  the  trunk,  these  scales  are  downward  continuations  of  the  leaves,  and  oto 
come  off  with  them.  The  branches  are  in  whorls  of  four  or  more,  but  except  «i 
i  ^  small  trees,  the  whorls  are  not  very  distinct,  in  consequence  of  the  premature  de- 1 
cay  of  two  or  more  of  the  branches,  and  the  fact  that  between  the  whorls  are  o^  j 
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casionally  scattered  single  limbs.  When  a  tree  stands  hy  itself  in  a  sheltered  sit- 
uaUon  fitvorable  to  its  growth,  the  stages  or  whorls  are  regularly  disposed,  and 
diminishing  gradually  in  length  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  form  a  conical  head 
of  striking,  regular,  and  symmetrical  proportions.  To  the  unprocticed  eye,  this 
mathematical  exactness  of  shape  is  beautiful,  and  the  spruce  is  a  favorite  tree, 
and  is  often  placed  in  the  near  vicinity  of  houses.  But  to  one  studious  of  variety 
and  picturesque  effect,  the  r^ular  cone  becomes  stiff  and  monotonous,  and  the  un- 
varying dark  green  of  the  foliage  has  a  sombre  and  rather  melancholy  aspect. 
But  the  dark  foliage  of  this  evergreen  makes  a  fine  appearance  in  winter. 

The  Black  Spruce, — Few  evergreens  are  more  beautiful  for  ornamental  plan- 
tation than  the  Norway  Spruce.  It  has  a  character  of  its  own,  which  is 
very  striking  and  peculiar,  and  we  may  add  in  a  high  degree  valuable.  Its 
graceful  appearance  when  single  or  scattered,  is  extremely  spirited,  wild,  and  pic- 
turesque; its  regular  pyramidal  conical  figure,  its  long  horizontal  branches  reach- 
ing to  the  ground,  extending  from  the  trunk  in  a  graceful  curve,  which  gives 
additional  beauty  to  its  expression,  renders  it  particularly  attractive  ;  it  forms  a 
beautiful  object,  and  becomes  a  truly  majestic  tree  ;  and  when  judiciously  intro- 
duced into  artificial  scenery,  produces  the  most  charming  and  unique  effect. 

The  Norway  Spruce  is  admirably  adapted  to  extensive  lands  and  parks,  where 
there  is  no  want  of  room  for  the  attainment  of  its  full  size  and  fair  proportions. 
They  should  always  be  placed  in  wild,  broken,  and  picturesque  scenery,  where 
they  will  appear  perfectly  in  keeping,  and  add  wonderfully  to  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  the  situation.  On  all  grounds  where  there  are  abruptly  varied  surfaces,  steep 
banks  or  rocky  precipices,  this  class  of  trees  lends  its  edioient  aid  to  strengthen 
the  prevailing  beauty,  and  to  complete  the  finish  of  the  picture. 

"Whether  as  a  single  tree  upon  the  grass,  or  as  a  standard  in  the  shrubbery, 
towering  above  all  others,  it  has  great  claims  for  us,  and  may  justly  be  called  a 
graceful  and  magnificent  tree. 

77ie  Arbor  Vitce. — It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  a  word  of  commendation \for  that 
excellent  dwarf,  the  American  Arbor  Vitae,  With  care  in  selecting  specimens, 
and  on  the  afler  treatment,  it  oflen  makes  a  handsome  tree.  For  screens  and 
hedges  it  serves  an  excellent  purpose,  and  grows  rapidly.  Beautiful  specimens 
of  this  evergreen  may  be  seen  growing  in  great  luxuriance  on  the  margin  of  the 
Hudson  River,  between  Fishkill  and  Poughiieepsie ;  also  between  the  cities  of 
Hudson  and  Albany. 

It  forms  a  pyramidal  or  conical  shaped  tree,  densely  branched,  the  leaves  more 
delicate  than  its  foreign  cousins,  and  holding  their  bright  color  throughout  the  win- 
ter. The  last  is  of  great  importance,  in  an  ornamental  view.  Of  its  hardihood 
there  can  be  no  question,  as  it  grows  in  the  most  bleak  and  exposed  situations ; 
it  bears  transplanting  equal  to  the  foreign  varieties,  and  may  be  cultivated,  with 
equal  ease. 

J%e  Evergreen  Cypress  is  a  native  of  California,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
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those  gigantic  coniferous  trees  attaining  the  height  of  300  feet.  In  the  forest  it 
grows  ^*  as  straight  as  an  arrow,^'  and  is  naked  of  branches  to  the  height  of  60  | 
or  70  feet.  The  branches  are  covered  with  thiclc  dark  green  foliage,  and  &11  in  \ 
rich  festoons  to  the  earth,  imd  produce  the  most  picturesque  effect.  Besides  being  , 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  evergreens,  the  Evergreen  Cypress  is  one  of  the  ' 
easiest  reproductions. 

There  are  many  other  evergreens  which  might  be  enumerated,  but  the  foregoing 
will  suffice,  as  examples  to  awaken  an  interest  on  the  subject,  and  remind  us, 
while  we  are  eagerly  collecting  the  productions  of  foreign  lands,  that  our  own 
fields  and  forests  bloom  with  equal  splendor. 

With  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  we  display  the  same  weakness  that  we  do  in 
many  other  things,  by  importing  too  much.  Living  as  we  do  in  a  country  haying 
a  greater  and  more  beauful  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  than  any  otJier  country  in 
the  temperate  zone  on  the  globe,  yet  we  cling  to  that  foolish  vanity  of  purchasing 
the  trees  of  foreign  lands  to  that  of  our  own.  With  our  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
evergreens,  it  is  strange  that  we  can  not  be  suited  at  home,  and  give  up  planting 
such  vile  trash  as  the  Silver  Abele  and  Ailanthus. 

We  believe  in  ornamenting  our  homes  with  every  thing  that  is  useful  or  beau- 
tiful, whether  native  or  foreign ;  but  this  giving  preference  to  a  thing  that  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  that  of  coming  from  a  foreign  country,  is  simplj 
ridiculous,  and  we  think  there  is  no  nation  on  earth  that  displays  so  much  zeal  in 
adorning  with  the  products  of  other  countries  as  we  Americans  do.  Better  dose 
our  sea-ports  at  once,  and  wrap  ourselves  up  in  our  dignity,  like  the  Japaoese, 
than  to  be  forever  spending  our  time  and  money  in  gathering  the  productions  of 
foreign  countries,  and  neglecting  those  of  our  own. 
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PiAB  CuLTTRK. — ^We  shall  soon  begin  a  series  of  "  Hints  on  Pear  Culture,"  and 
alternate  these  with  our  present  series  on  the  Grape.  The  Pear  is  a  very  impor- 
tant object  of  culture;  and  we  have  among  our  readers  a  large  number  of  begin- 
ners to  whom  plain,  practical  directions  for  growing  the  Pear  must  prove  accept- 
able.    Other  fruits  will  also  claim  our  attention. 


Fruit  Orowrrs'  Sooirtt  ov  Wkstbrv  Nsw  York.— *Tlie  June  meeliiig  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  Court  House  in  Rochester,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th 
day  of  June.  These  meetings  are  always  very  interesUng,  and  we  should  be 
greatly  indebted  to  Secretary  Bissell  for  an  abstract  of  the  proeeedkigi. 

A  KKW  Book  oh  tbr  Orapr. — Just  as  this  fturni  was  going  to  prees^  Mr.  Sax- 
ton,  the  publisher,  laid  on  our  table  Mr.  Phim's  new  book  on  the  grape.  We  have 
only  time  to  glance  at  it  at  present,  but  that  glance  impresses  us  fikvorably.  It 
has  been  in  the  press,  we  learn,  for  more  than  a  year  past,  and  has  received  some 
four  years  of  labor ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  be  a  work  of  an  elalxMrate 
character.    We  shall  try  to  find  time  to  speak  of  its  merits  more  in  detail  in  our 

ji  «»xt.  

1 1        Brooklyn  Horticultural  Socirtt-tJunr  Exhibition. — This  Society,  encour- 

I  '    aged  by  the  results  of  its  last  exhibition,  has  determined  to  hold  another  some 

I I  time  during  the  third  week  in  June,  the  season  of  roses  and  strawberries.     A  lib- 
I    eral  prize  list  has  been  prepared,  a  good  feeling  prevails  among  the  members, 

I «    and  a  fine  show  may  therefore  be  expected.     Competition  is  open  to  all  who 
I  '    choose  to  entor  the  lists. 

Thr  Grnrral  McClbllan  Prtunia, — Mr.  Cadness,  of  Flushing,  has  named 
one  of  his  seedling  Petunias  after  this  talented  chief.  It  is  a  large,  bold,  double 
flower  of  great  substance,  and  handsomely  mottled.  It  is  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  yet  seen. 

Hot  Watrb. — Our  correspondent  ^  Brooklyn,"  who  furnished  a  description  of  < 
his  hot-beds  in  the  February  number  for  1861,  suggests  as  ^*  an  improvement 
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in  the  oonstruction  of  water  hot-beds,  to  run  the  pipes  through  open  gutters,  or  the 
bottom  of  theie|0iD§4>tina^  wi^  tighl^  te  l^kevlahirsy^c  ^ecMk>iut11jr  filled 
with  water,  %m  itoigbk  boUeiiMbli^  aoooi^dkig  to/ihXjtini-  o^^kkta  grown."  He 
further  says,  '^Sinoe  writing  the  above,  I  find  Uie  same  things  jnd  a  still  further 
improvement,  in  Hood  •on  -Waifuing^  .  Aiter  speaking  of  objections  to  the  tank 
system,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  moisture,  he 
says :  ^H  is  prt>bable  that  the  most  efficient  way  of  applying  hot  water  cinnila- 
tion,  for  producing  bottom  heat,  would  be  by  passing  iron  pipes  through  troi^s 
made  water  tight^  placed  beneath  the  bed  reqnired  to  be  heated,  and  filled  with 
small  loose  stones.  N.  B. — ^These  stones,  when  once  heated,  will  retain  their  tem- 
perature for  a  great  length  of  time,  and-  by  pouring  water  into  the  trough,  yapor 
may  be  n^ise^  to  a|iy  exten^.that  may  be  required,  the  quan^ty  being  much  or  lit- 
tle, as  circumstances. may  render  desirable,  or  the  heat  may  be  continued  without 
any  vapor,  whenever  a  dry  heat  is  required.' "  Our  correspondent  **  Brooklyn" 
will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  learn  that  we  have  tried  this  winter  something  simpler  and 
better  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 


Sbiss'8  Comvnoi  Hiyaaow^»-**In  on  llsst  we  remarked  that  we  had  suggested  the 
matfnfteture  of  a  smaller  size  of  this  harrow.  This,  we  are  glad  to  know,  has  now 
been  dona  by  Mesvs.  Haines  ds  Peil,  and  a  most  exodlent  in^iktDent  thus  made 
more  genenUy  uastfkl. 

I>B0iklHT*--4a  New  York  and  its  vidaity  wo  m«  suffering  fit>m  aloDg^sontinaed 
drought*  Newly  pknted  trees  have  felt  its  elfiects  sadly,  and  many,  growing  crops 
begin  to  maSSur^    We  are  looking  wishfully  for  rain. 

Thb  Flood  in  €ULV0RKiA;*^Mr.  H.  B.  Eastman,  writing  from  Lewistoo,  Trin^ 
ity€o;,  Gal.^  under  date  of  Jaauaty  1,  ld62^  says  of  the  ^leo  neentr flood: 

'*  The  past  six  weeks  I  have  had  my  hands  full  in  trying  to  clear  up  the  wredc 
cause^.  by  a  moet  ^ioastrous  flood.  You  will  have  jeen  accounts  of  (it  in.  the  Cal- 
ifornia papery,  and  I  will  here  say  that  the  subscribers  have  felt  its  sad  effects  in 
all  except  life  an4  liipl>-  Our  bouse,  stands  upon  what,  in  ordinary  timee,  looks 
like  quite  an  elevation,  yet  the  river  came  within  four  feet  of  the  house.  Peach 
and  Apple. trees  seven  years  old  and  twenty  feet  higii,  and  standing  npou  ground 
that  the  waters  has  never  before  reached  since  the  white  men  have  been  here, 
were  this  time  all  covered  up  with  the  flood.  It  was  a  hard^mght  to  look  on 
them,  and  It  is  not  much  better  yet.  Our  whole  nursery  stock  is  buried  from 
two  to  three  feet  deep  with  mud,  which  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  dug  out  and 
moved.  A  large  portion  of  our  last  summer's  budding  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and 
a  great  many  small  things  that  will  be  difficult  to  find,  and  of  larger  things  we 
'  (my  hvotber  and  myself)  had  something  near  a  th9usead  standard  Apple  and  t\ 
■   Pesar  trees  ^aaked  oat  three  yeaito  ago,  but  which  at  the  presest  time  are  act  ao-  |1 
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cording  to  diveotions  of  ^  Donwu^  *  or  the  Jiowncvi^ifpusT^  fQjr  most  of  theitt 
are  at  least  ite^/eei  deeper  tfa^o  ttoy  gr^w  Ml  tba  Biu^aerii^  or  /m  the  fiidd  either, 
two  months  ago.  W«  have  thqm  all  to  move,  aad  nsxt  time  will  get  them  above 
*high  water  mark.'  I. do  XKNt  intend  to  get  disoouxBgefdi,  though  things  do  some- 
times look  a  little  blue*  We  have  a  fine  climate  tp  live  in,  apd  only  one  draw- 
back to  fruit  ctlture  to  contend  with ;  ^that  is,  late  frpst  ,Vi  ;the  #pEing<  Since  I 
have  been  here,  now  elcfven  year%  the  thenmometer  has  never  beea  at  a  lower 
mark  than  8  deg.  above  zero,  Fahr.  In  summer  it  is  frequently  up  to  11^  deg., 
yet  the  heat  is  not  oppressive  here  as  it  is  in  the  Eafitera  States  cr  W6  always  have 
cod  nights.  I  prise  yoor  <jirape  Articles  very  highly,  and  4haU  fallow  your  di- 
rections as  well  as  I  can.  I  believe  most  of  the  Ameriean  <j>ra(>09  jure  hardy 
here.^*  This  is  a  sad  piotore,  but  we  hope  the  mad  may/bayesa  enmhed  your 
ground  as  to  compensate  you  in  some  measure  for  all  your  loss  and  labor.  If 
joQ  follow  our  dired^one  in  Grape  culture,  we  can  {^ot^ise'  you  iK^hhig  but 
success.  ^•'  '^    '■     ■ 


A  New  Bei-^|vb, — Mr,  Henry  A.  Baker,  the  agent. for  New,  Jersey,  probably 
knowing  we  have  a  */  sweet  to9tb,*^\)ut  for  spme^tin^  guLtQ. empty,  has  sent  us 
Smithes  Patent  Wire  aQd.Stra>v  Hly^  which  pgisei^es  S9En3  peculiarities  that  dis«> 
tinguish  it  from  other  hives  in  use.     We  have  examined  it  with  some  interest, 

1^1.  .  .i.fff  *M-. 


since  it  is  to  take  its  pUce  .la  our  '*  eoUectian."  Two  ideas  pr^vajLMn  its  construe 
tk>o,  venldlatioa'  and  consequent  ^xiolness.  Mr;  Bakar  having  just  finiabsd  a  very 
n€At  engravii^,  we  haiTe  borrowed  it  to  illustrate  tth6  sul^k  TlgHre  1  is  the 
>  perfeos  hive,  *with  one  of  the  movable  sides  or  SaSb^a  oUL  Pigure  9  is  a  skeleton 
view  of  the  saHMu    The  hive  i  is  comjxfeed  of  a  Ibame  with  double  sides,  both 
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made  of  woven  wire.  Tlie  outer  sido  or  aaeh  is  movable,  (as  seen  io  figure  1,) 
and  lined  with  straw.  When  these  movable  sides  are  out,  the  interior  is  plainly 
in  view.  l\ie  object  sought  for  here  is  command  of  the  temperature  of  the  hive ; 
but  in  addition  to  this,  it  affords  the  bee-keeper  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  Is 
going  on  inside.  The  hive  can  be  used  either  with  or  without  movable  frames. 
The  bottom  is  shaped  like  a  **  hopper,**  where  the  dead  bees  and  dirt  fall,  and 
are  easily  removed.  There  is  but  little  wood  work  inside  to  harbor  the  moth, 
and  the  wire  sides  being  all  movable,  the  presence  of  the  moth  can  be  readily  de- 
tected. Withal  it  is  a  dieap  hive,  plain  but  neatly  and  substantially  made.  The 
engravings  will  give  the  reader  a  good  Idea  of  it  without  further  description.  We 
think  we  shall  put  her  Italian  majesty  in  this  hive,  if  we  can  capture  her  among 
some  of  our  friends.    We  shall  report  on  both  in  due  time. 


State  Aqrioultubai.  Sociitt,  Kansas. — ^The  war  has  not  prevented  the  for- 
mation  of  an  Agricultural  Society  for  Kansas.  We  trust  it  has  a  long  career  of 
usefulness  before  it.  The  following  are  its  officers :  President,  Lyman  Scott ; 
Secretary,  F.  6.  Adams ;  Treasurer,  Isaac  Garrison  ;  Executive  Committee,  E. 
B.  Whitman,  F.  P.  Baker,  W.  A.  Shannon,  C.  B,  Lines,  J.  C.  Marshall,  Martin 
Anderson,  Thomas  Arnold,  J.  W.  Sponable,  Welcome  Wells,  K  A.  Vanwinkle. 


Marion  CouNrr  Horticdltural  Sociitt,  (Indiana.) — The  officers  of  this 
Society  for  the  year  1862  are  as  follows  :  President,  Dr.  Oea  W.  Mears ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  D.  V.  CulUy,  J.  S.  Dunlop,  J.  T.  Francis ;  Treasurer,  8.  V.  Morris ; 
Secretary,  W.  H.  Loomis.  The  spring  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis  on 
the  4th  and  5tih  of  June.  I 

That  Coffks  again. — ^We  see  by  the  Camniry  OeniUmaa^  the  Ohio  Field  Notes 
and  other  papers,  that  the  coffee  plant  alluded  to  in  a  previous  number,  has  been 
identified.  Seeds  were  sent  to  Dr.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  who  found  it  to  be 
notlung  else  than  the  Chick  Pea,  which  turns  up  every  ten  years  or  less  as  a  wonder- 
ful new  thing.  We  think  the  Dr.  has  nipped  it  in  the  bud  this  time.  The  query 
of  our  Nauvoo  correspondent  was  made  and  answered  about  three  months  ago, 
and  given  to  the  printer  before  Dr.  Warder's  article  was  seen  by  us,  or  we  should 
have  referred  to  it.  That  the  plant  was  not  the  coffee  plant  was  plain  enougb 
though  we  could  not  then  say  what  it  was,  not  suspecting  it  was  our  old  friend  the 
Chick  Pea,  some  of  whose  singular  adventures  we  chronided  about  twelve  years 
ago.  

Honor  to  Whom  Honor  is  Dub. — In  the  proceedings  of  the  Brooklyn  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  Quin  quotes  the  saying,  ^  Prune  in  winter 
for  wood,  and  in  summer  for  fruit."  These  few  and  simple  words  tersely  enun- 
ciate a  most  valuable  pomologioal  &ct.  The  words  are  often  quoted,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  to  Dr.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  given  this 
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important  truth  its  present  axiomatic  form,     tt  is  a  peculiarly  happy  and  expres- 
sive one. 

Fruit  Boxes. — We  have  lately  received  many  inquiries  in  relation  to  fruit 
boxes,  and^  of  course,  have  furnished  the  best  information  we  could.  Those  who 
have  such  things  for  sale  ought  to  have  the  good  sense  to  advertise  them.  One  of 
our  correspondents,  applying  fbr  information  on  the  subject,  says :  *'  I  appeal  to 
you  to  forward  the  information  gratuiUm^ly^  although  the.  careless  fellows,  by  not 
advertising  in  the  columns  of  the  Horticultuhist,  do  not  deserve  to  sell  their 
wares."    That  hits  the  nail  flat  on  the  head. 


Nxw  Grapss. — A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Farmer ^  F.  B.  E.,  (it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  guess  who  that  is,)  describes  the  following  new  grapes.  .  The  Mottled 
and  the  Mary  we  have  alluded  to  in  a  former  number,  the  latter,  however,  not 
having  been  ripe.  We  should  like  to  see  them  again*  It  would  be  nothing  sin- 
gular to  receive  the  Isabella  from  Germany,  for  it  has  been  grown  and  propagated 
there  many  years.    F.  R.  £.  remarks  as  follows : 

^  Among  the  many  valuable  grapes  now  before  the  publie,  tbe  following  have 
daims  to  fitvor  equalled  by  very  few.  One,  the  Aikeny  has  been  some  years 
grown  as  a  superior  and  early  Isabella,  but  its  descriptidn  has  never  been  printed ; 
the  other  two  are  entirely  new,  and  thus  far  have  not  been  offered  for  sale. 

''  Aiken  Orape. — ^The  origin  of  this  grape  is  somewhat  obscure.  While  its 
foliage  and  hardihood  make  it  a  native  of  this  country,  we  have  testimony  that 
the  first  vine  of  it  now  known  was  brought  to  Cleveland  from  Germany.  About 
twenty-four  or  five  years  since,  Rev.  S.  C.  Aiken,  of  develand,  obtained  a  vine 
without  name  from  a  company  of  Grerman  emigrants;  this  he  planted,  and  when 
it  came  into  bearing,  the  fruit  ripened  some  ten  days  or  more  before  the  Isabella, 
causing  attention  to  be  drawn  to  it  by  some  few  amateurs ;  but  as  the  vine  stood 
in  a  sheltered  position  in  a  city  yard,  and  was  well  fed  and  cultivated,  its  supe- 
riority to  the  Isabella  was  considered  rather  the  result  of  situation  than  a  distinct 
variety.  Years  afterward,  the  writer  had  his  attention  dhkwn  to  it,  and  while  he 
was  unable  to  say  what  it  was,  he  felt  sure  it  was  not  Isabella.  With  this  impres- 
sion, he  watched  it  in  many  places,  for  cuttings  of  it  have  been  distributed  and 
grown  in  various  soils ;  the  result  is,  that  in  no  locality  has  he  ever  witnessed  any 
mildew  upon  it,  and  invariably  it  has  ripened  its  f^uit  a  week  or  ten  days  sooner 
than  Isabella,  wherever  grown  side  by  side  with  it.  Vine — Hardy,  strong  grower, 
productive,  wood  difficult  to  detect  ft'om  Isabella.  Bunchee — Laige,  shouldered ; 
very  compact ;  berries,  large,  round,  or  nearly  so ;  bright,  glossy  black,  with 
little  or  no  bloom.  Fletk — Tender ;  pulp  about  the  same  as  Isabella,  juicy,  sweet, 
sad  rich,  with  a  pleasant  aroma. 

*'  Mottled  Grape. — ^A  seedling  grown  by  Chas.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  of  Kelley's  Is- 
land, that  promises  qualities  that,  for  extensive  growing,  will  render  it  more  de- 
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urable  tiiaa  tbe  D^lawure.  Fborf— Beddiah*l>rowzi ;  joints  tvo  and  a  half  to 
four  inches;  leaf,  five-lobed,  downy  underneath.  ^wncAef— Cloee,  oompact 
Berrie9 — Round ;  medium  size ;  purplish-red,  with  spots  that,  when  held  to  the 
lig^^  gi^e  A  mottled  appearance ;  hence  its  name.  /^^Tender ';  pulp,  small ; 
juice,  sweet,  rich,  abundant,  with  a  sprightly  character  that  keeps  good  even  long 
after  ripe.  Skxn — ^Rather  thick,  or,  perhaps,  as  much  so  as  Catawba.  Ripens 
with  the  Delaware',  but  will  hang  a  long  time  without  shriveling  or  dropping.  As 
a  table  grape,  it  will  please  those  who  like  a  welT-Hponed  Catawba ;  and  as  a  wine 
grape,  it  gives  pron!^se  at  superior  excellence. 

"  Ma/ry, — ^This  is  another  seedling,  grown  by  Chas.  C«U*penter,  Esq.,  that  prom- 
ises to  become  a  superior  table  grape,  ripening  about  the  same  time  as  Isabella. 
The  vine  is  perfectly  hahJy,  and  a  strong  grower ;  wood  of  a  pale-red ;'  joints,  four 
to  six  inches ;  leaf  medium  size,  dark-green,  five-lobed,  rough  underneath. 
Bunche* — Large,  long;  sometimes,  not  always,  afhotrldered;  neither  very  com- 
pact, nor  yet  loose.  '  ^«rw«— Medium  stee,  round,  greenish-white,  with  a  fine 
white  bloom;  translucent,  long  pedioels.  FUnh — ^T^snder;  pulp,  very  slight; 
juice,  abundant,  rich,  sugary  sweet,  with  a  bridt,  pleasant  flavor,  that,  eaten  in 
comparison,  make  It  superior  tan:i08t  varieties  at  its  period  of  maturity.  As  a 
choice  table  grape,  of  its  oolor,  this  variety  promises  more  dun  any  one  we  have 
before  met  of  its  age ;  the  past  season  having  been  its  second  year  of  bearing, 
and  the  vine,  so  fkr,  having  had  ihtie  or  no  oaltivaitkn].  Esiperienee,  hereitx^ore, 
has  shown  that  the  grSpe  does  not  exfaibtt  its  best  qualities  ander  four  or  five,  or 
more,  years  of  fruiting,  and  that  too  with  good  culture.*' 

FauiT  Bozas  aoaibt.'-^-A  good  box  for  transporting  small  fruits  to  market  is  now 
very  much.needcid^  and  we  have  almost  daily  inquiries  for  them;  but  as  yet  we 
have  not  seen  one  free  fro«a  objections,  though  there  may  be  such.  We  will  state 
the  requirements  Hat  a  good  box.  In  shape  it  should  be  square,  that  there  may 
•be  no  loss  ot  room  in  packing  the  boxes  in  the  crate.  There  should  be  a  space 
of  about  half  an  Inch  undeir  the  box ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sides  should  extend  half 
an  inch  below  the  botiboift,  which  will  allow  the  boxes  to  be  packed  witiiout  shelv- 
ing of  any  kind.  The  material  should  be  very  light,,  to  save  freight.  It  should 
be  securely  fastened  together,  that  it  may  be  durable.  It  should  be  oheap ;  so 
cheap,  indeed,  that  the  box  may  go  with  the  fruit  when  it  is  sold,  if  need  be,  w 
that  its  loss  will  not  be  ielt  if  it  is  not  returned.  Tbese  are  1i>e  priuoip^  require- 
ments, and  we  knoin  of  no  box  that  meets  them ;  when  we  do,  it  shall  have  a 
prominent  place  in  our  ^'  Table.''  The  Oneida  box  is  cheap  and  durable,  but  it  is 
£ittlty  in  weiglit,  and  especially  in  shape.  Elallpok's  box  is  good  in  shape,  but 
very  fau^y  ip  weigbt.  Flower^pot  boxe#  are  all  wrong  in  shape,  and  some  of 
them  drop  their  bottoms  even  with  careful  handling;;  others  do  not.  Can  not 
somebody  ^  invents  a  good|  durable,  and  oheap  fruit  box  ?  When  "^  somebody  " 
does,  we  should  tike  to  see  it  filled  with  irulu 
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Stump  Fxvcbs. — ^In  Western  New  York  stump  fences  are  quite  common. 
Haviug  tried  many  means,  ineffectually,  to  destroy  these  rernnants  of  the  primeval 
forest,  the  people  at  last  devoted  them  to  the  useful  purpose  of  inclosing  their 
farms.  They  are  very  durable,  and  their  appearance  would  seem  to  be  enough  to 
frighten  cattle  from  all  attempts  to  get  through  them ;  but  they  really  could  not,  if 
they  tried  ever  so  hard.  These  fences,  wben  well  put  up,  are  at  least  picturesque, 
if  not  beautiful ;  they  could  be  made  to  take  on  the  last  attribute  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  by  covering  them  w\th  creepers.  For  this  purpose,  we  can  think 
of  nothing  better  than  the  Ampelopsis  hederacea,  a  rapid  grower^  and  hardy. 
These  fences,  covered  with  Ampelopsis,  hanging  in  graceful  festoons  from  the  long 
roots,  would  present  a  very  beautiful  sight  during  the  summer,  and  in  autumn 
and  early  winter  would  be  all  aglow  with  brilliant  tints.  We  suggest  that 
some  of  our  Western  friends,  with  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  an4  picturesque,  plant 
their  stump  fences  with  the  Ampelopsis. 
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Lat*  and  Dkstructivs  Frosts* — We  record,  with  deep  regret,  the  oocurrence 
of  a  severe  frost  on  Sunday  morning,  May  25th.  We  find,  throu^ .  our  cor- 
respondents, that  it  prevailed  over  a  wide  extent  of  oountryi  and  proved  very  de- 
structive, in  some  localities,  espeeially  to  fruit  We  hear  of  it  in  New  Jersey^ 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  ConnecUout,  and  many  Western  States.  We  have 
never  known  a  season  open  with  a  finer  prospect  for  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit ;  in 
many. localities  the  scene  is  now  sadly  changed.  In  some  places  tbegrapc^  crop 
has  been  quite  destroyed.  The  following  extract  of  a  lett^  from  Mr.  Griswold, 
of  Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  agrees  with  statements  received  from  many  other 
sources'. 

*^  We  have  just  experienced  one  of  those  freaks  of  weaUier  for  which  our  cli- 
mate is  so  noted.  I  had  supposed  that  Central  New  York,  afler  so  cold  and  back- 
ward a  spring,  had  passed  all  danger  from  frost  for  this  spring,  but  it  seems  we 
are  often  liable  to  disappointment.  We  had  been  having  very  warm  weadiei*,  the 
thermometer  reaching  over  80^,  when  it  took  snddealy  edld  -Satorday  night,  the 
34th.  We  had  a  severe  frost,  killing  corn,  cuctiihbers,  tomatoes,  snd  many  other 
vegetables ;  euttiiig  grape  vines  compl^etely  down,  (the  growth  rasde  this  spriug,) 
injuring  currants,  gooseberries,  pears,  s»kd,  t  am  afraid,  all  kinds  of  fruit  It  was 
so  severe  as  to  completely  kill  the  leaves  on  a  gtnko  tree  and  a  sophorA,  and  about 
half  of  them  on  a  tulip  tree ;  entirely  on  a  wistaria,  and  the  tips  of  a  dielytra,  and 
many  leaves  on  the  horse  chestmit. 

"  It  fairly  makes  us  feel  a  little  blue,  when  we  had  been  anticipating  so  mndi, 
the  promise  for  fruit  of  all  kinds  never  havmg  been  better,  the  trees  being  oom. 
pletety  white  with  ^e  Uossoms.  I  sincerely  tmst  we  are  the  only  part  of  the 
country  which,  has  had  to  sufl^r." 

Prux  Essatb  bt  thx  American  Institute. — We  learn  that  the  American 
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Institute  is  about  to  offer  valuable  prizes  for  tbe  best  Essays  on  the  cultivation 
of  various  kinds  of  fruity  sucb  as  the  Pear,  Grape,  Strawberrj,  &c  It  will  also 
offer  a  valuable  prize  for  the  best  seedling  Pear,  Apple,  Grape,  &c.,  not  yet  dis- 
seminated. In  regai-d  to  the  last,  we  hope  the  prize  list  will  be  so  worded  as  to 
exclude  all  inferior  seedlings,  without  regard  to  competition.  The  Judges  should 
be  very  carefully  selected,  and  instructed  to  rule  out  promptly  every  specimen 
not  reaching  a  specified  standard  of  merit.  It  is  only  by  a  stringent  course  of 
this  kind  that  the  endorsement  of  the  Institute  can  be  made  to  assume  any  value 
whatever ;  it  is  due  alike  to  the  public  and  the  character  of  the  Institute.  The 
prize  list  for  seedlings  should  not  only  be  circulated  freely  in  circular  form,  but 
as  freely  advertised  in  the  horticultural  press.  In  regard  to  the  Essays,  the  prize 
list  should  be  put  in  the  horticultural  journals  at  once,  and  kept  there  for  several 
months,  m  order  that  it  may  meet  the  eyes  of  all  interested  in  such  matters. 
There  is  no  credit  to  any  body  in  keeping  such  matters  concealed  ;  they  should 
have  the  widest  publicity.  Heretofore  this  prize  essay  business  has  been  badly 
managed.  It  has  only  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  few,  and  these  few  have 
learned  of  it  so  late  as  to  be  compelled  to  treat  the  subjects  in  a  very  hasty  and 
imperfect  manner.  The  requirements  of  each  essay  should  be  distinctly  stated, 
so  that  each  one  may  know  what  he  is  expected  to  furnish.  Properly  managed, 
the  Institute  may  in  this  way  secure  a  valuable  series  of  papers  for  its  Transac- 
tions. We  know  the  managers  to  be  men  disposed  to  do  every  thing  in  the  right 
way  when  this  is  made  apparent  to  them,  and  we  therefore  make  these  remarks 
for  their  guidance.  We  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  the  matter  publicity, 
that  it  may  early  meet  the  notice  of  those  most  likely  to  engage  in  competition 
of  this  kind. 


How  TO  Pick  Stbawbxbrxks. — It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  the  usual  meth- 
od of  pidciag  and  sending  Strawberries  to  the  table  is  by  no  means  the  beat  that 
could  be  devised.  In  taking  off  the  stems  and  oalyx  the  berries  are  much  bruised, 
and  their  appearance  by  no  means  improved.  In  the  case  of  small  berries,  there 
may  be  some  excuse  for  removing  the  ealyx,  but  all  large  berries  should  be 
placed  on  the  table  with  the  calyx  and  a  portion  of  the  stem.  They  should  be 
eaten  one  at  a  time,  and  eaoh  person  allowed  to  apply  sugar  and  cream  or  not, 
to  suit  his  taste.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  Strawberries  will  be  grown  with 
such  a  happy  combination  of  flavor  and  sweetness,  that  no  auxiliary  in  the  form 
of  sugar  will  be  needed  to  make  them  palatable ;  sugar,  indeed,  smothers  and 
destroys  the  natural  flavor  of  the  fruit  We  already  have  berries  sufficiently 
large  to  fill  any  mouth  of  decent  dimensions.  In  regard  to  marketing,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  berries  with  the  oalyx  on  will  sell  more  readily  than  others ; 
they  can  certainly  be  sent  to  market  in  better  condition. 
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Corr^spnitttce. 


Mb.  Pbtbb  B.  Mbad  :  Dear  5t>,— Beii^  a  subscriber  to  your  (valuable  to  me) 
HoRTicuLTDBisT,  you  wiU  pardon  the  liberty  I  take  to  ask  you,  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper,  a  few  questions. 

I  have  erected  a  small  grapery  with  border  all  inside,  and  planted  my  vinesi 
which  have  commenced  growing.  1st.  Will  it  be  prudent  to  sprinkle  the  border 
through  hose  from  the  hydrant,  in  which  I  find  the  water  early  in  the  morning  to  be 
about  eight  degrees  colder  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  2d.  What  advan- 
tage is  there  in  growing  young  canes  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  be  cut 
away  at  fall  pruning  1  Would  you  not  get  better  eyes  near  the  base  by  pinching 
the  leader  about  the  1st  of  August?  Owing  to  shade  in  middle  of  house,  can  you 
not  get  as  large  a  crop  off  two  rows  of  vines  as  to  have  a  centre  row  1        Yours 

Mercer  County,  May  5/A,  1862.  A  Nbw  Bbgihnbr. 

[Early  in  the  season  we  prefer  to  have  the  water  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
temperature  of  the  house ;  but  a  little  later,  or  when  the  vines  have  got  well 
started,  a  difference  of  eight  degrees  amounts  to  nothing.  Hold  your  finger  partly 
over  the  pipe,  so  as  to  break  the  water  into  spray,  that  it  may  become  as  tho- 
roughly aerated  as  possible.  If  your  house  is  small  and  your  vines  vigorous,  you 
can  not  prevent  them  from  going  to  the  top  without  incurring  the  danger  of  burst- 
ing your  buds.  It  is  a  good  plan,  however,  to  break  down  the  leader  about  a  foot  from 
the  end  during  the  last  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  whether  the  vines, 
have  reached  the  top  of  the  house  or  not.  This  helps  to  ripen  the  wood  and  de. 
velop  the  buds.  A  row  of  vines  may  be  grown  in  the  center  of  the  house  for 
three  or  four  years,  but  should  then  be  removed. — ^Ed.] 


Mbssrs.  Mbad  &  Co : — Gents., — Inclosed  I  send  you  a  twig  of  the  Peach 
-with  something  attached  that  has  never  before  come  under  my  observation,  and 
I  by  an  examination  of  the  tree  I  find  a  few  more  on  the  small  branches,  but  none 
I  on  the  larger  ones.  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  in  the  May  Horticulturist,  if 
I  not  already  full,  to  give  some  little  light  as  to  what  they  are,  and  what  sort  of  an 
1  animal  gets  up  such  work,  and  much  oblige  your  obedient  servant,  C.  W.  H, 
I^^ewark,  N.  J.  April  Y!th,  1862. 

[Tbe  *^  someUtiBg"  is  a  remarkable  species  of  Coccus,  which  we  have  never  ^t 
befc>re  seen  on  the  Peach.    We  wish  to  compare  it  with  some  in  Mr.  Casilaer^s  I 
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ooUection,  and  will  then  try,  with  his  assistance,  to  throw  some  additional  light 
on  it.  In  the  meantime  you  should  get  rid  of  them  as  speedily  as  possible,  for 
they  are  "  regular  suckers." — Ed.] 


In  Elliott's  "Western  Fruit  Book,'' 4th  Edition,  I  see  the  followii^  desorip- 
tion  of  La  Cattcanse  Currant^  viJJ. :  **  New  variety ;  vigorous,  upright  shoots, 
bunches  very  long,  often  7  inches,  with  berries  2  inches  hi  clreamference,  (a  fWio- 
tion  over  4  inch  in  diameter,)  sprightly,  mild  acid,  promises  valuable."  Now 
please  inform  me  if  it  is  really  of  such  dimensions,  and  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

Altoona,  Pa.  I^ease  oblige,  respectfully,  J.  B.  L. 

[La  Caucasse  Curraot  is  oouipamtively  new,  and  as  yet  but  little  disseminated. 
We  have  not  seen  M^  of  the  dimensions  mentioned,  but  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  may  sometimes  be  attained.  You  wiU  be  disappointed,  however,  if 
you  look  for  such  dimensions  as  an  average.  The  variety  is  advertised,  we  be- 
lieve, by  Mr,  WUdw  and  Mr.  Hovey. — Ed.] 


DflA&  HoBTici7i«TVEi6T. — At  last  wc  havc  been  released,  as  it  were,  from 
prison,  and  are  coming  into  the  sunlight  of  literature.  We  feel  quite  like  as  if 
we  had  kept  a  last  from  the  good  fresh  mental  food  in  the  line  of  horticulture ; 
therefore,  our  appetite  being  extra  keen,  do  please  forward  us  the  Journal  and 
all  .the  back  numbers  since  Uat  May,  at  which  time  they  stopped.  I  can  aot  in  a 
volume  tell  all  the  cruelty  and  devastation  that  has  been  enacted  here  since  the 
war  commenced,  but  our  own ,  family  has  been  spared  more  .than  any  other  I 
know  of,  which  I  attribute,  in  some  measure,  to  our  vocation  being  Horticultaire* 
I  will  defer  till  another  seaspn  a  description  of  the  fruiting  of  some  twelve  of 
Rogers's  hybrid  grapes,  which  fruited  with  me  last  year  in  the  open  ground. 
They  so  far  promise  to  be  far  better  than  any  hardy  grapes  yet  fruited  here.  A 
very  poor  apple  crop  here  last  year ;  not  one  quarter  of  a  peach  crop ;  some 
pears ;  small  fruit,  as  usu^l,  more  abundant  Our  friend  Berckmans,  of  Geoi^a, 
wrote  me  some  timQ  since  that  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  Taylor  grape,  in  bear- 
ing with  him^  as  to  be  induced  to  plant  one  acre  of  it  this  spring.  It  grows  well 
here,  but  we  have  not  fruited  it  yet.  The  past  winter  has  been  peculiar  here  ; 
cool  enough  to  keep  the  buds  back,  and  warm  enough  hot,  to  kill  the  fig  trees  un- 
protected bqt  ver^  littlQ,  Scarcely  injuring  the  most  tender  roses  in  the  least. 
Thermometer  once  got  to  6  deg.  above  zero,  but  soon  moderated.  The  first 
winter  month  it  was  often  cloudy,  but  one  slight  storm  fell  all  Uie  month,  and 
the  mid-wiatep  mMths  only  bad' one  and  a  half  day»4iiiik  wera  cidar,  and  the  last 
winter  month 'was  okmdy^  luid  the  ationgest  wtiid  et^  felt,  Ui  iaf  memory.    Xlie 
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prospect  for  fnitt  here  is  better  now  than  it  has  been,  I  think,  for  some  ten  years 
past  The  peaeh  bad9  are  just  ilhoWing  enhii^ment;  gvound  froze  a  little  last 
night.  Thy  hungry  Mend,  Ouvftii  Taitlor. 

[The  above  from  our  old  snbsdriber,  Oliver  Toiylor,  of  Puroelville,  Loudon 
Ob.,  Va.,  wo  give  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  titnte.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe, 
In  the  midst  of  so  much  oraehy  and  sufTerii^,*  that  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  his  profes- 
sion of  horticulture  gained  him  some  immunity  from  general  pillage.  We  wel- 
come Mr.  Taylor  within  our  fold  again  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  and  trust  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Horticulturist  will  move  again  in  all  its  old 
diannels. — Ed.] 


Dear  Mr.  Editor,-*i9o  we  are  to  have  some  plain  practical  talk  in  the  Horti- 
culturist aboat  flower  ealture  1    This  is  far  better  than  turning  yourself  into  a 
poliywog.     I  sincerely  thank  your  correspondent  fbi^  drawing  you  out.     I  had 
long  thought  of  tryihg  to  ido  it  myself,  but  confess  I  was  afraid  that  my  letter 
would  be  thrown  into  that  gifeat  basket  of  waste  paper  under  your  table.    Since, 
I  I    however,  yon  take  it  so  kindly,  i  am  ready  to  add  my  coAimendations,  provided 
you  will  not  call  me  horrid  names,  or  try  to  make  f\tn  bf  me.    If  you  do  I  will 
give  you  what  Miss  SHdeli  gave  Mh  Fairfait.    (N*.  B.  If  yon  publish  my  letter 
yoo  can  leave  this  part  out)     Women  (I  know  of  but  one  exception,  and  she  i»-« 
not  married)  all  love  flowers,  fbf  they  blend  their  fragrance  and  beauty  about  our 
homes,  grace  our  fkmily  gatherings  and  onr  bridab,  representing  love  and  friend- 
slnp,  and  we  lay  Uiem  upon  the  altar  hud  the  gmve  ais  emblems  of  faith  and  purity. 
'      Teach  ns,  then,  bow  to'  make  them  more  beautiful,  and  how  to  produce  them  in 
.'      abundance.     Let  us  cultivate  them  asflowern^  and  if  possible  avoid  the  Greek  and 
l«atin  names.     Last  season  I  purchased  a  new  variety  o^  **'  Ipomea,"  and  handed 
them,  with  other  seeds,  to  a  yonng  frienfl'  to  plant.     When  they  came  up  I 
remarked  that  the  spot  Was  a  bad  setection.     He  repli^,  *'  If  you  had  tofd  me  it 
•%ra8  a  Morning  Ghry,  I  should  have  known  where  to  plant  it."     When  I  buy  a 
ofcoiee  seed  or  flower,  I  wish   to  know  how  to  cultivate  it.    The  florists'  hiero- 
glyphics, h.  h.  p.,  is  insuflUcient.     Half^hardy*pefpetnal  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  and  my  books  on  flowers  vappose  me  to  have  been  educated  in  the  garden. 
Oan  y6u  tell  me  how  long  I  am  to  cultivate  a  wall  flower  to  sssure  its  bloom  1    I 
lixive  one  in  the  bense  two  winters,  and  have  nursed  it  in  the  flower  beds  as  many 
summers.     I  shall  look  fbr  your  articles  on  parlor  plants  with  much  solicitude. 
Instruct  us  in  the  rudiments.    I  confess  I  am  a  new  beginner.    My  age  I  shall  not 
eell  yotf,  or  any  body.  Flora  Abth. 

[Yefli  Flora  Apn,  we  propose  •giving  some  very  plaiti  articles  on  the  culture  of 
flo^vsrers,  with  the  hope  that  you  and  othbr  friends  may  be  l>eaefited  by  them.    You 
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know  it  is  just  like  the  girls  to  draw  us  out;  they  are  always  drawing  us  out,  and 
sotnetimes  we  feel  very  long  and  slim.  Send  us  the  woman  that  don't  lore 
flowers ;  we  wonH  keep  her  long ;  we  only  want  to  see  how  such  a  singular  being 
looks.  You  ought  not  to  have  a  wall  flower  a  single  year  without  flowers ;  but  if 
you  have  had  one  two  years  without  yielding  its  bloom,  we  would  keep  it  tillit  did, 
and  in  the  mean  time  prune  it  severely,  root  and  brandt  yaw  is  a  good  time  to 
do  it  So  you  won't  tell  us  bow  old  you  are.  Very  well ;  we  know  that  children 
don't  mind  telling  their  age. — ^Ed.] 


Peter  B.  Mead,  Esq.  :  Dear  Sir^ — Having  observed  in  the  HoRTicuLTrRisT 
for  January,  under  the  article  "  Cold  Vineries,^^  that  your  correspondent  objects 
to  the  use  of  tan  for  filling  in  between  the  boards  as  having  a  tendency  to  dry  rot 
the  frame  work,  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  endorse  this  assertion,  and  if  so, 
what  kind  of  filling  would  be  proper. 

I  am  about  to  put  up  a  small  green-house  (frame)  12  x  14,  just  large  enough 
for  a  lady  to  attend  to  herself.  I  propose  to  board  up  each  side  of  the  posts  and  bo 
fill  in  with  dry  tan.  But  your  correspondent's  statement  has  caused  me  to  hesi- 
tate, and  to  postpone  further  operations  until  I  can  have  your  opinion. 

I  propose,  also,  to  coat  the  6nds  of  the  posts,  which  are  chestnut,  with  gas  tar, 
plastering  it  on  with  a  mason's  trowel,  instead  of  applying  it  in  a  boiling  statei 
which  is  troublesome.     Will  this  preserve  them  from  decay  1 

What  is  the  best  mode  of  heating  a  green-house  of  the  above  size  1 

Any  information  which  you  may  please  to  communicate  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived by  A  G>ir8TAirr  Rxadsb. 

[The  above  was  thought  to  have  been  answered  by  post;  but  we  now  find  thai 
the  wrong  party  was  addressed.  Hoping  it  may  not  be  too  late,  we  answer  it 
here.  We  have  found  tan  not  to  rot  the  frame  work  more  than  a  great  many 
other  substances,  when  put  in  thoroughly  dry ;  in  fact^  we  have  found  the  frame- 
work to  rot  soonest  with  no  filling  at  all,  unless  the  ftame  work  was  protected  by 
paint.  Of  all  the  fillings  we  have  used,  dry  charcoal  dnst  is  the  best.  We  now 
never  put  up  a  grapery  or  green-house  without  having  the  wood  work,  inside  and 
out,  and  in  all  its  parts,  well  primed  be/ore  the  frame  is  put  together.  We  in- 
clude in  these  remarks  all  wooden  foundations  as  well  as  the  frame  proper.  We 
do  not,  however,  recommend  any  but  brick  or  stone  foundations.  Last  February 
we  put  in  a  wooden  foundation  for  a  house,  (it  was  too  oold  to  work  in  mortar,) 
and  painted  the  planks  on  both  sides  with  coal  tar  before  putting  them  in.  This 
is  the  best  method  we  know  of.  It  has  no  filling  in.  You  will  do  well  to  cover 
^  with  coal  tar  all  wood  work  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  earth.  The  best  mode 
of  heating  is  by  hot  water  pipes  or  a  tank. — ^Eo.] 
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To  THK  Editors  of  th«  Horticulturist  : — Oentlemen^ — ^Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  inform  me,  through  the  columns  of  your  Journal,  the  best  way  of 
making  wine ;  I  do  not  mean  on  a  large  scale,  say  only  from  four  to  six  gallons. 
Also  the  kind  of  grape  which  will  produce  the  best  wine.  Any  information  you 
can  impart  to  me  repecting  its  manufacture  will  be  kindly  appreciated  by 

Yours  very  respectfully,  &c.,  Harvkt  T.  Manning. 

Baltimore^  May  5/A,  1862. 

[We  have  had  many  applications  for  information  like  the  above,  showing  clearly 
that  grape  culture  and  wine  making  are  taking  a  deep  hold  on  the  mind  of  the 
horticultural  community.  Wine  making  will  form  a  part  of  our  series  of  articles 
on  Grape  Culture,  and  we  have  felt  loath  to  anticipate  that  part  of  the  subject, 
being  desirous  to  have  it  come  in  in  its  natural  order.  We  are  almost  tempted 
to  depart  from  our  plan,  though  assured  that  it  is  the  only  proper  one ;  we  will 
reconsider  it,  however.  In  the  meantime,  you  can  not  do  bettor  than  follow  the 
directions  of  Judge  Reid  in  our  last  number ;  they  are  among  the  very  best  yet 
published,  though  somewhat  deficient  in  detail.  You,  of  course,  will  do  every 
thing  on  a  reduced  scale.  Procure,  therefore,  a  tiny  little  cask  for  your  must, 
and  a  glass  siphon  for  carrying  off  the  gas ;  the  last  you  can  get  at  any  glass 
warehouse.  Be  sure  not  to  add  a  particle  of  sugar  to  the  juice,  but  begin  with 
the  determination  to  make  pure  wine.  If  you  open  the  door  for  one  thing,  many 
others  will  be  sure  to  follow.  The  Delaware',  Diana,  Oatawba,  Lincoln,  and 
others  of  that  class  will  make  good  wine.  The  Isabella  and  its  family  connec. 
tions  you  had  better  let  alone  for  wine-making ;  for  if  experience  is  worth  any 
thing,  you  will  certainly  fail  in  making  good  wine  of  them.  All  the  Isabella 
wines  in  the  market  are  adulterations.  For  wine,  we  advise  you  to  take  the 
grapes  in  the  order  in  which  we  name  them.  We  may  give  you  an  elaborate 
article  on  the  subject  sooner  than  we  andcipated. — Ed.] 
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BROOKLYN  HORTICULTURAL  SOaETY— SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

The  spring  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Having  been  un- 
able to  attend,  we  are  not  able  to  speak  of  the  character  of  the  exhibition  person- 
ally, but  it  is  represented  as  having  been  eminently  satisfactory,  and  very  encour- 
aging to  future  efforts.  Fine  plants  were  exhibited  from  the  collections  of  Messrs. 
Beamcs,  Langley,  Hoyt,  Stewart,  Menand,  Buchanan,  Chamberlain,  Dailledouze 
A  Zeller,  Gadness,  and  others.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  receipts  were 
greater  than  was  anticipated.     Th^  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded : 

I         For  the  best  collection  of  plants,  David  Fowlis,  gardener  to  E.  Hoyt,  Esq., 

[    Astoria,  L.  I. 

Second  best  collection,  Gustavus  Messenberg,  gardener  to  Henry  M.  Beames, 
'Eeq.y  Lee  Avenue,  Williamsburgh. 


THS   IfOtlTICtTltTI^BT. 


Best  Ferns  and  Lycopodiums,  Louis  Menand,  Albatiy,  N.  Y. 

Best  Cacti,  Wm.  Grant,  gardener  to  Wm.  VandcYenter,  Esq.,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

Second  best  Cacti,  Louis  Meniind. 

Best  Verbenas,  TVm.  Poynter,  Urooklyn. 

Best  six  stove  or  greem-house  plants,  Louis  Menand. 

Best  three  stove  or  gtoen-house  plants,  LoulA  Menand. 

Best  specimen  stove  or  green-house  plant,  George  liamlyn,  gardener  to  Wm.  C* 
Langley,  Esq.,  Bay  Jlidgp,  L.  I. 

Second  best  specimen,  Louis  Menand. 

Best  six  variegated  .or  oroamjsntal  leaf  plants,  Gustavus  Messenberg. 

Second  best  six  vari^ated  or  ornamental  leaf  plants^  Louis  Menand. 

Best  specimen,  Louis  «)^enaxMl. 

Second  best  specimeiiy  Gustavua  Messenberg. 

Best  two  Orchids,  Isaac  Bucba^an,  Astoria,  L.  JL 

Second  best  two  Orchids,  Louis  Menand. 

Best  specimen  Orchids,  Isa^  Buchanan. 

Best  six  Azaleas^  Thomas  Templeion,  gardener  to  ^'Tha  Large  Estate,** 
Brooklyn. 

Second  best  six  Azaleas,  Louis  Menand. 

Best  three  Azaleas,  Loub  Menaod. 

Second  best  three  Azaleas,  f,  W.  Degrsuw,  fisq.,  Brooklyn. 

Best  specimen  Azaleas^  George  Hamlyn. 

Second  best  specimen. Azaleas^  Louis  Menand. 

Best  four  Ericas,  Loids  ])Ienaud. 

Best  two  Ericas,  David  Foulis* 

Beat  specimen  Ericas,  George  Hamlyn. 

Second  best  specimen  Ericas,  Louis  Menand. 

Best  six  Pelargoniums,  George  Hamlyn. 

Best  eight  varieties  of  Roses,  W.  Poynter,- florist,  Brooklyn. 

Second  best  eight  varieties  of  Roses,  Gustavus  Messenberg. 

Best  six  varieties  of  Roses,  W.  Poynter. 

Best  three  Fuchsias,  Gustavus  Messetiberg. 

Best  four  Gloxinias,  Henfy  Tanner,  gardener  to  J.  S.  T.  Stronahan,  Esq^ 
Brooklyn. 

Best  Colored  Stockgilly,  J.  W.  Wood,  Washington  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Best  specimen  annual  flower,  Gustavus  Messenberg. 

Best  four  Monthly  Carnation^  D'ailtedouze  &  Zeller,  florists,  Brooklyn. 

Best  twelve  Pansies,  Mrs.  John  Huniphries,  flbrist,  Brooklyn. 

Best  collection  of  cut  flowers,  Gustavus  Messenberg. 

Best  twelve  cut  Roses,  Wm.  Poynter. 

Best  parlor  or  table  bouqtiet,  Jaihes  Weir,  Jr.,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I. 

Best  pair  hand  bouquets,  Thos.  Templeton. 
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Second  best  pair  hand  bouquets,  J%mm  JtdUUlo,  floriaty  Brooklyn. 

Best  diah  of  SiarawborrieB,  Henry  laoneo:. 

Beet  sU  heada  of  Lettueei  Thomas  ProeB(^r»  Jr.,  Bedford,  h*  I. 

Beat  aix  atalka  of  Rhubarb,  Tbomaa  Proeaer,.Jr. 

Beat  twenty^ve  Radiahee,  Thoa.  Prpaaeij,  Jr. 

Beat  and  moat  oorrect  labelling  of  plaotay  Louia  H^najoi}^ 

8)*SCIAL   AWARDS. 

To  Isaac  Buohaiian,  for  a  fine  ooUectioii  of  OroMda* 

Henry  Ttoner,  for  a  diah  of  atring  Beaata*. 

Isaac  Buchanan,  for  anev  aeedling  Petunia^ 

John  Oadneaa,  floriati  Fkiahing,for  ajaew  aeadlingdoubU  Petunia,  G«n«  McQel- 
lan,  yery  large  and  beautiful. 

A.  6.  Burgesa,  floriat^  Eaat  New  York,  for  two  uauaualljr  laq;a  apeoimena  of 
Daphne  oDeonuiu 

A.  C.  Chamberlain,  floriat,  Brooklyn,  for  a  fine  aad  laiye  4i9play  of  kia  patent 
moss  baoketa,  oontening  fruit  trees  and  floweiv. 

Mra.  John  Humphriea,  large  baaket  of  planta  in  flower. 

Mr.  Pordeaaiiay  Wardlan  caaea. 

Biulledouae  ds  Zeller,  for  a  diaplay  of  monlhly  Camatteitf • 


I        Bbooixtn  HoRTioutTUAAL  SooisTT — CoNiTsftaATioKAL  Msivixo. — ^TheSociety 
I    held  iCa  regular  Convecaational  Meeting  at  the  Athenesum  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  2dd,  President  Degrauw  in  the  chair.    The  evening  waa  oc<^pied  mainly 
I    by  Dr.  Trimble,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  "  Insects  in- 
jurious to  Fruits,"  especially  the  Curculio.     Not  having  been  present,  we  take 
the  following  account  from  the  Brooklyn  EagU : 

'^  This  little  insect,  (the  CurculiOf),abou]^he  size  of  a  house  fly,  attacks  all  the 
apricots,  plums,  and  nectarines,  aaJi  Ihree-fotft-ths  of  the  apples.    The  apricot  is 
as  hardy  as  the  peach,  lives  longf^t^  and  .beats  eyery  year,  but  ia  aeldom  seen  be- 
cause cut  off  by  this  insert,  not  fl^m  any  prelerknce  th^  curculio  has  for  the  apri- 
cot, but  because  it  bloMoma  beifbre  any  other  A^it,  and  therefore  is  more  exposed 
to  its  attacks.    Nonex)f^.the  remedies. published  in  the  papers  as  *  curculio  reme* 
dies '  are  of  any  use ;  smoking  the  treea  ia  no^nae,  becauae  the  insects  flies  away 
and  returns  again.    Mr*  Tbomaa^a  plan  of  piadng  aheeta  under  the  tree,  and  jar- 
ring the  tree  with  a  i^let,  baa  aon^  effibet,  for  the  inaect,  when  the  tree  is  shaken, 
folds  ita  winga  and  letf  itself  drop^to  the  ground,  trhere  it  remaina,  looking  like 
a  dead  plum  bud,  till  you  leave  it,  when  it  flies  back  to  the  tree.    This  plan  ia 
very  troubleaome,  and  haa  to  be  often  repeated.     The  curculio  stings  the  fruit 
and  deposits  ita  eggs  in  it ;  these  eggs  hatch  into  grubs  in  five  days ;  the  grub 
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feeds  on  the  fruit  till  it  fiills,  when  it  works  its  way  out  aad  enters  the  ground, 
whence  it  soon  emerges  as  a  beetle,  and  lives  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  till  next 
spring.  The  most  effective  protecUon  is  to  hare  your  trees  so  that  hogs  may  be 
let  in  among  them  to  eat  the  fruit  as  it  &lls,  and  the  insect  with  it^  If  yoa  have 
no  hogs,  gather  your  fruit  by  hand,  and  if  you  can  not  do  that,  cut  your  trees 
down.  The  knot  in  plum  trees  is  caused  by  the  curculio.  There  are  some  in* 
sects  that  come  at  stated  intervals,  and  others  that  are  very  uncertain.  The  com  - 
ing  of  the  seventeen  year  locust  may  be  calculated  with  great  certainty,  bat 
grasshoppers,  Hessian  flies,  and  caterpillars  come  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  van- 
ish. All  the  caterpillar  class  and  many  of  the  flies  have  enemies  called  ichneu- 
mon flies  or  parasites ;  these  flies  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  living  bodies  of  in- 
sects ;  these  eggs  hatch,  and  the  grubs  feed  on  the  insect,  gradually  exhausting  it, 
but  touching  no  vital  part,  till  at  last  the  insect  gives  up.  Our  pine  forests  are 
saved  by  these  flies,  which  destroy  the  borer.  Dr.  Trimble  does  not  think  that 
our  shade  trees  will  be  much  infested  by  the  inch  worm  this  summer,  as  the  ich- 
neumon flies  are  helping  us  with  them. 

'*  Mr.  Brophy  gave  some  remarks  on  ants  and  their  pro^laTery  notions. 

^^  The  President,  Mr.  Degrauw,  stated  that  to-morrow  their  exhilution  took 
place,  but  it  might  be  the  last  one  they  would  have.  The  society  has  been  in 
existence  nine  years,,  but  its  list,  of  members  has  fidlen  off  so,  that  unless  the 
friends  of  horticulture  would  help  it  it  would  have  to  give  up,  and  Brooklyn  will 
lose  what  she  will  have  hard  work  to  get  back  again.  The  terms  of  membership 
are  only  three  dollars  a  year,  admitting  to  several  general  exhibitions  and  twenty- 
fpur  conversational  meetings.  Surely  the  people  of  Brooklyn  will  not  let  it  die 
out.  The  next  meeting  will  be  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  May.  Subject — '  Native 
Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Shrubs.'" 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Hereafter  tlie  Advertising  Pages  of  the  "Horticulturist*'  will  be  set  up  in  double 
eolumiM,  occupying  to|^QU^#jr  ar^  wcpeastd  width  •(  {pace,  and  the  C^hTermM  for  adverUaiog 
will  be  Ten  Cents  per  line  for  each  and  every  insertion. 

Index  and  CoTer  Fagee  Fifteen  Corrs  a  line  for  fftch  iDSerCion. 

AHvertisementa  will  be  set  up  in  lines  full  width  of  page,  if  directed,  at  the  same  propor- 
tionate price. 

Advertisein«it»«(ili«t  be  fftA  ln,\>y  tbe  20ib  of  tbe,preQediBg  mcmth,  to  secure  insertion. 

A  discount  of  40  per  cent  will  be  made  to  those  who  advertise  by  the  year. 

Address  invariably,    KBAD  &  WOOSWABD,  Publishers  of  the  Eorticultnristy 

37  Park  Ro^  Kew  Tork. 


FINOENEY   AND    CLARK 

lofiorters  utd  Dealers  in 
CHANCE'S  ENGLISH  SHEET,  FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN 

WINDOW  GLASS, 

AaA  QUm  of  all  uxes  and  qaalitiea  adapted  to  CoBserratories,  HoMumses^  Or^pariM^  and 
•tiMT  HorticaUiiral  buUdings.    Alao, 

Plate^  Stained,  and  Ornamental  Olassi  Faints,  0!Ls,  Brushes,  ftc.,. 

No.  118  FULTON  STREET  between  Naaeau  and  Dutch  Ste.,  NSW  TORB: 
.  r.  vactsvr,  ciia8.  h.  olAkk.  Oet.  i  jui. 


CHARLES  DVGCOnV,  ARCHITECT^ 

532  BBQADWAT,  HEW  TOEK  m 

Derfpit  and  Plant  for  all  descripUon  of  Buildings  carefully  prepoj^d  vlUi  tbe  neceaMry 
leelfieations  and  working  Drawings,  and  reliable  estimates  of  cost. 

4  eal  Is  soncited  to  •xsrolne  Stereoscopic  Vfows,  Drswlagi  sad  Plsns  of  houses  ersctcd  from  my  Dcsicos  la 
itDos  Diasss.    A  shni  with  Six  DeilgBs  enn-sTed  and  prlntod  In  th«  ssms  stylo  ss  the  one  published  m  tha 
Hib«  of  the  BoBTicuLTUssT  irlll,  on  sppUcstion  bo  forwarded  gratis  to  any  party  ooatsmplatiag 


PHLOXES  &  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Fiftj  newest  varieties  of  each,  strong  and  healthy,  $1  60  per  dozen,  or  free  hj 
mail  for  $1  SO ;  $10  per  hundred. 

Also,  all  our  new  Verbenas,  Boses,  and  Bedding  Plants. 

Catalogues  cm  applicalioki. 

OEOROE  NZOOLi 

LOCK  BOX  205y 

Kaj  <fc  June.  Prpyidence,  E.  L. 
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GUJ^isro. 

We  woald  call  the  attentioa  of  Gaano  Dealen,  Planters  and  Farmen,  to  the  artiele  whieh 
we  have  on  hand  and  for  aale  at  40  per  eent»  less  than  Peruvian  Guano,  whieh  we  dMm  to  be 
saperior,  to  any  Guano  or  fertilizer  erer, Imported  or  manufactured  in  this  country.  Tliifl 
Guano  is  imported  from  B  A  KER*8  AND  JARVI8*  I8LAND8,  intheSouth  Fkeifio 
Ocean,  by 

^W^^.  H.  "WEBB,  of  New  Yorlc, 

and  for  Sale  genuine  and  pure  as  imported  by  the  Cargo,  or  at  reUnU,  at 

No.  40  Burling  Slip,  oomer  of  South  Street 

It  has  been  aatlsfsotorily  tested  by  many  of  oar  prominent  Farmers,  and  analysed  by  the  most 
eminent  and  popular  Agricultural  Chemists,  (including  Professor  Liebig,  of  Germany,  eztracta 
of  whose  report  and  analysis  are  to  be  seen  below,)  and  found  to  contain  (as  will  be  seen  by  our 
circular)  a  large  per  centegc  of  BONE  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  AND  PHOSPHORIC  ACID, 
and  other  animal  organic  matter,  yielding  ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  immediate  abundant 
crops,  besidea  substantially  enriching  the  soil.  It  can  be  freely  used  without  daaser  of  burning 
the  seed  or  plant,  by  eoming  in  contact  with  it»  as  is  the  ease  with  some  other  fertilizers;  re- 
taining a  great  degree  of  moisture,  it  causes  the  plant  to  grow  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  as 
experience  has  prored,  FREE  OF  INSECTS.  For  orders  in  any  quantity,  (which  will  be 
promptly  ^tended  to,)  er  pamphlets  containing  full  particakrt  of  analyses  and  teats  of  Far^ 
mere,  apply  as  abore. 

Professor  Liebig  says»  vider  dateWaJy^  1860«^TIra  Baker'a  isicod  Guano  eontaina  more 
Photphoric  Acid  than  any  other  know  a  rertillzer  *  *  •  «  i  regard  the  dle- 
coTcry  of  these  Guano  deposits  as  a  most  fortunate  erent  for  agriculture  •  •  #  • 
The  Phosphate  of  Lime  in  the  Baiter's  Island  Guano  is  Ikr  more  easilv  dissolved  than  that  of 
bones        •        •        •        •  Xke  agrieulturiatt  would  be  beneJUea  ae  mtteh  bwfui$»ff  70  Usl 

o/Baker^e  leUmd  Omnom  by  100  Ibe,  of  Bone  Diui  *  •  •  •  The  Jaro*  la, 
land  Guano  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  restoring  cotton  or  sugar  plantationa. 
whose  soil  has  been  worn  oat  by  long  continued  oulCiration.  I  think  it  pftferMe  to  Pennntm. 
Ouano,  which  being  rich  in  Ammonia,  tends  rather  to  great  deyelopment  of  leaTCS  and  i 


ANALYSIS  OF  BAKER'S  AND  JARVIS'  ISLAND  GUANO  BY 

PROFBSSOB  JUSTUS  VON  LIBBIG,  OF  MUNK3H,  HAVABIA. 

JBaket'g  IgCd  OmtuK        JearM  Istd  Gtimno. 


Phosphoric  Acid, 

Magnesia, 

Phosphate  of  Iron, 

Lime, 

Sulphuric  Add 

Chlorine,. 

Potash, 

Soda, 

Ammonia, 

Nitric  Acid, 


Qrgamie 

SubstaDces 


Sand  (insoluble,) 
Water  (loss  in  100,) 


Nitrogen,  - 
Carbon, 
Hydrogen, 
Oxygen, 


This  Goano  can  be  obtained  at  the  stores  of 

GEORGE  W.  SCOTT Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

G.  B.  W0RTHINGT0N4  CO.,  BaUvia.  N.  Y. 

T.  R  LYON, .Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

a  C.  BARKER,. Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

DANA  &  CO Utica,  N.  Y. 

Wjf.  SPARROW, Portland,  Me. 

B.  0.  BAILEY, Bath,Me. 


40.270 
2.207 
0126 

48.879 
1.173 
0.188 
0.171 
0.676 
0.068 
0.451 
0.862 
8.096 

8.800 

0.009 
8,945 

100.856 


17,601 
0.668 
0.160 

84.889 
.  27.021 
0.208 
0.466 
0.882 
0.089 
0.818 
0.684 
14IM. 

8.000 

0.617 
12.118 

100.269 


G.  W.  FIELD, Genera,  N.  Y. 

THOa  CHURCHER London,  G  W. 

GREENWOOD  <b  LINCOLN,... Boston,  Maas. 

RODNEY  KELLOGG. Hartford.  Conn. 

W.  B.  JOHNSON  A  CO.,  Hew  HaTen,  Conn. 

AL  STAPLES Auguata,  He. 

THOS.  SINGER, Philadaphia,  Pa. 


HcrlicuUwi^t  Ad'i>miidng  ^Sh$eL-^un^  1862* 
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JU]¥E   EXHIBITIOJV,  186^, 


OF  CHOIGS. 


Plants,  Fraits,  Fkrwers  and  V^etables, 

{ABOUT  THE  \%th  OF  JUNE,) 

AT  THE 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BROOKLYlSr. 

All  penoDi  dedroas  of  Exhibiting 

HEW,  RABE,  OB  SEEDUHO  PLAHTS,  ISiriTS,  FIOWEBS,  OB  TEOKMBLES, 

vill  find  this  an  exeelleat  opporttinity,  a« -there  ^H!l  be  aa  uniisaally  large  display,  for  which  Special 
pKEMitrifs  will  be  awarded.  Those  who  have  not  received  the  Premiam  Schedules  can  obtain  thenii  by  ap- 
plying to  the  S^pretary,  _ 

G.  B.  MnJUBR,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 


It  is  expected  this  will  be  ttee  largest  dlmlay  ever  made  in  this  country  of  NEW  SEEDLING  STRAW 

RHODES'  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


^»>  «»  •  »  -4- 


THE  STAJ^DAED.  MAJSrtTRE. 


■»>    »  ♦  »   «4 


••  RHODES  "  the  lopg  estaNish*^  and  well  knowiv  roamire  ia  th«  Amenean  market,  is  mamifaetured 
undet  the  ImmediaM  8i<|>ervN*A  V>f  the  regularly  Wucaleci*  chemists,  Rbbert  B.  Potts  and  Frederick  Klett ' 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  who  manufacture  solely  for 


■» 

OFFICE  AND  WABfiBOOHS,  Va  99  SOVIH   STBEBT,  BALTIHOBE. 

Pronounced  by  Professors  Johnso)*  and  liebig,  also  by  l>u  Evaja  PQgfa> 

THE  BE81!  AMERICAN  8UPERPH08PHATE. 

ChuMTW^teed,  Pure  amd  Free  from  Adulteration, 
Agriculturists  a|id  Dealers  ^n  procure  supplies  of 

General  A^md  for  2Stw  York  w^  Jfevo  England^ 
Vr  PBAXL  maSBt,  VEAB  HAHOTBB  SOVARB,  HBW  TOBX. 

Sana  for  areulars  giving  di»ecUwia  for  uiiiig  RHODES^  SOPfi&PHOSPHATR.    Agrioakntal  So^adaa 
and  Editors  of  Agricultural  Journals  will  please  aend  for  an  order  for  a  bag,  to  be  delivered  by  any  dealer  for 


JB&rtieuUuri9t  Adi)erHiing  Sheet.'^-Juhe^  188ft 


New  Tork  State  Agfrieultiiral  Works, 


WHEELER,  MELICK:  &  CO.^  Proprietors, 

ALBANY     N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURE  "WHEELER'S  PATENT 

BAILWAT  CHAIN  HOBSE  POWEBS 

FOR    ONE    AND    TWO    HORSES. 

LawrMie&  4b  Gould  Patent  Railway  Chain  Horse  Powen 

FOR    ONE,  TWO    AND    THREE    HORSES. 

PLAINT ATIOIV    OR    L£V|SR    HaRSE    POWER 

■  -.<-     jrovR.  uArse^^r  <tx -lliriA  «sak.  — 
WHEELER'S  FATEITT  COMBINED  THRESHEB  &  CLEANES. 

No.  1,  30  inch  and  No.  3,  20  inch  Cylinder. 

BARGER'S   PATENT   CLEAiNINS  ATTACHMENT,  AS   IS  SHOWN  IN   CUT   BELO\^ 


Tliis  Cleaning  Attacliint^nt  can  he  used  with  any  other  ordinary  Thresher,  ortr  or  uiider*h<»t,  di<|>e« 
with  the  Shaker  or  Separator,  and  take  no  more  power  to  drive  it  than  to  dVire  tl»e  Sh«ki»r — to  wliich  vf 
the  attention  of  farmers  havip^Thr^pb«r8  withou(|j[afan^.iMi*^i>e  att«djr«d  withontNwaid  of  a  raecli* 

OVERSHOT  THEESHEES  AND  SEPAEATORS,  and  other  FarmingMaehines  fir 

Hone  Power  nse. 

Circulars  eoMl^g  ](4lBt'Qf  Prt«e9.aBdfnl1  deRlip^p  lad  Cuts  of  ea<^h  Ifcwhjoe,  """^HfSf*^™^  '  ' ' 
capacities  for  work,  will,  on  application,  be  sent  by  maU  free.*  *  CS*  LlBERMi  DISTOTTNT^  :MaLL' 
D£lAIi£Ra    MU&poH»iU4  Age»tU  are  Wakted  in  sec/foiw  uken  wt  A«vr  name.    AMmu  ixm 

WBEE3UER,  JttEUOK  Sl  OO^  Albany,  K 


^Y^^^^v^nt  -•««<«¥•  vvnfi^vnavfk — i^wnp^  A«n|f<\  . 


A  ntA9TI0Ar'  TBBATJWX  OH  THK,. 

Garden  and  Vinei^ard  Oultnre 

AMU  THs  KASOFAmnnm.  of 

IDOMESTIO    WINE. 

I>efisa«a  ib'r  tf«  uM'of  XMATEintS  and  A1i«r»  fa  OS 
SO&THEBN  ABS  MIDDLE  STATE& 

rKOFISSSLT  ILLTOTEATKD  WFTH  NEW  EXGRATIMOS  FBOM  CARE- 
1V17IX.T  BIXOOTSD  9E»lf»3ro,  VBBISVO  B?  PIltfiCT  PKACnCX. 

BY  JOH^T  FHIN. 


**  MESAT  Oil  orar  Aim  obam  ^m.TVstf*  to  which  was  awaaohd 
nu  riMr  phkmicm  ow  thb  amekicax  iii6Titirr& 

To  which  ifl  added  a  ^electloD  of* 

Szamples  of  Americ^ii  Tineyard  Practice, 

A*d«  Ckurtfally  Fr«pardd  J><Mriptl«o  of  Ibe  €elebrM«4 

TSOMSBY  87STBX  OF  ORJ^BM  CUItTX^fiJD. 

All  the  works  on  the  culture  of  the  Gnipe  which  have 
l>««n  hitherto  written,  h«ve  been  devoted  chiefly,  either 
t^  it0  enlture  under  (Hii«9  or  t«  Yineynrd*  At  t)»e  SotAh. 
Tliere  is  none,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  exc^usivt^ 
ly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Orape  in  the  open  air  in 
iLe  Korth.  Tb«t  thit  will  eveotuall^r  h^oome,  Av^i^iii 
thia  latitude,  an  extensive  branch  of  bosiness,  we  have 
no  doubt;  for  there  are  few  objects  of  cultivation  morto 
profitable  than  the  Grape  yine.  (1600  per  acre  have 
been  realized  from  Us  culture  on  the  large  scale  j  And 
ftt  the  late  iii«etta|c  of  toa  Fruit  Qrow^  SopieUr  U 
Western  New  Tork«  none  reported  a  less  profit  than 

But  besldea  thia.  no  one,  hAving  ^^en  a  few.  sq^a^re 
feet  of  ground,  should  be  without  a  Grape  Vine.  If  the 
•0il/j»pact  flnd-«xpaiiiM  te! good/ a  generous  wturntof 
luscioQft  fruit  may  be  expected  for  a  very  trifling  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money.  If  the  conditions  "be 
otherwise,  atiU.  by  «are,A  tolerable  crop  of  Gcapes  m^ay 
be  obtained  even  in  very  unfavorable  circumstances, 
«Dd  u*  fnai  Irea  ylelde  ••  4{uieldy  and  ao  abaadantly 
AS  the  Vine. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  take  ad- 
v^ata^  ot  Uiete  ladoa^meiitd^  tli^  ih^s^  Worl^  has  b«en 
prepared.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  full  and  simple 
directions  on  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  tr^atft,  laid  down 
90  such  a  manner  that  xio  one  can  fail  to  understand 
thena.  '  '    '         *'     ' 

PBICB  ONE  DOU^AB. 
Seat  (Vae  of  Postaga  oa  lleeaipl  of  Pbks. 

Eirery  pauxa  vho.haaa^Baiie  Vina,  dboaUL  own  thia 

Book. 

AJdrcM  C.  H.  BAXTOH, 


FRUIT:  €ftO¥fiRS'  SOCIfiTY 

OF  WESTERH  HEW  TOBX. 

Tlie  June  Meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growera'  Society  of 
Western  New  York  will J)e  held  at  the 

Oourt-Boiue,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.^ 

AT  ELEVEN  CCLOOK  A,  M.. 
ON  WSDNE8DA  F,  Wth  DA  Y  OFJUFE,  1862. 
A  fine  show  of  Fruits  may  be  expected. 
By  order  of  the  C!onocl], 

a  p.  lOfSSJii,  Secretary, 

/pae.  gOOmWTWR,  IT.  7. 


A  Rare  Chance  for  a  Good 
Plorjut 


The  sabacribers  offer  In  connexion  witib  th«lr  bvwIitesB, 
a  Rai;rOfa|ni^  for  a  good  j^Ucdcal  Florist  with  some 
Capiur 

Thvre  <a«;  ala^  h^.coi^t^Ud  Utth  a  good  jobbing 
business  ia  the  City  and  vicinity,  in  laying  out  and 
ornamenting  grotmdft,  etc.  Favorable  inducementa  will 
he  given  l>y 

B.  TBOWBSIDOE  ^  CO., 
NURSERYMEN/ 


Architecture, 

Landscape  Oardenixig/ 
Ornamental  Planting, 

Hot  and  (Mid  Oraperiao. 
Sorticiittaral  BnQdingB, 
Ornamental  Boadfl, 
Plans  fbr  Improvement  and  Planting, 
Ettate  Haps, 
Linear  and  Topographical  Surveys, 
Artiscical  and  Xechanical  Drafting. 

PETER  tf  MEA»  &  GEO''  E.  WOODWARD, 

Architects,  Okil  Enginceri,  4t  Landseapa  Qwdgn^n^ 

37  Park  Bow^  N«w  TorJCp 

Ar«  prepanad  to  ekaoala' -^ontpfly  all  oonmiiaeions 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  Coantry  Pliiee«, 
and  to  furnish  jreliabla  estimates  of  tl&f  cost,  at  rates  at 
which  they  are  prepared  to  contract  for  the  faithful 
exeeiilhia  ii  tha~  wotk.  "  '^ 


»■  •  •  •  *< 


The  abore  haviog  been  tested  for  the  last  Three 
Tears  for  Setting  Glass  in  Aquaria,  and  given  the 
best  satislisetioii,  is  bow  been  used  eoeteniirfly' for 
Setting  Glass  upon  Green-houses,  and  Sky  Ughts.  One 
ponnd  will  set  as  much  Glass  as  four  of  potty ;  will 
not  crack,  nor  cleave  from  the  glass,  metal,  or  wood, 
and  win  remain  WaterUgbt  This  article  will  be  af- 
forded as  cheap  as  Putty,  taking  into  consideration  the 
amonnt  required  to  set  glass^  and  will  do  the  work 
Boeb  better. 

It  is  the  Cement  referred  to  by  the  Editor  of  the 
ffortieuUtirut, 

llMittfisotiired  by 

£  D.  D AVIB| 

52  Till  ton  GItrtotf  H6W  Tttrk. 


VewBaven,  August  2«,  186a 
Mr.  K  D.  Datib: 

The  Grean-l^ouso  yoQ<  glazed  for  me  last  somm^r 
with  yonr  Aquaria  ,Cement»  has  proved  altogether 
satisfactory. 

The  Winter^B  Frost  nor  Summer's  Snn  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  it  U  atanda  bow  as  firm  and  water- 
tight,  as  when  first  set.  I  would  recommend  it  to 
others  as  be^g  U^«.  hm^  ,ia||«rial  for  ghudng  green- 
houses ever  diseovered^ 

KOBERT  TETTCB^ 

^ew  HftTen. 


Also  on  hand  and  wade  to  order, 

AQUARIA 

of  various  sices,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

A  laTge  assortment  cf  FIBB,  of  all  kinds,  at  Whole- 
inle  BBd  Retail^  with  VhMMXB  for  Stoeking  the 
Aquaria. 

Aquaria  Sepaired  at  Short  Notice, 

BT  E.  I>.  DAVIS. 


NATEONJkli 

Agricultural  Warehouse, 

«7  CfUJIITIiAiyD  STREET, 

WKW  YORK. 


HAINES  AND  FELL, 


TREDWULL  AITD  PELL. 
BENJ.  HADnES,  Eliiabeth.  N.  J.  OGDEX  PELL 
flvshiog,  Im  L 

Oar  Store  in  Fultoo  Street  haying  beea  destroTed 
hj  fire,  we  have  reoioTed  to  27  Court  Imd  ^reet, 
where  we  shall  ofier  to  the  trade  and  the  pnb^c 
generidly,  an  eti^Mtf  ntm  stock  of  Agiic&ltunI  Im- 
plements  and  Machines  of  the  hest  and  most  sp- 
pRnred  ptst&iU^, 

Our  afiBertnicnt  of  Gwrdstm'^  S  JSartiatUuruUr 
T0OU  win  he  complete. 

We  will  fln  orders  tor  the  best'  FertiHefn  now  in 
usa 

We  have  connected  with  our  bostnees  a  depart- 
ment for  the  Sale  of  Gttrden^  FMd,  iV«f  W 
Fl<ntferSeedi  in  great  rarietjand  of  the  best  qoalitT. 

We  guaranty  that  our  seeds  shall  be  tme  to  imae. 
and  eqoal  in  qoility  to  the  best^  and  at  modoaie 
prices. 

We  shall  keep  for  Sale  the  best  Books  xipcHi  fim- 

at  publishers'  prices. 

We  will  fill  orders  for  jSImmM  5eodk-A«f»tf. 
cattle^  theep,  mdne^  etc. 

AIso^  I^it  and  Ornamental  7V«ci  of  ererj  de- 
scription. 

MerehanU  and  AraMrt  wiB  find  it  to  their  ad- 
Tantige  to  call  and  esamiDe  our  aloek  before  por- 
fhaaing  lilsaybere,. 

i^VOmmJJm  STfEEET,  NEW  TORE. 

Xeb.  at 


fforHcuIiurisi  Advertising  JSheeL^-^uM^  1882. 


BRUC.f'S 

▲  MTPiBioA  AxnauL  n>s 

The  Farm  and  the  Gkurden,  the  Orchard  and  the 
Vineyard,  and  Plants  {generally. 

This  artiol«  has  been  in  use  in  Canada,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  portiona  of  the 
United  States,  for  several  years  past ;  and  the  demand  for  it  has  increased  so  large- 
ly, that  the  Proprietors  have  been  indueed  to  establish  a  new  &otorj  at 

Constable  Point,  New  Jeneyi 

and  will  hereafter  be  able  to  meet  promptly  all  demands.  This  manure  reoelved 
the  approbation  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Montreal,  in  1860,  in  the  £orm  of  a 
Silver  MedaL  We  have  also  testimonials  from  various  intelligent  person  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  who  have  given  it  a  trial  during  the  past 
five  years.  For  grass  lands,  lawns,  oom,  grain,  fruits,  «to.,  it  has  a  special  value  j 
unlike  some  other  manures,  its  effects  are  not  temporary,  but  it  leaves  i^e  soil 
permanently  ImproveidL  The  proprietors  pledge  themselves  to  preserve  its  purilgr; 
and  to  malce  it  of  a  uniform  character  throughout,  and  always  equal  to  the  sam- 
ples heretofore  sent  out 

Directions  for  use  furnished  with  each  parcel.    Send  for  a  Circular. 


PRICE, 
S40  per  ton;  $4  per  barrel  of  200  lbs.,  and  $1  per  bag  of  25  Ibe., 

DXLIVSRBD  ni  irXW   TO&K. 

Factory  at  Ctonatable  Point,  New  Jeney,  opposite  New  Brighton. 

Send  orders  to 

'        O.  W.  VAN  DOREN, 

ltmi.iit  25  Faxk  Bow,  New  York. 


HarticuUunst  Advefrtising  Sheet. — JuMj  1889. 


Choice  NTew  Books. 

SnbnrlMui  Farki  and  Gardenf  of  Paris— for  laying  ont,  ^c,  dnwn  to  a  seaie,  so  Col'd  n'lt 

Eonies  "  "         PUma»4c.,  "  "  50 

Country  Honfes,  Villas,  Ont-bniMingi^  d:o ,  near  Paris,  gre*t  wittj,  loo 

Oitj  and  Oonntzy  Chodans  of  England— by  J.  GL  London — WTeml  handred  EngnTliigt. 

Landscape  Gardening  by  Downing,  Loudon,  R«pton,  oiipin,  and  othenw 

Book  of  the  Garden,  by  Charlea  Melniotli'-S  Tok— -splendid  work. 

Vorth  Amerioan  Sylva,  by  Michaox  dt  Nottall,  6  volt.,  Colored  Plateiw 

AxbOKetaSL  et  XratioOtllBI,  by  J,  C.  Load<}B-*4  ToU—^^safa  ci  Xaxt  andllataa 

Encyclopedias  of  Plants,  Gardening,  &c.,  by  J.  c.  Loudon'. 

Beantiftll  Leaved  Plants-^Hi^ry, ouitus^pvoivvgstlon,  Ae»  . 60  Colored  Platea. 

Kose  Garden,  by  Wm.  Paul,      •  «  «  «      15 

"     Annuals."  *'  "  "  of  new  yarietlea.    4 

"     Amateiir's  GuUb,  by  Tliomae  V^rtr%       «  fill  E^tion. 

Enstio  Adornment  for  Homes  of  Taste,  full  directions  for  the  maaagement  of  the 
Aquarian,  Wardian  and  Propagaling  Caset,  Room  Plants,  Garden,  Se, 

Garden  Favorites,  Hiatory,  Caltare,  PropagwUeii,  Ae.    Colored  Platea  and  &Bgr»via^ 

Flowers  and  PlantS--Culture  of,  by  Oeo.  Glenny    standard  work  on  this  subject 

Flower  Garden  and  Greenlumse,     ' "  M\  4u»etiQ9#  for  managing. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables,  "     * "       " 

Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants,    "  for  Exhibition— eundard. 

"  Fruits  and  Vegetables," 
Ghoiee  Garden  Flowers,  by  Jaa  Asdrew^-Cultore!,  4a    la  Oalond  Platsa. 

Every  Lady's  Guide  to  her  own  Green-house— ^uU  directions— Colored  Piatia. 

In-Door  Plants— how  to  grow  them — best  mode  and  varietiec  " 

WQd  Flowers — ^History,  varieties,  and  bow  to  gather  them.  ** 

Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers,  by  Lady  WUkinaoo— uaas,  legeDda.  4e. 

Wild  Flowers  of  England— ReT.  Toyas,  «        "       «    12     " 

Ferns,  Mosses,  &0.,  by  Thomas  Moore — Culture,  &c  22       " 

(Mdd  Hanual,  by  Appleby.  TarieClei,  Ao.    Bntrated. 

"        Grower's  Mft^^^li  by  Williams— description  of  260  plaati.    Colored  Platea. 
Pazton's  Botanical  Dictionary — Ui»tory,  Culture,  Ac,  of  all  known  plants. 
Cordon  Training  of  Fruit  Trees — ^fuU  directions  for  the  most  snceessfbl  plan. 

Peach  and  Veotaarine  and  Strawberry  culture,  for  outdoor  and  la-door  growinj^ 

lOniature  Fruit  Garden,  by  T.  Rivers.    Pyramidal  and  Bush  trees,  and  root  pruning. 
Town  Garden — ^how  to  manage — what  to  plant — how  to  plant,  and  when  to  plant 
Wardian  Cases— full  description  of  them  by  the  originator,  Dr.  N.  B.  Ward. 
Aquaria — Bird»,  Beet,  JnweU,  MineraU^  Bhelh^  4«. 

All  the  New  and  Standard  Works  on  aH  subjects  for  the  Cit}i,  the  Country,  and  the  «S—  eidt. 
AU  the  new  Foreign  and  American  hoohe  reeeieed  a$  eoan  m  ieeued 

Subscriptions  received  for  French,  EKOLXSH,8nd  Amkrican  Pebiodicaub.  Specimen  copiea  can 
be  seen,  new  or  old  works  OBTAfXED  or  ixported  to  order,  books,  maoazines,  kto.  bouxd — 
0ARD6,  oiRovLABS,  KTO.,  PRINTED.    C&talogucs  of  ForeJgn  and  American  Florists  and  Seedameo. 

Agent  for  the  Sale  of  Chamberlain's  Patent  HOSS  Baskets  for  growing  Planta^  FWiits, 
and%ower*-^he  greatest  novelty  of  thm  day.  • 

Also  for  Eberhardt's  Patent  Hetallic  Flower  Pots,  Fern  Cases,  Hanging  Bask- 
ets, Propagating  Cases,  <be-»  beautifully  ornamented  in  imitation  of  Freneh  China. 

Orders  receiTed  for  all  klpds  JoljchoiQC  Treee,  FUmta,  Shrube,  IhtU-treee,  Vinee,  JPUmen, 
Sudi,  dKc»  from  the  best  ifuraeries  and  KLoriste. 

C.  B.  MTTiLER,  Hortienltnral  Ageney, 

.  No.  29  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 
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CEMENT   ROOFING. 


GlIITA^Z^^^^PERCHA 


CEMENT 


ROOriKOfaiaM. 
Fi&s  and  Wateb 
Pboov.  Apnn#d 
toNaw  umI  OU 
Roobofanilad*, 
■ad  Mot    to  all 

Uf  wWk  tM  dl. 
raetioiM  for  wo. 


JOHNS  &  CBOSIiBY, 

«OLa   MAMUPACTURKP.*. 

78  WILLIAM  STBEST, 

(COBXKR  LIDKRTT  VS.}, 

NKW  TOEK. 

E«Bd  for  a  elreolar.  ' 


ROOFING. 


JOKKTS  &>  OStOSLE'YS 

IMPROVED 

GUTTA  PEROHA  OEMNET  ROOFIMG^ 

Has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  New  York  City,  and  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Wtit  Indies,  and  Oentml  and  South  Araorioa,  on  Diiltdings  of  all  kinds,  and  has  prored  to  be 
the  Cheapest  and  Host  Dorable  Roofinj^  io  use ;  it  is  ia  every  respect  a  Fire,  Water,  Weather 
and  Time  Proof  eoverlng  of  Boofs  of  all  Kiodsw  The  oost  is  only  one-half  that  of  tin,  and  H 
is  twice  as  durable.  It  liaa  been  approred  by  the  United  States  Goyernment,  and  applied  to 
public  buildings  generally. 

LIQUID  GUTTA  PEROHA  CEMENT, 

For  Coating  Metals  of  all  kinds  when  ezpased40'UM  aetlon  of  the  weather,  and  for  preserr- 
ing  and  Repairing  Metal  roofs  of  alLkinds.  ^    «       •  -  • 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BARREL. 

This  cement  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  Iron  Raililigs,  Stoves^  Ranges^  Safea 
'  nltaralliBpleioanta,  Ao.>  also  for  general  Manufactiirere' -use. 


e  materUls  are  shipped  with  full  printed  dii*eetionB  for  application,  ready  for  use,  and  can 
i  applied  by  any  one.  No  heat  is  required  in  making  application. 
Full  descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices  wilLbe  furuishea  on  applicatUn.    Agents  wanted. 


JOHNS  &  CROSLEY,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 
Wliolesale  "Wareliotiae,  76  WilUam  Street,  {Cor.  Liberty^ 

TH'SPJT  Tons. 

JOHNS  A  CROSLEY,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

THE  STRONGEST  GLUE  IN  THE  WORLD  

E  'WOOD,  liBATHBB,  aiiASS,  OHIXA,   MABBLE,  FOBCEIjAIS',  AXABASTHB.  j 

poBAii,  xTa^  sfrp. 

la  the  only  article  of  the  kind  ever  produced  which  will  stand  water. 

78  'WiUiajm  St.,  ISTew  Yorls. 

M~  Twenty-five  Cents  per  BotUe— For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  and  Storekeepers  generally 
llMoaghoat  the  country.    Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  ttar..  12C 
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DENTISTRY. 


C  BOND  WBJgiBT,  n^w  Broadway, 

Perform  everj  branch  ef  D«D(litry  io  Uie  mMtt^Mlifio  manner.  Teeth  eztraoted  undo'  the 
Chemically  Purified  CMcro/orm,  wUhout  pain  or  danger.  Beautiful  sets  from  $10  to  $26.  Gold 
fiUings  from  $1  to  $8,  warranted ;  Bone  and  Amalgam  60  et>.  to  $1.  Children's  Teeth  attended 
to  and  regnkted  in  the  moet  careful  and  economical  manner.  Senntive  te«Ch  treaiecl  tui 
filled  without  |>ain. 

Refers  to  Drs.  J.  O.  Pond,  W.  K.  Gilohust,  J.  Wonana*  Z,  a  Wibb,  and  Bev.  Dn.  Isaac  Fn- 
Bis,  JoBL  Parkeb,  and  S,  Bubcbasd.  Apr.  6mA. 

TEETH 

Upon   .AIlen'B   System, 

CAN  BK  OBTAINED  AT 

Ho.    32   BOND   STBE^T,    NEW   YOBE. 

By  this  method  the  TEETH,  GUMS,  ROOF,  and  RUG^  of  the  mouth  tare  all  traOlbDj 
represented,  reflecting  those  delicate  tints,  shades,  and  forms  peculiar  to  the  natural  orpoB, 
thus  concealing  from  the  observer  the  human  agency  in  fonning  them.  This  we  postttrelT 
aooomplifih,  as  evinced  by  our  numerous  patrons.  The  natmi  ezpresaon  of  the  month 
and  onginal  contour  of  the  face  can  also  be  restored,  which  rejuvenates  the  waning  cheek. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  DRS.  J.  ALLEN  &  SON,  as  above: 
Mar.  ftp 

MINTON'S 

FOB  FLOORS  OF 

VESTIBULES,  HALLS, 


Oo]i8ervatoriefl9|  etc., 
•f S  JLefJKO  IJr  THE  CJiPMTOJb  JiT  JVMMSHIJVGTOJT. 

ALSO, 

GARNKIRK  CHIMNEY  TOPS, 

tTOINIlE  ^LA^E©. 
■\^ra.ter   and   IDrain   Fipes    ! 

AND 

PLUMBERS'   MATERIALS 

Of  •▼ery  de«oi4ptlon  £or  Sale   by 

nnLIiER  &  COATES, 

Ap..MvAJnne.  379  PEABL  ST.,  NewYoit. 
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V:  GEO.  L.  CANNON'S 


HOI-WATER  FURNACE 

« 

Having  been  thorougtly  tested  during  several  winters,  and  its  operation 
having  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  used  the  same,  we  are 
enabled  to  reconjmend  it,  with  great  confidence,  t^all  desirous  of  procur- 
ing an  app^iratus  .by  which,  ihek  dwellings  can  have,  a  aupply  of  mild  and 
pure,  summer-like  air  during  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  df 'thid  furnace  is  much  lesd'tnan  that  of  ariy  other  'firsirclasB 
water  or  steam  fumao4^    '         •-      '-  •• 

CANNON'S  SOBOLL  HOT-AIR  FURNACE 

Ib  nnequalled  by  any  other  hot-air  furnace,  in  its' simplicity  of  cmstrac- 
tion,  durability,  fpeedoip  frap  gi^  or  ftmk^y  -and  Ibe  quality  of  the  air 
inUpduced  into  the  apartments, 

•wving'  to  th^  pectitiar  construction  of  our  heating  surface,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  use  verj'  large  cold  and  warm-air  flues;  thus  bringing  a  lar^e 
volume  of  fresn  air-ihropgh  ihf  lurnnea^  aiicl  introducing  it  into  the 
rooms  in  larger  quantities,  and  at  a  lower  temperatmre  than  is  generally 
the  case  with  other  hot-air  furnaces. 

"  .  :    .    COOKING  RAN<JIS. 

We  have  &  large  aasortmient,  adapted  to*the  wants  of  ail  classy  which 
we  can  recommend,  with  great  confidence,  to  our  customers. 

VENTILATION. 

Wepay  particular  attention. to  this  bnmob,  and.claimto  have  the  most 
powerful  apparatus  for  creating  a  draft,  either  in  a  ventilating-flue  or 
chimney. 

Personal  attention  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 

Plans  and  estimates  given  at  short  notice. 

GEORGE  L.  CANNON, 

ff4  East  lliirteelttth  9t.,  N.  ir,| 

.  •    •  '  *  *       (Between  Broadway  and  UniTernty  Place 
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$ldO.  BEST  PIANOS,  $150. 

GROVESTEEN"  &   FTAT.B. 

Haling  remored  to  their  mmw  W«rerooin% 

NO.  478  BBOADWAT, 

EM  now  yrepMred  U>  offer  the  pablio  a  magoillBent  new  scale  fall 

7    OCTATE    ROSEWOOD     PIANO, 

containing  all  improvementi  known  in  thia  country  or  Europe,  orer-strung  base,  French 
grand  action,  harp  pedal,  fttll  Iron  frame,  for 

#150    CA.SH[, 

Warranted  for  5  Years.  Rich  monldins  eases, 

S170    to    SBOO, 

All  warranted  made  of  the  best  seasoned  material,  and  to  stand  better  than  anj  sold  for 
$400  or  $500  b^  the  old  methods  of  maoinfootiire.  We  inrite  the  best  Judges  to  ^'■ff^mtnjfc 
and  try  these  nev  instruments,  and  we  stand  readj  at  all  times  to  test  them  with  any  othen 
naecfaotnred  in  this  eoantcy. 

aROVESTEBN    ir    BALE, 

VFB  Broadway,  S.  7. 


Manhattan  life  Insurance  Company^ 

No.   31   NASSAU    STREET, 

(Opposite  the  Fost  Offloe,)  N£W  TORIC 

CASH  CAFITAL  AND  AOCD]n]na.TIOir,  OVBR. $1,200,000 

CLAIMS  FAID $660,000 

DIVIDB!a)6  TO  FOLICY  HOLDERS $340,000 

rTIBIS  OOMPAHT  being  oondnetod  by  a  Board  of  Dlneton  owning  stock  in  Um  Oomptiij,  has  thm 
I     AdTsaUffe  oftbeitockplaDornuuuflttinent  with  the  nmtoel  feature  of  diaring  the  proAte  of  "Iba 
bi^ne«  wi^Qt being  Uable  to  ■wfifimnrt    The  trfennial  dlTldead ef  pioAtsof  thte  Oompaaj  baa 
reaolted  in  abonna  or  addition  to  the  pollcj  of  m<»e  than  fifty  per  cent  on  the  whole  premium. 

The  diTldends  are  paid  in  the  life-time  of  the  aaanred,  thna  aiding  them  to  pay  tutore  premlnma. 

Praminma  may  be  paid  annually,  ■emirannnally,  or  qnarterly,  when  the  poUey  ia  for  liflB,  and  Iba 
annual  preminm  amonnta  to  $40  or  OTer«   ttomlOtolPpegflent  maybayUA  ly  notea,  ^ 

PeraonainaniedmayvlattlBurofeln'teet-elaaaTfehib  withott^-ezt^ehattrB,  al  afi  eMMoa  of  Iha 
^**Ageneiea  tor  tMiOompany  eat  estrtiMihftd  la  all  the  piin(B<p»lcttie^  where  application  can  be  mada 


HCNRY  STOKES,  PresideBt. 

C.  T.  WETHPLE,  Seeretary. J.  L.  HALSEY,  Assistant  Secretary/ 

&  N.  STEBBINS,  Actoary. ABRAM  DoBOlB,  MJ).,  Medical  Kramiiw^ 
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HOT  WATER  JlPPAE'JlTUS, 

FOR  WARIIM  AND  VfiNTIUTINO  PDBUC  BUILDINGS,  DWELLING^  STORES, 


aBEEHHOXrSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 
GRAPERIESp    . 
POKCING-PITS, 


/■■(jf.  2.  fig*  \' 

The  outs  illustrate  the  general  appearaztee  of  the  Boilers:  TheJ"  are  81mpl%  Oosi' 
pact.  an<L  Durable,  and  are  Un^tU^lea  for  Slfieietit  Heatins  Power,  Boonomy  in 
Fuel,  Steady  Action,  and  Sasy  Matiagement. 

TlwycBti  be  safbly  left  idthont  athmlkni  10  or  11 'boura  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  jsprapiog  and  craning  to  xoak^  them  efiectiTOf  there  being  no  down  draifts  or 
narrow  passages  to  choke  up. 

Kg.  1.  represents  the  Improved  Conical  Boiler,  so  favorably  known.  It  has 
etood  the  test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Combination  Conical  and  Flue  Boiler,  it  combtees  all 
the  adTantages  of  the  conical  Are  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
heating  surface.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escapmg'  from  the  Are  chamber,  pass  through  tho^ 
water  jacketed  flue,  which  is  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pasa 
op  the  chimney  It  absorbed  and  transmittad  to  the  water,  making  this  the  most  eooBomioid 
Boiler  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

J.  Brown,  Esq.,  HamllUm,  a  W. 
Tho«.«.^f«fm,  lBit|.,«t  Oi<ha1iM^i,<X  W. 


_      J  Bochanmn,  Florist,  Na  9  W.  17th  it..  N.  Y. 

A.  Bridgeman^  yiDTlat,  879  Bnwdway,  N.  T. 

PanoDA  &  Cos  FlnliliM,  M.  T. 

XUwtnmr  A  Barry,  BochMter,  N.  T. 

OL  W.  Grant,  lona  Nonery,  PaekskllL  N.  T. 

T.  a  Maxwell  &  Broa.,  Oanera,  N.  Y. 

John  KlUa,  Fox  Meadow.  Hart*s  (Jomer,  N.  Y. 

l««la  EUtworth  h  Co^  Napi«rTllh*L  in. 

J.  T.  BanaU,  C»«tl«iM  Nonariaa,  Stataa  laland. 

4-  a  Howard,  Floriat,  Utica.  nTy. 

&  H  Maoe,  Eaq  ,  NowbnrK,  N.  Y. 

D.  Brtnokarhoin  B^m  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

A.  P.  Cnmlnea,  Kaq.,  MaiDaiuneek,  N.  Y. 

Jamat  Flaming,  Floriftt,  Tortn'o,  C.  W. 


H.e.  SpanMIng,  Baq.,  BnffUaN.  Y. 
E.  Coming,  B^n^  Albany.  N.  Y. 
£.  P.  Prailtio^  Baa.,  Albiuiy,  N.  Y. 


.loho  Bard,  KMi^BarrytowD.  N.  Y. 
W.  Kelly,  Ei»q.,  Rhlnobeck,  N.  Y. 
J.  O.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Fort  Wa«hlngtoB,  N.  Y. 
J.  T.  BoaUer.  Eaq..  Astoria,  W.  Y 
C.  Oisnettx,  Emi..  Staten  laUnd.  N.  Y. 
J.  Btahap,  Eaq.  Now  BniBawioK,  N.  /. 
T.  O.  Dnrant.  Eso.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 
e.Beanatt,  Raq.,  8.  Fnunintfbain,  Maaa. 
J.  a  Hobby,  £^,  Now  York. 


riOUItiill,  c-iwii**^    AtifVU-t^  1^.    VT  .  VmKft   lM.VUUJ^f  **^|*,  I'^VW    M\MWLm 

§at  a  l>aacrlptlve  Clrcnlnr,  with  axtanded  List  of  Beferenea  to  those  having  tba  Heaters  In  vaa. 

HITCHINGS  ft  CO.,  248  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 

Afr.lSL    '  Between  Centre  and  Elm  Streate- 

▲.  X.  HiToaorea,  Cais.  F.  HiTonaes,  I'aoa.  B.  Kuic 
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READY  ROOFING, 

No.  23  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


This  article  is  made  of  extremely  thick  and  strong  woven  iSU«f&  inrented  and  manufto- 
tared  expressly  for  our  own  use  (patent  applied  for),  and  is  several  times  thicker  than  oot- 
ton  sheeting  commonly  used  in  all  other  composition  roofing,  and  consequently  hr  more 
durable. 

From  the  superior  thickness  of  this  cloth,  it  receives,  in  saturation,  a  fiur  greater  amount 
of  the  water-proof  composition,  and  when  finished  with  the  fire-proof  coating  on  the  sur&ce, 
presents  the  most  completely  finished — and,  we  are  confident,  most  durable — roofing  now 
known.  It  needs  no  final  coat  applied  on  the  roof;  as  all  other  kmds  do.  ItWREADT'^ 
to  naU  down.  * 

In  this  oonTenient  and  finished  state,  it  is  especially  worthy  the  attention  of  Hardwarb 
MBDcaAVTS,  TiNMERS,  BuiLDiBS,  and  all  who  buy  to  sell  HW*  we  do  not  hold  oat  to  such 
the  prospects  of  enormous  profits  immediately,  but  we  ofirar  a  really  merchantable  article^ 
in  demand  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

We  call  attention  to  a  few  points. 

1st  It  costs  onlv  about  half  as  mueh  as  tin,  and  is  twice  q$  durable, 

2d.  It  is  adapted  to  all  Innde  e/roo/g,  whether  steep  or  flat 

8d.  It  is  not  aflfocted  injuriously  by  heat  or  cold. 
4Ah,  Any  ordinary  workman  can  apply  it 
6th.  It  is  not  the  '*  cheapest  *'  roofing, 
tith.  It  is  the  hett  roofing. 

jpnxsEnvx  irouK  moofs. 

If  your  Tin  Boof  Leaks— 

If  your  Tin  Boof  has  Small  Bust-Holes  in  it 

If  your  Tin  Boof  needs  Be^Painting'— oar 

LIQUID    GUTTA-PEROHA    CEMENT 

win  effectually  dose  up  all  the  smaller  BUST-HOLl^,  and  form  a  heavy  elastic  body  over 
the  whole  surface,  that  will  prevent  KUST,  and  last  many  yeans  longer  than  ordinaiy  paiot. 

tf  your  Shingle-Boof  Leaks— 

If  your  Outters  Leak— 

If  the  Joints  around  your  CSumneys  Leak— 

If  yoorSlate-Boof  Leaks— our 

OOHPOiriTD  aTTTA  PSROS^  OSMSITT 

will  completely  fill  up  all  the  crevices  in  the  shingles,  cov^r  over  the  broken  joints  in  the  tin 
^nd  slate,  form  permanently  adhesive,  elastic  coating  aruiiiid  chlmneye,  sky-lights,  etc..  and  in 
all  these  sitfiatioDS  will  ontlast  any  other  article  for  this  parpose  now  io  ase.  This  article  ia  m 
thick,  tenacious  componod  of  GUlTA-PfiRCHA,  and  .&n$fre<inenta  used  ekteiiMvely  In  Ettrt)^ 
in  the  progress  of  Kyanising  or  preser\'ing  Wood  in  Railroad  structures  exposed  to  moisture 
and  decay.  This  very  useful  property  tends  directly  to  arrest  and  prevent  dooay  in  the  shimg^ 
les,  and  will  often  save  the  necessity  for  several  years  of  pntdng  on  a  new  roof.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  a  trial    QT  Circulars  and  samples  sent  free  by  mail.    Addresa 

•  BfiADT  Roomra  oo^ 

No.  23  Cedar  St.,  New  York 
;  Mar  12t 
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878  BBOAD-WAY,  NEW  TOBK. 


ALFRED  BRIDOEMAN9 

SIEIIO)  W^I^EIHIOIUIilE,  STG., 
3Sro.  876  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

OU>  CASTLB  NXJRSBRXBa, 

GENEYA,  ONTAmO  CO^  IT.  T. 

All  kio^i  of  YKca  Tbmmb,  Gkaps  YnnoB,  Obvamkktal  Tbxzs,  Shbubs,  Ro6e»,  etc.,  Wholesale 
•ad  ReUil. 

J.  X.  THOBBUBH  ft  CO.,  16  John  Street,  Hew  York,  Growers  and  Importer 
of  Oarden  and  Field  Seeds. 

CowtaBtly  OB  band,  M«df  of  Nonrajr  Qpraet,  KnteptMi  fitlTer  Fir,  Scotch  Hr,  loropcua  Larch,  B«ech,  Ronraj 
UMfUm,  Black  AoctrUn  Fine,  4c,  A&,  4kc    Oi^Ulofnci  o»  A^pIicatioB.  ISk 


iMDaT  iwii^iwiiyiFAOTOiaiEia, 

323  Canal  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

SUPSRIOR  SHIRTS  made  to  measure  $18,  $21,  and  |24  per  dosen. 
tar  Family  supply  store  of  Bosoms,  Collars,  and  Wristbands  for  Shirt  Making,  at  vvdnoed 
prices.  Apr.  Wmo. 

ZONA  VINES. 

i»  •  •  •  <s 

Tlie  fifUi  edition  of  the  Dluatrated  Oatalogne  ia  now  reedy,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applioanta 
for  two  thrwHsent  atampa. 

It  ifl  a  oomprchenalTe  treatiae  on  the  management  of  the  Vine,  and  the  explanatory  engrmr- 
IngB  mre  the  best  ever  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  only  ones  which  are  true  to  nature. 
The  deocriptions  are  trustworthy,  and  comprise  all  the  yaloable  varieties. 

DMcriptiye  Cataloguea  with  directions  for  planting,  etc.,  sent  for  one  stamp.  Separate  price 
Est  sent  to  agenta  and  thoee  who  wish  to  form  clubs. 

My  stock  of  Vines  is  very  large,  and  of  the  best  quality  ever  offered  either  for  garden  or 
rineyard,  and  prices  are  eztremly  low. 

My  stock  of  the  Kverbearing  Mulberry  Tree  la  of  remarkable  excellence.  Thoee  two  yeara 
old  sad  root  pruned  are  deserring,  particular  attention. 

O,  W.  GRANT, 

lONA,  NEAR  PEEK8KILL, 
Q^^  t£  Yf%U  Chester  Co«t  19*  T» 
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WEATHERED  .«fe  CHEREVQY'S 


Fig.  1 


AND 


Fig.  a. 
IMI^ROVED 


Fig.  3^ 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS; 


For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Bnildings,  Private  Dwellings 

Oreen-lioniee,  Graperief,  Forcuoff  Fits,  Drying  Eooma^  etc., 

and  for  Heating  water  for  Kttlui, 

117  PRINCB  8VREBT,  BBTWBEN    ORBEIN   AND  WOOGKEBR,  VSW 


•■im 


iSrf 


The  fiubscriben  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  Plorifita,  Nurse]  ^ 
the  public  in  general,  to  their  new  and  improved  Boilers  for  the  above  purposes^'lor 
Letters  Patent  hare  been  granted. 

After  a  thorough  testof  this  Boiler  during  the  past  threo  seasons,  we  can  with  conl 
commend  it  aa  beine  Che  mos^  efficient  «n4  nio«t  economical  Boiler  bow  in  use. 

Fig.  1  is  an  outside  view.     Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre.    It  will  be 
referring  to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that  the  Boileris  compwed  of  two  domes,  filled  with 
within  the  other,  and  the  heat  passing  between  them.  The  section,  Fig.  8,  is  intended 
ing  wood  or  bituminous  coal.    The  interior  of  this  Boiler  is  compost  of  a  series  of  I 
chambers,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  heat  from  the  fire  strikes. apoo  the  wMa- 
aorlsee  of  the  Boiler.  »i 

These  Boilers  present  almost^double  the  amount  of  heating  surface  to  the  fire,  in  prQ^wClM 


to  their  grate,  over  any  other  Boiler  yet  made  for  the  purpose. 


Trtio*.  Carter,  Kurserymau,  Kalcigh,  N.  C. 

"W.  C.  Strong,  »»  Brighton.  Mass. 

John  iiurrowi,         **  Fisbkill,  K  Y. 

Tf  .  T.  &  "E.  Smith,    «  Oeneva,  K.  Y. 

J.  Hlldreth,  **  Big  Stream  Point,  N.  Y. 

Hanerty  &  KetteL  **  Poughkeopsie,  N.  Y. 

WlBum  Oliorlton,  New  Brfgiiton,  8. 1. 

Hon.  Wm.  Sprague,  Providence,  R.  L 

Hon.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  Newport,  H.  L 


Hon.  Alfred  Wells.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

*owllnf 
M.  P.  Bash,  £80.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


W.  B.  Dana,  Esq.,  ^nglewood,  N.  J. 
E.  Cunara,  Esq.,  No.  4  Bowlti     " 


€»reen,N.  Y.  Olty. 


Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Esq.^  Boston,  Mass. 
Wm.  Gray,  Jr.,    »*  «         »» 

WEATinBREl>  &  CHBREYOY,  117  Prince  St,  batwen  Green  and  Wooattf  StAylKY. 


George  Pomcroy,  Madison.  N.  J.  •  ^^ 

£.  K.  Marvy,  Esq.,  M.  IVPramK,  V.  J.  .^  . 

Wm.  Moller,  Esq.,  No. «  WestSDth  Btjf. T:  "^^  * 

Hornoe  Green,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Bing  Stag,  H.  T«    i  J.  •! 

Henry  Van  Nostrand.  Esq-  Bei^THUL  W.  JUET 

F.  H.  Wolcott,  E8q„  Astoria,  L.TL  ^«»^» 
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OUR  last  article  left  the  vine  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  ready  to  be 
pruned.  Whether  the  pruning  be  done  in  the  fall  or  spring,  the  operation 
will  be  the  same.  The  best  time  to  prune  will  form  the  subject  of  a  future 
article.  For  most  localities  we  prefer  fall  pruning,  the  reasons  for  which  must 
be  given  at  another  time.  The  reader,  however,  can  safely  pursue  either  fall  or 
spring  pruning,  as  may  suit  his  convenience. 

We  desire  to  go  back  a  little  here,  and  possibly  avoid  some  confusion,  even  at 
the  expense  of  future  repetition.  There  is  one  system  of  training  which  we 
adopted  a  good  while  ago,  and  which  has  yielded  so  much  satisfaction  that  we 
shall  give  it  some  prominence.  It  is  a  system  that  we  have  often  recommended 
to  our  friends,  and  commended  publicly.  We  stop  to  note  it  here,  because  it 
requires  some  peculiar  treatment  during  the  second  year.  Instead  of  growing 
two  canes  to  every  vine,  as  directed  in  our  last,  grow  two  canes  to  every  other 
vine.  Each  alternate  vine  is  to  be  grown  with  a  single  cane  during  the  second 
year.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pruning  all  the  vines  to  three  eyes,  regulate  the 
pruning  of  the  alternate  vines  according  to  their  strength.  If  they  are  stout 
enough  to  be  left  three  feet  long,  prune  them  to  this  length.  In  this  case,  a  couple 
of  the  lower  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  bear  one  bunch  each.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set,  stop  these  lower  shoots  two  leaves  above  the  fruit,  and  pinch  in 
the  laterals  to  one  leaf.  The  bud  at  the  end  of  the  shoot  will  probably  break, 
but  this  is  of  no  consequence ;  indeed,  it  is  of  no  consequence  if  all  the  buds  on 
these  bearing  shoots  break,  as  they  will  all  have  to  be  cut  off  at  the  next  pruning. 
It  is  of  some  consequence,  however,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  to  stop  the 
shoots  and  pinch  in  the  laterals  at  every  new  leaf  that  is  made.  The  object  is 
to  obtain  some  fruit;,  and  yet  not  materially  weaken  the  growth  of  the  arms ;  and 
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this  can  only  be  well  done  by  persistent  stopping  and  pinching.    All  the  lower 
shoots  except  those  to  be  fruited  should  be  entirely  removed. 

Having  provided  for  the  treatment  of  the  lower  shoots,  let  us  turn  to  those 
above.  The  two  uppermost  buds  are  to  be  selected  for  arms.  These  are  to  be 
treated  precisely  as  directed  in  our  last.  The  object  here  is  to  get  two  arms  three 
feet  above  the  lower  arms.  They  might  be  formed  by  carrying  up  two  shoots 
instead  of  one,  but  we  prefer  a  single  trunk. 

We  have  supposed  above  that  the  first  year's  cane  was  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
left  three  feet  long.  If,  however,  as  will  probably  be  the  case,  it  should  be  too 
weak  for  this,  it  must  be  cut  down  to  three  eyes,  and  treated  as  directed  for  a 
single  cane.  The  arms,  in  this  case,  will  not  be  formed  till  the  succeeding  year; 
but  it  is,  in  fiict,  a  positive  gain  to  wait  a  year  rather  than  attempt  to  form  arms 
upon  a  feeble  trunk.  Very  much  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  vine  will  depoid 
upon  having  started  with  a  good  foundation. 

We  must  explain  here  that  the  first  and  last  vine  in  each  row  will  have  but  one 
arm.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  fill  up  the  trellis.  The  first  vine  in  the  row 
should  have  the  arm  above ;  that  is,  the  arm  shoald  be  placed  three  feet  above 
the  first  wire.  The  last  vine  in  the  row  will  have  its  arm  above  or  below,  ac- 
cording as  there  is  an  odd  or  even  number  of  vines;  but  it  is  de^rable,  though 
not  indispensable,  to  have  it  above.  Our  illustrations  will  explain  the  arrange- 
ment. 

We  may  as  well  add  here  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  a  viue 
may  be  permitted  to  bear  during  the  second  year.  If  the  vine  is  at  all  feeble,  no 
fruit  should  be  allowed  to  form.  Fruit  bearing  is  an  exhausting  process,  and 
under  its  operation  a  feeble  vine  is  rendered  still  more  so ;  in  some  cases  the 
principle  of  vitality  becomes  permanently  impaired,  and  the  vine  lingers  out  a 
feeble  life,  unable  to  **  yield  its  fruit  in  due  season."  If,  on  the  contrary,  every 
thing  has  gone  on  well,  and  the  vines  are  stout  and  vigorous,  eadi  of  the  two 
shoots  may  be  allowed  to  bear  one  bunch  of  grapes.  Some,  indeed,  of  great 
constitutional  vigor,  might  be  allowed  to  bear  two  bunches  to  each  shoot  A 
good  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  each  particular  case,  bearing  in  mind  that  in 
this  case,  as  in  most  others,  it  is  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  the  laterals  are  to  be  pinched  in,  but  that  the  canes  are  not 
to  be  stopped,  except  it  may  be  necessary  near  the  end  of  the  growing  seascM),  to 
hasten  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  as  explained  in  a  former  article.  We  drop  this 
caution,  lest  the  reader  should  confound  these  arms  with  the  single  cane  treated 
above,  and  in  consequence  stop  them. 

Let  us  now  return  from  this  digression,  and  proceed  with  the  pruning  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  We  will  for  the  present  confine  our  remarks  to  the  arm 
system.  We  have  two  canes,  from  which  we  wish  to  form  two  arms.  In  some 
oases,  where  the  growth  of  the  vine  has  been  vigorous  and  stout,  these  arms 
might  be  formed  at  once  of  their  fiill  length,  four  or  six  feet,  as  the  case  may  he; 
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and  persons  impatient  of  fruit,  and  ambitious  of  the  largest  immediate  results, 
would  be  very  apt  to  thus  form  them ;  but  this,  in  our  estimation,  is  by  no  means 
the  best  method  to  pursue.  It  is  very  important  that  the  shoots  growing  near 
the  trunk  of  the  vine  should  be  as  stout  an^  vigorous  as  those  growing  near  the 
ends  of  the  arms.  Tliis  object  can  rarely  be  accomplished  if  the  arms  are  at 
once  formed  their  full  length ;  for  in  this  case  the  buds  towards  the  ends  of  the 
arms  will  inevitably  break  stronger  than  those  near  the  trunk.  How  to  avoid 
this  will  be  explained  hi  our  next. 


LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT.— NO.  XXV.  "THE  LINE  OF  GRACE 

AND  BEAUTY." 

BY    OBO.     E.     WOODWARD, 
I  CiTU  Engineer  and  Arehlteot,  Ka  87  Park  Bow,  New  York. 

Tbe  roost  general  practice  of  laying  out  ornamental  roads  and  walks  is  by  in- 
i  spection,  the  lines  being  decided  upon  by  .the  eye,  one  person  setting  the  stakes, 
i  while  another  indicates  their  positions.  The  plan,  if  it  may  be  called  a  plan,  de- 
pends for  its  success  on  a  thoroughly  educated  eye,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  curvature,  and  the  relations  curves  bear  to  each  other.  Without  this  knowledge, 
there  ean  not  be  imparted  any  instruction  of  the  process  of  doing  such  work,  and 
the  more  one  lacks  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  beautiful  in  curved  or 
winding  lines,  the  more  complete  will  be  his  failure. 

A  curved  line  of  road,  to  be  beautiful  and  impressive  must  have  some  principle 
of  curvature.  "To  give  curves  a  character  of  art,"  says  Mr,  Loudon,  "they 
ought  to  have  a  certain  uniformity  in  their  degree  of  curvature ;"  which  means 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  they  should  be  laid  out  by  some  fixed  rule  or 
principle.  **  To  preserve  unity,"  says  Mr.  Loudon,  "  curves  ought  to  be  so  united 
as  not  readily  to  discover  where  one  curve  begins  and  the  other  ends ;"  that  is,  the 
union  of  curves  must  be  such  that  they  flow  gracefully  into  each  other,  and  this 
iroplies  a  fixed  principle  in  tracing  them. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  discuss  the  advantages  or  comparative  beauties 
of  the  many  varied  forms  of  curvature.  Whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  value 
of  any  but  the  circular  curve,  we  know  by  experience  that  in  practice  they  are  of 
but  little  or  no  account.  The  circular  curve,  compounded  of  different  radii,  is 
practically  identical  with  any  curve  of  the  slightest  use  in  Landscape  embellish- 
ment. It  can  be  made  to  pass  through  any  point,  adapt  itself  to  any  form  of  sur- 
face, and  admits  of  the  safe  passage  of  heavy  and  rapid  moving  bodies,  and  for 
graceful  flow  and  elegance  is  quite  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  attained.  To  any 
one  who  has  made  a  practical  examination  of  curved  lines  of  road  laid  out  by  the 
eye,  and  compared  them  with  those  actually  laid  out  as  portions  of  circular  arcs, 
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there  can  be  no  queeUon  as  to  the  superior  elegance  of  the  latter ;  the  difference 
is  so  plain,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  flow  so  decided,  that  a  doubt  is  not  admissible. 
The  curves  of  the  conic  sections  are  all  naturally  illustrated ;  their  beauty  is  of 
the  highest  order ;  beyond  them  we  can  not  go.  The  Circle  is  the  prominont 
curve,  cut  from  a  cone  by  an  intersecting  plane;  then  the  Ellipse;  then  the 
Parabola  and  Hyperbola.  The  three  last  can  be  practically  laid  out  by  the  use 
of  circular  arcs  of  different  radii;  therefore  the  only  curve  we  need  investigate  is 
the  circular  one ;  and  we  propose  to  show,  by  using  this  in  the  engineering 
operations  of  Landscape  embellishments,  that  a  very  much  higher  grade  of  ex- 
cellence can  be  attained ;  that  the  field  work  can  be  performed  in  a  fraction  of 
time  usually  required,  and  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  a  beautiful  result.  The 
diagram  illustrates  the  manner  by  which  curves  join  each  other. 


Starting  from  the  point  A,  we  pass  around  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  ' 
circle  No.  1,  to  the  place  where  it  is  tangent  to  or  touches  circle  No.  2  ;  from  ( 
thence  pass  on  to  the  circumference  of  circle  No.  2  to  the  point  of  contact  with  , 
circle  No.  8 ;  then  on  the  circumference  of  No.  3  to  its  contact  with  No.  4.  These  j  - 
four  circles  are  tangent  to  or  touch  each  other  internally,  and  the  point  of  contact 
between  any  two  can  be  found  by  producing  a  line  joining  their  centres.     At  this 
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point  of  contact  the  passage  from  one  curve  to  another  is  harmonious,  and  is  not  so 
at  any  other  point  Qrde  No.  4  touches  circle  No.  5  at  the  point  B ;  this  is  an  exter- 
nal contact,  and  the  curve  reverses.  A  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  circle  4  to  the 
centre  of  circle  5  passes  through  the  point  of  contact.  The  line  C  D  is  a  tangent  line 
to  both  curves  4  and  6 ;  that  is,  it  touches  both  at  B,  but  does  not  cut  either  curve- 
The  line  C  D  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  circles  4  and  5  ; 
and  to  pass  from  a  curve  to  a  straight  line,  it  is  necessary  that  the  straight  line 
should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  radius  of  the  curve  at  the  point  of  contact.  At 
the  point  B,  from  Qrcle  No.  4,  we  can  pass  harmoniously  on  to  the  straight  line 
in  the  direction  of  D,  or  on  to  the  reverse  curve  on  circle  No.  6.  At  E  we  pass 
to  curves  of  different  radii,  of  greater  or  less  radius  than  circle  No.  5,  and  the 
union  with  any  of  these  curves  is  absolutely  graceful.  The  centres  of  these  curves 
are  always  in  a  line  drawn  from  E  through  the  centre  of  circle  No.  5,  and  pro- 
duced.   At  F  the  radius  is  again  decreased. 

Small  garden  walks,  flower  beds,  tum-arounds,  etc.,  can  be  easily  laid  out  by 
describing  portions  of  circular  arcs  on  the  ground  from  centres  in  a  nearly  similar 
manner  to  drawing  them  on  paper,  using  a  chain  instead  of  dividers.  Curves  of 
large  radius,  and  where  objects  intervene  between  them  and  their  centres,  are  laid 
out  on  the  circumference.  This  is  best  done  by  the  method  known  as  deflection  dis- 
tances ;  the  only  accessories  required,  besides  a  chain  or  tape  line,  can  be  extem- 
porized on  the  ground  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  whole  problem  practically  dem- 
onstrated in  an  accurate  and  rapid  manner. 


WINTER  OF   1862-8   ON   THE  NEW   EVERGREENS. 

BY  H.  WINTHROP  BAROBNT,  WODENETHS,  FI8HKII«L  LANDING,  K.  T. 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  some  statement  of  the  efTeots  of  tlie  past  winter 
upon  the  New  Evergreens,  I  can  only  repeat  more  or  less  of  my  fbrmer  experience. 

Though  the  winter  generally  was  much  less  severe  in  cold  than  many  previous 
ones,  and  the  spring  was  equally  favorable,  yet  about  the  average  amount  of  disease 
and  disaster  has  taken  place,  though  not  always  in  the  same,  or  even  expected 
subjects.  A  coniferous  friend  of  mine,  and  an  experienoed  (though  now  dis> 
couraged)  planter  of  the  half  hardies,  has  a  theory,  Umt  the  life  of  an  imported 
tree  depends  mainly  upon  the  amount  of  vitality  which  it  brings  over  with  it 
across  the  water,  and  unless  immediately  adapting  itself  to  this  oUmate,  it  gains 
no  new  strength  from  being  transplanted  here,  and  only  survives  as  long  aa  its 
foreign  tone  and  vigor  continue  to  support  it,  and  as  this  year  by  year  fades  out, 
the  tree  passes  away  with  it. 

I  have  been  coming  very  unwillingly  to  a  similar  condusion  the  past  year  or  so, 
for  I  think  it  within  the  experience  of  most  planters  of  imported  trees,  (whioh 
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are  not  unquestionably  hardy,)  that  they  sometimes  look  worse  and  grow  less  every 
succeeding  year,  until  they  entirely  fiide  away.  More  than  this :  when  we  find  a 
tree  able  to  withstand  a  winter  such  as  1860-1,  where  the  thermometer  indicated, 
in  February,  18  to  20  degrees  below  zero,  and  apparently  doing  well  and  growing 
vigorously  the  succeeding  summer,  we  are  very  apt  to  make  up  our  roiuds  that 
this  tree  is  quite  safe  at  this  temperature  hereafter,  and  are  very  much  surprised 
and  puzzled  to  find  it  does  not  withstand  the  succeeding  winter  when  as  favorable 
as  the  past  year.  I  find  several  trees  here  dead  this  spring  which  have  sustained 
several  winters  a  cold  of  15  degrees  below  zero ;  among  them  the  Euonymus  mara^ 
tima,  the  QiamaBcyparis  variegata,  Glyptostrobus  hetrophyUus,  etc  Now  this 
winter  has  not  destroyed  them ;  but  if  my  friend's  theory  is  correct,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  so  much  of  their  English  vitality  during  the  winter  of  1860-1| 
that  they  had  not  enough  left  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  of  1861*2. 

We  all  know,  I  believe,  that  foreigners  always  suffer  less  from  heat  and  cold  the 
first  year  of  their  residence  in  this  country  than  natives,  and  do  not  for  th^  first 
year  readily  lose  the  fine  florid  look  belonging  to  all  healthy  Englishmen ;  the 
second  and  third  year  both  the  color  disappear  from  their  cheeks  and  tone  from 
their  constitutions.  Why  may  not  the  same  be  true  of  plants  1 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks,  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  anj 
decisive  rules  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  entire  hardihood  of  any  plant,  except 
after  the  experience  of  a  long  series  of  years  has  proved  it  to  be  so. 

Among  the  new  things  which  have  gone  through  this  winter  With  entire  success 
are,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Chamsecyparis  thurifera,  Cupressus  Lawsonlana,  Pinua 
Beadsleyi,  P.  Jefireyi,  P.  Benthamiana^  Abies  amabilis,  A«  grandis,  A.  lasciocarpa, 
A.  Parsoniana,  A.  Pattonii,  A.  Hookerii. 

The  latter  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  of  evergreens,  having  the  grace 
of  form  and  habit  as  well  as  color  of  the  Deodar,  but  much  greater  vigor  sod 
strength.  Among  the  neW  Arbor  Vitee  I  have  found  Glauca,  Gigantea,  Compacta, 
Lobbii,  Hoveyi,  Buistii,  Craigiana,  and  Menzesii,  perfectly  hardy. 

As  the  true  Oigantio — ^rising  to  an  altitude  of  140  feet — ^is  one  of  these,  (either 
Lobbii  or  Gigantea),  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  we  are  to  have  such  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  ornamental  trees.  Certainly  Craigiana,  Gigantea,  and  Lobbii  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  trees,  unquestionably  the  most  so  of  Arbor  Vits. 

Wellingtcmia  seems  to  do  perfectly  well  here  with  a  little  advantage  of  pen- 
tion;  and  the  Golden  Yew  is  decidedly  hardy  and  most  distinctive. 

Cryptomerias  seem  to  have  worked  up  into  an  improved  condition  of^health,  aa 
well  as  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  though  neither  can  be,  I  think,  depended  upon  for 
large  trees. 

Deodars,  I  fear  are  hopeless,  except  as  bushes. 

Among  the  older  evergreens,  Douglasii,  Clanbrasiliensis,  Cephalonica,  Hon* 
( ^  strosa,  Hudsonii,  Kemferi,  Nobilis,  Nordmandiana,  Pinsapo,  Orientals,  Webb-  \ 
iana,  Whittmaniana,  etc.,  among  the  Mrs;  and  Austriaoa,  Benthamiana,  Fremonti-  i 
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ana,  Cembra  ezoelsa,  Larioio,  Moritoiia,  NlTea,  Ponderoso,  Pumilio,  Pyrenaica, 
PjgmcetLj  etc.,  lunong  the  PineSj  continue  with  me  to  withstand  perfectly  both 
summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold. 

^  All  I  have  ever  said  or  written  in  favor  of  lUiododendrons,  Azalias,  Kalmias, 
and  Mahonias,  I  wish  to  confirm. 

I  do  not  even  think  now  that  shade  is  essential  for  the  Catawbiensis  variety 
of  Rhododendron,  though  the  foliage  is  better  out  of  much  sun ;  but  certainly 
neither  sun  nor  cold  affects  them.  Mahonias  sometimes  suffer  a  little,  and  occa- 
sionally die  back,  but  sharp  pruning  to  live  wood  makes  them  soon  recover  all 
they  have  lost. 

The  English  Hollies,  Laurel,  Portugal  Laurel,  and  many  others  of  the  broad- 
leaved  evergreens,  can  be  grown  perfectly  well  if  taken  up  in  winter  and  removed 
to  a  cold  pit;  a  system  of  cultivation  eminently  adapted  to  this  country. 

[Mr.  Sargent's  observations  on  the  new  evei^eens  are  always  most  welcome. 
His  devotion  to  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  country 
at  large.  The  theory  of  his  coniferous  friend  is  ingenious  and  interesting,  and 
very  suggestive.  It  will  account  for  many  facts  that  meet  us  daily.  We  are 
glad  to  see  the  Golden  Yew  among  the  decidedly  hardy,  for  it  is  very  striking 
and  beautifiii,  and  not  appreciated  half  as  much  as  it  should  be. — ^Ed.] 
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VIEWS    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 

BT   FOX   MEADOW. 

That  there  are  ^  interior"  views  of  the  great  subject  of  horticulture  needing 
painting  on  its  ever-living  canvas,  as  well  as  ^'exterior"  views,  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
know  fully  as  well  as  your  Vbry  humble  servant. 

The  ^external,"  it  is  true,  is  often  very  beauUful,  noble,  and  grand,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  very  deceptive.  Men  and  things  constitute  the  world.  We  are 
often  deceived  by  the  former,  but  at  the  same  time  often  deceive  ourselves.  It  is 
of  this  latter  we  wish  now  to  speak.  Perhaps  among  all  the  various  branches  of 
horticultore,  there  are  none  more  extensive  than  the  fruit  department.  Men  rush 
to  its  culture  with  sanguine  expectations  of  monstrous  results.  Trees  are  planted 
on  the  Monday  morning,  and  crops  of  its  luscious  fruit  looked  for  by  Saturday 
night  The  man  who  is  making  and  losing  money  daily  in  speculative  business, 
makes  but  a  poor  patron  of  horticulture.  Pay  I  Pay !  will  it  pay  1  is  his  oonatant 
theme ;  a  word,  the  very  sound  of  which  blasts  all  vegetable  life  when  uttered  in 
the  garden.  The  man  who  can  sell  a  hundred  pear  trees,  or  a  hundred  Delawares 
*  to  fruit  next  season,  or  the  same  year  they  are  planted,  and  guarantee  fruit  enough 
from  them  the  same  year  to  pay  for  the  trees,  will  generally  find  lots  of  custom- 
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ers ;  and  henoe  our  nurseries  get  rid  of  their  rubbish.  But  these  trees  do  bear 
fhiit  ^  the  first  year  afler  planting,"  and  some  of  the  pear  trees  bad  two  pears  on, 
and  the  Delaware  did  show  fruit ;  but,  unfortunatelj,  some  ^  insect''  destroyed 
them.  How  these  pears  are  watched  by  the  lady  and  little  children  of  the  houses 
hold  !  How  they  long  for  the  time  to  come  when  they  i^l  be  ripe  I  Bartletts! 
Oh !  shan't  we  have  a  feast  ?  They  are  ripe,  and  pa's  going  to  |Mek  them.  They 
are  picked,  and  ^  pa"  puts  them  carefully  in  a  baslcet,  and  away  he  and  the  pears 
go  to  the  city,  and  they  sold  at  a  fruit  store  for  what  he  can  get,  in  <Mrder  to  ^  make 
it  pay."  How  long  the  children  cried  for  those  pean,  Mr.  Editor,  I  oan't  say ; 
but  ^^pa"  promised  them  the  next  lot,  as  his  first  sales  did  not  pay  his  expenses 
to  the  city,  and  would  have  been  an  entire  loss  to  him,  only  that  he  took  them  in 
his  hand  on  the  way  to  his  office ;  a  sort  of  killing  ^  two  birds  "  with  one  stone. 

How  many  scores  of  families  in  the  vidntty  of  all  our  lai^  cities  are  dms  left 
almost  destitute  of  fruit  for  the  sake  of  some  paltry  pittance  in  the  shape  of  dol- 
lars  and  cents.  Many  gentlemen  entertain  the  idea  tbat  fruit  is  injurious,  or  tibat 
only  a  very  small  portion  should  be  eaten  at  one  time.  We  have  often  seen  gen- 
tlemen  with  a  half-pound  bunch  of  Hamburgh  grapes  divide  it  cautiously  between 
half  a  dozen  children,  and  the  mother  looking  half  frightened  to  death,  thinking 
the  little  pale  cheeks  would  be  poisoned  if  they  eat  otw  moT€  berry  J  Conse- 
quently ^  pa"  is  again  off  to  market  with  the  grapes,  beoause  he  has  more  than 
he  can  possibly  consume.  "  Pa,"  leave  the  grapes  at  home,  and  when  you  go  to 
the  city  in  the  morning,  leave  the  door  of  your  gnq>ery  unlocked ;  Ui  the  children 
yet  poisoned  for  once^  and  tell  your  own  dear  lady  to  eat  all  she  is  able  to,  and 
you  will  find,  a9  a  oonsequence  of  the  children's  every  day  practice,  that  every 
day  they  will  be  enabled  to  eat  more  grapes^  and  still  more  grapee ;  that  dys- 
pepsia will  leave  your  daughters  and  consumption  your  bosom  friend.  Ripe  fruit 
is  not  injurious  to  any  one ;  and  of  all  the  fruits  the  earth  produces,  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  would  seem  to  be  especially  intended  by  the  Creator  for  man's  use, 
creative  of  both  health  and  happiness.  Dr.  Herpin,  of  Mentz,  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished work,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  curative  effects  of  grapes  in 
various  disorders  of  the  human  body.  They  act,  first,  by  introdudng  large  quan- 
tities of  finids  into  the  system,  which,  passing  through  the  blood,  carries  off  by 
perspiration  and  other  excretions,  the  effete  and  injurious  materiab  of  the  body ; 
secondly,  as  a  v^etable  nutritive  agent,  through  the  alburmeroid  of  mtrog«MMi8 
and  respiratory  substance  which  the  juice  of  the  grape  contains ;  and  thirdly,  as  a 
medicine,  at  the  same  time  soothing,  laxative,  alterative,  and  de&rativo ;  fourthly, 
by  the  alkalies,  which  diminish  the  plasticity  of  the  blood,  and  render  all  more 
fluid ;  fifthly,  by  the  various  mineral  elements,  such  as  sulphates,  chlorides,  phos- 
phates, etc.,  which  are  analogous,  and  valuable  substitutes  for  many  mineral  wa- 
ters. This  valuable  fhiit,  employed  rationally  and  methodically,  aided  by  suitable 
diet  and  regimen,  produces  most  important  changes  in  the  system,  in  favoring 
organic  transmutations,  in  contrilmting  healthy  materials  to  the  repair  and  reoon- 
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stniotion  of  the  various  tissues,  and  in  determining  the  removal  of  vitiated  matters 
which  have  become  useless  and  injurious  to  the  system.  To  the  dyspeptic,  we 
say,  cultivate  and  eat  largely  of  the  grape.  To  disease,  in  all  its  various  forms, 
we  say  come,  come  to  the  luscious  vine,  the  panacea  for  all  our  ills  and  woes  of 
bodily  disarrangement  and  disease.  Mothers  should  learn  to  cultivate  the  vine, 
and  administer  its  fruit  to  their  families,  rather  than  nauseous  drugs  and  sweet- 
meats, which  often  glitter  with  golden  coats  of  paint  to  the  eye  of  the  child,  though 
pregnant  with  deadly  poison.  Cultivate  the  vine,  for  it  is  Nature's  great  medicine, 
destined  for  the  human  family. 

For  open  air  culture,  grow  none  but  sweet  pulpkss  sorts,  and  throw  all  "  Bullet" 
varieties  to  the  pigs,  for  their  stomachs  are  better  adapted  for  the  transmutation 
of  sour,  acrid,  indigestible  substances  than  the  stomachs  of  little  children,  or  even 
men. 

In  our  next  paper,  Mr,  Editor,  with  your  permission,  we  will  give  you  an 
"  Interior  view "  of  Exotic  Graperies,  for  we  have  seen  of  late  some  splendid 
sights,  and  we  know  you  would  like  to  know  all  about  it. 

[We  hope  all  the  "Pas"  will  bear  in  mind  the  wholesome  advice  of  Fox 
Meadow,  and  let  their  children  have  their  fill  of  good  ripe  fruit.  It  is  the  cheap- 
est and  best  medicine  that  can  be  administered  to  them.  By  all  means  leave  the 
keys  of  the  grapery  at  home,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  wife  and  children,  but 
-we  might  call  during  "Pa's"  absence,  and  every  body  knows  our  weakness  for 
grapes.  We  have  great  faith  in  the  health-giving  properties  of  ripe  fruit.  Chil- 
dren may  generally  be  left  to  regulate  the  quantity  for  themselves.  "  Pa"  need 
concern  himself  only  to  see  that  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  given  at 
proper  times.  Fox  Meadow  understands  us  pretty  well.  Nothing  would  please 
us  better  than  the  "  Interior  View "  of  the  grapery ;  only,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Meadow,  let  it  be  practical  and  somewhat  literal,  as  you  usually  do  such  things. 
We  are  always  ready  for  the  "interior"  aspect  of  all  grape  questions. — Ed.] 
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REJUVENATING   OLD   HOUSES.  — I. 

BY  MYRON  B.  BKNTOV,  LEEDSVILLK,  V.  Y. 

Thk  Hortiovlturist,  it  is  presumed,  visits  not  only  houses  built  in  the  modem 
style,  with  all  the  "  modem  improvements,"  but  is  a  welcome  guest  at  many  an 
old  farm-house,  built,  perhaps,  a  century  ago.  It  is  with  regard  to  such  dwellings 
that  I  wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions — ^architecturally. 

It  is  often  the  case,  that  the  original  building,  in  such  houses  as  I  refer  to,  is  a 
very  insignificant  member  of  a  lai^e  cluster  which  have  been  built  at  different  in- 
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tervals ;  a  small  nucleus,  whicb  seems  to  have  slowly  oryatalliied  the  others  about 
it.  Of  couraey  there  are  all  the  styles  of  domestic  architecture  combined  which 
have  been  in  vogue  for  a  long  time. 

There  is  generally  something  of  picturesquraess  about  such  a  reddence,  wlud 
commands  attention  from  the  mere  passer-by,  when  he  sees  so  plainly  the  little 
history  of  a  family  for  several  generations  written  out  legibily  in  the  very  featores 
of  the  house  they  occupy  ;  an  interest  much  greater  than  most  new  houses  CMi 
elicit  from  the  spectator. 

But  it  often  happens  that  Nature  adopts  the  dwelling  into  the  beaoty  of  her 
landscape  much  easier  than  the  occupants  can  for  their  own  convenience.  For 
want  of  any  system  or  general  plan  in  its  arrangement,  each  part  having  been 
built  to  suit  only  the  special  requirements  of  the  occasion,  it  has  become  very  in- 
convenient. It  is  rambling ;  rooms  that  should  be  closely  adjoined  are  &r  apart^ 
and  those  that  ought  to  be  farthest  removed  from  each  other,  open  together.  A 
long  distance  must  be  traversed  in  setting  the  table  for  a  single  meal ;  for  the 
cellar-way,  perhaps,  opens  from  one  of  the  parlors,  and  the  china  is  in  a  chimnej- 
cupboard  of  the  other,  and  the  pantry  is  in  some  equally  convenient  place.  Ute 
kitchen,  which  is  often  the  dining-room,  suffers  most  from  an  ill-arranged  phm, 
being  the  ''  vital  centre  '*  of  a  farm-house.  This  is  the  only  department  on  which 
the  twenty  difierent  architects  have  worked  in  harmony,  for  each  of  them  seems 
to  have  thought  it  dedrable  that  almost  every  other  apartment  of  the  house  should 
open  from  the  kitchen.  The  consequence  is,  the  side  partitions  are  so  filled  with 
doors,  that  there  is  scarcely  room  to  set  back  a  table  against  the  wall.  There  is  not 
a  spot  in  the  room  where  one  can  sit  down  without  soon  finding  himself  in  some 
one's  passage-way.  Let  us  see ;  connecting  doors  of  this  one  room  open  into  the 
parlor,  (behind  the  cooking-stove,)  living-room,  bed-room,  stairway,  front  hall, 
east  "  stoop,"  west  "  stoop,"  wood-house,  sink-room,  and  back-kitchen,  besides 
several  closets.  There  is  a  small  window  under  one  of  the  ^  stoops,"  whidi,  in 
winter,  when  the  leaves  are  off  the  low  maple  directly  in  front  of  it,  lets  in  a  feir 
horizontal  rays.  There  is  one  more  window  wedged  in  between  the  wood-house 
and  the  milk-room  wings,  which  contributes  another  beam. 

'  With  all  this  concentration  of  the  useful  members  of  the  house,  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  expected  convenience.  Too  much  has  been  attempted,  and  the  reverse  is 
the  effect.  This  part  of  the  house  is  a  failure  for  the  various  purposes  wMdi  it 
must  serve.  The  principal  room  of  the  kitchen  department  is  neither  a  pleasant 
nor  convenient  dining-room,  living-room,  nor  kitchen. 

[Mr,  Benton  has  hit  upon  a  fhiitful  theme ;  one  eminently  suggestive  of  criti- 
cism. The  "  rise  and  history  "  of  some  old  country  houses  would  prove  as  in- 
teresting as  a  romance.  We  hope  Mr,  Benton  will  give  some  illustrations  of  how 
the  "  old  home  "  can  be  modernized. — Ed.] 
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PRACTICAL  PAPERS,  NO.  ffl.— THE  BIRDS  AGAIN. 

BT  OLA  POD   QUILL. 

In  the  last  paper,  under  the  title  of  Let  the  Birds  Live  !  I  gave  some  reasons 
why  all  who  own  gardens  and  farms  should  let  these  little  benefactors  live  un- 
molested. 

In  this  paper  I  would  further  urge  as  a  duty  the  care  and  especial  protection 
from  harm  the  various  kinds  of  birds  which  seek  the  vicinity  of  the  farm-house, 
the  garden,  and  the  orchard  as  places  of  habitation. 

Some  few  individuals,  let  ignorance  or  prejudice  against  one  or  more  species  of 
birds,  condemn  the  whole  race  to  the  shot-gun.  Suppose  that  some  few  of  the 
birds  do  prey  upon  the  honey-bee,  like  the  peewit ;  suppose  others,  like  the  robin 
and  cedar-bird,  devour  our  best  cherries,  is  that  a  reason  why  they  should  be 
banished  for  ever  from  the  garden,  their  sweet  song  silenced,  their  graceful  gyra- 
tions ami  j  the  woods  and  groves  to  be  seen  no  more,  and  all  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  partake  unasked  of  the  common  bounties  of  the  same  Providence  that 
feeds  man  ?  Let  the  birds  live.  They  serve  with  true  fidelity  their  humble  mis- 
sion, and  in  doing  so  they  confer  an  immense  benefit  upon  man  as  checks  upon 
myriads  of  noxious  insects,  which  otherwise  would  prove  enemies  too  formidable 
for  man  to  contend  with  alone. 

One  pair  of  robins,  with  a  family,  will,  during  the  three  or  four  weeks  of  the 
eaterpillar  season,  destroy  an  immense  number  of  these  vile  insects.  Let  some 
of  our  younger  readers  tell  us  bow  large  a  number  of  caterpillars  they  would  kill 
in  four  weeks'  time,  allowing  them  to  kill  only  sixteen  per  hour  for  four  hours  each 
day,  which  is  a  low  estimate  during  the  four  weeks*  time.  They  will  find,  in 
the  answer,  an  all-sufficient  reason  why  that  particular  family  of  robins  should 
live ;  and  having  watched  their  operations  with  much  pleasure  during  this  time, 
they  have  become  their  fast  friends  and  firm  protectors. 

*^  This  bird  patronage,"  says  one,  "is  small  business,  I  think,  and  does  not  pay." 
Friend,  yoa  are  mistaken,  it  does  pay,  and  pays  well.  You  can  not  obtain  a 
single  cherry  from  some  dozen  trees,  you  say — ^the  robins  and  cedar-birds  get 
them  all.  Yoa  can  save  a  sufficient  number  for  yourself,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  do  it.  How  shall  I  do  it,  do  you  ask  ?  Not  with  shot-gun  and  slaugh- 
ter. Gro  to  work  in  a  quieter  manner ;  those  fine  cherries  which  the  burds  love 
as  well  as  yourself,  can  be  saved  to  you ;  you  can  share  a  part  with  your  busy 
little  winged  gardener,  and  should  do  so ;  but  lest  they  should  appropriate  to 
I  their  use  more  than  you  think  they  deserve,  quietly  put  a  stop  to  their  operations. 
'  Birds  are,  as  a  general  thmg,  not  on  fUendly  terms  with  cats ;  now,  by  placing 
I  upon  your  cherry  trees  some  plaster  of  Paris  cats,  suoh  as  you  purchase  for  a 
i  shilling  of  the  image  man,  will,  if  repainted  to  look  like  a  black  and  grey  cat,  most 
efieetually  prevent  the  devastation  of  birds  upon  the  tree  upon  which  they  are 
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placed.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  cats  in  plaster  must  be  made 
to  look  as  natural  as  possible.  The  cats  of  the  image  seller,  looking  like  any 
other  animal  in  the  world  than  a  cat,  being  almost  always  painted  in  bright  yel- 
low, with  daubs  of  red,  and  are  no  cats  at  all.  I  have  seen  the  experiment  of  the 
plaster  cats  tried  with  perfect  success.  If  one  docs  not  wish  to  try  this  remedy, 
let  him  have  a  net  attached  to  a  large  prop,  which,  though  a  more  expensive 
remedy,  is  a  sure  one.  Such  nets  will  protect  small  trees  most  effectively,  and 
are  used  by  many  farmers  in  different  sections  of  New  England. 

It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  to  suppose  that  birds  live  upon  fruits  altogether ; 
many  birds  live  on  seeds,  and  feed  their  young  upon  the  larvae  of  insects,  and  vast 
quantities  of  grubs  and  insects  are  every  year  destroyed  in  every  garden  by  these 
public  benefactors.  Let  the  birds  live ;  build  them  neat  little  habitations ;  accustom 
them  to  your  voice ;  they  will  soon  come  and  go  at  your  bidding ;  and  it  is  wrong 
to  accuse  every  bird  that  alights  upon  your  com  of  destroying  it.  They  are  there 
for  another  purpose ;  and  if  the  black-breasted  fellow  yonder,  who  labors  so  per- 
severingly,  does  once  in  a  while  pull  up  a  hill  of  com,  call  a  little  philosophy  to 
your  aid ;  remember  that  God  made  not  the  earth  and  its  fullness  for  man  alone, 
but  careth  for  the  sparrow  of  the  field,  and  he  that  hath  said  he  will  take  care  of 
the  sparrow,  will  out  of  the  great  abundance  of  his  Providence  provide  enough 
for  you, 

[We  believe  the  experiment  of  placing  stuffed  cats  in  trees  has  been  tried  with 
the  best  results.  It  is  a  very  simple  remedy,  and  should  be  tried,  with  many 
others,  before  resorting  to  the  wholesale  destmction  of  the  feathered  race. — Ed.] 


GRAPES,   VINEYARDS,    ETC. 

BT   T.   B.   MINOR. 

Thb  interest  manifested  at  the  present  time  in  grape  culture  in  this  country  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase,  and  from  evidences  that  I  have  received  this  last  fidl,  I 
think  I  can  safely  say,  that  we  are  hereafter  to  be  a  great  grape-growing  people, 
rivaling  the  best  wine  producing  districts  of  the  old  world. 

The  best  grape-growing  regions  for  producing  fmit  for  market,  I  consider  to  be 
a  belt  of  country,  about  150  miles  broad,  commencing  in  about  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia,  and  extending  from  60  to  100  miles  north  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
If  we  go  further  south,  the  fmit  ripens  too  early  to  sell  well  in  our  large  citaes, 
as  the  month  of  September  is  quite  as  early  as  it  should  be  sent  to  market. 

I  may,  perhaps,  have  placed  my  limits  somewhat  too  &r  north,  as  the  south- 
em  border  of  the  belt  of  country  above  alluded  to,  for  some  varieties  of  grapes ;  but 
for  the  production  of  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  Delaware,  Rebecca,  Diana,  Hartford 
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Prolific,  Concord,  and  some  other  standard  varieties,  I  think  that  my  limits  are 
not  far  fh>m  right 

In  latitudes  north  of  the  aforesaid  limits,  up  to,  and  even  in  the  Canadas,  good 
grapes  are  general!  j  produced,  of  certain  varieties ;  but  the  seasons  are  too  uncer- 
tain— spring  and  fall — to  insure  the  greatest  degree  of  success. 

The  old  standard  varieties,  Isabella  and  Catawba,  do  not  fully  ripen  more  than 
one  season  in  ten  in  all  New  England,  Central  and  Northern  New  York,  and  in 
the  same  latitudes  at  the  West.  In  some  parts  of  Central  and  Western  New 
York,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  warm,  grapes  ripen  that  utterly  fail  in  the  higher 
and  more  clayey  districts.  In  Monroe  county  and  vicinity,  they  generalf^  mature 
about  ten  days  before  the  same  varieties  do  in  Oneida  county,  and  in  most  of  the 
state,  lying  south  of  Rochester,  down  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  running  east  to 
Hudson  River. 

In  consequence  of  this  difference  in  the  soil,  the  grape  growers  of  Rochester  and 
vioinity  have  given  publicity  to  many  statements,  in  regard  to  the  ripening  of 
grapes,  which  have  been  taken  by  the  public  as  applying  to  all  sections  of 
country  in  the  same  latitude,  while  they  should  be  considered  as  locals  to  a  great 
extent,  in  their  reliability. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  varieties  that  generally  mature  in  all 
sections  of  this  State:  LogaUj  Hartford  Prolific,  Concord,  Delaware,  Rebecca, 
Child!*8  Superb,  and  Northern  Muscadine,  with  several  kinds  of  less  reputation. 
The  Diana,  one  of  our  best  varieties,  does  not  generally  ripen  in  Central  New 
York. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  quality  of  fruit,  and  time  of  maturing  of 
the  above-named  varieties,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks.  The  Logan  and  Hartford 
Prolific  ripen  about  a  week  before  the  Delaware,  Concord,  and  Rebecca.  They 
are  a  good  early  grape ;  but  the  fruit  of  the  Hartford  Prolific  is  liable  to  fall  off, 
if  left  upon  the  vines  till  fully  matured,  which  is  also  the  &ult  of  the  Northern 
Muscadine  in  a  very  great  degree. 

The  Concord  ripens  in  Central  New  York,  from  September  20th  to  October, 
Ist,  according  to  situations.  If  a  vine  be  grown  upon  the  south  or  east  side  of  a 
building,  the  fruit  will  ripen  a  week  earlier  than  that  grown  in  vineyards,  with  no 
protection  on  the  north  or  west.  This  is  the  case  with  most  other  varieties.  The 
fruit  of  the  Concord  is  considered  here  to  be  much  superior  to  the  Logan  and 
Hartford  Prolific,  more  prolific  than  either,  but  not  quite  so  early. 

The  Delaware,  though  excellent  in  quality,  and  very  prolific  when  vines  have 
sufficient  age,  yet  it  is  not  as  popular  in  this  section  of  the  State  as  it  might  be  in 
other  places.  Good  judges  of  the  fruit  place  the  Diana  ahead  of  it  when  fully  ripe ; 
but  a  serious  fault  with  the  latter  is,  that  the  clusters  ripen  very  unevenly,  there 
being,  frequently,  green  grapes  and  ripe  ones  upon  the  same  bunches,  and  in  the 
same  clusters.  The  Delaware  will  continue  in  good  repute,  and  become  one  of  € , 
our  best  sorts,  but  it  is  far  from  being  as  valuable  as  some  dealers  in  it  have  en 
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deavored  to  make  the  public  believe.  The  Diana  is  a  larger  grape  tha&  the  Dela- 
ware, and  when  it  matures  fully,  it  may  well  place  the  Delaware,  all  things  eoiH 
sidered,  in  the  back  ground. 

It  has  been  said,  through  the  press,  that  the  Delaware  ripens  from  one  to  two 
weeks  before  the  Concord ;  but  I  have  failed  to  see  this  verified  ia  this,  Ondda, 
county.  The  Delaware  may,  perhaps,  ripen  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  Concord 
in  some  places ;  but  it  can  not  be  said  of  it,  in  truth,  that  it  uniformly  ripens  even 
a  week  earlier. 

The  beautiful  Rebecca  is  growing  in  favor  every  day ;  it  ripens  with  me  about 
the  same^ime  as  the  Delaware  and  the  Concord ;  and  it  has  the  merit  of  retain- 
ing the  fruit  upon  the  vines  without  a  single  grape  dropping  off,  till  very  late  ia 
the  season.  Its  only  &ult  is,  that  it  does  not  bear  so  profusely  as  some  other 
varieties ;  but  it  greatly  improves  in  that  respect  as  it  acquires  age. 

I  may  justly  include  Childs'  Superb  in  the  list  of  early  varietiesy  that  are  safe 
to  grow  in  this  latitude.  Mr.  Childs,  in  whose  garden  this  valuable  grape  origin- 
ated, resides  in  Utica,  and  I  learn  that  the  propagation  of  it,  and  its  sale,  have 
been  intrusted  wholly  to  his  gardener,  who,  I  fear,  if  report  be  true,  has  so  mixed 
it  up  with  the  White  Sweetwater,  that  many  dealers  in  grape  vines  have  received 
this  latter  variety  from  him,  instead  of  the  genuine  Childs^  Superb,  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  on  account  of  the  bad  repute  this  excellent  grape  will  fall  into  by  those 
who  receive  the  Sweetwater  in  its  stead.  It  sold,  I  believe,  originally  for  about 
$5  per  vine,  and  is  now  worth  $3,  or  $36  per  dozen,  which  price  I  myself  have 
lately  paid,  while  I  see  that  some  horticulturists  advertise  it  at  Ji/ty  cents  !  It  is 
the  spurious  vine,  of  course.  The  consequence  of  ttus  affair  is,  that  we  see 
''  Childs'  Superb ''  offered  by  horticulturists  for  sale  at  low  prices,  when  not  one 
in  ten  has  the  genuine  grape  on  his  premises;  and  purchasers  received  the  White 
Sweetwater,  which  is  a  very  inferior  grape.  I  have  paid  lately  at  the  rate  of  $36 
per  dozen  for  some  of  the  real  Childs'  Superb  \  and  I  advise  all  persons  to  beware 
of  buying  at  lower  prices  at  present,  as  the  true  vines  can  not  be  bought  at  less, 
and  some  of  our  largest  horticultural  dealers  have  offered  that  price  for  the  genu- 
ine article,  during  the  last  fall,  without  being  able  to  obtain  it 

The  Northern  Muscadine  is  a  seedling  grape,  produced  by  the  Shakers  of  Leb- 
anon, N.  Y.  It  ripens  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  before  the  IsabelU,  and  pro- 
duces a  mature  crop  generally  in  all  sections  of  this  State.  It  is  valuable  only  as 
an  early  variety  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State ;  and  the  fruit  must 
be  eaten  as  soon  as  matured,  or  it  will  all  be  found  upon  the  ground. 

I  have  given  but  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  description  of  the  four  varieties 
of  grapes,  which  I  have  here  mentioned,  as  my  article  was  not  commenced  with 
the  design  to  say  much  on  that  point ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  hereafter  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  grape  growing  more  in  detail  in  the  Horticulturist, 
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materiaUjr  from  our  own,  as  we  understand  him ;  but  we  are  always  glad  to  put 
upon  record  the  opinions  and  experience  of  those  interested  in  grape  culture. 
We  do  not  understand  how  it  can  be  said  that  Childs'  Superb  generally  matures 
in  all  sections  of  New  York  ;  it  is  too  soon  to  predicate  so  much  of  it,  for  com- 
paratively few  have  got  it,  and  still  fewer  have  fruited  it;  besides,  its  identity  is 
not  yet  settled.  We  must  have  the  results  of  a  more  extended  experience  before 
we  can  speak  thus  positively  of  any  new  grape.  Mr.  Minor  probably  meant  to 
have  said,  that  in  his  opinion  it  will  mature  in  all  sections  of  the  states ;  but  to 
say  that  it  doe*  mature  is  exceptionable.  One  of  our  neighbors,  formerly  of  Utica, 
has  a  couple  of  vines  from  the  original,  and  we  shall  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
learning  something  about  its  identity.  If  Mr.  Childs's  gardener  has  got  it  so 
badly  mixed  up  with  the  Sweetwater  as  is  supposed,  then  neither  Mr.  Minor  nor 
any  other  purchaser  can  know  that  he  has  got  genuine  vines,  and  the  sale  of  it 
ought  to  be  stopped  at  once,  and  till  this  confusion  can  be  reduced  to  order ; ,  for 
three  dollars  are  rather  too  much  to  pay  for  a  White  Sweetwater.  The  parties 
directly  interested  owe  it  to  themselves  at  least  to  explain  this  matter.  Probably 
Mr.  Heffron,  who  is  on  the  spot,  can  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The  Dela- 
ware, in  view  of  its  great  value  to  all  sections,  must  for  the  present  remain  at  the 
head  of  our  native  grapes.  In  regard  to  its  ripening,  the  general  experience  is, 
that  it  usually  ripens  about  a  week  before  the  Concord ;  but^  of  course,  the  period 
will  vary  a  little  according  to  circumstances.  No  one  should  claim  strict  uni- 
formity in  such  matters ;  for  the  very  nature  of  the  case  precludes  it.  Those  who 
find  the  fruit  of  the  Northern  Muscadine  on  the  ground  will  find  it  where  it  ought 
to  be.— Ed.] 


NOTES    FROM    MY    DIARY. 
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March  31.  Uncovkred  vines  to-day.     Weather  fine. 

April     9.  Weather  cool,  with  frosty  nights. 

17.  Gooseberry  in  full  leaf  to-day. 

18.  Grape  buds  swelling  finely.    Weather  for  the  last  six  days  very  fine 

and  warm. 
May      4.     Weather  for  the  last  ten  days  very  fine  and  warm,  with  heavy  show- 
ers.   Buds  on  Union  YOlage  and  Hartford  Prolific  swelled  the 
largest.    Rebecca  scarcely  swelled  any  yet 
9.    Peaches  commenced  to  bloom  to-day. 
10.    Beurre  Diel  commenced  to  bloom.    Isabella  on  the  south  side  of  a  1  i 
bam  in  full  lea£    Diana  breaking  leaf.     Rebecca  very  backward, 
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swelling  slowly.     Weather  warm,  with  a  strong  northwest  wind. 
Nights  cool. 

11.  Cherries  and  Plums  in  blossom  to-day. 

12.  Union  Village  in  full  leaf  to^ay.    Weather  warm,  thermometer  82^ 

in  the  shade. 

14.  Delaware  and  Hartford  Prolific  in  leaf. 

15.  Concord  and  Catawba  in  leaf. 

16.  Rebecca  in  leaf.     Apple  trees  in  bloom.    Weather  for  the  last  week 

very  warm ;  wind  southwest.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  are  loaded 
down  with  blossom,  the  like  of  which  has  never,  according  to  the 
**  oldest  inhabitant,"  been  seen  before,  the  trees  presenting  the 
appearance  of  huge  bouquets  of  flowers.  Grapes  promise  an 
abundant  harvest,  never  having  seen  them  come  out  so  even,  or 
look  more  vigorous  before.  We  have  every  prospect  of  being 
blessed  with  the  largest  harvest  of  fruit  and  grain  ever  known. 
24.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  we  had  a  very  destructive  frost,  destroying 
grapes,  com,  beans,  etc. ;  in  some  cases  entirely,  in  others  only 
partially.  I  luckily  escaped  with  very  little  damage,  while  a 
neighbor  of  mine  had  ten  acres  of  vineyard,  whidi  promised  the 
greatest  results,  completely  destroyed.  I  attribute  my  escape  to 
the  close  proximity  to  water,  my  vineyard  being  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Seneca  river  and  east  by  a  large  brook,  which  runs 
within  forty  feet  of  my  vineyard. 

[Keeping  a  Diary  is  a  practice  very  much  to  be  commended.  It  is  always 
useful  to  the  person  keeping  it,  and  may  often  be  made  so  to  the  public.  Hiere 
are  very  few  persons  who  can  not  find  time,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to  make  a 
few  brief  notes.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  occasional  extracts  from  diaries 
kept  by  our  readers. — ^Ed.] 
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To  build  well,  and  to  do  so  at  a  low  price,  is  always  desirable ;  and  to  build 
artistically,  imposingly,  attractively,  does  not  imply  elaborate  finish  or  profuse 
ornament.  Sand  paper  and  decoration  will  never  make  an  ill-proportioned  build- 
ing attractive  to  an  educated  taste,  while  a  rough  exterior  of  harmonious  lines 
and  forms  will  pass  current  with  those  who  have  an  eye  for  the  artistic, 
{ ^  One  of  the  most  important  lessons  that  the  art  student  learns  is  that  of  effect;  ^ I 
that  effects  can  not  be  produced  by  smoothly  finished  surfaces  or  details ;  and 
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that  in  architecture,  as  well  as  in  sculpture  or  painting,  there  must  be  a  strong, 
bold  manner  of  execution,  when  there  is  a  desire  to  convey  an  impression  of 
strength  or  power. 

Where  stone  is  conveniently  obtained  as  a  building  material,  its  use  in  rural 
architecture  deserves  far  more  consideration  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  it ;  and 
in  its  unchiselled,  quarried  form  it  becomes  desirable  in  an  economical  point  of 
view.  There  is  an  imposing  grandeur  in  the  unhewn  stone  that  asserts  its  pres- 
ence in  both  near  and  distant  views,  and,  with  the  proper  combinations  of  proper- 
tion,  and  light  and  shade,  will  illustrate  the  finest  architectural  effects.  Prevailing 
prejudices  are  too  apt  to  consider  it  not  only  dieap,  but  inferior  in  protection  and 
durability  to  finely  wrought  surfaces  and  smooth,  dose-fitting  joints,  we  are  too 
apt  to  estimate  the  value  and  beauty  of  a  stone  house  by  the  amount  of  labor 
lavished  on  its  exterior,  as  if  the  chisel  possessed  the  power  to  make  the  joints 
more  impenetrable^  and  bestowed  an  endurance  commensurate  with  the  story  of 
expense  that  it  tells.  So  long  as  we  build  well  and  honestly,  with  a  proper  regard 
to  protection  from  the  weather,  in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner,  good 
taste  and  sound  sense  will  uphold  the  use  of  quarried  rock,  and  discover  a  perma« 
ncnt  strength  and  power  in  this  Cyclopean  masonry  that  elaboratly  finished 
surfaces  and  delicately  wrought  ornaments  fail  to  express. 

Dressed  in  squared  blocks  and  hammered  lines,  stone  becomes  an  expensive 
building  material,  and  preference  is  then  given  to  something  else  less  costly ;  but 
if  used  in  its  quarried  form,  irregular  in  size  and  shape,  it  becomes,  wherever  con- 
veniently obtained,  among  the  economical  materials  used  for  building,  and  is  un- 
surpassed for  its  impressiveness  and  durability.  No  paint  is  required  to  preserve 
it  from  the  weather,  and  no  color  is  so  good  as  the  color  of  the  stone ;  time 
softens  its  tints,  and  the  clambering  vine  that  lays  hold  of  the  massive  walls  is  a 
decoration  beyond  the  resources  of  architecture. 

"  If  a  building,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  be  under  the  mark  of  average  magnitude, 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  increase  its  apparent  size  by  any  proportionate  diminu- 
tion in  the  scale  of  its  masonry  ;  but  it  may  be  oflen  in  our  power  to  give  it  a 
certain  nobility  by  building  it  of  massy  stones,  or,  at  all  events,  introdacing  such 
into  its  make.  Thus  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  ever  be  majesty  in  a  cot- 
tage built  of  brick ;  but  there  is  a  marked  element  of  sublimity  in  the  rude  and 
irregular  piling  of  the  rocky  walls  of  the  mountain  cottages  of  Wales,  Cumber- 
land, and  Scotland. 

"And  if  the  nobility  of  this  confessed  and  natural  masonry  were  more  commonly 
felt,  we  should  not  lose  the  dignity  of  it  by  smoothing  surfaces  and  fitting  joints. 
The  sums  which  we  waste  in  chiselling  and  polishing  stones,  which  would  have 
been  better  lefb  as  they  came  from  the  quarry,  would  oflen  raise  a  building  a 
story  higher." 
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''  There  is  also  a  magnificence  in  the  natural  cleavage  of  the  stone  to  vhich 
the  art  must  indeed  be  great,  that  pretends  to  be  equivalent ;  and  a  stem  ex- 
pression of  brotherhood  with  the  mountain  heart  from  which  it  has  been  rent, 
ill-exchanged  for  a  glistering  obedience  to  the  rule  and  measure  of  men.  His  eye 
must  be  delicate  indeed  who  would  desire  to  see  the  Pitti  Palace  polished." 

[To  all  of  which  we  give  a  hearty  endorsement.  There  are  sectloos  of  eonn- 
try  where  people  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law  from  building  of  any  material 
except  stone ;  stone,  too,  unmarred  by  the  finish  of  a  chisel.  Take,  Ibr  example, 
some  locality  like  that  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Palisades,  and  how  grandly  a 
stone  house  harmonizes  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  Even  an  uneducated  taste 
must  here  acknowledge  the  unfitness  of  wood  or  brick ;  if  for  no  other  reason, 
simply  because  of  their  tameness  in  the  midst  of  such  a  sdene.  In  some  places, 
they  have  a  pretty  effect;  here.  Nature's  grandeur  belittles  them.  Stone,  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  harmoniees  with  Nature's  handiwork,  but  possesses  grandear, 
massiveness,  and  even  picturesqueness  to  a  degree  that  must  impress  even  the 
radest  mind.  That  stone  has  also  its  economical  claims  in  this  connection  we 
hope  soon  to  prove,  unless  Cognosco  will  retain  the  field,  and  do  it  for  us. — Ed.] 


BROOKLYN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY— CONVERSATIONAL 

MEETING.  I 

The  Conversational  Meeting  of  June  10th  was  held  in  the  new  room  of  the 
Society,  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  The  table  was  decorated  with  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  fruits  and  flowers,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Burgess,  Weir,  Humphries, 
Fuller,  and  others.  The  subject  of  the  evening  was  announced  by  President  De- 
grauw.  The  flowers  were  passed  around  among  the  audience  by  Secretary  Miller, 
and  called  forth  many  remarks  of  commendation.  Not  having  been  present  at 
the  conversation,  we  copy  the  following  from  the  Brooklyn  News, 

Mr.  Fuller  then  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  the  herbaceous  plants 
he  had  brought  with  him,  taking  each  specimen,  and  giving  its  botanical  name  and 
pecnliar  characteristics,  commented  upon  the  sad  neglect  of  our  naUve  American 
plants  shown  by  our  horticulturists  and  others,  who  take  pains  to  collect  plants 
and  flowers,  and  cultivate  them  for  their  greenhouses.  In  illustration  of  the  indif- 
ference to  the  beauties  and  wealth  of  Nature's  vegetable  world,  shown  by  the 
majority  of  the  dollar-worshipping  of  our  countrymen,  he  alluded  to  the  &ct 
shown  in  Galifomiai  where^  while  we  sent  out  men  to  dig  gold,  England  also  s^t 
the  learned  of  her  botanists  to  explore  the  vegetable  world  of  the  new  El  Dora- 
do for  its  wealth,  an  instance  being  shown  in  the  discovery  of  the  ^  Wellingtooia 
^  gigantea,"  by  an  English  botanist,  while  the  Yankee  gold-digger  passed  it  by  with- ' 
out  notice,  in  his  eager  search  for  the  mineral  wealth  that  lay  hidden  at  the  foot 
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of  the  great  tree.  He  then  branched  into  a  brief  discussion  of  the  advantages  to 
horticulture  derived  from  the  bureau  of  agriculture  attached  to  the  Patent  Office 
at  Washington,  He  was  quite  severe  in  his  comments  on  the  mal-administration 
of  its  affairs,  e^eclallj  on  the  inconsistency  of  continuing  to  send  to  foreign 
countries  for  seeds  and  cuttings  of  plants,  the  originals  of  which  are  either  na^ 
tives  of  this  country,  or  have  already  been  cultivated  here.  As  an  illustration,  he 
alluded  to  the  expense  incurred  in  importing  the  disagreeable  Ailantus,  simply 
because  it  had  a  higlMOunding  title,  and  was  imported  from  Qiina.  H^  was  re- 
joiced to  see  that  it  was  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the  blooming  and  fragrant 
"  Paulownia,"  the  tree  that  within  this  past  week  or  so  had  flowered  so  beauti- 
fully in  our  streets. 

He  also  briefly  remarked  upon  the  fine  display  of  strawberries,  and  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  purest  seedling  strawberries  came  from  America,  theb  introduc- 
tion to  England  being  the  commencement  of  the  culture  of  that  berry  there ;  and 
that,  although  the  original  culture  of  this  fruit  was  commenced  in  this  country  as 
far  back  as  1629,  by  a  Virginian,  it  was  not  until  some  twenty-flve  years  ago  that 
its  culture  was  properly  attended  to  in  America,  Hovey's  seedling  being  the  first 
successful  effort,  the  produce  of  which  was  shown  in  the  samples  exhibited.  Mr. 
Fuller  concluded  by  suggesting  the  propriety  of  making  some  pertinent  inquiries 
as  to  whether  the  government  could  not  be  induced  to  do  something  in  support  of 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  our  horticultural  societies. 

Mr.  Cavanach  agreed  with  Mr.  Fuller  in  his  views  in  relation  to  the  Patent 
Office. 

At  this  period  the  President  remarked  that  he  thought  the  subject  was  taking 
too  wide  a  range,  and  begged  that  the  speakers  would  confine  their  remarks  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  named.  President  Degrauw  took  occasion  also  to  add 
that  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  Horticultural  Societies,  was  the  apa- 
thy that  existed  among  the  general  public  in  regard  to  Horticulture.  He  re- 
marked that  his  position  as  President  of  the  Society,  in  which  he  had  undertaken 
at  one  time  to  collect  dues  from  members,  had  afforded  him  many  illustrwtions  of 
this  fact,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  taste  and  appreciation  of  the  subject  of  horticul- 
ture among  those  who  possessed  greenhouses  attached  to  their  dwellings,  many  of 
whom  had  them  placed  there  merely  for  show  ;  one  wealthy  gentleman  residing 
in  this  city,  that  he  could  mention,  even  going  so  far  as  to  make  his  greenhouse  a 
source  of  pecuniary  profit  arising  from  (he  sale  of  his  fiowers  to  gurdmers  for 
bouquets.  On  one  occasion,  also,  while  visiting  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  man  of 
this  city  to  collect  the  fees  for  his  ticket  of  membership,  a  duty  the  President  had 
volunteered  to  perform  in  his  eagerness  to  sec  the  Society  sustained,  he  was  met 
with  a  rebuff  that  showed  the  character  of  the  man  he  was  applying  to.  Fortu- 
nately, this  tasteless  dollar-worshipper  had  a  sensible  lady  for  his  wife,  who  hap- 
pened  to  be  in  the  parlor  at  the  time  her  husband  was  excusing  himself  for  no^pay-  € 
ing  the  fee  of  three  dollars  for  the  member's  ticket.     On  inquiring  of  her  husband   f 
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who  it  was  he  was  talking  to,  he  replied  that  it  was  **  the  collector  of  the  Horticul. 
tural  Society."  This  lady,  it  appears,  possessed  some  taste,  and  ftilly  appredated 
the  advantages  derivable  fW)m  the  Society,  and  therefore,  requesting  the  collector 
to  enter  the  parlor,  immediately  handed  the  amount  required  to  the  Presidoat^  at 
the  same  time  expressing  her  hope  that  the  Society  would  be  fully  sustained  by 
the  wealthy  dtizens  of  Brooklyn.  After  some  further  converse  with  the  lady  in 
question,  the  President  left ;  and  having  promised  to  send  her  some  flowers,  he 
made  up  a  handsome  bouquet  from  the  collection  in  his  greenhouse,  and  sent  the 
same  with  his  compliments  to  the  new  lady  member,  and  it  was  then  only  she 
learned  that  the  "collector'*  was  the  worthy  and  esteemed  President  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Dr.  Trimble  then  called  attention  to  the  curling  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  and 
proceeded  to  give  a  highly  interesting  description  of  the  insects  that  thus  curled 
the  leaves,  in  doing  which  he  referred  to  the  "  Curculio,"  live  specimens  of  which 
be  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Brophy  also  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  in  eulogy  of  the  subject  of 
the  study  of  horticulture,  and  also  of  the  fair  sex  in  connection  therewith.  Mr. 
Fuller  suggested  as  a  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  *^  Botany  and 
Entomology  In  relation  to  Horticulture,"  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brophy 
the  subject  of  the  evening  was  set  down  for  the  next  meeting. 


MAKING  A  COUNTRY  PLACE. 

BY  B.  S.  8.,  8UNNTSIDS,  K.  J. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  every  one  likes  best  to  learn  from  his  own  experience. 
As  with  many  other  matters  which  have  passed  into  proverbs,  there  is  a  deal  of 
truth  in  this.  There  is  something  perverse  in  our  nature,  which  resists  any  teadi- 
ing  whi<^  does  not  run  with  our  own  experience.  Hence  it  is  that  advice  is  sel- 
dom sought  except  in  cases  of  difficulty  and  trouble.  When  one^s  experience  is 
at  fault  or  in  error,  then  the  experience  of  another  is  consulted ;  then  it  is  that 
we  are  willhig  to  learn  from  others ;  then  we  can  see  our  own  faults.  Tius  is  em- 
phatically true  in  the  subject  matter  of  this  paper.  And  in  this  regard  it  is 
amusing  to  witness  the  gross  inconsistencies  of  men  who  are  otherwise  noted  per- 
haps  for  prudence  and  success  in  all  their  other  enterprises.  Now  the  questioii 
arises,  Whence  is  this  1  How  does  it  happen  that  there  should  be  so  mudi  error 
prevalent  on  this  subject  1  The  answer  is  plain — simply  from  ignorance.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  get  any  one  to  confess  that  on 
this  subject  he  is  ignorant.  The  answer  is  always  ready,  that  it  is  a  matter  o( 
j  ^  taste ;  that  I  do  according  to  my  taste,  and  "  de  gusiihus  non  est  dispuiandumr 
To  a  certain  extent  we  admit  the  dilemma,  and  agree  with  the  old  lady  who  was 
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SO  demonstrative  in  her  affection  for  her  cow,  that "  there's  no  accounting  for 
tastes." 

Now,  what  is  it  to  make  a  country  place  ?  To  some  it  seems  little  more  than 
executing  a  landscape  in  colors,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  artistic 
merit  of  the  painter.  Does  the  idea  ever  come  up  that  it  is  the  work  of  years  ? 
that  the  best  specimens  of  the  work  among  us  have  been  the  labor  of  a  life- 
time 1  Such  would  hardly  seem  to  be  the  case.  Country  places  multiply  very 
rapidly  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities.  And  how  are  they  made  ?  The  mo- 
dus operandi  is  easily  told.  To  b^in :  the  site  for  the  mansion,  house,  villa,  or 
whatever  the  fancy  of  the  architect  pleases  to  term  it,  is  selected ;  then,  with  the 
building  of  the  same,  the  treatment  of  the  ground  is  commenced.  We  should, 
perhaps,  more  appropriately  say  the  laying-out  of  the  grounds,  as  this  term  is  the 
one  usually  employed  by  such  artists ;  the  word  we  have  used  belonging  to  a 
higher  and  more  truthful  school  of  art.  This  laying-out  consists  generally  in  put- 
ting in  the  approach,  with  the  service  roads  and  pathways,  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens,  and  the  planting  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  And  here  is  the  rock 
on  which  shipwreck  is  usually  made,  viz.,  the  planting.  The  novice  commences 
by  putting  in  a  tree  here  and  a  tree  there  ;  here  a  shrub  and  there  a  shrub,  all 
with  a  commendable  desire  to  fill  up  the  grounds,  to  get  trees,  plenty  of  shade; 
seclusion  from  the  public  gaze,  etc.,  etc.  And  this  is  carried  on  for  say  ten 
years,  when  the  proprietor  discovers  that  he  is  only  beginning  to  learn  his  work; 
that  much  of  his  creation  is  bad,  and  very  different  from  what  he  would  do  if  he 
had  his  work  to  do  over  again.  Here,  then,  is  a  clear  loss  of  time — ten  precious 
years  of  a  lifetime  irrevocably  gone  !  And  hence  it  happens  that  we  so  often 
see  gentlemen  tired  of  the  country  places  they  have  made,  and  instead  of  becom- 
ing attached  to  the  creations  of  their  own  taste  and  liberal  expenditure,  are  glad 
to  sell  and  be  rid  of  that  which  has  turned  out  to  be  a  disappointment. 

It  will  be  asked.  In  what,  then,  consists  the  true  art  of  making  a  country  place  1 
We  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  work  is  an  expression  of  the  highest  men- 
tal culture  and  most  refined  taste.  As  such,  ic  is  an  exponent  of  a  man's  charac- 
ter and  attainments.  To  build  his  mansion,  the  owner  can  summon  to  his  assist- 
ance the  architect,  who  will  give  form  and  expression  to  his  idea.  Then  comes 
the  real  work — the  treatment  of  his  grounds.  "  Hoc  opus^  hie  labor  esty  This 
demands  study  ;  not  the  rapid  execution  of  every  passing  whim  or  fancy,  but 
much  thought,  severe  study  ;  knowledge,  too,  of  the  principles  of  correct  taste  j 
knowledge  of  effect  in  planting :  this  is  the  art  of  the  landscape  painter,  whose 
skill  in  the  use  of  colors  finds  its  parallel  in  the  science  of  the  arboretum.  Just 
as  the  artist,  by  his  choice  of  tints  and  colors,  produces  his  marvellous  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  aerial  perspective,  foreground  and  distance,  so  must  the  landscape 
gardener,  by  his  selection  of  trees,  as  to  size^  form^  and  color  of  foliage^  create  ^^ 
the  beauties  of  his  natural  picture.  Wc  do  not  claim  too  much  for  this  work  ^  C , 
when  we  say  it  calls  for  such  requisites.     It  then  resolves  itself  into  the  simple 
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question,  whether  it  is  better  for  him  who  undertakes  to  make  a  oountiy  place  to 
rely  on  his  own  ignorance,  or  put  himself  under  the  guidance  and  teaching  of  those 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge.  The  appren- 
ticeship  is  honorable,  and  withal  very  pleasant ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  feel  that 
one  is  progressing  right,  than  to  labor  under  the  painful  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
or  no  time,  work,  and  means  are  being  thrown  away. 

Now,  for  fear  that  we  may  be  thought  to  be  dealing  in  abstractions  and  talking 
hyperbole,  let  us  have  a  word  or  two  which  will  address  themselves  to  every  un- 
derstanding. Who  is  there  that  can  be  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
now  in  this  first  month  of  summer  ?  What  is  it  that  so  charms  the  eye  1  Is  it 
not  the  peculiar  effect  of  light  and  shade,  the  charming  variety  of  color,  from  the 
sombre  Pine  to  the  fresher  green  of  the  deciduous  Cypress'  feathery  leaf?  Look 
among  the  evergreens.  See  the  variety  of  shading  in  that  usually  sombre  family. 
What  exquisite  beauty  in  yon  clump  of  Hemlocks,  with  their  sprays  all  tipped 
with  the  brightest  possible  green  !  See  among  the  deciduous,  the  solemn  Elm, 
the  sprightly  Maple,  the  brilliant,  copper-colored  Beech,  the  silvery  Poplar,  the 
diminutive  leaf  of  the  Aspen  quivering  in  the  light  breeze.  What  exquisite  ton- 
ing of  color  is  here  mingled  !  What  a  variety  of  form  and  symmetry  to  study  I 
How  beautiful  is  the  general  effect !  Any  one  whose  soul  is  not  dead  within  him 
can  appreciate  such  things.  In  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Loudon — ^the  chief 
in  that  best  of  all,  the  English  school — "  Every  one  feels  that  trees  are  among 
the  grandest  and  most  ornamental  objects  of  natural  scenery.  What  would  land- 
scape be  without  them  ?  Where  would  be  the  charm  of  hills,  plains,  valleys, 
rocks,  rivers,  cascades,  lakes,  or  islands,  without  the  hanging  wood,  the  widely-ex- 
tended forest,  the  open  grove,  the  scattered  groups,  the  varied  clothing,  the  shade 
and  intricacy,  the  contrast,  and  the  variety  of  form  and  color  conferred  by  trees 
and  shrubs  ?  " 

But  does  the  knowledge  of  combining  and  harmonizing  such  elements  come  to- 
tuitively  1  Is  it  not  rather  the  result  of  deep  study — a  study  which  goes  into 
the  arcana  of  the  forest,  into  the  laboratory  of  nature  for  the  pigments  of  her 
landscapes  1  Go  to  tliat  same  author  we  have  just  quoted ;  look  into  his  "  Arbo- 
retum et  Fruticetum  BrilannicumJ*'*  See  what  the  labor  and  study  of  a  lifetime 
have  done  for  the  amateur  and  landscape  gardener.  Here  is  a  guide  under  whose 
instructions  we  may  go  intelligently  to  work.  The  creation  of  a  country  place  is 
therefore  something  more  than  building  a  bam  or  constructing  a  road.  Let  him 
who  undertakes  the  work  reflect  that  he  is  doing  something  which  is  to  exist  after 
he  is  gone,  and  to  remain  a  monument  to  his  superior  intelligence  and  refinement 
of  taste,  or  to  stand  as  a  contemptible  reminder  of  the  littleness  of  its  foi^otten 
author.  In  this  point  of  view  the  making  of  a  country  place  is  a  serious  subject 
and  should  prompt  the  liberal  and  intelligent  projector  to  avail  himself  of  the 
highest  authority  and  best  means  within  his  power.  He  will  thereby  lay  up  fur 
himself  satisfaction  and  content  in  future  years. 
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[No  more  truthful  picture  could  be  drawn  than  the  above,  and  we  commend  it 
to  all  who  are  about  *'  making  country  places.**  That-  R.  8.  S.  has  assigned  the 
true  cause  of  failure  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  too  apparent  to  need  further  com- 
ment— Ed.] 
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THE    CAMELLIA.  — NO.  II. 

BY   CHABLS8   CARMIXNOCT. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^The  length  of  my  first  article  upon  the  Camellia  forbade  me  to 
enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  different  varieties.  Since  you,  however,  think  it  will 
make  the  subject  more  perfect,  I  will  gladly  give  your  readers  a  list  of  the  best 
1  have  herein  named  63  varieties,  and  hope  that  I  have  not  failed  in  my  attempt 
to  place  before  your  readers  the  colors  and  habit  of  those  varieties,  and  that  they 
will  be  enabled  to  make  a  selection  to  suit  their  own  gratification.  The  varieties 
are :  1.  White— 11  best.  2.  Rose-colored— 9  best  3.  Red— 18  best  4.  White 
or  rose,  spotted  or  striped  with  red  or  white — 15  best  5.  Dark  or  light  red, 
spotted  or  striped  with  white — 10  best 

1.  White. — ^^a  P/«nff,  (Double  white.)    Regular  habit ;  free  bloomer;  fine. 
Alba  Caioreitu     Pure  white;  imbricated. 

AWa  Perfecta.    Perfect  white ;  imbricated  ;  very  good. 

Anemonceflora  Alba.     White  ;  anemone-formed. 

Alba  Festraia,  (Alba  nova  pi.)     Clear  white ;  full ;  imbricated  ;  good  habit 

Candidhsima,     Pure  white  ;  resembles  Alba  pi. ;  very  fine. 

Fimbriala,     Petals  fringed  ;  imbricated  ;  full ;  excellent. 

Intiocenza.     Regular  habit ;  double. 

Martha.     Very  large ;  imbricated  ;  fine. 

Mrs.  Ounnel.    Clear  white  ;  large ;  imbricated. 

Montironi  Vera.     White,  with  fiesh-color  tint ;  imbricated  ;  large. 

2.  RosK-coLORCD. — A.  J.  Downing.    Rose ;  edge  of  petals  shaded  with  a  silvery 
rose. 

Duehesse  d^  Orleans.     Fine  rose  ;  regular  habit ;  full.  ' 

Hempsteadii.     Rose  ;  imbricated  ;  very  fine. 

Z<f/t<frf/Att,  (Jacksonii.)     Regular  habit ;  very  large. 

Maria  Tkeresia.     Pale  rose ;  imbricated  ;  very  fine. 

Saeco  Nova.     Pale  rose  ;  imbricated  ;  good. 

Sherwoodii.     Rose ;  regular  habit ;  imbricated. 

Versckaffeitiana.     Imbricated;  fiill. 

Wilderii.     Fine  rose  ;  regular  habit ;  imbricated  and  full. 

3.  Rkd. — Brownii.     Poeony -flowered  ;  cherry  red  ;  very  large. 
Catkarina  Longkt.     Carmine ;  regular  habit ;  very  large. 

^       Chandlerii  Elegans,     Cherry  red ;  very  large  and  full ;  lower  petals  often  spot- 
ted with  white  ;  upper  ones  forming  a  sphere,  and  striped  with  rose ;  splendid. 
) 
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ChandUriu    Dark  red ;  upper  petals  oocasionally  spotted  with  wbite. 

Ceniifolia*    Carmiae ;   sometimes  white ;   double ;  very  large ;   imbricated ;   i 
fine.  1 1 

Concienna,   Dark  red  ;  beautiful  habit ;  infundibular ;  full  and  large ;  very  fine. 

Anemonajhra  Jfutabilis,  Anemone-fiowered,  changing ;  deep  red,  with  a  pur- 
ple tint ;  full  and  very  fine. 

Franco/urtensis.    Deep  carmine ;  nearly  imbricated ;  flower  large. 

FroHii,     Dark  red  ;  double ;  imbricated. 

Jefferaonii.    BeauUful  red ;  imbricated. 

Myrtifolia^  (Odorata  Involuta.)  Leafs  smaller  than  the  other  varieties ;  flow- 
ers dark  red ;  upper  petals  rose ;  full  and  frsgrant 

William  IV.    Deep  red ;  imbricated ;  very  fine. 

BuckUyana.  Light  red ;  upper  petals  delicate  rose,  occasionally  spotted  with 
white ;  at  other  times  rose ;  very  beautiful. 

Florida^  rich-flowering.     Light  red ;  good  habit ;  full ;  exoellent. 

Imbricata,  Imbricated ;  light  red  ;  upper  petals  often  striped  or  spotted  with 
white ;  large  and  perfect  habit ;  a  free  bloomer. 

Mutabilii  Traverm.  Delicate  rose ;  then  darker,  passing  into  violet ;  lower 
petals  60  to  70,  edged  with  white ;  excellent. 

Rosea  Sinensis^  (China  Rose.)  Light  red  or  rose ;  perfect  habit ;  large  and 
full;  fine. 

Triumpkans,    Light  red,  passing  into  rose ;  pwfect  habit ;  very  fiill ;  good. 
4.  Whitr  or  rose,  spotted  or  striped  with  red  or  white. 

Alexina,     Rose,  striped  with  carmine  ;  very  good. 

Americana,     Rose,  striped  with  carmine  ;  imbricated ;  fine. 

Baliimoreana,     White,  striped  with  red ;  very  large ;  good. 

Colvillii  Striata.  Light  red,  (deep  rose,)  striped  with  purple  or  crimson ;  large; 
fine. 

Donckelarii,  About  twenty  petals,  one  inch  broad  and  two  long ;  light  red 
color,  some  of  the  petals  changing  from  white  to  a  mixture  of  red ;  excellent  and 
very  large. 

Delicatisiima.  Rose-shaped  ;  delicate  white,  with  numberless  rose-colored 
stripes ;  full ;  very  fine. 

Eclipse,     White,  spotted  with  rose ;  full  and  fine. 

Imbricata  Alba,  Delicate  white,  striped  with  rose;  often  rose,  striped  with 
white ;  imbricated ;  very  fine. 

Mrs,  Abby  Wilder,  Blush,  striped  with  white ;  perfect  habit ;  imbricated ; 
excellent 

Prince  Albert,    Light  red,  spotted  with  carmine ;  partly  poeony  shaped,  partly 
imbricated;  good. 
^      Sovereign^  (Low.)    White ;  sometimes  white  and  carmine ;  imbricated ;  very 
large;  fine. 
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Tricolor.  Semi-double ;  r^uUur  habit ;  white  or  carmine,  mixed  with  red ; 
very  good. 

Nobilimma  Nova^  (Beine  des  Camellias,)  Light  red,  striped  and  spotted 
with  carmine ;  imbrioated ;  vwy  large. 

Maadata  Per/eeta,    Rose,  spotted  with  white,  shaped  like  Bosa  Centifolia. 

Queen  of  Eivglatid.    Delicate  rose,  bouud  with  white ;  imbricated. 
5.  Dabk  or  light  red,  spotted  or  striped  with  white. 

£inneyi.     Carmine,  striped  with  white  ;  centre  whitish  ;  imbricated. 

Due  de  Bretagiie.    Fine  red ;  striped  and  spotted  with  white. 

Emperor,    Deep  carmine,  passing  into  white  towards  the  edge ;  irregular  habit. 

Mr$.  Fetters.    Deep  red,  spotted  and  striped  with  white ;  imbricated. 

Arehduchesse  Augusta,  Darlc  purple,  bluish,  veined,  each  petal  having  a  white 
stripe,  spotted  with  red ;  large  aiid  perfect  habit ;  imbricated ;  about  the  finest 
Camellia;  excellent. 

Archduchesse  Marie^  (Van  Houtte.)  Deep  red,  each  petal  with  a  white  middle 
stripe ;  imbricated ;  very  fine. 

Pius  IX.    Cherry  red ;  centre  rose  striped  with  white ;  very  good. 

Reine  des  Beiges.  Deep  red;  petals  lighter  towards  the  edge,  bound  with 
white;  large;  imbricated. 

Queen  of  Dennutrk.  Deep  red,  bound  with  white ;  then  rose  with  white  edg- 
ing ;  perfect  habit. 

Washingionii.    Beautiful  red,  striped  with  white ;  very  fine. 

[We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Carmiencke  for  having  perfected  his  article  on  the 
Camellia  with  a  descriptive  list  of  the  leading  varieties.  There  are  a  few  which 
we  should  have  added  to  it ;  but  it  is  an  excellent  one  as  it  is, — Ed.] 


PATENT-OFFICE   SEEDS. 


A  oooo  deal  has  been  said  about  the  distribution  of  seeds  by  the  Patent  Office.  The 
mode  in  which  it  is  done  invites  criticism.  It  is  hit  off  in  the  following  humorous 
manner  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardener* s  Monthly^  who  signs  himself  ^^Querist." 
'^  I  was  in  hopes  that  some  one  of  your  numerous  correspondents  would  have 
taken  up  the  cudgel  against  H.  A.  D.,  who,  in  my  estimation,  deserves  all  the 
odium  the  blackest  ink  could  lay  on  hie  shoulders.  So  far  from  the  distribution 
of  Patent  Office  seeds  being  an  evil  of  which  the  community  should  complain, 
I  regard  it  as  showing  the  beneficent  generosity  of  our  government,  and  is  an  il- 
lustrious example  of  what  foreign  governments  should  do,  if  they  really  had  the 
good  of  their  subjects  at  heart.  I  received  this  year  for  my  garden,  without  cost- 
^  ing  me  one  oeDt»  all  the  vegetable  seeds  necessary  for  my  family  use,  through 
the  favor  of  our  member  of  Congress,  who  was  under  some  obligation  to  me  for 
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my  vote;  (next  year  my  neighbor,  who  votes  the  other  ticket,  expects  to  get 
his  garden  supplied  in  the  same  way.  I  don't  think  so.)  Among  these  seeds  I 
had  extra  early  peas,  turnip  beets,  radishes,  pumpkins,  etc.,  all  from  a  stock 
bought,  according  to  a  Washington  paper,  by  the  government  from  a  PWla- 
delphia  seedsman,  (who,  the  same  papers  had  previously  stated,  worked  bard  to 
get  Mr.  Newton  into  the  Agricultural  Di^sion  of  the  Patent  Office,)  for  1 11,500. 

*'  How  does  this  operation  work  to  the  injury  of  the  seed  trade,  or  the  nation,  as 
II.  A.  D.  would  have  us  to  believe  1  By  the  reception  of  these  seeds  I  am  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  horticultural  pursuits,  and  the  nation  at  large  is  indirect- 
ly benefited  by  the  increased  energy. 

**  Now  in  my  estimation,  the  great  fault  with  the  system  is  that  it  is  not  com- 
prehensive enough.  The  government  stops  at  the  very  threshold  of  nsefulness, 
when  it  makes  a  few  peas  and  pumpkins,  at  a  miserable  expenditure  of  $30,000 
per  annum  for  seeds,  $500,000  for  postage,  and  another  $500,000  for  incidentals  con- 
nected with  the  department,  the  only  object  of  free  distribution.  It  has  been  shown 
in  the  Gardener^ s  Monthly  that  cheap  glass  structures  are  likely  to  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  nation,  in  the  increased  and  certain  production  of  fruit ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment should  feel  it  a  sacred  duty  to  foster  the  infant  improvement,  by  a  llbend 
distribution,  all  over  our  broad  country,  of  glass,  putty,  and  paint  The  importa- 
tion of  improved  bulls,  and  the  free  distribution  of  other  popular  breeds  of  cattle, 
should  also  be  attended  to,  not  forgetting  pigs,  which  would  have  an  immense  in- 
fluence on  the  popular  votes  in  many  districts,  and  be  one  of  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  right  men  for  the  right  places.  One  true  source  of  national  great- 
ness and  prosperity. 

"  I  might  pursue  this  subject  to  infinity,  but  have,  I  trust,  said  enough  to  utterly 
demolish  the  flimsy  arguments  of  II.  A.  D.,  who  seems  foolishly  to  suppose  that 
seedsmen  have  the  same  right  to  the  consideration  of  their  business  from  the  gov- 
ernment that  other  tradesmen  have." 

The  Editor  adds  in  the  same  strain : 

"  Our  correspondent  is  evidently  a  man  of  genius,  and  exhibits  a  mind  that 
deserves  to  rank  with  the  most  progressive  of  the  age.  The  suggestion  will,  no 
doubt,  be  acted  on  by  Congress  immediately,  and — *  who  speaks  first  f ' — enter- 
prising horticulturist  should  send  their  orders  for  *  paints,  pigs,  putty,  and  glass,'  to 
their  congressional  representatives  at  once,  or  the  appropriation  may  be  exhausted." 

»'    <  «  »   ■< 


CENTRAL  PARK  CONSERVATORY. 

{Sm  FtwiUpUu.) 

Wb  give  in  this  number  an  engraving  of  the  new  flower  house  and  conserva- 
tory to  be  erected  the  last  of  next  year  in  the  Central  Park.  In  one  sense  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  accomplished  fact.     Knowing  the  wide-spread  interest  felt  in 
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every  thing  pertaiDing  to  the  Central  Park,  we  have  been  mainly  anxious  to 
gather  the  facts.  What  follows  has  been  furnished  as  a  condensed  statement  of 
the  matured  plans  and  views  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  Messrs.  Parsons. 

The  Commissioners  have  for  some  time  felt  that,  without  a  flower  house  or  con- 
servatory to  furnish  attractions  at  all  seasons,  an  important  element  woufd  be 
wanting  in  the  completeness  of  the  Park.  They  felt  that  the  carrying  out  of  the 
numerous  details  of  such  an  establishment  would  be  attended  with  difficulty,  as 
they  would  involve  the  erection  of  working  houses  for  the  production  of  large 
supplies,  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  force  of  gardeners  and  operatives,  and 
also  the  fmding  a  superintendent  of  the  requisite  taste  and  ability,  who  would 
devote  himself  heartily  to  the  work.  They  therefore  decided  to  license  some 
competent  person  to  carry  out  the  enterprise,  in  the  same  way  that  they  license 
the  boats,  the  house  of  refreshment,  and  other  essentials  to  the  completeness  of 
the  Park. 

To  induce  any  competent  person  to  furnish  the  capital  and  undertake  the  whole 
expense  and  care  of  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude,  some  pecuniary  advantages 
were  requisite,  and  these  they  decided  to  give  in  the  shape  of  an  exclusive  priv- 
ilege to  aeWJlotoers  ^nd  plants  in  pots  on  the  Park,  requiring  at  the  same  time 
a  reasonable  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  Park  for  the  privilege,  which  rent  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Park. 

The  next  point  was  to  induce  the  right  persons  to  undertake  it ;  and  finding  in 
the  Messrs.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  a  willingness  to  carry  out  their  views,  they 
gave  the  license  to  them.  They  did  so  becanse  these  gentlemen  are  well-known, 
and  have  had  nearly  25  years'  experience  in  their  business,  of  which  ornamental 
plants  have  latterly  formed  a  specialty.  Their  taste  having  been  educated  at 
home  and  abroad,  they  are  familiar  widi  the  best  forms  of  horticultural  beauty, 
and  well  know  how  to  apply  them  to  the  adornment  of  the  Park. 

We  have  conversed  with  the  Messrs.  Parsons,  and  have  obtained  from  them  an 
outline  of  their  plan.  Their  objects  and  those  of  the  Commissioners  are  identical 
on  one  point — the  education  of  the  taste  of  the  people  ;  and  in  doing  this  they  in- 
tend to  make  their  enterprise  commercially  successful. 

In  thus  providing  a  place  where  every  one  can  see  the  finest  plants,  they  will 
benefit  the  whole  trade,  and  will  create  such  a  demand  for  plants  that  all  florists, 
both  small  find  large,  will  probably,  five  years  hence,  find  their  sales  much  in- 
creased. It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Messrs.  Parsons  to  grow  in  their  own 
grounds  all  the  plants  which  may  be  needed,  and  we  believe  it  is  their  intention 
to  make  the  house  a  true  flower  market,  and  to  sell  many  plants  on  commission, 
thus  giving  to  every  florist  the  means  of  selling  many  really  good  plants  which 
he  could  not  otherwise  sell.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  floral  exchange,  where  the  visitor 
and  flower  will  be  introduced  to  each  other,  and  the  latter  made  desirous  of 
permanent  possession. 

The  Consorvatory,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  will  be  built  at  the  foot  of  ascend- 
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iDg  ground,  the  base  of  which  is  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  large  room,  which  will  be  upon  a  level  with  Fifth  Avenue,  will  be  forty  feet 
wide  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long.  Persons  entering  from  Fifth  Avenue 
by  one  side  of  the  portico,  will  walk  around  the  house  and  pass  out  by  the  other 
side*  thence  passing  down  the  central  stairway,  access  is  had  to  the  lower  rooms, 
which  are  on  a  level  with  the  Park.  They  will  consist,  besides  the  offices,  of  a 
Camellia  House  40  by  00  feet;  a  house  for  Ferns,  Ordiids,  etc,  40  by  60  feet, 
and  two  other  large  rooms,  in  which  will  be  kept  Roses  in  full  bloom,  cut  flowers, 
and  various  exotic  plants. 

The  interior  of  the  upper  Conservatory  will,  be  laid  out  either  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  broad  walks,  or  in  the  natural  style,  with  w*inding  paths.  Flowering 
exotic  vines  will  be  festooned  from  the  raft<%rs  and  columns;  Bananas,  Rhopalas, 
Palms,  and  the  various  beautiful  foliaged  plants  will  be  planted  in  the  open  border, 
in  carpets  of  the  beautiful  Lycopodium  densa,  while  on  ornamental  and  well-con- 
cealed shelving,  or  plunged  in  the  open  border,  will  be  arranged  large  masses  of 
flowering  plants,  to  be  constantly  supplied  from  smaller  houses  at  Flashing. 

This  upper  room,  covering  some  six  thousand  square  feet,  will  be  made  more 
strictly  a  winter  garden,  and  plants  will  be  placed  in  the  soil  rather  than  in  pots. 
Singing  birds  will  also  be  placed  here,  the  sound  of  whidi,  combined  with  the  rich 
tropical  scene,  will  throw  around  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  visitor  a  charm  which  can 
be  easily  imagined. 

The  Camellia  House  will  be  kept  supplied  with  Camellias  in  full  bloom,  the 
beauty  of  which  will  secure  a  ready  sale. 

The  Fernery,  fitted  up  with  rock-work,  will  contain  aquatic  plants,  Orchids,  and 
the  various  exotic  Ferns,  which  are  very  beautiful.  Slowly  trickling  water  over 
the  rocks  will  afford  the  necessary  moisture,  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Every  curious  and  beautiful  plant  that  makes  its  appearance  in  Europe,  will  be 
imported,  and  there  will  be  an  effort  to  have  on  exhibition  continually,  some  inter- 
esting novelty  to  gratify  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  flowers,  and  to  educate  the 
taste  of  those  who  do  not. 

An  important  feature  will  be  the  exhibition,  in  their  season,  of  single  classes  of 
plants.  For  instance,  once  or  more  during  the  winter,  the  rooms  below  can  be 
filled  with  Roses  in  full  bloom.  Again,  in  June  and  September,  Roses  can  be 
exhibited.  When  Rhododendrons  come  in  bloom,  a  house  can  be  filled  with  their 
brilliant  clusters. 

At  other  times,  a  house  full  of  blooming  Fuchsias  can  be  shown ;  then  a  mass 
of  Geraniums ;  and  then  other  families,  the  varieties  of  which  are  numerous 
enough  to  make  an  exhibition  singly. 

All  these  attractions  will  make  the  Central  Park  Conservatory  a  favorite  place 
of  resort  beyond  any  other  object  of  attraction  in  the  city.  Pedestrians  will  make 
it  the  terminus  of  their  walk  ;  those  iu  carriages,  the  object  of  their  ride ;  while 
thousands  will  visit  it  m  the  course  of  their  rambles  through  the  Park.     Unlike 
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galleries  of  art  or  museums,  there  vfill  be  oonstant  change ;  each  day  or  each 
week  will  exhibit  something  new,  and  this  once  understood,  the  house  will  be  con- 
stantly thronged.  In  the  present  unfinished  state  of  the  Park,  some  8,000  to  10,000 
people,  by  actual  count  of  the  Park-keeper,  visit  it  on  each  pleasant  day,  and  on 
music  days  nearly  20,000.  As  the  Park  increases  in  attractiveness,  and  the  Con- 
servatory becomes  known,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  10,000  will  visit 
the  house  daily,  if  its  capacity  will  allow  so  large  a  number,  scattered,  as  they  will 
be,  throughout  the  day.  These  can,  if  they  choose,  each  take  away  some  litho- 
graphed flower  or  printed  horticultural  matter ;  at  one  time  a  description  of  the 
culture  of  some  plant  at  which  they  have  been  looking  with  pleasure,  or  at  another 
an  elevation  and  working  plans  of  a  window  conservatory,  or  of  a  green-house  just 
lai^e  enough  for  the  rear  of  a  city  lot,  with  the  cost  of  erection,  of  beating,  and  of 
filling  with  plants*  Contractors  can  be  furnished  to  carry  out  these  plans,  florists 
to  care  for  the  plants,  or,  what  is  better  still,  directions  can  be  given  by  which  the 
ladies  of  a  family,  with  a  servant  to  make  the  fire,  can  keep  such  a  green-house  in 
perfect  order.  It  will  readily  be  seen  what  an  education  of  the  public  taste  will 
arise  from  this  plan. 

We  feel  especially  interested  in  this  enterprise,  because  we  find  it  very  weari- 
some travelling  to  different  points  to  see  a  new  Camellia  here  or  a  new  Rose  there. 
Jn  this  Conservatory,  all  novelties,  whether  hardy  or  exotic,  will  be  gathered  to- 
gether,  and  we  shall  know  them  all  with  little  trouble.  We  hope  to  induce  the 
Messrs.  Parsons  to  have  weekly  exhibitions  of  fruit,  to  which  every  one  can  con- 
tribute, and  thus  enable  us  to  educate  our  palates  as  well  as  our  eyes.  We  only 
regret  that  the  building  is  not  to  be  finished  before  the  end  of  next  year,  but  can 
understand  that  that  time  is  requisite  to  prepare  properly  for  such  an  outlet  to 
plants. 
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BY   B.    O.   P. 

This  beautiful  country  seat,  near  Philadelphia,  became  justly  celebrated  when 
that  floral  wonder,  the  "  Victoria  Begia,"  first  bloomed  in  this  country  at  Spring- 
brook. 

In  company  with  others,  we  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  well-known  pro- 
prietor, Mr,  Caleb  Cope^  to  witness  the  plant  in  full  bloom.  We  all  admired 
Springbrook  then,  and  to  many  strangers  it  was  a  source  of  regret  to  observe 
some  years  since  that  Mr.  Cope  had  disposed  of  the  spacious  mansion,  the  many 
fair  acres  and  hot-houses  and  valuable  plants,  for  the  round  sum  of  $90,000. 

One  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Philadelphia,  and  most  acUve  philanthropists, 
Mr.  Oeorge  If.  Stuart^  became  the  fortunate  purchaser. 
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Since  then  we  had  heard  nothing  from  S^rin^brook^  and  we  feared  that  it  might 
suffer  for  the  want  of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Cope. 

We  have  but  just  returned  from  our  second  visit,  and  rejoice  to  say  that  the 
mansion,  the  beautiful  lawns  and  trees,  not  only,  but  all  the  green  and  hot>houses, 
so  far  from  retrograding,  are  all  in  a  decidedly  improved  condition.  Even  the  Vic- 
toria Regia  house,  and  the  fern  and  orchid  houses  appeared,  in  the  best  possible 
order.  The  Victoria  Regia  is  very  flourishing ;  the  whole  tank  is  bordered  with 
fine  plants,  and  the  walls  are  festooned  with  the  most  beautiful  feins  and  other 
rare  plants.  Luxuriance,  abundance,  and  health  seemed  to  predominate,  and  I 
know  it  will  gratify  the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  to  know  that  Mr.  Stuart 
has  more  than  sustained  its  former  glory.  It  is  so  very  common  to  allow  our 
magnificent  country  seats  to  decline  whenever  a  change  of  owners  takes  place, 
that  I  consider  this  notable  exception  worthy  of  special  mention. 

[It  is  indeed  a  rare  thing  to  find  such  a  place  as  Sprhigbrook  change  owners 
without  suffering  in  character.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Stuart  has  not  al- 
lowed its  glory  to  be  marred. — Ed,] 
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Thb  regular  semiannual  exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  was  held  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  18  and  19.  The  parquette 
of  the  Academy  was  floored  over,  and  afforded  ample  space  for  the  exhibition  and 
the  public.  For  the  first  time,  too,  those  who  wished  it  could  be  seated  at  their 
leisure,  with  a  commanding  view  of  nearly  every  thing  in  the  room.  The  audi- 
torium of  the  Academy  is  by  far  the  best  place  the  Society  has  yet  had  for  a  pub- 
lic exhibition.  We  hope  they  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  it  hereafter. 
The  leading  features  of  the  Exhibition  were  Strawberries  and  Roses.  The  samples 
of  Strawberries  were  numerpus,  and  some  of  them  large  and  beautiful.  The 
largest  berries  of  Triomphe  de  Gand  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fuller ;  and  they 
were  very  fine.  Large  and  handsome  Seedling  Strawberries  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Fuller,  Burgess,  and  others.  The  chairman  of  the  Judges  remarked  that  a  very 
fine  and  beautiful  berry  exhibited  as  a  seedling  was  thought  to  be  Triomphe  de 
Gand  grown  in  the  shade,  which  gave  it  a  more  brilliant  color,  and  it  was  there 
fore  passed  by.  We  will  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  berry  referred  to  is  one  of 
our  own  seedlings,  raised  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a  highly  polished,  brilliant  scarlet, 
conical  in  shape,  except  when  very  large,  has  pure  white  flesh,  and  is  pistillate ; 
in  all  which  respects  it  differs  from  Triomphe  de  Gand.  We,  and  those  who  have 
eaten  both,  esteem  it  a  better  fruit;  it  was  certainly  much  the  prettiest  looking 
berry  in  the  room.  We  would  suggest  to  Horticultural  Societies,  that  they 
award  no  prizes   to    seedling  Strawberries  and   similar  fruits  till    after  they 
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have  been  exhibited  two  years,  and  examined  on  the  ground.  There  are  some 
desirable  pointa  in  a  Strawberry  that  can  not  be  ascertained  in  any  other  way. 
Under  the  operation  of  such  a  rule,  we  think  both  Mr.  Fuller's  and  Mr.  Burgess's 
Seedltogs  would  have  taken  the  prize  over  the  one  that  received  it  It  is  all  wrong 
to  tie  up  the  judges  in  the  examination  of  Seedling  fruit ;  they  should  have  the 
widest  freedom* 

In  the  way  of  pot-plants,  the  usual  good  display  was  made ;  and  the  remark 
will  hold  good  of  cut  flowers,  especially  of  Roses,  llie  only  novelties,  not  before 
exhibited  before  the  Society,  was  the  Lilium  gigantrum,  a  large  and  noble  plant 
from  Mr.  Cadness;  and  Wistaria  magnifica,  very  fine,  from  Mr.  Meohan,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  show  of  Grapes  was  not  as  large  as  it  should  have  been  at  this 
season  of  the  year.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded : 

PLAHTS  IN  POTS. 

Best  Miscellaneous  Oollection  of  Green  or  Hot-houso  Plants,  Mrs.  John  Hum- 
phries. 
Best  single  speoimen  Pknt  in  Bloom,  G.  A.  Messenberg. 
Best  4  do  Gloxinias,  Philip  Zeh,  gardener  to  A.  A.  Low,  Esq. 
Best  6  Fuchsias  io  variety,  G.  A.  Messenberg. 
Best  3  Fuchmas  in  variety,  G.  A.  Messenbei^. 
Best  2  Orchids,  Isaac  Buduman. 

Best  6  Pelargoniums,  David  Fowlis,  gardener  to  E.  Hoyt,  Esq. 
Best  spedmens  Double  Petunia,  John  Cadness,  Flushing. 

GUT  PLOWBRS. 

Best  Miscellaneous  Collection,  G.  A.  Messenberg. 

Second  best,  W.  H.  Cavanach. 

Best  Collection  of  Roses,  Dailledonze  <fe  Zeller. 

Second  best,  P.  Brunner,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Best  12  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  A.  G.  Burgess,  East  New  York. 

Second  best,  P.  Brunner. 

Best  12  Moss  and  other  Annual  Roses,  P.  Brunner, 

Second  best,  A.  G.  Burgess. 

Best  12  Tea,  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  Roses,  Dailledouze  &  Zeller. 

Best  6  Roses  in  Variety,  P.  Brunner. 

Best  6  Herbaceous  Poeonies  in  Variety,  James  Weir. 

BABKST8  AVD  B0UQUKT8. 

Best  Miscellaneous  Basket  of  Flowers,  Philip  Zeh. 
Best  Formal  Table  or  Parlor  Bouquet,  James  Weir. 
Best  Miscellaneous  Bouquet,  James  Weir. 
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Best  2  bunches  of  Black  Hot-house  Grapes,  £.  &  G.  Marshall,  Pougfakeepoie.      j 
Second  best,  David  Fowlis,  gardener  to  E.  Hoyt,  Esq. 

Best  2  bunches  of  White  Hot4iouse  Grapes,  James  Bogie,  gardener  to  J.  C.    j 
Henderson,  Esq. 

Best  3  dishes  of  Strawberries  in  variety,  Francis  Brill,  Newark. 

Second  best,  G.  W.  Baldwin,  East  Broadway. 

Best  2  dishes,  Francis  Brill,  Newark.  j 

Second  best,  \V.  A.  Burgess,  Glen  Gove.  .  t 

Best  single  dish,  G.  M.  Sibbell. 

Best  dish  of  Cherries,  John  Young. 

Second  best,  G.  Marc,  Astoria. 

SPECIAL  PRBMiUMS,  (given  by  the  parties  whose  names  first  appear.) 

A.  S.  Fuller,  t5,  best  quart  Strawberries,  awarded  to  A.  S.  Fuller.  , 

A.  S.  Fuller,  tlO,  best  new  seedling,  not  before  exhibited,  Francis  Brill.  ■ 

J.  W.  Degrauw,  $10,  best  collection,  not  less  than  30  varieties,  1  pint  each,  K 
6i  G.  Marshall. 

E.  W.  Ropes,  t5,  best  collection,  not  less  than  12  varieties,  A.  S.  Fuller. 

W.  11.  Anthony,  $5,  best  hanging  basket  of  Plants,  A.  C.  Chamberlain. 

John  Williamson,  t5,  best  2  quarts  of  Strawberries,  in  oolor,  decided  bj  doaor,   j 
to  £.  6s  G.  Marshall,  Poughkeepsie,  for  "Jenny  Lind."  { 

W.  Napier,  $5,  best  collection  of  Herbaceous  plants,  not  less  than  20,  A.  S.   . 
Fuller.  j 

C.  H.  Van  Wagenen,  $3,  best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  basket  or  bouquet 
of  garden  flowers  by  amateurs,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Story.  ' 

The  Committee  recommend  special  premium  of  $5  to  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Reddy,   i 
gardener  to  Mrs.  W.  S.  Packer,  for  a  single  specimen  Orange  and  Lemon  growing 
and  fruited  on  same  tree.  | 

Also,  that  a  special  premium  be  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Chamberlain,  for  his 
hanging  baskets  for  ornamental  flowers  and  fruit.  I 

Special  premium  of  t3  for  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Scotch  Thistle  to  Mrs. 
Henderson,  Brooklyn.  i 

Special  premium  of  $5  for  hardy  trees  in  pots,  to  Parsons  &;  Co. 

Special  premium  of  (3  f(»r  six  variegated  Fuchsias  of  great  beauty  to  Mrs.  John   { 
Humphries. 

Special  premium  of  13  for  a  Lilium  gigantium,  to  John  Cadness,  of  Flushing.      | 

Special  premium  of  $5  for  a  Pyramid  of  Cut  Flowers,  to  Thomas  Cavanach. 

Special  premium  of  $10  for  Plants  grown  in  baskets  of  moss,  to  A*  C.  Cham-   j 
berlain. 
?      Special  premium  of  $3  for  basket  of  Wild  Flowers,  to  Mrs.  John  Humphries. 
j       Special  premium  of  $3  for  20  varieties  of  Gloxinias,  to  Andrew  Bridgman. 
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^0  Contrihtors  anb  ot^trs. 

Comniunicatkms,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicab,  Reroittanees,  Paekages  by 
Express,  Advertisements,  ^.,  shoold  be  directed  to  Mbad  ds  Woodward,  Editors 
and  Proprietors,  87  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  shoald  be  addressed  to 
"  Thk  Horticvlturist/' 
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American  Pomolooical  Society. — We  elsewhere  print  the  circular  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  country  will  not  interrupt  its  appointed  meeting.  The  number  of 
delegates  will  necessarily  be  fewer  than  at  the  last  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  country  at  laige  will  not  be  fully  represented.  This  is  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
but  is  DO  sufficient  reason  for  postponing  the  biennial  meeting.  Ue  business  to 
be  transacted  will  be  the  most  important  that  has  yet  occupied  the  Sodety's 
attention.  The  imperfections  of  the  Catalc^ue  of  fruits  has  long  been  seen  and 
acknowledged.  One  important  part  of  the  Society's  proceedings  will  be  to  remove 
these  imperfections ;  every  member  should  consequently  come  fully  prepared  to 
do  his  part  in  making  the  Catalogue  as  nearly  perfect  and  reliable  as  may  be. 
Each  member  should  study  the  catalogue  thoroughly,  and  scrutinize  the  claims  of 
each  particular  firuit,  divesting  himself  as  far  as  possible  of  all  prejudice,  pro  or 
can,  A  scrutiny  of  tliis  kind  is  needed,  not  only  for  the  List  of  Fruits  for  General 
Cultivation,  but  for  the  List  of  Rejected  Fruits,  and  all  others.  It  is  quite  necea- 
sary  to  have  a  list  for  trial,  but  it  is  complimentary  neither  to  our  judgment  nor 
knowledge  to  place  on  that  list  fruits  that  have  been  grown  all  over  the  country 
for  half  a  century.  It  is  quite  time  that  such  fruits  should  have  some  definite 
place  assigned  to  them.  Let  something  be  done,  too,  for  our  pomological  nomen- 
clature. We  hope  the  standing  committees  and  all  the  members  of  the  Society 
will  go  to  Boston  fully  prepared  for  the  work  before  them. 

Latb  GRArriNG. — ^It  is  generally  supposed  that  grafting  must  be  done  early  in 
the  spring,  or  it  will  not  succeed ;  the  rule  is  to  graft  before  vegetation  has  begun. 
We  have  at  various  times  practiced  grafting  up  to  the  banning  of  the  second 
week  in  June,  and  with  pretty  uniform  success.  The  chief  difficulty  to  contend 
with  is  to  keep  the  grafts  from  drying  up  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  prevent  them 
from  growing.  Where  an  ice  house  is  at  hand,  the  difficulty  is  somewhat  under 
control.  Early  in  the  season  we  reoeived  valuable  grafts  from  Mr.  Wilder,  Dr. 
Brinokle,  and  othexs.    Our  purpose  was  to  set  them  at  once;  but  aba^oe  and 
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Other  causes  made  it  quite  impossible,  and  they  remained  in  the  cellar,  covered 
with  sand,  till  the  28th  of  May,  when  they  were  put  in,  some  of  them  being  quite 
dry  and  somewhat  shriveled.  They  were  cut  into  lengths  of  three  or  four  indies, 
and  most  of  them  inserted  by  the  common  mode  of  split  grafting.  With  some, 
however,  the  usual  T  cut  for  budding  was  made  in  the  bark,  the  graft  cut  sloping 
at  the  end,  inserted  under  the  bark,  and  secured  by  Ueing.  All  were  tJiinly 
coated  with  grafting  wax.  Upwards  of  fifty  grafts  (apples  and  pears)  were  put 
in,  and,  with  one  single  exception,  are  growing  as  finely  as  could  be  wished.  Tbe 
exception  is  a  graft  of  two  year  old  wood,  and  is  breaking  rather  feebly,  whidi 
was  to  be  expected.  We  call  attention  to  this  late  grafting,  not  as  a  remarkable 
novelty,  but  that  our  readers  may  know  that  late  grafting  may  be  successfully 
performed.  Valuable  grafts  are  sometimes  thrown  away,  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  too  late  to  put  them  in.  In  regard  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  we  have 
never  had  a  late  graft  winter  killed.  There  is  no  doubt  a  limit  beyond  which  we 
can  not  go ;  but  that  limit  we  have  not  yet  ascertained.  The  grafts  put  in  by  the 
T  cut  are  growing  quite  as  well  as  those  put  in  the  split  The  T  cut  is  more  rapidly 
performed,  but  neither  process  requires  much  time. 

Tbi  Lajpatsttb  PiAR. — Some  time  since  we  alluded  to  the  La&yette  Pear^ 
from  Connecticut.    It  fhiited  at  the  time  of  La&yette's  last  visit  to  this  ooontry, 


J  ^  and  this  circumstance  suggested  its  name.   It  has  not  yet  been  distributed.    Ftom 
"  what  we  have  seen  of  it^  we  judge  it  to  possess  considerable  merit    We  shall 
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probably  haye  an  opportunity  of  testing  it  again  during  the  coming  season.    In 
the  meantime  we  present  an  outline  and  a  description. 

Form,  obovate,  inclining  to  oval  or  turbinate ;  largest  diameter  near  the  cen- 
ter, and  tapering  towards  the  ends.  Fleshy  whitish,  a  little  gritty  near  the  core, 
but  melting,  juicy,  sugary,  perfumed,  and  moderately  rich.  Calyx^  rather  large  and 
open,  in  a  shallow,  somewhat  uneven  basin.  Stalky  long,  straight,  in  a  small  cav- 
ity. Skin^  rather  rough,  netted,  sprinkled,  and  almost  covered  with  light  russet 
on  a  yellow  ground.     Quality^  very  good ;  may  prove  to  be  best. 

Mb.  Thomas  Hogg. — Some  few  weeks  since  our  old  and  valued  fiiend,  Mr. 
Hogg,  bade  us  good  by,  and  took  his  departure  for  a  new  field  of  labor  in  Japan. 
We  parted  with  him,  as  did  scores  of  others,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret, 
having  the  consolation  of  knowing,  however,  that  he  was  going  to  a  field  which 
had  filled  his  dreams  for  years.  Probably  no  person  has  yet  visited  Japan  better 
fitted  as  a  collector  of  plants.  Clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
government,  whence  he  received  his  appointment,  the  probability  is  that  many 
places  will  be  open  to  him  which  have  heretofore  remained  mostly  closed,  and  we 
shall  look  fbr  a  collection  of  plants  such  as  has  never  before  been  sent  to  this 
country.  Though  his  appointment  from  the  government  has  strictly  nothing  to 
do  wiUi  plants,  we  know  very  well  that  Mr.  Hogg  can  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of 
his  position  and  opportunities  to  add  to  his  own  knowledge  and  enrich  our  collec- 
tions. Somethiog  at  last  will  be  done  to  vindicate  us  from  a  just  reproach.  We 
expect  a  letter  occasionally  from  Mr.  Hogg  to  lay  before  our  readers.  We  hope 
a  kind  Provid^ce  will  watch  over  and  prosper  him  in  his  undertakings. 


Fuller's  St&awbbrrixs.— It  may  be  remembered  that  a  Committee  from  the 
American  Institute  last  year  examined  Mr.  Fuller's  Seedling  Strawberries,  and 
selected  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  best  for  further  trial.  The  same  committee 
have  examined  them  again  this  season,  and  reduced  the  number  to  three,  which 
they  have  recommended  to  be  sent  out.  In  arriving  at  a  decision,  the  committee 
were  governed  by  considerations  having  reference  to  earliness,  size,  firmness, 
quality,  productiveness,  vigor  of  plants,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  the  greatest  number 
of  desirable  points,  rejecting  all,  however,  that  were  defective  in  the  leading  point 
of  good  quality.  No.  20,  for  example,  though  up  to  the  mark  in  other  respects, 
was  thrown  out  fbr  want  of  flavor.  Afler  several  examinations,  the  committee 
finally  fixed  upon  Nos.  42, 7,  and  5S  as  the  best,  the  difference  in  quality  between 
Nos,  42  and  7  being  small.  No.  42,  however,  is  firmer  fleshed  and  more  juicy, 
and  probably  a  little  earlier,  though  both  are  ewly  kinds.  Both  of  these  are 
large  and  productive  kinds,  and  robust  growers.  No.  53  is  a  later  variety.  It 
was  its  lateness  alone  which  induced  the  committee  to  place  it  tlurd  on  the  list ; 
for  in  other  respects  It  is  really  a  better  fruit  than  either  of  the  above.  If  it  were 
a  little  earlier,  or  even  somewhat  later  than  it  is,  its  value  would  be  much 
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enhanced.  As  it  is,  however,  it  will  take  its  place  among  the  best.  Among  the 
Seedlings  was  one  of  remarkable  size ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  possessed  a  degree  of 
acidity  which  insured  its  prompt  rejection.  Another,  was  a  very  high  flavored, 
juicy  berry,  but  deficient  in  size  and  some  other  points.  Taking  the  whole  col- 
lection together,  there  was  more  than  the  usual  average  of  good  fruit  We  have 
made  a  '^portrait"  of  one  of  these  seedlings,  and  shall  give  it  as  a  frontispieoe. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  each : 

No.  42. — Fruit,  very  large.  Color,  scarlet.  Farm,  conical,  sometime  fiatt^i- 
•d.  FUshy  white,  firm,  and  moderately  juicy.  Flower,  hermaphrodite.  Seed, 
dark  brown,  prominent.  Calyx,  large,  moderately  persistent.  jP%rvor,Tery  good. 
QuaUhf,  very  good,  if  not  best.  The  foliage  is  large  and  coarsely  serrated ;  fiuit 
stalk  stout    Very  productive. 

Na  7.— J^f /,  very  large.  Color,  crimson  scarlet.  Form,  irregularly  conioaL 
Fle$h,  light  red,  moderately  firm,  and  somewhat  juicy.  Flower^  pistillate.  Seed^ 
dark  brown,  imbedded.  Calyz^  huge,  non-persistent  Flavor,  yery  good.  QualUy, 
very  good.  The  foliage  is  large,  of  good  substance,  coarsely  serrated ;  fruit 
stalk  stout    Very  productive. 

No.  58. — IVuU^  large.  Color^  light  scarlet  Form,  conical.  FldBk^  white^ 
solid,  and  juicy.  /Tower,  hermaphrodite.  Slrecf,  brown,  prominent  Co/y^r,  large, 
persiatent  Flavor,  very  good.  Quality,  best  Foliage  large,  thick,  and  coarsely 
serrated.    Very  productive.  

PaoviDraros  (R.  I.)  Horticultural  Socutt. — ^We  are  glad  to  leani  that  oor 
friends  in  Providence  have  a  live  and  active  Hortiooltural  Sodety.  They  reomtly 
held  an  exhibittlon,  and  a  friend  just  from  Providence  informs  us  that  the  display 
of  fruits  and  flowers  was  highly  creditable,  especially  the  Fuchsias,  Roses,  and 
Strawberries,  the  tables  containing  specimens  of  each  of  great  merit  Messrs. 
JoUs,  ^ogg,  and  others,  are  mentioned  as  among  the  principal  exhibitors.  We 
would  suggest  that  our  Providence  friends  ''  go  ahead  ^  and  get  up  conversational 
meetings,  and  thus  enlarge  their  sphere  of  usefulness.  ^We  shall  very  gladly 
publish  all  their  good  sayings,  if  sent  to  us. 

Tax  DxLAWARB  AS  A  **  nsBLx''  Grower. — At  one  time  an  effort  was  made  to 
produce  the  impression  that  the  Delaware  is  a  poor  feeble  grower  -,  but  it  is  now 
so  generally  distributed,  that  the  impression,  wherever  made,  must  give  way  to 
facts.  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  well-known  horticulturist  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  gives  us  the 
following  interesting  particulars  in  his  own  experience;  and  they  agree  not  only 
with  our  own  experience,  but  with  all  that  we  have  seen  of  the  Delaware  whea 
under  good  treatment  We  will  remember  your  particular  case,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
when  we  come  to  the  third  year's  treatment.    The  following  is  the  extract; 

^^  The  Delaware  vine  with  me,  afler  taking  two  years  to  get  well««sfcabl]alMd, 
grows  most  vigorously.  It  throws  ont  so  many  shoots,  laterals,  aoekers,  and 
branches,  that  I  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  thin  out  two  thiids  of  the  present 
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season's  growth  in  order  to  prevent  the  vines  from  becoming  one  solid  mass  of 
inextricable  confusion.  The  joints  are  so  short  that  every  two  or  three  inches 
develops  a  bud,  which  throws  out  two  fruit-bearing  shoots  besides  the  sucker. 
These  shoots  thus  grow  so  close  together  that  they  soon  get  tangled  up  and  mat- 
ted into  an  unmanageable  mass.  To  remedy  this,  I  first  cleared  off  all  the  suck- 
ers, then  all  double  shoots  were  reduced  to  single  ones,  and  finally  I  have  been 
compelled  to  cut  off  every  other  one  of  these  fruit-bearing  shoots  before  sufficient 
room  could  be  found  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  remaining  shoots.  The  vines 
had  previously  been  trained  and  pruned  just  as  you  have  recommended  in  the  ad^ 
mirable  articles  you  are  now  publishing  m  the  HoRTicuLTtTBisT ;  that  is,  this 
spring  I  had  one  or  two  stout  canes  f^om  each  root  cut  back  to  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  wood  was  near  half  an  inch  in  diameter  after  two  years' 
growth,  and  as  hard  as  iron.  Although  I  have  thinned  out  this  season's  growth 
so  severely,  yet  I  am  still  disposed  to  think  I  have  left  too  many  branches.  Out 
of  some  sixty  kinds  of  vines  which  I  am  cultivating,  the  Delaware  vine  bothers 
me,  in  its  management,  more  than  any  other,  except  the  ^  Ohio  Cigar  Box."  The 
latter  vine  grows  as  rampant  as  Miller's  spurious  Emily,  but  I  can't  bring  it  to 
bear  fruit  The  Delaware,  on  the  other  hand,  throws  out  so  many  fruit-bearing 
branches  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  keep  it  in  bounds.  When  you  come  to  the 
treatment  of  the  three-year-old  vine,  please  take  my  vines  under  consideration, 
.and  tell  me  how  to  regulate  them." 

Planting  Pears  in  the  Fall. — ^A  subscriber,  writing  from  Saint  John,  N.  B., 
says :  '*  I  propose  planting  some  dwarf  pear  trees  this]  season,  and  would  prefer 
planting  in  the  fall.  Would  you,  through  the  nuigazine,  inform  me  whether  you 
would  apprehend  any  likelihoods  of  their  being  injured  in  the  winter  ?  Our  win- 
ters are  very  severe,  the  thermometer  ranging  as  low  as  16°  or  18°  below  the 
cipher ;  not  often,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter  \  but  not  unfre* 
quently  as  low  as  8°  to  10°  below."  Notwithstanding  your  cold  weadier,  we,  like 
you,  should  prefer  planting  in  the  fall.  We  should  apprehend  little  or  no  danger 
from  cold.  A  winter  mulch  of  charcoal  dust  or  long  manure  would  be  useful 
We  think  you  can  safely  go  on  with  &11  planting* 


Thb  "  Agriculturist  "  Strawbkrrv  Show. — ^lliis  came  off  on  the  20th,  and 
was  really  a  fine  affair.  It  is  too  late  to  go  into  detail,  but  we  may  say  that  the 
exhibition  was  quite  a  large  one,  the  varieties  numerous,  and  the  berries  large  and 
handsome.  Several  old  kinds  were  exhibited,  which  we  have  not  seen  at  a  public 
show  for  many  years.  Their  chief  claim  to  distinction  now  consists  in  their  ad- 
vanced age ;  but  we  think  it  well  to  keep  a  few  of  them  to  mark  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  We  must  do  Mr.  Weld  the  justice  to  say  that  he  had  every 
thing  conveniently  arranged  for  the  judges  and  the  public  It  may  be  as  well  to 
explain  here  that  the  prize  list  required  the  award  of  two  general  prizes.  If  there 
had  been  only  one,  Triomphe  de  Gand  would  have  taken  it.  It  is  necessary  to  ex- 
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plain  further  that  the  beat  dish  of  Triomphe  and  of  the  Wilson  having  taken  the 
first  prizes  for  market  and  family  use,  only  the  second  best  of  each  kind  was  left 
to  compete  for  the  single  quart  prize.  The  reader  will  understand  that  in  this 
case  the  best  berry  for  general  cultivation  is  also  the  best  for  market.  We  would 
suggest  to  Mr.  Judd  and  others^  that  hereafter,  in  making  out  a  prize  list^  it  be 
headed  with  the  best  variety  of  strawberry  in  the  room,  thus  leaving  the  judges  at 
liberty  to  select  it  wherever  they  may  find  it.  The  show  of  Seedlings  on  this 
occasion  was  particularly  noteworthy,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The 
principal  exhibitors  were  £•  and  G.  Marshall,  Prince  and  Co.,  W.  F.  Heins, 
A.  S.  Fuller,  W.  A.  Burgess,  E.  Williams,  and  others.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  awards : 

£.  6z  G.  Marshall,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Largest  and  best  number  of  varieties^ 
1st  Prize,  $10. 

Wm.  F.  Heins,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.    Second  largest  and  best,  $5. 

E.  &  G.  Marshall,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Best  dish  of  Market  berries,  |5, 
Wilson's  Albany. 

A.  S.  Fuller,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Best  dish  for  general  (family)  cultivation 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  1st  Prize,  $5. 

W.  H.  Goldsmith,  Newark,  N.  J.    2d  do.,  Ward's  Favorite,  13. 

Wm.  Shaw,  Clifton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.     3d  do.,  Longworth's  Prolific,  $2. 

Wm.  F.  Heins,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.  Best  three  largest  berries  of  one  variety, 
$3,  (Triomphe  de  Gand,)  weight  3^  ounces. 

A.  S.  Fuller,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Best  New  Seedling,  (Brooklyn  Scarlet,)  $8.  '^ 

W.  A.  Burgess,  Glen  Cove.    2d  best,  12. 

W.  A.  Burgess,  Glen  Cove.  High  commendation  of  C,  for  size,  good  quality 
and  productiveness. 

John  Drummond,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Strong,  Flushing.  Best  quart  White 
Strawberries,  $2. 

W.  A,  Burgess,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.     Best  quart  best  flavored,  $2. 

W.  F.  Heins,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.    Best  quart  Triomphe  de  Gand,  $1. 

W.  H.  Goldsmith,  Newark,  N.  J.     Best  quart  Hooker,  $1. 

J.  B.  Colgate,  Glenwood,  N.  Y.     Best  quart  Victoria,  tl, 

Wm.  Shaw,  Qifton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.     Best  quart  Wilson's  Albany,  |1. 

John  Drummond,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Strong,  Flushing.  Best  quart  Jenny 
Lind,  $1. 

E.  &  G.  Marshall,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Best  quart  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  $1.  

Wilson's  Skidlino. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Carmiencke  for  a  box  of  the 
largest  and  best  ripened  Wilson's  Seedling  that  we  have  seen  during  the  season. 
The  sharpness  peculiar  to  this  variety  was  pretty  well  subdued. 

Items  from  Ohio. — ^Messrs.  T.  6z  S.  B.  McMillan,  of  East  Fairfield,  Ohio,  send 
us  the  following  interesting  items  : 
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"  In  Eastern  Ohio^  our  Strawberry  aeaflon  oommenoes  about  the  first  of  June 
with  Jenny  Lind,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Early  Scarlet,  etc,  and  doses  about  the  fourth 
of  July,  with  TroUope's  Victoria,  Moyamensing  Pine,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  etc 

^*  Scott's  Seedling  appears  to  be  the  most  fofvlarjlavorgd  berry  we  have  mar- 
keted. Triomphe  de  Gand  took  the  premium  offered  by  the  Salem  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  best  quart  of  strawberries,  the  past  season.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  test  the  Downer  sufficiently,  the  present  season,  to  compare  it  with  other 
varieties.     It  promises  well  with  us. 

^'The  Peach  buds  were  partly  winter- killed,  though  we  have  not  seen  the  ther- 
mometer below  zero.  Hale's  early  peach  is  attracting  much  attention  in  Ohio. 
It  is  said  to  ripen  some  weeks  ahead  of  any  other  good  variety,  and  to  be,  in  all 
respects,  a  first  class  peach.     May  it  prove  a  valuable  acquisition." 

A  CoBRXCTioN. — In  Mr.  Sargent's  article  on  Eveip'eens,  the  heading  should 
be  1861--62  instead  of  1862-63.  The  article  went  to  press  before  the  correction 
reached  the  printer.  

Thx  Mabkst  Book,  containing  a  historical  Account  of  the  public  Markets  in 
the  Cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brooklyn,  with  a  brief  De- 
scription of  every  Article  of  Human  Food  sold  therein,  the  introduction  of  Cattle 
into  America,  and  notices  of  many  remarkable  Specimens.  By  Thomas  F.  De 
Voe,  Member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  etc.  In  two  volumes. — Volume 
1  of  this  work  has  lately  been  published,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
production.  Going  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  settlement  of  this  city,  it 
gives  the  origin  and  progress  of  all  the  market  places,  together  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  manner  of  doing  business,  the  habits,  customs,  and  laws  of  the 
people  through  many  generations,  historical  reminiscences  of  all  the  prominent 
market  people  and  dealers,  and  a  full  and  faithful  history  of  all  events  and  places 
in  any  manner  relating  to  markets  or  market  business.  As  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  it  deserves  more  than  usual  attention,  covering,  as  it 
does,  a  field  hitherto  unexplored ;  and  the  fund  of  biographical  lore  and  anecdote 
with  which  it  is  liberally  interspersed,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  readable  books 
of  the  times.  To  the  old  New  Yorker  it  must  be  of  great  value  and  interest,  and 
many  of  the  aristocratic  leaders  of  the  present  generation  can  not  fail  to  trace  back 
their  lineage  to  some  of  the  many  hundred  names  among  the  honored  class  of 
butchers.  As  a  historian,  Mr.  De  Voe  is  accurate  and  truthful,  and  the  whole 
work  shows  a  labored  research ;  undoubtedly  a  labour  of  love,  yet  one  that  has 
required  close  application  and  a  deal  of  hard  work.  We  shall  welcome  with 
pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  2d  volume,  but  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not  end 
the  historical  writings  of  such  an  agreeable  and  instructive  writer. 

La  Cauoask  Cubraitt. — Mr.  Wilder  informs  us  that  this  currant,  referred  to 
in  our  last  issue,  proves  to  be  identical  with  La  Versaillaise.    Measurements  of  * 
the  size  may  be  found  in  the  24th  volume  of  Hovey's  Magazine,  p.  374.     We 
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regard  these  Urgb  berriee,  liowoyer,  as  exoeptioaal,  flud  not  geaeraL  Under  the 
orduiarj  treatment  leoeivedby  the  carrant,  we  must  adopt  a  lower  standard ;  but 
such  cases  are  notwithstanding  Talnable,  as  showing  what  can  be  done  under  the 
best  culture,  wUoh  we  should  all  aim  at. 

PoLirwoo. — A  fair  correspondent,  writing  some  time  back,  says,  "  Your  an- 
swer to  Francis  Mary  is  amusing.  We  would  suggest  that  the  transformation  you 
propose  should  not  properly  take  place  till  warm  weather,  winter  being  rather  an 
unfavorable  season  for  the  change ;  and  even  the  ladles  should  not  request  it  this 
cold  weather.**  Now  that^s  sensible  and  considerate,  and  we  shall  positively  re- 
fuse to  tum  into  a  Polly  wog  for  the  present,  and  we  hope  the  girls  won't  ask  it, 
for  we  don't  like  to  refbse  them.  Thank  you,  M.,  for  getting  us  out  of  that 
"  wriggle.''  

Ohio  Board  of  Aoricultubs. — ^The  Thirteenth  antmal  fair  of  the  State  Board 
will  be  held  at  Cleveland  on  Tuesday  to  Friday,  the  16th  to  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862.  The  prize  list  is  ample  and  liberal,  and  competition  is  open  to  aU. 
We  hope  they  may  have  a  good  timre.  Information  may  be  obtained  by  applica- 
tion to  J.  H.  KHppart,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

American  Pouolooical  Society. — We  are  indebted  to  President  Wilder  for 
the  following  circular.     We  hope  its  importance  will  not  be  overlooked. 

'*  In  conformity  with  a  Resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  National 
Association,  the  undersi|;ned,  President  thereof,  gives  notice  that  its  Ninth  Session 
will  commence  in  the  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  corner  of 
Washington  and  West  Streets,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  Wednesday,  September 
17th,  1862,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  and  will  continue  for  several  days.  All  Hor- 
ticultural, Pomological,  Agricultural,  and  other  kindred  institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Provinces,  are  invited  to  send  Delegations  as  lai^e  as  they 
may  deem  expedient,  and  all  other  persons  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  Fruits 
are  invited  to  be  present,  and  to  take  seats  in  the  Convention. 

"  The  present  season  promises  to  be  the  most  propitious  for  Fruit  that  has  oc- 
curred for  many  years,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  coming  session,  which  takes 
place  at  the  same  time  with  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  interesting  which  has  ever  been 
held  by  the  Society.  All  the  States  and  Territories  are  urgently  invited  to  be 
present,  by  Delegation,  at  this  meeting,  that  the  amicable  and  social  relations 
which  have  heretofore  existed  between  the  members  of  the  Society  may  be  fos- 
tered and  perpetuated,  and  the  result  of  its  deliberations,  so  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  be  generally  and  widely  difiused. 

*'  Among  the  prominent  subjects  to  be  submitted  at  this  session  will  be  the  Re- 
port of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  revise  tiie  Society's  Catalogue  of 
Fruits,  and  thus  to  ascertain  what  varieties  are  adapted  to  the  different  sections 
and  districts  of  our  country.    Tlie  various  State  and  Local  Committees  who  have 
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not  ftlready  made  their  Reports  on  the  Revision  are,  therefore,  solicited  to  forward 
them  without  further  delay,  to  P.  Barry,  Esq.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chairman  of  said 
Committee.  And  it  is  further  requested,  that  all  other  Reports,  which  are  by  the 
By-Laws  made  returnable  to  the  General  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  now 
deceased,  may  also  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Barry,  as  aforesaid. 

^'  Members  and  Delegates  are  requested  to  contribute  specimens  of  the  Fruits 
best  adapted  to  their  respective  districts ;  to  famish  descriptions  of  the  same, 
their  mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  communicate  whatever  may  aid  in  promoting 
the  objects  of  the  Society  and  the  science  of  American  Pomology. 

*^  Each  contributor  is  requested  to  eome  prepared  with  a  complete  list  of  his  col- 
lection, and  to  present  the  same  with  his  Fruits,  diat  a  Report  of  all  the  varieties 
entered  may  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  .as  soon  as  practicable. 

"  All  persons  desirous  of  becoming  members  can  remit  the  admission  fee  to 
Thomas  P.  James,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Philadelphia,  or  the  President,  at  Boston, 
who  will  furnish  them  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Life  Membership, 
Ten  Dollars  ;  Biennial,  Two  Dollars. 

'^  Packages  of  Fruits  may  be  addressed  as  follows :  '  Amirican  Pomolooical 
Society,  care  of  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  Boston,  Mass.' " 

Ths  Rose  Bug. — Last  year  complaints  were  very  general  in  regard  to  the 
numbers  of  this  beetle.  This  year,  as  &r  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  quite  as  nu- 
merous as  last  year,  especially  in  some  portions  of  New  Jersey.  The  woods  and 
fields  are  alive  with  them,  and  it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  to  see  fifty  or  more 
on  a  single  rose.  Cherry  trees,  in  some  places^  have  been  quite  stripped  of  their 
leaves.  If  this  state  of  things  continues,  Rose  Bug  Societies  will  become  indis- 
p^isable ;  the  sooner  they  are  instituted  the  better.  The  Rose  Bug  is  so  tenacious 
of  life,  that  ordmary  means  Ml  to  effect  its  destruction ;  nothing  seems  to  bo 
really  effectual  but  the  foot,  or  knocking  them  into  hot  water ;  knocking  them 
into  a  "  cocked  hat "  might  do,  but  has  not  been  tried.  Placing  a  sheet  on  the 
ground,  and  jarring  the  tree,  the  same  as  for  the  Curculio,  will  secure  thousands 
of  them,  and  then  the  life  must  be  actually  crushed  out  of  them.  This  does  not 
require  so  much  time  and  labor  as  might  be  supposed.  But  little  good,  however, 
will  result  from  individual  effort,  unless  neighborhoods  dub  together  and  act  unit- 
edly. In  this  way  the  Rose  Bug  nuisance  could  be  subdued  in  a  couple  of  years 
so  as  to  cease  to  be  an  annoyance.  We  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way.  We  simply  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  the  great  increase  of  this  evil, 
not  without  the  hope  that  something  will  be  done  for  its  extirpation.  Action  is 
needed  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  have  cherries,  grapes,  or  fine  roses. 

Ths  Asparagus  Bxbtlk.— lliis  pest,  which  we  saw  on  Long  Island  for  the 
first  time  about  six  years  ago,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bedford,  has  since  worked 
its  way  up  as  fiir  as  Astoria  on  the  north,  nearly  or  quite  destroying  the  Aspara- 
gus  plant  in  its  progress.    Last  spring  (1861)  it  was  seen  at  Washington  Heights, 
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on  New  York  Island,  and  this  ■pring  (1862)  it  had  progreasod  aa  &r  asTMfj 
Hook.  It  is  yerj  destructive  to  the  Asparagus,  eating  it  in  all  stages  of  its  traos- 
formation.  We  have  seen  many  fine  beds  utterly  ruined,  and  in  more  thin  one 
locality  the  culture  of  Asparagus  has  been  abandoned.  We  hare  been  giTing 
some  attention  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  this  beetle,  and  should  be  glad  to  hesr 
from  all  our  readers  who  have  been  troubled  with  it,  our  object  in  this  being  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  its  field  of  operations.  It  is  a  matter  which  deeply  ooncenis 
every  man  who  cultivates  a  bed  of  Asparagus.    The  insect  is  not  native  to  tMs 

country,  but  is  an  importation.      

SiirrH's  Beb  Hrvs. — ^In  answer  to  inquiries,  we  wish  to  state  that  Mr.  HeDrj 
A.  Baker,  of  Dover,  N.  J.,  is  the  agent  fbr  the  Bee  Hive  noticed  in  our  last  Na 

SwBET  Potato  Plants. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Murray,  of  Foster's  Cross- 
ings,  Ohio,  for  a  box  of  Sweet  Potato  plants.  After  their  long  journey,  Aey 
came  to  hand  in  fine  condition,  an  evidence  of  good  packing  as  well  as  good 
plants. 
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Ens.  HoRTiouLTtmisT: — ^Pear  trees  have  winter  killed  in  Southern  Wiseooaiii 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  discourage  setting.  We  are  subject  to  extremes  of  verj 
severe  cold  weather,  the  thermometer  sinking  usually  two  or  three  tames  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  15  to  20  degrees  below  zero,  and  sometimes  d5  to  30  d^rees 
below ;  these  cold  spells  are  interspersed  with  mild,  sunny,  thawing  days.  Do 
you  know,  or  do  any  of  your  contributors  know,  of  any  varieties  of  the  Pear  ^ 
will  endure  these  extremes?  If  so,  you  will  become  the  bene&otors  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  West  by  giving  us  the  names  and  qualities  of  such  varieties.  Works 
on  fruits  do  not  enough  discuss  this  specialty.  J.  C.  S. 

[We  believe  that  in  all  sections  of  our  country  liable  to  extreme  and  sudden 
changes  of  weather,  the  list  of  Pears  must  be  narrowed  down  to  a  very  few. 
In  such  places  none  but  close-grained,  hard-wooded  varieties  can  be  depended 
upon,  such  as  the  Seckel,  Buffam,  Oswego,  and  others.  Protection,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  indispensable ;  and  quite  important,  too,  is  a  low-headed  tree.  To 
treat  this  subject  properly,  would  require  several  pages,  and  these  we  will  verj 
soon  give  to  the  subject.  Our  Western  friends,  however,  may  materially  serve 
each  other  by  sending  in  the  names  of  such  kinds  as  have  best  succeeded  with 
them ;  for,  after  all,  actual  experience  must  finally  decide  the  matter.  All  who 
contemplate  planting  fruit  trees  on  the  prairies  should  at  onee  begin  tlie  planting 
of  belts  of  timber  for  protection ;  its  importance  can  not  be  overrated.  The  too 
rapid  growth  of  the  trees  we  suppose  to  be  another  difficulty,  but  one  not  alto- 
gether beyond  control. — ^Eo.] 
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MxB8B8.  MxAB  A  WooDWARB. — Inclosod  I  Send  specimens  of  insects  that  are 
devastating  our  cherry  trees  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  some  cases  I  have  found  them 
on  apple  trees  also.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  noticed  on  cherry  trees  pre- 
vious to  this  season.  In  some  gardens  the  trees  are  nearly  black  with  them  and 
their  labors.  Yours  truly,  A.  P.  Pkck. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Juns  2,  1862. 

[The  insects  inclosed  are  the.  Black  Aphis,  the  same  that  were  last  year  so  de- 
structive to  grain  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke, 
tobacco  water  applied  with  a  syringe,  the  Gishurst  compound,  and  whale  oil  soap 
applied  in  the  same  way,  will  destroy  them.  These  remedies  are  all  used  in 
the  green-house  with  sure  results ;  but  their  wholesale  application  to  largo  trees 
would  prove  a  great  labor.  We  know  not  how  else,  however,  to  get  rid  of  them 
speodily. — ^Ed.] 

Editors  of  the  Horticulturist: — You  ought  to  come  straight  out  to  old 
Wayne  and  enjoy  our  fruits.  ^'  Seeing  is  believing,'*  and  eating  is  knowing,  and 
I  would  like  to  Iiave  you  know  what  fine  fruit  we  have.  Strawberries  by  the 
bushel ;  a  few  plates  of  those  fine  Burr's  New  Pine  would  make  you,  like  a 
Broadway  omnibus,  at  four  o'clock,  ^'  going  up,  and  all  full  inside."  The  birds 
have  eaten  all  the  May  Bigarreau  Cherries,  but  the  Gov.  Wood  and  Tartarean, 
Black  Eagle,  Elton,  and  Rockport  Bigarreau,  will  soon  be  ripe,  to  be  followed  by 
the  Doolittle,  the  Antwerps,  and  the  Brinokle,  and  the  Lawtons ;  and  chiming^in  to 
the  same  sweet  stomach  strains,  the  music  of  the  apricots  and  peaches  would  &11 
harmoniously  on  the  palate,  the  Seckel  and  the  Fondante  would  play  the  tenor, 
while  the  Easter  Beurre  and  the  Duchess,  will  soon  be  large  enough  for  thorough* 
bass.  Now,  if  you  have  any  music  in  your  large  souls,  coiiie  on,  and  we  will 
moisten  the  ^  thousand  strings  of  your  harp  "  with  some  pure  American  Oporto. 

Lyons,  Juns  16M,  1862.  Yours,  &c.,  Stlvxstxr. 

[The  above  was  not  intended  for  publication,  but  there  is  too  much  dry  humor 
in  it  to  be  lost,  notwithstanding  it  ends  with  a  wet  subject.  We  know  we  ought 
to  go  "straight  out  to  old  Wayne,"  and  would  if  we  could ;  but  as  we  can't  just 
now,  are  we  to  lose  all  those  fine  things,  and  the  music  and  Port  besides  ?  What 
a  Tantalus  you  are,  to  put  in  our  sight,  yet  beyond  our  reach,  such  tempting 
things  as  the  New  Pine,  Gov.  Wood,  Black  Eagle,  Elton,  Brinckle,  Seckel,  Fon- 
dante,  and  pure  Port !  and  this  last  must  be  good  if  made  pure  from  your  grape. 
We  have  now  seen  enough  of  it  to  be  convinoed  of  that.  But  look  out  for  us  till 
we  oome. — ^Ed.] 

Messrs.  Editors, — ^Being  in  a  quandary,  1  appeal  to  you  for  assistance.    In  the 
Spring  of  1861, 1  grafted  a  Delaware  shoot  upon  an  old  Isabella  root.    It  took 
very  well,  but,  unfortunately,  a  contraband  destroyed  it,  and  I  permitted  one  shoot 
from  the  old  root  to  grow.    It  made  about  thirty  feet  of  new  wood.  Wishing  the  i  I 
vine  to  run  on  a  trellis  18  feet  oS,  I  laid  it  down,  covering  about  three  feet  at  the 
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foot  of  the  trellis  with  earth,  and  about  the  same  length  half  way  between  tk 
root  and  trellis ;  leaviog  the  balance  clear  of  the  ground,  in  some  places  perhaps 
a  foot.  I  did  not  bury  the  whole,  for  fear  it  would  decay.  The  buds,  of  coarse, 
have  thrown  up  shoots,  many  of  them  18  inches  high.  So  (ar  I  have  permitted 
them  to  grow. 

I  contemplate  burying  the  whole  vine  this  fall,  cutting  off  the  new  shoots  to  two 
or  three  buds  to  form  roots.  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is ;  did  I  do  right  in 
laying  down  such  a  length  of  new  wood  ?  Would  it  have  injured  the  vine  to  have 
buried  the  whole  1  Would  you  let  the  shoots  grow  or  pinch  them  off  1  WouW 
it  be  better  to  bury  the  vine  1  If  so,  when  ?  The  old  vine  and  root  not  being  in 
the  way  at  all,  and  having  as  many  as  I  have  room  for  besides,  do  you  consider 
the  old  root  any  advantage  to  the  new  vine,  provided  the  buried  part  at  the  trellis 
makes  the  usual  amount  of  roots  ?  Would  you  cut  it  off  or  let  it  stay  ?  If  cut, 
when  ?  Next  fall,  I  intend  moving  another  vine  the  same  way,  and  about  the  same 
distance,  and  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  through  your  valuable  journal.  Do« 
It  injure  the  fruit  to  have  two  varieties  of  vines  on  the  same  trellis,  one  above 
another  ?  A  place  in  your  journal  for  answers  to  these  Questions  will  very  much 
oblige  one  who  has  a  decided  touch  of  the  Graps  Fevbk. 

Dover,  May  ZUt,  1862. 

[There  is  no  necessity  for  laying  down  such  a  length  of  wood ;  two  or  three 
feet  at  the  end  will  fully  answer  the  purpose.  The  shoots  should  be  pinched 
off.  We  would  not  bury  the  vine,  but  cut  it  off  about  four  feet  from  the  end 
where  it  has  rooted,  the  old  root  and  vine,  of  course,  being  removed*  Be  sure, 
however,  that  the  end  has  rooted  nicely  before  you  do  this.  We  do  not  consider 
the  old  root  of  any  advantage  after  the  buried  part  has  become  wall  established, 
and  we  should,  as  remarked  above,  cut  it  off.  It  may  be  done  this  fidl  or  next 
spring,  but  we  should  do  it  this  fall,  and  treat  the  end  as  directed  for  young  vines. 
In  the  other  vine  referred  to,  simply  bury  about  three  feet  of  the  end,  and  allow 
no  shoots  to  grow  in  the  intermediate  space.  It  does  not  injure  the  fruit  to  grow 
two  varieties  on  a  trellis  in  the  manner  alluded  to ;  but  it  does  injure  it  to  grow 
them  this  way  on  an  arbor.  To  be  more  explicit,  if  vines  are  grown  horizontal!/ 
one  above  the  other  on  an  arbor,  the  one  beneath  will  produce  poor  fruit,  whether 
it  be  the  same  kind  or  not. — Eo.] 

Editors  or  tm  Hortioulturist  : — Can  you,  or  any  of  your  oorrespondents, 
tell  me  of  a  remedy  or  e&ctual  means  for  the  destruction  of  the  grasshopper 
where  it  is  not  practicable  to  keep  poultry  1  They  last  summer-  destroyed  seve- 
ral new  and  valuable  evergreens  of  small  size,  and  badly  damaged  olliers. 

Harrisburgh^  June  9,  1862.  E.  Makxiso. 

[We  do  not  know  of  any  effectual  means  of  destroying  grasshc^ppers,  except 
keeping  poultry,  espe(»aUy  a  large  flock  of  turkeys.  Can  any  of  our  readers  hdp 
Mr.  Manning  to  a  remedy  in  tliis  case. — Ed.] 
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OswsQo  Horticultural  Socibtt. — ^There  seems  to  be  a  general  revival  among 
Horticultural  Societies,  and  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times. 
There  is  work  for  them  to  do,  and  they  should  be  up  and  doing  it.  The  Oswego 
Society  has  been  resuscitated,  and  has  entered  upon  an  active  life  again.  Mr. 
Davis,  we  believe,  is  the  moving  spirit,  and  the  Society  is  not  likely  to  die  on  his 
hands.     A  correspondent  speaks  thus  of  it : 

"  Our  Society  collapsed  one  day,  and  lay  dormant  seven  years.  In  1860 — early 
spring — several  of  us  took  hold,  and  resuscitated  it;  gave  a  summer  and  fall  ex- 
hibition, had  good  encouragement,  and  a  fine  show.  This  just  about  paid  expenses. 
In  1861,  w^t  in  again  on  one  show ;  late  frost  and  no  cherries  made  a  bad  look 
for  the  summer  fi^ir ;  out  down  our  prize  list,  and  had  a  '^  bully  *'  fair  in  the  fall. 
Came  out  ahead,  financially. 

'^  We  now  have  a  good  library  and  case  nearly  200  volumes,  and  about  $300 
Targent.  The  library  we  fell  heir  to;  it  belonged  to  the  old  concern.  We 
have  steam  on  now,  although  too  far  off  for  you  to  hear  us  blow.  We  are  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  giving  prizes  in  kind.  Vines,  trees,  rare  seeds,  etc., 
according  to  the  tastes  of  the  exhibitors.  Books  are  not  out  of  the  way.  Will 
consider  on  this  also.    The  library  is  in  my  office." 

Books,  indeed,  are  quite  in  the  way,  and  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  money 
prizes,  which  soon  vanish.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  appropriate  than  a 
bound  volume  of  the  Horticulturist  1  We  hope  you  may  prosper  abundantly 
in  your  good  work. 

Mb.  Editor, — Will  you  oblige  one  of  your  lady  subscribers  by  giving,  some  time 
before  winter,  a  plan  for  making  a  large  window  into  a  kind  of  conservatory  or 
plant  cabinet  ?  I  would  like  to  know  also  how  to  heat  it ;  whether  from  the 
room,  or  by  something  put  inside  of  it,  and  what  plants  to  put  in  it.  Yours,  A . 

[We  wiU  try  to  famish  yon  what  you  want;  but  there  are  so  many  different 
forms  of  windows,  with  such  a  variety  of  exposures,  that  one  plan  would  not  suit 
alL  Each  one  would  require  some  peculiar  modification.  Let  us  know  what 
kind  of  a  window  you  have,  on  whidi  side  of  the  house,  and  all  about  it.  Mr. 
Prosser  ia  now  fitting  up  a  tiny  hot  water  apparatus,  which  we  think  will  be  just 
the  thing  for  supplying  heat  to  windows.  We  purpose  putting  it  in  the  window 
of  a  friend  for  trial,  and  shall  thus  learn  how  well  it  is  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Somedung  of  the  kind  is  very  much  needed ;  something  easy  to  manage,  and  not 
expensive.  We  hope  Mn  Proaser's  will  prove  to  be  the  thing ;  if  not,  somebody 
eke  must  try. — Edu]  

Mb.  p.  B.  Mbad, — Dear  Sir :  I  send  you,  by  express,  a  plant  or  two  of  a 
seedling  Strawberry  (with  the  fruit)  raised  at  this  plaoe,  and  believed  to  possess 
some  qualities  of  unusual  excellence.  They  are  sent  to  you  with  the  respectful 
request  that  you  will  examine  and  report  upon  them  in  the  Horticultubist. 
They  are  called  here  the  ^  BMnson  Seedling.^    They  appear  to  us  to  possess  the 
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following  advantageii :    Ist  Unusual  large  size^  great  firmness,  and  beftutifal  deep 
color.     2d.  Great  vigor  of  growth,  and  known  perfect  hardiness.    3d.  Almoet 
perfect  uprightness  of  stero,  with  such  remarkable  length  as  to  hold  the  fruit  gen*  | 
erally  above  the  leaves,  thus  exposing  them  to  the  influence  of  light  and  sunshiDe^  I 
and  saving  them  from  sand  and  earth,  without  the  necessity  of  using  tan  bark,  or  I 
other  protection.    4th.  They  are  very  prolific,  and  will  withstand  hard  treatmeDt 
better  than  most  kinds  that  we  cultivate.    5th.  Quality  best.  | 

ChiUicothe^  Ohio,  May  31,  1862.  Yours  respectfully,         Hskbt  Bailt.    , 
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[We  regret  to  say  that  the  above  box  of  Strawberries  came  to  hand  in  sacii 
condition,  that  we  were  quite  unable  to  judge  of  their  quality.  Not  a  berry 
could  be  found  that  had  not  begun  to  decay,  and  most  of  them  had  run  together 
in  a  fermented  mass.  Cotton  is  not  a  good  thing  to  pack  Strawberries  in.  If  the 
roots  of  the  plants  had  been  packed  in  dampened  moss,  the  berries  on  them  woald 
have  kept  very  well ;  but  they  were  completely  dried  up.  We  oould  see,  how- 
ever, that  the  plant  was  of  very  robust  habit,  having  a  strong,  upright  stalk,  wiA 
berries  of  a  large  size.  We  should  judge  the  plant  to  be  very  productive.  We 
are  as  much  disappointed  as  Mr.  Baily  can  be,  the  Strawberry  being  one  of  our 
specialties.  We  would  walk  a  long  distance  to  see  your  Strawberries  in  good 
condition. — Ed.] 

. — »»  #•»  ^ . 

AnuLTXRATiON  OF  CoFFKK. — Wo  make  the  following  extract  from  a  report  to 
the  American  Institute  on  tiie  Adulteration  of  Food  in  New  YoA.  There  can 
no  doubt,  that  in  some  instances  the  vilest  substances  are  compounded  with  the 
luxuries,  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  all  our  large  cities ;  in  other  instan. 
ces  comparatively  innocent  articles  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  The  Committee  having  the  subject  of  '  Frauds  *  under  consideration,  finding 
it  too  voluminous  for  one  essay,  propose  to  divide  it  into  compartments — giving 
the  first  to*  Coffee.' 

*'The  tree,  bearing  this  useful  and  world-cherished  berry,  is  said  to  be  indi- 
genous in  Southern  Abyssinia,  growing  like  a  wild  weed  over  the  rocky  sur&oe 
of  the  country.  The  roasted  seed  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial,  hi 
Persia,  as  early  as  A.  D.  875;  in  Arabia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  oentorr, 
and  a  century  later  we  find  it  in  general  use  in  Constantinople.  The  first  oo^ 
house  in  London  was  opened  in  1653,  by  a  Greek  nanoed  Pasqna,  and  twenty 
years  later  it  found  its  way  to  France.  There,  and  in  other  oonntries,  it  is  nov 
the  daily  and  almost  necessary  drink  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  Of  the 
increase  of  the  cultivation  and  export  of  cofiee,  we  may  well  judge  from  the  &ct 
that  the  European  consumpUon  a  few  years  ago  amounted  to  186  nuUioM  of 
pounds,  while  it  takes  600  miUioni  of  pounds  to  supply  the  eofiee^rinking  world  j| 
at  the  present  time. 

^  A  remark  or  two  on  the  ooflbe-tree  may  not  be  uninteresting.    It  delights  in 
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a  dry  soil  and  a  warm  situation,  attains  in  different  countries  the  height  of  eight, 
ten,  and  sometimes  twenty  feet,  bears  a  dark  and  shining  foliage,  and  (under 
favorable  circumstances)  yields  its  fruit  for  twenty  years.  If  used  and  not  abused, 
it  may  be  considered  one  of  '  Heaven's  best  gifls '  to  man. 

^  It  exhilarates,  strengthens,  allays  hunger,  and  imparts  to  the  weary  traveller 
both  comfort  and  repose.  The  genuine  berry  contains  three  valuable  ingredients, 
viz. :  a  volatile  oil,  (produced  in  the  roasting,)  a  variety  of  tannic  acid,  and  the 
substance  called  *  theine,'  or  '  caffeine,'  (which  is  common  to  both  coffee  and  tea.) 
In  this  (as  its  original  state)  it  is  probably  cheaper  than  any  of  its  substitutes, 
wnich  (wanting  these  elements)  are  not  cqfee  at  all;  but,  alas !  it  is  seldom 
allowed  to  stand  on  its  own  merits.  The  desire  to  avoid  the  '  tax,'  (which  makes 
coffee  an  expensive  indulgence,  aided  by  that '  love  of  money '  which  is  the  *  root 
of  many  evils,')  prompts  to  'tricks  of  the  trade,'  beginning  with  those  who  *  cheat 
a  little  to  make  an  honest  living,'  and  ending  with  those  who  cheat  without  visit- 
ings  of  conscience.  From  the  first,  (who  advertise  '  pure  coflfee  at  20  cents  per 
pound,')  you  may  breakfast  on  a  beverage  made  from  five  pounds  of  coffee  and 
two  pounds  of  chickory.  From  the  last,  you  may  be  thankful  if  the  peas  and 
beans  burnt  and  ground  for  your  morning  draught  were  not  discolored  and  spoiled 
before  you  bought  them  as  *  a  genuine  article.' 

"  Frauds  to  an  increasing  extent  are  practiced  on  those  who  buy  ground  spices. 
The  *  mustard,'  so  nicely  boxed  and  labeled,  is  not  mustard  at  all.  In  most  cases 
it  is  the  meal  of  yellow  kiln  dried  eom,  ground  fine  and  flavored  with  cayenne 
pepper.  *  Ginger'  is  often  made  of  similar  ingredients,  with  the  addition  of  some 
of  the  original  article  to  give  it  taste  and  smell.  '  Ground  pepper '  is  frequently 
made  of  pilot-bread  burnt  in  baking,  or  damaged  by  a  long  voyage ;  and  there  is 
one  firm  in  this  city  engaged  in  buying  this  refuse  stuff  from  ships,  and  selling  it 
again  as  *  pepper,'  after  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  genuine  is  mixed  with  it  to 
^  swear  5y.'  To  guard  against  these  impositions,  (or  one  of  them,)  we  propose  to 
re-establish  the  good  old  coffee-mill.  It  will  prove  a  better  guard  against  the 
grocers  than  an  army  of  policemen ;  and  if  you  are  fond  of  prolonging  morning 
reveries,  what  could  be  a  more  agreeable  reminder  of  getting-up  time  than  the 
ooffee-mill  1 

"  The  newspapers  are  now  freely  discussing  substitutes  for  coffee.  Burnt  rye, 
wheat,  barley,  sweet  potatoes,  chestnuts,  acorns,  burnt  bread,  each  has  its  advo- 
cate, and  all  may  answer  for  those  who,  with  limited  sensibilities,  know  not  what 
coffee  is.  Not  one  of  these  articles  will  make  coffee,  and  if  their  merit  is  being 
ckeap^  water  is  cheaper, 

^  The  seeds  and  roots  of  many  West  India  and  Soiith  American  plants  have 

been  introduced  as  substitutes  for  coffee.     The  only  one  we  have  time  to  notice 

is  the  "  Succory,"  "  Chickory,"  or  Wild  Endive,  a  weed  with  large  pale  blue 

S  flowers,  and  having  a  white  tap-root  like  the  parsnip  or  oyster  plant.     This  root 

abounds  in  a  bitter  juice,  whidi  has  led  to  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.     It  is 
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found  to  be  much  improved  by  cultivation,  and  is  now  so  much  used  as  to  have 
become  an  important  crop.  You  may  find  it  growing  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
England,  but  much  more  in  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  France.  It  is  grown  also  in 
parts  of  South  America,  and  its  cultivation  is  being  introduced  into  our  own 
country,  especially  on  Long  Island.  This  root,  when  dried,  roasted,  and  ground, 
so  exactly  resembles  genuine  coffee,  as  to  be  a  first  rate  article  for  adulterating 
purposes,  and  has  now  been  used  so  long  in  that  way  as  to  have  created  a  taste, 
and  there  are  many  people  who  think  they  have  been  cheated,  if  their  coffee  has 
not  the  flavor  given  to  it  by  chickory.  They  have  become  educated  to  like  a 
bitter  coffee.  It  is  now  estimated  that'  France  uses  annually  twelve  millions  of 
pounds,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  the  women  are  regular  chickory-topers. 

**  Some  of  the  ingredients  of  this  weed  bear  a  partial  resemblance  to  those  of  tea 
and  coffee,  but  when  taken  unmixed,  by  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  it  is  disagreeable 
and  nauseous  to  a  high  degree.  The  taste,  however,  is  soon  acquired,  and  as  it 
has  some  strengthening  and  tonic  properties,  it  is  probably  not  injurious  if  taken 
moderately,  but  by  prolonged  and  frequent  use,  it  produces  heart-bums,  cramps 
in  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  acidity  in  the  mouth,  weakness  of  the  limbs, 
trembling,  sleeplessness,  and  a  drunken  cloudiness  of  the  senses. 

"  An  admixture  of  chickory  in  coffee  can  be  detected  by  putting  it  in  cold 
water ;  it  is  soluble,  and  imparts  its  color  to  the  water  in  proportion  to  its  quan- 
tity. The  coffee  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and,  of  course,  gives  it  no  color,  John- 
ston tells  us,  in  his  Chemistry  of  Common  Things,  another  reason  why  the  use  of 
chickory  should  be  avoided  by  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  pure  coffee,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  pure  chickory  is  as  difficult  to  be  met  with  in  the  market,  as  un- 
adulterated coffee.  Venetian  red  is  very  commonly  employed  to  impart  to  the 
chickory  a  true  coffee  color ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  practice  of 
adulteration  extends  itself  from  trade  to  trade.  Tlie  coffee-dealer  adulterates 
his  coffee  with  chickory,  to  increase  his  profits ;  the  chiokory-maker  adulterates 
his  chickory  with  Venetian  red,  to  please  the  eye  of  the  coffee-dealer ;  and,  lastly, 
the  Venetian  red  manufacturer  grinds  up  his  colors  with  brick  dust,  that  by  greater 
cheapness,  and  variety  of  shades,  he  may  secure  the  chickory  trader's  patronage. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  ask  every  housewife  to  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  break  up 
this  nefarious  trade.  Buy  no  more  coffee  ready  ground.  The  pure  article  at  its 
full  price  is  cheaper  than  any  other  mixtures,  no  matter  how  low  the  price  asked. 

"  In  buying  these  ground  mixtures  you  not  only  cheat  yourselves,  but  you  put 
money  into  the  pockets  of  dishonest  dealers  that  you  suppose  goes  towards  pay. 
ing  the  just  and  necessary  tax,  now  required  by  our  government  to  save  itself 
from  threatened  destruction. 

"  If  you  can  not  afford  the  genuine  article,  roast  your  own  rye  or  barley,  or 
drink  milk  or  water,  but  give  no  more  money  for  these  fraudulent  mixtures.** 
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MiJEwsu,  T.  C.  dk  BaoTHBUt  GenoTa,  Ontarto 

OoL,N.Y. 16 

HtLLSB,  0.  B.,  Hortieoltiual  Agent, 4 

Nnw  ToBK  Obssbtsb. 8d  page  of  Oorar. 

Nbw  Sonaui  Pxivbias. 5 

NonoB  TO  Ajdybbvubbs, 1 

Otbh  AiB  0BAra  OuiTirBB,  (a  M.  Saxton,) 0 

VAJumm^  fiJtms  888  Oaaal  Street,  New  York 15 

PXAKOB,  478  Broadway,  New  York 18 

EBAi>TBoorora^88  0edarBi,NawYork. 14 

Staxdabd  MakubBi 8 

SCBAJfAXB  WATBB-HBAnir»OQ..« % 

Tbbib,  upon  Allbx^s  System,  88  Bond  St,  N.  Y. . .    8 

TBOBBUBic»J.K.A0o.,15JQlmBtzMt,N.  Y 15 

and  dth  page  oorer. 

Yahitt  FAiB,166NaaaanSt.,NewYQrk 4 

Wbathbbbd  A^Obsbbvoi;  Hoi  Water  Apparatoa,.  18 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


».  4>»  4^ 


Hereafter  tBe    AdTertising   Pages  of  the  "Horticulturist"  will  be  set  up  In  double 
oolmnos,  oceapying  together  an  iuereased  width  of  space,  tind  the  CoMh  Temu  for  adrerdslQ 
wlU  be  Tks  Cknib  per  line  for  each  and  every  insertion. 

Ijidex  and  Cover  Pages  Fjrruui  Cnm  a  Una  for  each  inseriloo. 

AdY«rtia€iii<oU  will  be  set  up  in  Unes  full  width  of  page,.if  direoted,  at  the  same  proper- 
lionate  priee. 

AdTertisements  must  be  sent  in  by  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month,  to  secure  insertion. 

A  discount  of  40  per  cent  will  be  made  to  those  who  advertise  by  the  year. 

» 

Address  invariably.    HEAD  ft  WOODWAED,  Publiflhen  of  the  Hortieiiltazift, 

37  9azk  Bow,  New  Trk. 


CHARLES  DVGOm,  ARCHIXECX9 

082  BBOAOWAT,  BEW  TOBX.  m. 

DwIgM  and  Ptoni  for  all  dcwrtptioo  of  Bnildingi  earefdlly  prepared  with  tb«  nint^mj 
■Mdfieation*  and  working  Drawings,  and  reliable  eetinatea  of  eost. 


A  eal  is  soUeltsd  to  sxanbis  Btersoseople  Tlews,  Drswlnp  sod  PUns  of  boaiss  creetsd  ftOA  mr  Sssb^  la 
\  ihcet  tritli  Six  I>«»lgns  eDfrsTsd  aod  priatsi  la  tbs  lame  stfls  ss  ths  one  pabllihsd  btto 
of  the  Hoanoni way  wiU,  on  appUsatton  be  flsnrardsd  fratis  to  any  party  o 
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STEAM  &  WATEE-HEATISG  CO., 


FOB 


Warming  and  Ventilating 


PRIVATE  BESIBBV0B8, 

8T0BBB,  OHUBGHES, 

*     SCHOOL  HOirSES,  HOSPITALS, 

PUBLIC  BVILBIHOS, 

GBEEH-HOUSBS, 

GBAPBBIBS,  ETC., 


Uin>EB 

LETTBBS  PATEVT 

or  ns 

UBITBD  8TATB8 

rom 

WABHnrO  ABB  VEBTILAIIIS. 


»■     #  »  »     .^ 


The  entire  appantos  U  rituated  in  the  baaemeot,  and  the  air  received  in  the  apparatus  to  be  wanied 
through  registerL 
The  heat  of  this  apparataa  i»  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wanning  of  Oreen-honaec  and  Gomerratories. 

C.  E  MULEE'S  Hortioaltiiral  Ageooy,  6S4  Broadwit7i  Haw  York,  i«  exeiodveir  wanMd 

with  this  apparataa,  and  shows  an  innnmerable  variety  of  the  most  choice  plants  ilonriahing  nnder  At 
genial  warmth  of  GOLI^S  UNION  HEATER. 

This  apparatus,  from  its  peenliar  constrtietion,  is  the  only  one  that  warms  without  TitiatiDg  the  ftir> 

The  TTnlon  Boiler  is  tested  to  bear  any  amount  of  pressore  required  to  tbo  square  in<^  though  as« 
pound  pressure  is  all  that  is  ever  used,  and  from  its  peculiar  construction  renders  this  Heater  saperior 
to  all  others  in  point  of  safety. 

It  cannot  be  injured  from  the  effect  of  steam,  but  if  accidents  should  otherwise  occur,  the  apparatus 
need  not  be  stopped  tOr  repair  Injury. 

Pamphlets  containing  ftill  descriptdoos  of  this  Heater  furnished  at  the  Main  OflSce  of  the  Coospaoj, 

Na  634  Broadway,  New  York. 

THOMAS  F.  BRINSMADE,  Agent 


REFERENCES. 


Thomas  Broou,  UaRemsen  St,  BoroUyn. 

W.  K.  Browh,  IL  D.,  '78  Montague  St,  tfrooUyn. 

Giot  fi.  Aaoua,  86  Oonoord  St,  Brooklyn. 

Gso.  G.  BmarBTT,  Editor  of  Brooklyn  Daily  Timet. 

Public  School,  No  11,  Washington  At.,  Brooklyn. 

EninmD  Blunt,  cor.  Burling  SUp  A  Front  St, 

New  Tork. 
Mr.  Pabb,  M  Beaver'St,  A  88  Henry  St,  Brooklyn. 
RioBABD  Wabbbi,  1  Wcst  16th  St,  New  Tork. 


Mr.  PisHSB,  SI  Second  Place,  BfCKitlyii,  and  $4 

Wall  St.  New  York. 
JoBir  G.  Pabrb,  Bemn,  V.J, 

A.  v.  Stout,  118  ^ladison  ATenoe,  ir«lr  Tork. 
Dr.  Pabmlt  a  Son,  1  Boni  St 

Gio.  A.  HoTT,  Pennsylrania  Goal  Go. 

B.  W.  Clabk,  Banker,  Philadelphia, 
EnwABo  Sbqtkh,  Philadelphia. 
ELuaxoir  Pbbot,  Philadelphia. 
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RHODES?  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


-»i   ^  •»■  <# 


THE  STANDARD  MANURE. 


"  RHODES,"  the  long  established  and  well  known  mannre  in  the  American  market,  is  manu&etnred 
coder  tiM  immediate  saperYidoD  of  the  regularly  educated  chemists,  Robert  B.  Potts  and  Rned^Riok  Elett 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  who  manafkcture  solely  for 

OfTICB  AJSFD  VAKSXOOHS,  Vo.  82  SOUtH   8IBEET,  BALTIXOBE. 

Pronannoed  by  Professpn  John^onand  lie^g,  also  by  Dr.  Evan  Pngli, 

THE  BEST  AMERICAN  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 

{jhtaranteed  Pure  and  Free  from  Adulteration, 
Agriealtomta  and  Dealers  can  procare  supplies  of 

Oeneral  Agent  for  New  Torh  and  New  England^ 
97  PEASL  8TSEET,  HEAR  HAHOVEB  SQUA&B,  HEW  TORK 

Send  Ibr  areolars  giying  directions  for  using  RHODES'  SUPERPHOSPHATK  Agrieiatoril  Sooietles 
and  Editors  of  Agricnltural  Jooroals  will  please  send  for  an  order  for  a  bag,  to  be  delivered  by  any  dealer  for 
ezperimeots,  Jrte  of  ekarffe,  June,  July  ^  Aug. 

DENTISTRY. 


6  BOND  STREET,  neax  Broadway, 

Perform  every  branch  of  Dc^ntistry  in  the  most  scientific  manner.  Teeth  extracted  under  the 
ChtmicaUy  Purified  ChUtroform^  mth^ui  pain  or  danger.  Beautiful  sets  from  $10  to  $26.  Gold 
fillings  from  $1  to  $8,  warranted ;  Bone  and  Amalgam  60  ots.  to  $1.  Children's  Teeth  attended 
to  and  regulated  in  the  most  careful  and  economical .  manner.  Sensitive  teeth  treated  and 
filled  without  pain. 

Refers  to  Drs.  J.  0.  Pond,  W.  N.  Gxlghust,  J.  Wovnn,  Z.  a  Wxbb,  and  Rev.  Dxi.  Iiaao  Ywm- 
siBy  JoxL  Passjeb,  and  8.  Bubchabd.  Apr.  amo. 

TEETH 

XJpon  u^Lllen's   System, 

<UM  B>  OBTAimD  AT 

No.  22  BOND  BTBEET,  NEW  TOBK. 

^y  HUB  method  the  TEETH,  GUMS,  ROOF,  and  RUGiB  of  the  mouth  are  afftratfaMly 
m|ig<iwit8d,  reflecting  those  daUcftte  tinte,  shades,  and  forms  peculhir  to  tiie  natural  orpnt, 
thus  conoeatingftoni  the  observer  the  human  i^enay  in  forming  than.  This  we  positiv^ 
^eooraplishf  as  evinced  by  our  numerous  patrons.  The  natural  expression  of  the  mouth 
and  crainal  contour  of  the  fooe  can  also  be  restored,  which  r^uvenates  the  waning  cheek. 
^.  A  descriptive  pamj^et  may  be  obtained  by  addiwamgDRSL  J.  ALI^ 

]|ar.«l> 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


THB 


SIXTH    VOLUlwlES 


WILL  OOXKEHCE  JVLT  6ih,  1B62. 

As  we  have  dedded  upon  dSeconUnuiiig  Prenians 
we  shall  make  an  abatement  in  our  terms  by  mail,  put- 
ting the  difference  in  the  pookeU  of  our  Subscribers 
tftd  hereafter  our  terms  will  be  as  follows : 

To  Mail  Snbseribers  one  year  in  advance,  -  $2  00 
"  Subecribersin  Kew  York  aty,  et«.,  delivered 

by  Carrier, 8  00 

Five  Copies  to  Club  by  Mail,  and  One  Copy  extra 

to  Agent, 10  00 

Single  Numbers, ^ 

Among  the  regular  contributors  to  Vahitt  Faib  for 
Sixth  Volume : 


C.  B.  MILLER, 

FOBKIOH  AND  A1IBBICA.H 

HOBTICULTUBAL  AGEHT 

AXD 

COMMISSION    MERCHANT, 

■ZHIBITIOIf   ASD  BAUB  BOOMS, 
63f  BBOAD^^AT,  near  Bleeeker  %L,  Hew  T«t 

ALL  Koros  or 
FLAJm,  Tmm%  PLOWBBB,  ^e. ;  XROW,  WIBB  AMt> 

mxnmo  wobx;  pmavoat.  bkoubh  ^  aubbi-  . 

OAH  HOBTIOULTOHAL  aX.AS8;  HEW  Ajn> 

mmoTas  bbatbrb  ;  fobbkv  mmu 

A|fT|WT<jAW  HOSTIOXJX«T0RAX> 
dOOU,  FBBZODIOALS. 

All  persons  having  New,  Bare,  or  Seedling  PUou. 
Prults»  Flowers,  or  HortWnltniral  Norelties^  to  intpodset. 
will  find  this  one  of  the  best  methods  of  bringiog  ^ea 
before  the  public 

All  orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  thing  ifl  <-^ 
Hortlonltural  way  will  reeelTetlie  peraooftl  arteatks 
of  the  Proprietor. 


-  Asmros  Waxd,  the  Showman,  will  appear. 

MoAromi  will  carry  on  the  War  in  Secesnia  and  per- 
form prodigies  of  yalor  on  paper. 

EtHAir  Spikb,  a  new  and  abining  light  will  coruscate 
occasionally. 

Pkblkt  C.  Tuokxb  will  oonUnue  to  give  his  quaint 
Tiews  upon  men  and  things,  and  many  others  equally 
good.  All  of  these  writers  have  been  specially  engaged 
to  write  solely  for  Vamitt  Faib. 

In  addition  thereto,  our  columns  will  be  graced  as 
before  with  Original  Engravings  by  our  unaf^roacb- 
able  Artists,  and  sparkle  as  usual  with  the  Wit  and  Hu- 
mor of  oar  numerooB  corps  of  Jesters  and  Philosophers. 

Postmasters  and  others  will  oblige  us  by  acting  as 
agents.  If  preferred,  agent  may  retain  |1  for  commi?. 
lion  on  Club  of  Five,  instead  of  getting  extra  copy. 

Specimen  Copy  sent  to  order  free. 

Subscribers  in  Canada  and  British  Provinces  must 
remit  Bfty  Cents  extra  for  postege. 

Remittences  must  be  made  in  Gold,  New  York,  Bast- 
em  Currency,  or  ITniUd  Sutes  Notes  at  1^  York  Par 
Seal  all  letters  securely,  and  address  plainly  to 

LOVZB  H.  8IBPEBH8, 

PMi*k$r  for  PropfuUn, 
July.  116  Namav  Sxbsr,  New  York. 


LONG    ISLAND   POTTERY, 

Drain  &  Water  Pipe  Manufiactcrar, 

ANJ>  THSRRA.  OOTXA.  TV"OBK3. 
NORTH  SEVENTH   ST.,  WILUAMSBOBCM. 

I>KPOTs:  278  Pearl  St.,yew  York,  om^  7  Oo^irt  Stmi 
BroMyn, 
Drain  Pipes,  for  conveyance  of  water  fr«n  reeer 
▼oirs,  springs,  ponds  and  ranis-4aso  for  Sew«»g^ 
Adds,  Hot4iir,  etc..  possessing  a  noo-redaiang  pr«©rr 
superior  to  iron,  and  warranted  indestmctiWe.  S^i^^ 
Land  Drain  TOes.  for  agricuHural  drainage ;  PUis  is 
OmamenUl  Chimney  Tops,  (American  and  Import^! 
Garden  Vases,  Fountains  and  SUtuary;  Oven.  )U 
GreenHouse  and  Flooring  Tile*;  Flowwr  Fo4s»  Fb 
Bricks,  Fire  CUy.  Plaster  Paris,  Cement.  Wat«  C<^^ 
and  Filters;  Bath  Bricks,  Ac 

ESWABS  H.  QVIH,  Haaii&etiiTer 

^^OoodMeartffdly packed  ondMpptd  to««  r«^ 
i,ftk€€4mnir$.  J»'5 


A  cdngle  maHi  30   yean  « 

age,  employed  in  the  best  nurseries  in  Uie  eapsct 
foreman  andprt^wgator  of  In-door  and  out^door  i^' 
desboB  to  make  aifasgements  with  pacties  deMv*-- 
take  adyantage  of  fab  abiliciea. 
References  glyen  by  PAB80H8AC0.. 

Flv9Hi]ia,I..L>  ^ 
Whore  address  A.  B.  ^ 
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A  PKACnCAL  TR*ATI*K  OS  *BB 

Gkffden  and  Yia^^aid  Culture 


AVD  TBB  KAHT7FAOTX7BB,  OF 

DOMESTIC    WINE. 

l>«fl!giied  for  the  use  of  AMATEURS  and  othen  in  the 

HOBTHEBH  AID  KIDSLE  STATES. 

rSOfTOBLT  ILLOBnLATKDWITH  HKW  SNORATWOA  IBOV  OABB- 
{VULLT  CXBCVTSD  DI8I0II8,  TEMWICD  BT  DIBICT  PRACnCB. 

BY  JOHlsr  PHIN. 

Aunxm.  or 

**MAt  oa  om  Ais  asAFs  ccltubb,^  to  wnos  wab  awaunbd 
TMM  wtan  niMHTM  or  tbi  ammmwam  nmirvrm. 

To  which  is  added  ft  Selection  of 

XzaoipleB  of  Amenotai  Vineyaxd  Praottee, 

And  a  Osrefany  Prq>ftred  DeteilptioQ  of  the  Celebrated 
THOMBB7  B7STBM  OF  GBAFB  OUIiTUBB. 

All  the  works  on  the  eulture  of  the  Orape  which  have 
been  hitherto  wiitten,  haire  been  devoted  ehi<<ly»  either 
to  ita  eultare  under  glass  or  to  Vineyards  tt  the  South. 
There  ia  none,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  exclusive- 
1t  devoted  to  the  eulture  of  the  Qrape  in  the  open  air  in 
the  North.  That  this  will  eyentualiy  beconiA,  even  in 
this  latitade,  an  extenUTO  branch  of  businefle,  we  have 
DO  doubt;  for  there  are  few  objects  of  cultivation  more 
DToiiteMe  than  the  Orape  Vine.  |1600  per  sere  have 
been  realiaed  from  its  culture  on  the  large  scale ;  and 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers*  Society  of 
Western  Kew  York,  none  reported  a  lees  profit  than 
$600  per  acre. 

But  beridea  this,  no  one,  having  even  a  few  square 
feet  of  greund,  sboald  be  without  a  Grape  Vine.  If  the 
eoil,  aspect  and  exposure  be  good,  a  generous  return  of 
luseious  fruit  may  be  expected  for  a  very  trifling  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money.  If  the  conditions  be 
otherwise,  stil!.  by  care,  a  tolerable  crop  of  Grapes  may 
be  obtained  even  in  very  unCsvorahle  eireumstanoea, 
and  no  fruit  tree  yields  so  quickly  and  so  abundantly 
as  the  Vine. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  tliose  who  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  inducements,  the  above  work  has  been 
prepared.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  full  and  simple 
directions  on  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  laid  down 
in  saeb  a  manner  that  no  one  can  fiil  to  nndervtand 
them. 

PBIOB  ONE  DOIiIiAJL 

Sent  free  of  Postage  on  Receipt  of  Prick. 

Every  person  who  has  a  Grape  Vine,  should  own  this 
Book. 

Address  fi.  H.  SAZTOVi 

Agricultural  Book  Pvblialier, 
Jn«,jQ^,*Aar  ^^B^  YORK. 


Arcbiteotore, 

Landioape  Oardening, 
Ornaaneiital  Planting, 
Hot  and  Gk)ld  Graperies, 
Hortioaltaral  Bnildingii 


Plana  ftir  ImproYeBMnt  and  Planting, 
Estate  Haps, 
Linear  and  Topographical  Surveys, 
Artistioal  and  Mechanical  Drafting. 

PETER  R  MEAD  k  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

ArehUeeiiy  OhU  Enginun^  d  Landioape  Oardenen^ 

87  Park  Rw.  New  York, 
Are  prepared  to  execute  promptly  all  oommisslons 
eonneeted  with  the  improvement  of  Ooontey  Pkaes, 
and  to  Ikmish  reliable  tstiastes  of  the  cost,  at  rates  at 
which  they  are  prepared  to  contract  tor  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  work. 


CAMELLIA  STOCKS. 

5000  Oameina  Stocks,  three  jears  old  plants^  suit- 
able  for  inarching  the  present  season,  at  $10  per  hun- 
dred. 

Address      ROBERT  EALXIDAY, 

yurteryman  and  FloriMt, 
July  St  BALTIMORE,  Md. 


NEW  DOUBLE  PETUHIA 

"  GBNERAZi  MoCLBLLAN." 

A  Seedling  raised  by  JOHN  CADIOSS  of  Flushing, 
UI. 

The  largest  and  best  double  one  ever  produced,  of  a 
deep  rich  rose  color,  mottled  with  pore  white,  strong, 
vigorous  growth,  and  profuse  bloomer.  Special  prem- 
iums were  awarded  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn 
Hortieultarai  Sodety,  and  all  others  places  where  ex- 
hibited.** 

PlanUforSsleat     ^  €L  JIMIUUDIV 

Nttw  HorHcidhtnd  Agmesf^ 
Julj  684  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
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E.    3D.    ID -A.  VIS' 


».  ^  •  •  ■# 


The  AboT«  iMTliig  iMen  tMtod  for  the  Uet  Three 
Teen  for  SttHag  OIm  in  AqouU,  Md  given  the 
beet  latlifiMtioD,  U  now  been  nted  exteni&Tely  for 
Setting  GUm  upon  Oreen-honses,  and  Sky  I^ighta.  One 
poand  will  set  as  mneh  QIam  as  four  of  putty ;  will 
not  emek,  nor  detve  firom  the  glAM,  meUl,  or  wood, 
And  will  remein  Water-Tighk  TbU  artiole  will  be  Af- 
forded AS  cheep  as  Pntty,  tAking  into  connderation  the 
Amoont  reqidred  to  aet  gleaa,  and  will  do  the  work 
mneh  better. 

It  ii  the  Cement  referred  to  by  the  Editor  of  the 
HoriienUmritlL 

MAnnfiMtvred  by 

R  D.  DAVIS) 

58  Fidton  Street,  Hew  Tork. 


Kew  Haven,  Augnat  29,  1860. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Datu; 

The  Oreen-honae  yon  glazed  for  me  laat  summer 
*with  your  Aquaria  Cement,  has  proved  altogether 
satisfaetory. 

The  Winter^  Froat  nor  Bnmmer^a  Snn  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  it  It  stands  now  as  firm  and  water- 
tight, as  when  first  set.  I  would  recommend  it  to 
others  as  being  the  best  material  for  glasing  green- 
houses eyer  diseoTcred. 

ROBERT  YEITCH, 

New  Haven. 


NATIONAI. 

Agricultural  Warehouse, 

97  COVRTLANB  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


HAINES  AND  FELL, 


Also  on  hand  and  made  to  order, 

AQUARIA 

of  various  sizes,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

A  large  assortment  of  XIBH,  of  all  kinds,  at  Whole- 
sale and  Retail,  irith  PLANTS  for  Stocking  the 
Aquaria. 

Aqimria  Sefaind  at  Short  Votioe, 

BT  E.  D.  DAVIS. 


TREDWELL  AND  PELL. 

BENJ.  HADTEB,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  06DES  PELU 

Flushing,  L.  L 

Onr  Store  in  Fultmi  Street  hsTsig  beea  desbvf  ed 
by  fin,  we  have  ranofved  to  27  Court  land  ^ze^ 
where  we  dMU  ofter  to  the  trodf  and  the  pdiiic 
genenJIy,  an  entirdy  new  stodc  of  Agriealtanl  Im- 
plements and  MachineB  of  the  best  and  most  ^- 
prored  patmti, 

Onr  asBortmeni  of  Gardmer'9  S  Mariktdtmiti^ 
Took  will  be  complete. 

We  win  fin  orders  ibr  the  beet  FertQkenvmJ^ 


We  haye  connected  with  oor  bosmefls  a  depart- 
ment for  the  Sale  of  Garden,  Field,  IMt  and 
.f!2bf0er&MZf  in  great  Tiriety  and  of  the  best  qaalitf> 

We  ^tMiran^  that  oor  seeds  shall  be  trae  to  name. 
and  eqoal  in  qoality  to  ttie  best,  and  at  modente 
prices. 

We  shall  keep  for  Sale  the  best  Books  upon  ^^ns- 
inff,  gardening,  h&rHcuUure,  or/rm$ffremnf,if(. 
at  publishers*  prices. 

We  win  m  erdoB  for  hooded  Stadt—hemi. 
cattle,  sheep,  emine,  ete. 

Also,  JPVtttf  and  Omamedtal  Tnee  of  erery  <i^ 
scription. 

MerehanU  and  Ibrmeri  wiD  find  it  to  their  id 
Tantage  to  call  and  examine  oor  stodL  before  F^ 
diasing  elsewhere. 

27  OOURTLAND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Mch.St 
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>   BRUOE'S 

A  BUFSBtOE  AXnCUt  VOB 

[  The  Farm  and  the  Garden,  the  Orchard  and  the 
Vineyard,  and  Plants  generally. 

This  article  has  been  in  use  in  Canada,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  portions  of  the 
United  States,  for  several  years  past ;  and  the  demand  for  it  has  increased  so  large- 
ly, that  the  Proprietors  have  been  induced  to  establish  a  new  factory  at 

Constable  Point,  Vew  Jersey, 

and  will  hereafter  be  able  to  meet  promptly  all  deneiaads.  This  manure  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Montreal,  in  1860,  m  ihe  form  of  a 
Silver  AfedaL  We  have  also  testimonials  from  various  intelligent  person  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  who  have  given  it  a  trial  during  thtl  pASt 
five  years.  For  grass  lands,  lawns,  com,  grain,  fruits,  etc.,  it  has  a  special  value  ; 
unlike  some  other  manures,  its  effects  are  not  temporary,  but  it  leaves  the  soil 
permanently  improved.  The  proprietors  pledge  themselves  to  preserve  its  purity, 
and  to  make  it  of  a  uniform  character  throughout,  and  always  equal  to  the  sam- 
ples heretofore  sent  out 

Directions  for  use  furnished  with  each  parcel.    Send  for  a  Circular. 


PRICE, 
$40  per  ton ;  $4  per  barrel  of  200  lbs.,  and  $1  per  bag  of  26  lbs., 

DBLIVBBBD  III  KBW   TORK. 

Factory  at  Oozurtable  Point|  New  Jeney,  opposite  New^Brighton. 
Send  orders  to 

O.  W.  VAN  DOREN, 

Mar.  ISL  26  Faxk  Bow,  New  York. 
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Clioice  New  Books. 

Suburban  Pftrks  and  Gardens  of  Paris—for  laying  oiit»  Ae^  drawn  to  a  seale,  60  CoVd  Fl'tl 
"  Houses  "  Pl*n%  ite.,  "  "  50        " 

Connjtry  Houses,  Villas,  Ont-bnildings,  ftc ,  near  Paris,  great  variety,  loo 

City  ftn^  Ooontry  Cktrdens  of  England— ^y  J*  C.  Loodoo— «e7etal  huDdred  BngraTings. 

Landscape  Gardening  by  Downing,  London,  Repton,  Oilpin,  and  others. 

Book  of  the  Garden,  by  Charles  Melntosh — 6  vola. — splendid  work. 
Vorih  American  Sylva,  by  Micliaaz  A  Nattsll.  S  toIs.,  Colored  Plates. 
ArbOMtnai  et  FrotioetnnL,  hy  J.  C.  London— 4  vols. — each  of  Text  and  Plates. 

Encyclopedias  of  Plants,  Gardening,  ftc.,  by  J.  C.  London. 

Beautiftll  Leaved  Plants — History,  cuiturs,  propagation,  Ac.    60  Colored  Plates. 

Sose  Garden,  by  Wm.  Paul,     "         «  **         "     is 

"     Annuals,"  *'  "  "  of  new  Tarietiesi    4 

"     Amateur's  Guide,  by  Thomas  Rivers,        *'  «  ^th  Edition. 

KustiC  Adornment  for  Homes  of  Taste,  full  directions  for  the  management  of  the 
Aquariaa,  WardUtn  and  -Prcpagaiing  Cant,  Room  PUmtt,  Garden,  dc 

Garden  Payorites,  History,  Culture,  Propagation,  Ac.    Colored  Plates  and  EDgravings. 

Flowers  and  Plants — Culture  of,  by  Geo.  Olenny — standard  work  on  this  sobjeet 

Plower  Cktrden  and  Greenhouse,  ftill  directions  for  managing. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables,  "      " 

Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants,     "  for  Exhibition— etandard, 

"  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  " 

Okoiee  Garden  Flowers,  by  Jas.  Andrews— Culture,  Ac.    12  Colored  Plates. 

Every  Lady's  Guide  to  her  own  Green-house— full  direcUons — Colored  Plates. 

In-Door  Plants—bow  to  grow  them — ^best  mode  and  varietiesi  " 

Wnd  Flowers— EBatory,  varieties,  and  bow  to  gather  them.  " 

Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers,  by  Lady  WUkinson— use*,  legends,  Ac. 

Wild  Flowers  of  England— Rev.  Toyas,  "        "       «    12     " 

Ferns,  Kosses,  fto.,  by  Thomas  Moore — Culture,  Ac.  22       " 

Orehid  Man^llfc^l,  by  Appleby.  **        yarieties»  Ac.    Illustrated* 

"        Grower's  Kanual,  by  WilUams— description  of  260  plants.     Colored  Plates. 
Pazton'S  Botanical  Dictionary — ^Hi^tory,  Culture,  Ac.,  of  all  known  plants. 
Cordon  Training  of  Fruit  Trees — ^fuU  directions  for  the  most  snccesslul  plan. 

Peach  and  Hectarine  and  Strawberry  culture,  for  outdoor  and  in-door  growing. 

Xiniature  Fruit  Garden,  by  T.  Rivers,    pyramidal  and  Bush  trees,  and  root  pruning. 
Town  Gkutden — ^bow  to  manage — what  to  plant — ^how  to  plant,  and  when  to  plant 
Wardian  Cases — fall  description  of  them  by  the  originator,  Dr.  K.  B.  Ward. 
Aauaria — Bird»,  Beet,  JiueeU,  MineraUt  Shellt,  Ae, 

All  the  New  and  Standard  Works  on  all  subjects  for  the  Oitif,  the  Country,  and  the  Sea-sidt, 
AM  the  new  Foreiffn  and  American  hooh$  received  as  $oon  oi  iemed. 

Subscriptions  received  for  French,  English,  and  American  P£biodical£.  Specimen  copies  can 
be  seen,  new  oa  ou>  works  obtained  or  imported  to  order,  books,  maoacinbb,  etc.,  bound^ 
CARDS,  omouLAas,  no.,  primtkd.    Catalogues  of  Foreign  and  American  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

Agent  for  the  Sale  of  Chamberlain's  Patent  KOSS  Baskets  for  growing  Plants,  Fruits, 
and  Flowen — the  greatest  novelty  of  the  day. 

Also  for  Ebeiliardt's  Patent  Ketallic  Flower  Pots,  Fern  Cases,  Hanging  Bask- 

etS|  Propagating  Cases,  dec.,  beautifully  ornamented  in  imitation  of  French  China. 

Orders  received  for  all  kinds  of  choice  Tree»,  Plants,  Bhrubt,  J^htit-irBes,  FifiM.  JPtouurt, 
Seeda,  Ac.,  from  the  best  Nurseries  and  Florists. 

C.  &  HILLEB,  Hortioultoral  Agency, 

\  Ko.  684  BROADWAY,  KKW  YOBK. 
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CEMENT  ROOFING. 


GUHA 
CEMENT 


^S^V^C^SS3«.V^ 


BOOriNOlBVM. 
ftauwiAWATtt 

K«ofr«fAUklad«. 
n«  lOTl    to  all 


Bri"-** 


wlUi  ftdl  A\' 


JOHKB  Bt  CBOSXilDY, 

■OU  IIAirVfACHTBKM. 

78  WILLIAM  STRBETT, 

(OOBNW  UBIBTT  fH.\ 

K£W  YORK. 

Brad  for  •fllnater. 


PERCHA 
ROOFING. 


JOHNS  &>   OR-OSLEY'S 

DIPROVBD 

GUTTA  PERCHA  CEMNET  ROOFING, 

Has  be«n  thoroughly  tested  in  New  Yoik  City,  and  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
West  Indies,  and  Central  and  South  America,  on  buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  has  proTed  to  be 
the  Cheapest  and  Most  Durably  Roofing  in  use ;  it  is  in  every  respect  a  Fire,  Water,  Weather 
and  Time  Proof  covering  of  Roofs  of  all  Kinds.  The  cost  is  only  one-half  that  of  tin,  and  it 
is  twiee  as  durable.  It  haa  been  approved  by  the  (Jnited  States  GovernnDent,  and  applied  to 
public  bnildingB  generally. 

LIQUID  GUTTA  PERCHA  CEMENT, 

For  Coatiog  Metals  of  all  kinds  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  for  preserr* 
)ng  and  Repairing  Metal  roofs  of  all  kinds. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BARREL. 

This  eementis  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  preserratton  t>f  Iron  Railings,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Safes 
Afrricnltural  Inaplements,  ic. ;  also  for  general  Manufacturers'  use. 

The  materials  are  shipped  with  full  printed  directions  for  application^  ready  for  use,  and  can 
be  applied  by  any  one.  No  heat  is  required  in  making  application. 

Full  descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices  will  be  furnisTyea  on  application.    Agents  wanted. 

JOHNS  &  CROSLEY,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale  WardioiiBe,  78  William  Street,  {Cor.  Liberty^ 

NaW  YORK. 

JOHNS  *  CROSLEY,  SOLE*  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AUTRMCAK  C£M£M  &LW&, 

THE  STRONGEST  GLUE  IN  THE  WORLD 

'^ozi  os2id:s2cmxTGi> 

r.'WOOl).  ItSATHBB.  OI.A88,  CHINA,   MAJBBI.B.  POBGBXiAZN,  AIiABABTBB.  1 

OOBAIf,  BTO.,  ETC. 
Is  the  only  article  of  the  kind  ^ver  produced  whieh  will  stand  water. 

7S  ^Wmieim  St,,  New  "york. 

pr  Twen^-five  Gents  per  Bottle— For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  and  Storekeepers  generally 
tfaroagboQt  the  ooantry.    Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Mm:..  181. 


THE  HORTICULTURIST, 


AND 


Jonrnal  of  Eural  ^rt  anir  Caste. 


»*  •  • »  <g 


PETER  B.  MEAD  AND  GEO.  B.'WOODWARI> 

HDZTORB   AND   PROFRZBTOR8, 


TSxxnerjmtn,  Seedimeo,  HorUta,  Qardeoen,  aod  Dealers  la  Agiieulinnl  and  HortienltarAl 
Implementa,  Heating  Apparatnt»  Qarden  Omamento,  Water- Worki^  Anhiteetnral  Snppfia^ 
ete.,  etc.,  will  find  the  adTerUslng  pages  of  the  Homxcultobist  the  cheapest  and  most  certain 
form  of  brln^g  their  artieles  to  the  notice  of  the  mral  pnbUou  Its  long-estabUabed  and  well- 
known  reputation ;  lis  large  and  rapidly  increaring  cirenlation ;  the  well-known  alrfHty  of  its 
contributors;  its  high  eharaeter,  superior  paper,  handsome  Ulnstrations,  and  typograpldeal 
excellence,  combine  to  give  it  the  foremost  podtion  among  all  the  issues  of  the  HortienHoral 
>re88. 

ADVERTISING  TERMS- 

O119  page,  one  inserticxn,  $10  00. 

One  page,  three  insertionii St5  00. 

One  page,  nx  insertions,    ; 46  00. 

One  page,  twelve  iniertiQiis, 80  00. 

One  page  on  Cover,  eaoh  inaertiany IB  00. 

JhXfaind  quarter pagei  in  the  Mme proportion^  ZesB  than  a  quarter  itfapaqe  15  emJU 
%  Unefor  each  ineertian^  esooept  on  e(m&t. 

Advertisements  should  b^  sent  in  promptly  by  the  SOth  of  each  month  preceding  intended 
I  «bllcaUon ;  those  received- first  huve  the  preference  for  position.  , 

BOTAMIOAL  KAWBI  MUST  BS  TSBT  UBOOLT  WBXmzr. 

Please  mark  on  the  manuscript  about  the  space  wished  for,  And  the  number  of  insertions 

IVaniLiuC  advertisements  cash  in  advance;  all  other  billa are  payable  quarterly. 

4adk  Wh  all  adv«rtisemeats»  aubsoriptions,  and  builness  and  editorial  commnnicattons  to 

niEAD  &  WOODWARD. 

Bdlton  uid  Propttoton  of  tbe  HOKTSODXiTDBIBT, 

NEW  rOBX. 
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GEO.  L.  CANNON'S 


HOI- WATER  FUEMCE 


Having  been  thoroughly  tested  during  several  winters,  and  its  operation 
having  proved^  highly  satisfactory  tp  those  who  have  used  the  same,  we  are 
enabled  to  xecommend  it,  with  great  confidence,  to  all  desirous  of  procur- 
ing an  apparatus  by  which  their  dwellings  can  have  a  supply  of  mild  and 
pure,  summer-like  air  during  the  inclemency  of  winter. 

The  expense  of  this  ftirnacd  is  muck  leas  than  that  of  any  other  first-class 
water  or  Steam  furnace. 

CANNON'S  SCROLL  HOT-AIR  FURNACE 

Is  unequalled  by,  any  other  hot-air  furnace,  in  its  simplicity  of  construc- 
tioQ»  durability,  freedom  from  gas  or  smol^e,  and  the  quality  of  the  air 
introduced  into  the  apartments. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  heating  surface,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  use  very  large  cold  and  warm-air  flues :  thus  bringing  a  large 
volume  of  fresh  aif  through  the  furnace,  and  introducing  it  into  the 
rooms  in  lar^r  quantities,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  generally 
the  case  with  other  hot-air  furnaces.  ,  . 

COOKING  BANGJIS. 

WiQ,haTe  1^.  large  assortment,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  which 
we  can  recommend,  with  great  confidence,  to  our  customers. 

VENTILATION. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch,  and  claim  to  have  the  most 
powerful  apparatus  for  creating  a  draft,  either  in  a  ventilating-flue  or 
chimney. 

Personal. attention  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 

Plana  and  estimates  given  at  short  notice. 

GEOEG-E  L.  CANNON, 

114  Bwt  Thirteenth  St.,  N.  ¥., 

(BatvpenBrmidvi^  wid  Untranlty  Flaoe 
•I  .    .Afr-tttsM. 
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$150.  BEST  PIANOS,  $160. 

OROVESTEEN   &   TTAT.K. 

Haying  remoTed  to  their  naw  Wftreroonu, 

lyO.  478  BROADWAY. 

ai«  aow  prepated  to  offer  the  pnbUc  a  magnllloeiit  new  icale  Aill 

7    OCTATB    BOSBWOOD     PIAlITO, 

containiiig  ail  Improyet&enta  known  in  this  country  or  Bozope,  oyer^tmng  baas,  VMndi 
grand  action,  harp  pedal,  ftiU  iron  frame,  for 

#150    CA.SH, 

Wananted  for  5  Yean.  RIcli  monldlnc  caiet, 

•170  to  saoo. 

All  warranted  made  of  the  beet  leaaoned  material,  and  to  itand  better  than  any  sold  for 
$400  or  $500  by  the  old  methods  of  mannfootare.  We  invite  the  best  Jadges  to  examine 
and  try  these  new  instromenta,  and  we  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  test  them  wiili  any  otiieia 
maoffHotnred  in  this  country. 

aROVBSTBBN    it   HALS, 

478  Broadway,  H.  V. 


Manliattaii  life  Insurance  Company^ 

No.   31    NASSAU    STREET, 

(Opposite  flie  Post  OiBoe,)  NEW  YORK. 

GASH  CAPITAL  AKD  AOCUlfULATION,  OYER $1,200,000 

CLAIMS  PAID ' $M0,000 

DIVIDENDS  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS $340,000 


Ldnisted  by  a  Bond  of  IMxeoton  owning  stock  in  ^«  Oompmy^  bM  tte 
>lAa  of  BMBAflament  with  the  mutual  fMtoze  of  Aaxing  tba  prantoof  iba 
i  to  ■■nmninmifi    The  triennial  dividend  of  pcoAta  of  thla  Company  has 


Agonoiea  Ibr  thla  Company  an  eatabUahed  in  all  the  prinelpaleitieB,  yifhae  appUoaUon  oan  bemada 
raUneoeau] 


iXTHIB  C0MPAK7  being  eondnoted  1 
X    adyaniage  of  the  Btock  plane' 

traalneea  without  being  Ui^Ue  to  i — ~  —  f- — -  -  ,     - 

leenlted  in  a  bonua  or  addition  to  the  poUcy  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent  on  the  whole  pcemium. 

The  dlTidendi  are  paid  In  the  life-time  of  the  aamiied,  ihua  aiding  them  to  pay  fntue  premiuma. 

Pramiums  may  be  paid  annually,  aeml-annually,  or  quartesly,  when  the  policy  is  ftir  Bft^  and  the 
annual  premium  amounts  to  HO  or  orer,   Z^om40to60peroenlmaybepaid  by  notea. 

Persons  insured  may  TiattSuope  In  flnt^daaa  Teasels,  without  extra  ohazge,  at  all  seasonBcftba 
ffni  sl1niici«siiTTl^^ftT^T"'tlnn 

HENRY  STOKES,  Prestdent. 

C.  T.  WEYHPLB,  Seerstaiy. J.  L.  HALSEY,  Assistant  Secreteiy. 

&N.  8TEBBINS,  Actnuy. ABBAM  DoBOIS,  MJ>.,  Mediesl 
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,       AND  UiCPBOYED 


HOT  WJlTEB.  jSlPPjSlRjSlTUS, 

FOR  WiRIIllG  m  TERTIUTING  PDBUG  BUILDUIQ8,  OWBLLINeS,  STOKES, 


rk^«nv' 


OOXjtS, 

OBEEIHOVSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

GRAPERIES, 
FORCING-PITS, 

ete.  etc 


VS^i 


The  onto  UliwtrAte  th#  ceaaral  appaartoM  of  Um  Boilers,  Tbaj  ara  8imp]%  Oobq- 
— "  and  DnrablAi  and  are  onequaled  tax  Xffioient  Heating  Power,  Sconomy  iU 
,  Steady  Aoiionj  and  Baay  Manacemont. 

They  can  be  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  serapiiig  and  craning  to  make  them  effeotivei  thtoe  beiyg  no  down  drafts  or 
narrow  passages  to  dioke  up. 

Kg.  1.  represents  the  Improved  Coxiical  Boiler,  so  fhTorably  known.  II  has 
fltoodthe  test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable  Boiler  b  use. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Combination  Conical  uid  Flue  Boiler,  it  combines  all 
the  adTantages  of  the  conical  fire  chamber  and  inside  cone,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
heating  surface.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  eecaping  fh>m  the  0re  chamber,  pass  through  the 
water  Jacketed  flue,  which  is  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pass 
op  the  diimney  Is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  water^  making  this  the  most  ecoBomioal 
Boiler  ever  offered  to  the  pubUa 

Umc  BndhiDM^oiM^a  9  W.  mh  H..  N.  T. 

A.  BrMgMDaii,  FiMlct,  m  Broadway,  V.  T. 

PanooB  *  Go.  Floahinc.  N.  T. 

BDwmnMr  ib  Barry,  BoelMHrtOT,  N.  T. 

a  W.  QraoV  Imm  Noneiy,  PeekikfU,  N.  T. 

T.  €L  Maxvell  4b  Broa,  Qenera,  N.  T. 

John  KnSa,  Fox  Meadow.  Hart*»  <^mer,  K.  T. 

L«wto  BIkworth  U  Coi,  Naplm^lk.  IIL 

J.  T.  Bwrett,  CMttoton  NarNriea,  Statea  Idud. 

-   "  -  -  jTV. 


J.  Brown,  Eaq.,  HRmlHan,  (X  If . 

Tbo*.  BTKerritt,  Etq.,  Bt  CatbarfMli,  a  W. 

B.O.  SMoIdtngp,  Bm.,  Baflkla  N.  T. 

X.  Ooratn^,  Kdo,  AlMny,  N.  T. 

&  P.  Proitioc),  Jbo,  Altmny,  N.  T. 

John  Bard.  Ski- Barrytown,  N.  T. 

W.  Kelly, lEin»Rblnebeck,N.  Y. 

.T.  G.  Bennett,  IEm).,  Fort  Waehlngtoo,  V.  T. 

J.  T.  Hontter,  £eq.,  Aatorii^  N.  T. 

C  Qi^neax,  £m|.  Stateo  laUnd,  N.  T. 

J.  Biehep,  Bso.  New  Brnofwlok,  9.  J. 

T.  O.  Durant  ra«u,  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 

^  Bennett,  Eeq.,  B.  Framlnffbun,  ICaM. 


O.  Howard,  Florlet,  Utioa,  N  ^ 
&  H  ICaoe,  Beg ,  Newbnrg,  K.  T. 
1>.  BrltwkertM^  Bm|>«  FUhUQ^  N.  T. 

A^P.  Umnlnga,  £a(|.,  Hamar(»eek,N.T.  ^  _, . 

Jaiafe  FtaDiinff,  Florlet,  Toii>nto^  C.  W.  J.  B.  Hobby^  Esq.,  Now  Tork. 

Beod  for  a  J3^iierlptw»0irpalaf,  wtib  extended.  Liet  af  Beferenoe  in  ihuaeliaTlng  the  Ileatera  In  oaa. 

WaCStXiQA  ft  CO^  248  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 

Ayr.lSL  Between  Centre  and  Elm  Street* 

A.  X.  HitOBuea,  Obab.  F.  HiToaiaoa,  Taoa.  B.  JLna. 
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READY  ROOFING, 

No.  28  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


This  artioe  is  made  of  extremely  tiiiek  and  strong  woren  &bric^  inTentod  and  manure- 
tared  expressly  for  our  own  use  (patent  applied  for^,  and  is  several  times  thicker  than  ooU 
ton  sheeting  commonly  used  in  all  other  composition  roofing,  and  consequently  hr  more 
durable. 

From  the  superior  thidcness  of  this  dotfi,  it  recssiyes,  in  saturation,  a  &r  greater  amount 
of  the  water>proof  composition,  and  when  finished  with  the  fire-proof  coating  on  the  sur&oeiy 
presents  the  most  completely  flnished--and,  we  are  oo&fident,  most  durable— roofing  now 
known.  It  needs  no  final  coat  applied  on  the  rooi;  as  all  other  kinds  do.  Itit^*^READY^ 
to  nail  dawn. 

In  this  convenient  and  finished  state,  it  is  especially  worthy  the  attention  of  Hakdwabs 
MiBCHABTs,  Tinkers,  Buildbbs,  and  all  who  buy  to  sell  usin,  we  do  not  hold  out  to  sodi 
the  prospects  of  enormous  profits  immediately,  but  we  oror  a  really  merchantable  article, 
in  demand  everywhere  and  at  all  tunes. 

We  call  attenticm  to  a  few  pointEk 

1st  It  costs  only  about  ha^tu  much  as  tin,  and  is  twice  at  durable, 

2d.  It  is  adapted  to  all  hinds  o/rwifs^  whether  steep  or  flat 

Sd.  It  is  not  alfected  ixyuriously  by  heat  or  eold, 
4th.  Any  ordinary  workman  can  apply  it  ' 

5th.  It  is  not  the ''  cheapeet  '*  roofing. 
6th.  It  IS  the  5e»e  roofing. 

JPXESEXVE    iroUX   XOOFS. 

If  your  Tin  Soof  Leaks— 

If  your  Tia  Roof  has  Small  Bust-Holes  in  it 

If  yonr  Tin  Boof  needs  Be-Painting— oor 

LIQUID   GUTTA-PERCHA    CEMENT 

win  efiectually  dose  up  all  the  smaller  RUST-HOLES,  and  form  a  heavy  elastic  body  oyer 
the  whole  sumoe,  that  will  prevent  RUST,  and  last  many  years  longer  than  ordinary  paint 

If  your  Shinffle-Boof  Leaks— 

If  yonr  Gutters  Leak— 

.  If  the  Joints  around  your  Chimneys  Leak— 
If  your  Slate-Boof  Leaks— our 

aOAfPOVlTD  97TTA  FBEOSA  aSMSlTT 

will  completely  fill  up  all  the  crevices  in  the  shingles,  cover  over  the  broken  joints  in  the  tin 
\nd  slate,  form  permanently  adhesive,  elastio  coating  around  chimneys,  sky-lighu,  etc.,  and  in 
all  these  situations  will  outlast  any  other  article  for  this  purpose  now  In  use.  This  article  is  a 
thick,  tenacioiiB  compound  of  GUTTA-PERCHA,  and  ingredientii  used  extensively  in  Surope 
in  the  progress  of  Kyanisiag  or  preserving  wood  in  Railroad  stmeturee  ezpoeed  to  molstore 
and  decay  ThiB  yery  useful  property  tends  directly  to  arrest  and  prevent  decay  in  the  shing- 
les, and  will  often  save  the  necessity  for  several  years  of  putting  on  a  new  roof.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  a  trial.    |^  Circulars  and  samples  sent  free  by  maiL    Address 

BJSADY  ROOFOta  00^ 

N«.  9ja  Ce^dAx  Pt,  Now  Y€)rk 

Ifar  12t 
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878  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
VvmBMBT  am  QBRx^ioom,  Abtoua,  L.  I.  '•■•  UL 

ALFRED  BRIDOEiriAlV, 

SHIP  WAI^SIHIOySIE,  IT©., 
No.   876  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

OLD  CASTLE  NURSBRXES, 

GENEVA,  ONTARIO  CO.,  N.  T. 

AH  kinds  of  Fbuxt  Takes,  Gb ape  Vines,  Obnahental  Tbeis,  SBncBB,  Ro6e»,  itc,  "Wliolefale 
and  ReUU. 

J.  X.  IHOBBUSn  &  CO.,  15  John  Street,  Hew  Tork,  Ghrowers  and  Importer 
of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

CooitMiUjr  OB  bsad,  seeds  of  Nonraj  Bpraoe,  Snropeui  airer  Fir,  8eot«h  ISr,  XoropcM  Larch,  Beech,  Monraj 
ICaple,  BUek  Anstriao  Fine,  ^.,  &«.,  Ae,    Oatalognas  on  Application.  ISU 


JMJmES  JPJtRRMSHj 

323  Caiial  Street,  neax  Broadway,  New  York. 

BUPUHIOR  SHIRTS  made  to  measure  f  18,  $21,  and  $24  per  dozen. 
1^*  Family  supply  store  of  Bofoms,  Collars,  and  WristbaDda  for  Shirt  Making,  at  reduced 
pfriee^  Apr.  12mo. 

iONA  VINES. 

Si     »  •  •     *$ 

The  fifth  e^tioa  of  the  niastrated  Catalogne  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applioaate 
for  two  three^ent  atampa. 

It  ia  a  eomprehensiTe  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  Vin^  and  the  explanatory  engraT- 
in^  are  the  lieat  eyer  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  only  ones  which  are  true  to  natme. 
The  deeoriptiens  are  trustworthy,  and  comprise  all  the  valuable  Tarieties. 

I>«fleriptiTe  Catalogues  with  directions  for  planting,  etc.,  sent  for  one  stamp.  Separate  price 
liat  sent  to  agents  and  those  who  wish  to  form  clubs. 

My  stock  of  Tines  is  very  large,  and  of  the  best  quality  eyer  offered  either  for  garden  or 
•riiiayard,  and  prices  are  extremly  low. 

My  stock  of  the  Everbearing  Mulberry  TVee  is  of  remarkable  ezoeQenoe.  Those  two  years 
old  end  root  pnmad  are  deserying  particiilar  attention. 

O.  W.  GRANT,    . 

IONA,  NEAR  PEEK8KILL, 
0*lt£  West  CkeMer  Co.,  N.  T. 
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AND   IMPROVED 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Pnblio  Bnildingt,  Private  DwdlJagi, 
Oreen-honses,  Graperies,  forcinj^  Pits,  Drying  BoomB,  ete^..^ 
and  for  Heating  water  for  Baths, 

117  PRINCE  STREET,  BETWEEN  GREEN   AND  "VirOOSTER,  NEW  TOBX 

The  Bobecribers  most  re«pectfuUy  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  Floristoy  Vuntryum.  toj 
the  public  in  general,  to  their  new  and  improved  Boilers  for  the  iiboTe  -iturpoaeik  for  vfakb 
Letters  Piitent  have  been  granted. 

Afler  a  thorough  test  of  this  Boilef  during  *the  past  three  seasons,  we  can  ^Hth^oMatur* 
commend  it  as  beinff  the  most  efficient  and  roo?t  economical  Boiler  now  in  use^ 

Fig.  1  is  an  outride  view.  Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre.  It  will  be  a«8  bj 
referring  to  the  cut  Fig.  %  that  the  Boiler  is  composed  of  two  domes,  filled  wi1lil|9tcrt  ob< 
within  the  other,  and  the  heat  passing  between  them.  The  section,  Fie.  S,  is  intenMitrlAn> 
ing  wood  or  bituminous  coal.  The  interior  of  this  Boiler  is  compost  of  a  series  vBll  vtUr 
sharabers,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  heat  from  the  fire  strikes  upon  the  wMl  isiv^<^ 
wrfsee  of  the  Boiler.  >    t 

These  Boilers  present  almost  double  the  amount  of  heating  surface  to^tlie  fire,  Ukjgnft*^ 
to  their  grate,  over  any  other  Boiler  yet  made  for  the  purpose. 


Thos.  Carter,  Narserrinan,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  a  strong,  *^  Brlahton.  Mass. 

John  Bnrrows,         ♦*  FIshklll,  K.  Y. 

W.  T.  A  K  Smith,    ••  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

J.  Hildreth,  *"  Bi«  8tf«Ain  Point,  K.  Y. 

Hsnerty  A  Kett«l,  •*  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 

WillUm  Ohorlton,  New  Brighton,  &  L 

Hon.  Wm.  Spnigue,  Proyideno©,  R.  L 

Hon.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  1«  ewport,  B.  I. 

Hon.  Alfred  Wells,  Ithaca,  K.  T. 

W.  B.  Dana,  Esq.,  Enzlewood,  N.  J. 

E.  Canard,  Esq.,  No.  4  Bowllucr  Grsea,  N.  Y.  Oltv. 

M.  P.  Bnsh,  Esq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  Gray,  Jr.,^^         "         •* 


John  T.  MartiB, £flq.,Brook]Tn,  L.  L 
H.  M.  Bearaes,  Ssq./WllllainsbaiA  I^  t 
D.  F.  ManiceTkeq.,  Qqmdb,  L.  L 
Alfred  Wagstaff  i!.a4.  Babvloo,  L.  L 
Ctoorge  Gordon,  Esq.,  Newborglk,  H.  T. 
Joseph  Howlaod,  Esq.,  Mattaawaa,  B.  T. 
Preston  H.  Hodgea.  Km.  8tamlte41,OoaB.  .      „  , 
W.  H.  Mae7,Bsq.,Pr«s.XMtherMa&BrtaiBMii,V^ 

WEATHERED  &  CHEREYOY,  117  Prince  St.  belwen  Green  and  Woostar  SU., N. T 


George  Pomerot,  Madison,  V.  J\ 

£  K.  Maicj,  Esq.,  M.  DJOraB^  .• 

Wm.  MoUer,  Esj.,  Ko^*W^^O«b  8tji^. 


Horace  Green,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Sing 
Heniy  Van  Noatraad.  fisq^  Beine 
F.  H.  Wolcott.  EaqJAiS^  lIT 
a  Dollglas^  Esq.,  Fort  Wi 
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f  ints  en  ^rsjt  CiillHr^— XVIIL 

IT  may  as  well  be  stated  here  that  we  purpose  taking  up  and  following  out  one 
system  of  training  at  a  time.  The  attempt  to  describe  several  modes  at  the 
same  time  must  inevitably  produce  confusion.  This  course  may  make  some 
repetition  necessary,  but  that  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  clearness.  It  is 
better  that  the  reader  should  have  a  clear  apprehension  of  one  system  than  con- 
fused ideas  of  many.     The  subject  is  not  likely  to  prove  irksome. 

We  left  the  vines  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  ready  to  be  pruned.  We  will 
suppose  it  is  late  autumn,  the  wood  being  ripe  and  ready  for  the  knife.  The  first 
vine  in  a  row  has  a  single  cane;  the  second  has  two  canes;  the  third  has  one' 
cane,  and  so  on  alternately,  every  other  vine  having  two  canes.  It  will  not  matter- 
much,  however,  if  some  of  those  indicated  as  having  only  one  cane  should  have 
two.  We  will  suppose,  however,  that  the  vines  are  in  the  condition  first  named, 
every  other  one  having  a  single  cane.  Our  object  now  is  to  begin  the  formation 
of  tbe  arms.  These,  as  already  stated,  might  in  some  cases  be  formed  at  once  of 
their  full  length ;  but  we  think  it  is  very  miroi^  better  not  to  do  so.  The  arms, 
when  formed  at  once,  are  never  as  strong  as  they  are  when  formed  by  degrees ; 
and  not  only  are  the  arms  not  as  strongy'^but  the  buds  also  partake  of  the  same 
weakness.  The  latter  circumstance  forms  a  very  serious  objection  to  the  imme- 
diate formation  of  the  arras.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance 
to  have  the  buds  strongly  developed  from  the  beginning,  and  this  can  not  well  be 
done  if  the  arms  are  at  once  formed  of  their  full  length.  It  is  even  more  impor- 
tant that  the  buds  near  tbe  trunk  should  be  as  strongly  developed  as  those  near 
the  ends  of  the  arms,  and  this  is  impossible  where  the  arms  are  left  their  full 
length  at  the  beginning.  The  flow  of  sap  tends  to  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  the 
bads  at  the  ends,  consequently,  are  the  strongest  when  left  to  themselves.    This 
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tendency  of  the  sap  is  natural,  and  can  onlj  be  overcome  by  artifidal  meaoa. 
The  whole  vine,  when  under  cultivation,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  placed  under 
restraint,  and  the  flow  of  the  sap  must  be  made  to  yield  to  the  same  condition, 
when  the  largest  and  best  results  are  sought  to  be  obtained.  It  is  a  matter  of 
every  day  observation  that  the  vine,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  entirely  destitute  of 
fruit  wood  near  the  base,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  above  it,  the  fruit  being 
borne  prindpally  near  the  ends.  The  same  state  of  things  is  found .  in  vines 
badly  trained,  especially  on  arbors,  a  bunch  of  grapes  being  scarcely  ever 
found  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  ground.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
training  is  to  control  this  tendency  to  bear  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  to  place 
the  fruit  wood  in  such  positions  that  each  square  foot  of  the  trellis  shall  yield  its 
due  proportion  of  fhiit.  This,  happily,  can  be  done  with  comparative  ease  if  some 
good  system  of  training  is  adopted  when  the  vine  is  young.  We  dwell  somewhat 
on  this  point  because  there  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  training  can  be  adopted  at 
any  time.  Many,  indeed,  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  how 
their  vines  grow  during  the  first  two  or  three  years ;  no  greater  mistake  could  be 
made.  Unless  a  right  direction  is  given  to  the  arms  and  buds  when  the  vine  is 
young,  no  after  treatment,  however  skillfully  applied,  can  properly  devel<q>  them. 
The  only  recourse,  in  such  oases,  is  to  cut  the  vine  entirely  down,  and  hegia 
anew. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  develop  the  buds  near  the  trunk. 
We  have  two  canes  to  be  pruned  for  the  formation  of  arms ;  if  the  vines  are  four 
feet  apart,  the  arms  will  be  four  feet  long.  If  we  leave  them  of  this  length,  the 
buds  near  the  trunk  will  be  weak,  not  only  now,  but  always  hereafter.  Instead, 
therefi>re,  of  leaving  them  four  feet  long,  cut  them  two  feet.  The  sap,  in  this 
case,  having  a  shorter  course  to  run,  will  distribute  itself  more  equally  among  the 
fewer  buds  left,  and  give  them  a  fuller  development ;  in  other  words,  its  power, 
confined  within  narrower  limits,  becomes  intensified,  and  the  points  of  application 
receive  an  increased  impetus.  But,  to  develop  the  base  buds  equally  with  the 
end  buds,  something  more  than  shortening  in  the  arm  is  necessary,  as  will  be 
presently  explained.  The  pruning,  therefore,  will  consist  in  cutting  the  arms  to 
half  their  proposed  length,  whether  it  be  four  or  six  feet.  All  laterals  and  super- 
fluous shoots  must  be  entirely  cut  away,  leaving  nothing  but  the  piece  of  cane  in- 
tended fbr  the  arm.  The  cutting  should  be  close,  and  neatly  done,  in  order  that 
the  wound  may  heal  over  nicely. 

We  have  stated  that  the  arms  on  every  other  vine  will  be  formed  three  feet 
above  the  first  wire.  These  arms  can  not^  of  course,  be  formed  this  season,  and 
every  other  vine,  therefore,  must  be  pruned  to  a  nngle  cane  three  feet  long.  If, 
however,  the  canes  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  leave  this  length,  they  must 
be  cut  shorter.  So,  too,  if  any  of  the  other  vines  are  not  strong  enough  to  leave 
two  feet  of  the  cane  for  arms,  they  also  must  be  cut  shorter.  The  canes  in  all 
cases  must  be  cut  back  to  strong  wood.    One  foot  of  strcmg  wood  is  better  than 
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two  feet  of  weak  wood.  In  pruning  the  vine,  therefore,  the  undeviating  practioe 
must  oonsiat  in  cutting  back  to  good,  well-ripened  wood.  We  have  mentioned 
two  feet  above,  because  nearly  every  vine,  if  well  grown,  should  have  much  more 
than  this ;  but  there  will  always,  even  under  favorable  circumstances,  be  a  few 
weak  subjects,  and  these  must  be  strengthened  by  a  free  application  of  the  knife. 

The  vines  having  been  pruned,  it  may  be  advisable,  in  some  cases,  to  cover 
them.  At  the  first  year's  pruning  this  was  done  by  simply  drawing  some  earth 
around  them  in  the  form  of  a  hillock ;  but  the  canes  are  now  too  long  to  be 
treated  in  this  way.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  bend  them  down  and  throw 
a  few  inches  of  earth  over  them,  only  just  enough  to  hold  them  down,  for  too 
much  covering  is  apt  to  prove  hurtful.  The  vines  must  be  bent  gradually  and 
carefully,  and  pe^ed  down  if  necessary.  As  the  vines  grow  older  they  will  bend 
easier,  an  old  vine  having  more  elasticity  than  a  young  one. 

Having  placed  the  vines  in  winter-quarters,  we  will  leave  them  there  quietly  for 
the  present. 


REJUVENATING    OLD    HOUSES.  — NO.    II. 


BT  MTRON   B.    BBNTON. 


Thsrb  are  undoubtedly  many  houses  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  previous 
article,  which  it  is  better  to  tear  down  than  to  attempt  repairing.  But  this  is 
not  often  the  case  with  one  which  has  been  kept  in  good  repair,  even  if  it  be  a 
oe&tury  old.  If  your  house  is  tolerably  good  as  a  protection  from  the  weather, 
but  which  fur  other  reasons  it  is  desirable  to  repair,  listen  not  a  word  to  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  your  carpenter  about  its  being  cheaper  to  build  entirely 
new  than  to  attempt  any  tlung  with  such  an  old  structure.  If  it  is  pleasanter  for 
him  to  work  up  fresh  materials,  it  will  not  be  for  yourself  to  pay  for  them  when 
all  the  bills  are  brought  in.  I  know  one  old  house — a  part  of  it  built  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago — which  has  been  recently  repaired,  and  very  satisfactorily 
too,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,200,  giving  accommodations  which  would  have  cost  in 
a  new  house  not  less  than  $3,500  to  $4,000. 

Perhaps  the  mere  item  of  tearing  down  a  house  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
l>y  one  who  has  never  tried  it.  One  who  has,  I  heard  remark  that  it  is  nearly  as 
cheap  to  set  fire  to  the  building  as  to  attempt  saving  the  materials  by  taking  it 
apart. 

As  any  general  plan  of  arrangement  has  been  necessarily  out  of  the  question  in 
these  old  farm-houses,  where  a  thorough  repair  is  undertaken,  much  more  skill  is 
required  than  for  an  entirely  new  one.  The  kitchen-wing  having  suffered  most, 
tlie  best  planning  of  the  architect  will  be  required  there.  It  will  do  to  skirmish 
'With  slight  attacks  around  the  front  ranks,  but  a  few  bold  strokes  must  be  ma^e 
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in  the  rear,  or  the  battle  will  be  lost.  The  kitchen,  especially  if  it  be  also  Ite 
dining-room,  mnst  haye  one  side  with  a  light,  cheerful  outlook.  Generallj  a  few 
cumbrous  lean-tos  must  be  sacrificed,  that  two  or  three  large  windows  may  be 
made,  not  nnder  a  deep,  low  veranda,  but  receiving  the  perpendicular  light. 
After  that  is  accomplished,  considerable  skill  must  be  exercised  in  grouping  those 
apartments  which  properly  belong  together. 

In  order  to  ayoid  too  many  rooms  opening  directly  from  the  principal  one,  a 
passage  may  sometimes  be  constructed  to  connect  with  several.  It  is  wonderM 
what  a  change  for  the  better  may  be  accomplished  by  a  little  adroit  management 
and  a  few  bold  destructive  attacks  on  the  kitcfaen-wiug. 

It  is  impossible  to  particularize  with  regard  to  the  various  parts  in  a  class  of 
houses  varying  so  widely  in  their  places.  The  living-room  ought,  of  course,  to 
occupy  the  pleasantest  position.  Its  bay-window  (which,  if  there  be  any,  shonld 
be  here  instead  of  in  the  parlor)  should  command  a  view  of  the  best  features  of 
the  surrounding  landscape.  It  is  well,  too,  that  the  highway  be  in  plain  view 
from  this  room.  There  is  an  affected  taste  prevalent  in  this  matter.  It  b 
thought  vulgar  to  care  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  street.  For  myself^  I  will 
acknowledge  that  I  like  occasionally  to  see  the  physiognomies  of  friends  or 
strangers  who  are  passing.  There  is  much  of  sociality  even  in  a  glance  or  a  nod 
of  the  head,  though  no  word  be  exchanged. 

In  repairing,  above  all  avoid  pretension  in  the  style ;  it  is  disgusting  in  a  new 
house,  but  intolerable  in  an  old  one.  Do  not  assume  that  it  is  a  new  hoase,  but 
leave,  if  possible,  some  impression  in  its  features  of  venerable  age.  Let  the 
house  show  that  it  is  an  old  one,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  it,  though  in  a  new  dress. 
A  grandmother  is  always  more  presentable  if  in  a  clean  cap  neatly  plaited,  but 
her  gray  locks  are  far  more  beautiful  than  if  they  were  dyed  jet.  Leave  the  roof 
with  a  pitch  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  watch  the  boss-carpenter  closely  when  he 
comes  to  the  cornice.  It  may  be  sometimes  necessary  (so  untractable  is  this  class 
of  men)  to  deface  in  the  night  what  has  been  wrought  in  the  daytime.  But  a  few 
blows  with  a  hammer  will  easily  demolish  the  flimsy  ornaments  to  which  I  refer. 

The  color  for  the  exterior  should  be  carefblly  selected.  A  reaction  in  the  pub- 
lic taste  from  glaring  white  has  resulted  in  hues  no  less  objectionable.  Any 
thing  gloomy  should  be  avoided. 

Every  thing  about  the  exterior  of  a  house  should  combine  to  give  a  look  of 
repose.  How  few  do  we  see  that  attain  this !  how  many  wear  an  uneasy  look ! 
as  if  they  were  not  contented  in  their  position.  The  latter  expression  is  oAen 
produced  by  the  roof  being  too  much  broken  with  dormers  and  gables. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  grounds  immediately  surround- 
ing some  of  these  old  farm-houses,  which,  with  your  consent,  Mr.  Editor,  may  be 
given  in  another  article. 


[We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  promised  article  on  the  treatment  of  the 
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grounds.  It  is  a  good  field  for  criticism,  and  we  hope  you  may  be  as  successflil 
with  it  as  you  have  been  with  the  old  farm  houses.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
in  regard  to  old  ferm  houses  which  has  been  overlooked.  These  are  in  many 
instances  so  badly  located,  that  one  oflen  feels  inclined,  though  reluctantly,  to  pull 
them  down  for  this  reason  alone.  Where  the  house  is  properly  located,  we 
should  hesitate  long  before  destroying  it,  but  we  should  hardly  attempt  to  ^  re- 
juvenate*^ it,  unless  the  house  and  its  surroundings  were  pleasantly  situated,  or 
could  be  made  so.  This  can  sometimes  be  done,  and  a  very  condderable  outlay 
thus  spared  to  the  owner. — ^Ed.] 
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THE  EARTH-WORM— ITS  USE. 

(pywn  th4  SooUUh  Fanner.) 

Rbaumbr  calculated  that  the  number  of  worms  m  the  earth  exceeds  the 
grains  of  all  kinds  of  corn  used  by  man,  and  as,  perhaps,  there  is  no  other  animal 
80  preyed  upon  without  any  diminution  in  number  as  the  earth- worm,  the  calcula- 
tion may  be  not  far  wrong.  Hedgehogs,  frogs,  and  moles  devour  it;  beetles  prey 
upon  it,  and  often  cast  their  young  upon  it ;  and  but  for  the  earth-worm  a  large 
portion  of  the  bird  family  would  soon  deteriorate  or  perish,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  finches,  there  is  scarcely  a  bird,  from  the  robin  to  the  wild  goose,  but  eats 
it,  and  many,  during  open  weather,  live  almost  solely  upon  it.  Afler  a  summer 
shower,  the  farm-yard  ducks  actually  race  against  each  other  along  the  road  side 
in  search  of  it ;  and  on  wet  days  they  each  devour  hundreds.  All  river  fish  feed 
to  a  great  extent  upon  it ;  and  wherever  the  river  beds  are  of  a  clayey  substance, 
worms  are  more  plentiful  than  in  terra  firma.  The  river  worms  are  darker  in 
color  and  flatter  as  a  whole  than  the  earth-worms,  but  so  little  do  they  differ  in  ap- 
pearance that  a  novice  could  not  tell  the  land  from  the  water-worms.  The  worms 
in  the  water  live  under  the  imbedded  stones,  and  trout  are  generally  on  the  watch 
to  gobble  them  whenever  they  leave  their  abode ;  they  even  move  and  turn 
over  the  stones  in  search  of  the  worms  and  larvae  of  water  flies.  When  a 
flood  comes  the  stones  are  generally  displaced  in  great  numbers,  and  at  such  a  time 
(in  a  river  such  as  the  Tweed,  for  instance)  the  worms  must  be  dislodged  and  car- 
ried along  the  river  bottom  in  tens  of  thousands ;  and  it  is  from  this  cause  that 
the  trout  are  generally  gorged  with  worms  and  larv®  when  taken  afler  a  flood. 
It  is  for  such  food,  too,  that  ducks  are  constantly  gumping  among  river  shallows ; 
for,  if  watched,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  insert  their  bills  below,  or  move,  mostly 
all  the  likely  stones  they  pass.  We  have  frequently  turned  up  worms  at  a  depth 
of  about  a  foot  in  the  river. 

But  though  the  worm  yields  a  considerable  amount  of  food  to  the  birds  and 
fishes  that  grace  the  dinner  table,  it  is  much  more  beneficial  to  man  as  a  fertilizer 
of  the  land.  Subsisting  on  the  earth  through  which  it  burrows,  with  an  occasion- 
al meal  from  a  decaying  tuber  or  leaf,  its  peculations  from  the  husbandman  are 
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of  the  smallest  nature ;  vhereas  it  lightens  ^  the  earth's  surface  *'  by  its  burrow- 
ingSy  and  thereby  Mds  the  spreading  of  the  roots  of  all  oereals  and  bulbs ;  and  the 
burrows  also  oany  down  water  after  heavy  rains,  that^  but  for  them,  would  often 
gather  in  surfiuM  pools,  and  thereby  injure  the  crops;  they  also  admit  the  air  to 
the  soil  to  a  depth  whieh  by  natural  means  it  could  not  reach.  The  earth  ejecsfc- 
ed  by  them  also  tends  to  the  improving  of  the  soil ;  and  instances  are  known 
whereby  these  droppings  or  ^  worm-casts  "  caused  in  a  few  years  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  depth  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Darwin,  the 
naturalist,  gives  an  account  of  a  case  of  this  kind  which  he  tested,  and  firom  exp 
periments,  he  clearly  proved,  that  in  an  old  pasture,  a  layer  of  cinders  and  lime  had 
been  covered  in  a  few  years  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  by  the  castings  of  worms. 
*'0n  careAilly  examining,"  he  also  wrote,  ^  between  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  Add 
above  described,  I  found  scarcely  a  space  of  two  inches  square  without  a  little  heap 
of  cylindrical  castings  of  worms.''  Now,  a  week  or  two  ago  we  chanced  to  walk 
through  a  very  old  pasture,  and  we  were  much  struck  by  the  number  of  worm- 
casts  it  showed.  They  were,  we  are  certain,  nearly,  if  not  as  numerous  as  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  they  darkened  the  field  so  much,  though  the  grass 
was  growing,  that  they  caused  some  parts  of  it  to  look  as  if  newly  top-drrased. 
And  when  the  fine  soil  thus  raised  gets  spread  by  the  feet  of  sheep  or  cattle,  we 
doubt  not  but  a  stimulating  top-dressing  it  will  make.  We  have  since  examined 
several  old  pastures,  and  the  castings  were  numerous  in  each ;  but  we  noticed  that 
they  were  fewest  in  the  pastures  where  lime  had  been  most  used.  This  we  set 
down  to  the  hurtiiil  effect  that  lime  will  be  likely  to  have  upon  the  wormlings. 

The  earth-worm  is  in  more  cases  injurious  to  the  gardener  than  the  &rmer.  The 
giant  lob-worm  occasionally  carries  the  main  leaf  of  a  young  plant  boldly  into  its 
hole ;  and  in  gardens  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  enables  the  observer  to  notice  that 
it  is  a  common  thing  for  a  worm  to  drag  straw,  grass  blades,  plants,  leaves,  etc, 
into  its  hole ;  but  for  what  purpos  e  these  are  carried  down  nothing  definite  is 
known.  The  things  taken  down,  however,  pass  into  manure.  The  worm  in  the 
garden  has  its  uses  if  it  has  its  faults ;  and  when  it  partakes  of  ^  green  meat,^ 
which  it  never  does  extensively,  the  food  selected  is  generally  some  vegetables  or 
root  rendered  soft  by  decay. 

They  do  not  penetrate  the  soil  to  any  great  depth,  because  they  require  air.    In 
stiff  soils  they  are  not  generally  found  much  beyond  a  foot  fh>m  the  surface,  but 
on  lighter  soils,  through  which  they  bore  with  much  more  ease,  they  may  be  found 
deeper.     At  all  events,  they  go  deep  enough  to  permeate  the  soil,  and  air  and 
drain  it,  at  a  depth  to  which  the  plow  can  not  reach,  and  for  which,  we  fear,  thej 
get  but  little  credit.     Indeed,  their  usefulness  is  seldom  thought  o^  whereas  by 
the  many  they  are  still  ignorantly  looked  upon  and  loathed  as  the  '*  wriggling 
tenants  of  the  grave." — 
i  ^       [The  above  from  the  Scottish  Farmer  is  a  good  vindication  of  the  much-abused 
1 1    earth-worm.     Except  when  they  get  in  pots,  we  do  not  think  them  injurious  to  the 
^    gardener ;  on  the  contrary,  we  esteem  them  one  of  his  best  friends. — Ed.]  | 
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STEAWBEBRIES  AND  PEACHES  IN  SOUTH  ILLINOIS. 

B7   A.    BABCOCK,   BOUTH   ILL. 

EuTOB  OF  THi  HonTioiTLTnaisT, — ^The  v^rletiae  of  Strawberrie$  fruited  here 
thit  seMon  are  tm  follows : 

Wileon's  Alfaony  is  grown  more  extensivelj  here  than  any  other,  and  fully 
snstaine  its  reputation  for  great  produetiveness,  good  size  and  firmness  of  berry, 
making  it  ike  sort  for  shipping  north.  Greatest  yield  here  this  season  was  5Q 
bushels  from  a  quarter  acre»  With  best  culture  a  la^er  crop  would  undoubtedly 
he  had* 

Triomphe  de  Gand  has  been  fruited  by  several  here  this  season ;  fine  large 
fruit,  healthy,  good  grower ;  hardy  enough,  but  not  as  productive  'as  Wilson  by 
about  40  per  cent. 

Downer's  Prolific.  Quite  productire,  ftir  size;  berry  rather  soft  to  bear 
transportation  well ;  a  very  little  earlier  than  Wilson  ^  is  not  suitable  for  hill 
culture,  as  it  does  not  bear  any  better  than  when  allowed  to  cover  the  ground  ; 
sends  up  runners  in  great  profunon. 

Hooker  does  not  bear  as  much  as  Wilson,  by  one-third  with  same  culture  and 
soil ;  does  not  aversge  quite  as  lai^e,  but  much  superior  in  quality. 

Jenny  Lind.  Only  two  or  three  days  earlier  than  Wilson ;  a  pretty  fiur  bearer, 
but  many  of  the  berries  emally  rather  soft,  flavor  rather  insipid  to  my  taste ;  not 
suitable  for  hill  culture.  My  first  choice  for  market  is  Wilson ;  second  choice 
Downer's  Prolific;  first  choice  for  family  use  Hooker;  second  choice  T.  de 
Gand. 

I  do  not  think  the  "  Bartlett,^'  which  Mr.  Fuller  speaks  so  highly  of,  has  been 
tried  here. 

The  Strawberry  crop  of  Egypt  this  season  was  shipped  mostly  to  Chicago  in 
round  quart  boxes,  and  sold  at  firom  15  to  50  cents  per  quart ;  average  price 
about  90  cents.    Freight  from  here  to  Chicago,  by  express,  $1  per  100  lbs. 

Our  Peach  trees  are  well  loaded  with  fruit  in  all  situations,  high  and  low. 
Badded  treee  are  bearing  as  well  as  seedlings^  although  but  fem  of  our  orchards 
of  budded  trees  have  been  set  more  than  two  br  three  years.  Our  most  popular 
early  market  peach  yet  tested  is  Troth^s  Early  Red.  This  variety  ripened  here 
last  year  a  few  days  earlier  than  Serrate  Early  York,  and  sold  readily  in  the 
northern  cities  at  t2  50  per  box,  (half  bushel.) 

Serrate  Early  York  bears  well,  and  has  been  jdanted  largely.    Crawford*s 
Early  does  not  sustain  itBi  eastern  reputation  here  as  a  great  bearer,  although  it 
does  pretty  well.    But  few  trees  of  Early  Tillotson  in  bearing  here  yet^  but 
thoee  who  have  fruited  it  think  it  higher  in  quality  than  ^ther  of  those  named 
f  above,  but  not  quite  as  early  as  Troth's  Early. 

Galbralth's  Seedling,  originated  by  Mr.  Galbraitfa,  of  Mount  Vernon,  111.,  i« 
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thuB  described  to  me  by  those  who  have  seen  the  fruit :  a  little  larger  than  Troth, 
and  fall  J  equal  to  it  in  quality  ;  time  of  ripening  abont  die  same;  not  quite  so 
good  a  bearer.  It  has  not  yet  been  fruited  in  this  country,  but  is  bdng  prop- 
agated and  planted  considerably  a  little  north  of  this.  ^Hale's  Eariy,^'  of 
Northern  Ohio,  has  not  been  fruited  here,  but  as  it  is  highly  reoommeBded  bj 
such  men  as  Dr.  Warder,  M.  B.  Bateham,  and  others,  we  shall  propagate  from 
it  quite  largely  for  future  planting.  It  is  mid  to  be  very  early,  of  excellent  qual- 
ity and  good  size.  Our  later  varieties  are  very  numerous.  Those  most  planted 
are  Large  Early  York,  Oldmlxon  Free,  Stump  the  Worid,  Crawford's  Late, 
Heath  Cling,  Ward's  Late  Free,  etc.  We  haye  several  superior  Egyptian  seed- 
lings, some  of  them  being  equal  in  sixe  and  flavor  to  such  as  Crawford's  Late,  bat 
none  of  them  are  very  early. 

[This  is  another  good  report  from  '*  Egypt.''  We  should  be  glad  to  have  more 
such  from  there  and  elsewhere.  The  Hooker  is  undoubtedly  the  best  flav<»8d 
berry  of  all  those  you  name.  When  grown  in  a  soil  that  suits  it,  it  bears  a  good 
crop,  and  is  then  the  best  of  Strawberries  for  &mily  use;  but  in  some  places  the 
product  is  small.  We  should  be  sorry  to  be  without  it  At  the  East,  the  Tri- 
omphe  is  usually  more  profitable  than  the  Wilson  as  a  market  berry,  besides  bang 
much  better  fruit.  We  should  like  to  see  some  of  your  Egyptian  seedling 
Peaches.— En.] 


ON  FUNGI,  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASE. 

BY   JOHN   LOWS,   M.  n.,   M.B.CS.,   XNOLAND, 

VeUow  of  tiM  BotMded  Bodetj,  Edinburgh,  CoiTMiMMidlsK  Member  of  the  Botenleel  Soeletj  oT  Onftda,  Swcmi 
to  the  Weel  JStodoik  eod  Ljba  HoeplteL 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  it  was  first  discovered  that  vegetable 
growths  could  exist  up<m  the  human  body.  From  the  earliest  age  diseases  of  the 
slun  were  known  and  described :  the  symptoms  and  appearances  they  presented 
were  matters  of  ordinary  observation  and  rules  of  an  empirical  character  were 
laid  down  fbr  their  treatment. 

During  all  this  time,  it  is  probable,  nay,  almost  certain,  that  in  some  forms  of 
the  disease  fungi  were  constantly  present,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1889  that 
this  faa  was  demonstrated.  To  M.  Scho&nlein,  of  Beriin,  we  are  indebted  fbr 
this  most  important  discovery,  which,  but  for  the  rapid  advance  that  has  beea 
made  in  scientific  Itnowledge  during  the  present  century,  and  above  all  in  the  prop- 
er use  of  the  microscope,  would,  lilce  many  other  wondrous  things,  be  still  one 
of  nature*8  own  secrets.  Even  now,  strange  to  say,  there  are  those  who  r^;ard 
the  growth  described  by  Schcenlein  as  an  abnormal  production  of  the  body,  and 
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deny  its  v^eUble  origin ;  but  a  vast  amount  of  accumulated  evidence  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  upon  tbis  point,  to  any  one  vbo  is  at  all  conversant  with  the 
character,  structure,  and  behavior  of  the  humblest  individuals  of  the  plant  world, 
the  Fungi. 

Regarding  it,  then,  as  an  established  fact,  with  botanists  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession generally,  that  a  fungous  growth  is  really  present  in  the  majority  of  skin 
diseases,  I  shall  abstain  from  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  reason  for  upholding 
this  opinion,  and  leave  the  ^ts,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  to  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  as  botanists 
and  physiologists  entertain  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 

We  have,  however,  another  and  a  larger  class  of  observers,  who,  while  they 
admit  the  presence  of  the  fungus,  disclaim  for  it  any  title  to  be  considered  as  an 
originator  of  disease,  but  regard  it  rather  as  a  foreign  and  accidental  visitor,  en- 
gendered and  fostered  by  the  products  of  a  pre-existing  malady.  Upon  this  more 
important  dc^ma,  which  has,  in  this  country,  been  the  subject  of  much  ailment, 
I  propose  to  speak  at  greater  length,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  question  of  considerable  in- 
terest, in  a  medical  and  hygienic  point  of  view. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  let  me  point  out  some  of  the  various  forms  of  fungi 
which  have  been  noted,  as  occurring  upon  animal  organisms,  in  order  that  I  may 
put  before  you  the  salient  points  which  are  worthy  of  interest  and  attention.  The 
whole  of  these  lower  fungi  are  ascribed  by  botanists  to  a  subdivision  of  the  family, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  ffypomycetofu.  They  are  minute  microscopic 
plants,  connsting,  in  their  perfect  state,  of  a  mycelium,  that  is,  a  net-work  of  fine 
capillary  tubes  or  filaments,  from  whidi  springs  an  upright,  hair-like  stalk  bearing 
at  its  extremity  a  collection  of  spores  or  sporules — the  seeds  of  the  plant.  These 
have  a  diameter  of  about  ^^^  of  an  inch,  and  from  their  extreme  {lightness  are 
capable  of  floating  about  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  wafted  by  the  air  to  every 
quarter  in  incalculable  myriads. 

Whenever  they  alight  upon'  objects  ^vorable  to  their  growth,  as  upon  decom- 
posing organic  matter  of  any  description,  they  readily  germinate,  provided  there 
be  sufficiency  of  warmth  and  moisture,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  their  well- 
doing. 

Let  us  follow  one  of  these  spores,  thus  locsited,  and  watch  its  development;  we 
shall  then  have  the  key  to  the  behavior  of  the  rest.  When  first  given  off  from  the 
fruit>stalk  it  is  a  spherical  cell,  c<Hisisting  of  a  cell-wall  filled  with  homogeneous 
molecular  plasma,  but  without  a  nucleus;  on  the  application  of  warmth  and  mois- 
ture the  cell  assumes,  in  the  first  instance,  an  oval  form ;  the  cell-contents  become 
granular,  the  granules  ultimately  coalescing  to  form  one  or  more  nuclei.  la  its 
next  stage,  it  becomes  elongated,  until  its  length  exceeds  its  breadth  by  two  or  three 
times,  and  now  we  observe  small  eminences  arise  from  its  extremities  ;  these  are 
buds,  which,  in  their  turn,  become  elongated  cells,  and  then  give  off  other  buds  or 
shoots,  each  in  succession  acquiring  additional  length,  until,  finally,  we  find  them  as 
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filameDts  or  thread-like  oells^  crossing  eaoh  other  in  All  direotionSi  and  formiDg  a 
network  whioh  is  termed  the  inyoelium. 

At  a  more  advanced  stage,  these  filaments  are  seeo  to  ocmtain  mumerous  nuclei 
and  granules,  and  now,  several  slender  threads  are  poshed  perpendicularlj  upwards; 
these  are  firuit-stalks,  the  terminal  cell  of  which  undergoes  budding  or  segmen> 
tation,  until  a  large  number  of  spores  is  formed  into  aoapitulam  or  head.  Theaei 
like  the  original  cells  we  started  with,  are  spherical,  and  thm  arrangement  varies 
in  different  genera;  for  example,  bdng  collected  into  a  round  head  or  glomerulus, 
as  in  Mucor  ;  or  into  a  brush-like  one,  as  in  Atpergilbu^  so  named  from  a  &noied 
resemblance  to  the  brush  used  for  sprinkling  holy  water  in  Roman  Catholio 
Churches. 

Such  is,  briefly,  the  mode  of  development  of  these  minute  pleats  under  ikvcM*- 
able  conditions.  But  there  are  occasional  deviations  to  be  met  with,  whioh  are 
deserving  of  attention,  as  throwing  a  clearer  light  upon  certain  forms  which  are  to 
be  mentioned  presently.  This  will  be  manifest  when  I  state  that,  from  the  results 
of  numerous  experiments  I  have  made,  the  plant  may  be  caused  to  remain  in  any 
one  of  its  different  stages  of  growth  by  supplying  it  with  £)od  suitable  for  that 
purpose.  The  bearing  of  this  statement  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  remarks 
upon  the  identity  of  the  parasitic  fungi.  A  familiar  iUustratioa  of  the  power  above 
mentioned  is  to  be  observed  in  common  yeast,  which  presents  itself  as  a  collec- 
tion of  spherical  cells  containing  nuclei,  and  capable  of  endleas  multiplication  in  two 
ways,  viz :  by  the  formation  of  buds,  or  by  the  bursting  of  the  cells  and  the  libei^ 
aUon  of  nuclei,  which  become  celb.  Yeast  is  derived  from  the  aerial  spores  of  one 
or  more  common  species  of  mould.  This  I  have  proved  by  experiment ;  and  1  have 
recently  obtained  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  from  the  examina- 
tion of  spontaneous  yeast  of  the  tan-pits  kindly  forwarded  to  me  from  Kingston, 
Canada,  by  Professor  Lawson.  This  in  no  way  differs  from  brewer's  yeast  which 
has  been  long  kept.  The  favorite  fruit  of  the  yeast-cell  is  sugar,  upon  whkth  it  acts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  disturb  the  feeble  combination  of  its  chemical  elements. 
This  process,  which  is  termed  caktltfM  by  chemists,  causes  decomposition  of  •  the 
sugar  and  a  new  arrangement  of  its  particles,  giving  rise  to  carbonic  acid  and  al- 
cohol. Sugar  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  yeast  in  its  integrity.  As  soon  as 
its  requirements  in  this  respect  fkil  to  be  supplied,  the  plant  turns  for  its  prey  upon 
the  new  element  it  has  evoked,  the  alcc^ol^  which  is  at  once  converted,  by  a  simi- 
lar process,  into  vinegar.  Here  the  cell  becomes  changed  in  form.  It  is  now  oval, 
and  this  condition,  which  has  received  the  name  of  Torula^  it  may  be  made  to  retain 
indefinitely ;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  proceeds  to  convert  the  acid 
into  other  compounds,  and  its  development  goes  on  rapidly  until  it  has  assumed 
the  form  of  a  filamentous  mycelium.  In  this  stage,  again,  it  can  be  retained  at 
will,  as  ^e  vinegar  plant,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  the  *^  mother ''  of  vinegar, 
which  possesses  the  power  of  at  once  converting  saccharine  matter  into  add,  appar- 
ently withoot  the  intermediate  alcoholic  fermentation.    If  now  exposed  to  the  air, 
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it  completes  its  growth  by  prodndng  spores,  which  in  their  turn  go  through  the 
same  cycle. 

With  this  slight  sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  one  of  these  minute  beings, 
we  will  now  notice  some  of  the  more  important  effects  which  they  are  reputed 
to  produce.  And,  first,  let  us  glance  at  their  influence  on  the  higher  forms  of 
vegetables. 

It  appears  certain  that  before  any  great  damage  can  be  done  by  these  para- 
sites, there  must  pre-exist  in  the  objects  of  their  attack  an  unhealthy  condition  of 
structure,  resulting  partly  from  being  deprived  of  some  chemical  element  essential 
to  healthy  growth,  and  partly  to  atmospheric  changes  which  tend  to  foster  a  too 
rapid  formation  of  cellular  Ussue,  at  the  same  time  that  they  favor  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  parasite.  The  result  of  tiiese  changes  in  the  plant  is  a  lowered  vi- 
tality, rendering  it  prone  to  the  attacks  of  the  fungus,  which,  once  having  found  a 
habitat,  spreads  with  prodigious  rapidity,  and  by  setting  in  motion  chemical  changes 
similar  to  those  already  spoken  of,  so<»i  involves  the  whole  plant  in  decay.  Ex- 
amples of  this  will  be  femlliar  to  you,  as  in  the  case  of  the  potato  disease,  which  not 
many  years  ago  brought  England  to  the  veige  of  famine,  and  in  Ireland,  which  de- 
pends almost  solely  on  this  crop,  was  the  cause  of  untold  misery  and  desti- 
tution. 

The  &ilure  of  the  vine  crops  in  Spain  and  Portugal  was  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  another  spedes,  Oidium  Tuckeri;  and  in  some  seasons  the  wheat  crops  in 
this  country  are  to  a  great  extent  damaged  or  destroyed  by  another  of  these  minute 
pests,  which,  under  the  name  of  mildew,  often  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  con- 
verts whole  fields  of  waving  com  into  black,  useless  rubbish.  Dry-rot  in  timber  is 
another  example  of  the  destructive  power  of  this  group.  Nor  are  these  the  only 
commercial  interests  which  thus  suffer.  The  production  of  silk  is  often  a  complete 
&ilure,  owing  to  the  silk-worm  being  infested  by  a  minute  fungus,  the  Boirylii  Bo*- 
9iana^  which,  entering,  probably  by  the  spiracles  or  breathing  apertures,  insinuates 
itself  into  the  blood-vessels  and  destroys  the  insect  Damp  and  want  of  cleanliness 
are  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  attack.  Other  species  again  have  been  found  in 
Dies,  beetles,  eggs,  in  the  air  saos  of  birds,  on  fish,  reptiles,  and  animals,  the  men- 
tion of  which  would  encroach  too  much  upon  your  time.  A  great  part  of  those 
which  have  received  distinct  names,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  of  those  from  the 
human  subject,  I  have  proved  to  be  merd*  initial  or  imperfect  forms  of  one  or  two 
common  species  of  mould  which  occur  every  where  upon  decaying  oiganio  matter, 
as  cheese,  apples,  oranges,  etc.  The  number  of  plants  thus  d^raded  from  the 
rank  of  species  is  about  thirty-four,  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  others  might  be 
placed  in  tjbe  same  cat^ory. 

The  first  discovery  of  a  vegetaUe  parasite  on  man  was,  as  I  have  said,  mada 

by  M.  Schoenlein,  of  Berlin ^  while  examining  the  crusts  from  the  head  of  a  person 

^  afiecied  with  favus,  (Pcnrigo  lupmosa,  or  soald  head.)    The  plant  has  been  since 

j    known  under  the  name  of  Oidium  Sfhcmkinii.  Another  parasite  was  subsequently 
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discovered  in  the  hairs  of  persons  afiected  with  the  disease  termed  plica  poloniea  ; 
also  a  similar  one  in  ulcer  was  found  by  Mr.  Robin. 

Others  have  been  found  in  Tinea,  Porrigo,  PStyriasis,  Lidien,  and  Sycosia,  etc, 
etc.  Others  again  in  the  lungs  and  on  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  body.  Now  the 
whole  of  these  are  referable  to  a  common  origin ;  the  oharaeters  whidi  have  caused 
them  to  be  raised  to  the  ranlc  of  species  being  due  to  the  plant  having  been  reiained 
in  a  state  of  immaturity.  So  singular  is  this  power  of  being  so  retained,  that  we 
might  almost  reduce  it  to  a  formula.  Giving  a  certain  quantity  of  sustenance,  we 
might  predicate  the  form  which  the  parasite  would  exhibit,  and  thus  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  great  variety  which  is  met  with  on  the  human  sub- 
ject alcme ;  difference  in  density  and  chemical  constitution  of  textures,  in  degrees 
of  warmth  and  moisture,  in  greater  or  less  fiusility  of  access  to  external  air,  will 
readily  account  for  these  difllerenocs  in  form,  and  will  render  it  no  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  microscopists  should  have  given  distinct  specific  names  to  upwards  of 
thirty  plants  which  are  in  truth  referable  to  one  or  two. 

There  remains  one  very  peculiar  variety  to  be  mentioned.  This  connsta  of 
minute,  square-shaped  cells  arranged  in  fours.  It  was  discovered  by  Professor 
Goodsir,  in  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  was  named  by  him  Sareina  veniriemiL  A 
similar  one  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Gardner  and  others,  from  the  kidney.  TTiere 
is  now  good  reason  to  believe  that  both  these  are  merely  varieties  of  the  common 
fungi  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  Penicillium  and  Aspergillus,  for  identical 
growths  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Stephens  on  bones  from  South  America ;  by  Dr. 
Fox  on  the  human  subject,  in  a  case  of  skin  disease ;  and  by  myself  in  a  vial 
containing  crystals  of  cholesterine. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  power  which  fungi  have  of  generating  disease. 
Their  influence  upon  plants  has  never  been  doubted:  first,  because  their 
ravages  are  too  well  known,  too  serious,  to  admit  <^  dispute;  and,  secondly,  because 
their  malific  agency  upon  structures  of  a  low  organisation,  allows  of  more  easy 
demonstration,  than  when  highly  organixe4  and  sensitive  tissues  are  the  seat  of 
their  operations,  and  when  more  various  forces  and  conditions  are  to  be  considered. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  show  that  dry-rot,  as  it  is  termed,  would  be  a  com- 
paratively slow  process,  were  it  not  that  the  fiingns  is  present,  to  insinuate  itoelf 
among  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  to  gtve  admission  to  air,  and  to  yield  oxygen,  whIdi 
hastens  the  already  commenced  decomposition ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  liTing 
cells  abstract  chemical  elements  from  the  woody  fibre,  and  fiin  into  activity  the 
eremacausis  or  slow  combustion  of  the  decaying  tissue.  Equally  obvious  is  the 
fact,  that  without  yeast,  wort  would  undergo  but  little  (brmentation,  and  that  if  all 
vegetable  organisms  were  excluded,  no  proper  fermentation  would  result;  fi>r  even 
in  the  case  of  wine,  which  is  conducted  without  the  artificial  aid  of  yeast,  I  have 
found  that  it  is  really  the  source  of  the  fermentation. 

We  may  assume,  then,  as  a  fact,  whidifew  will  deny,  that  a  living  vegetable  para- 
site upon  other  vegetable  cells,  must  exmte  in  them  a  chemical  action,  equivalent 
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to  fermentation,  for  it  can  not  grow  without  so  doing ;  and  that  even  supposing 
the  cells  themselves  were  able  to  resist  this  action,  the  juices  of  the  plant,  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  vital  resistance,  most  succumb  to  its  influence.  Whether  this 
alone  be  the  real  secret  of  its  power,  affects  not  the  question.  If  the  juices  are  de- 
composed the  cells  must  suffer,  and  the  morbific  agency  is  at  once  apparent.  But 
there  is  another  point  in  which  their  action  is  not  unimportant,  viz,  the  power  which 
fungi  have  of  inserting  themselves  among  the  cells  and  tissues.  Physiologists,  and 
especially  medical  writers,  overlook  this  fact,  that  a  cell  confined  in  a  limited  space, 
and  at  the  same  time  undergoing  development,  must  expand  in  some  direction,  and 
the  force  thus  generated  is  almost  incredible.  Many  of  you  have  no  doubt  seen  a 
strong  wall  pushed  down  by  the  growth  of  a  tree ;  that  this,  by  the  expansion  of  soft 
and  otherwise  yielding  cells.  But  perhaps  a  more  impressive  fact  is,  that  simple 
cellular  fungi,  growing  under  large  stones,  have  raised  them  from  their  beds  to  the 
height  of  some  inches,  even  when  the  stones  were  several  hundred  pounds  in  weight ; 
and  yet  so  soft  is  the  structure  of  the  plant  that  it  might  be  crushed  between  the 
finger  and  thumb.  Here  is  a  power  not  to  be  ignored  when  discussing  the  influ- 
ence of  parasites.  Let  us  see  how  it  applies  to  the  production  of  disease  in  animal 
tissues.  Each  individual  cell,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  possesses  the  same  motor 
power ;  it  is  only  their  combined  action  which  yields  great  results  such  as  the  above. 
Suppose,  then,  a  single  tube  inserted  into  the  skin  and  impinging  upon  a  nerve  fila- 
ment, would  you  not  expect  that  nerve  to  resent  the  intrusion  1  Would  it  not  do 
so  if  any  other  foreign  body  of  the  same  size  wore  introduced  ?  How  much  more 
then,  if,  in  addition  to  mere  mechanical  irritation,  the  cell  proceeds  to  abstract  or 
decompose  the  fluids.  Tliat  it  does  this,  which  is  indeed  the  essential  function  as 
a  scavenger,  we  see  in  favus  and  ring-worm,  where,  especially  in  the  former,  the 
odor  produced  by  it  is  intolerably  fetid  and  irritating.  It  is  clear  that  what  with 
the  actual  pressure  of  the  outspreading  fungus,  and  the  irritating  products  which 
it  engenders,  there  are  strong  prima  facie  grounds  for  believing  that  the  fungus 
does  actually  produce  disease. 

Then,  again,  if  proof  were  wanting,  observe  the  peculiar  character  of  lichen 
annvlatus^  fairy-rings  in  miniature,  presenting  all  the  characters  that  fairy-rings  do, 
and  showing  clearly  enough  that  the  fungus  and  rings  of  inflammation  proceed 
pari  pauu^ 

The  form  of  the  disease  will  be  determined  by  several  minor  conditions  affect- 
ing the  growth  of  the  parasite ;  these  we  have  before  mentioned  as  warmth  and 
moisture,  suitability  of  food  and  density  of  tissue,  all  of  which  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plant ;  thus  we  And  in  Lichen^  one  form  ;  in  Pityriasis^  another ;  in 
FavtiSj  a  third,  and  so  on ;  the  spread  of  the  disease  being  co-equal  with  that  of 
the  plant,  and  the  degree  of  passive  resistance  which  the  tissues  offer  to  its  inroads. 

It  must  be  admitted  here,  as  in  the  case  of  plants,  that  an  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  structures  and  fluids  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  parasite,  for  with- 
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out  these  it  would  be  incapable  of  estaUiahiog  itselC    The  first  attack  would  in 
a  healthy  body  be  at  once  resented,  and  the  intruder  repelled. 

I  would  remark  before  concluding,  that  those  diseases  which  are  probabljr 
considered  as  of  a  parasitic  origin,  have  recently  been  shown  by  clinical  observa- 
tion to  be  identical,  and  capable  of  merging  one  into  another  by  imperceptible 
gradations ;  thus  establishing  the  fact  which  I  had  asserted  from  experimental  m- 
quiry  and  the  development  of  the  parasites. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

The  primary  consideration  will  at  once  suggest  itself,  that  since  the  fungi  can 
only  attack  an  enfeebled  system,  it  is  essential  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  that  the 
general  health  be  restored  by  treatment  appropriate  for  that  purpose;  for  we  can 
not  expect  a  successful  result  while  this  important  cause  is  still  in  operation. 

The  remedies  which  have  attained  celebrity  as  specifics,  have  little  claim  to 
be  considered,  since,  if  we  except  arsenic,  which,  by-the-way,  is  only  useful  when 
it  is  pushed  to  a  dangerous  extreme,  they  are  all  of  but  little  value. 

Of  the  topical  applications  I  may  observe,  that  my  own  experience  of  them  is, 
that  they  are  either  inefiicient  or  dirty,  or  both.  The  one  to  which  I  trust  almost 
solely,  has  this  to  recommend  it,  that  it  is  neither. 

Its  action  is  founded  on  what  ought  to  be  our  guiding  principle  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases,  viz.,  the  destruction  of  the  parasite ;  and  this,  from  extended 
observation,  I  believe  to  be  effected  by  the  Tincture  of  Iodine,  far  better  than  by 
any  mineral  or  other  agent  we  can  employ ;  at  the  same  time  its  application  is 
unattended  by  any  inconvenience. 

It  is  simply  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Iodine,  thus :  Take  of  Iodine,  1  draohm ; 
Iodide  of  Potassium,  half  a  drachm ;  Alcohol,  one  ounce ;  solve.  Paint  the  diseas- 
ed part  every  day  or  on  alternate  days ;  omitting  it  for  a  day  or  two  if  the  skin 
becomes  sbre,  then  resume  it,  and  continue  the  application  until  the  disease  has 
disappeared. 

As  yet  I  have  met  with  no  case  which  has  resisted  steady  treatment  of  this 
kind,  neither  do  I  believe  that  I  am  likely  to  do  so. 

[The  above  is  a  subject  little  understood,  but  of  profound  interest,  and  is  ably 
treated,  though  we  can  not  say  that  we  agree  with  all  the  author's  conclusions.  The 
paper  was  read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Canada,  from  whose  proceedings 
we  copy  it — ^Ep.] 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  APl*LE  IN  POTS. 

(Translated  from  the  Germao  of  Di«l.) 

1 1IC8T  tiaturally  suppoee  that  persons  igDoraot  of  the  art  of  fruit  culture  muy 
wish  to  raise  fruit  trees  in  pots,  and  for  such  many  an  eacplanation  is  necessarj, 
which  those  skilled  in  the  art  will  excuse.     The  operations  of  grafting,  though,  I 
will  omit^  as  they  may  be  found  described  in  any  book  treating  of  fruit  culture. 
The  peculiar  requirements  of  nusing  fruit  trees  in  pots  is  our  only  aim.    Each 
kind  Qf  fruit  of  the  two  botanical  classes  Pyrtis  and  Frunus^  {kerngi  and  9iane 
fruit,)  or  the  three  *  pomologicai  classes,  afler  the  system  of  nature,  as  apples, 
pears,  and  stone  fruit,  requires  for  its  pure  propagation  through  grafting,  certain 
80-called  stocks,  poouliar  to  it,  if  it  is  to  thrive  well,  and  bear  fruit  of  its  own  natu« 
ral  quality.   Pomologists  of  the  oldest  times  undertook,  indeed,  many  experiments 
to  elevate  nature  over  itself,  or,  rather,  to  disturb  its  coarse  and  produce  monsters. 
These  experiments  exhibit  the  childishness  of  their  pomology,  which,  with  the  true 
knowledge  of  nature,  lay  yet  in  its  cradle.    They  would  produce  stone  fruit  with- 
out stones,  fruit  impregnated  with  foreign  species  I    They  grafted  peaches  on  wil- 
lows to  have  them  of  the  melon  sixe.    No  extraneous  grafting  has,  as  is  just,  re- 
mained to  us,  but  pear  on  quince ;  the  hawthorn,  (Crataegus  oxyaoantha)  has  long 
ago  been  dismissed.  For  apples,  then,  nature  gives  us  two  kinds  of  stocks,  name- 
ly, the  wild  apple  tree,  (Mains  sylvestris,)  and  the  wild  apple  shrub,  (Malus 
pumila.)    For  culture  in  pots,  only  the  latter  can  be  used,  if  we  expect  yearly 
fruitfulness  and  durability  of  our  trees.    This  wild  apple  shrub  has,  from  the  time 
of  maturing  its  fruit,  received  the  name  of  *^  Pomme  de  St.  Jean,"  (John  Apple,) 
in  France.    Paradise  apple  (Pomme  de  Paradis)  piety  may  have  named  it  be- 
cause it  has  four  seed  chambers.    This  shrub  will  scarcely  ever  grow  over  three 
inches  thick,  and  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  bears  small,  insipid  apples.    It  is  of 
very  alow  growth  as  a  tree,  like  all  the  shrubs,  but,  like  these,  it  also  throws  up 
suckers  from  two  to  four  feet  high  in  one  year,  and  it  has,  likewise,  only  creeping 
roots,  but  no  tap  root,  which  is  necessary  only  for  trees  proper.    But  as  in  this 
peculiar  kind  of  root  lays  the  reason  of  its  slow  shrubby  growth,  so  does  it  con- 
stitute its  great  usefulness  for  fruitful  dwarf  trees.    The  propagation  of  the  para- 
dise apple  is,  like  that  of  most  other  shrubs,  from  suckers.  These  it  often  throws  up, 
even  when  grafted  in  large  numbers ;  not,1ike  the  plum  tree,  from  its  distant  feeding 
roots,  but  mostly  from  the  neck  of  the  root;  sometimes,  also,  from  the  stronger  roots 
near  it.  By  these  suckers  we  can  propagate  it  abundantly  lor  our  nurseries,  and  they 
have  the  peculiarity,  by  which  they  are  specifically  distinct  from  suckers  of  seed- 
lings,  that  even  the  smallest,  scarcely  of  the  size  of  a  crow  quUl,  immediately  pushes 
forth  its  own  roots,  so  that  they,  also,  do  little  harm  to  the  parent  tree. 

*  Whj  Uie  antbor,  diTiding  the  daaa  pjnu  into  the  two  pomologicai  olaaaea  of  applet  aad  pean, 
does  not  alao  diride  the  daaa  pnuiua  into  pluma,  peaebea,  aprieota,  and  cberriea,  ia  an  enigma  to 
the  translatior. 
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To  raise  paradise  apples  stocks  from  cnttiiigs,  as  some  propose,  I  will  advise  no 
one  to  try,  for  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  raising  a  single  one  in  this 
manner.  Even  if  such  cuttings  seemed  to  thrive  the  first  season,  they  invariably 
died  the  second.  The  stump  in  the  ground  never  had  a  root,  but  cankerous  all 
over.  The  way  in  which  roots  form  on  the  French  paradise  apple  is  quite  peculiar 
to  it ;  namely,  on  the  neck  of  the  root  form  first  small,  but  often  a  half  inch  wide, 
oval  or  round  protuberances,  which  have  much  similiarity  to  roots.  From  these 
grow  out  numerous  small,  beard-like  swellings,  which  all  elongate  into  fine  feedmg 
roots,  not  unlike  a  beard.  If  such  a  tree  Is  placed  near  a  moist,  shady  wall,  these 
beard  roots  will  even  shoot  out  in  the  open  air  towards  the  wall,  and  take  hold  in 
its  crevices.  So,  also,  these  roots  are  often  seen  creeping  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  should  be  well  remembered  in  digging,  especially  when  suckers  are 
desired. 

These  mere  fibrous  or  feeding  roots  are  the  cause  why  trees  grafted  on  such 
stocks  make  no  rampant  growth,  and,  therefore,  by  the  slower  air  cultivation  of 
the  sap,  soon  form  numerous  shoots,  (Lambourdes)  and  fhiits  spurs,  (Brindilles,) 
which,  through  the  manner  of  their  growth  and  position,  are  protected  against  the 
vertical  impulse  of  the  sap  in  so  far  that  the  checked  circulation  of  the  latter  per- 
mits the  formation  of  innumerable  annular  swellings,  (Bonrrelets,)* 'which  are  in- 
exhaustible In  fruitfulness. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  though,  for  this  reason  the  whole  tree  grows  too  slow. 
The  leaders  for  the  enlargement  of  the  tree  have,  nevertheless,  a  lively  growth, 
and  often  make  summer  shoots  of  from  one  to  four  feet  lot^.  Of  this  wild  apple 
shrub  we  have  two  varieties,  perhaps,  and  probably  even  three.  The  first  is  the 
paradise  apple  proper,  which  I  call  the  French,  and  which  is  generally  disseminat- 
ed, and  well-known  to  every  gardener.  To  this  variety,  apples  particularly  the  char- 
acteristic just  given,  especially  in  regard  to  the  oval  protuberances.  This  variety 
is  the  smallest,  has  the  most  beard  roots,  (che  velure.)  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  dark 
green,  glossy,  deeply  indented,  small,  and  lancet^haped. 

In  Holland  the  second  variety  is  found.  The  roots  of  this  are  stronger,  the  bark 
of  older  trees  resembling  that  of  the  hawthorn,  and  the  roots,  although  also  grow* 
ing  in  bundles,  are  less  abundant,  and  do  not  spring  from  those  warts,  which  even 
in  the  open  air  run  out  into  roots.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light  green,  are  softer  to 
the  touch,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  pointed  at  the  end,  deeply  indented  with  an  undu- 
lating edge,  (folia  undulats.) 

*  These  anDttlar  sweUiofs  are  one  of  the  moat  remtrlnble  contriYtBees  of  netiire  in  the  regetation 
of  fruit-bearing  trees.  They  are  intended  aa  dams  against  the  impetiioas  flow  of  the  aap.  Ererj 
twig  of  a  tree,  which  is  preparing  to  bear  fniit,  has  its  own  eoonom/,  for  the  elaboration  of  the  sap 
for  its  own  end,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  fruit  The  sap  flows  slower  through  the  swellings,  which 
are  in  reality  the  natard  prodnct  of  the  soalea  of  the  leaf  and  fmit  buds.  The  former  hare  only  a 
few,  the  latter  many  more  scales ;  therefore  the  more  or  less  visible  annular  swellings.  I  will  here 
remark,  that  when  dwarf  trees  are  pruned  so  closely,  that  these  swellings  disappear  and  grow  out 
into  leaders,  then  the  pruning  is  faulty.  In  this  consists  the  unwise  summer  pruning,  where  no 
resisting  annular  swellings  haTC  formed  yet. 
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The  annual  summer  shoots  of  this  are  of  yellowish  green,  of  the  former  variety 
of  a  reddish  brown.     Suckers  are  as  abundant  with  the  Dutch  as  with  the  French 
I   variety. 

In  France  this  Dutch  variety  is  called  Doucin;*  also  Doucain  and  FicheL 
I  They  are  used  principally  for  half-standardd.f  For  in  rich  ground  this  variety 
I  grows  nearly  as  rampant  as  the  strongest  seedling ;  with  the  difference,  though, 
that  they  very  early  become  fruitful.  Fifteen  apple  trees  grafted  on  Doucin,  which 
I  received  from  Harlem,  all  bore  the  third  year.  This  is  the  Doucin,  which  the 
English  botanist  and  scholar  Miller  does  so  much  justice  in  saying  that  less  than 
twenty  feet  distance  on  a  trellis  will  not  do  for  it. 

The  third  variety  seems  to  be  the  ''  Hedge  apple  "  of  several  German  authors ; 
but  as  I  have  seen  none  of  them,  I  can  say  nothing  about  it.  Von  Munchhausen 
thinlts  it  is  Identical  with  the  Doucin,  but  this  is  not  probable. 
I  In  the  French  paradise  apple  wo  have  an  incomparable  subject  for  apple  trees 
in  pots.  Its  roots,  not  rampant  and  wild,  being  all  fibrous  or  feeding  roots,  may 
'  be  checked  in  any  degree ;  for  after  the  laws  of  nature,  a  curbed  power  of  root 
causes  early  fruitfulness  and  shortened  life ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  wild,  ram- 
pant growth  insures  longevity  and  late  fruitfulness.  For  this  reason,  all  trees 
planted  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  or  in  good  but  shallow  soil  resting  on  rock,  be- 
come fruitful  very  early. 

If,  now,  paradise  apple  stocks  are  to  be  prepared  for  pot-trees  according  to  the 
rules  of  art,  the  principal  rule  for  them,  as  well  as  for  all  other  kinds  of  stocks  for 
all  other  kinds  of  fruit,  is  :  To  induce  a  large,  number  of  fine  feeding  roots  to  spring 
from  a  short  piece  of  the  main  root  or  neck.  As  the  length  of  the  main  root  can 
never  be  more  than  three  or  four  inches  for  a  pot  eight  or  nine  inches  in  depth, 
it  happens  often,  that  the  stocks  have  but  few  roots  on  this  length,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  produced  by  art,  namely,  by  transplanting ;  for  the  more  feeding 
roots  we  have  on  the  short  piece  of  main  root,  the  more  pleasure  shall  we  derive 
from  the  merry  growth  of  our  trees.| 

Young  stocks  or  suckers,  not  over  half  an  inch  thick,  smooth  and  free  from 
any  hard  crust,  must,  therefore,  be  chosen.  Of  these  the  main  root  is  cut  back  to 
two  or  three  inches ;  the  small  roots  remaining  over  the  cut  are  also  cut  back  to 
one  inch  or  one  inch  and  a  half;  and  now,  when  the  top  has  also  been  cut  back, 
the  tree  is  planted  in  the  nursery,  one  inch  deeper  than  it  stood  before,  to  prevent 
it  suffering  from  drought  in  the  summer.  In  planting  care  must  be  taken  that  these 
fine  roots  are  well  spread  horizontally,  for,  otherwise,  these  fine  beard^roots  are  apt 

*  8m  Dtt  Hamel,  Pomona  QftUiea,  vol.  it.,  p.  4^ 

t  See  NottTelle  maisoo  rustiqae,  toI  ii.,  p.  149.    Paris,  1721,  (a  work  of  two  large  quarto  Tclnmes.) 

X  For  dwarf  trees  in  the  garden,  or  trelUs,  or  as  pyramids,  the  contrarj  holds  good.    Here  it  is 

neceasarj  to  have  a  forest  of  feeding  roots  to  sustain  the  larger  tree.    For  trellis,  at  least  one  foot 

of  main  root  is  required,  snd  for  pjramida,  where  the  graft  must  absolutely  come  in  the  grouod,  if 

tbej  shall  be  able  to  resist  the  winds,  18  inches  are  not  too  much. 
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to  cling  to  the  main  root,  which  often  causes  their  decay.  Oippled  stocks  with 
injured  bark  never  succeed. 

When  such  a  little  tree  has  stood  one  summer  in  the  nurserj,  and  grown  well, 
and  it  had  already  good  roots  when  it  was  planted  there,  it  may  be  budded  the 
same  summer  or  grafted  the  next  spring.  But  if  it  had  no  fine  roots  when  it 
was  planted,  it  must  be  taken  up  and  replanted  next  spring,  when  the  new  roots 
are  also  cut  back  again.  In  this  case,  a  tree  is  to  be  expected  that  will  have,  as 
it  were,  a  forest  of  feeding  roots,  and  with  them  the  properties  necessary  to  make 
it  a  perfect  pot-tree ;  for  each  cut  root  will  throw  out  numerous  smaller  ones. 

But  often  this  replanting  is  not  necessary,  and  many  paradise  suckers  are 
found  which  have  sufficient  roots  for  our  purpose. 

If,  however,  our  conjecture  in  this  respect  has  proved  erroneous,  and  the  trees 
already  grafted,  are  found  to  have  too  few  roots  in  taking  up,  they  must  be  re- 
planted in  the  nursery,  according  to  the  above  rules  ioe  stocks*  In  this  case  we 
not  only  save  a  year,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  tree  will  sooner  become  fruit- 
ful. I  transplant  my  trees  intended  for  pots,  every  spring,  in  Mardi,  by  which 
means  they  soon  set  many  ft*uit  buds ;  but  of  this  in 'the  chapter  of  v^etatioa. 

But  never  must  an  amateur^  who  expects  undisturbed  pleasure  for  many  years 
from  his  pot-trees,  plant  Paradise  stocks^  muck  less  any  other  kind  of  siodeSy  in 
potSj  to  be  grafted  in  them.  Instead  of  gaining  hereby,  there  is  much  loss;  for, 
not  calculating  that  the  tree,  grafted  the  same  year,  does  not  thrive  so  wel),  often 
very  poorly,  it  exhausts  the  soil  in  the  pot  at  least  three  years  too  soon,  mmeees- 
sarlly  and  without  any  compensation.  The  pot  becomes  too  soon  cramped  with 
.roots ;  and  when,  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  the  tree  has  formed  a  crown  and 
ic^it  buds,  it  also  often  begins  already  to  lose  in  vigor.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
transplanted,  and,  at  least  for  one  year,  all  pleasure  and  enjoyment  are  lost.  Bat 
if  the  tree  has  first  been  two  years  in  the  nursery,  and  been  carefully  tran^rfanted 
there  every  spring,  I  get  a  tree  with  a  crown  full  of  fruit  buds,  which  will  jidd 
theinest  fruit  for  five  or  six  years. 

It  j6,5jtherefore,  a  general  rule  to  plant  the  stocks  first  in  the  nursery,  to  graft 
or  bud  jthem  there,  and  then  to  leave  them  for  two  years,  either  undistarbed  or 
traiis|ilaiited  every  spring,  for  the  development  of  their  roots  and  crowns.  The 
first  ]|^^r'«  growth  of  the  graft  is  to  be  properly  pruned  back  the  next  spring, 
by.wtt(dii^e  obtain  in  the  second  summer  the  proper  branches  for  a  crown,  whidi 
we.obtiMAjii^ither  so  numerous  nor  strong  in  a  pot  In  the  Ml  the  tree  may  be 
pottel,  butf /fetter  not  till  next  spring,  because  we  then  save  several  months  of 
itroublo.  .^(i'Pever  must  a  tree  that  has  been  potted  in  the  fall,  nor  any  other 
•  newly  ftlant^  fruit  tree,  be  pruned  at  that  season.  The  slow  circulation  of  the 
.sap  is  hettec.gUQtained  by  the  branches,  and  one  runs  no  risk  of  losing  just  that 
.bvd  byrfrosVyrhich  by  the  next  season's  growth  was  destined  to  form  a. new 

Affer-ithe  |i<!)y(afid.aeason*s  growth  in  the  nursery,  the  little  tree  is  generslly  ^ 
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developed,  and  after  potting  often  bears  fruit  the  same  year,  though  oftener  only 
blossoms,  which  fall  off  again,  because  the  tree  is  not  yet  well  rooted  in  the  pot. 
This  was  the  general  rule.     But  the  case  is  widely  different  with  the  student, 
with  whom  pot  culture  is  not  the  end,  but  the  means.     If  he,  solely  for  the  study 
of  varieties,  wants  to  experiment  with  a  new  or  unknown  variety ;  if  it  is  enough 
to  see  the  fruit  once  or  twice,  and  observe  the  manner  of  vegetation  of  the  tree, 
to  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment  and  make  comparisons,  then  two  years  saved 
are  important.     In  this  case  the  grafted  trees  may  be  potted  the  first  year,  or 
some  Paradise  stocks  may  be  potted  yearly  in  advance,  to  be  grafted  in  the  pot. 
Nay,  if  this  has  been  done  in  the  fall,  they  may  bo  grafted  the  following  spring, 
{      or  even  grafted  and  potted  at  the  same  time.     In  this  case  the  regular  shape  of 
I      the  tree,  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  nursery,  is  of  no  consequence;  but 
instead  it  may  be  tried  to  develop  the  future  fruit  buds  even  the  first  season,  by 
pinching  in  the  young  summer  shoots. 

He  who  has  observed  and  meditated  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  vine  fretter  or  vine  pricker,  (Curculiones  longinoster,  long-billed  snout  bugs,) 
will  easily  understand  this  artifice.  These  are  mostly  busy  before  July.  After 
they  have  pricked  off  a  vine,  the  next  bud  generally  pushes  out  in  a  week,  and 
forms  a  summer  shoot.  But  not  seldom,  and  with  stone  fruit  and  pears  nearly 
always,  not  only  the  next,  but  several  buds  come  into  activity^  which  otherwise 
would  have  pushed  only  next  year,  or  perhaps  never. 

If,  now,  a  summer  shoot  of  a  healthy  growing  tree  is  pinched  in  before  July,  at 
about  that  bud  where  it  would  have  had  to  be  pruned  next  spring,  we  obtain  fruit 
spurs  one  year  earlier,  which  often  blossom  and  bear  fruit  the  next  year. 

In  regard  to  grafting,  I  will  only  add,  that  this  may  be  done  as  high  up  as 
where  the  crown  is  to  form,  and  the  best  height  for  this  is  from  10  to  12  inches. 
For  dwarf  trees  for  the  garden,  on  the  contrary,  the  paradise  stock  must  be 
grafted  very  near  the  ground. 

If  the  paradise  stock  has  been  potted  only  the  preceding  fall,  or  only  in  the 
spring  when  it  is  grafted,  the  graft  only  makes  one  or  two  weak  shoots.  But  if 
it  has  grown  in  the  pot  for  one  year  previous  to  grafting,  a  bud  will  make  a  strong 
shoot,  and  a  graft  two  or  three.  These  shoots  are  permitted  to  grow  till  the 
middle  of  June,  when  they  are  pinched  in  one  half.  They  will  now  make  enough 
side  shoots  to  form  a  crown  the  same  year,  and  apples  and  pears  will  even  often 
make  fruit  buds. 

Summer  pinchinff  is  for  dwarf  trees  as  important  as  pruning  in  spring,  and  is 
based  on  the  same  principles.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  trees  the  proper  shape ;  to 
render  the  pruning  easier ;  and  to  strengthen  the  necessary  shoots. 


[At  this  time,  when  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  is  taking  its  place  as  a 
spedalty,  the  above  remarks  from  Diel  will  Be  read  with  much  interest.    Though  \  ^^ 
written  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  they  still  have  a  degree  of  freshness,  and 
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agree  mainly  with  the  best  practice  of  the  present  day.  That  some  progress  sbourld 
have  been  made  in  this  long  interval  was  to  have  been  expected.  As  we  expect 
to  give  further  extracts,  our  remarks  may  as  well  be  reserved  for  the  end. — ^Ed.] 


INTERIOR  VIEWS.    No.  2.— EXOTIC  GRAPERIES. 

BY   FOX   MEADOW. 

How  beautiful  is  the  external !  Art  and  wealth  combined  have  produced  a 
most  lovely  effect  upon  the  lawn,  or  in  some  cozy  part  of  the  grounds  where  it 
pleases  the  taste  of  the  proprietor.  This  little  beautiful  fruit  structure  is  a  very 
graceful  ornament,  and  all  visitors  admire  it;  indeed,  they  are  fiwcinated,  and  led 
to  exclaim  in  the  moment,  '^  What  is  that  beautiful  glass  structure  for  V  *'For 
the  growth  of  grapes,*^  is  the  reply.  At  this  moment  curiosity  knows  no  bounds, 
and  away  rush  our  visitors  to  see  the  beautiful  grapes.  But  what  is  the  spectacle 
inside  this  charming  house  %  the  eyes  are  strained  in  looking  for  grapes ;  but, 
alas!  none  or  few  are  to  be  found.  The  only  prominent  feature  the  vintor 
becomes  cognizant  of  is  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  or  some  other  *^  special  anUdote," 
which  would  seem  to  be  an  ever  necessary  concomitant  to  the  inside  of  beautiful 
graperies.  What  a  wonderful  contrast  between  the  exterior  and  interior  of  some 
of  the  costly  graperies  I  We  have  seen  many  this  season  where  the  name  "  cul- 
ture "  is  a  disgrace  to  horticulture.  A  grapery,  when  once  planted,  would  seem 
to  have  an  act  of  Congress  reigning  over  it :  thus  plant ;  thus  shalt  thou  ever 
remiun !  I  do  not  recollect  whether  our  forefathers  embodied  a  clause  in  the 
Constitution  bearing  on  this  point ;  but  if  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  can  it 
not  be  broken?  Suppose  we  "secede"  from  such  a  "very  tyrannical"  form  of 
things,  and  set  up  for  ourselves,  shall  we  be  let  alone  ?  You  will  guarantee  our 
safety,  Mr.  Editor,  so  we  will  proceed. 

That  fwlures  in  grape-growing  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  none  will  deny. 
Now  what  are  the  causes  1  This  part  of  the  question  we  propose  to  examine  a 
little  in  detail,  and  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit. 

The  causes  of  fiuhire  in  grape-growing  are  presented  to  our  mind  thus :  the 
wrong  in  border-making ;  the  wrong  in  planting  debilitated  vines ;  and,  lastly,  a 
little  wrong  arising  from  inexperience.  If  I  should  tell  the  readers  of  this  journal 
that  ninety  vine-borders  out  of  every  hundred  of  those  of  present  date  do  not  con- 
tain ten  per  cent  of  the  vine's  feedlnff-roots,  they  would,  no  doubt,  feel  surprised. 
This,  however,  is  my  opinion.  A  good  rich  border — good  rich  loam — ^plenty  of 
rotton  dung — bones,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  constitute  the  border  of  a 
great  majority  of  our  best  practical  gardeners  in  Europe  as  well  as  here.  My 
experience  in  this  vine-border  makmg  is,  that  the  richer  the  border  is  fnade^  the 
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quicker  the  roots  run  out  of  ii — the  quicker  such  a  border  becomes  useless  to  the 
plant.  The  roots  of  grape-vines,  when  growing  in  any  good  ordinary  soil,  are 
not  small  and  fibrous,  but  long,  resembling  so  many  whips — feeding  from  their 
very  ends  principally ;  and,  consequently,  when  young  vines  are  first  planted,  their 
roots  extend  in  direct  lines  as  rapidly  as  possible,  because  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  plant's  growth  are  found  in  every  particle  of  soil  the  absorbing  spang  iole 
touches;  and  hence,  these  roots  drive  on  in  direct  lines,  and  never  turn  to  the 
right  or  lefl  until  the  gross  elements  they  were  previously  feeding  on,  cease  to 
be.  Now  it  will  be  evident  to  any  intelligent  person,  that  as  soon  as  the  stimu- 
lants cease  to  surround  the  spongiole  in  its  onward  driving  movement — the  in- 
stant the  food  is  not  to  be  found  at  the  root's  mouth,  another  action  of  the  root 
ensues,  which  is  this :  the  sudden  bursting  forth  in  all  directions  from  that  long, 
straight  root^  of  an  innumerable  host  of  foragers;  like  soldiers  in  an  army,  when 
food  is  not  to  be  found  in  one  direction^  they  divide  off  into  all  parts  of  the 
country,  which  results  in  the  end  in  the  collection  of  vast  supplies.  Now,  it  will 
be  easily  seen  why  our  fine  rich  borders  do  not  contain  the  feeding-roots  of  the 
vines,  and  why  it  is  that  such  numbers  of  vine-roots  are  always  found  in  poor, 
miserable  soils,  outside  of  the  rich  borders.  There  is  no  way  but  one  of  keeping 
the  roots  in  such  rich-made  borders,  and  that  is  to  wall  up  in  cement,  and  con- 
crete the  bottom.    This,  however,  is  a  useless  expense. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  loads  of  rotten  manure  placed  annually  on  many 
vine-borders,  and  no  perceptible  difference  seen  in  the  crops  of  fruit,  neither  in 
the  foliage  nor  wood.  The  feeding-roots  are  outside  the  border,  and  this  gorging 
with  rotten  dung  is  constantly  being  applied  to  the  conducts — mere  conducting 
water-pipes,  that  can  not  be  influenced  one  way  or  another  by  its  application. 
All  the  fine  expensive  drainage  to  such  borders  are  just  as  useless  as  are  the  rich 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  only  direct  influence  such  borders 
have  ever  had  on  the  vines  planted  in  them,  would  be,  perhaps,  for  the  first  and 
second  season,  inducing  coarse,  heavy,  long-jointed  wood,  to  be  miserably  half- 
ripened  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  bursting  forth  the  next  spring  into  puny  insignifi- 
cance. It  is  true  that  where  the  soils  outside  of  the  borders  are  moderately  fer- 
tile, the  roots  extend  in  direct  lines,  as  when  first  coming  through  the  border,  and 
thus  for  years  maintain  a  good  healthy  growth,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  causes 
many  to  suppose  that  their  borders  are  of  the  No.  1  dass ;  but  a  tracing  of  the 
roots  would  soon  reveal  the  true  secret  of  aflhirs.  This  action  of  the  root  we 
have  just  illustrated  is  dq)endent  solely  on  the  quality  of  the  plant  when  first 
planted.  If  the  young  plant  is  strong,  havuig  large,  long,  and  strong  self  support- 
ing roots,  their  action  in  the  rich  border  will  be  just  as  we  have  described ;  but 
if  the  plants,  when  first  planted,  are  poor,  miserable  things,  called  two  and  three 
years  old,  being  grown,  or  rather  kept  dying^  for  that  period,  in  four  and  five-inch 
pots,  whoever  gets  them,  they  are  to  all  practical  purposes  rootless.  Now  the  action 
of  the  roots  of  this  class  of  vines  in  borders  of  the  order  named,  is  just  the 
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reverse  of  the  former.  It  should  be  remembered  that  vines  having  poor,  half- 
dead  roots  when  planted,  never  resuscitate ;  they  remain  for  years  in  almost  the 
same  condition,  but  die  ultimately.  Plants  of  this  class,  if  planted  very  early 
in  the  spring,  remain  in  statu  quo  till  June  or  July  before  showing  much  symp- 
toms of  growth,  and  then  weakly ;  but  as  the  weather  increases  in  heat,  the  plants 
increase  in  strength,  until  they  make  what  appear  to  be  strong  vines  by  Novem- 
ber. Such  vines,  let  their  apparent  strength  be  what  it  may,  are  worthless  as 
good  fruit-producing  vines.  And  why  1  Because  such  plants  are  no  better  than 
rootless  cuttings.  The  roots  they  possess  do  not  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of 
organized  matter  to  sustain  and  push  strongly  the  bud  intended  to  form  the  cane 
or  young  rod ;  and  consequently,  after  the  bud  has  pushed  forth,  and  exhausted 
the  organized  fluid  in  the  woody  portion  of  the  plant,  such  roots  can  not  supply 
further  resources,  and  the  plant  remains  in  the  same  state,  until,  like  a  cutting,  it 
pushes  new  roots  out  of  the  wood  at  the  base  or  the  collar  of  the  plant.  The 
new  roots,  as  they  issue  forth,  become  very  strong,  but  invariahly  they  go  direct 
to  the  bottom  of  the  border.  They  are,  in  fact,  so  many  tap-roots.  They  grow 
downwards  just  as  do  Parsnips  and  Carrots,  nor  do  or  will  they  stop  in  the  de- 
scent, if  the  border  be  open  and  porous,  no  matter  how  deep,  until  they  strike  the 
hard  bottom ;  then  they  turn  and  run  along  the  bottom.  Now  of  what  use  to 
such  roots  are  all  the  costly  materials  of  the  border  ?  The  greater  the  amount 
of  rotten  dung  such  borders  contain,  the  greasier  they  are,  the  more  impervious 
they  are  to  air,  and,  consequently,  the  quicker  is  disease  in  its  various  forms 
brought  on  in  the  plant.  Roots  can  no  more  live  without  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  than  can  leaves ;  consequently,  how  can  we  expect  good  results  out 
of  such  deplorable  conditions  ?  From  this  action  of  the  root  arising  from,  and 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  two  classes  of  plants  used,  we  would  ask.  What  per 
cent,  of  the  rich,  gorging  materials  that  borders  are  composed  of  is  absorbed  by 
the  vines  said  to  be  growing  in  them?  Is  there  a  fair  compensation  fbr  all 
the  "old  sod,'*  rotten  dung,  guano,  lime,  bone,  superphosphates,  special  ter- 
tilizers,  and  perhaps  dead  horses?  Would  there  not  be  more  realized  frota 
ordinary  ground  by  growing  common  vegetables  than  is  realized  from  many  of 
our  fine  grapery  borders,  in  proportion  to  capital  invested?  fVom  these  remarks 
our  readers  will,  we  hope,  be  led  to  see  where  two  of  the  great  wrongs  exist  in 
the  culture  of  the  exotic  grape  under  gloss ;  which  is  in  one  instance  owing  to  the 
roots  being  directly  at  the  bottom  of  the  border  and  under  the  compost  which 
they  should  be  in,  up,  and  working  through ;  and  in  the  other  case  having  grown 
directly  through  the  border  and  to  the  outside;  and  that  owing  to  sudi  results  in 
both  cases,  the  expensive  food  prepared  and  placed  fbr  the  plants  is  not  consumed 
by  them.  Having  hinted  at  the  wrongs  and  the  causes  which  produce  them,  we 
shall  next  hint  at  the  remedies. — {To  be  continued,) 
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grape  question,  and  we  shall  wait  impatiently  for  its  conclusion.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  hope  his  professional  brethren  will  study  it  attentively,  and  send  us 
any  conclusions  it  may  suggest.  Fox  Meadow  is  evidently  minded  that  neither 
himself  nor  grape-growing  shall  stand  still ;  he  is  manifestly  of  opinion  that  all 
the  mysteries  of  grape  culture  have  not  yet  been  mastered.  To  us,  such  manifes- 
tations on  the  part  of  old  and  experienced  gardeners,  augurs  well  for  the  progress 
of  the  science  of  horticulture.  Who  would  lag  behind  when  every  thing  is  pro- 
gressing t  If  in  any  matter,  however  small,  we  have  been  wasting  our  capital 
and  labor,  let  us  find  it  out  as  soon  as  may  be. — Ed.] 


THE   CIRCULAR   CURVE. 


BT  JAMBS  HOOO,  TOBKVILLB,  N.  T. 


I  ACGBPT  with  pleasure  your  kind  invitation  to  put  in  writing  the  verbal  criti- 
cisms which  I  made  in  conversation  with  you,  upon  Mr.  Woodward's  articles 
upon  curved  lines. 

On  page  158  (April  Number)  Mr.  Woodward  says:  "We  do  say  that  com- 
pound circular  curves  are  practically  identical  with  any  curve  that  can  possibly 
be  made  use  of  in  any  department  of  landscape  adornment,  and  that  there  is  no 
curve  known,  or  gracefully  flowing  line,  but  what  is  rigidly  mathematical ; ''  and 
at  page  299  (July  Number)  he  says,  "  It  (the  circular  curve)  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  any  point,  adapt  itself  to  any  form  of  surface,  and  admits  of  the  safe 
passage  of  heavy  and  rapid  moving  bodies,  and  for  graceful  flow  and  elegance  is 
quite  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  attained.  To  any  one  who  has  made  a  practical 
examination  of  curved  lines  of  road  laid  out  by  the  eye,  and  compared  them 
with  those  actually  laid  out  as  portions  of  circular  arcBy  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  superior  elegance  of  the  latter ;  the  difference  is  so  plain,  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  flow  so  decided,  that  a  doubt  is  not  admissible.'' 

Now  I  take  issue  with  Mr.  Woodward  in  this,  and  shall  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  circular  curve  is  not  the  curve  of  "^  graceful  flow  and  elegance,"  and  that  in 
landscape  garden  practice  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  "  passage  of  heavy  and  rapid 
moving  bodies."  I  assert  that  its  elements  can  not  be  used  as  elements  in  laying 
out  other  curves,  because  they  are  diverse  from  them,  and  governed  by  altogether 
different  causes  and  principles.  That  in  laying  out  other  curves,  such  as  the  ellipse, 
the  parabola,  the  cycloid,  the  catenary,  the  epicycloid,  the  hyperbola,  etc.,  in  the 
manner  Indicated  in  Mr.  Woodward's  articles,  he  is  only  working  by  the  rule 
of  compensation  of  errors,  which,  while  they  neutralize  each  other,  do  not  develop 
the  truth.  \A 

This  is  not  the  place  for  positive  mathematical  demonstration  of  my  assertion.  If 
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as  at  present  we  have  to  do  with  the  circular  curve  more  as  a  matter  of  Aesthetics 
than  of  mathematics ;  but  let  me  observe  that  the  circle  is  not,  as  Mr.  Wood- 
ward appears  to  consider  it,  the  elementary  principle  of  the  cone,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  triangle  with  the  circle,  but  tiiat  it  is  rather  the  elementary 
principle  of  the  sphere^  the  circumferential  line  of  any  section  of  which  is  always 
a  circle,  and  can  be  no  other  figure.  The  sphere  in  physics  conveys  or  suggests 
the  ideas  of  perfection,  ponderosity,  and  quiescence,  because  it  appears  as  a  com- 
plete, finished  body  which  will  make  no  further  progress  in  development,  and 
appears  as  being  unacted  upon  by  extraneous  counteracting  forces.  The  moment 
it  is  acted  upon  by  forces  sufiicient  to  overcome  the  mechanical  cohesion  of  the 
materials  of  which  it  may  be  composed,  it  immediately  assumes  other  curved 
forms,  the  spheroid  and  its  varieties,  the  parabola,  the  cone,  the  cylinder,  the 
hyperbola,  etc.,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be :  the  elements  of  these  curved  forms 
being  those  of  matter  in  motion,  and  not  at  rest ;  and  these  elements  being  pro- 
duced and  governed  by  laws  and  principles  as  diverse  from  each  other  as  rest  and 
motion  are. 

The  circle  being  an  essential,  elementary  portion  of  the  sphere,  it  partakes  in 
its  due  proportion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sphere ;  it  incloses  the  largest 
space  within  the  smallest  circumferential  line,  and  so  far  is  perfect;  it  is  without 
beginning  or  end,  and  so  far  is  complete ;  tod  it  suggests  neither  progress  nor 
motion,  as,  on  account  of  its  perfect  form,  it  indicates  either  having  overcome  all 
forces  producing  motion,  or  incapacity  of  being  acted  upon  by  such  forces ;  in 
either  case  suggesting  a  state  of  quiescence. 

Now  in  laying  out  walks  and  roads  we  have  to  do  with  bodies  in  motion,  and 
not  at  rest,  and  in  order  to  avoid  incongruities  and  discord  of  form,  we  must 
adopt  lines  which  are  produced  by,  or  are  in  accordance  witii,  the  laws  of  motion 
or  progress ;  and  not  with  those  in  accordance  with  matter  in  a  quiescent  state. 

As  an  inclosing  line  for  flower-beds,  fountains,  statues,  monuments,  and  similar 
purposes,  the  circle  and  its  combinations  are  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory ;  but 
for  roads  or  walks  it  is  of  all  others  the  most  disagreeable  and  unsatisfactory  to 
a  cultivated  eye.  To  reverse  two  semicircles,  joining  them  at  the  tangental  point, 
is  to  dislocate  or  destroy  that  which  in  its  proper  place  is  perfect,  and  so  produces 
an  unpleasant  emotion  in  the  mind :  the  very  thing  to  be  avoided  in  all  artistic 
landscape  scenes. 

Engineers  may  generally  use  the  circular  curve  in  their  operations  with  toler- 
able satisfaction,  as  their  works  are  ordinarily  of  such  a  character  and  on  such  a 
large  scale  that  the  eye  does  not  generally  take  in  the  whole  of  the  curve  at  once; 
besides  this,  the  long  perspective  destroys  the  bad  eflect  of  the  curve.  But  in 
cases  where  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  of  the  circular  curve  at  once,  or  the  mind 
instantly  comprehends  it,  the  effect  is  unpleasant. 

I  can  not  call  to  mind  any  instance  in  nature  of  a  perfect  sphere  or  circle.  The 
rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  causes  it  to  assume  the  form  of  an  oblate 
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spheroid,  and  every  thing  upon  it  partakes  of  forms  either  original,  in  combina- 
tion, or  in  modification  more  or  less  produced  or  governed  by  forces  causing 
motion.  Not  only  so,  but  none  of  the  orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  any  of 
their  lines  of  motion,  are  in  the  nature  of  circular  curves — ^they  are  all  curves 
of  motion. 

I  do  not  recollect  of  any  painting  or  piece  of  sculpture  of  acknowledged  beauty 
where  the  circular  curve  is  introduced ;  and  as  a  fixed  matter  of  taste,  the  more 
flowing  and  delicate  the  curved  lines  in  a  picture  or  work  of  art,  the  more  it  is 
esteemed  and  admired.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  the  lines  in  the  Laocoon,  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Antinous,  Niobe  and  her  Children, 
the  Dying  Gladiator,  and  other  world-renowned  statues,  are  full  of  grace  and 
beauty,  and  yet  not  one  of  the  lines  entering  into  their  composition  is  a  circular 
curve,  nor  would  any  artist  ever  attempt  to  lay  out  their  lines  by  or  with  a  pair 
of  compasses.  The  ancients  well  knew  the  comparative  value  of  flowing  curves, 
(or  curves  of  motion,)  and  of  circular  curves ;  they  used  the  former  in  their 
highest  and  most  spiritual  works  of  art,  and  the  latter  in  their  lower  works,  as  in 
statues  of  SUenus,  Hercules,  Bacchus,  etc.,  where,  in  the  roundness  of  the  head, 
the  belly,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  etc.,  a  low  degree  of  intellect^  and  a  certain 
amount  of  grossness  are  admirably  indicated,  and  which  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  to  have  indicated  by  the  other  class  of  curves. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Woodward  himself  would  endeavor  to  lay  out  a  pure  Ionic 
volute,  or  a  beautiful  winding  stairway,  by  any  such  application  of  circular 
curves  as  he  recommends  to  garden  artists.  That  curved  lines  of  every  class  are 
strictly  mathematical,  or  may  be  resolved  into  strictly  mathematiciil  lines,  I 
do  not  dispute :  no  line,  from  a  dot  upwards,  nor  combination  of  lines,  exist,  but 
may  be  analyzed  and  reduced  to  their  proper  mathematical  elements  and  value. 

I  will  give  you  a  few  practical  illustrations  of  thceffects  of  the  two  classes  of 
curves,  which  will  strike  the  most  inexperienced  eye.  Compare  the  full-breasted 
Dutch  galliot  with  semicircular  bows,  or  the  old-fashioned,  teapkettle-bottom 
ships,  with  the  clipper  ship  of  the  present  day,  with  her  flowing  curved  lines ;  the 
one  bnilt  for  carrying,  the  other  for  fast  sailing.  The  one  class  certainly  inclosed 
the  greatest  quantity  with  the  smallest  circumference ;  the  other  class  competes 
with  the  winds  in  swiftness.  Which  is,  artistically  speaking,  the  most  beautiful 
in  outline?  can  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  perfection  in  beauty  of  its  kind,  of  the 
clipper  ship?  but  are  her  lines  not  those  which  study  and  experience  have  taught 
us  are  the  lines  produced  by  a  body  passing  swiftly  through  the  water  ? 

You  can  not  go  five  hundred  feet  on  the  Central  Park  without  meeting  with 
notable  instances  of  the  incongruities  and  deformities  produced  by  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  circular  curves.  The  Park  has  been  managed  and  laid  out  by 
lawyers,  brokers,  merchants,  farmers,  engineers,  architects,  and  literati.  From 
f  its  counsels  and  direction,  in  any  shape  or  form,  all  artistic  or  horticultural  skill 
I     has  been  studiously,  constantly,  and  continuously  ignored ;  and  not  at  present  to 
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refer  to  the  results  in  other  matters  than  those  of  the  lines  of  the  roads,  there  is 
not  a  consecutive  hundred  yards  of  curved  walk  or  road  on  whidli  either  the 
pedestrian  or  the  vehicles  follow  the  lines  of  the  roads  as  laid  down.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  and  ins^uctive  study  for  the  landscape  artist  to  note  and  contrast  the 
natural  and  therefore  beautiful  lines  formed  by  the  vehicles  or  pedestrians  on  the 
roads,  with  the  lines  of  the  roads  themselves ;  so  in  opposition  are  they,  that  even 
the  water-cart  horses  have  to  be  forcibly  compelled  to  deviate  from  the  natural 
and  therefore  true  line,  in  order  to  regularly  sprinkle  the  roads. 

lu  concluding,  I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  circalar  curve 
does  not  exist  in  nature  or  among  the  celestial  bodies,  as  far  as  we  have  cogniianoe 
of  them ;  that  it  has  never  been  used  by  artists  of  true  genius  or  taste  for  the 
production  of  lines  expressive  of  sublimity,  of  purity,  or  of  beauty ;  that  its  ele- 
ments being  those  of  a  quiescent  body,  are  not,  and  can  not  be  made  properly  ser- 
viceable in  deducing  the  lines  of  bodies  in  motion;  and  that  such  lines  can  not  be 
truthfully  laid  down  by  any  system  or  combination  of  circular  curves ;  that  tlie 
true  lines  or  curves  of  beauty  are  those  composed  of  the  various  carves  of  motion 
harmoniously  combined  and  laid  out  by  their  own  proper  elements,  and  so  brought 
into  accord  with  those  natural  surroundings  which  nature  furnishes  us  for  the 
adornment  of  rural  scenes.  The  moment  we  introduce  other  forms  we  make  dis- 
cord and  produce  incongruities.  He  succeeds  best  who  brightly  illuminates  his 
work  by  the  lamps  oPTruth,  Power,  and  Beauty ;  if  the  first  is  at  all  dimmed,  the 
others  will  be  more  than  correspondingly  darkened. 

The  art  or  science  of  engineering  is  a  noble  one,  but  when  it  steps  from  its  own 
proper  sphere  into  that  of  art,  insisting  upon  the  adoption  of  its  formula  and  theo- 
rems exclusively,  it  becomes  empiricism.  Its  rules  and  practices  should  be  sub- 
ordinate to  assthetics,  and  should  be  adopted  only  in  so  far  as  they  assist  in  aiding 
and  carrying  out  the  designs  and  requirements  of  artistic  taste;  beyond  this,  they 
are,  in  such  matters,  not  to  be  recognized. 

The  practical  and  material  modes  of  thought  of  our  day,  and  the  great  achieve* 
ments  of  engineers  in  the  legitimate  line  of  their  profession,  have  rather  led  the 
public  mind  astray,  and  made  it  to  ignore  the  proper  claims  of  the  artist.  Not 
all  the  knowledge  of  engineering  science  in  the  world  would  ever  make  an  artist ; 
he  may  be  compelled  to  study  engineering  to  enable  him  to  carry  into  ^ect  his 
thoughts  and  ideas,  but  there  is  nothing  in  engineering  to  suggest  the  beautiful ; 
it  has  to  deal  with  immutability,  (so  to  speak,)  compulsion,  the  intractable;  it 
overcomes,  but  does  not  create ;  the  true  artist  creates  and  overoomes.  Many  c^ 
the  old  painters  were  architects  and  engineers,  but  that  did  not  impel  them  to 
produce  those  sublime  works  which  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  others 
had  equal,  perhaps  better  scientific  knowledge,  but  they  have  left  no  such  monu- 
ments behind  them. 

[Learning,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Hogg,  that  he  entertained  views,  in  r^ard 
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to  the  circular  curve,  quite  at  variance  with  those  expressed  bj  Mr.  Woodward, 
we  requested  him,  in  a  note,  to  put  them  on  paper,  and  he  has  done  so,  for  which 
he  has  our  thanks.  Mr.  Woodward  will  respond  in  our  next  number.  We  be- 
liev^  the  discussion  of  this  subject  will  prove  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to 
a  lai^e  class  of  readers.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  gentlemen  will  leave 
us  any  room  for  remarks. — Ed.] 


THE  ROLLING  PRAIRIES  OF  THE  WEST. 

B7  COGNOSCO. 

It  is  the  universal  impression  among  westera  men  that  all  writers  have  utterly 
failed  in  describing  a  prairie;  at  least,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  one  who  has  never 
seen  a  prairie  whose  conception  of  it  is  any  thing  like  truthful. 

The  prairie  lands  of  the  West  form  a  very  lai^e  and  important  feature  in  the 
inducements  to  a  new  settler,  their  immediate  cultivation  giving  him  a  start  un- 
attainable by  long  years  of  labor  and  deprivation  in  a  heavily  timbered  country. 
The  fiicility  with  which  the  prairies  can  be  subdued,  the  abundant  returns  they 
yield,  and  their  surpassing  beauty  and  attractiveness,  have  enabled  the  States  of 
the  West  to  attain  in  twenty  years  a  ccmdition  that  has  required  a  century  in  the 
older  States.  While  a  life-time  is  required  in  the  East  to  cut  down  forests,  re- 
move stumps  and  rocks,  and  bring  a  farm  into  handsome  shape,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  at  the  West  to  find,  in  a  single  decade  of  years,  that  an  energetic  man 
has  made  and  sold  a  half  dosEen  farms.  Possessed  with  that  unexplainable  fasci- 
nation always  connected  with  frontier  life,  we  find  pushing  on  westward,  men  who 
have  made  &rms  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  still 
westward  bound  with  a  keen  eye  for  a  mill-power,  a  town  site,  or  a  country  seat, 
whidi  they  readily  dispose  of  to  the  next  wave  of  emigration. 

The  rolling  prairies  of  Wisconsin,  Northern  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  are  very 
similar  in  character,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  an  eastern  man,  occupy  some 
of  the  most  elevated  portions  of  these  States,  and  are  destitute  of  that  tall  grass 
out  of  which  novel  writers  have  woven  such  frightful  stories  in  their  description 
of  prairie  fires. 

The  character  of  the  prairies  in  the  three  States  named,  is  chiefly  undulating 
or  rolling,  although,  in  some  of  the  western  counties  of  Northern  Iowa,  there  are 
long  stretches  of  comparatively  flat  or  level  prairie  lands.  This  rolling  tendency 
is  not  on  a  horizontal  line,  but  gradually  ascending  to  a  high  elevation,  and  th^ 
gradually  descending.  Thus  Koshkonong  Prairie,  in  Dane  County,  WiiSconsio, 
Attains  an  elevation  of  between  600  and  600  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  the 
YMWs  from  it,  over  valleys  and  timber,  highly  cultivated  farms  and  flourishing 
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villages,  is  of  the  most  extended  character.  On  Bock  Prairie,  lying  in  the  always 
eharming  valley  of  the  Rock  River,  are  some  elevated  portions  of  prairie  land 
that  command  the  most  enlivening  vistas  of  busy  western  life.  The  flourishing 
city  of  Janesville,  the  long  lines  of  railroad,  and  the  vast  fields  of  waving  grain, 
excite  emotions  of  surprise  among  all  who  see  them  for  the  first  time.  The 
prairie  at  Monroe,  west  of  Janesville,  attains  a  h^ht  of  500  feet  above  Lake 
Michigan,  and  from  thence  running  northward,  the  prairie  rises  until  it  almost 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Mounds,  upwards  of  1,000  feet  above  the  lake. 
From  this  point  the  view  is  magnificent  Some  40  or  50  miles  distant,  over  the 
rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  oak  openings  and  bodies  of  timber,  are  seen  the 
dim  outlines  of  the  Platte  Mounds,  up  whose  sides  climbs  the  swelling  prairie ; 
and  from  thence  still  onward  looms  into  view  the  Sinsinawa  Mound,  the  last 
prairie  land-mark  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Crossing  the  great  river,  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles,  and  we  are  again  on  the  beautiful  prairie,  now  600  feet  above  the 
river,  its  undulations  rising  and  fidling  like  a  heavy  swell  on  the  ocean ;  now  dip- 
puig  into  the  wooded  valley  of  a  stream,  then  rising  to  the  tammit,  then  again 
descending,  it  rolls  on  westward,  gradually  rimng,  tmtil,  in  Gerro  Gordo  County* 
180  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  elevation  is  upwards  of  700  feet  above  the 
river.  There  are  seldom  any  abrupt  breaks  in  a  reeling  prairie,  except  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  valley  of  a  stream,  or  rook  or  gravel  crops  out.  The  swdls  are 
usually  rounded,  and  grassy  slopes  and  dimples  flow  gently  together. 

The  prairie  soil,  as  a  gmieral  thing,  is  dry,  and  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile, 
easily  cultivated,  and  admits  of  the  use  of  ail  the  improved  agricultural  madiin- 
ery.  Plowing  is  done  with  a  fraction  of  the  labor  required  among  the  stamps 
and  stones  of  an  eastern  &rm.  Although  it  is  usual  at  the  West  to  speak  of 
the  prairie  in  its  native  condition  as  wild  land,  it  is  in  that  form  more  easily 
cultivated  thsn  improved  land  at  the  East^  and,  except  in  the  matter  of  buildings 
and  fences,  a  &rm  can  be  made  with  less  labor  and  less  money  than  one  can 
manure  and  cultivate  what  are  called  handsome  farms  at  the  East;  in  fiust,  sudi 
wild  land,  of  almost  inexhaustible  fertility,  can  be  purchased  within  less  than  ten 
miles  of  a  railroad  depots  for  about  the  same  price  per  acre  as  it  costs  to 
manure  land  at  the  East;  say  from  1800  to  tl,000  for  a  quarter  section  of  160 


A  rolling  prairie  is  seldom  very  extensive.  It  may  have  great  length,  but  not 
width.  Groves  of  timber  are  almost  always  to  be  seen,  and  one  does  not  ciUn 
get  ^  out  of  dght  of  land,"  as  on  the  more  level  prairies.  Rolling  prairies  are 
usually  well  watered.  We  have  seen  in  the  course  of  a  day's  ride  innamerable 
ice-cold  springs.  Fountain  Prairie,  in  Columbia  County,  Wisconsin,  is  so  called 
flrom  the  number  of  springs  and  spring  brooks  that  are  found  on  it;  and  at 
Waukon,  the  county  seat  of  Allamakee  County,  Iowa,  which  is  located  on  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  prairies,  some  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  are  perhaps  a  doaen  or  more  handsome  sprii^;s,  gushing  up  in  the  streets, 
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and  in  different  parts  of  the  village.  Union  Prairie,  Washington  Prairie,  and 
nianj  others  we  might  name  in  that  vidnity,  are  remarkablj  well  watered,  as  well 
as  unequaled  in  that  indescribable  beauty  belonging  only  to  rolling  prairie  land. 

But  we  must  make  another  article  on  this  subject ;  it  is  too  vast  to  be  disposed 
of  in  a  hurry.  The  Prairies  are  destined  to  form  a  very  important  feature  in  our 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  wealth,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  misrepresentations 
about  the  hardships  and  privations  of  Western  life,  will  become  the  most  thickly 
settled  and  wealthy  portion  of  our  land. 

[Whatever  misconceptaons  may  have  been  produced  by  the  highly  wrought 
descriptions  of  novel  writers,  the  readers  of  the  HoRTictrLTURisT  at  least  will  now 
have  a  just  idea  of  the  magnificent  prairies  of  the  West.  That  many  fiilse  notions 
exist  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  never  seen  a  prairie,  can  not  be  doubted ; 
and  it  is  equally  not  to  be  doubted  that  these  notions  have  been  legitimately 
drawn  from  the  sources  alluded  to  above.  Cognosco  has  toiled  over  them  time 
and  again  on  foot  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  has  thus  acquired  a  minute 
knowledge  of  their  formation  and  general  appearance  which  no  mere  passing 
traveler  could  hope  to  attain.  We  shall  look  for  a  continuation  of  the  subject  with 
much  interest. — ^Ed.] 


GBAPE  RAISING  ABROAD. 

BT  PRO?KSSOR  SMITH,  KKW  YORK. 

It  is  self-evident  to  one  familiar  with  the  grape-growing  regions  of  the  old 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  that  oertiun  parts  of  the  United  Stales  are  destined, 
in  the  pn^press  of  civilization,  to  become  eminently  distingiusbed  for  this  peculiar 
department  of  industry. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparative  small  amount  of  wine  manufiictared  in  this 
country,  at  present,  and  considering  we  are  a  young  people,  the  amount  is  begin- 
ning to  attract  a  marked  attention.  If  Mr.  Longworth  has  been  successful,  many 
thousands  might  be  equally  so,  and  upon  the  principle  that  straws  indicate  the 
course  of  the  wind,  the  wine-making  of  Ohio,  and  a  small  domain  under  culture 
in  Missonri,  show  what  may  be  accomplished,  ultimately,  over  a  vast  extent  of 
hill  and  dale. 

Parts  of  the  United  States  are  destined,  as  agricultural  knowledge  is  diffused, 

to  become  great  wine-making  sections.    This  is  assumed  to  be  entirely  susceptible 

of  demonstration ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  that  point,  beyond  declaring 

f    at  the  outset,  nature  has  nowhere  given  stronger  indications  of  a  soO  admirably  \  3 

I     adapted  to  vineyards,  if  the  varieties  of  native  grapes  growing  spontaneously  from  n 
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the  forty-fiflh  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the€ralf  of  Mexico,  in  one  direction,  and 
from  the  Arctic  herder  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  other,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
testimony  of  nature  herself. 

But  my  first  object  is  to  describe  the  method  of  grape-growing  in  the  oldest 
country  in  the  vorid ;  first,  because  it  was  where  man  was  first  engaged  in  the 
peaceful  labors  of  horticulture,  and  his  eminent  civilization  is  traoed  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hand-crafl  in  a  garden  under  the  special  direcUon  of  his  Creator. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  traversed  the  far-off  land  of  ancient  Syria;  examin- 
ed with  the  curiosity  of  a  traveler,  its  geographical  features  and  its  unrivalled  ag- 
ricultural capacity,  and,  therefore,  deals  with  facts  and  not  with  speeulations.  As 
the  particular  object  of  this  communication  is  to  treat  of  the  grape,  other  and  cer- 
tainly interesting  topics  that  could  not  fail  of  being  of  practical  utility  to  our  own 
industrious  countrymen,  must  necessarily  be  passed  over,  for  the  present  at  least 

In  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  minute  account  of  the  size  of  the  Eschd  clusters, 
which  the  spies  brought  into  the  Jewish  camp,  slung  on  a  pole  between  two  car- 
riers, furnished  a  clew  to  the  condition  and  development  of  that  excellent  fruit,  in 
the  Land  of  Promise,  at  a  remote  period  in  the  history  of  humanity. 

One  hardly  dares  to  assert  that  the  vine  is  equally  prolific  and  gigantic  there  to- 
day. Such,  indeed,  is  the  fact,  where  the  smallest  amount  of  care  is  given  to  its 
protection,  and  any  reasonable  amount  of  encouragement  is  bestowed  on  the  vines. 

Unlike  the  grape  culture  of  Italy,  by  festooning  the  vines  from  tree  to  tree,  at 
intervals  of  a  rod  or  two,  or  the  German  mode,  of  raising  the  shooting  shaft  up 
the  side  of  a  pole,  like  string  beans,  in  the  Holy  Land  the  roots  are  set  out  in  a 
rocky,  but  rich  valley,  genei*ally  tolerably  secure  from  raging  winds.  After  the 
vine  begins  to  run  over  the  ground,  the  roots  being  from  four,  six,  and  sometimes 
nine  rods  apart,  the  centre  or  first  leading  vine  is  cut  ofif,  almost  level  with  the 
ground.  Hie  lateral  limbs  are  then  permitted  to  strike  off  from  the  common  cen- 
tre, in  all  directions,  resembling  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  radiating  at  all  points  of 
the  compass.  Those  are  permitted  to  creep  off  almost  indefinitely,  so  that  the  sur- 
face is  occasionally  seen  quite  covered  by  an  interlacing  net-work  of  vines,  as  com- 
plex as  a  melon  bed.  On  the  hard  ground,  basking  on  bits  of  rough  limestone, 
the  berries  lie  securely,  undisturbed  by  sudden  blasts  of  the  storm;  swelling  and 
ripening  beyond  any  examples  here  or  in  Europe,  even  under  the  best  auspices  of 
the  gardener. 

Here  is  a  point  that  is  deemed  of  transcendant  importance  in  reference  to  yine* 
yard  planting  at  the  West.  Missouri,  an  immense  tract  of  prairie  in  eastern  and 
western  Kansas,  and  very  choice  sections  of  Nebraska,  are  yet  to  be  the  great  wine- 
making  regions  of  North  America,  on  this  side  of  the  Kooky  Mountains.  The 
prairies  are  not  understood  even  by  western  &rmers.  Valuable  as  are  their  crops, 
^  when  the  vine  is  systematically  planted  on  them,  as  they  will  be,  one  single  acre  ^ 
\  ^  will  yield  a  far  greater  return  in  a  single  season,  than  ten  ever  did  in  wheat,  com,  ^ 
or  other  familiar  products. 
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The  Syrian  method  places  the  duster  beyond  the  conUngeDoy  of  sweeping  winds, 
the  first  obstacle  to  contend  against  in  raising  vines  on  poles,  Bhine  &9hion,  or  giy- 
ing  them  the  look  of  clothes-lines,  as  throughout  Italy.  At  Herman,  on  the  Missouri 
river,  where  Prussian  vine  dreaders  are  thriving  by  malting  admirable  hock,  I 
feel  convinced  dieir  profits  would  be  enhanced  by  simply  introducing  the  Palestine 
system. 

It  is  because  the  writer  foresees  in  the  future,  how  this  successful  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  to  flourish  on  the  far-extending  prairies,  that  he  dwells  with  more  force 
and  pertinacity  on  this,  in  his  view,  great  subject  Following  the  simple,  but  in 
all  respects,  safest  course  on  flat  sections  of  the  country,  or  rather  where  a  sudden 
blast  of  wind,  from  acting  against  the  swinging  cluster,  either  breaks  it  off,  or 
blights  the  berries,  the  happiest  results  would  follow. 

Such  is  the  bounty  of  the  harvest  in  Syria  always,  and  it  roust  have  been  so  for 
ages,  that  the  writer  has  had  wine,  rich,  luscious,  and  nutritious,  on  the  table  in 
Jerusalem,  which  could  be  afibrded  at  fifteen  cents  a  gallon.  The  juice  was  press- 
ed out  by  exceedingly  rude  apparatus,  the  grapes  having  first  been  brought  from 
villages  by  the  Arabs.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  economy  might  not 
be  practiced  here.  We  have  hardly  commenced  thinking  about  wine-making  yet| 
but  that  time  will  also  come.  Wine  and  temperance  are  the  characterisUcs  of 
Syria.  More  of  this,  however,  on  another  occasion.  To  be  sure,  Mohammedans 
do  not  drink  wine,  but  others  residing  in  their  midst  do,  who  are  proverbial  for 
their  sobriety,  industry,  and  probity. 

[The  above  is  from  a  gentleman  who  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  East,  and 
with  an  observant  eye.  So  many  associations  cluster  around  the  history  of  the 
grape,  that  something  fresh  from  the  land  of  its  home  will  be  read  with  peculiar 
interesU     We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  subject  continued. — Ed.] 


RAISING    SEEDLING    STRAWBERRIES. 

BT   A.    8.    FULLER. 

How  Seedlings  are  Produced. — In  attempting  to  produce  a  new  variety  of 
strawberries  from  seed,  it  should  first  be  decided  what  are  the  qualities  desired, 
and  titen,  by  selecting  two  varieties  that  possess  these  qualities  as  near  as  may 
be,  and  by  fertilizing  one  with  the  other,  we  can  come  nearer  to  the  object  in 
view  than  we  should  by  sowing  seed  collected  indiscriminately  from  varieties  not 
properly  fertilized* 

For  instance,  let  us  take  the  Wilson,  which  is  very  prolific,  quite  large  and 
firm,  but  is  rather  acid,  and  too  dark  color,  with  a  calyx  that  does  not  part  readily 
from  the  berry,  and  the  Peabody,  which  is  not  prolific,  though  large,  and  is 
superior  color,  and  sweet,  and  has  a  calyx  that  parts  readily. 
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Now,  let  UA  place  these  two  yarieties  at  some  distance  from  other  varietiea,  but 
in  close  proximitj  to  each  other,  so  that  they  can  be  the  more  readily  operated 
upon.  When  they  come  into  bloom  we  remove  the  stamens  from  as  many  flow- 
ers as  desired,  and  then  with  a  fine  camePs  hair  pencil  take  the  pollen  from  the 
other  variety,  and  dust  it  over  the  pistils  of  the  floww  from  whidi  the  stamens 
have  been  removed.  It  is  well  to  place  a  fine  netting  over  the  plant  operated 
upon,  to  prevent  insects  from  fertilizing  it  with  pollen  from  inferior  varieties. 

The  flowers  should  have  the  pollen  applied  several  times,  a  few  hours  betweoi 
eadi  application,  so  that  the  fertilization  shall  be  complete.  It  is  well  to  use  both 
varieties  as  parents,  and  fertilize  the  Wilson  with  the  Peabody,  and  vioe  v^-sa,  as 
it  can  not  be  determined  which  will  produce  the  best  until  proved  by  actual  ex- 
periment. I  do  not  mention  the  Wilson  and  Peabody  believing  them  to  be  the 
best  to  raise  seedlings  from,  but  only  to  illustrate  the  principle.  From  my  own 
experiments  with  them  I  have  been  somewhat  disappointed,  for  nine»tenths  of  the 
seedlings  from  the  Wilson  fertilized  by  the  Peabody  were  more  acid  than  the 
parent,  although  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  color,  and  some  of  the  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  Peabody.  But  using  the  Peabody  as  the  parent,  I  have  had  bett^ 
success — getting  a  better  colored  berry,  sweeter,  and  some  plants  that  were  quite 
prolific,  with  almost  invariably  the  long  neck,  which  is  a  peculiar  characteristio  of 
the  Peabody. 

Two  varieties  of  the  same  species,  or  two  distinct  species,  (unless  too  &r 
removed,  like  the  Alpine,  which  I  believe  will  not  hybridue  with  any  of  the 
others,)  may  be  brought  U^ether  and  valuable  varieties  grown  from  the  mixtone. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  varieties  now  in  cultivation  have  been  so 
mixed  and  cross-fertilized  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  true  cross  between 
any  two  varieties. 

The  efieot  of  fertilization  of  previous  generations  will  sometimes  show  itself 
when  and  where  least  expected.  Sometimes  the  best  results  will  be  obtuned  by 
merely  sowing  seeds  of  any  good  variety,  trusting  to  its  inherent  good  qualities 
being  transmitted  to  the  offspring. 

From  the  Austin  I  have  got  seedlings  all  of  which  resembled  the  par^it^  but 
were  inferior ;  and  I  have  noticed  tiiat  all  of  this  class,  such  as  the  Downer,  lowa^ 
Chorlton,  Georgia  Mammoth,  etc.,  M^  very  likely  to  produce  varieties  no  better 
than  the  wild  Western  berry  from  whidithey  evidentiy  all  originated.  It  is  y&tj 
easy  to  get  a  large  variety  from  this  class,  but  seldom  a  good  one.  From  the 
Bicton  Pine  I  have  grown  large,  sweet,  orange-colored  fhiit,  but,  like  the  parent, 
unproductive. 

From  the  Oscar,  which  is  a  poor  grower,  I  have  produced  fine  growen^  and 
those  that  were  moderately  prolific ;  but  the  fruit  was  sweet  and  dry. 

The  results  of  some  of  my  experiments  are  exceedingly  curious,  such  as  pro- 
ducing five  distinct  varieties  from  the  Bartlett,  all  of  which  had  entire  leaves, 
not  lobed.    They  were  similar  to  those  described  by  Dudiesne  as  raised  by  him 
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at  Versailles  in  1701,  and  called  the  MonopbylU,  it  being  just  100  years  (so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn)  since  the  first  one-leaved  strawberry  was  grown  until 
the  second  was  fruited  by  ne  in  1861.  Bat  neitbsr  was  of  ajijr  value,  except  as 
a  botanical  cariosity. 

From  the  Iowa  I  produced  a  five-leaved  variety,  and  one  with  leaves  having  a 
beautiful  silver  stripe,  but  of  no  value  to  the  cultivator. 

Haw  to  raise  Seedlings, — When  the  berries  from  which  we  wish  to  grow  seed- 
lings are  ripe,  they  should  be  mashed  and  mixed  with  dry  sand,  so  thoroughly  that 
no  two  seeds  shall  remain  together,  putting  suflkient  sand  to  abaorb  all  the  moist- 
ure. Then  sow  the  sand  eontaining  the  seeds  in  a  bed  previously  prepared  in 
some  half  shady  place,  or  under  glass,  sift  on  some  fine  mold,  OQvering  the  seeds 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  If  the  soil  is  kept  moist,  the  plants  will  begin 
to  appear  in  about  four  weeks,  and  will  continue  to  come  up  until  cold  weather ; 
at  which  time  they  shovld  be  covered  lightly,  with  straw,  say  one  inoh  deep*  The 
plants  should  be  set  ^the  followii^  spring,  IB  inehes  apart,  in  rows,  at  least  two 
feet  apart 

Slop  all  runners  every  week  throughout  the.seas<»i,  and  keep  the  beds  deaiL 
The  second  year  after  transplanting,  you  will  have  fruitb  Mark  sexes  of  each  as 
they  come  into  blossom.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  mark  the  time  and  character,  and 
select  the  very  best  and  destroy  all  other  plants.  Lift  carefhlly  those  that  are  to 
be  preserved,  and  put  them  into  new  beds  where  they  will  have  more  room  to 
make  runners.  Th^  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  any  new  variety  can  not  be 
ascertiuned  until  it  has  fruited  two  or  three  years.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  never 
save  a  pistillate,  although  I  have  done  so  heretofore  extensively,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  by  actual  experiment  whether  they  were  any  more  likely  to  be 
better,  or  more  productive  than  the  bisexual  varieties. 

The  results  of  some  of  the  largest  experiments  which  I  have  tried  are,  that  out 
of  several  hundred  seedlings  of  1856  none  were  good,  although  sown  from  the 
best  seed  tliat  I  could  obtain.  In  1859  I  raised  another  largo  quantity.  Being 
more  careful  in  selecting  the  varieties  and  in  their  fertilization,  the  result  was  a 
thousand  different  varieties.  There  were  sixty  pistillates,  one  staminate,  which 
produced  no  fruit,  and  the  remainder  bisexual  or  hermaphrodite. 

Out  of  this  number,  I  have  three  varieties  that  have  fhiited  ^hree  years,  that  I 
think  worthy  of  being  cultivated.  From  two  hundred  seedlings  of  1800,  fruited 
t^ro  yearS)  I  shall  keep  two  for  further  trial. 

To  those  who  may  think  this  a  tedious  undertaking,  I  would  say  that  no  one 
should  undertake  to  produce  new  and  improved  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  if 
it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  labor.     It  should  be  made  a  pleasant  pastime. 

[The  above  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Farmer's  Club  of  the  Ameri- 
Institute,  and  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  find  a  place  here, — En.] 
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Co  Conttilmtors  anb  ot^m. 

CommaDicstioiM,  Letters,  CatalogoeB,  Periodifiiila,  BeroiCtaiioes,  Packages  bj 
Express,  Advertiseinenta,  ^.,  should  be  directed  to  Mkad  ^  WockswAan,  Editors 
and  Proprietors,  87  Park  Row,  New  York.    Escbanges  ^lould  be  addressed  to 

**Th«  HORnomLTUBWT." 


HrasiD  PxKPsnrAL  Ross,  Evxqvs  db  NtUMB*'^{See  FranHspieeeJy^We  preacDt 
tUs  moDth  ibr  a  fioatispieoe  an  engraviiig  of  tbe  Rose  Eveque  de  NimeS)  a  com- 
paratively  recent  acquisition.  It  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  hardy,  and  promiflea  to 
take  its  place  among  the  best*  Our  desonption  of  the  plate  was  overlooked -till 
the  Ibrra  was  made  up,  and  we  merely  allude  to  it  here* 

Chkbrixs. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Gaywood,  of  Modena,  N.  Y.,  for  a  box 
of  Great  Bigarreau  and  Bigarreau  of  Mezel  Cherries.  They  were  large  and  fine. 
The  Great  Bigarreau  is  one  of  our  best  Cherries. 


Trx  Clarke  Raspbkrrt. — Last  spring  we  received  a  seedling  Raspberry  from 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  New  Haven.  It  has  fhiitcd,  and  afforded  ns  much  satislaction.  It 
is  a  stout  grower,  and  has  borne  abundantly.  The  berry  is  large,  red,  sweety  and 
high  flavored.  It  is  a  decidedly  good  thing.  We  should  not  be  sorry  to  hare  a 
large  bed  of  it.  Mr.  darkens  plan  of  sending  a  plant  instead  of  simplj  the  fruit, 
is  a  good  one,  as  it  enables  us  to  speak  more  confidently  than  we  otherwise  could. 
We  received  at  the  same  time  a  new  Rhubarb,  which  looks  finely,  but  we  have 
not  yet  cut  it. 

Thb  Aspabaous  Bbbtlb. — ^We  have  reooived  additional  items  in  rogaxd  to 
tUa  beetle,  but  we  think  there  iBOst  be  others  of  our  readers  who  have  seeQ  it. 
We  desiM  all  tbe  inlormatioii  we  csn  gat* 


Miller's  Horticultural  Agency. — We  gladly  call  attention  to  Mr.  XCIler's 
new  Horticultural  Agency,  announced  in  our  advertising  columns.  The  object  is 
to  afford  facilities  heretofore  wanted  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  plants,  trees, 
fruits,  books,  wire  work,  and  all  other  objects  pertaining  to  Horticulture.  Such 
an  agency  will  prove  equally  beneficial  to  buyer  and  seller.  The  design  is  to 
keep  on  hand  specimens  of  all  the  objects  above  named,  which  will  aflbrd  the 
public  an  opportunity  of  making  selections  without  the  labor  of  canvassing  half 
the  city  to  find  articles  which  no  one  person  keeps  on  hand.    Mr.  Miller  is  a 
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prompt  business  imtn,  and  is  deserting  of  the  patronage  whieh  we  hope  he  may 
reeetve^ 

Mktcalf's  Key  to  Bes-keepino. — ^The  title  of  this  book,  which  has  just  been 
laid  on  our  table,  reads  as  follows:  A  I^ey  to  successful  Bee-keeping:  being  a 
Treatise  on  the  most  profitable  Method  of  Managing  Bees,  including  the  Author's 
new  System  of  Swarming,  whereby  all  watching  for  Swarms  during  the  Swarm- 
ing Season  is  done  away  with,  and  air  loss  by  flight  to  the  woocls  prevented.  By 
Martin  S.  Metcalf.     Published  by  C.  M.  Saxton,  25  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Pric<3  35  cents. There  is  a  promise  of  something  fresh  in  this  little  book,  but 

we  have  had  time  only  for  a  mere  glance. 

To  Makb  CtrRRAVT  WiwB. — ^We  have  lately  hod  many  inqniries  in  regard  to 
making  Currant  wine.  *^One  who  has  tried  it"  sends  us  the  ibliowing,  which  we 
iosert  here,  not  being  Me  to  get  it  in  its  proper  place.  The  receipt  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  if  followed  out  will  inivre  a  good  artiele  of  its  kind,  as  we  know 
from  having  tasted  it.  Our  own  mediod  diifers  but  little  from  it.  If  a  sweet  wine 
is  desired,  a  little  more  sugar  fnast  be  added,  and  the  pr<X3ess  of  fermentation 
stopped  before  it  is  completed  ;  but  this  we  do  not  advise,  fn  regard  to  adding 
spirits,  the  sugar  will  furnish  enough  of  that ;  none  should  be  added.     , 

First. — The  currants  should  be  fully  ripe. 

Second. — ^Have  every  thing  prepared  beforehand-*aU  the  currants  jneked  and 
ready^  as  when  one  commences  the  process  of  making  the  wme  be  has  no  time  to 
look  about  for  materials  of  any  kind*  The  work  must  be  done  speedily,  and 
with  cleanliness* 

TkiriL — ^Have  ready  a  small  press,  a  tub,  a  pounder^  a  pan  to  receive  the  juice, 
a  nieasure,  a  dipper^  a  funnel*  and  the  vessel  to  receive  and  formeot  the  wine. 

Fourth. — ^To  make  five  gallons  of  wine,  use  twenty  poimds  currants,  and  nine 
pounds  double  refined  loaf  sugar,  to  be  dissolved  in  some  of  the  wme  over  the 
Are  in  a  preserve  kettle.  To  make  a  barrel  of  wine  requires  about  165  pounds 
curraata.  Sixteen  pounds  yiald  one  gallon  of  juice  in  a  press  i  two  and  a  quarter 
poanda  sugar  to  e^h  gallon  of  wine,  whidi  .coosiats  of  cucrant^juioe  and  water, 
as  hereinafter  described.  This  does  noUpake  a  sweet  4|r  siropy  wine.  If  sweet 
wine  is  desired,  it  may  be  ovide  at  any  time  after  the  wine  is  fttrmeated,  by  add- 
I  ing  sugar  to  suit  the  taste.  If  more  sugar  is  added  thun  stated  above,  and  well 
'  ferrD€«ited,  it  adds  strength  and  not  sweetness  to  the  wine.  If  the  wine  is  not 
'    well  fermented,  it  remains  sweet,  and  is  a  sirup  not  wine. 

Fifths — Take  twenty  pounds  currants;   noash  them  well  in  the  tub  with  a 

poundar  ;   have  ready  a  bag  of  light  bagging ;  with  a  dipper  put  the  pomace  in  the 

bag ;  lay  this  in  the  receiver,  (mine  is  made  of  a  half  bushel  measure  fitted  with 

'  a  follower,  with  a  wooden  screw,  such  as  is  used  on  a  carpenter^s  bench,  but  placed 

perpendicularly).    The  bag  need  not  be  tied,  only  doubled  over  in  the  receiver ; 
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then  press  gently  at  firat»  afterwards  more  severelj ;  wfaaa  the  jaioe  is  all  pressed 
out,  strain  and  measure  it  I  find  it  yields  five  quarts.  Tlieii  take  the  pomtfuse 
from  the  bag ;  place  it  in  the  tub,  and  pour  on  to  it  five  quarts  pare  rain  water, 
(hard  water  will  not  do ;)  pound  it  well,  mixing  with  the  water,  and  breakiog 
such  currants  as  did  not  get  cracked  before ;  then  press  as  before.  The  yield  will 
be  something  over  five  quarts.  Take  the  same  pomace  from  the  bag ;  place  it 
again  in  the  tub ;  add  five  quarts  pure  rain  water,  (the  rule  is  to  add  as  much  water 
each  time  as  there  was  currant-juice  obtained  from  the  first  pressing ;)  pound  this 
well,  and  press  \  placing  the  wine  each  time  in  the  fermenting  vesseL  Haying 
obtained  all  the  liquid,  let  the  vessels  used  be  soaked  in  water,  preparatory  to 
cleaning.  Take  some  of  the  wine  to  dissolve  the  sugar,  which  should  be  in  the 
proportion  of  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  to  each  gallon  of  liquid  thus  obtained. 
For  twenty  pounds  currants  the  sugar  required  is  nine  pounds.  When  the  aogar 
is  dissolved,  mix  all  together,  and  let  U  ferment  in  a  moderatdy  cool  plaoa.  It  Is 
better  that  the  fermentation  should  be  slow ;  at  first  it  will  be  rapid.  Th»  reasel 
should  be  full,  and  must  not  be  closed  tight,  especially  if  it  is  a  glaaa  TosseL 
The  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  will  break  any  Teasel  if  tighfy  closed.  A  small 
aperture  may  be  left  for  its  escape.  I  prefer  tiie  tube  bung,  letting  the  gas  emmpe 
into  a  cup  of  water.    I  let  it  ferment  about  six  weeks. 

Sixth. — Sugar  added  to  the  wine  increases  its  bulk  or  measure  in  the  proporUon 
of  12  lbs.  to  one  gallon.  In  making  a  barrel  of  wine  it  is  better  to  have  a  laiger 
amount  of  currants  on  hand  than  a  less  quantity. 

Seventh. — Alcohol  barrels  are  often  used  fbr  this  purpose,  but  are  not  suitable. 
Alcohol  barrels  are  prepared  inside  with  glue,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  it^ 
but  wine  will  dissolve  this  glue,  and  becomes  impregnated  with  its  flaror. 
The  best  casks  are  those  that  have  been  used  as  wine  barrels,  widi  iron  hoops, 
and  may  be  bought  for  one  dollar  each.  Wooden  hoops  in  a  cellar,  after  a  year 
or  so,  burst  off  and  cause  leakage. 

Eighth. — ^The  wine,  after  fermentation,  should  be  bunged  up  tightly  and  left 
to  stand  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until  it  is  clear,  when  it  may  be  bottled  if  in- 
tended to  be  used  within  two  years.  When  first  made,  and  fer  two  years,  it  Is  a 
bright  ruby  color.  In  three  years  this  color  is  precipitated  gradually,  and  tiie 
wine  assumes  a  color  resembling  brown  sherry.  If  kept  in  botdes  until  this 
deposit  takes  place,  it  is  liable  to  be  again  mixed  wldi  the  wine  when  the  cork  la 
drawn,  and  this  makes  it  muddy.  The  Scriptural  injunction,  ^  Look  not  upon 
the  wine  when  it  is  red,*'  is  especially  applicable  to  currant  wine.  Tfan  wine 
carefully  made  will  keep  without  the  addition  of  spirits,  and  is  worthy  of  any 
prince's  banquet  after  it  is  old  enough  to  precipitate  its  red  color,  and  continues 
good,  if  well  kept,  for  the  next  six  years.  Mr.  Downing  says,  *' Currant  wine  is 
very  popular  among  farmers,  but  which  we  hope  to  see  displaced  by  that  afforded 
by  —  grapes."  I  advise  to  try  this  while  we  are  cultivating  the  grapes,  and  then 
give  us  good  grape  wine  too. 
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Ed.  HosnGorLTUBiBT:— *I  send  by  express  two  Taneties  of  Cherries,  Conestoga 
and  Late  Amber,  the  latter  a  seedling  brought  to  notice  by  Jacob  Gooklin,  of 
York  County,  Pa.,  (Shepherdatown  P.  0.,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.;)  the  former 
by  OoBpar  Hiller,  of  Cbnestoga  Centre,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  I  have  never  seen 
either  noticed  in  the  Hostiodltubist,  and  deeming  them  valuable  for  their  late- 
ness, and  other  good  qualitiea^  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  spedmens.  Re- 
member the  Black  Tartarian,  Mesel,  etc.,  were  gone  a  week  ago. 

The  Amber  is  a  beautiful  pyramidal  tree,  very  productive,  and  will  bear  its 
fruit  until  nearly  dry  without  rotting,  if  left  on  the  tree. 

The  Conestc^a  is  a  rampant  grower  and  profuse  bearer.  Of  their  quality  and 
appearance  I  hope  you  may  have  a  fair  chance  of  judging. 

I  have  about  thirty  varieties  in  bearing.  The  Triumph  of  Cumberland  was 
this  year  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  of  the  first  quality.  It  and  the  two 
above  varieties  blossomed  some  ten  days  later  than  most  varieties,  and  are  with 
me  the  surest  bearers.  I  have  no  interest  in  praising  these  varieties,  for  I 
have  no  trees  to  sell,  but  wish  all  lovers  of  cherries  to  have  it  in  their  col- 
lection. 

Also  a  Raspberry,  the  Surprise,  found  wild  in  Missouri  by  some  western  horti- 
culturist, and  was  sent  me  by  George  Husman,  the  horticultural  pioneer  of  the 
far  West  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  a  strong  grower,  and  good  bearer.  There  may 
be  but  a  few  berries  ripe  upon  it,  but  you  can  judge  of  its  quality. 

I  will  also  send  you  a  few  of  a  red  kind  that  we  have  known  here  for  thirty 
years,  and  which  is  much  esteemed  with  us.  Can  you  tell  me  the  trne  name  of 
it  1  it  is  called  Purple  Cane,  English  Purple,  Red  Cbp,  and  some  other  names. 
It  is  an  American  variety,  propagating  from  the  points  drooping  to  the  ground. 
None  excel  it  in  strong  cane  and  profuse  bearing.  This  red  one,  Doolittle,  (a 
superb  fruit,)  and  the  Surprise  will  occupy  most  of  my  grounds  that  will  be 
planted  in  Raspberries  hereafter.  Of  course.  Red  Antwerp,  Brinckle^s  Orange, 
etc.,  some  twenty  varieties,  have  a  place ;  but  the  foreign  sorts  are  too  much 
trouble,  where  we  only  get  from  ten  to  iifleen  cents  per  quart. 

Of  Strawberries  I  might  also  write,  but  to  my  notion  it  would  only  include 
three  names  for  general  cultivation :  Albany,  Hovey,  and  Triomphe  do  Gand, 
the  latter  holding  the  front  rank.  Fruit  now  near  me  in  alcohol  of  the  Triomphe 
that  measures  five  inches  in  circumference.  My  crop  of  Strawberries  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  hundred  bushels.     Not  bad  for  a  little  place,  is  it  1 

S.   MiLLKR. 

_        Calnudaley  near  Lebanon  (P.  0.,)  July  Ith^  1862. 

[The  Cherries  and  Raspberries  came  to  hand  in  good  condition,  for  which  we 
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thank  you.  The  Late  Amber  is  a  medium  sized  cherry  of  firm  flesh  and  delicious 
quality.  We  know  of  no  late  Cherry  so  good.  Nidxt  fall  it  goes  in  our  grounds 
if  a  tree  can  be  bought.  Can  you  send  us  a  ^'portrait'*  for  a  frontispiece?  We 
were  so  absorbed  in  tasting,  that  we  Ibi^got  it  till  they  were  all  gone.  The 
Conestoga  se^ms  to  be  a  great  bearer,  of  good  aiae,  >tiicy,  and  of  very  good 
quality,  but  by  no  noeans  equal  to  the  Late  Amber.  It  is  valuable,  however,  for 
its  lateness  and  good  (quality.  The  Surprise  Barberry  belongs  to  the  Blade 
Cap  family.  The  berry  is  large  of  its  kind,  and  very  sweat.  The  red  berry  is 
known  by  a  variety  of  names ;  but  we  think,  for  several  J^easona,  that  it  would  be 
best  to  retain  the  name  of  Red  Cap.  It  is  a  high  flavored  fruity  atfd  one  of  the 
best  for  general  oultivation»  especially  onifosg  farmer8.«-^£D.] 

Editors  Horticulturist: — Gentlemen^ — We  have  at  times  delighted  in  un- 
weaving the  mysterious  web  and  woof  of  vegetable  life.  The  cultivation  and 
care  of  plants  and  trees  always  brings  pleasure ;  and  we  confess  9  peculiar  fasci- 
nation in  watching  those  pips  or  seedlings,  planted  by  our  own  hand,  as  daily  they 
gather  new  strength,  and  so  reach  the  maturity  of  bloom  or  the  ripeness  of  tbs 
harvest.  They  are  our  other  children.  What  if  better  plants  could  be  had  from 
a  florist  ]  they  would  be  only  as  adopted  favorites  ;  the  ather^  as  it  were,  of  the 
same  flesh  and  fibre,  cherished  tenderly.  Yet  they  will  not  be  always  mindful  of 
our  wishes.  Slips  procured  with  difficult  repel  our  delicate  attentions,  beoome 
obstinate,  and  refuse  every  semblance  to  radicaticjn.  Won't  you  tell  us  how  bet- 
ter to  propagate  our  choice  Evergreens  ?  We  have  attempted  many  times  some 
of  the  new  Junipers,  and  Arbor  Vitae,  and  Rhododendrons ;  and  with  green-house, 
and  bcll-glosscs,  and  constant  care,  thought  to  succeed ;  but  quite  too  oflen  to  be 
agreeable  to  us,  have  failed.  Won't  you  tell  us  also  when  and  how  to  shear  our 
Evergreens  1  Would  you  cut  back  the  leaders  and.  side  branches  of  your 
Spruces  1  And  would  that  treatment  of  the  Pines,  espeqially,  be  well,  when  too 
open  or  not  of  regular  contour  1  The  Hemlock  and  the  common  white  and  red 
Cedars  bear  the  shears  well ;  but  the  tendons  of  our  arm  strangely  relax  when 
we  reach  toward  the  drooping  Juniper,  (J,  9b.  pendula,)  or  the  drooping  Arbor 
Vita?,  (T.  filifonnis,)  or  evep  the  Biota  aurea.  Would  you  leave  these  untouched, 
and  so  not  pleasing  to  your  eye,  or  by  cutting  suit  them  to  your  purpose  1  One 
thing  more,  and  I  will  have  done.  Why  is  it,  in  the  name  of  consistency,  that 
nurserymen  persist  in  calling  all  drooping  trees  and  plants  "  weeping  1 "  We 
think  the  several  varieties  of  drooping  Willow  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  grace, 
and  far  removed  from  the  sombre  associations  of  a  hearse.  The  beautiful  Kil- 
marnock is  not  "  weeping."  Watch  it  in  a  light  breeze  :  call  it  laughing  rather, 
and  we  bestow  our  hand,  and  with  it  our  approval.     Yours  truly,  

[We  share  with  you  all  the  delight  you  have  felt  in  "  unweaving  the  mysterious  v 
web  and  woof  of  vegetable  life."     The  pleasure  is  as  deep  as  the  mystery  which 
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sunrounds  it;  but  the  devoted  and  loving  student  soo&etiines  gets  a  glimpse  of  the 
inner  life  not  vouchsafed  to  htm  whose  soul  is  not  pervaded  with  a  deep  and  puro 
love  of  nature.    Such  a  glimpse,  we  think,  you  have  more  than  onoe  enjo/ed,  and 
long  for  a  deeper  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  nature's  inner  life.     We  will  help 
you  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge.     We  can  conceive  of  many  reasons  why  you 
have  failed  to  propagate  your  evergreens^  even  with  the  assistance  of  your  green- 
house and  bell-glasses.    The  details  would  require  a  long  article.    A  house  for 
propagating  evergreens  should  have  a  northern  exposure,  bottom  heat,  and  a  low 
temperature  in  the  house.      With  these  oonditions,  and  a  bed  c^  ehareoal  and 
sand,  you  will  have  all  reasonable  success.     In  the  spring  you  can  obtain  these 
conditions  out-of-doors  by  using  a  frame  facing  north,  and  ventilating  judiciously. 
Some  evergreens  are  better  raised    from  seed  than  cuttings ;   for  instance,  the 
Pines.    The  Arbor  Vit®  is  easily  raised  from  cuttings ;  the  Juniper  can  be  rea- 
dily propagated  by  twisting  and  layering  a  branch  in  the  open  air ;  Rhododen- 
drons you  must  graft.    We  think  these  hints  will  put  you  in  the  right  way.     Ev- 
ei^eens  seldom  or  never  need  the  shears,  except  when  grown  as  hedges.     When 
a  hedge  is  once  formed,  one  clipping  or  shearing  is  generally  sufficient,  and  this 
should  be  done  in  spring  just  before  growth  begins.     If  another  shearing  is  neces- 
sary, it  should  be  done  just  before  the  second  growth.    Shears  are  made  for  the 
purpose.     A  sickle  or  grass  knife  is  sometimes  used,  but  never  makes  neat  work 
except  !n  very  skillful  hands.     Stretch  a  line  at  the  top  at  least,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  uniformity  of  the  hedge,  unless  you  have  a  very  nice  eye.     Preserve,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  natural  outline  of  the  tree  of  which  the  hedge  is  ibrmed.     We 
would  not  cut  back  either  Spruces  or  Pines,  except  they  were  wanting  in  natural 
form  and  fullness ;  and  then  only  enough  to  bring  them  into  proper  shape.   If  the  Ju- 
niper, etc.,  were  not  of  the  proper  shape  we  should  cut  them,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  term  "  weeping,"  as  applied  to  trees,  is  undoubtedly  a  misnomer,  and  one 
that  we  could  wish  to  see  abolished.    Trees  do  not  weep. — Ed.] 

What's  iw  a  NamiI  A  Rosk  bt  awy  othkr  kamk  would  smkll  as  swkkt. 
— Mr,  Editor^ — ^Were  it  not  that  I  know  you  personally  to  be  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  gumption,  I  should  class  you  among  the  green  ones.  Could  not  you 
see  from  the  "hand  write**  that  my  article,  published  in  the  May  number,  page 
222,  signed  Pratiquer,  was  written  in  a  female  hand,  and  that  the  hits  on  female 
names  were  conseq^uently  legitimate  1  why  need  you,  in  another  article,  page  22S, 
say,  **  Ugly  Pratiquer  %  "  Ugly,  indeed !  You  must  know  I  have  as  handsome  a 
miniature  of  him  as  you  or  any  body  else  ever  saw.  But  my  present  object  is  to 
let  you  know  how  you  were  taken  in.  Pratiquer,  being  engaged  in  his  vineyard, 
desired  me  to  furnish  an  article  for  him  for  the  May  number,  and  I  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  to  give  the  female  names  a  sly  poke  under  the  ribs.  You  men 
^  are  so  weak  on  that  point  that  you  prefer  to  give  a  poor  name,  if  female,  thinking  €. 
it  flatters  our  vanity.    Now,  I  am  williiig  to  compromise  with  you :  call  flowers 
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bj  female  naraes,  for  thej  are  diangeable,  evaneaoent,  and  many  soon  ffo  out  of 
fashum ;  but  fhiits  should  have  something  substantial  in  the  name.  I  do  not 
fancy  your  suggestion  to  give  male  names,  but  I  think  it  preferable  to  ladieft' 
names,  which  change  in  every  generation  at  least  But  enough  of  this.  I  wish 
you  would  treat  us  ladies,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  us,  as  if  we  knew  someliiing, 
and  were  at  least  as  nearly  equal  to  men,  as  the  rebels  are  said  by  themselTes  to 
be  to  the  Yankees — one  to  five— I  think  you  would  find  your  aoooont  in  it. 

How  about  that  joke  of  the  Tropoeolum  whidi  you  played  on  one  of  your  lady 
friends?    Will  yon  tell  me,  or  shall  I  apply  to  Mr.  Buchanan t       Tours  really, 

Fbaitcbs  Mabt. 

[Well,  Frances  Mary,  we  suppose  we  shall  have  to  accept  your  explanation, 
and  admit  that  we  have  been  ^  taken  in"  by  a  woman ;  but  how  could  you  have 
'^  gone  and  did  it  ] "  See  how  you  have  rewarded  our  innocent  and  unso^ecting 
nature.  Many  men  would  go  into  antics,  and  never  trust  a  woman  again ;  but 
w€  shan't  do  that.  We  shall  go  right  on  trustii^  in  women,  and  think  them  all 
angels.  We  said  **  Ugly  Pratiquer,"  but  only  playfully.  Isn't  that  plain  ?  Now, 
Frances  Mary,  what  do  you  mean  by  calling  the  women  ^'  changeable,**  and 
'*  evanescent,"  and  *'  going  out  of  fashion  1 "  You  know  they  ain\  and  they  don't ! 
We  can't  compromise  on  that  basis ;  it  wouldn't  do,  for  we  should  lose  more  than 
half  our  friends.  We'll  do  it  on  a  more  reasonable  one,  though.  Don't  we  treat 
the  women  as  though  they  knew  something?  That's  odd  enough.  If  you  had 
made  the  opposite  point,  you  would  have  been  roudi  nearer  the  head  of  Uiat  nail. 
Why  one  good  woman  is  equal  to  any  five  men,  and  better  than  all  the  rebels  in 
Secessia. — ^Tho  joke  about  the  Tropoeolum  consists  in  this,  that  we  left  a  new  and 
rare  green-house  plant  in  charge  of  a  female  friend,  and  she  ate  it  up  for  a  oom- 
mon  'sturtium !     Wasn't  that  good  ? — £d.] 


Dkab  Sib, — As  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  how  to 
preserve  the  flower  of  the  Night-blooming  Cereus,  I  will  give  you  my  experieDoe 
in  preserving  it.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1861, 1  saw  that  I  was  going  to  have  a 
flower  that  night.  Having  seen  it  stated  that  the  flower  could  be  preserved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  I  procured  a  large  glass  jar  filled  with  spirits,  and  when  the  flower 
was  fully  open,  about  ten  P.  M.,  I  cut  it  off  from  the  plant,  and  put  it  in  the  jar,  ao 
that  it  was  all  covered  with  the  spirit.  It  is  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
I  preserved  one  on  the  25th  of  May  last^  which  looks  welL  As  the  flower  opens 
and  is  gone  in  a  few  hours,  it  is  not  the  privilege  of  a  great  many  to  see  it  on  the 
plant.  Yours  truly,  Gxobox  Cruikshakkb. 

Whitinsville,  Mass.^  July  8,  1862. 

[The  above  is  a  very  good  method  of  preserving  the  Night-blooming  Cereus,  aa 
well  as  many  other  flowers,  and  may  be  new  and  interesting  to  many  of  our  reiad- 
ers.     If  it  be  wished  to  send  the  flower  to  a  friend,  cut  it  off  during  the  day,  and 
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put  It  in  a  box  with  sufficient  room  to  expand.  It  must  be  cut,  of  course,  on  the 
day  of  the  night  that  it  would  naturally  open,  to  have  it  in  perfection.  We  have 
had  them  open  in  our  hand  while  carrying  them  to  a  friend.— Ed.] 


A  FKW  "  Bedding  Plants." — Our  correspondent,  "Fox  Meadow,"  who  is  always 
looking  about  with  his  eyes  open,  sends  us  the  following  useful  hints  about  Bed- 
ding Plants : 

Mb.  Editob, — Roving  through  our  horticultural  beauties  in  the  vegetable 
world,  allow  me  to  iuquire,  "Do  you  know  Pretty  Polly  1"  Suppose  you  do 
lots  of  them !  But  let  me  tell  you  what  Pelargonium  Pretty  Polly  is.  This 
Pelargonium  is  of  the  sweet-scented  order ;  produces  a  good  truss  of  flowers, 
bright  rose,  white  throat,  with  black  spot  on  the  upper  petals ;  stands  the  hot 
weather  well ;  grows  profusely  and  flowers  admirably  all  the  summer  in  the  open 
border;  is  one  of  the  good  beddtng-out  plants.  A  row  or  clump  of  it  makes  a 
dashing  show. 

Querei/olium  Superbum.  Another  very  sweet-scented  geranium,  with  a  bright 
scarlet  truss,  the  upper  petals  having  a  dark  spot  A  great  improvement  on  the 
old  varieties  in  its  class. 

Lobelia  Erinus  Compacia.  Every  body  who  loves  flowers  ought  to  grow  it 
A  most  lovely  blue,  of  very  dwarf  habit,  and  perpetually  in  flower.  Is  well 
adapted  for  an  outside  border  plant,  verging  the  walk.  Is  always  to  be  seen,  yet 
unassuming.     Grows  admirably  in  pots,  and  flowers  during  winter. 

Xiobelia'Aureay  is  sister  to  the  above ;' habit  nearly  the  same,  but  having  flowers 
of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow.  Grown  in  lines  or  rows,  these  two  Lobelias  form  a 
pleasing  sight  and  a  beautiful  blending  of  color. 

Ocaania  Splendens,  with  me  stands  the  hot  sun  well,  and  grows  well ;  over 
fifty  flowers  on  one  plant  Every  body  who  sees  it  asks,  "  What  is  that  1 "  It  is 
not  Migeni  w&  used  to  know  when  a  boy  in  "  Fader  Land."  Strikes  ireely  from 
cuttings  in  the  fall  and  spring. 

Wellington  Hero^  is  a  bright  scarlet  geranium,  with  a  very  striking  white  eye. 
The  truss  is  good ;  petals  well  rounded,  with  good  substance ;  free  bloomer,  and 
is  what  may  be  termed  a  good  scarlet. 

^elioiropey  Beauty  of  the  Boudoir,  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  its  class ;  is 
one  of  the  "  purples,"  having  very  large  trusses  of  flowers,  and  no  person  will  be 
deoei  ved  in  his  expectations  of  a  good  Heliotrope  who  grows  it.  We  have  seen 
a  good  stock  of  the  above  growing  at  Mr.  John  Wood's  florist  grounds,  Fort 
Washington,  who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  quite  a  connoissuer  in  the  good  little 
varieties  that  tickle  the  weak  points  of  Flora. 

>Ve  are  enabled  to  endorse  all  that  Fox  Meadow  says  of  the  above  plants, 
thou^^h  we  think  Gazauia  splendens  has  been  overrated  by  some  as  a  bedding 
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plnnt  for  our  climate.  Add  ipeeiosa  to  th^  Lobelias,  and  we  have  as  perfect 
edging  plants  as  could  be  desired  in  their  way.  Scarlet  Geranium  Wellingtoa 
Hero  is  one  of  the  very  best  Scarlets  that  we  have  yet  seen.  Oh  I  we  forgot  to 
say  that  we  do  know  "  lots "  of  Pretty  Follies,  and  they  talk,  too,  and  say  all 
kinds  of  pretty  things. 
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BROOKLYN  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY— CONVERSATIONAL  MEETING. 

The  Society  met  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  24tb, 
President  Degrauw  in  the  chair.  On  the  table  were  paintings  of  flowers  by  Mrs. 
Stirrup  ;  Antirrhinums,  Petunias,  a  very  fine  seedling  Rose,  etc.,  from  Mr.  Bur- 
gess ;  and  cases  of  insects  from  Mr.  Welbe. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Graef  and  TVeibe,  proposing  a  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  measure  worm  in  the  city,  which  thoy  wished  the  Sodety  to 
examine  and  recommend.  They  proposed  to  rid  the  city  of  worms  by  Ae  year 
1864.  They  wished  to  know  how  far  the  Society  would  aid  them  in  the  matter 
in  case  of  success,  claiming  no  compensation  until  a  committee  should  report 
favorably. 

After  much  discussion  by  Messrs.  Eastman,  Jones,  Spooner,  Barnard,  Fuller, 
Burgess,  and  others,  it  was  moved  by  Judge  Greenwood,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed,  to  report  at  next  meeting.  Dr.  Jones,  Judge  Greenwood,  L.  B.  Wy- 
man,  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  H.  A.  Spooner,  Professor  Eaton,  S.  J.  Eastman,  Dr.  Trim- 
ble, and  Judge  Murphy,  were  appointed  said  committee. 

Dr.  Jones  stated  that  the  worms  were  already  in  our  gardens  on  all  kinds  of 
trees,  plants,  and  shrubs.  As  far  as  he  had  investigated  the  matter,  they  were  first 
seen  about  twenty-four  years  ago,  even  on  the  AOantus. 

Dr.  Thome  had  tried  every  thing  to  rid  his  trees  of  the  pest,  but  had  been  un- 
successful. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Eastman,  said  he  had  found  more  benefit  from  placing  small  wren 
houses  in  the  trees  and  about  his  grounds  than  from  any  thing  else  he  had  done, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  if  the  city  would  do  it  generally,  it  would  be  productive  of 
much  good,  and  then  have  strict  laws  for  the  punishment  of  any  one  injuring  or 
frightening  away  the  birds  from  the  streets  and  trees  of  the  city. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Brophy  read  a  communication  fVom  Mr.  L.  Brandeis,  on  the  Anacha- 
ris  alsinostrum,  a  fresh  water  plant  of  wonderful  powers  of  increase,  not  known 
among  botanists  to  have  flower  bearing  plants.  Mr.  Brandeis  has  had  it  flower 
in  his  aquarium,  and  regards  the  discovery  as  an  item  of  great  interest  in  botany. 

A.  S.  Fuller  stated  that  the  Rose  of  Mr.  Burgess  was  only  a  sample  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  raising  seedlings.     No  one  could  plant  seedlings  bat 
what  they  would  get  something  good,  and  they  might  get  a  very  superior  one    .^ 
which  would  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  [ 

Mr.  S.  B.  Bruphy  hoped  the  practical  gardeners  present,  when  speaking  of  roses 
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or  any  tind  of  flowers,  would  give  the  members  the  qualifications  of  a  perfect 
plant,  fruit,  or  flower,  and  what  was  necessary  to  constitute  it  a  perfect  one  of  its 
kind.  In  England,  Glenny's  standard  was  adopted,  and  unless  they  were  up  to 
that,  they  were  not  allowed  at  exhibition.  This  is  much  wanted  here,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  this  Society  will  take  the  lead  in  this  much-needed  reform.  It^costs  no 
more  in  time  or  expense  to  grow  a  good  plant  or  flower,  than  a  bad  one,  and 
the  result  will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

After  some  farther  discussion,  the  Society  adjourned. 

The  Sodety  met  again  July  8th,  tihe  President  in  the  chair.  Mrs.  Humphries 
presented  Bouquets  and  Baskets  of  Flowers ;  Mr.  Miller  presented  native  plants, 
such  as  wild  Rhododendrons,  Orchids,  Cranberries,  etc. ;  Dr.  Benedict  a  flower 
of  the  H»manthus  Bakerii ;  Mrs.  Duyehinok  a  beautiful  double-white  Holly- 
hock ;  Mr.  Burgess  new  dwarf  Details,  seedling  Roses,  seedling  Dahlias,  Daphne 
cneonxm,  etc. 

The  President  said  that  at  the  last  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  upon 
the  subject  of  the  measure  worm.  He  understood  that  the  committee  were  pre- 
pared to  report,  and  the  Society  would  now  be  happy  to  hear  the  result  of  their 
investigations. 

Dr.  Jones,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  then  submitted  the  following 
report: 

Mr.  PRssinxirr — Hie  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  conversational  meeting 
of  this  Society  ^  to  examine  proposed  plans  fbr  the  extermination  of  the  measure 
worms,  and  to  bring  the  whole  subject  in  relation  thereto,  in  an  intelligent  form 
before  the  Society,"  respectfully  report  that  they  have  given  the  subject  referred 
to  them  as  much  consideration  as  the  time  allowed,  permitted.  The  description 
given  by  the  late  lamented  Tfaaddens  W.  Harris,  of  the  worms  which  infest  our 
shade  trees,  is  in  the  main  correct.  Tliey  belong  to  the  order  of  Lepidopterous 
insects,  to  the  great  division  of  the  Phsdana  called  Geometra,  and  to  the  spedes 
Oeometra  micosericearia. 

The  Committee  have  examined  several  plans  submitted  to  them  for  the  extern 
inination  of  this  pest,  particularly  the  one  submitted  by  Messrs.  Graef  and 
Weibe,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  presented  to  the  Society,  and  we  respectfully 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

Besohed,  That  while,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  the  plan  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Graef  and  Weibe  for  the  extermination  of  the  worms  which  inf^t  our 
shade  trees  is  not  entirely  new,  yet  that,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  it  will  so  mate- 
rially reduce  their  numbers  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  scarcely  constitute  a 
nuisance,  and  it  may  possibly  be  effectual  ultimately  in  accomplishing  their  exter- 
mination. 

They  beg  also  to  state  that  many  of  this  order  of  insects  are  now  being 
preyed  upon  by  internal  parasites,  several  kinds  of  which  have  been  obtained 
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from  the  crysalids.  One  of  these  is  a  small  ichneumon  fly,  described  hj  Mr. 
Say  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History ^  under  the 
name  of  the  Cryptus  conquisitor ;  the  other  a  smaller  and  much  rarer  inseoi, 
also  described  by  the  same  gentleman,  under  the  name  of  the  Chalcls  ovata^ 
Your  Committee  congratulates  the  Society  upon  the  appearance  of  several  of  the 
species  of  this  order,  the  hunter-fly  or  wasp,  in  this  city ;  they  have,  several  of 
them,  observed  the  havoc  among  the  gronutra,  in  its  caterpillar  and  pupa  states, 
and  they  have  great  faith  in  the  power  and  ability  of  this  order  of  insects  to  ma- 
terially lessen,  if  not  destroy  the  great  mass  of  the  lepidoptera.  Your  Commit 
tee  believe,  that  the  effort  toward  the  extermination  of  the  measure-worm  can  be 
materially  aided  and  the  work  expedited  by  encouraging  and  protecting  our  native 
birds,  the  martin,  swallow,  wren,  etc«  The  former  can  be  accomplished  by  plac- 
ing small  houses  in  the  trees  for  their  use.  The  eity  authorities  and  our  private 
citixens  should  at  once,  conjointly,  carry  this  suggestion  into  effect  The  coat 
would  be  small,  the  advantages  great  At  the  same  time  the  Common  Coundl 
should  pass  an  ordinance  making  it  a  severe  penalty  to  molest  or  destroy  either 
the  birds  or  the  bird-houses,  and  cause  such  an  ordinance  to  be  promptly  and 
effectually  carried  into  effect.  In  connection  therewith,  your  Committee  would 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

BeMolvedy  That  the  President  of  this  Society  petition  the  Common  Coundl,  in 
the  name  of  the  Society,  to  place  in  the  trees  growing  upon  lands  belonging  to 
the  city,  such  small  boxes  or  houses  for  the  object  herein  set  forth,  and  to  pass  an 
wdinance  for  the  effectual  protection  of  birds  and  their  habitations. 

They  further  believe  that  the  city  can  be  more  speedily  cleared  of  these  worms 
by  some  well-digested  plan,  which  aims  at  the  methodical  destruction  of  this 
insect  in  all  its  stages,  faithfully,  perseveringly,  and  extensively  carried  into  effiaot, 
and  such  a  one  has  happily  been  presented  by  Messrs.  Graef  and  Weibe. 

They  would  therefore  recommend  that  a  committee  of  one  from  each  Ward  in 
the  city  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  infested  trees 
in  their  respective  Wards  at  the  present  time ;  that  this  Committee  report  in 
writing  to  this  Society  the  result  of  such  examination;  that  said  Committee  be 
continued,  with  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur,  until  such  time  that 
they  may  be  discharged  by  the  Society ;  that  they  each  year  suoeesnvely  examine 
said  trees  at  or  about  the  corresponding  month  of  their  first  examination,  and 
report  annually  to  this  Society  the  result  of  their  examinations  and  their  opinions 

thereon.    Also,  that  the  Society  offer  a  premium  of  $ to  be  awarded  to  any 

person  or  association  of  persons  whose  plan  or  plans  may  prove  the  most  speedy 
and  efficacious  in  permanentiy  exterminating  from  the  city,  the  worms  which  now 
infest  our  shade  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  by  its  operation  prove  the  leaat  inju- 
rious to  such  trees. 

They  would  further  suggest  the  propriety  of  raising  the  amount  of  said  pre- 
mium from  the  members  of  the  Society  by  private  subscription. 
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Your  Committee  firmly  believe  that  parties  owning  property  and  having 
infested  trees  thereon  will  freely  and  willingly  remunerate  any  one  who  rids  them 
of  this  pest,  and  the  Common  Council  will  deal  liberally  with  those  who  confer 
so  great  a  boon  upon  our  beautiful  city. 

Finally,  they  are  of  opinion  that  this  Society,  in  thus  offering  a  premium,  keeps 
within  the  limits  of  its  powers,  and  by  appointing  a  number  of  its  members  as 
co-laborers  in  the  work  of  destroying  and  freeing  our  city  of  this  objectionable 
worm,  is  discharging  its  duty  to  the  community,  and  all  obligations,  financial  and 
otherwise,  imposed  upon  it  by  this  question.     Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  B.  JoNBS,  M.  D.,  Chairman,     D.  G.  Eaton,        J.  GRBBMWOi»D, 
A.  J.  Spoomxr,  L.  B.  Wtman,        Smfth  J.  Eastmav. 

Dr.  Trimble,  being  called  upon  for  some  remarks,  said  that  so  far  he  had  not 
examined  the  matter  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  report  that  evening.  His  investiga- 
tion had  not  been  concluded,  and  had  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  parasite  insect 
spoken  of  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  But  his  investigation,  he  would 
say,  promised  satisfactory  results.  Lately  he  took  some  thirty  pupis  of  the 
measure- worm,  and  in  fifteen  of  them  he  found  the  larvas  of  this  parasite,  llieae 
were  procured  in  New  York ;  those  he  had  procured  in  this  city  he  had  not  as 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  If  the  Society  chose  to  continue  the  sub- 
ject, no  doubt  he  would  be  able  to  report  definitively  in  a  few  weeks.  As  to  the 
martins  and  swallowsj  he  thought  they  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  them  in  getting 
rid  of  the  worms.  What  they  would  have  to  depend  on  to  get  rid  of  the  worms, 
were  flies,  and  those  birds  were  essentially  fly  catchers.  The  wren  and  the  small 
warblers  wonld  be  usefbl,  but  the  best  sort  of  bird  for  the  purpose  was  the  Balti- 
more Oriole.  Birds  such  as  the  robin  and  thrush  would  be  usef\i1,  but  we  could 
not  induce  them  to  frequent  the  city.  As  to  the  Oriole,  they  could  not  get  them 
to  oome  here  because  the  trees  were  not  high  enough,  their  habit  being  to  biiild 
in  lof^y  trees.  Whether  this  pest — the  measure-worm — could  be  extirpated  by 
artifieiBl  means,  it  was  for  the  Society  to  determine.  It  was  but  a  very  limited 
power  that  man  had  over  these  insects,  so  rapid  was  their  multiplication.  He 
thought  they  must  depend  roost  on  the  parasites  to  destroy  them.  How  fkr  the 
ichneumon  parasite  would  help  them  it  was  dlflicult  to  decide ;  time  alone  could 
tell  that 

Mr.  A.  Spooner  moved  that  Dr.  Trimble  be  requested  to  contmue  his  investi- 
gations and  report  at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Mr.  Burgess  bore  testimony  to  the  &ct  that  the  wasp  is  a  destroyer  of  these 
caterpillairs. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Eastman  agreed  generally  with  the  report  He  considered  the 
proposition  of  the  gentlemen  upon  whose  application  to  the  Society  the  report 
j)  was  predicated,  to  be  a  thoroughly  practical  one.  They  described  the  habits 
I   of  the  worms,  and  the  only  practical  mode  of  destroying  them.    Indeed,  he 
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thought  it  the  only  plan  they  could  depend  on  with  any  prospect  of  sucoeaa. 
It  was  one  attended  with  much  labor  by  the  gentlemen  who  undertook  the 
task,  but  they  asked  for  no  remuneration  until  the  work  was  completed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Society.  Therefore,  he  considered  that  the  Sodetj 
should  not  hesitate  in  accepting  their  proposition,  for  he  was  confident  that 
they  would  be  successful.  Ho  did  not  believe  in  waiting  until  these  ichneu- 
mon insects  accomplished  the  work ;  well  and  good  if  they  aided  these  gen- 
tlemen in  the  feasible  plan  proposed.  He  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  birds, 
as  suggested.  Last  year  he  put  up  a  number  of  bird-houses  in  his  grounds ; 
this  year  he  doubled  the  number,  and  next  year  he  would  treble  them.  The 
result  had  been  most  satisfactory  in  his  and  adjoining  gardens. 

Some  discussion  then  ensued  as  to  whether  it  were  competent  for  the  meet- 
ing to  entertain  the  report,  it  not  being  a  business  meeting.  Finally,  the  re. 
port  was  laid  over  till  next  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  special  committee  were 
requested  to  continue,  and  assist  at  said  meeting. 

Fbuit  Growers*  Society  of  Western  New  York. — ^The  Fruit  Growers'  So- 
ciety met  at  the  Court  House  in  Rochester  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  June,  the 
President,  H.  T.  Brooks,  in  the  Chair.  We  copy  the  proceedings  from  the  report 
in  the  Country  Gentleman, 

PBUNINO   DWARr  AND   STANDARD  PSAR   TREES. 

The  following  question  was  discussed  :  What  is  the  best  form  of  pruning  the 
Dwarf  Pear  Tree  ?  and  what  the  best  for  the  Standard,  and  the  best  season  for 
doing  it? 

W.  P.  Townsend,  of  Lockport,  said  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  pyramidal 
form,  cutting  pretty  severely,  and  leaving  the  lower  branches  the  longest.  Pruned 
afler  the  severe  frosts  was  past.  If  pruned  too  early,  the  frost  injured  the  top 
buds.  Care  should  be  taken  to  cut  to  the  bud,  which  would  make  the  top  even. 
Tbe  habit  of  the  pear  tree  is  vigorous,  and  bears  close  pruning.  Would  cut  off 
the  limbs  from  tlw  body  about  one  foot  high  before  lettiqg  the  tops  come  out. 
Would  have  tlie  limbs  come  out  about  18  inches  or  2  feet  If  the  tree  is  vigor* 
ous,  would  not  cut  so  short  as  if  the  tree  was  not 

G.  Eiiwanger  did  not  prune  sorts  of  v^orous  growth  as  severely  as  those  of 
more  moderate  growth. 

C.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  said  the  upright  kinds  should  branch  lower  than 
those  that  grow  more  horizontally. 

R  Moody,  of  Lockport,  thought  dwarf  pears  should  be  pruned  imidM  as  well 
as  outride — ^they  should  be  thinned  out  on  the  inside.  The  plan  of  shearing  like 
a  cedar,  tbe  outside  of  tbe  tree,  will  in  a  little  time  spoil  the  tree. 

C.  Hooker  said  he  had  found  the  same  difficulty  in  pruning — the  inside  of  the 
tree  was  growing  too  thick,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  thin  the  inside. 

H.  N.  Langworthy  thought  it  was  evident  that  the  pear  cultivators  were  on  the 
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extreme  in  pruning  so  close.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  tree  a  little 
more  room — not  to  prune  so  close — would  cut  the  inside  out  of  standard  pears — 
would  take  out  the  leader.  The  trees  are  disposed  to  make  a  leader,  but  by  cut- 
ting it  out,  it  makes  the  tree  wider  and  better  shaped. 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Newark,  cut  back  in  August  in  oider  to  get  fruit  spurs,  and  so 
fruit  the  next  year. 

PINCHIKG  PSAB   TRXS8. 

G.  EUwanger. — ^The  first  advantage  of  pinching  is  in  checking  the  growth,  and 
thus  assisting  the  formation  of  fruit  spurs.  It  also  assists  the  job  of  pruning  in 
winter.  Generally  performs  the  pinching  in  June,  when  the  young  shoots  are 
about  6  inches  long.  He  only  pinches  those  shoots  which  are  intended  to  bear 
fruit  the  next  year.  He  never  pinches  the  leading  shoots.  The  object  of  pinch- 
ing is  to  make  fruit  buds,  and  also  to  thin  out  the  inside  of  the  tree. 

U8B   OV   ASHS8,  LIMB,   AND   OHAECOAL  IN   ORCHARDS. 

The  President  thought  charcoal  a  very  valuable  material  to  use  as  an  absorbent 
of  manure;  His  apple  trees,  planted  on  charcoal  beds,  are  very  ranch  improved 
indeed,  and  were  probably  twice  as  large  as  the  others  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Rochester,  asked  if  there  was  not  considerable  ashes  in  the  soil, 
and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Dr.  Beadle  had  used  pure  charcMd  as  a  manure,  and  could  not  see  that  it  pro- 
duced any  effect  Thought  its  principal  benefit  was  owing  to  the  burnt  earth, 
which  was  always  found  in  old  charcoal  beds,  and  which  was  found  in  England  to 
be  very  valuable  for  fruit  trees. 

Dr.  Sylvester,  of  Lyons,  had  found  considerable  benefit  from  it.  Thought 
muck  a  material  very  similar  to  charcoal,  producing  very  similar  effects. 

FIRB   BLIGHT   ON   PBAR   TRBB8. 

The  President  had  thought  that  the  blight  of  pear  trees  might  be  owing  to  the 
use  of  animal  manure. 

L.  B.  Langworthy  was  perfectly  dumb-founded  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fire  blight 
in  the  pear.  Thought  the  use  of  animal  manure  was  perhaps  the  cause.  He 
thought  it  was  an  overstock  of  sap,  which  could  not  be  elaborated  by  the  leaves — 
it  was  in  hct plethora.  Charcoal  he  considered  to  be  of  very  little  or  no  value; 
but  ashes  he  considered  to  be  extremely  valuable — never  saw  any  situation  in  the 
world  in  which  it  was  not  valuable — good  for  every  thing. 

B*  Fish  had  in  one  instance  a  tree  which  showed  considerable  inclination  to 
crack,  but  upon  putting  on  a  large  application  of  soap  suds  and  ashes  it  recovered 
from  the  disease,  and  has  not  cracked  until  this  year. 

S.  W.  Holmes,  of  Syracuse. — A  German  gardenersin  his  city  raised  a  very  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  fruit  in  his  own  garden  by  the  free  use  of  ashes  in  the  ground. 
He  also  had  noticed  in  his  own  grounds  a  very  decided  benefit  in  regard  to  the 
quality  and  early  maturity  of  the  fruit,  and  caused  probably  by  the  ashes 
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APPLICATIOV   OV   MAVURE. 

Qveition, — ^The  application  of  manure  to  the  surface.  At  what  season  is  the 
applicatioD  most  beneficial,  and  in  what  condition  should  the  manure  be  when 
applied  1 

E.  Moody,  Lockport,  has  always  been  opposed  to  surftee  manuring,  as  being 
too  wasteful.  If  it  was  to  be  us^  at  all,  he  would  use  it  in  the  spring  early.  It 
would  leach  some,  and  would  then  serve  as  a  mulch  to  the  plant. 

E.  W.  Sylvester,  of  Lyons,  thought  it  not  best  to  apply  fresh  manure  to  the 
surface,  as  it  would  lose  all  its  ammonia,  but  would  recommend  composting  by  pat- 
ting muck  and  manure  in  alternate  layers  until  the  pile  is  5  or  6  feet  high.  This 
remains  until  fall,  and  then  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  found  to  be  well  rotted,  and  fit  for 
any  use.  This  compost  he  used  as  a  surface  mulching,  forking  or  dragging  it  in 
in  the  spring. 

C.  Downing  would  recommend  putting  compost  manure  on  the  trees  in  the  fall, 
and  fork  it  up  in  the  spring. 

H.  N.  Langworthy  has  been  using  liquid  manure  made  from  night  soil,  sad 
found  remarkable  efiecto  from  itr— greater  effects,  in  fact,  than  he  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore from  any  other  manure.  Old  bearing  pear  trees  had  made  a  growth  of  5  feet 
in  some  instances,  and  in  all  had  grown  remarkably. 

THS   CUBRAITT   WOEM. 

Question, — ^The  Currant  Worm.  What  are^its  habits?  What  are  the  most 
effectual  means  for  its  destruction  t 

Geo.  EUwanger. — During  the  past  month  we  have  used  slack  lime  every  day 
or  every  other  day,  and  have  succeeded  perfectly,  destroying  all  of  them — covering 
the  leaves  and  fruit  with  the  finest  dust.  It  does  no  harm  to  the  foliage  or  fruit 
He  considers  it  a  complete  remedy^ 

H.  N.  Langworthy  has  used  a  solution  of  sofl  soap  and  water,  very  sirot^ — had 
had  perfect  success — killed  the  worms  without  fail — must  be  put  on  often. 

Dr.  Beadle  had  found  the  use  of  air  slacked  lime  a  perfect  success  in  killing 
the  worms. 

Dr.  Sylvester  had  used  one  pound  of  whale  oil  and  four  gallons  of  soap  water, 
and  succeeded  entirely  in  saving  the  fruit  and  killing  the  worms — ^had  pursued  die 
same  course  this  year,  so  far  with  perfect  success.     He  applied  it  every  other  day. 

(To  be  continMed,) 
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Maple,  BlAck  AitttrtAD  Pint,  Ae.,  4e.t  Ac    P«Ulogaei  an  ^PPli^Mtf  oiu  •      ;   •    .    .    {         ^^ //  <i*/..  '  ' 


HortieuUuirut  AdverUdng  SheeL— August^  18«2. 


>«vn    .  The  llAlpa  steam  &  Water 

HEATING     COMPAIMY, 

Wanmng^-und  Yentilatiiig 

JiiOEOOL  SOirsXB^  HOSPITAL%M^ 
PTTBIIC  BT^IlDISflg/ 

osEEv-^orraxs, 
I    ^  eKAP?BiBf,Btc,,  , ;  •; 

:!  TTi;^^0r  Letters  'Patent  of  the  tTnited'-tittates 
^  foy  Warming' and  Veiitll3.tlwfc  ... 

Hie  totlre  4ippftratQt  it  tHnale^  in  Ui*.l>MinMiiMad  ihe 
irfr  rMeifr«l  im  the  apfiftMlwtii  bft  ww—d^iywigfc  ttgjIiUji. 

The  iiett  .,of  this  epperfttoe  it  peenlUiiy   edftpUdl  te  ihe 
of  Opeei4ioaRi  mi4  OoiiierTttlorliM. 


a  A  KIXIB*f  Htetlralsaxal  AgHMf  ,  6M  Bmidw^r,  1 
4e  exeluiif^ly    wMroMd   vHli   thU   »ppei«tiis,  %mA  liMnrt  an 
innamerfttle    Taiiety  of  the  moit  ehoice  plaoU  flonrialiliig 

*#•   I    Jl  ..i  fhiVtprpatatuCfrom  its  Y>«cttl!ai'  constnicfiol,  it  the  only 
one  that  warma  without  titlatiog   the  air. 

T^-  \Mm  Better  k  f  eaM  lo  hear  any  amount  of  preerare 

required  to  the  equare  ineh,  Uiough   one  pound  preaaore  ia 
■-      .  «U'IM  U.^fier  vsfd^  i«d  j|rail  ll»1>«eulicr  mnitmNiin  renden 
.  t|aa  B«Aj^  VFWWito  ^U.otfrf^  in  point  of.  ^fetj.     , . 
It  cannot  he  injured  from  the  effeet  of  iteaqi,.  l^.t  K/ ^^4enj(e,<i^9al4  q^Jbterwise  ocetpr,  ^«  *pfi»ratus 
need  not  he  atopped  to  repair  injury. 
Pamphleta  oontaining  full  deacriptions  of  iiiisBeaier  furnished  at'  tiie  italn  Office  of  ihe  Company, 

Na  834  Broadwiiy,  New  Tork. 


.n-'ivvwji   n.. 


TB0MA8  F;  ORIMaafADE^  fitooMtary. 


THOMAa  Baooia,  llt.Remiien  St,  Boroklyn. 

W.  K.  Baow^^.^  Di,^»^Mtwifyie  81,  BrooUjB: 

Gbo.  B.  Ancsn,  t8  Concord  St.,  Broolilyo. 

Gno.  a  BBmnT,  Editor  of  Brooklyn  DeiW  Timei. 

Public  Sooyftitlhii  a,nVwUMbQRaTv>»»SU^ 

Bdmvmd  Biuirr,  cor.  Burling  Slip  h  Froi^  ^|^  \ 

New  York.     .   .    ^   .      ,  ^\ 

Mr.  Turn,  M^^rei-  8L,  dc  8d1f«iiry9t,lBlro6lfljn. 
Bkvau)  Wjciknr,  1  Weat  16th  St.,  New  Tork,' 


Mr.  Fmbeb,  81  Second  Place,  Brooklyn,  and  84 

~"'    ff  all  DW,  x^vw    XOTk. 

John  O.  Parxkb,  Beiven,  N.  J. 

^.  v.  Stovt,  118  Madieon  Avenue,  New  YgrlL. 

itt.<i>jttiiAradB,^*oidfit      •'•  r  mTT 

fGM.  ^c^irt^,^nntylTania  Coal  Co. 
£  W.  Oark,  Banker,  fhilade^phin.  ,., 

J     Kdwabd  SHiFpjcif Philadelphia.         ^  ,| 

ELLffiTOK  pKtor;  Fliiladelphia. 


S.  O.  Lmsoir,  of  Lamoit,  Oood'^ow  A  Co.,  Beekman  St,  New  York. 


SiniieuUwut  AdveriiBigig  Sheet. — August^  1882*  S 


THE  STANDAIKft:J(feySSiE.  H:T:?2:ie 

,TMAHOf«3M    MOieaiMMOO 

inder  the  fmihediate  supervlBion  of  the  regularly  educated  ohemla|i^^n^«)^  %  Vovk  ^iA  MeMllk  ftlett 
>iindeii.  New  Jeraey,  wlwflMnMiiSMture  eolely  for 

PrononDecJ!  W  fttif&sbrtj  Johnson  ani  tlicbig!^iT(iiSy  Dr.  t^tmi  J^/'    • '  ■      '  -  "»   •=  '''' »''  ^'^  ''^  "^  '"'  ^'y*'  '**' 

THC^VeST  AtfTERICAN  SUPERPHOSPHATE;  '  '  ' 

*     Uuaratitsed  Pure  and  Free  /f^on^ ^AduUerat^^m  .      •:        >.».>.     !'  •      ."      ''  -  T 
Oenma  Age^fm\2kti^Tetik.md{Nem  England^  -     "^ 

9f  nouii  inuEET^  «2ak  Si!*ovte  BQVAss,  new  TOOUC.  '    .      , 

Send  for  <:nT«nlar^  glYinff  direcUons  for  using;  BHODBS*  SUPERPHOSPHATE.    AgHcaltoral  8««I<M     '  '^ 
and  Editors  of  Agriealtural  Jonmais  wttl  ^leake  aeWd  Ym-  an  order  for  a  bag;  to  be  doHrered  by  any  dealer  ibr 
exj>eriBiiitB» fn^ ^f^kmffi  "•<;(•     ■ ''  ^^^      ^'  '^niMJJiiiy^''Atig; 


/      •»  JO 


Perform Veu\^iici)  ojf*t)^tisli^y  In  .tb«'93Qi^  '     '    '*' 

ClitmUaUn  Pnr\fi^  Chlor^ovuit  witftMt  p^iu  er  <iwi0in'..    Beautiful  /Mto  |k)Qi  ^1040.  |^5i ,-.  OaM  /  .  •     /  •  ■  • 
fitlingt  from lllb  1,3,  wajirranted;  BoBf  and jiin4KPin<^ct«^|l/.C^  ..    ,/  .,  .1. 


;-:^  .,  Upon  jAJleii'«  System,    '-<-'-'••••■•  'v  •• ^ 

'Jff|iMMM;'Y^e«ti]it(  tfib^  dcAicate  tints,  'sHiiSeA,  4nd  foiftTf^tt^m^ 
IMr«Diicedfaigi A%ni lli» iMarv<tf  tliof hmur'agtiA^ ii^looriQfDg tl^em*  ^Chhkire poddyelr 
ioo9Blilltii;Ulfe^QAced  by-«it  hAmerous  patfOMl    The  natad  expression  of  tfie  mouth 
nfi  ongia4,qofitour  of  the  fiu»  can  also  be  restiN^  .MMh  lifttyinmiB  thef^lnfa^  cheek. 
A  destriptite  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  DRS.  J.  ALLEN  k  SON,  as  above. 
Mar.  61- 


HartictahmH  Advertising  &hee^— August^  1863. 


THE 


HOBTICULTITBAL  AOEVT 

SIXTH  -^^^t:AMi:S-^^'-^2^J^^^^ 


^mm  fim 


WILL 


At  w«  luiT*'4«A£fod  «q^  di«;t>fit1tnAnff  Premiums 
wt  thAU  nuke  an  abatement  in  our  terms  b)r  ;pm^  pa^' 
ting  tke  differenee  in  the  poeketo  of  our  SubBcribers 
and  hereafter  oar  tenll|  lflir*bl»)n  fi£^  ^'  "\  Z  "^ '  ' 


To  Mail  Snbeeribere  one  year  in  adTtnce,        •    |S  00 
••  Sabicriberein  New  York  Gty,  ete.,  delivered 

by  Carrier.         .        -        ,        -.     ^  ^   »#W;^?J*S^ 
Five  Copies  to  Clnb  by  Mail^nd  One  Cipy  »tra  -TwrMndtM 

to  Agent,  -     .   •        :     -^/^l^tlD 

Single  Nunb^  .       ;.      .^.    ^     ,.$ 

Among  the  regular  contritutors  to  Yanitt  Fair  for 
aizth  VolutiMi     .     : 


'  itXTBTlO  WORK;  TRBVOS,  MMai 

IKTBOTBD  BBATBSS ;  FOSBXaS 
'      AltBSXOAV  KOSTIOVX.XTJBAL 


All  pacfooa  iMiwiifJBlMr.  Amp^  4r  Hf^iAmg  Btm, 
^p%  or  H^pliyHmral  M>Mh>sa.toiBm)dni, 
od'thls  dbe  9f  {EeSest  metnoos  of  briagiiif  thai 
MorflMefMiUk    * 

Hortioultoral  way  will  reeeiTe  the  penon^l  attear^on 
of  the  Proprietor. 


-^  Artekvs  WAim«  the  Showman,  will  appear. 

MoAkonb  will  earry  on  the  War  in  Seceasia  and  per- 
form prodigies  of  valor  on  paper. 

BniAN  Spiks,  a  new  and  shining  light  wlQ  ^gtr^^ttf, 
oeeasionally. 


Pbuxt  C.  TucRmi  wiHiyj^yi^li  f'^'^^yi^  GL^' 
Tiews  upon  men  and  tRiogtf,')idQ'inany  others  equally  T  DlSrors 
good.    All  of  these  writers  have  been  ftpeoiallv  MfSffed. 
to  write  solely  for  VAiirrr  Pai«. 

In  addition,  ikmitm;  d]#  ^aahund*  wCll  iSki  'fffiH^  as 
before  with  CMg\haF^gV«ViBg9  'by  ot}>,Qnsi>proimh. 
able  Artists,  a^  spaVlle  as  usn^l.  with  l|ie  1Vi^  #1*4  B«r 
mor  of  our  numerous  eorps  of  Jesters  and  PhilosopbenL 

Poatmasters't^d  otb^  wHlobtlge  us  by  aettng  as 

agenta.    If  preferred,  agent  may  retain  |1  for  eomraip. 

slon  on  Club  of  Flrertnstea'^  of  getting  extra  eopy. 

Specimen  Copy  sent  to  order  free,  T 

Subscribers  in  Canada  and  British  ProTineesmnst 

remit  Fifty  Cents  extra  for  postage.  "...     h*  . ';  J  ^J 

Remittances  must  be  made  in  Gold,  New  York,  Sm^ 
trn  Currency,  or  United  Sutes  Notes  at  ^e^yo^k  Psil. 
Seal  aU  letters  se^^lfC  fidGdl^sV<^/^ 


Jnly. 


XautB  %  SIBPSXKSi 

JPiiMiaAer  j^  i>(^>*fe<eri/ 


COMMIMION    MERCHANTt 

^*   ujujunoir  AHD  sum  mnmi^ 

Mtllt>MJbfWATt,  Bear  Bfeeeker  H^  Kew  Y  a 


AMD 


LONQ    ISLAND   POTTERY, 

QFtd^i^  Wfrf^  Pipe  Mann&ctorer, 

*  Ai9i>  ^^ifijrc^ftA.  cornrjh  "^^orss* 

NOftTN  .•EVCtfTH  JiT-,  WlLUMIiyUMH. 

Brookiff, 

*  DMd  Pipes,  for '  oc^tev'ftnee  of  water  from  reter* 
▼oirs,  spiinn  poo8s  vid  mills-r-«lso  hf  Sewon^v. 
Aei^l^  Hotelr.  ete..  posMeS^ng  a  Ikon^eji^W  pressure, 
ioperfor  tek  irmi.  a^^  warranted  iDdeevnetSle.  Al'x. 
UiiHi  Dftln  tiles,  for  agrienftanil  drifti^ :  Ftaln  sb  i 
Orwkmenta)  Chimney  l^ps,  (American  and  Importni  • ; 
Garden  Vases,  PottiitJ|bs  ai^  SCatnary;  Orea.  Ma<u 
'Greeii^HdUM  and  rldbring  TVe«;  flower  Pot*.  Firr 
Bricks,  Fire  Clay,  Ptoiter  Park,  Ounemt,  Waiter  Ooi>lm 
and  Filters  i  Bath  Bckk4»  Ac^ 


of  the  eawA$rju  —  —  JnJy. 


WANTED 

as  FOf^HAV  o^  .PKOP^OATOB*  >  wett  ^cnsd 
in  t^B  cuUlTA^n  cl  both  in  and  •utN^oor  ^Isa^i 
and  fponld  pvilsr  ».  plMt  itt- «  ^ 


oprit^^fitidf  Jssi 


i   T  yf  Try — »i'ju  ■■■  .i-^'t        ^{fh  1    v"^ifc^'^ 


XI. 


.jLJ. 


tMl^' 


(jarden  and  Vineyard  'Onltttre 

A«D  rma  wuMunAvrum^^  or   b 

DOMESTIC  'WiNf . 

ilgne^  for  the  hm  of  AM AlTOBS  and  otherp  in  the 

VOSTHEBV  ASDvlQBDUI  8f  ATM. 

.-1 

rmmLt  tixoRSATED  wtm  VBir  EXOEATnroa  noji^cAU- 
[-UT  xzaqmcD  DttMiis,  Y«unn>  bt  Dvacrr  rn^finm. 


BY  JOHN   PHIN, 


tufmomtkmi 


AiwiiMluiii 
^  ^  •  -  -    Hot 


HortienltQiil  Biiildi]igi» 
-    «'  ^  *  ^OhiAmeiital  Sotdii 
Plant  far  Improv«a«iU  and  Plaatiaf  , 


mm  mm,  Gstk  &  woiwwiytB't 

,,,   ..FJlMCISW^.WOOWVAR&y       i 

.37.  PajrJk  Ro^  H«if?  Tfl*.  .-^ 

AM  pfeptred  to  ezeeute  promptly  all  oommuMiona 
ODMMai  Willi  the  inilPdT^tt^iit  OftCblhitfy  VM^ 
and  to.  far^iah  reliable  %gl^%m  ^t^Hi9ilft-^|.mlM«t 
'  %lKcfi  they  a>e  prepared'  to  coalraet  for  the , faithful 
exeentloD  of  the  work.  -^ 


V  oSMaal**  W  i^nnr  Vic '  iwAKniD 

,      ,       ,         ,.    ,    ,.        .    ..:        V    -.'. 
To  wMfokiiMld«l  a  MMlhm  tf  ■ 

AiiAa  Oaaaitlr  tw^iiH  i>»iwipHiia  ef  the  <?gttbyetaJ  ' ' 

H0]amT,9?rar9K«YrWi«P9  'mnskomm. 

All  the  worka  on  the  a<Utiire^tV  piW*  f  ^ihMiava 
en  hitherto  Wirttteh,  have  been^dcvoted  ohieflj,  eithftr 

it9  cnltore,  under  fdaaa  or  to  VV^y^c^attliie^flVtb. 
t«r«{«  none,  ii(ith  Wmoh  we  are  aoqualnie<]t  i^xol^aliyje- 
Jevotfid  taOhje/^uUUra  of  |fhe  OraDe  i»  tji^f^ioffiplr  In- 
p  N(»rth.  TItot  this  wit!  eVeDtuaUy  heoopia,  fvai^lli 
li  feititiAlb,  isn  ekttmaiVe  braneh  of  bi 

doubt 

r-liUble 

m  rrallzed  troffi  \i»  Culture  on  iUe'liii^ieaJip^'JD^ 

the  lete  MMtln^  of  the  Fruit  Gro^,ai»*  Qacietoi;i|f 
•^t^m  JXhir  totlc,  none  reported  a  leea  pr^tlM 
•••»«» per  aere.  ..   .,^^  ,     ^   -  ,.  /_,    . .;,  .        -..j 

IVav  beside^  ihi%  iiA  mi%  battel  »vm  M  fbmr  N«i<ite 
tofgroQnfLd)^aMit»^Wi4&Mit*4Um  (f«li% 

t  *»peeif  ndtiniiijm  IWgotfl3  geTeAai  MkA  of 
^iow  fna#  tt«fc!tg«lpeit#d ;  for*  /«ery  ttflRtij^  ''ei 
"liiiurQ  e(  tkn^  ^OJt  VHIV*''  'II'll)^'(*MdM<|M  b^ 
ifrwtte. ali9iO»y  eaaeba  tejamtifl Mb df Gr^^niaV 
'^ItaineA  ejioJn  «ffy)vaf«t«MiUe-  e»<<iiixirtafle«*, 
1  no  fiuitti!^  }ifldr  m  qdMsIf  iM^  a^uadiMiy 

To  »e«|  m^fkfkiM  ht  «oae- trho  def^re  ttx  ^le  a^ 
ati^  rffctt^lMMbamartfc^Ufr  ia>ofi  vol^iilrs  been 
epttred.  It  will  be  found  to  conUiir'Ml  4nd  ethiple 
rectJQBg  Willi  ttfce>M^]l^}ioto<rf«blel>ia*tiiairta,iaid<klVn 
MKb  a  ■nit  Hiaftav'oia  >Mii"Mf  15  uhderttiu^ 
*n).  ^  .  f        f  .    ,        •  i«t 

.1  .   ,    7,1.  '>.ir^    H.<    ,     •     I  ^       ».     ■       '  ',       1 


CAMELLIA  STOiDKa 


y.     .    Y." 


buaineaa^w^haw 
;  foe.  than -m  fe9M»lig^>.t>f  ^U^aM^P^ipore 
e  tUa  AS  GftoVVJae^  |1M^  pfr^MTV-^iMii 
llzed  fW)Qi  It^  culture  on  iUe .  lau»ieaJiP  yJO^ 


5000  Camellia  Stoeka,  three  j^ift  Mftet*.  ftoit- 
able  tacJAascbiAg  th^pr^aant  aeaaon,  at  $10  per  huB- 

Addreaa       BO^XItT  HALLISAT, 
^' lfwr§erymtHmid  FUriiit 
July  it  -   BALTIMORE^  Md. 


itRAWBERIttES; 

"The  Bu\>acrlber  offers  fpr  aaie,  plants  of      ,      .        ^ 

The  Tariety  which  took  the  premium  aa  the  beat  Jfeiw 
Se^ttMv   aft  «ia '  Mtf  «^Utl«tf^of  ^^  ^rooUyn 

•  AIbo;  JSmt^SRhe  leading  old  varieties  of  rtraw- 
betH^a,  imMhiK  tMaflipie  d^  «dto4  WBMot^l  Hook- 
er,  Wilson's  AlbwiXt^ewaxk  4»rjU«fi  •^^fMl  flhiir^ 
ne'^^lait  mttned  Is  aa  ezceedingly  TrodncUTe  and 
VahwWeMarkrtFmit  .■•  i  / ..  .^  t  . .  ■  -  -r 

i  •  HUBSSETIIAV,  *o., 

▲ai.jk8ept  Jlrewmrk^  JIT.  X 

Of  theTOTOMraipDE^m 'wCsOTlVwlRiys 
FAVORITE,  AUSTIN.  VICTMtLA.  ,  HONOUR,  ft* 
BELGIQUBrMdk>M»  tMUt  TkOMh  for  sale^  low. 


ir free'ef«iH|j{#  btf  !WJjklfel  bf  Pfc^ci;" ., .  /,  .  ■  

breryp^Uh«lll*k*^V!ne.A^^^^^^^^  ; 

*  M.;.\^^■?;.■■,.«ii■l^KI«l^■■■;  -«— »— '•«-^'' 

Nm,  Jujy!  *  Aor  IfBW  YORK. 


situation '  aa 

voderstuda  the 

managMMlff  SMftinM^  fl#giiW*,Wrttfht  »»«- 

eraaSr  Vegetable  Gardena.    Ten   yean*  ezporicMa. 

flff^  aKMpmwid^^oiiiyffn  present  employer.  Addreas 

A«c  Marrulmi4i,Wukhi9Ur  Co.,  K.  Y, 


SarticuUuria  AdverUsirif  SheO^Auffugt^  189^. 


Th«  alxyTe  luiTiiif  bMo  t«k«d  .*^  il«i4M  thrM 
Teftn^teHMI^rieMl^.AqttarUi.ftiia  pjkn  the 
beilt'liifiMM^,  li-  nov^  be«n'  use^  '«xtenriy«ly  for 

pound  iW  |«t«k.tattDh  GUte  M  lomr  cir'pDtty ;  wiU 
«»i  m$A,9m  9tmk9  *«■  li»  glMi.'ntfetliX  w  wood, 
mod  will  MfeBAla  Wit^fltfeht'  Thl/nrdye  will  bf  «f- 
.fprded^M  fiki^pM  FuUy^Uliiag  lato<«DfHld«Mtle«tfie 
'  uaMiii  T«<ivlr^  to  tet  glw,  and  wSU  ^o  Ui«  work 
much  better.  ; 

It  Uth(eO«aNnl.r«ferred| to,  bj  the; 9^110^(11^  the 


S.  Aik.  WAlMir/IT.T./Pd'toepiift,  1. 1 


We. 

2.TiB  .. 
feUewliW 


rim  omoum  kotds 


vHentloa  peitleilafir  «  & 
'  «%lek  v«  recoaan.' 


irorfC^KAttf^, 


ZLB.  DAV1% 

6i  Tnlton  Street,  Sew  Tork. 


w  ^  «inL^     -.^•V  ^•^|n,.A9^^.29^  J8JS. 
Mr.%  5;ittii«  ^  .  •        ' 

The  Green-bonie  yon  glaied  dtr  me  Jaat  MmiMr 
with  yoar  Aquaria  ^Cem^nt^  haa  j;»ro7e4.  iJiog^ther 


*"  the  ^Ipipr^  J-iNdt  ser/SoMia'attaft  do»  itot  In 
any  way  affeet  It,  It  itund^  noW*  ai  Ifrm  and  water- 
figH  Mwlifn^  finii  aek  I  iMald  Merilmeiia  ft  to 
«lhtM  $0  h^  iS^h  beM  material  €br  gUting;  gref^ 
houtee  ever  disoo^Tered.  '  *    .....  ^»/  ,  ] 

.  y.  :  ;B6OTBT'VfflTCB,. 


BisiffmgaaA 

brated  Tvi«t^, , ,  ^ .,  _- 

^Tor,  at  SO  eta  per  doa.:  fl.SO  per  100;  $10  |« 

TROLLWB  VICTORIA,  yiOOMTSBBE 


VffT 

«tee«teptf 

nAe  aad  isrc?. 


Kew  HaTes. 


TT3 


Also  on  hand  iii^  uude.  to^adar^  ^ 

A  large  aiaoitoeot  oj^^^Wf /of ti#  kjfds,  at  Wholl^ 
■if^.'t^^.'A^fftitWW^  PbiMSB  for  StMli%  «^ 


,ii^;;p.,^p.i;w^ 


laiy^prod«ctixiWiyidv«7sliMPy 
doa.;  $1.50  per  UK). 

longwhUelnbtj.--j.      ^ 

'    MW  MfUfB  YKbtitraC— Iaxm  ai«^nrTF^ 

dtlcttya,  quite  eariy,  valuable. 

raARV  nLLBffORB---Xiarg«  lia^  Toy  pr» 
dtwtlve,  e«ee!ltBnt  flavor,  valuable ;  and 

pfUaCBB  8GABLBT  BCACBKASB-T^ 
lar|p©  and  productive,  at  88  eta  per.  do«.j  |1.  p«  Iia'  . 
f8/taw'l,<J00. 

wnMsrs  AiajLWY,  HDvmr,  HDomi 
■oMoirrarfi^  bumrb  Kfiw  ns^xESKT 

UlfA'  and  «n  the  bettt  old  aUndard  varieties  ($t^^ 

SUmta  oidy  sent  out),  at  86  cto  per  doc  ;  Ik  par  l  -i? , 
Holtwer  1,000.  '  ^  ^    *^ 

CRIMBON  OQNS  and  all  the  9lder  vaiietiei.  ^ 
>*«^  P;rdDiijn  ab  per  WO,  Alao,  the  folk  wizi: 
aair  Foteten  vialatfas.  aieetly  of  ©or  own  inportat^osL 
»»Atr»T  OF  Bil«.Ain>,  tdkBAME 
l£?5Wi  (▼wy  hMy,>»QTA&  yKTWliL 
FRAOUUUUk  QUlWQUirUIJA.  OBOAR.  EBC- 

LOOK  numSis^ilSDSsEaW  wx£Ua». 
(iim,)  KXQBOuaara  bcat  QiviBBii;  (rvfr 

early,)  DITC  BB  MATiAKOFF,  I.A  CORSCAKf 
(iMg^  Wl,  fa%  valmhU^  WOHpaBPPL.  B(»ff 

to.  raSiSw,  ruifGB  hosbxau^  it 

at  |l.  per  doinn. 

t1»«M»  iMMIae«Mo#ttie«rerT  lvi<ti  iAk.  ftaaia  tew,  u. 
&yjK?#Se       ■ati.a<M<l»<r  aS  liieiin  ■■■  i^iImI  eMtate<< 


Planta,  vbea  daalred,  vUl  be  mmNXIf  peeked  aiB4 aMtni^ 


haT«  li  nrloMl  VlliriM^Sl  «SSS&!;'raU».  ^2£J^ 
dMM  dlreettj  ivnAar  ov  9*4  ^vprrWaa^  ai^  vi^  wmt  ^ 


W«olfer«or«U«tblifaUallllMMv  and «  ■■,■■ 

Mod  for  oar  Oaulogae  and  Price  Urt.    Addr«n 

A«:>.  .s««  e.  tr/ifiawf/tn..  '^o'kMpoe.i.  t 
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Tbe  Fazm  and  ttie  Ckdnddi^'IlM  iSbre^^    and  tite/ 
Vineyard,  and  Plants  gentii^ally.        ^^    : ' 

Tlii9  artioU  hw  bean  in  ute  in  QkiuidA,  iMi/tb  liilMiilitf  *te]mbf  la  ]^rtk>66  <^ 
United  States,  for  several  years  past ;  and  the  demand  tpt  it  lia«  iQCseased'So.l^i^q;^ 
Ij,  tlat  the  ProprietQia  have  beeiiiDdAioed  to.esM>lish  a  new  itMrf  a*        '        i 

Cbnstitble  Point,  ITew  J^y,*;       -  '':i 

and  will  hereafter  he  able  to  me^t  prprnptl/^al}  deinaoda,  IhU  vaiMire  x^poeijif^ 
the  apprfU^on  of  the  bduatrial  ExklUtibiMHhrMOTlsed^in^ldeo,  k  the  foimctf  «^ 
£BMr  Medal,  We  have  also  tes/tlmotlial^  fl*om  various  mtelligent  person  1a  Great, 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States^  who^jh^v^  ;gj.vei»,Ui.*a  VdA  dwiQg. ^^  FMK^ 
five  years.  Fbr  graav  lands^  lawns,  com,  gmlii^  fhiHn^  efa^/  it  has  4i  qpeoiol  i^ahi^y 
anlike  10010  otbermanures,  it3  effects  a^e  not  temporarjf^i  l^ut  it  leaves  Xhe  aoiU 
permanent\)r  improyed, ,  Xb^  PFQpneto^  jdedge  thoBselv^ilflrifiMdnwitii^uriey, 
and  to  make  it  of .  amiMbhii  eharaoter  thhMf^^t,  lid^  blirajj^^^<^  to^^ef' s^.^ 
pies  heretofbr6  sent  out  ':    ^,  :•-•♦..'',;.    /{ 

DiraoliMui  finr  maibftiitlMd  wMi'  each  parcel.    S^d  ifoi^  a  Gii^in«r.'  '  -  -f 

.■•  •/  i.  •  ■■■  ■  ■ ■■•      ■•   '  -  •■■•    '   ■•-'•  y --..•. '•••'•w 

'    •'  ''-^\  /    .      ..'/BBtps;, ".";■■"  .■;.■.■"•;■■• 

$40  p^  «oa;  $4 p«r bMlrel  «f  B0&  lbs.,  iad  $1 1»^  tMMg  of  86 160:, . 

Send  oirden  to  *       ■      .    -^  -      ■  ■■■'  ■■    "•'  '■■'    ■    •■    •;  ,^^ 

v-     ......   :i    : ,  ;.■:'.  ii  f),  W.  VAN  DOREN, 

Ihr.  lai       '  86  Park  Bow,  New  York. 


BortiajJturigt  Adverliring  ,Sh^^  1898. 

»■  ■     I  i' i. '  '» 


.P^"^^"^^  J^^TVi  Books. 

SiAnrban  Park!  «d  OapdrtoTftf  Pteu'^tor^ing  <;„,.  ie,  d„„  t,.,^ 

HoOMt  "  H«iM,4e..  «  «  60        " 

Book  of  the  Garden,  by  Charles  Mdntoth-^  ▼ok-^Iendid  work. 
7*1[?Lf^^^**  8yl▼i^  ^y  Miopia  A  IIMM,  5 -voK  Colowd  natot. 
Arboretim  et  FnttioetUII,  by  J.  C.  London— 4  vols^—^aoh  of  Text  and  PUtM. 

BefctttaU  leaved  Planti-Blrtory,  cTtar*.  propHptttoB.  *«.    W  CWowd  PUt«. 

B«M  Garden,  by  Wat.  PjtqV.   «   .  •  ".  i  -   ^ .^^        ■ .. 

"     AlUmalft*-      "•■  ■«   ^      ""   '■oJnewT»rie«e*-4        """ 

"     AlBatent'lQilldt.by'niomMEiTm,       ••  «  VthEdWoi. 

FUnr«naii*fl.»to^Ort*.,«;iq,4KWa«miy-^H4irt^*o„-ttU.t.hC^  *^  -.■ 

IwJt  and  Vegetable!,,      .    r  ..     i>    .   •  r^        «      «       ,.     * 
Properties  of  Ploweri  and  Plants, ' "  "      tot  EsUbiaon— ttudard. 
"        "  FmiteandTeietablee, "  .        ••       •• 

OhrfoeOardoa  JlOW*rt,byIttiy*tv4_<MRni«,4<;;'  is  C«lorea  Pl.t«* 

1»«  I*d»!a  aidia  to  lA  aimJaMwibag^^uli  ainw^^ 

to-Deor.  Plant»-bowtogrowtb(w^bfl0.pq4,»ndT«ie«»*  ..-•..      ^ 

inld  riOWere-Oistory,  varietiM,  .Dd  tow  to'gither  them. 

Weadi  and  w!ld  Flonrtn,  by LiidyW!nA.*n_^,ie^ \^tai», *« "      '     ' 

Jra4  71ovanqrSagIaai^iB«r..T»jni»;-      '    ,*  ••  n     - 

em,  XOMOS,  teo.,  by  Tbomat  Moors— Cullare.  4q,  m       « 

OWIiid  Xajdlial,  by  Ap^by.  '•  =  •  -  '    u-  '^riea^  i^  •  jii„,^t^ 
,'-.    ;0»jw«rt M$a^ *r WMkrtii^*«cfipt«<»6 »f mo pkoW  Coiowa pjaic 
p^irtmi3ot^Bi^;I>MtiWH5T7P!fWKW^«**^^  ; 

Cordon  Trainingf  of  Pmit  Treee— full  direetiooa  for  the  mort  aacceaaful  pUn. 

Peaoh  and  Heetaiiae  and  Itrawberrj  onItu^^  for  outdoor  and  in-ifoor  irowiM  ' ' 

Town  Garden-bow  to  iiMiMg«-wh«t  to  plant-how  to  {dant,  and  whaa  to  pkot 
Wardian  Oaiee    fall  d<»criptioa  of  tb«m  by  th«  originator.  Dr.  K  B  Ward 
Aqnaria— ^tnA,  Am,  InueU,  MintrtU,  8hM*,  Ac 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Worka  oo  ajl  ^l^aoj^&r  th.  (%.  tha  Cb«,fry.  .nd  tha  fl^^ak 
^B  «»« ii«.  .«»MV»  «,d  ^tJbrter JiBfa  nwferf  M  a*^ 

b«  aeen.    k>w  o>  1>ld  woais  obtai«d  ob  mPOBraD  to  oaonL    BooiTiAoSHEa,  wo.  i^»tt_ 
OABM.  oiBeiiLAta,  no.,  nam.    Catalogue,  of  Foreign  and  Ameriean  Florbta  and  SwdlZ. 

Abp^ttrtfhMtffrJa^nt  HMmnNMrHiti,  ftitfOMb^tfibifiw aw&. 

ete,  Propagating  Oaeei,  *«.,  beautifully  ornamented  In  imitation  of  F^mh  CfalnaT 

(Wew  reoelred  for  all  Unda  of  «h<4oe  Tr»i$.  Plant*.  Bkni^  Amtitr$n.  Vbut  ftamr, 
Mt*d:  Ac,  from  the  beet  Knreerlea  and  Floriata.  '^.TT'  *?Tf"*"^  •'•"*••  ■'Waw*, 

,:        . -,.  ;i   :..  S'J'/  .W  .Cb.  j.  muleE,  Hortienltoral  Agener, 

jf  r   .,..     r-r      4  -<■'  No.  «M  BROADWAY.  HEW  YOI^K, 


'   ' — r— : — ; —         "   yv     '   '  ' — ' 

OEKENT  ROOFING. 


■  K  :« 


■  eSTiA:;^^^^^^;^  PERCHA 


;  .'  i'..\  ^ 


KiW^niToil 


7* 

ROOFING. 


JOHNB  ft  CBOSIiinr, 


.T  r.i 


"  "■   '  IMPBG.VED 

OUttA  PCROHA  OEMNET  ROOFING, 


Wm4  IftdUs,  aim}  Onlral  tod  S^Bth  AmerteH,  oa  Duildings^f  aU  k}Dd^  and  hat  pi^v«d  to  ba 
•llbft  €bf^kai  and  Hoai  DiimVU  Rodfiin?  la  *il6  ;^  H  U  hi  1  very  respect  a  Fii  ^  WaUr,  Weather 
and  Time  Proof  ^v«riii|r  of  Ro6fii  of  all  Rtadi  The  cost  is  only  one-half  that  of  tin,  and  It* 
i4  tvl^al  dtirablc  It  4ias  livNi  Hp^rovelf  ^^  the  United  Sutea  Government,  and  applied  tp 
lUdbUft'liAiUdltigaf^^mtaNy. 

LIQUrb  (SUTirA  JpERbHA  CEMENT, 

fot  Go^itfng  MetAla  of  Wn  kinds  trhen  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  for  presenr- 
iipiP  ||d4.  Rep«Uiqg  M^ta)  roofii  fA  fiX  kiodf ,    . 

FOR  SAtE  Bt  THE  BARREL. 

^IMreMMiitia  pe«ti\iiftir1y  adapted  for'theTpr^Benration  of  Istm  2tlail)ng9»  Stores,  Raiiffc#,  Safea 


.!r  • 


^  .f uflf  jt(f if  94<<Mw^l  aiscfon  geberal  iMannfactnrers'  use. 
ifie  materiaU,are  shipped  with  fuUL  printed  directions  for  Nfvpli^aftioii,  ready  for  use,  and  eaA 
'  f»«isp^ied  bj  any  one.  No  heat  is  required  io  fnaking  applleaUon. 

Tall  descnptire  Circulars  and  Prices  will  be  Turnishea  on  a^pliaailtoii.    Agents  wanted. 

:rrj(I ./  .■•.ii>i  '^i'lt'ciio^t/Jsb  manw wttbrerb,  ■-     • 

"Whojeif^^'^arehouae,  78  "W'illiam  Street^  {On:  lAUhly-)-'  •     ■  ' 

,.  .  JOmrS  4>.GB0£tI>Byi<»ef<EHANUFACrUREBS  OF 

y.;     .    ,.  ,    XHJB  STRpJjqm.SLUE  IN\THE  )prORJ.D         ,    . 

'  WOOD.  IiJBATHBB.  OI1A88.  GHINA^  ^ABBLEl,  ^BCELAXST,  AJLABAQTSB, 

cobj&Ij,  xnfx«'il#Oi 

*  Si'lAtf  Mly  il^fcK'dl^th^  kixif^  eVel*  ^ro^need  which  will  sUnd  water. 

.  ..  79i,  WiiUaii:'  .'Stj,'  New  YorlK, 

ly  Twenty.fi ii«  Oent%  p^r  Bottle-;-For,§We  by  all  Druggists,  and  Storekeepers  generally 
throoghout  the  country.*  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Ktr..  Mt. 

'    !•-•■•    '•'■•■    •  "  ■'■      ,00  S>  .1,:  IVi l^/il::.^!  .0 

.    I      •  I  .      _  * 


r 
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Fruit  Trees,  etc. 


We  offer  fur  lale,  to  ftll  partiei  vi»hing  to  pnrohuo 
Nursery  Stock,  the  ooming  fall  and  tpHo^  tlua  fo^l^yi 
ing  among  other  ttook.  We  would  call  parUoiilar  at- 
tention  to  otir  Standard  Pear  Trees,  and  to  onr  assort- 
roent  of  pnaU  fvoita,  of  which  our  stock  is  large  and 
pArtieoterly  iiAe. 

APPLE  TREES.  SUndard  and  l^warf,  2  to  4  yearf. 
PEAR  •'  *«  "         2  4  8" 

PLUM         "  "  '  very  fine.  2  <l  3    " 

CHERRY   "  ••  and  Dwarf,  EL  Richmond 

in  quantitiet.  i   .    .     .".-.- 

ORAPB  VINES— A  general  asaortoMni  of  the  new 

native  sorts,  grown  in  open  air.  and  nndef  glas^  1 

and  a  years,  anasQaUy  fine. 

CURRANTS— Largely  of  Cherry  and  White  Grape. 

Also,  a  fall  assortment  of  the  old  »nd  Qey  Tadetiea^ 
GOOSEBERRY,  RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES, 

of  all  the  leading  kinda^ 
PEAR.  PLUM,  and  APPLE  8EEDLINOSL 
AMERICAN  ARBOR  YITi^  1  to  4  feet 
BALSAM  FIR,  lto8    '* 

NORWAY  SPRUCE.  1  to  2    " 

SEEDUNOB, »  yMti^ ' 
HONEY  LOCUST  SBBDWKQS,       %    r 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ^YBRU)  PBR- 
^.'PCTUAL*«SES,  ETC. 

Our  present  stock  is  In  all  respecti  fully  equal  to  any 
heretofore  sent  out  from  this  establishment,  and  we  so- 
licit an  ezAtniotttlon  of  It  by  Nurserymen  an<l  D^alem 
before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Our  Trade  Circular  S|i'Bow,re«/!y,'^  TQ^9e  fn* 
ni»hed  to  all  Applicants.    - 


STBA  W  BEKRIES. 

Alt  the  newest  and  best  yarietiea  for  fidi  pUntic; 
wftnwtid'^iM  |9  smm«k  dlreet  from  the  growen. 

(%otc#  TTew  Bsrdy't*Iants»  Fruits,  Flowery  eie.,ca 
eThihition,  and  for  sale  at 

C.  a.  MZLKES*!  X(rtiBw]tima  Aceney, 

Aug.  A  Sep.  884  Buoadwat,  5kw  You. 


Hightstowq  (N.  L)  Nurseries. 


100,000 


Fmit  Xraw  in  Pots! 


I  b«g  ]«»v«  iD  mM  Um  Attentiou  of  fUntcn  ss^ 
othen  to  a  rery  sdeoi  aasortaieai  of  Peaoh,  SUndsri 
and  Dwarf  Pears  aud  other  Fruit  mnA  Oi— aetai  tr«a. 
Grape  Viaes,  Stiawbewiea,  ete. 

Prioed  CaUlogaea  wil  be  readv  im-  dliferibvtion  bj 
the  middle  of  Augnaly  and  will  m  Ibrwavdad  oa  sp- 
plication. 

..I  %pn  ■pi^npnad'  to  ftyok^  genileneB   who  ksrt 
^tfAitd  bohsarwi^  «    •  - 

PEACH,  NBCTARINE  and  APIOCCn  TREES  IN 
.  POTS, 
ready  for  beai^r.    AD  who  fhror  ne  wf th  oidcn  idst 
be  assured  that  they  shall  reeetre  none  bat  wsD-tniA^i 
tr^es,  and  of  the  b^t  Tarietlea. 

100,000  SiW«F  Mapla  Seadllags,  mm  y^me  old. 
Addim     igAAO  FULLEV,  HighMowB, 

Aug.  4t  Msaon  Co^  New  Jnscr. 


New  SeedHiig  Strawberries. 


O.B.MAXWEIJ:i&  OO^ 

Aug.  St  liTingitoa  Co.,  ■•  T. 


-|  BArfifesirPreinlnni  Strawberries*  •*  Gen.  SooC^*  *Gui- 
baldi,^  ^  Little  Mdnltor,''  and  "  Oen.  Lyon,*  thw  were 
sB^wn  at  t^e  ]tkhl(>ltidD  l>f  the  Brooklyn  Hottiealtgrs] 
S<9ciety  ind  'the  American  Agriculturist,  at  each  of 
which  they  t^eelTad  premlania.  **  little  Moidlor*  r»- 
dsNhi^  tfe«  fifil  praminu  for  the  best  flaTorad  Straw- 

PlanlioC  mch (ov Mlain^.  th*  fint  of  ^^ptember 
Ufi^t  at  the  fqU^^ing-jpdfet: 

f  Gtfli/8<s6€r'in<f  ^^Qartbaldi"  for  |4  per  dosn; 
*;•  Gen.  Lyon  *  ftnd  «  LltUe  Monltolt  *  |2  for  th«  pair  bj 
the  raiser  WM  A.  BURGESS,  Floust,  Guv  Ooti;  L  U 
or  of  his  Agent, 

0.  E  MITiTiWE,  8S4  Broadway,  Vew  Tork. 

Aug.  4  Sep. 


,<   {.—  .'    •'' 


>.  'A  J !  'GEO.'  .iiZ  CANNON'S 


.  .^fJiayio^  .been  thoroughly -t^t^d  4»ring  several  winters,  and  its  operation 
having  proved  highly  satisfactoi7  to  those  who  have  used  the  same,  we  are 
enablra  to  recommend  it,  with  great  opa^^^svoey  is^  all  ct^^l'^as  tfpfoQ^^'^ 
ing  an  apparatus  by  which  their  dwellings  can  have  a  supply  of  mild  and 

»   ypuijp,  *mmjifi»"like  air  daniTjg  thd,  tocleraency  of  winter. 

•  -    The  expense  of  this  furnace  is  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  first-class 
water  or  steam  furnace. 


CANNON'S  SCROJJL  HOT-AIB  FURNACE 

'  i'lk  uneqnaUed  by  any  other  hot-air  furnace,  in  its  simplicity  of  conatfnp-  ^ 
tion,  durability,,  freedom  from  gas  or  siJiok^,  and  the  quatity  of  the  air 
introduced  into  the  apartments. 

.  .  Owing  to  the  peouliar  oonetruction  of  onr.lieating'enrfaGe,  we  are  eiiit^ 
bled  to  use  verv  large  cold  and  warm-air  flues ;  thus  bringing  a  large 
volume  of  fresh  air  through  th^ ,  furnace,  and  ifttroduoiiig  it  into  the 
'  rooms  in  larger  quantities,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  generally 
the  ca^e  with  other  h^^t-air  furnaces. 

vl;  : ;. :.,..;  COOKING  RANGES. 

We  have  a  large  assortment,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes,  which 
we  can  recommend,  with  ^eat  confidence,  to  our  customers. 

:;•../•.:.;      ;.    ..'TiBR^ATION.  ,,.      .      . 

We  piry  partieular  attention  to  this  branch,^  and  claim  to  have  ^e  moM 
powerful  apparatua  fi>r>Qf6Attng  a  draft,  either  in  a  vehtilating-flue  or 
chimney. 

Personal  attention  given  by  the  Proprietor  to  heating  and  ventilating. 

Plans  and  estiirtktes  given  at  short  notice.    -.  •.    ^  "■    •     ;  '/ 

GhEORaE  L.  GANNON, 

(B«tween  BroMiway  and  Uniyenity  VUcb 
Ape.  •  flfliM,  ,-f      *     »     f  '  }     y     *  '  • 

•     -v.  ♦  .    • 

;./  .1...  -I  M.r-f  ,y  I  '  1  "«'*  >  *i 
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BULBOUS  ROOTS) 

^ •  '  .   -.  ' '  k'      ' \ 

FOE  PAtL  PI^^NtllrtJ, 


k  1 


•     J     t 


BOBBRT  BUIBT  9u  SQZra 

Fint  Annnal  ImporUUon  of  th«  Season  of 

HTACISTHS,  TiniPS,  CKOCITg,  JOHOVILS, 

FBITTKLAXIlg,  POITAVTHV^  TAX. 

dSSirS,  SHOW  OB0P9.  AirHIOSBS, 

9AVtnrovLV8«  aid  azHia 

OEBXAV  SVLM, 

Are  expeeted  to  arrive  about  the  10th  of  September. 
Their  etoek  will  be  the  finest  ever  offered  i^  thU/C^im* 
try,  eompriaiDg  all  the  deiirmble  noTelties  in  addition 
to  all  the  Standard  eorta^ 

AMATEUBS^  GARDENERS  AND  DEALERS 
should  tend  in  their  orders  early  to  seeore  £ne  balb«. 

New  Meed  0«talogtie»jilBt  pablislied  and  mailed  to 
all  applicants. 

BOBEBT  BUIST  ft  SON, 


HIKTOff'S* 


JPOR  FLOORS  OF 


^    CO^fSEfetATotl 


AS  LAID  nr  THE  CAPITOl  AT  WASHWCTOF. 

ALSO, 

&ARNKIRK  CHIMNEY  TOPS, 

Water  aad  Draiii  Pipes 

AlTD 

PLITMBEBS*  If  ATEBiAJ-S 

Of  every  description^ 

For  sale  by  ' 
.  ^ajLER  &  OOATE8, 

870    PCARL    ST.,    NEW  YOiK. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED 

iSterawberry   Culturist, 

'/..        .     By  A  a  VXrULXB^  f 
.     .   PKioft  «^TliM^  Il«4^  audi  ft  Bltto;-* 

jOonUtas  tfie  HiHpry,  ScfvaVii^,  field  «.nd  Garden  Cnl- 
tnre,  forcing  pr  Pot  Cn'tore^  How  to  Gipy  from  Seed, 
HybrlJizing;  resalte  of  extensive  experiments  with 
Seedlings;  different  modes  of  Preserving,  Cooking,  and 


NUMBRTMBN,SSBD'OROWSR8AytOVfi^*^^f^^^?iS^^^^  "^  *"  other  In- 

'     "■  "        **      Tormation  necessary  to  enable  everybody  to  learn  how 

axrcrn    HI  X  U  l,im'Xlitt€l  '     1    1^^^^*  AatSf^^hprri^    Together  with  mftiU 
Wrim^     IWrimrinV/UoJH  I  description  and  the  relative  meriU  of  new  varietiea, 

and  a  list  of  the  best  of  the  old  s^fl^    Fully  illiutrated 
OaS   &>924:    MARKET   ST.,    by  new  and  valuable  ejigravings. 

The  above  will  be  sent  by  mail,  poet-paid,  on  receipt 

PHILADELPHIA.  of  one  dime.    Address 

Ang;  ^  ^  A.  S,  FUIXEB,  Brooklym,  2I.¥. 
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I     I     if '  Ji  ■ 


HOT  WATEa, A»?A3EIATTJ8, 

FM  wiuue'iNii  mmimQ  mite  biieduigs,  dwellings,  snus, 


CONSERVATOmES, 

GRAPERIES,  >«  •  » 
FORdNOrFITS* 

*«^  •to. 


I  VI 


They  cui  be  "fNlMyfi^tait  ll(<Hi9  i^VQ^H )^4ii4 <faMkr  tO  AlcJSh  ireather,  and 
do  not  requiie  adnlpUI^  Ahd^  cQuiilig  to  make  them  effectiye,  the^  being  no  down  drafts  or 
**irnyTf  piiiffrgrt  (# obo^  pii> i  -   "^  '  ..r    '    ' '  "        '  ■  ' i 

Fig.  J.  repreicplai  the  JmWOY^A  Cimieal  BoltoT^  m  fi^KftMf  \tmWm,  U  htm 
■tbodibD  test  of  tune  sod  obmpetition,  end  prored  to  be  the  jnostjre^able^^oilfr  in  usBo 

Tig.  2.  represents  the  Combination  Conicat  ti^  -^^ne"  Bmef.   lir  eoihblM  in* 

the  adTantagee  of  the  conical  fire  diarober  aud^l^f  ofnP^lvft^i^ea^jrTlmitii  the  amount  of 
heating  sorikoe.  The  flame  ^oji  heated  gases  escapmg  from  t)ie  flry  ehl^bA-,  peas  throng^  the 
water -JackeM  tWt  HkM'  U  dtrtUd  t<^uid  th^  Mler,  audalie  Mrt  that  would  otherwise  past 
op  the  ctfatnej  JB  ^j^bspr^ed  ^aoi^jtr^nf piye^  lo  tbe  water,  making  this  the  meet  eooaomloil 

Thos.  BrVerrttt,  Km.,  HL  CathvWSba  W. 


iMse  Baeh«m«L>la*t«JU»4  W.  IMI 

A.  BddffMBMS  Florist,  ^8  BroMlway,  N.  T. 

a  W.  Chitot,  Uni  if  arseiy,  l>e»itltn, 


B;«K*«|i^SM»ii«^Bll^*Mrkl(^^ 


A.  F.  Cnmhig^  K«^.  lUduu'eOMi;  N.T. 


A.X.] 


HitOBoies^ 


tih  Bmiwrnntm,  Art  #B«MnglBD4  Vi  T. 
1\  tktmtSM,  Fi«i,.  Aftorlifc  II,  T, 

5.  Bnn&CligTSr  FrMiliwlMm,  Msm. 

^  r  '  r  a  r-r  €'•'•  B.  Hobby,  EaQM  N«w  Torts. 
w AiifcM  I  fc W  Befar—ce  to  Umm  b»Tlnf  tbo  HaOmi  la  OM. 

"  &  CO.,  248  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 

^  Between  Centre  and  mnOipesU 

OkAS.  F.  Htfemos,  l^aoiL'  &  KiaSb 
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R  B  A  D  Y '  B^  e  Pi'W'G , 


i#  V        •     * 


\ 


Ko.  -23  CH)AR1STREEt;  5?rW  j6^  "..  ..  ;  ' 

This  artioe  Is  titfulft  of  extremely  thick  and  strons  woven  fiibric^  inmd»d  and  manofte- 
tured  expressly  Sat  our  wn  use  (M4«nl^^liifi'itia^-4iMl  is  serfrri  linsrslhtoBBr^ 
ton  sheeting  commonly  ved  in  all  other  composition  roofing  a&TIAMiseqiMntiy  I 
durable.  .       'ii   •        ■  .  '  '  "  • 

From  the  superior  ^daiess  of  this  doth,  it  recei^gB,  in  sMantion,  a  fior  gresfer.i|i|Niiit 
of  the  water^proof  compositlpn,  and  whei&  Hald»<t  wiii  the  fire-proof  coating  on  ^e  Mliua^ 
presents  the  most  oompletdjy  finished— and,  we  sre  oqnfid®^  ^'"'^  durable— roofiflsttunr 
known.  It  needs  no  final  coat  api^  on  )thave^e»aIoiierkiiA  ItWBEAMY" 
to  nail  dotpfk  ' 

In  this  convenient  and  flushed  state,  If  is  espeddly  worthy  the  attentipo  of  HlsglAu 
MxRc^AMTs,  Tnofxas,  BniLoi^RS,  and  all  who  boy  to  sell  ac^  we  d»lMl  toliiiit|j  each 
the  ptepects  of  enormous  p^fits  immedately,  but  we  ^^y f  "^^  ^■'^^^.Trtjlipr'^*'^ 
in  demand  ereiywhere  and  at  all  times.  '   ■    r 

We  eaU  attention  to  a  Ibw  Mints.  n  -  HiU'  I 

1st  It  costs  only  about  ha{f<u  muck  as  tin,  and  is  twice  a$  dwtahU. 

2d.  It  is  adapted  to  all  hifidM^frw^e,  whether  steep  or  flat 

8d.  11  is  not  afiEected  Iqjuriousljr  by  heat  or  cold. 
4th.  My  ordinary  workman  can  apply  it. 

5th.  It  is  not  the  ''  eheapett "  roofing.  ^ 

6th.  It  is  the  deft  roofiiyt.  «^* 

if-    • 

IPMSMBRVE    VOUM   MO0FS.  ^ 

If  your  Tin  Soof  Iieakv—  .^ 

If  yonr  Tin  Sopf  hu  Sniall  Sont-JOolM  in  it  o  -. 
^     II  your  TkOEUK)!  A4^ 
LIQUID   QUTTA^PEROMA   CEMENT 

win  efiectually  dose  up  all  the  smaller  RUST-HOLES,  and  form  thecry^te^oMirorer 
th^whele  siuAMe^  that  wil^pwrepffc  W3T,  4iid  Jutihahy  yesitf  UU^fhiAi  otdiaatypibe. . 

If  yourlQujagle-Eap?  fcafJoi-Tr ,  '  ^  >      ' 

If  your  Ontten  Leak—  .    .  .    .* 

If  the  JToints  uoimd  your  Ohimsnej^  Leak—  . 
If  ymtt«tt«te-aoo]f,%9aks-:<)«' 

will  eompl^i^ly^ffi!  pp  all  the  ereVie«t  ia  t^'ahioglefl,  eover  over  Um  brcA^etf  iotnfis  |tl;'4«  9ft 
\nd  slate,  form  permanefitly  adl»tii?e,  eUflttQ-«M^ing  around  o{)imhewld^-Ilgi^^.eic««  lA^  ii 
all  these  situatioos  wHl  DuUStt  aayether  uriw  F>r  this  parpose 'ao  W  I»  m^  .  TtesmrtMslfr* 
thick,  tenaoious  eonrj(ofiivd  of  .alIkri«l1SftCHA^'aBd  l&g«bdleirtsnMeh«^tt#llilv^ln  ISoiipt 
in  the  progc««'«f  Kyaaiatag^f  pr«eerWiig;twf)<^  in  Railroad  SU-OQtom'i^KpaieAio  9MU^<v 
a  nd  decay.  This  yery  u^fW  ftOp^fty  teoQa  dilrektly  to  arrest  and  iravokl  deiay  k  Ike'^it 
lee,  and  will  ofte^'  lave  the  Ae«essTty  hi  several  years  of  putting  ^^n'-a  aiewTOof.  Ittf  t4^.i 
wtNTthy  ofatrial    |ar  C%t«tilaHaiid  iMiiplea's^t  IWe  by  ma^./A9diret*^  / 

.i^IUEULDT  &00|1|k^ 


>  •"  nrM    7  ,»«»  -> 


ffoHictMuriri  AdveHiting  8h^^  '   *  K> 

' ; r. -f  ■-  :    .^ — ■ * ■     — ■   ,  ^    ■   .      ,     B — f^  »■ 

878  BBOADWAr,  NBW'T«BK.  ' 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN^ 

SSiD'  WAl^SIHIOIUISlS,  UTO., 
Ko.   876  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

OLD  CASna  2n7R8HRIS8» 

GENEVA,  ONTARIO  CO,,  N.  T. 

All  kinds  of  Fimr  Tft«»,  Grape  Vihes,  Oinamkntai  Tbeib^  Sbpum/Ross*,  hc,  Wboletdb 

CHARLES  btOC^N^  ARCHITECT, 

SMlgM  sftd  Pkns  for  all  tleteripfCfofi'  of  Bdlldlngs  «*refdljr  prep«red  iritli  the  aecMi^ij 


aS8  OaMl  Sjk^et,  near  Broad^ray,  New  York. 

8XFPBRIOR  atllKTd  made  to  measure  $18,  fSl,  and  fM  per  doien. 
ffgr  I^Miilhf  iiipply  ator^  or.S$Mbte«/CclUr^  nd  Wriatbandt  forBhirt  Makiag,  at  rsdueed 
pnce*  Apr.l9a«. 

•■  '^   lO^K  ■  VINES.   ^  ■ 

...,.  "  r-^  -■,>'•« 

'Cftailfai  editimi  of  tl^e  lUufltr^toA  p«kl(^  is  now  reftdy,  and  will  ba  sent  to  all  applicaola 
fttlitbtltfaa^BlaUm^.  *  >- *^   '^ 

BSaaoaniprvlMiiai^tnMtfMOfitliefaMmagtinent  of  Ih^  Viae,  and' the  explanatory  engpaT^ 
ingt  are  the  beat  erer  prepared  for  U\9  paryose,  and  tbe  oidy  otMi  which  are  tani4  to  natart . 
The  deacriptiona  are  tmatwortbvy.and  oompriae  aU  the  raluable  varieties. 

^e^crtpU^  0#>lm€t.lgth(&Wftiona  for  planting,  eto^  p^  for  oi^  atam{)^  Sapasate  pnaa 
lilt  |ea^  Ux  Agvnte  fiMi  $hoae  who  wiah  to  form  clnba.    . 

My  stock  of  Vinea  ia  rery  large,  and  of  the  beet  quality  ater  iHRred  either  fbf  garden  Or 
^4k||y44a»4^4^«ra'i||a|tenO^)oiv;*(>'      ^     ;       ' 

My  ato^ol  i|ir/Bf frteadBfT  Mulberry  Tree  ia  of  remarkabW  i«ce]la«ca.  Tboea  two  year* 
•lAaoAlK*  |i»«ad  ar«  deserving  liittiaiaar  afteritioa. 

;  aV.o-RANT, 

•     .'-.     •  lONA,  NEAR  PESKSKfLL, 
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GNOIdE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

FOR  SOWIire  a  AVOtrMTAkB  gaFfKM^WB.  " 

B.  JL  Bi;*iss^ 


Wodd  iDTite  th«  attenUiiB  ^  M*  p«^B%  «Bd  ail 
others  interested  In  the  sullSvsnMi  of  Flowers,  to  the 
following  list  of  seeds^  carefully  selacted  from  several 
of  the  finest  collections  in  Enrope,  wMeh  eao  be  con- 
fidently recomraended  >aa  Mag  of  Ibe  Tery  best 
aoality.  Oli.  per  packet. 

AuucuLA — SATed  from  nsmed  flowers,        ,        .      SO 
Calciolabia — Extra  choice,  from  priae  flarwers,         40 
Do  Fine  mixed,  spotted  and  sells,      .        20 

Do  Rogoea,  froiD  finest  shrahby  rarietiee,  OO 

Calceolaria  at^fni^  mav^   onAia>mL0iiA  ntaooju     . 
Raised  by  a  celebrated  German  florist;  nnsar- 
paaeed  in  rise,  shape,  profosion  and  brilliancy  of 
of  ita  flowers ;  a  most  valuable  acquisition,    -        00 
Calobolabia  uTBUDAyJUtfA.  another  v«ii^|  frfm  ihe 
same  grower,  desarftedMy  hitfa  aa  a-tnollt  tAattt-  ^  * 
in^  dwarf  variety,  from  six  to  eight-  IimJ^  4»'   ^' 
height,  of  corfifect  growth  and  litertHy  coterel'''  *" 
with  flowers    The  above  varieties  re^eiwd  the 
first  prizes'-ikt  the  Erfurt  exhibitions, .        .        «    00 
CiHBBABiA— £3(tra  choice,  Itooi  aU  neweabvMidHei^  «0- 
Do        Vine  mixadvfrom  the  best  old  v»r4etfc»,  ^ 
Oloxibia— AratB  <tlie  fitfest  etect  and'  drooping  vaf- 

ietiea, 00 

HoLLTHOCBB — (v«ry  double)  saved  from  his  unrlval- 
ed  collection  of  seventy -five  English  v»U«iJ4»V«  ' 
if  sown  now,  will  flower  freely  next  year  (100 

seeds), ».  ^  2ft 

pAifsT — From  the  finest  collection  in  England^  .        00 
Do      From  named  flowers,  fine,  .25 

Do      German,  fancy  striped,  mottled  and  broriie«  SO 
Pbimula  BIN4IWIB  rafBBiATA---{Ohinese  Primrose  fring- 
ed) various  oolors»  mixed,  extra  quality.  60 
Do          do           du    white,     •        ...    90 
Do          do            do    rose,    . 

Do  do  do      BBBOTA  SCP^KI^! 

ficent  novelty.    The  leaves  inst^d  of  V| 
out,  are  curved  upwards,  formi  A  a  eompfftt  blaflt.  "" 
The  fiowers  are  large,  of  fine  substance,  fimbriat- 
ed, of  an  intense,  brilliant,  rosy  vermilion,  lM>rne 
in  large^  dense  liesds  above  the  i«Uage,    Most 
striking  and  beautlful7l0  eeeds),         .        .  '     .  00 

Pink  Cabnation — Raised  by  an  amateur  in  Sardinia, 
of  first  rata  ability,  aad  believed  to  beBaperio# 
to  any  before  offered,  (20  seed^X    «      mm      v  >     00 

PiBK  PiooTBB  from  the  same  grower  ({0  seeds) 
Do  Tbbb,  or  perpetual  flowering,         do 
Do  CABNAtioif .  A*f>  PiooTXB^FrDtt  4  «i»lebnited 
German  collection, 

PoLTANTBua— finest  mixed  varieties  fmn  4h^  col- 
lection of  an  English  Amateur  . 

HiMtLns — Finest  mixed,  golden  yellow  and  white 
ground,  covvnd  wUb  crimaoti.  toee  aUd  Be«riM 
blotches, 

TBOPiBOLUM — ^Fine  mixed  varieties  for  Green-I^Quse 
Culture,  .        .        .        .        r   '   .        *^ 

Stock,  London  Scarlet,  intermediate,  extra  fine. 
Do.        do      White,  do        ^       do.    .      ' 

Improved  varieties  of  this  popular  flower,  and  the 

moat  desirable  f<k  eAtiwtloA  In  pofcll  '•"''  * 

Stock,  Fbbboh  Cocabdbau — Scarlet,  pnrple  and  white 
|jnized,  splendid  for  winter  flowering,        .  10 

Do.         do  do         New  sulphar-colored, 

very  doable^  and  fine  for  pot  culture         .        .    20 


StFBBT  WnxzAM  (Hunt's)  frocs  a  eoUeetioB  of  aa  &ig^ 
Hsh  amateur,  who  has  made  this  plaDtaapedaltr 
X  ior  sOTTfi^)  y^  j/^  .IWa  aeed  ia  aaved  Ihm 
his  beat  named  vaneties^  and  ean  be  eonHdeatly 
reoommeBded  aa  fiu*  ai^ifar  t4  li^ytbiiig  ever 
before  offered  in  this  eouDtry.  .  •  .  IS 
W ALUlfirik^KHkt  lovUe  miBed.      •        •       .    lo 

Fith^r  of  the  above  Atni^.^M^BwJviU^i 
for  culture,  ^11  be  sent  by  iiMdl»pnat*paiQ,  W-My ad- 
dress in  the  Uniai^  An-  Jpeeipt  m  tha  priae  sflbced,  or 
tbe«a|ire«{4le«lloBk|h.  ^  ' 

TWElfTT  aSCiECT  YARIKTIB 


Of  Hardy  Annuala,  Biennials  and  FereotfalB,  for  bll 
towing*  will  also  ha  sent  poat-paSd  for  $L  Ovdcra  6bb 
unknown  correspondents  mast  be  aeegmpaiU  witb 
tli«  tsish,  irhich  may  be  raiqiUidU  eint^  bSc  biBs 
orpoaugaatampa.    Addreatf  \  t    ^  j" 

Ang.A8ep.       E  K,  BUBS, tpriagliii, Ml 


THE 


AIB-FJE8SffE,p|miL 

Tb^VBOVSIfn'EB  easily  aaftiipick- 

Ijr  ma4A,  by  theappUQi4;ioftaCMivle 

oeiMtific  pxtiuiiplee  2i0ira#  Mhii 


A  large  per  centoge  of  INGRSA9B 
freon  a  given  ^oaRtity  of  ORE  AM  or  MILK.  *"^ 

Aug.  No.  08  CoiTBTLABiyr  8iv,  AvTaB* 


ilM  BAirMiaiOlD 

Qardener  &'  Kiiz8«r^^ 

WISHES  A  SITUATXOIic- 

Aa|.*8ept.  £l>ITOB  or  TB« 


20,000  Dekwai^  YintgL 
200,000  CoBCor&iWM 

At  low  pvieei.     A]a»  tha  <ilh4r  mmt-  siitfvk^ 

proved  Varieties  at  reaaopabie  Dricw.      .  ^yg  ^.: 
,^       Send  for  wholesale  or  dkempdva  OmStmn  ^ 
ll  <  eloie  atamp  «o|^y  PJJ^-  'Adafwto;'*'^'"" 

20 


2t 


2ft 


•I? 


THE 


■■■iria  I 


/ 


8Pi^  OB  nus 

And  in  tha.  MtfJOt  S^KHtRiaf  < 

A  CO^  FirrH  Avbnub  Hotbu 
I^r.)  Stabbubt  Smnhaa   opened  ««■ 

where  the  MODZSL  MZa>ICINAL  WJ 
2o|THB  'WOBliD  are  kept  on  dranghl*  it  Ite  Katail 

Temperature^  ao  that  Invalida  may  recelva  aU  die  beoe^ 

fits  of  a  "Coarae"  at  tha  Springs,  withool  tt^&eriSes 

of  home  oomforta. 
Open  flrom  daybreak  eveiy  day,  SundajB  iadnded 
Prioea  in  Bottle— Flnta,tl.70  per  dosoi;  OOf  PSntB. 

$1.20.  An.*- 


r»  A       !■: 


1. 


/ 


T 


\. 


1\ 


ij    i3li'ii^»\  *.* 


llUi    WATER  APl'AIf\'T'T'«; 


.!"', 


For  Wojnung  and  V       V 

Or^en-ft4itii;ei»  Gru,'      '*        -    -  ......  ^.  . 

md  Vw  HwiUag  Wawr  tor  BiiUu, 


I  Hr-iiKvnv  .    ''      i-riiu'<*,fii. ': '^••""  » 


\i)i;t\  III 


xa 


b¥i>«Ex  i.  iHii^- 


HilKAL  \hl 


THE  H0RTTCULT11U18T. 

A    MoNTUI^V    .T<>IJIMSAL 

Horticulture,  and  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste. 

PKTKU   r>.    MKAI)    AND    O  K  <>  It  u  K     K.   WOODWAUD, 

r?  TAHK   HOW.    NKW    YOliK 

One  copy,  on©  y-»4r.  •«»  .m-iblr  m  a.lvtujnr ^^^^  Ooti^ft.* 

Four copicH       "  **  **        " Six  DojfAia 

Btnin.i  Vo!iiniL'<  for  I'^'Vi  mM  I-iMl.  ttud  «til>-mjition  tV»r  l-^o-a      FitkIV^llar- 

PREMlUn  FOK   er.lJBH  OF  SIX* 

Any  pei-*on  u'"ttjnj£  up  n  Club  of  i^xxnt  t1   '•*•  »-vich,  uiid  »«»ndm2  u«  Nine  DoUara  auna«llv  in  h.! 
vnuce.  will  rocive  a  Sooiilh  eonv  K^Htw.  «.  ,mmv  yeurn  tu%  h«  ke*p«  ihi^  tuixnWr  of  ibe  Clohg>'^ 
Addition!*  can  bo  nittdr  ul  any  lime.     >j*fcim^n  t.\,p,^^  uuiJ.ttut  charge 


CONTENTS  OP  THE   SEaPTEiyCBm  NUMBER: 

*Y— Huitft  on  Grape  Cnltni«.->'o.  XIX.     By  Tn^  linn-o*                                                     /•' 
II.__TheCtroulttrCurv.».    By  Uko.  E.  \Votii»\  ^„,^  ^       • 

Ill— T1.0  i;»brary,-Xu.  I.     By  S.  L.  B.,  "ronkc^nl^  v^i^i-n     M ^^ 

IV.— The  Cold  O ropery.    By  tlie  Fi.itor *        ».  Me ^ 

V.__penrs  in  Potii.     From  the  ticrman  »»f  iJi*.-!  .  ^ 

Vi—Grapf  Enmmolgy,  etc.     By  PiiAni^rvn ^, 

Vll.^flow  Not  to  Do  it.    Bv  Bor.  Mkai>o\v ^. 

VITI.— Rpjuvpnating  Old  Houj^os.     No,  HI.     I^r  M t'uo'x  'it' \i 

IX.— Interior  A^icwB.    Xo.  H.     Exotic  <; rape Ho.s        t>     V.*   «^R^n^^ 

X.— Wino  M«king.    By  John  K.  Motiiku,  Oincinn^^^        *^  ^'•*^^**'^ \> 

ll^^isy:\ ^     ^*^ '»»«"«'«•  UouHC  or  Tea  Arbor.    By*'^^  >• 

\\       XII.-   The  Mt.oitor  Struwlierry      N^  ^;-../,^,.^,,;^  ,^    *        *         * 

Ij     xin.  -l>onip?hc\Viio»  Mukinir     Ky  T.  B.  Mi'ndr/  >"  '^"^  KniT.m 
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lints  an  f&tKi^t  Cttltan.— XIX. 

IN  our  last  we  )eft  the  vines  pruned  at  the  end  of  the  seoond  year,  and  placed  in 
their  winter  quarters,  from  which  we  now  propose  to  bring  them  forth;  that  is 
to  say,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 

We  have  stated  that  something  more. than  pruning  or  shortening  in  the  arm  is 
necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  buds  equally,  and  we  now  propose  to  explain 
the  simple  process  by  which  this  is  done.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
buds  will  break  strongest  near  the  ends  of  the  arms,  and  weakest  near  the  trunk ; 
and  the  tendency  of  these  weak  shoots  will  be  to  grow  weaker  year  by  year,  until 
at  last  little  or  no  fruit  at  all  will  be  produced.  No  after  treatment  will  give 
them  size  and  vigor.  If,  however,  the  buds  near  the  trunk  are  induced  to  break 
strong  when  the  arm  is  originally  formed,  a  suitable  channel  for  the  sap  will  be 
formed,  through  which  it  will  continue  to  circulate  under  ordinary  good  treatment. 
Too  much  importance  can  not  be  attached  to  this  particular  part  of  the  subject ; 
it  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  number  of  pounds  of  grapes  annually  lost  by 
neglecting  to  establish  the  proper  points  for  the  full  and  vigorous  development  of 
fruit  wood.  Now  let  us  see  how  this  is  to  be  done.  The  gradual  formation  of 
the  arms  will  do  much  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  discourage  leaving  them  of  their  full  length.  Something  in  addition  to  this, 
however,  is  useful,  and  even  necessary.  By  bending  the  arm  the  sap  vessels  at 
certain  points  will  be  compressed,  and  the  flow  of  the  sap  in  a  measure  controlled. 
What  is  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  bend  the  end  of  the  arm  towards  the  ground, 
and  secure  it  there.  This  may  be  done  by  a  striftg  or  wire  and  a  peg,  or  in  any 
better  way  that  the  reader's  ingenuity  may  suggest ;  a  long  hooked  peg  will  answer 
the  purpose  very  well.    Before  bending  the  arm  the  trunk  of  the  vine  must  be 
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firmly  tied  in  its  place,  but  the  tieing  must  be  80  done  as  to  avoid  having  the 
string  act  as  a  ligature.  The  degree  of  curvature  to  be  given  should  be  8affi<^ent 
to  move  the  arm  considerably  out  of  a  straight  line;  it  should,  withal,  be  a  grace- 
ful curve,  to  disarm  criticism ;  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
parabola  or  a  compound  circle.  This,  however,  only  en  patsant^  for  readers  who 
are  very  nice  in  matters  of  taste.  The  degree  of  curvature  may  be  judged  of  very 
well  by  an  examination  of  the  engravings  which  will  accompany  our  next  article, 
and  which  should  have  been  given  with  this.  The  curving  of  the  arms  not  only 
compresses  the  sap  vessels,  as  already  stated,  but  it  places  the  buds  near  the  trunk 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  flow  of  the  sap ;  and  this,  the  reader  will  understand 
from  what  has  been  stated  heretofore,  greatly  encourages  the  growth  of  the  bods 
at  this  point ;  for  they  are  placed,  for  the  time  being,  somewhat  in  the  conditioB 
of  the  buds  near  the  end  of  the  arm. 

The  arms  having  been  bent,  they  are  to  remain  so  till  the  new  shoots  have 
grown  about  three  inches,  when  they  are  to  be  placed  horizontally,  and  tied  se- 
curely to  the  bottom  wire.  If  the  vines  have  been  grown  as  directed,  the  buds 
will  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  arm ;  this,  in  fact,  is  their  natural  position,  bat  it 
is  frequently  altered  by  careless  tieing.  The  arms  must  be  so  tied  that  one  row  of 
buds  shall  be  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  other  on  the  lower.  In  riK»^jointed 
varieties  of  the  grape,  such  as  the  Delaware,  Rebecca,  etci,  all  the  lower  buds  must 
be  rubbed  out ;  otherwise  the  shoots  will  be  too  much  crowded.  In  long-jcnnted  kauis, 
such  as  the  Union  Village,  Ck)ncord,  etc.,  both  the  upper  and  lower  buds  may  be 
allowed  to  grow.  In  this  case,  the  arm  may  be  tied  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wire, 
and  the  arm  slightly  twisted  so  as  to  bring  the  buds  on  the  sides.  The  shoots  will 
naturally  grow  upright,  but  in  some  cases  they  may  need  a  little  assistance.  Hie 
young  shoots  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care,  as  they  are  exceedingly  brit. 
tie ;  and  a  gap  once  made  in  the  arm  is  not  easily  filled.  After  the  arms  are  fullj 
established,  so  much  care  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  arms  are  usually  bent  in  the  direction  in  which  they  grow ;  but  we  have 
found  the  best  results  to  proceed  from  an  opposite  course ;  that  is  to  say,  bending 
them  in  reverse  order.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  reader  will  not  understand 
this  without  the  assistance  of  illustrations,  and  therefore  leave  it  till  our  next. 


THE    CIRCULAR    CURVE, 

BT   OIO.    I.   WOODWARn, 
OItU  EagiiMer  ud  Arohltoot,  No.  87  Park  Bow,  New  York. 

It  would  appear,  on  carefully  reading  the  article  in  the  August  number,  page 
I  ^  867,  by  Mr.  James  Hogg,  that  he  condemns  the  use  of  the  circular  ourve  in  f 
laying  out  ornamental  roads,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
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heavenly  body  having  a  circular  orbit  ThuM  he  says :  ^  None  of  the  orbits  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  or  any  of  their  lines  of  motion,  are  in  the  nature  of  circular 
curves."  And  again  he  says:  ^I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  circular 
curve  does  not  exist  in  nature,  or  among  the  celestial  bodies."  It  would  have 
been  proper  to  establish  these  assertions  by  proof,  as  they  are  made  in  reply  to 
well-known  principles,  and  which  we  are  in  the  act  of  demonstrating.  When  one 
advances  a  new  theory,  facts  should  not  be  ignored,  nor  false  assertions  made. 
"He  succeeds  best  who  brightly  illuminates  his  work  by  the  lamps  of  Truth> 
Power,  and  Beauty ;  if  the  Jirst  is  at  all  dimmed,  the  others  will  be  more  than 
correspondingly  darkened." 

It  is  necessary  for  us,  in  reply,  to  prove  beyond  all  question  that  the  circular 
curve  does  exist  as  a  line  of  motion  among  the  celestial  bodies ;  this  done,  and 
his  whole  superstructure,  statues,  ships,  water-cart  horses,  etc.,  is  completely  de- 
molished. If  heavenly  bodies  have  circular  orbits,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Hogg^ 
the  circular  curve  is  a  curve  of  motion,  and,  consequently,  must  be  flowing,  grace- 
ful, beautiful ;  precisely  what  we  claim  for  it. 

We  think  Mr.  Hogg  misunderstands  us.  While  we  speak  of  compound  circular 
curves,  he  refers  to  semi-circular  arcs,  judging  from  his  allusions  to  ships  and 
statues. 

He  misrepresents  us  by  quoting  us  as  saying,  on  page  299,  July  number :  "  It 
(the  circular  curve)  can  be  made  to  pass  through  any  point,"  etc.  We  said,  "  It 
(the  circular  curve,  compounded  of  different  radii)  can  be  made  to  pass  through 
any  point,"  etc  Black  and  white  do  not  differ  more  than  the  misquotation  and 
the  true  one. 

How  Mr.  Hogg  can  assert  that  the  circle  is  not  a  "curve  of  motion"  we  can 
not  understand,  when  it  is  one  of  the  four  curves  in  which  a  satellite  of  the  sun 
can  move.  Newton  proves  in  the  "Principia"-  (Book  I.,  Prop.  11,  12,  and  13) 
that  the  path  of  a  planet  affected  by  the  power  of  gravity  will  be  one  of  the  conic 
sections ;  and  in  the  2d  Corollary  to  Prop.  13,  he  expressly  includes  the  circle 
among  the  conic  sections. 

The  orbits  of  two  at  least  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  not  only  "  in  the  nature  of 
circular  curves,"  but  are  actually  circular,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
delicate  astronomical  instruments  now  used.  These  are  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
Nos.  1  and  2.  The  orbit  of  the  planet  Neptune  is  very  nearly  circular,  the  eccen- 
tricity being  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  semi-axis  major.  The  orbits  of  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Saturn  are  gradually  approaching  circles. 

^^  The  axis  of  the  Earth,"  says  Herschell, ''  it  is  true,  remains  unaltered,  but  its 
eccentridty  is,  and  has  been  since  the  earliest  ages,  diminishing,  and  the  diminu- 
tion will  continue  till  the  eccentricity  is  annihilated  altogether,  and  the  Earth's 
orbit  becomes  a  perfect  circleJ*^ — ^Herschell,  p.  413. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  proofs  on  this  point;  those  who  desire  to  follow  this 
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subject  farther  are  advised  to  consult  any  of  the  popular  eleinentarj  works  on 
astronomy. 

"True  lines  or  curves  of  beauty,**  says  Mr.  Hogg,  •*  are  those  composed  of  the 
various  curves  of  motion,'*  and  we  agree  with  him  exactly. 

We  assume  the  position  that  curves  of  motion  can  be  practically  laid  out  for 
ornamental  roads  by  using  the  elements  of  the  circular  curve,  which  %9  alto  a  atrtt 
of  motion,  and  that,  when  a  circular  curve  is  properly  compounded  of  different 
radii,  no  eye,  however  accurate,  can  distinguish  between  it  and  the  curve  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent  To  execute  the  field  work  necessary  |p  lay  out  a  mathemati. 
cal  elliptic  or  parabolic  curve,  independent  of  their  foci,  involves  more  labor 
and  calculation  than  any  but  a  first  class  fool  would  care  to  pay  for.  Tlie 
elements  of  the  circular  curve  are  the  most  simple ;  and  that  curve  and  all  its 
combinations  can  be  more  readily  and  rapidly  laid  out  than  any  other,  not  except- 
ing the  guess-work  curves  of  the  gardener. 

Our  object  is  to  so  simplify  the  field  operations  in  landscape  embelli^ment, 
that  curves  of  acknowledged  beauty  may  be  traced  in  the  easiest  and  quickest 
manner,  and  that  shall  not  involve  the  use  of  expensive  instruments,  nor  the  ne- 
cessity of  abstruse  mathematical  calculations. 

We  have  stated  that  compound  circular  curves  are  practically  identical  vith 
any  curve  of  the  slightest  use  in  landscape  embellishment.  We  will  go  still  far- 
ther, and  assert  that  the  compound  circular  curve  can  be  made  to  coincide  so 
exactly  with  any  other  curve,  that  if  both  be  laid  out  on  a  large  sheet  of  drawing 
paper,  and  one  be  superimposed  on  the  other,  no  difference  could  be  detected  except 
by  a  powerful  microscope.  We  do  not  say,  but,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  deny, 
that  the  circular  curve,  or  its  combinations,  is  mathematically  identical  with  anj 
other  curve ;  and  we  also  deny  most  emphatically  that  any  person  can  walk  or 
drive  over  an  ornamental  road,  and  show  which  portion  of  said  road  is  laid  out  | 
with  elliptic,  parabolic,  or  other  mathematical  curves,  and  which  with  compound 
circular  curves. 

The  combination  of  curves  is  a  matter  of  taste ;  like  words  or  sounds,  or  colorsy 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  put  together  will  indicate  the  talent  that  controls 
them.  It  is  possible,  as  we  have  said  in  previous  articles,  to  make  a  combination 
that  wiU  be  destitute  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  positively  disagreeable  to  an  artistic 
eye ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  curves  used  be  circular  curves  or  other- 
wise. 

We  said  the  circular  curve  was  adapted  to  the  safe  passage  of  heavy  and  rapid 
moving  bodies.  In  the  report  of  experiments  made  on  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railway  in  1855,  a  train  of  100  loaded  freight  cars,  weighing,  with  engine,  etc^ 
3,530,000  pounds,  or  about  1765  tons,  was  run  forty-three  consecudve  miles  on 
the  Susquehanna  Division  at  an  average  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  including  four 
stops,  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  which  was  over  circular  curres.    The  time 
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made  through  the  reverse  curve  at  Cameron  was  ten  miles  an  hour.*  Is  it  not 
splitting  very  fine  hairs  to  say  that  an  ornamental  road  liud  out  on  a  circular  arc 
is  not  adapted  to  tiie  passage  of  rapidly  driven  vehicles  1 

The  remarks  on  the  sphere  we  do  not  precisely  understand.  Admitting  there 
is  no  example  of  a  perfect  sphere  in  nature,  we  could  not  quote  a  section  of  a 
sphere  as  a  perfect  circle ;  but  as  the  form  of  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  that 
is,  a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  semi-«llipse  around  its  major  axis, 
every  section  of  an  oblate  spheroid  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  must  be  a  perfect 
circle ;  we  therefore  give  this  as  an  example. 

The  tendency  of  a  body  traversing  a  curved  line  is  to  fly  into  a  straight  line  or 
tangent,  when  all  centripetal  and  bther  attractive  force  is  removed.  We,  therefore, 
consider  it  better  to  pass  from  a  curve  to  a  straight  line,  and  from  that  straight 
line  on  to  the  reverse  curve,  or  else  make  the  degree  of  curvature  on  both  curves 
as  slight  as  possible  at  the  point  of  reversing;  the  line  is  more  beautiful  and  the 
motion  easier.  Contrary  curvatures  are  the  most  beautiful  when  their  radii  are 
equal,  and  the  most  graceful  bends,  says  Mr.  Hay,  are  those  in  which  two  ellipses 
touch  at  points  having  the  greatest  equality  of  curvature. 

We  thoroughly  understand  the  practical  values  and  beauties  of  the  elliptic 
and  parabolic  curves,  and  constantly  make  use  of  them  in  our  practice;  but 
whether  they  are  more  beautiful  than  the  circular  curve  is  merely  a  matter  of 
taste.  Mr.  Alison,  in  his  Essays  on  Taste,  thinks  the  circle  the  most  beautiful ; 
Mr.  Ruskin  thinks  it  the  least  beautiful  of  all  curves.  We  think  the  right  curve 
in  the  right  place  has  the  most  beauty. 

Unless  the  eye  be  exactly  in  the  axis  where  the  circle  can  be  seen  as  a  circle, 
which  is  almost  an  impossible  case,  as  far  as  an  ornamental  road  is  concerned, 
"  perspective,"  says  Mr.  Garbett,  "  makes  it  appear  elliptical  or  hyperbolic"  It 
would  thus  seem  that  if  the  drcular  curve  is  objectionable,  its  appearance  must  be, 
except  from  one  point,  the  perfection  of  grace  and  beauty. 

That  vehicles  should  delineate  natural,  and  therefore  beautiful  lines,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  horse  and  his  driver.  The  best  drivers  find  it  sometimes 
impossible  to  make  a  young  horse  follow  any  regular  line,  and  the  natural  in« 
stinct  of  a  well-broken  horse,  on  entering  his  master's  grounds,  is  to  take  a 
straight  line  to  the  stable.  We  therefore  find,  in  most  country  places,  the  turf  ^ 
edged  by  wheels,  where  horses  turn  too  sharp  to  get  the  straight  direction. 

The  principal  drives  of  the  Central  Park  are  grand  in  their  conception  and 
execution.  Their  width  is  such  that  numerous  beautiful  curves  might  be  traced 
by  vehicles,  and  not  be  parallel  with  the  border.  We  know  that  every  curve 
described  by  all  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be  laid  out  through  their  entire  length, 
and  yet  be  confined  to  the  gravel. 

*  The  experiment  was  net  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  safe  speed,  bat  to  ascertain  the  oom- 
pantite  eoat  of  moving  freight.— JkT.  7.  and  JS.  B,  E.  JUpoH,  1865. 
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As  to  tbe  water-oart  hones,  we  would  suggest  that  thdr  instinetebedisecmragcd 
and  their  tastes  educated.  We  should  like  to  buy,  and  wHl  pay  a  high  priee  for 
a  horse,  or  any  other  animal,  that  can  delineate  an  elliptic  or  parabolic  cunrei 

In  this  intelligent  age,  it  is  folly  to  write  down  the  results  of  oi¥il  engineer- 
ing, a  profession  whose  limits  have  not  as  yet  been  defined,  nor  can  they  by  aaj 
possibility  be  kept  outside  the  field  of  art  Am  long  as  civil  engineering  ooven 
the  arts  of  construction,  it  must  include  the  arts  of  design.  Proportion,  bar* 
mony,  light  and  shadow,  and  other  artistic  appliances,  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood  by  every  engineer  who  seeks  a  prominent  position  in  his  profession.  Oar 
practice  of  it  carries  us  into  the  highest  walks  of  art,  and  we  presume  to  aaj, 
after  thirteen  years'  practical  experience,  that  a  firstKdass  civil  engineer  must 
necessarily  be  an  accomplished  architect;  he  must  understand  every  prindple  of 
construction,  and  the  value  and  strength  of  every  class  of  building  sutmal ; 
and  unless  he  be  content  to  copy  others,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  prindplea 
of  design ;  but  the  fling  at  the  engineering  profession  falls  short  in  iU  aim  at  ua. 
Our  education  as  an  artist  is  thorough  and  complete,  and  equally  so  as  an  archi- 
tect and  a  civil  engineer.  We  have  served  our  time  in  every  grade  of  the  three 
professions,  and  have  found  them  indispensably  necessary  in  the  pursuit  of  tiie 
profession  of  Landscape  Adornment  We  attribute  our  uniform  and  gratifying 
success  to  the  ground  work  so  well  and  thoroughly  laid. 


THE  LIBRARY.— L 

BT   8.   L.   B.,   BROOXDALS   FARM,   MX. 

In  the  plans  of  country  residences  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Horticulturist  and  other  rural  journals,  there  is  often  a  room  marked  as 
the  Library^  which  presupposes  the  owner  to  be  possessed  of  a  collecti<Mi  of 
books,  and  that  he  desires  a  place  for  them.  But,  aside  from  the  £m^  that  diis 
apartment  has  its  assigned  comer  in  the  general  |Jan,  little  is  said  of  it^  and  one 
would  infer  that  its  importance,  as  compared  with  the  other  rooms,  or  with  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  dwelling,  was  of  small  account  Believing  that  it  deserves  more 
attention  than  is  usually  given  it,  and  that  its  consideration  is  one  of  those  topics 
which  properly  comes  within  tiie  scope  of  a  work  "  devoted  to  Rural  Art  and  Rural 
Taste,"  and  with  the  hope  that  one  or  two  articles  upon  the  subject  can  be  made 
interesting,  the  writer  proposes  to  speak  of  the  library  of  the  country  residence. 

Books  are  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to  every  well-ordered  house.  They 
are  silent  friends  that  instruct  us  at  our  leisure,  and  by  the  fireside  in  winter,  or 
under  the  shade  of  summer  trees,  they  are  the  same  true  companions,  wise  coun- 
selors,  and  gentie  friends.  And  there  is  a  closer  connection  between  books  and 
the  library,  and  out-of-door  life  and  pursuits,  than  may  at  first  be  supposed.    Hm 
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well-kept  lawn,  and  the  naturally  arranged  grounds  without,  epeak  of  tiie  library 
I  within ;  the  flower  bed  gives  evidenee  of  thb  bookshelf;  and  it  is  not  often  that 
an  estimate  of  the  one  founded  upon  the  other,  fails  to  give  the  above  mentioned 
results.  The  labors  of  the  gardener  and  the  work  of  the  horticulturist  are  aided 
and  directed  by  the  experiences,  practices,  and  observations  of  eminent  men,  who 
have  recorded  their  knowledge  in  books ;  and  having  them  for  guides,  the  novice 
can  soon  be  master  of  the  art,  in  a  degree  at  least  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  work 
with  correctness  and  industry.  The  physician  consults  his  books,  and  by  this 
mesns — ^by  the  esses  there  stated,  and  Uie  rules  laid  down — ^he  is  prepared  to  give 
advice  or  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  to  similar  cases  which  come  within  his 
practice.  The  country  resident  is  similarly  placed.  He  consults  his  books,  they 
direct  his  labors.  If  he  stumbles  or  falters,  they  assist  his  plans.  When  the  day's 
labor  is  over,  they  are  ready,  with  their  stores  of  accumulated  wisdom,  to  minii- 
ter  to  his  enjoyment,  and  furnish  him  with  an  amusement  at  once  a  source  of  in- 
struction and  a  high  intellectual  pleasure. 

This  much  having  been  said,  as  a  sort  of  preface,  let  us  enter  the  door  of  the 
library  room.  Its  size  should  correspond  with  the  wants  of  the  occupant,  and  the 
general  arrangement,  extent,  and  character  of  the  whole  dwelling.  It  may  occupy 
a  retired  part  of  the  house,  and  that  part  which  commands  a  less  extensive  and 
commanding  view  of  the  grounds ;  for,  as  its  greatest  attractions  are  within,  and  as 
the  highest  source  of  its  pleasures  are  to  be  found  in  its  delightful  volumes,  so 
less  regard  to  outside  views  can  be  had,  and  its  position  in  the  plan  of  the  house 
placed  in  accordance  with  this  design.  The  room  may  also  be  occupied,  at  times» 
as  a  family  sitting-room,  if  the  extent  of  the  dwelling  is  not  such  as  to  admit  of  a 
room  for  the  purpose  of  a  library.  The  finish  of  the  room  should  be  plain,  not 
elegant.  A  table  or  desk  for  writing,  two  chairs,  a  sofa,  and  cases  for  books,  are 
the  necessary  furniture.  Leaving  a  general  description  of  all  but  the  latter,  to  be 
decided  by  the  taste  and  means  of  the  owner,  a  few  words  will  be  said  about  book- 
cases. 

There  are  various  forms  and  sizes  in  which  these  can  be  made.  If  the  library 
is  somewhat  extensive,  a  good  plan  is  to  have  a  separate  case  for  each  general  do* 
partment.  If  this  plan  is  followed,  such  cases  should  be  finished  into  the  walls, 
the  dimensions  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  volumes  in  each  department,  but 
more  by  the  space  allowed  for  them  between  the  windows,  doors,  etc.  They  should 
extend  down  to  within  three  feet  of  the  floor,  and  up  as  &r  as  necessary  to  corre- 
spond with  the  proportions  of  the  room.  If  the  size  and  position  of  the  room  do  not 
allow  cases  of  this  description,  there  can  be  a  larger  case  occupying  that  part  of 
the  room  remote  from  windows  or  doors,  and  being  of  sufficient  size  to  accommo- 
date the  entire  collection.  If  made  in  this  form,  there  can  be  drawers  or  small 
>  closets  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  case,  and  they  will  be  very  useful  for  storing  1 
pamphlets^  unbound  papers,  and  other  matter  which  is  worthy  of  preservati(xi.  We 
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doubt  the  neceasity  of  having  doors  to  the  cases,  although,  as  a  general  thing,  book* 
cases  have  doors  irith  glass  oorrespoDding  to  the  width  of  the  shelves.  They  look 
well,  but  aro,  nevertheless,  inconvaiient,  and  should  be  abandoned;  bettdes,  books 
look  much  more  inviting  when  not  shut  up  in  a  close  case.  Dnatwill  accumulate, 
and  glazed  doors  are  not  an  absolute  preventive ;  the  work  of  dusting  and  arranging 
is  also  far  more  easily  accomplished  without,  than  with  them.  If  ornament  is  not  de* 
sired,  a  good  plain  case  is  made  by  having  each  shelf  independent  of  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  box,  with  handles  at  each  end  for  removing  them,  and  plaeing  tbem 
upon  each  other.  An  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  in  esse  of  fire,  eadi  shelf  caa» 
with  its  contoits,  be  immediately  removed,  and  thereby  saved,  when  in  other  esses 
they  would  be  consumed.  Doubtless,  a  book  case  oonstructed  in  this  way  can  be 
made  ornamental,  although  it  does  not  generally  admit  of  so  much  finish  as  oilier 
forms. 

The  wood  of  the  White  Cedar,  {Tliuja  oecidenialU,)  although  it  is  difficult  to  be 
obtained  of  any  great  size,  is  the  best  material  for  the  construction  of  book  cases, 
as  the  peculiar  odor  is  offensive  to  moths,  which  often  seriously  infest  large 
collections  of  books.  Next  to  this,  Black  Walnut,  and  Bass  or  Linden,  are  the 
most  desirable. 

[A  most  important  and  interesting  subject,  too  much  and  too  long  n^lected.  B. 
treats  the  subject  in  a  manner  calculated  to  invite  attention,  which  we  hope  it  will 
receive.  A  good  library  is  an  inestimable  treasure.  We  hope  B.  will  continue 
in  extenso  a  subject  so  well  begun. — En.] 
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When  we  began  our  Hints  on  Grape  Culture,  it  was  feared  by  some  of  our 
friends  that  so  much  prominence  given  to  the  vineyard  would  have  the  effect  of 
checking  the  increase  of  graperies ;  but  we  had  seen  too  much  to  participate  in  any 
fears  of  this  kind.  The  event  has  fully  justified  our  anticipations ;  for  while  the 
number  of  vineyards,  large  and  small,  is  rapidly  increasing  all  over  the  country, 
graperies  are  multiplying  without  precedent ;  and  this,  too,  in  the  midst  of  a  deso- 
lating civil  war.  We  have  on  the  board  at  this  moment  more  plans  of  graperies 
than  have  been  called  for  during  any  period  of  our  experience.  We  find,  too, 
that  what  is  true  of  our  individual  experience,  is  also  true  as  a  general  thing. 
We  talte  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  proposition  we  laid  down,  that  the  in- 
crease of  vineyards  will  beget  an  increase  of  graperies,  holds  good,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  good,  for  some  time  at  least.  It  must  be  so  in  the  nature  of  things. 
I  ^  There  need,  therefore,  be  no  jealousy  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  We  may  state  { \ 
here,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  us  to  receive  applications  for  a  vineyard    f 
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and  a  graperj  at  one  and  the  same  time  from  the  same  party.  If  any  of  our 
readers  should  have  oonoeived  the  idea  that  we  have  any  prejudices  against  grape, 
ries,  they  are  laboring  under  a  great  delusion.  We  have  repeatedly  declared  the 
grapery  to  be  one  of  the  chiefest  luxuries  of  life ;  one,  however,  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  people  can  not  indulge.  For  the  latter,  and  for  all,  indeed,  we 
have  the  vineyard,  within  the  reach  of  every  man  and  woman  who  owns  a  rod  of 
ground ;  an  enduring  source  of  pleasure,  health,  and  profit.  He  who  can  indulge 
in  both  is  doubly  happy. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  turned  in  this  direction  by  repeated  and  persistent  ap- 
plications lor  information  about  the  grapery ;  and  we  have  therefore  determined 
to  give  an  occasional  article  on  the  construction  and  care  of  graperies.  Many  of 
these  applications  refer  to  the  cost  of  a  house,  in  regard  to  which  there  exists  a 
great  many  crude  notions.  So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  cheap  grape- 
ries, that  not  a  few  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  be  built  for  about 
the  sum  that  will  put  up  a  good  wood  shed  ;  and  their  conclusions,  we  must  add, 
are  fully  warranted  by  some  articles  that  have  been  published  on  the  subject 
We  know  of  one  very  cheap  house  that  has  figured  largely,  and  done  its  share  in 
creating  this  misapprehension ;  but  the  house  is  not  yet  half  built,  and  its  cost, 
therefore,  is  a  matter  of  mere  guess  work.  We  venture  to  say,  that  when  it  is 
done,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  money  spent  on  it  Many  other  so-called  cheap 
houses  are  open  to  the  same  criticism.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  built 
for  sums  that  would  not,  in  fact,  cover  the  first  cost  of  the  material.  Some  of 
these  cheap  houses  are  built  during  periods  of  leisure,  by  hands  on  the  place,  and 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  labor ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  estimate  it  truly.  There  is  consequently  connected  with  many  of  these 
cheap  structures  a  degree  of  fallacy  which  makes  them  altogether  unreliable  as 
criterions  of  cost ;  and  we  hold  them  unreliable  in  most  other  particulars.  But 
the  first  cost  of  a  house  does  not  necessarily  prove  it  to  be  cheap ;  we  suppose  this 
will  be  admitted  by  most  persons  who  have  had  experience  in  building.  The  ex- 
pense of  keeping  such  structures  in  repair  in  a  few  years  exceeds  their  original  cost. 
We  can  see  notliing  about  them  to  commend  them,  especially  to  a  poor  man ;  they 
are  mere  sheds,  and  nothing  more,  and  quite  unworthy  of  being  dignified  with  the 
name  of  graperies  or  green-houses.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for  erecting  them 
on  leased  property,  but  none  otherwise.  They  are  objects  of  the  falsest  kind  of  a 
false  economy,  and  deserve  no  encouragement  whatever.  It  would  be  infinitely 
wiser  to  add  to  their  first  cost,  the  money  spent  in  their  annual  repair. 

There  is  another  class  of  cheap  houses  deserving  of  more  consideration,  and  in 
reference  to  which  the  word  cheap  has  some  meaning.  These  are  built  mostly  of 
good  material,  but  cheaply  put  together.  Walls  are  dispensed  with,  the  stuff  is 
unplaned,  and  whitewash  takes  the  place  of  paint.  They  are  more  lasting  than  the 
first  named  structures,  and  may  be  made  to  take  on  some  degree  of  tidiness.  ^ 


Though  costing  more  than  the  first,  they  are  really  much  cheaper,  as  the  "  incident- 
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al  expenses"  will  show  in  a  rerj  few  years.  They  hare  this  advantage,  that  they 
admit  of  some  degree  of  architectural  taste.  Located  in  some  inoonspicuoiis  spot, 
they  do  very  well  for  a  man  of  moderate  means ;  but  they  should  find  no  place  on 
the  grounds  of  a  man  of  wealth,  for  they  oonstitate  an  impeachment  both  of  Us 
wealth  and  good  taste. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  graperies,  which,  in  our  estimation,  are  tnily  cheap. 
Hie  material  is  good,  well  seasoned,  and  planed;  the  foundation  is  of  brick  or 
stone;  the  frame  is  securely  put  together,  and  properly  braced;  it  has  arciuteo- 
tural  taste  and  beauty,  but  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  unneceasary  ornament. 
There  is  nothing  about  the  house  that  is  not  really  necessary  for  its  strength  and 
durability.  A  house  of  this  Icind  may  talce  its  place  any  where,  even  on  the  most 
elaborately  finished  grounds.  Its  beauty  consists  in  its  proportion  and  harmony 
of  parts,  and  it  may  at  any  time  be  elaborated  with  ornament  to  any  degree  that 
wealth  or  good  taste  may  surest ;  the  latter,  however,  will  suggest  vwy  littie  in 
the  way  of  ornamentation. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  houses  which  are  deddedly  not  dieap,  ^ther  in 
their  first  cost  or  annual  repairs.  Tliey  are  very  numerous,  but  need  not  be  par- 
ticularly noted  at  present 

In  another  article  we  propose  to  examine  the  relative  cheapness  of  these  differ- 
ent houses,  giving  the  facts  and  figures.  We  have  put  up  a  good  many,  and  have 
more  under  way,  and  our  statements  will  therefore  be  more  reliable  than  the 
sporadic  cases  occasionally  presented  to  the  public  We  shall  endeavor  to  present 
the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  may  determine  for  himself  which  is 
really  the  cheapest  kind  of  house.  We  expect  to  convince  him  tiiat  cheapness 
ceases  just  at  the  point  where  durability  is  ignored. 
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PEARS     IN     POTS. 

(Fnmi  the  Ovama  of  Di«L) 

Wx  give  this  month  another  extract  from  Diel.    His  treatment  of  the  Pear  is 

less  elaborate  than  that  of  the  apple,  but  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest.     His 

views  in  the  main  are  sound  and  practical,  though  we  do  not  endorse  every  thing 

he  says.    His  remarks  are  as  follows : 

Although  every  pomologist  knows  that  many  varieties  of  the  Pear  set  fruit 
much  easier  and  earlier  than  apples,  especially  Buerro  Gris  and  Beurre  Blanc,  and 
nearly  all  kinds  of  Bergamotte ;  as,  for  instance,  the  very  fruitful  and  excellent 
Bergamotte  Cadette  and  many  others,  the  quince  tree  is  so  generally  accepted 
,  I  as  the  proper  stock  for  dwarf  pear  trees,  that  experience  may  be  said  to  speak  too 
loud  against  seedlings.  I  have  myself  seen  many  pear  pyramids  on  seedlingss 
which  bore  abundantly,  but  has  every  amateur  gardens  like  those  at  Harbkei 
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'  that  the  size  of  the  garden,  with  the  size  of  the  pyramid,  may  melt  away  in  pro-  J^ 
portional  harmony  1 

Von  Munchhausen  holds  then,  with  much  justice,  that  a  careful  selection  of 
seedlings  from  weak-growing  varieties,  in  which  Plcnne  believes  to  have  discov- 
ered  the  secret,  is  still  very  precarious,  and  likely  to  disappoint  If,  therefore, 
you  do  not  want  to  have  in  a  private  garden  of  perhaps  only  half  an  acre  in  extent, 
pear  pyramids,  that  might  be  taken  for  fir  trees,  the  quince  remains  our  only 
refuge,  to  obtain  beautiftil  dwarf  trees  of  the  so  highly-prized  pear,  that  will  soon 
bear,  and  whose  size  will  be  proportionable  to  the  common  size  of  private  gardens. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  quince  is  absolutely  necessary  for  pot  trees,  for 
its  capacity  of  root  has  so  much  similarity  to  that  of  the  paradise  apple  that  it 
may  be  in  the  same  degree  enlarged  and  checked  to  maintain  the  trees  for  a  long 
time  healthy  and  fruitful. 

The  quince  holds  the  middle  between  a  shrub  and  a  tree.  It  grows  slow  and 
has  no  tap  root,  but  only  strong  bracing  roots,  which  grow  slanting  down  in  the 
ground,  and  besides  a  forest  of  fine  feeding  roots.  Because  of  the  absence  of  a  tap 
root  it  can  never  be  used  for  full  standards.  Every  gale  is  their  grave.  But  they 
make  half  standards,  which  by  their  shape,  like  large  orange  trees,  are  as  mag- 
nificent as  they  are  unsurpassed  in  fruitfolness. 

Its  propagation  is  by  suckers,  which  in  nurseries  are  multiplied  a  thousand  fold 
by  art.  To  propagate  it  by  cuttings  is,  as  with  the  paradise  apple,  hardly  worth 
the  trouble. 

The  saeker  of  the  quince,  then,  is  the  true  subject  for  pears  in  pots.  The  beauty 
of  the  pear  tree  in  the  pot  surpasses  that  of  the  apple  tree  by  far,  by  the  exquisite 
glossy  green  of  most  pear  trees ;  only  the  latter  bears  generally  more  abundantly, 
but  the  pear  tree  blossoms  the  more  richly. 

Ordinarily  quince  sudcers  have  originally  many  fine  feeding  roots  close  under 
the  surfiioe  of  the  ground.  These  are,  as  with  the  paradise  stock,  cut  back,  and 
the  main  root  left  only  three  inches.  Often  this  is  originally  not  even  so  long. 
If  we  plant  such  a  sucker  in  moist,  somewhat  shaded  ground,  where  the  sun  shines 
only  half  of  the  day,  it  makes,  in  one  single  season,  a  whole  forest  of  roots,  and 
requires  no  second  transplanting  to  prepare  it  for  the  pot. 

The  most  suitable  mode  of  grafting  the  quince  is  budding ;  but  because  of  its 
great  abundance  of  roots  it  is  still  less  suited  to  be  potted  before  grafting  than  the 
paradise  stock. 

The  quince  tree  becomes  easily  cankerous  when  wounded.  A  phenomenon  that 
might  almost  be  set  down  as  a  law  of  nature  for  all  shrubs  that  propagate  them- 
selves by  suckers.  Therefore,  when  quince  stocks  have  been  budded  it  is  a  very 
necessary  precaution,  not,  as  many  gardeners  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  when  cut- 
ting off  the  stock  in  spring,  befi^re  the  bud  pinches,  to  leave  a  few  inches  of  the 
I  stock  above  the  bud,  but  to  cut  it  off  slanting,  close  to  the  bud.  If  this  is  neglected 
we  have  not  only  to  wound  the  tree  twice,  but  the  stump  left  often  dies  down  in  the 
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shape  of  a  triangle  below  and  opposite  the  bud,  so  that  we  must  be  a  long  time 
healing  the  damage,  or  have  a  crippled  tree.  Nevertheless,  this  procedure  is  as 
common  as  It  is  unpardonable.  Not  a  single  reason  can  be  found  to  justify  this 
method,  dnd  the  first  growth  of  the  bud  must  thereby  even  necessarily  become 
crooked.     Van  Wilke  denounces  this  practice  with  all  justice. 

Budding  the  quince  for  pot  trees  should  be  done  as  near  the  ground  as  possible. 
As  general  as  this  rule  is  in  any  case,  because  the  quince  stock  must  always  come 
entirely  in  the  ground,  it  is  still  more  necessary  for  us,  because  we  can  not  plant 
the  tree  more  than  three  to  four  inches  deep  in  the  pot  Some  varieties  of  the 
pear,  however,  do  not  succeed  well  on  the  quince.  This  is  the  oomnKm  testimony 
of  all  books  of  instruction.  Some  pine  away  on  it^  as,  for  instance,  Bon  Chretien 
d'Auch  or  Beurre  Dore  sans  Pepins,  Bon  Chretien  d^Ete,  etc  Of  some  it  is 
said  the  fruit  becomes  stony,  and  some  are  said  not  to  take  at  all  on  the  quiooe ; 
for  instance,  Rouselette  d'Anjou.  As  a  general  maxim,  it  has  been  set  down,  that 
the  following  three  classes  of  pears  are  not  fit  for  the  qoiooe.  Firsti  all  those  that 
are  naturally  apt  to  be  stony.  Secondly,  all  those  of  which  the  fiesh  is  not  juicy ; 
and  thirdly,  those  with  short,  crisp  flesh,  (chair  cassante.)  The  belief  is,  that 
when  pears  with  the  above  qualities  are  grafted  on  quinoe,  their  natural  &ultd  are 
made  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  generally  conoeded  that  all  juicy,  but- 
tery pears,  (beurres,)  and  all  bergamottes  are  well  suited  to  the  quince. 

In  all  these  dogmas,  however,  as  in  many  other  things  concerning  .pomology* 
there  is  much  that  is  one-sided,  uncertain,  and  evidently  contrary  to  eoEperieDoe. 
But  from  this  uncertainty,  experiments  with  trees  in  poti  might  relieve  us  speed- 
ily, and  with  ease  and  certainty.  Here  we  have  the  same  soil,  exposure,  and 
moisture  under  our  control,  and  without  any  deeeit  Ike  truth  would  soon  appear 
whether  the  quince  stock  changed  a  pear  only  accidentally  or  essentially,  and 
what  kinds  languish  on  it  or  do  not  live  at  all. 

Many  pomologists  defend  the  quince,  as  I  do  myself,  from  manifold  experience. 
But  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  quality  of  a  pear,  and  yet  to  use  nothing  but  quince 
stocks  for  my  pot  trees,  I  proceed,  since  a  few  years,  in  the  following  way :  I 
bud  small  quince  stocks  with  the  White  Butter  Pear,  (Beurre  Blanc,)  which  never 
&ils.  On  the  shoot  of  the  Butter  Pear  I  grafV,  at  the  proper  height  for  a  pot  tree, 
those  varieties  whose  nature  is  yet  unknown  to  me,  and  may  so  be  sure  to  learn 
their  true  qualities.  This  mediator  is,  in  fact,  the  very  best  means  of  correcting 
the  too  heterogeneous  sap  of  the  quince  for  capridous  pears.  By  this  artifioe  we 
are  therefore  enabled  to  raise  all  varieties  of  the  pear  on  quince,  and  soon  to  enjoy 
an  abundance  of  their  fhiit. 

This  soKsalled  double  grafling^  little  as  Hirschfeld,  without  having  tried  it,  is  in 
its  favor,  deserves  certainly  further  trials,  even  if  we  gain  nothing  by  it,  but  to 

4 have  it  in  our  power  to  raise  aU  varieties  of  the  pear,  in  their  natural  qualities,  on  {  I 
the  quince,  and  so  to  curb  their  growth,  which,  even  in  the  feeblest  seedling  will  9 
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be  much  more  impetuous.  If  Epaigne,  Ban  Chretien  d'Ete,  Orange  Tulip6e,  etc., 
are  grafted  on  Sucre  Verd  or  Beurre  Blanc,  which  are  budded  on  quince,  they  make 
the  finest  and  most  fruitful  dwarf  trees. 

Of  the  quince  we  have  two  distinct  species — ^not  merely  varieties — the  pear 
quince  and  the  apple  quince.  They  are  distinct  by  their  fruit  and  foliage.  Ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  the  apple  quince  is  not  well  suited  as  a  stock  for  the 
pear,  and  it  may  be  that  many  complaints  are  founded  in  the  &ct  that  both  kinds 
are  indiscriminately  used.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  pear  quince  of  Portugal  is  the 
best  for  stocks ;  the  pear,  however,  succeeds  also  admirably  on  our  common  pear 
quince.    The  French  call  tlie  latter  the  female,  the  apple  quince  the  tnaleJ^ 

Pear  on  apple  does  not  succeed,  and  still  more  foolish  would  it  be,  possessing 
the  paradise  stock,  to  graft  the  apple  on  the  quince. 

Since  last  year,  (1799,)  however,  I  have  by  accident  been  led  to  make  experi- 
ments, which,  perhaps,  merit  the  full  attention  of  pomologists,  and  which,  I  would 
beg  every  one  to  imitate,  in  order  soon  to  arrive  at  a  certain  result,  namely :  to 
graft  the  pear  on  the  paradiee  stock. 

I  received  from  a  friend  several  apple  scions,  and  by  mistake  pear  scions  with 
an  apple  name.  The  pear  scions  looked  strange  to  me,  and  in  this  uncertainty  I 
grafted  two  paradise  stocks  and  two  pear  seedlings  with  them.  As  soon  as  they 
pushed,  I  saw  that  they  were  certainly  pears,  but  I  was  astonished  to  see  them 
take  so  well  on  the  paradise  stock. 

The  idea  that  pears,  especially  the  coarse  stony  kinds,  must  be  much  improved 
on  the  sweet  paradise  stock,  quickened  the  desire  in  me  to  make  more  trials  with 
them.  This  spring  I  have  therefore  grafted  eight  paradise  stocks  with  Colmars, 
Passatutti,  Volkmarser,  and  Prateau  Oris.  All  throve  admirably,  and  the  two 
trees  of  last  year,  with  the  unknown  pear,  have  now  (July)  such  crowns,  that  I 
can  put  them  in  pots  next  spring,  when  I  shall  soon  see  the  result. 


GRAPE    ENTOMOLOGY,    ETC. 

BY   PRATIQUER. 

I  THAVK  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Beid,  for  coming  to  my  rescue  at  a  time  when  I 
had  to  spend,  not  a  single  hour,  but  every  hour  of  daylight  in  my  vineyard.  He 
also  is  a  Pratiquer,  and  I  take  much  pleasure  in  reading  his  articles  in  the  Horti- 
cuLTURnsT.  Dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  to  give  up  your  Hints  on 
Grape  Cultsre.  Positively  I  shall  drop  my  subscription  to  the  Horticultuiust 
if  you  do.    I  would  as  soon  be  without  cream  in  my  coffee.    No,  no,  don't;  not 
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that  1  love  Pear  culture  less,  but  that  I  love  Grape-growing  more,  and  these  little 
short  (too  short)  hints  make  roe  feel  willing  to  overlook  all  shortcomings  in  joar 
ever  welcome  monthly.  Where  are  your  promised  Entomol(^;ical  articles  f  Do 
give  us  grape  entomology :  which  of  the  insects  is  hurtful,  which  friendly  %  Why 
the  Pennsylvania  proverb,  no  rose  bugs,  no  grapes  1  1  like  proverbs,  espedally 
Solomon's,  sincerely  believing  that  he  was  really  a  wise  man,  in  some  thiii|^ ; 
but  I  like  to  understand  their  application.  I  have  learned  by  experience  tibat  ibe 
rose  bug  destroys  the  grape  blossoms,  and  will  prevent  a  crop ;  last  year  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  pinching  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  of  them  on  a  small  grape 
patch,  and  this  season  had  not  as  many  score,  which  I  pinched  with  equal  {Meas- 
ure. They  also  injure  the  leaves  of  the  vine.  The  steel-blue  beetle  is  an  enemy, 
boring  the  buds,  which  decay  without  breaking  into  leaf^  and  this  inolodes  leaves 
and  blossoms. 

I  know  that  the  lady  bug  is  a  friend,  but  what  are  the  snapping  bng,  the  large 
brown  beetle,  the  blue-green  rose  bug,  the  same  size  and  general  appearance  of  the 
steel-blue  beetle,  coming  two  months  later ;  the  ink  bug,  the  lightning  bag,  tiie 
fetid  bug,  and  the  squash  bug  ?  What  insect  is  it  that  heads  in  the  tender  shoots, 
cutting  them  square  off,  except  a  little  piece  of  the  outer  bark  by  wliidi  it  hangs! 
What  good  or  evil  does  the  black  aphis  to  the  tender  ends  of  the  grape  f  What 
insect  causes  the  swelling;  on  the  Delaware  leaves  ?  We  are  on  the  threshold,  and 
have  every  thing  yet  to  learn.  I  have  heard  of  a  cttrrant^like  parasite  on  the 
Delaware  and  Clinton  grape,  but  have  never  seen  it.     Gan  you  describe  it  I 

It  is  rather  early  in  the  season  to  describe  grape  experience  for  1862.  In  1856 
I  set  out  many  different  kinds  of  grapes,  obtained  at  hi^  oost,  and  the  plants  were 
highly  attenuated ;  some  of  them  I  should  think  were  the  twentieth  dilution,  llib 
is  my  fiflh  season.  Dianas,  Concords,  and  Hartford  Prolifics  have  recovered,  and 
now  cover  the  trellis,  and  show  perfect  gems  of  fruit.  Delawares  of  same  season, 
price  15,  come  up  to  the  third  wire,  and  show  some  fruit  To-Kalon  nearlj  the 
same.  Bebecca  and  Anna  very  feeble,  not  reaching  the  second  wire.  Tliey  liave 
all  had  the  same  treatment.  1  have  Delawares  of  my  own  raising  from  bnds 
under  glass  the  last  season,  which  promise  another  year  to  surpass  their  older 
namesakes,  planted  in  1858,  and  growing  in  the  same  ground  ;  the  di&renee  is, 
that  my  own  roots  were  very  fine ;  those  that  I  bought  very  feeble.  The  €mly 
really  good  grape  roots  (except  Isabella  and  Catawba)  which  I  have  had  irom 
abroad,  fit  to  set  out  in  the  open  air,  was  the  Creveling  you  sent  roe— an  honest 
root,  put  up,  I  doubt  not,  by  an  honest  man,  and  it  Is  doing  credit  to  its  prodi 


[Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion  of  our  humble  Hints  on  Grape  Culture.  Hie 
scores  of  commendatory  letters  that  we  have  received  in  regard  to  those  brief 
articles  are  more  than  a  sufficient  inducement  to  oontinne  them  to  the  end,  and  we 
shall  do  so.  The  articles  are  doubtless  too  short,  but  they  are  made  so  in  obe- 
dience to  a  popular  clamor,  the  good  sense  of  which  we  have  never  been  able  to 
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perceive.  They  have  all  been  written  just  as  they  were  wanted,  and  without  fore- 
thought ;  and  just  as  we  get  warmed  up  it  is  time  to  stop.  Very  short  articles  on 
most  subjects  are  thereriest  trifles,  so  far  as  communicating  any  amount  of  sound 
knowledge  is  concerned.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  Entomology  of  the  grape 
vine ;  that  will  come  in  due  season.  In  the  mean  time  we  treasure  up  your  sug- 
gestions and  all  others  that  we  receive,  and  in  this  way  hope  to  make  the  subject 
as  perfect  as  may  be.  The  lady  bug  and'  the  lightning  bug  you  may  spare,  but 
all  the  others  you  name  may  be  introduced  to  the  familiar  acquaintance  of  your 
thumb  and  forefinger. — ^The  little  globules  referred  to  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
Delaware  and  Clinton.  You  will  find  them  on  vines  in  common,  especially  in 
your  grapery.  If  you  look,  they  can  scarcely  escape  your  eye,  though  they  are 
not  much  like  currants.  Grape  culture  has  been  much  retarded  by  the  sale  of 
poor  vines.  Having  raised  good  ones  yourself,  you  can  judge  to  what  extent  this 
cause  has  operated.  The  Creveling  we  sent  yon  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Goodwin, 
of  Kingston,  Penn.,  and  he  must  have  the  credit  of  it^  We  know  it  to  have  been 
good.     Do  not  keep  silent  so  long  again. — Ed.] 

».  ^>»  i< 

HOW  'NOT    TO    DO    IT. 

BT   BOO   MEADOW. 

Grapk  culture  is  no  abstruse  science,  but  no  one  can  expect  to  produce  crops 
of  this  fruit  without  labor  and  care.  After  the  vineyard  is  set  out  and  arranged, 
and  is  ready  to  return,  some  fifly,  some  a  hundred  fold,  the  cultivator  in  many 
instances  begrudges  the  i^nount  of  labor  requisite  to  produce  a  crop  of  com, 
worth  perhaps  in  market  one-fifth  the  grape  crop ;  but  so  it  is.  As  I  ride  about 
the  country,  I  see  so-called  vineyards  growing  up  with  grass  and  weeds,  the  vines 
running  on  the  ground,  or  upon  poles  or  trellises  without  care ;  neither  pruned  nor 
pinched,  making  long,  slender  shoots  (not  arms)  on  the  ends  of  equally  slender 
growth  of  former  years.  This  carelessness  is  unpardonable.  ''  Do  men  expect 
to  gather  grapes  from  thorns  1 "  They  might  as  well ;  for  well-cultivated  thorns 
will  produce  nearly  aa  many  grapes  as  well-neglected  vines.  It  is  painful  to  see 
and  hear  the  excuses  among  the  owners  of  such  patches  (I  can  not  call  them  vine- 
yards) of  grapes.  All  mean  to  do  it;  but  one  has  his  com  to  plant  or  to  hoe, 
his  hay  to  make,  his  potatoes  to  dig,  and  his  crops  to  gather,  and  so  he  neither 
prunes  and  lays  down  his  vines  in  the  fall,  nor  ties  them  up  or  digs  around  them 
in  the  spring ;  the  ground  is  not  plowed,  the  laterals  are  not  pinched,  and,  finally, 
the  fruit  is  not  gathered,  for  there  is  none.  Now,  common  sense  ought  to  teach 
every  man,  that  after  he  has  expended  his  money  to  buy  or  cultivate  the  roots, 
prepare  the  ground,  set  stakes  or  erect  a  trellis,  his  money  is  wasted  unless  he 
does  a  little  something  more ;  and  a  man  who  will  not  do  that  something  more 
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brings  disgrace  upon  the  profession,  and  TirUialij  infinrms  the  world  that  ^e  eal* 
tare  is  a  humbug ;  yet  there  are  enough  who  know  to  the  oontrary.  There  are 
those  who  really  lore  to  cultivate  the  grape,  ^'  to  whom  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat,**  if  it  is  a  fraud.  Some  persona  may  tiiua  negleet 
the  culture  of  their  grapes  fVom  ignorance;  the  remedy  for  them  is  to  take  tiie 
HoRTioTTLTURiST  and  read  ii.  Homoeopathic  doses  will  core  tius  diaeaae.  An 
ancient  writer  informs  us  that  neglect  is  no  new  feature,  for  he  says,  **  I  went  by 
the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  Toid  of  understanding, 
and  lo !  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  &oe 
thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down." 

[We  have  seen  too  many  so*called  vineyards  not  to  know  that  the  picture 
drawn  by  Bog  Meadow  is  only  too  truthful.  We  can  and  do  sympathiae  with  a 
poor  man  who,  under  every  adverse  circumstance,  and  with  limited  meana^  ia  try- 
ing to  establish  a  little  vineyard  that  he  may  call  his  own ;  but  Bog  Meadow 
does  not  refer  to  such.  He  has  in  his  eye  men  who  can  find  jdenty  of  time  to 
cultivate  their  com  and  potatoes,  and  yet,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  neglect 
their  vineyards.  They  deserve  to  be  scolded,  for  their  n^lect  entails  fikilure,  and 
this  greatly  retards  the  progress  of  grape  culture.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  man  has  a  moral  right  to  enter  upon  such  an  enterprise  unless  he  means  to  give 
it  such  reasonable  attention  as  will  insure  success.  We  hope  all  the  vineyards 
will  be  put  in  good  order  before  we  make  our  summer  tour,  so  that  we  may  say 
a  pleasant  word  for  all. — Ed.] 
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REJUVENATING    OLD    HOUSES.  — No.    III. 

BT  IITRON   B.   BSNTOn. 

At  your  request,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  hit  upon  a  fruitful  theme,  and  I  am  making 
my  subject  longer  than  I  expected. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  I  believe  I  have  before  referred, 
somewhere  in  the  Horticulturist,  to  the  annoyance  of  not  having  the  view  from 
one  room  to  another  cut  off  in  certain  cases  where  desirable.  There  are  some 
rooms  of  a  house  that  it  is  pleasant  to  have  brought  together,  and  the  view  as  com- 
plete as  possible  between  them,  as  parlors,  libraries,  etc.  On  the  otiher  hand,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  have  the  whole  of  a  bed-room  on  the  first  floor  exposed  to  sight 
merely  by  opening  a  door  into  the  living-room ;  thus  commanding  a  view,  per- 
haps, of  the  bed  and  its  occupant.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  the  doora  through 
the  interior  of  the  house  in  a  line  with  each  other,  so  as  to  open  a  vista  tfarougii, 
when  they  happen  to  be  open,  from  parlor  to  sink-room.  And  these  are  tronbles 
that  are  easily  remedied  or  avoided  in  repairing  or  building.  Place  the  doors  in 
such  position  that  they  will  not  range  with  each  other ;  and  those  opening  into 
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pantries,  bedrooms,  etc.,  so  situated  that  they  will  expose  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  interior  of  these  rooms. 

For  the  color  of  the  exterior  of  the  house,  the  modern  reforms  are  hardly  less 
objectionable  than  the  old-fashioned  white.  The  change  in  public  taste  has  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  hues  very  disagreeable.  If  white  is  too  glaring,  there  is  no- 
thing gloomy  about  it;  and  it  is  sometimes,  when  the  house  is  very  thickly 
shaded,  not  to  be  discarded.  But  many  of  the  shades  to  which  it  has  given  place 
in  late  years  are  far  too  dark,  and  thus  lack  an  appearance  of  cheerfulness.  While 
a  house-paint  should  be  light,  it  should  be  sufficiently  Amoved  from  white  to  have 
a  decided  tint.  Too  many  used  are  so  near  white  as  not  to  have  a  character  of  their 
own.  Though  it  have  a  clear,  unequivocal  hue  of  its  own,  it  should  still  be  among 
that  class  which  are  called  ''  neutral  tints."  Blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  in  how- 
ever light  shades,  are  never  so  agreeable  as  the  tints  produced  by  various  mix^ 
tures  of  these  colors.  To  my  own  taste  there  is  nothing  better,  especially  for  an 
old  house,  than  a  russet — the  color  of  a  ripe  russet  apple.  Show  your  painter  the 
Warm,  golden  cheek  of  a  Roxbury  Russet,  and  tell  him  to  follow  that  in  mixing  his 
pigments,  and  if  he  is  a  good  imitator,  you  will  not  fail  to  have  a  cheerful  and 
every  way  pleasing  complexion  on  your  house.  The  comer-boards,  casings,  etc., 
should  never  be  white  unless  the  whole  be  so.  This  in  variety  breaks  up  the  har- 
mony of  effect  in  the  whole,  and,  in  fact,  gives  the  covering  of  the  house  an  ap- 
pearance of  patch-work.  The  trimmings  should  be  of  the  same  tint  as  the  rest  of 
the  house,  but  of  a  different  shade ;  generally  the  darker  is  preferable. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  one  very  prominent  fault  of  late  years  in  building,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  expensive  class  of  houses,  but  one  that  is  generally  regarded  as 
quite  the  opposite  of  a  fault.  There  are  often  too  many  verandas,  porches,  etc., 
added  to  a  house.  The  only  limit  seems  to  be  the  length  of  the  builder*s  purse^ 
the  only  question  arising  being  that  of  expense.  It  never  seems  to  be  imagined 
that  the  addition  of  another  veranda  may  be  a  detriment  to  the  beauty  and  com- 
fort of  a  house,  instead  of  an  advantage.  The  cost  of  these  structures  is  well  known 
to  be  great,  and  they  are  also  the  most  perishable  part  of  the  building.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  house  cramped  in  its  exterior  accommodations,  yet  almost  sur- 
rounded with  verandas.  And,  setting  aside  the  question  of  economy,  when  there 
are  too  many  of  these  additions  they  are  an  encumbrance.  No  room  which  is  to  be 
much  occupied  should  be  without  a  part  of  its  windows  opening  directly  out-doors; 
not  shaded  even  by  a  "  hood,"  but  receiving  the  perpendicular  rays.  This  is  es- 
sential both  for  health  and  convenience.  A  room  lighted  wholly  by  horizontal 
rays  is  a  very  unpleasant  one.  They  are  not  so  essential  to  appearance  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  provided  the  surrounding  grounds  are  well  laid  out.  Sometimes 
a  trellis,  erected  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  and  covered  with  a  grape  or  other  vine, 
■  will  be  quite  as  pleasing.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  objecting  to 
f  structures  of  this  kind  in  the  right  quantity^  only  they  should  not  be  made  to 
absorb  too  large  a  share  of  the  builder's  money,  or  too  much  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 
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In  fact,  there  is  no  part  of  a  house,  not  among  the  absolute  necessltiet,  more  de- 
sirable than  a  few  verandas  or  porches. 

[Mr.  Benton's  remarks  on  the  color  of  houses  are  sensible :  we  are  always  run- 
ning into  extremes.  We  know  of  a  thriving  place  in  which  the  first  two  housses 
were  painted  of  an  unexceptionable  color ;  indeed,  in  the  best  taste.  Many  have 
since  been  built,  but  no  two  of  them  painted  alike;  they  are  striking  simply  from 
their  oddity,  and  are  a  good  illustration  of  Mr.  Benton's  remarks.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Benton  in  his  objections  to  a  multiplicity  of  verandas ;  some  houses  are 
almost  lost  in  them. — Ed. J 
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INTERIOR  VIEWS.    No.  8.— EXOTIC  GRAPERfflS. 

BY   FOX   MEADOW. 

In  our  last  paper  we  endeavored  to  show  the  reader  that  the  natural  results  pro- 
duced by  our  conventi<mal  system  of  practice  and  education,  in  the  use  of  the  two 
classes  of  vines,  good  and  bad,  or,  in  other  words,  strong  and  healthy,  and  the  de- 
bilitated constitutionally  ;  and  that  both  classes  ultimately  would  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  strong,  powerful  roots,  one  as  the  other,  the  difference  between  poor 
vines  and  strong  ones  being,  that  in  the  former  case,  the  roots,  when  they  issue 
forth  from  the  plant,  go  direct  to  the  bottom  of  the  border ;  and  in  the  latter  caae, 
travel  immediately  through  and  out  of  it.  A  mere  superficial  view  of  this  quality 
in  the  two  classes  of  vines  may  lead  the  reader  to  infer,  that  if  poor,  debilitated 
vines  will  ultimately  produce  as  strong  roots  as  strong  and  healthy  vines, 
that  this  question  of  quality  would  be  quite  immaterial.  If  such  an  impressioD 
should  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  we  respectfully  refer  him  to  our 
last  paper,  where  the  difference  in  growth — when  growth  commences — the  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood  of  the  first  season's  growth,  and  the  power  of  bursting  vigorously 
into  new  growth  the  second  year,  is  fully  shown.  We  stated  further,  that  vines 
having  poor  roots  when  first  planted,  those  roots  remiun  for  several  years  in  near- 
ly the  same  condition,  "  are  never  resuscitated,  and  die  ultimately."  Now  in 
reading  over  the  last  sentence  when  in  print,  we  find  we  have  not  expUined  the 
cause  why  poor  roots  die  ultimately,  and  this  is  nothing  more  than  making  an  as- 
sertion without  a  proof.  Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  prove  this  assertion  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  a  very  important  point  in  cultivation,  and  will  be  found 
to  be  the  key  which  unlocks  the  door  of  a  very  dark  room.       j^ 

We  have  all  read  the  directions  in  horticultural  books,  how  to  plant  vines.  We 
are  told  to  sh^ke  the  roots  out,  and  evenly  and  regularly  spread  them  out  on  the 
surface  of  the  border ;  and  to  improve  the  root  power  of  the  plant,  many  authors 
direct  that  a  portion  of  the  cane  shall  be  placed  under  the  soil  as  well  as  the  roots. 
Now  the  object  of  layering  a  portion  of  the  cane  is  evident  to  all  gardeners  at 
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least — ^an  increase  in  the  number  of  roots  1  Now  who  can  have  any  objection 
to  this  method  of  inducing  more  roots  1  Your  humble  servant,  "  Fox  Meadow," 
has,  in  the  wat/  it  is  done.  Now  let  us  examine  the  movement  of  the  vino,  and 
what  its  actions  are,  as  soon  as  it  gets  planted.  First,  we  shall  be  careful  in  pre- 
serving what  roots  the  young  plant  may  have,  and  then  we  carefully  spread  these 
roots  evenly  and  regularly  on  the  border,  at  the  same  time  layering  that  portion 
of  the  cane  which  is  not  required  for  the  inside  of  the  house,  one  or  two  buds  of 
this  cane  being  all  that  is  requisite  to  be  seen  in  the  house,  and  from  which  is  to 
come  forth  the  new  wood  or  shoot.  The  vine  commences  its  growth,  the  sap 
begins  to  circulate,  and  the  roots  that  were  so  carefully  spread  out  on  the  border, 
push  forth  their  little  thread-like  feeders,  and  the  more  these  little  roots  collect, 
the  quicker  is  the  sap  circulation.  But  this  sap  finds  an  impediment  in  its  circu- 
lation, (downward  ;)  there  is  an  angle  formed  in  the  stem  just  under  the  ground, 
and  this  angle  was  formed  when  the  vine  was  planted,  through  the  necessity  of 
having  those  one  or  two  eyes  above  ground,  from  which  was  to  issue  forth  the 
young  cane.  We  have  called  that  anffle  an  impediment,  but  '*  authority  "  has 
taught  us  that  that  impediment  will  cause  the  bursting  forth  of  new,  strong  roots, 
and  we  must  say  that  authority  is  correct,  for  on  this  principle  do  we  succeed  in 
rooting  a  host  of  evergreens,  as  well  as  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  Now,  we  do 
not  want  the  reader  to  lose  sight  of  the  original  roots  of  the  vine,  as  it  was  turn- 
ed out  of  the  pot,  and  spread  over  the  border,  for  they  are  growing  a  little,  and 
we  wish  you  now  just  to  look  at  the  tender  side  of  that  angle  in  question,  and  there 
will  be  seen  some  purely  white  protrusions ;  none  can  be  seen  on  the  upper  side 
of  this  angle,  and  they  are  only  seen  on  the  under  side  where  that  portion  of  the 
cane  forms  the  bend.  In  a  few  days'  time  these  white  protrusions  grow  out  into 
strong,  powerful  roots,  and  drive  directly  downward  with  increasing  power  and 
strength.  It  is  truly  wonderful  the  size  that  these  roots  will  attain  in  one  summer's 
growth ;  we  have  found  them  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  Between  these  roots 
which  are  produced  from  the  angle  in  question,  and  the  young  cane  which  is  being 
formed,  does  nearly  every  particle  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap  become  restricted. 
The  principal  flow  of  sap  is  always  through  the  largest  channels,  and  rapid  cur- 
rents will  always  necessitate  their  permanent  maintenance. 

The  reader  will  now  most  probably  see  wkif  the  original  roots  of  vines  (if  poor) 
are  never  resuscitated,  and  why  they  ultimately  die  off  altogether.  These  large 
tap-roots  being  formed  by  our  would-be  cleverness,  brings  the  circulation  nearer 
home,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  original  roots  are  thrown  out  of  communi- 
cation with  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and,  consequently,  they  ultimately  die.  Fig. 
1  will  illustrate  this  action  of  the  roots  as  we  have  found  them  five  and  six  years 
after  being  planted.  We  have  often  layered  three  and  four  feet  of  young  cane  in 
the  borofe^,  when  first  planting  the  vine,  but  have  never  yet  found  that  the  cane 
ever  emitted  roots  worthy  of  notice  between  the  orignal  vine  roots  and  the  angle  ^  j 
forn\^,  by  the  process ;  the  principal  strong  roots  are  invariably  produced  from 
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the  angle,  and  thus  severing  the  communication  from  those  imraediatelj  behind 
them.  Now  if  poor  vines  are  not  layered  in  the  manner  described,  but  planted 
erect^  poor  roots  will  always  die,  because,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  Uie 
plants  being  no  better  than  cuttings,  will,  like  cuttings,  issue  new  roots  just  over 
and  above  their  original  roots  from  their  woody  stems,  and  drive  directly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  border,  as  do  those  issued  from  the  angle  just  alluded  to.  Fig.  2  will 
illustrate  the  root  action  of  poor  vines  when  planted  erect,  or  without  being  layered. 
We  affirm  that  a  strong  vine,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  large,  living  roots,  con- 
taining their  proportion  of  organized  matter  to  the  top  such  roots  have  produced, 
thoroughly  well  ripened,  and  cut  back  to  one  eye  at  or  previous  to  planting,  will  never 
grow  downward  if  planted  erect  and  the  roots  spread  out  in  the  way  they  are  de- 
sired to  grow ;  but  they  will  grow  through  the  border  and  out  of  it,  (see  fig.  3,) 


as  we  have  previously  stated,  the  richer  the  borders  are,  the  quicker  arc  the  roots 
out  We  have  found  the  roots  of  vines  more  than  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
border  in  which  they  were  planted  ;  and  such  facts  as  these  only  seem  to  oonfirm 
the  idea  in  the  minds  of  many  intelligent  men  who  ought  to  know  better,  that  the 
roots  are  afler  some  wonderful  and  unknown  elements,  which  their  princely  form- 
ed borders  do  not  contain  !  Now  we  have  shown  the  reader  the  cause  why  roots 
are  carried  to  the  outside  and  into  poorer  soils ;  also,  why  roots  are  caused  to  grow 
to,  and  are  found  in,  the  bottom  of  borders. 

These  suggestions  we  ofier  the  reader  (which  are,  in  fact,  practical  realities  de- 
rived from  many  years  of  hard  toil,  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of  dearly  bought 
experience)  should  lead  him  to  inquire,  of  what  use  have  been  all  the  costly  ma- 
terials of  which  a  very  great  majority  of  vine  borders  are  composed  1  Roots  that 
are  on  the  bottom  of  a  border  can  only  imbibe  the  impure  leechings  of  an  unaerat- 
ed  mass  of  constantly  decomposing  vegetable  matter ;  and  were  it  not  for  tbe 
system  of  drainage,  which  in  many  cases  is  a  filter  into  which  sometimes  get 
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accideDtallj,  or  otherwise,  fresh  air,  these  roots  in  question  would  die  long  before 
they  commonly  do.  If  the  roots  are  then  in  the  bottom  of  borders,  or  have  grown 
through  and  out  of  them,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  expensive  compounds  of  which 
such  borders  are  formed  is  of  no  use  to  the  plants,  and  that  if  vines  grow  and  pro- 
duce ordinary  fruit  with  their  roots  out,  and  in  poorer  soils,  it  is  evidence  sufficient 
that  crops  of  grapes  can  be  produced  from  much  poorer  soils  than  many  of  us 
have  anticipated.  Now  the  apparent  wrong  in  this  stage  of  our  culture  of  the  vine, 
lies  simply  in  the  kind  of  roots  the  plant  is  induced  to  form,  which  are  long  cords 
possessing  not  much  else  than  one  gross  spongiole,  or  mouth  at  its  end.  We  have 
said  "  induced  to  form,"  because  we  know  by  experience  that  from  the  conditions  by 
which  we  have  surrounded  these  roots,  they  can  not  possibly,  or  naturally,  produce 
any  other  formation.  The  reason  why  vine  roots  are  long,  is  because  the  compost 
contains  gross  feeding  material  in  every  particle  the  spongiole  touches,  or  traverses 
through.  Look  for  a  moment,  and  see  how  we  have  been  taught  to  produce  this 
result.  See  how  the  materials  recommended  for  use  are  to  be  thoroughly  hacked 
and  hewed,  turned  over  and  over  in  some  great  monstrous  heap,  lying  for  a  year 
perhaps,  or  more,  before  it  is  considered  fit  for  use.  Listen  to  the  directions  to 
"  thoroughly  incorporate  "  every  particle  of  the  "  great  whole"  like  so  many  drugs 
in  the  prescription  of  some  noted  physician  in  a  case  of  life  and  death !  Does  not 
this  wonderful  work  of  compounding  and  incorporating  tend  to  place  all  and  every 
element  the  root  may  require,  directly  in  and  surrounding  every  spongiole  or 
mouth  the  plant  may  produce  ]  and  under  such  flourishing];  conditions  are  not  the 
roots  induced  to  drive  furiously  onward  until  they  are  brought  blindly  to  an  aw- 
ful precipice,  and  then  hurled  headlong  to  destruction  ?  Are  we  not  wonderful 
and  ingenious  men  to  so  construct  borders  for  the  deceptive  allurement  of  the 
vine's  roots  into  a  land  that  donU  "  flow  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  then  stand  and 
gaze,  and  wonder  how  they  got  there  ?  Does  the  reader  now  see  that  we,  the 
gardeners,  possess  the  means  at  will,  and  are  really  the  cause  of  the  vine  produc- 
ing these  long  whips  of  roots  1  Yes,  for  we  would  not  like  to  insult  the  intelligence 
of  this  journal  so  much  as  to  think  for  a  moment  that  this  fact  was  not  evident  to 
the  perception  of  every  reader.  Now  if  your  readers  are  convinced  that  we  are 
the  agents  in  producing  a  species  of  roots  which  have  but  one  feeding  mouth  where 
five  hundred  or  five  thousand  should  be,  then  it  will  not  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
for  the  reader  to  comprehend  that  we  also  can  become  the  agents  to  compel  the 
viue  to  produce  short  roots,  with  an  innumerable  amount  of  feeders  to  work  in, 
and  through,  every  particle  of  the  soil  that  is  placed,  and  prepared  for  them.  Now 
if  we  can  change  the  entire  character  of  the  roots  from  long  tap-roots  driving  either 
to  the  bottom  of  the  border,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  through  and  out  of  it,  for  fi- 
brous roots,  issued  forth  in  untold  numbers,  feeding  regularly  on  the  compost  we  have 
made,  then  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  labor  and  materials 
are  not  wasted,  and  that  we  should  then  reasonably  expect  the  vine,  from  its  good 
feeding,  to  produce  compensating  results. 
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Now  how  are  we  to  exchange  the  character  of  these  long  roots  into  small  fibrous 
ones  ?  Simply  by  reversing  the  conditions  which  produce  the  long  useless  ones. 
These  conditions,  of  course,  are  the  alterations  of  the  materials  of  which  we  have 
been  composing  our  borders.  Some  years  ago,  and  as  now,  we  grew  a  great  many 
roses  for  flowering  during  the  winter ;  the  cuttings  were  struck  principally  in  the 
spring,  and  then  turned  out  to  grow  in  open  ground  during  the  summer.  We  invari- 
ably selected  the  richest  ground  we  could  get  in  order  to  get  strong  plants  for  potting 
by  the  fall.  These  roses,  however,  always  made  strong  roots  and  went  directly  down- 
wards, so  that  oflen  there  was  much  trouble  in  taking  them  up  without  cutting 
half  their  long  tap-roots  off,  and  this  we  did  not  care  to  do  for  obvious  reasons. 
Further,  it  was  impossible  to  take  up  any  of  these  plants  with  earth  on  them,  be- 
cause, having  no  fibrous  roots,  it  would  all  fall  away  in  di^ng  them  up.  Some- 
times we  wanted  soil  to  the  roots,  for  it  enables  us  with  some  varieties  to  get  a 
few  roses  much  eariier  than  otherwise.  One  season  we  had  more  cuttings  than 
filled  our  piece  of  deep  rich  ground,  and,  consequently,  had  to  take  apiece  that  we 
did  not  think  much  of,  it  being  more  than  one-half  sand,  the  other  portion  being  a 
vegetable  matter  analogous  to  leaf-mould.  Now  what  was  our  surprise  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  when  these  plants  came  to  be  taken  up — ^there  was  not  an  individ- 
ual rose  that  had  any  tap-roots  to  them  !  No,  not  one !  We  took  flat-pronged 
forks,  and  lifted  each  rose  with  large  balls  of  the  earth,  which  covered  the  entire 
fork,  and  this  could  be  carried  to  any  reasonable  distance  in  that  way  without 
parting  with  the  soil,  so  numerous  were  the  fibres  that  held  it  together.  This 
was  not  the  only  marked  difference  ;  the  plants  had  ripened  their  wood  hard  up 
to  the  very  ends,  and  the  wood  of  the  whole  which  grew  in  this  soil  was  much 
shorter  jointed,  and  every  way  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  they  were  wanted 
for  than  any  we  had  grown  previously. 

Here  was  a  lesson  for  us  in  grape  growing  ;  but  as  we  have  already  over-stepped 
our  limits,  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  consider  what  this  lesson  was,  till  wc  shall 
trouble  his  attention  again. 

{Tb  l6  ecnUniud.) 

[We  hope  theae  articles  of  Fox  Meadow  will  be  read  attentively  by  that  class 
of  people  who  seldom  or  never  look  at  things  beneath  the  surface.  A  horticul* 
turist,  above  all  others,  should  go  to  the  '^  root "  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  his 
profession.  He  may  or  may  not  arrive  at  conclusions  precisely  identical 
with  those  of  his  professional  brethren  engaged  in  similar  investigations,  but  he 
will  undoubtedly  add  much  to  his  own  knowledge,  and  lighten  the  way  of  many 
who  are  groping  in  the  dark.  Some  remarks  suggested  by  Fox  Meadow's  articles 
will  come  in  properly  hereailer.  In  the  meantime  we  hope  they  will  awaken  a 
spirit  of  inquiry. — En.] 
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WINE   MAKING. 

B7   JOHN   S.    MOTTIEB,   CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

As  the  time  for  making  wine  is  approaching,  I  will  endeavour  to  comply  with 
your  request,  though  I  can  not  give  any  thing  new  more  than  I  have  heretofore 
written. 

In  order  to  make  good  wine  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  cellar,  clean  casks, 
press,  etc.  First  of  all,  have  your  grapes  well  ripened ;  gather  them  in  dry 
weather,  and  pick  out  carefully  all  the  unripe  berries,  and  all  the  dried  and  dam- 
aged ones ;  then  mash  or  grind  them  with  a  mill,  if  you  have  a  proper  mill  for 
the  purpose.  Be  careful  not  to  set  your  mill  so  close  as  to  mash  the  seed,  for 
they  will  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  wine.  If  you  wish  to  have  wine  of  a  rose  color, 
let  the  grapes  remain  in  a  large  tub  a  few  hours  before  pressing.  The  longer  time 
you  leave  the  grapes  before  pressing  after  they  are  mashed,  the  more  color  the 
wine  will  have. 

For  pressing  the  grapes,  any  press  will  answer,  provided  it  is  kept  clean  aud 
sweet 

Afler  you  have  collected  the  must  in  a  clean  tub  from  the  press,  have  it  trans- 
ferred into  the  cask  in  the  cellar.  Fill  the  cask  within  ten  inches  of  the  bung ;  then 
place  one  end  of  a  siphon,  made  for  that  purpose,  in  the  bung,  and  fix  it  air  tight ; 
the  other  end  must  be  placed  in  a  bucket  containing  cold  water.  The  gas  then 
passes  off  from  the  cask  without  the  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  wine,  which 
would  destroy  that  fine  grape  flavor  which  makes  our  Catawba  so  celebrated. 
When  properly  made,  the  must  will  undergo  fermentation.  Keep  the  end  of  the 
siphon  that  is  in  the  water  fully  four  inches  deep,  so  'as  to  exclude  the  air  from 
the  wine.  When  it  has  fermented,  which  will  be  in  fifteen  days,  fill  the  cask  with 
the  same  kind  of  wine  and  bung  it  loosely  for  one  week ;  then  make  it  tight 
Nothing  more  is  needed  till  it  is  clear,  which,  if  all  is  right,  will  be  in  January 
or  February  next.  Then,  if  perfectly  clear,  rack  it  off  into  another  clean  cask,  and 
bung  it  up  tightly  until  wanted.  If  the  wine  remains  in  the  cask  till  fall,  about 
November,  it  will  improve  by  racking  it  again.  Be  sure  to  always  have  sweet, 
dean  casks.  Do  not  bum  too  much  brimstone  in  the  cask ;  I  have  seen  much 
wine  injured  by  excessive  use  of  brimstone,  generally  by  new  beginnenl.  For  my 
part,  I  make  little  use  of  it. 

You  can  make  different  qualities  of  wine  with  the  same  grape  by  separating  the 
different  runs  of  the  same  pressing.  The  first  run  is  the  finest,  if  you  want  to 
make  use  of  it  the  first  season ;  but  it  will  not  keep  long  without  losing  its  fine 
qualities. 

To  make  good  sound  wine  that  will  improve  by  age,  the  plan  is  to  mix  all  up 
together.  The  very  last  run  will  make  it  rough,  but  it  will  have  better  body  and 
better  flavor  when  two  or  three  years  old,  and  will  improve  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  first  run  will  not  be  good  after  two  or  three  years. 


I  have  fully  tested  ihe  different  ways  of  making  and  keeping  wine  these  last 
twenty-five  years. 

[We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Mottier  for  laying  before  our  readers  the  results  of  his 
long  experience  in  wine  making.  Ranking  as  he  does  amonij  the  very  best  and 
most  successful  wine  makers  in  the  country,  his  brief  directions  have  a  marked 
value ;  their  brevity,  indeed,  is  their  only  fault.  We  should  be  glad,  as  would 
also  all  our  readers,  to  have  him  go  into  minute  detail^  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
hereafler  do  so.  We  have  heretofore  borne  cheerful  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  Mr.  Mottier's  wine ;  we  should  be  glad  to  see  wine  equally  good  much  more 
common  than  it  is,  that  the  "doctored"  importations  might  be  driven  out  of  the 
market.  The  reader  will  observe  that  nothing  is  said  here  about  sugar  or  brandy. 
Mr,  Mottier  uses  neither. — Ed.] 
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DESIGNS  IN  RUKAL  ARCHITECrrURE,  NO.  XI.— A  SUMMER  HOUSE 

OR  TEA  ARBOR. 

After  quite  a  lengthy  vacation,  we  onoe  more  greet  our  friends  the  readers  of 
the  IIoRTiouLTURiST,  and  offer  them  a  continuation  of  our  designs  for  rural  out- 
buildings. 

We  give  at  this  time  a  suggestion  for  a  Rustic  Summer  House,  simple  in  plan 
and  easy  of  construction,  suitable  for  some  shady  place  in  the  corner  of  the  garden, 
or  among  the  trees  and  shrubbery  of  the  park. 

It  is  somewhat  different  in  plan  from  the  ordinary  Summer  House,  being  divided 
into  three  parts,  all  covered  by  one  roof,  the  central  portion  or  room  being  separ* 
ated  from  the  veranda  by  a  railing  of  sawed  boards  like  that  shown  on  the  front  in 
the  e^igraving,  with  movable  blinds  above  it,  making,  when  shut,  a  close,  distinct 
room. 

Seats  of  plank  are  provided  on  the  front  and  rear  endsj  and  a  heavy  table  \$ 
supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  centre. 

This  room,  measuring  nine  feet  by  fifteen,  will  be  a  pleasant  and  good  sized 
apartment  to  take  tea  in,  of  a  warm  summer  evening,  and  from  its  shape  seems 
peculiarly  adapted  to  such  a  purpose. 

Its  construction  is  as  follows  : 

The  frame  is  made  of  thirteen  rough  posts  of  spruce,  five  inches  square,  with  the 
edges  chamfered  off,  framed  into  sills  of  six  by  six  stock,  and  into  plates  of  four 
by  five  stock.  The  sills  extend  beyond  the  main  building  on  both  sides,  and  form 
the  sills  of  two  verandas,  and  an  extra  plate  is  supported  by  the  veranda  posts 
which  are  of  rough  untrimmed  cedar.  ' 

The  rafters  run  from  the  ridge  of  the  roof  down  across  the  first  set  of  plates^  and  i 
form  a  footing  on  the  lower  plates,  so  that  one  roof  covers  the  whole  building ; 
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and  this  roof  is  coverad  with  rou^  hemlock  boards,  and  finallj  with  bark  laid  on 
in  the  overlap  manner. 

The  gables  are  finished  with  rough  boards  sawn  out  in  some  omamentfil  pattern, 
and  there  is  an  ornamental  railing  of  the  same  around  the  whole  room,  as  well  as 
on  the  sides  of  the  verandas. 

The  space  between  this  railing  and  the  roof  on  the  main  building  is  fitted  with 
slat  blinds,  which  are  made  to  rise  and  fall  by  means  of  pulleys  and  hemp  cord,  so 
that  the  room  may  at  will  be  converted  from  an  open  arbor  to  a  close  room. 

The  inner  side  of  the  roof  may  be  finished  off  with  cedar  twiggs,  so  as  to  repre- 
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sent  in  a  measure  an  open  timber  roof;  and  m  this  manner,  if  tastefully  finished, 
a  very  pretty  effect  may  be  produced. 

The  table  in  the  centre  should  be  strong  and  substantial  in  appearance,  and  be 
made  to  open  and  shut  like  a  common  dining  table,  with  two  or  three  drawers 
underneath,  to  accommodate  such  conveniences  as  one  might  wish  to  leave  thera 

The  se^t  at  the  trwo  ends  should  be  made  of  planed  slats,  two  or  three  inches 
wide,  running  lengthwise,  and  nailed  to  standards  hollowed  out  from  front  to  back, 
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SO  as  to  present  a  more  comfortable  suT&ce  to  the  sitter  than  the  flat  seats  com- 
monly used. 

The  roof  should  project  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches. 

The  whole  structure,  when  completed,  should  be  painted  with  a  couple  of  coats 
of  some  dark,  unobtrusive  colors  of  lead  and  oil  paint ;  and  then  flowering  vines 
should  be  planted  around  it,  and  trained  to  climb  the  sides  and  roof,  and  twine   , 
around  the  veranda  posts ;  and  tall  trees  should  be  planted  near  it,  so  as  to  hide  it  , 
in  their  shade ;  and  high  growing  shrubs  should  be  grouped  thickly  around  it,  to   [ 
give  it  a  snug,  secluded  air* 

By  this  means  a  neat,  attractive  retreat  may  be  constructed,  flir  prettier,  and  ' 
more  inviting,  and  at  a  much  less  cost  than  those  elaborate  structures  of  some  das-  i 
sical  style  which  one  almost  invariably  meets  with  in  modem  country  places.  i 

I 
[  We  most  gladly  welcome  Mr.  Harney  back  again  after  his  ^^  vacation,^^  whidi   < 
has  not  been  an  idle  one.     The  interruption  of  his  interesting  '*  Designs  in  Rural 
Architecture"  has  been  greatly  regretted,  and  their  continuation  will  be  regarded 
with  pleasure  by  all  our  readers. — Ed.  ]  .  i 
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THE  MONITOR  STRAWBERRY. 

(See  F^ontiapieee,) 
BT     TBS     EDITOR. 

Wb  present  this  month  a  portrait  of  the  Monitor  Strawberry,  one  of  Mr. 
Fuller's  seedlings,  recently  alluded  to  as  No.  42.  For  a  number  of  months  we 
have  been  direcdng  a  series  of  experiments,  having  in  view  the  improvement  of 
our  frontispieces.  The  result  of  these  experiments  have  not,  in  some  respects, 
been  as  favorable  as  we  could  wish.  The  photograph  Is  altogether  unexceptionable, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  properly  colored,  and  is  attended  with  most  vexations 
delays.  The  next  best  process  for  some  objects  is  the  one  presented  this  month. 
It  was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Orr,  of  New  York,  and  while  it  is  satisfactory  to 
us,  it  is  very  creditable  to  him.  Artistically,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  things 
that  we  have  yet  presented  to  our  readers,  and  as  such  we  give  all  a  colored  plate 
of  it.  We  hope  they  will  accept  this  as  an  evidence  of  our  fixed  determination 
to  keep  the  HoRTictrLTURisT  up  to  the  mark,  in  spite  of  the  war.  These  experi- 
ments have  been  attended  with  no  little  expense,  but  have  been  rich  in  experi- 
ence, of  which  our  readers  will  receive  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Fuller,  as  wo  have  already  stated,  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  Ume  for  several  years  to  the  raising  of  seedling  strawberries.     At  first  he 
simply  planted  the  seed  from  a  fine  berry,  depending  upon  chance  for 
fVuit ;  the  result  proved  to  be  unsatisfiiotory.    He  next  resorted  to  hybridising^ 
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and,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  obtained  fruit  of  a  better  class ;  but  even  with 
this  careful  direction  of  means,  the  per  centage  of  really  good  fruit  was  not  large, 
and  comparatively  few  reached  the  standard  of  exeellence  he  had  proposed  to 
himself.  His  object  was  to  obtain  a  berry  that  should  unite  in  itself  the  chief 
points  of  excellence  of  a  strawberry,  such  as  earliness,  size,  firmness,  good  flavor, 
productiveness,  vigor,  &c.  Mr.  Fuller's  beds  consisted  of  several  hundred  seed- 
lings, which  we  carefully  examined  during  two  years.  During  the  first  year  we 
selected  a  dozen  or  so  as  the  best  The  next  year  three  were  selected  as  pos- 
sessing the  above  points  of  excellence,  viz.,  42,  T,  and  53,  the  Monitor,  our  pres- 
ent frontispiece,  being  one  of  them,  and  also  the  earliest.  They  have  all  been 
purchased  by  the  Tribune  Association  for  distribution  among  their  subscribers, 
the  price  paid  being  $3,000.  Mr.  Fuller,  therefore,  will  not  be  benefited  by  any 
notice  of  his  seedlings,  for  he  has  none  to  sell,  and  none  will  be  able  to  get  them 
for  some  time,  except  subscribers  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  This  is  a  somewhat 
novel  mode  of  disposing  of  strawberries,  but  one  upon  which  the  parties  interested 
should  be  congratulated.  The  Monitor  is  the  firmest  and  most  juicy  of  Mr.  Fuller's 
seedlings,  and  we  think  will  bear  carriage  well.  The  fruit  is  large,  and  of  a  good 
scarlet  color.  The  form  is  conical,  some  berries,  however,  being  a  little  flattened. 
The  flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  moderately  juicy,  and  the  flavor  very  good.  The 
flower  is  hermaphrodite  or  perfect,  and  needs  no  other  kind  to  fertilize  it.  The 
calyx  is  large,  and  parts  from  the  fruit  much  easier  than  many  other  kinds.  The 
foliage  is  large,  and  has  substance  in  it.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  is  very  productive. 
A  strawberry  thus  early,  productive,  firm,  and  good,  is  by  no  means  common. 
The  Wilson  possesses  some  of  these  points,  but  the  Monitor  is  far  better.  A 
pomological  description  of  all  three  will  be  found  in  our  July  number. 

Of  the  other  two,  Nos.  7  and  52,  wo  will  simply  say  here,  that  No.  7  (Ridge- 
wood)  is  nearly  as  good  in  all  respects  as  the  Monitor,  while  No.  53  (Brooklyn 
Scarlet)  is  even  better,  though  a  little  later.  It  is  a  very  handsome  berry.  The 
Tribune  Association  may  consider  themselves  fortunate  in  having  secured  these 
berries. 
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There  are  many  grape-growers'  in  the  United  States  who  are  now  able  to 
make  a  few  gallons,  or  a  barrel  or  two  of  domestic  wine,  and  who  are  interested 
in  knowing  how  to  make  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  good  wine — ^not  vinegar,  nor  a 
beverage  no  better  than  fair  bottled  cider. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  state  the  process  of  wine  making  in  Southern  Ohio,  in 
and  about  Cincinnati,  where  over  2,000  cases  are  cultivated  in  vineyards. 

The  varieties  of  grapes  grown  are  the  Catawba  and  Isabella  principally,  the 
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former  being  nine-tenths  of  the  growth  of  the  vineyards.  The  Herbemont,  OcJa- 
ware,  Concord,  Cape,  Norton's  Va.  Seedling,  and  some  few  other  varieties,  are 
cultivated  to  a  small  extent;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
some  new  varieties  will  almost  entirely  supersede  the  Catawba,  the  present  staple 
variety,  owing  to  the  liability  of  that  grape  to  mildew. 

The  average  produce  per  acre  of  vineyards  in  Ohio  is  about  400  gallons  of  wme, 
which  is  worth  at  the  press  about  one  dollar  per  gallon,  affording  a  net  profit  of 
about  $150  per  acre.  Germans  are  the  principal  grape-growers,  who  dispose  of 
their  wine,  as  soon  as  the  must  (grape  juice)  is  pressed  out,  to  the  wine  makers^ 
who  are  not  generally  grape  growers. 

The  process  of  expressing  the  must  is  as  follows: 

The  grapes  are  left  upon  the  vines  till  fully  ripe,  when  they  are  carefully  picked, 
and  all  imperfect  fruit  thrown  aside,  to  make  either  vinegar  or  an  inferior  qualitj 
of  wine.  The  grapes  are  then  placed  in  the  mill  for  mashing,  the  mash  being  im- 
mediately put  into  the  press,  unless  it  be  required  to  make  a  darker  colored  wine, 
when  the  mash  is  allowed  to  remain  unpressed  a  few  hours,  which  effects  that 
object,  the  crimson  juice  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  skins  of  the  grapes  becoming  more 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  must  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  immediately 
put  to  press. 

As  soon  as  the  must  is  expressed,  it  is  put  into  clean  casks  and  taken  to  the 
wine  manufacturer,  and  sold  at  the  market  value. 

By  adding  water  to  the  mash  that  has  been  pressed,  either  good  vinegar  or  a 
second  quality  of  wine  may  be  made.  The  same  use  is  also  made  of  unripe  and 
imperfect  fruit. 

Neither  sugar  nor  spirits,  as  a  general  rule,  is  used  in  making  wine  in  Ohio; 
but  the  quality  of  the  wines  made  there  is  not  such  as  we  desire  to  see  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  and  do  not  equal  in  flavor  the  most  of  imported  wines. 

The  wine  manufacturer,  in  many  cases,  purchases  must  from  a  score  or  two  of 
vineyards ;  and  in  order  to  make  his  wine  all  of  one  quality,  it  is  emptied  into  a 
large  vat  or  cistern,  from  which  it  is  drawn  into  casks,  which  are  first  fumigated 
with  sulphur,  by  burning  a  rag  dipped  into  melted  brimstone  in  the  bung-hole,  and 
confining  the  fumes  in  the  casks  for  a  few  hours  to  remove  all  impurities. 

The  process  of  fermentation  now  proceeds  through  a  siphon,  one  end  going 
through  the  bunghole  and  the  other  being  placed  in  a  pail  or  pan  of  water,  about 
four  inches  below  the  surface.  The  gas  arising  in  the  casks  goes  through  the 
siphon,  escaping  through  the  water,  while  no  air  can  return  into  the  casks  through 
the  same  channel. 

This  fermentation  lasts  about  fifteen  days,  when  the  casks  are  bunged  up  rather 
loosely  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  they  are  filled  full  of  wine,  some  being  reserved 
for  that  purpose,  and  bunged  up  tight 

In  the  following  March,  or  early  in  April,  the  second  fermentation  takes  place. 
This  fermentation  commences  with  the  warmth  of  the  season,  and  in  a  higher  lati 
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tilde  does  not  begin  till  May  or  June.  The  wine  should  be  racked  off  before  it 
commences  to  ferment,  put  into  new,  clean  casks,  or  returned  to  the  old  ones,  after 
cleaning  them ;  and  then  the  fining  or  clearing  process  is  to  be  put  in  action,  con- 
sisting of  the  whites  of  about  a  dozen  of  eggs  to  a  barrel,  well  beaten,  and  then 
mixed  with  a  half  gallon  of  wine,  and  then  the  whole  put  into  the  cask,  and  mixed 
through  the  bung-hole  with  its  contents.  This  mixture  settles  very  slowly,  and 
carries  down  with  it  all  impurities  in  the  wine. 

In  the  following  fall  the  wine  is  again  racked  and  bottled,  or  left  in  casks,  when 
it  is  ready  for  sale,  though  it  improves  with  age. 

To  make  a  few  gallons,  or  a  barrel  of  wine,  for  "  home  consumption,"  as  many 
families  are  now  able  to  do,  the  grapes  are  to  be  picked  and  assorted,  as  before 
stated ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  wine-mill  and  press,  they  may  be  put  into  a  clean 
cask  or  tub,  and  mashed  with  a  clothes  pounder.  Indeed^  no  better  instrument  is 
required.  About  three  pecks  of  grapes  may  be  mashed  at  a  time ;  and  the  entire 
quantity  for  a  barrel  of  wine  can  be  mashed  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  must  expressed 
in  about  the  same  time.  From  six  to  ten  bushels  of  grapes,  according  to  the  variety, 
will  make  a  barrel  of  wine.  The  mash  may  remain  in  an  open  cask  till  all  is  ready 
to  be  pressed ;  and  some  wine  makers  think  that  it  makes  better  wine  by  leaving 
the  must  in  the  cask  or  tub  till  it  begins  to  ferment ;  but  I  doubt  that  allegation. 
The  wine,  as  I  have  already  stated,  will  be  of  a  darker  color,  and  more  than  that 
for  its  advantage,  I  think,  is  not  the  result. 

The  next  and  more  difficult  process  in  wine  making,  when  no  press  exists,  is  to 
press  the  must,  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  have  the  must  in  some  out- 
building, where  the  rough  studding  of  the  side  of  the  room  is  uncovered.  Set  a 
clean  wash  tub  against  a  stud,  with  a  stout  board  across  it  to  sustain  the  musty 
after  being  put  into  a  stout  bag,  made  of  strainer  cloth,  about  two  gallons  at 
a  time. 

A  lever  is  now  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  bag,  about  eight  inches  wide  at  the 
place  of  contact,  made  of  a  piece  of  plank,  eight  or  ten  feet  longi  A  small  piece  of 
plank  is  to  be  strongly  nailed  to  the  stud,  a  little  higher  than  the  board  upon  the 
tub,  as  a  "  purchase"  for  the  lever. 

Now,  if  these  "fixins"  are  properly  arranged,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
expressing  a  barrel  of  must  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  with  very  little  waste. 

This  question  here  arises  with  the  beginner  in  wine  making,  "Shall  I  use  any 
sugar,  and  if  any,  how  much  1" 

It  will  be  folly  to  attempt  to  make  a  good  wine — an  article  that  will  stand  the 
heat  of  sumroer-^without  sugar,  unless  the  Catawba  or  Clinton  grape  be  used,  and 
then  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  any  person  can  make  a  wine  that  will  not  sour, 
except  the  extensive  wine  makers  of  Ohio  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  these  two  varieties  of  grapes  will  make  better  wine  with- 

r  out  3ugaf  than  several  other  kinds  will  with  the  use  of  it ;  but  they  are  better 

adapted  for  wine,  without  sugar,  than  any  other  kinds  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
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and  which  are  being  cultivated  for  that  purpose.  But  I  contend  that  a  much  beliter 
wine  can  be  made  of  varieties  of  grapes  that  require  sugar,  than  was  ever  made  from 
the  Catawba  and  Clinton  grapes  without  it.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  in  my  opinion, 
which  some  people  have,  that  wine,  to  be  ^*/>ure,^'  must  contain  nothing  but  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape.  What  is  there  in  sugar  that  is  not  in  the  pure  juice  of  that 
fruit  ?  I  recommend,  therefore,  the  addition  of  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  the  best 
white,  granulated,  or  coffee  sugar,  to  every  gallon  of  must.  No  water  should  be 
used,  as  it  will  require  all  your  skill  to  make  a  wine  that  will  not  deteriorate  in 
quality  during  the  following  summer  season ;  and  the  addition  of  water  will  render 
your  task  more  difficult. 

Again,  the  question  arises  with  the  inexperienced  wine  maker, ''  Shall  I  not  put 
a  little  brandy  or  other  spirits  into  my  wine,  in  order  to  make  it  sure  to  keep  well 
in  summer  1" 

Here  is  matter  for  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  One  will  tell  you  that  you  will 
spoil  your  wine,  if  you  use  spirits  of  any  kind,  while  another  will  say  it  is  impost- 
ble  to  make  wine  that  will  stand  our  climate,  season  afler  season,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  spirits  of  some  kind.  A  great  deal  of  domestic  wine,  made  in  States  east 
of  Ohio,  is  lost  every  season  through  some  fault  They  who  use  no  sugar  are  sure 
to  fail,  and  many  who  do  use  sugar  make  only  a  fair  vinegar,  afler  it  has  stood  one 
season,  and  they  give  up  wine  making  in  disgust  If  one  desires  to  use  spirits  of 
any  kind,  an  article  called  '*  pure  spirits,"  without  flavor,  is  probably  as  good  as  any 
that  can  be  used.  Put  in  from  three  to  six  gallons  per  barrel  of  must^  according  to 
the  strength  you  desire.  This  will  arrest  fermentation  in  some  degree,  but  the  wine 
will  be  pretty  sure  not  to  sour  in  summer,  if  you  use  the  usual  quantity  of  sugar  • 
and  if  all  the  processes  are  carefully  attended  to,  you  will  have  what  most  people 
will  call  an  excellent  wine,  with  something  of  a  ^*  snap"  to  it,  which  is  much  better 
than  drinking  a  cross  between  weak  vinegar  and  old  cider. 

The  must,  with  the  addition  of  the  sugar,  and  the  spirits,  if  any,  is  to  be  put  into 
a  cask,  filled  nearly  full,  set  in  a  cool,  airy  cellar,  and  allowed  to  ferment.  A  siphon 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  if  one  can  be  obtained,  made  of  glass  or  tin,  it  is 
better  to  use  it.  If  not  used,  put  in  the  bung,  then  bore  a  gimlet  hole  at  the  side 
of  it,  into  which  put  a  spile  so  loosely  that  the  gas  can  escape  around  it.  At  the 
proper  time  drive  in  the  spile,  and  leave  the  wine  to  be  racked  off  as  before  stated. 

When  less  than  a  barrel  of  wine  is  made,  kegs  or  half  barrels  should  be  used,  and 
all  the  processes  carried  on  as  with  larger  casks. 

[Mr.  Minor  has  described  very  well  indeed  the  method  of  making  wine  usually 
pursued  around  Cincinnati.  We  are  sorry  not  to  agree  with  Mr.  Minor  in  his  opinion 
of  &  pure  wine.  The  very  few  good  wines  that  are  made  receive  no  addition  of 
sugar  or  spirits ;  and  a  grape  that  will  not  make  such  wine  is  not  a  wine  grape,  and 
should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  sooner  this  is  comprehended  the  sooner  w« 
shall  have  good  wines.    That  such  wines  will  keep  as  well  as  the  corresponding  class 
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of  European  wines,  we  know  perfectly  well.  The  reasons  for  all  this  we  shall 
endeavor  to  make  plain  in  our  grape  articles.  We  will  add  here,  that  the  quantity 
of  sugar  recommended  by  Mr.  Minor  is  sufficient  to  make  any  fermented  juice  keep 
without  the  further  addition  of  spirits ;  but  it  will  be  understood  that  we  discoun- 
tenance the  use  of  either.— ^Ed.] 
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PRACTICAL  PAPERS,  NO.  V.— HOW  TO  GROW  GRAPES  IN 

GARDENS. 

BT  OLAPOD   QUIIL. 

The  Other  morning,  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman  upon*  the  subject  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape,  the  readiness  with  which  fine  crops  might  be  obtained 
and  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  to  the  cultivator,  he  made  the  following  remark  : 

"  I  can  not  grow  the  grape.  I  have  a  fine  spot  of  ground,  a  very  fine  garden, 
with  a  large  surface  of  brick  wall  facing  a  southern  aspect.  I  have  tried  and  tried 
in  vain,  and  can  not  get  any  grapes.     What  is  the  reason  V' 

Yes,  what  is  the  reason  1 

As  many  other  persons  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  how  one  or  two  good, 
strong,  healthy  vines  may  be  made  to  bear  even  luxuriantly,  in  a  smaU  garden 
plot,  or  beside  a  brick  wall,  and  occupy  at  the  same  time  but  little  space,  the  fol- 
lowing practical  suggestions  may  be  of  some  service. 

In  the  first  place,  you  have  a  small  plot  of  ground ;  if  flanked  by  a  brick  wall 
of  a  southern  aspect,  so  much  the  better. 

The  next  question  is,  what  kind  of  vines  shall  I  plant  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
crop  of  grapes  ?  (provided  I  can  grow  any.)     I  wish  for  good  eating  grapes. 

From  the  following  vines,  a  selection  may  be  made,  that  would  in  most  cases, 
give  good  satisfaction,  viz. :  The  Catawba,  Isabella,  Concord,  Creveling,  Diana, 
Rebecca,  and  Union  Village.  The  above  are  all  good  grapes,  and  will  undoubted- 
ly always  hold  a  high  rank  among  the  reliable  out-door  grapes. 

Having  made  your  selection  ft*bm  the  above  named  vines,  upon  the  manner  of 
planting  the  same,  your  future  success  mainly  depends. 

I  have  found  from  carefully  noted  experiments,  that  the  grape  vine  should  never 
be  planted  in  wet  soil.  It  requires  good  drainage.  In  planting  a  grape  vine, 
with  the  expectation  of  having  it  grow  and  bear  fruit,  the  ground  should  first  be 
drained  of  all  its  surplus  water,  and  most  thoroughly  trenched,  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet,  not  less  than  two  feet  and  one  half  at  the  least.  The  trench  should  be 
for  the  border,  from  four  to  six  feet  or  more  wide,  according  to  the  space  of  the 
ground.  Having  thus  prepared  the  trench,  fill  it  with  oyster  shells,  bone  dust, 
wood  ashes,  lime,  broken  bones,  etc.,  two-thirds  full,  and  over  this  place  six  inches 
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of  good  garden  mould.  Upon  this  mould  iet  out  your  grape,  plAcing  the  roots  at 
an  equal  distance  apart,  carefully  spreading  the  rootlets  upon  the  mould,  and  care-  | 
Ailly  ooTering  up  the  same  with  a  preparation  of  mould  made  from  equal  parts  of  | 
garden  soil  and  scrapings  taken  from  the  road.  | 

When  the  trench  is  nearly  filled,  a  shallow  hasin  or  hollow  may  be  left  of  two   . 
or  three  inches  depth  to  receive  the  rains,  and  waterings  if  necessary.     If  the   | 
vines  can  be  trained  on  a  trellis,  or  ^'  lean  to  '*  against  the  brick  wall,  so  much  the    '  I 
better  will  be  the  prospect  of  getting  earlier  grapes.  1 1 

Yet  under  almost  any  circumstances,  one  can  with  ordinary  care  raise  ^ood  \ 
grapeB.    Good  grapes  may  be  grown  upon  a  small  lot,  six  feet  distant  from  each    { ! 
other,  and  trained  upon  stakes  six  or  seven  feet  high.    They  should  be  treated  in    j ' 
the  same  manner  as  the  above,  and  placed  in  such  position  as  to  receive  as  mudi  of  |  i 
the  sun's  rays  as  is  possible. 

Having  thus  answered  the  question  so  often  asked  by  so  many  persons,  ^^  How 
can  I  raise  grapes  in  my  garden  V*  and  told  them  of  our  own  experience,  we  having 
informed  them  how  to  plant  the  vine,  when  they  have  grown  them,  ready  for 
pruning,  we  will  tell  them  how  we  prune  and  train  our  own ;  aud  of  the  success 
we  meet  with  from  our  own  experiments  and  efforts. 

[Olapod's  grape  border  has  the  merit  at  least  of  being  peculiar,  if  not  original. 
Thirty  inches  of  bone  dust,  bones,  lime,  wood  ashes,  etc.,  and  only  six  inches  of  soil ! 
It  is  not  very  much  like  the  border  we  should  recommend  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
and  how  a  grape  vine  is  to  grow  in  it  we  can  not  imagine.  Besides,  its  cost  will 
frighten  most  people  out  of  the  idea  of  growing  a  vine,  admitting  a  vine  will  grow 
in  it.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  Olapod  has  got  a  little  confused  here.  Quite 
as  strange  as  the  composition  of  the  border,  is  the  omission  of  the  Delaware 
grape.     We  think  it  might  have  found  a  place  among  so  many. — Ed.]  ♦ 
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EDITOR'S   Tj&BLE. 

Co  Contrifrdort  an))  iit\m. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  Remittances,  Packages  by 

Express,  Advertisements,  dsc.,  should  be  directed  to  Mkad  &  Woodward,  Editors 

and  Proprietors,  87  Park  Row,  New. York.     Exchanges  should  be  addressed  to 

"Tub  Horticulturist."  # 

»• — # » »  ■#  ' 

Landmarks. — ^We  have  lately  been  shown  some  sheets  of  a  new  work  under 
this  title,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant.  A  more  expressive  title,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  Pomological  Landmarks,  as  the  work  will  be  devoted  to  pomology.  The 
sheets  that  we  have  seen  are  devoted  to  the  Strawberry,  and  the  subject  is  treated 
in  a  manner  that  is  highly  interesting.  There  is  a  degree  of  freshness  in  the 
style  and  manner  that  has  been  adopted  that  makes  very  pleasant  reading.  The 
Doctor's  own  experience  is  given  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  diary,  the  dates  form- 
ing landmarks  of  historical  vaiue.  As  an  example  of  the  style  and  manner  of 
treating  the  subject,  we  give  an  extract,  from  which  the  reader  can  gather  an  idea 
of  the  Doctor's  preferences  and  mode  of  culture  at  the  end  of  twejity  years'  ex- 
perience : 

"J  should,  perhaps,  state  at  the  conclusion  of  my  twenty  years'  experience  what 
kinds  and  how  many  I  now  cultivate  for  my  own  use,  so  that,  all  things  consider- 
ed, I  may  have  the  largest  measure  of  enjoyment  from  strawberries  for  the  longest 
lime,  early  and  late. 

**  I  cultivate  only  Bartlett  and  Triomphe  de  Gand.  If  Buist's  Prize,  Long- 
worth's  Prolific,  Boston  Pine,  Fillmore,  Downer,  Vicomtesse  Hericarte  de 
Tlieury,  and  Constante  were  added,  I  should  get  no  addition  in  the  way  of  variety, 
and  perhaps  much  difficulty  in  keeping  separate  beds ;  and,  in  making  them  ready 
for  use,  constant  care  and  trouble  will  be  required  to  keep  them  separate. 

"But,  supposing  this  all  done,  nothing  desirable  is  gained.  The  first  two 
(Buist's  and  Long  worth's)  are  to  every  palate  far  from  giving  as  much  enjoyment 
in  flavor  as  those  named ;  and  of  the  whole  number,  Boston  Pine  is  the  only  one 
that  can  come  into  competition  with  the  Bartlett ;  but  it  has  no  superiority  over 
it  in  any  respect,  and  is  not  nearly  so  tolerant  of  negligent  treatment.  The  others 
may  all  be  brought  into  comparison  with  Triomphe  de  Gand,  and  ofler  no  dis- 
tinct sensation  in  the  way  of  flavor,  and  no  advantage  in  any  one  point.  Two  of 
them  may  be  found  to  be  equals— •Vicomtesse  and  Constante. 

"  I  am  in  expectation  of  admitting  one  more,  that  promises  to  continue  the  season 
later  than  Triomphe  de  Gand,  with  fruit  of  largest  size,  having  the  wild  strawberry 
flavor  in  full,  and  borne  very  high  from  the  ground.     It  must  sustain  one  season 
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more  of  trial,  when,  if  its  promises  of  three  past  seasons  are  fulfilled,  It  may  be 
admitted  for  having  a  distinct  delight  in  flavor  and  high  merit  in  all  respects. 
Some  would  admit  Burr*s  New  Pine,  but  with  those  who  have  cultivated  it,  and 
myself  included,  it  has  gone  into  disuse. 

'^  When  grown  by  the  curious  amateur,  the  number  may,  with  interest  for  a  time 
be  indefinitely  extended.  They  are  all  beautiful  and  interesting  to  mnke  up  the 
variety  for  an  occasional  party,  but  not  those  that  one  would  choose  to  make  every 
day  life  with ;  and  when  the  interest  that  for  a  moment  only  attache*  to  Tsriety 
has  passed,  the  only  difference  which  they  will  be  found  to  have  from  one  or  the 
other  of  our  duo  will  be  very  nearly  measured  by  their  degrees  of  inferiority.  1 
would  remark,  in  reference  to  the  Bartlett,  that  for  the  year  past  I  have  eatertaioed 
some  suspicion  that  it  may  be  a  Boston  Pine  so  changed  by  circumstances  as  not 
to  be  recognized  by  the  best  judges  who  are  most  conversant  with  botii.  Its 
characteristic  differences  are,  much  darker  color,  less  firmness  of  flesh,  more  abund- 
ant foliage,  bearing  more  abundantly  than  any  other  variety  under  negligent 
treatment,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  Boston  Pine.  In  carrying  its  fruit  Ugli 
above  the  ground,  Boston  Pine  is  in  some  degree  superior  to  the  Bartiett^  bat 
the  latter  carries  its  fruit  always  well  up  from  the  ground  on  strong,  woody 
scapes.       ^ 

*'  I  have  grown  strawberries  in  every  variety  of  soil,  from  heavy  claj  to  light 
gravel  and  pretty  open  sand,  including  a  reclaimed  alder  swamp,  and  have  found 
but  little  diflerence,  so  far  us  crop  is  concerned,  but  the  difference  in  ccist  of  prep 
aration  is  very  great  In  every  garden  that  is  fit  to  be  called  such,  the  conditions 
of  a  strawberry  bed  are  always  present.  This  is  not  intended  to  say  that  all  good, 
rich  garden  soil  is  fit  at  once  for  the  reception  of  strawberries,  but  the  contrary ; 
for  soil  that  has  been  well  cultivated  for  a  series  of  years,  although  it  may  be  rk^h 
and  deeply  worked,  is  not  to  be  planted  with  strawberries  without  amendment, 
and  the  compost  which  I  have  named,  or  sods,  or  muck,  inoluding  leaf  mould,  with 
some  stable  manure,  are  the  suitable  materials  for  this  purpose.  Without  this, 
failure  will  be  likely  to  occur.  In  fitting  the  ground  for  the  best  results  in  the 
one,  it  is  fitted  for  the  other,  and  a  well-prepared  strawberry  field,  afler  ceasing  to 
use  it  for  that,  has  undergone  the  best  possible  preparation  for  any  kind  of  fruit, 
be  it  trees  or  vines,  provided  the  ground  has  been  worked  to  sufficient  depth. 
But  much  less  depth  will  give  very  satisfactory  results  with  strawberries  than 
would  be  thought  permissible  for  a  more  permanent  planting,  as  for  a  vineyard  or 
orchard  of  standard  pears.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  of  depth  will  answer  very  well  for  strawberries ;  but  no  one  who  aims  at 
good  success  and  permanence  with  standard  pe^s,  will  plant  on  ground  that  has 
been  worked  less  than  three  feet.  Still,  the  strawberry  culture  has  been  one  great 
step  in  the  preparation ;  and  when  the  vines  are  dug  under,  the  ground  will  from 
them  alone  have  received  more  enrichment  than  it  will  have  lost  by  two  good 
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Strawberry  crops,  wbicb,  if  well  managed,  bave  enricbed  tbe  pockets  of  the 
owner  also. 

"  Out  of  tbe  number  that  I  bave  tried,  only  few  have  been  named,  but  those  bave 
been  the  most  noteworthy,  and  generally  both  the  best  and  the  types  of  classes. 
La  Oonstante  and  Vicomtesse  Hericarte  de  Theury,  after  several  years  of  trial, 
may  be  said  with  certainty  to  be  excellent  in  all  respects,  but  the  utmost  hope 
that  can  be  fairly  entertained  of  them  is,  that  they  may  equal  Triomphe  de  Oandv 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  them. 

"  Every  year  hundreds  of  seedlings  are  produced  in  this  country,  and  as  many 
thousands  in  France  and  Belgium,  by  good  cultivators  who  know  how  to  prepare 
thera  for  exhibition,  and  consequently  every  exhibition  is  teeming  with  those  that 
make  a  beautiful  show,  and  many  of  them  are  really  very  good ;  but  now,  when 
the  strawberry  appears  to  have  approached  to  near  perfection,  it  must  be  one  of 
rare  excellence  that  will  equal  even  our  three  or  four  best  kinds.  But  the  effort 
to  produce  better  is  just  as  laudable  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Keens,  and  the 
means  with  which  to  do  it  ample  and  well  ascertained. 

"  In  my  next  number  I  shall  give  precise  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  fall  and  spring  planting,  for  garden  and  field  culture,  and  tell  how  to 
grow  seedlings,  and  also  describe  some  of  the  most  important  kinds,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent number  give  directions  for  late  and  early  forcing." 

A  Nxw  Bbdding  Pjuant. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  that  we  have  grown 
this  season  is  the  Coleus  Verschaffellii,  It  is  an  ornamental  leaved  plant,  being 
of  a  very  striking  dark  crimson.  In  the  open  air  it  is  of  a  compact,  symmetri. 
cat  form,  and  grows  rapidly.  Either  in  masses  or  singly,  it  is  a  very  beautiful 
object.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  with  the  utmost  ease.  We  think  it  is 
destined  to  be  a  very  popular  summer  border  plant.     It  is  not  hardy. 

Mr.  Mack's  Vihstarp. — ^We  recently  passed  through  Newburgh,  and  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  look  at  Mr.  Mace's  new  vineyard.  Our  examination  was  hasty, 
expecting  to  repeat  the  visit  soon.  We  found  every  thing  in  admirable  order,  the 
vines  making  a  beautiful  growth,  and  giving  promise  of  a  large  crop  of  fruit. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  how  the  Delaware  can  grow  when  well  treated,  should 
give  Mr.  Mace  a  visit.  We  have  no  doubt  he  will  feel  a  just  pride  in  showing 
bis  vineyard  to  all  who  may  wish  to  see  it.  For  the  present,  we  can  only  repeat 
what  we  said  of  it  last  year. 

AiisRiCAN  Institutb  Prizb  Essays. — ^The  Institute  has  completed  a  very  liberal 
list  of  prizes  for  Essays  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  relating  to  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  tbe  Mechanical  Arts,  etc.  We  call  particular  attention  to  these 
prizes,  as  being  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  parties  interested  in  either  of 
these  departments  of  industry.  Circulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the 
Institute  in  the  Cooper  Union  Building,  New  York. 
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Thk  Illubtratkd  Stbawbkrrt  Cultcjbut. — ^This  is  a  nsw  book  on  (he  Stnw. 
berry  by  A.  S.  Faller,  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  giviiig 
the  results  of  Mr.  Fnller's  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  strawberry,  as  well 
as  directions  for  raising  seedlings  by  hybridizing,  etc  It  is  writtea  in  a  style 
that  wiU  be  easily  understood,  and  in  following  its  directions,  not  noanj  will  ful 
to  grow  good  strawberries.  All  lovers  of  the  strawberry  should  said  ten  cents 
in  stamps  to  Mr.  Fuller,  and  get  the  book. 

Brooklyn  Hobticujutural  Sociitt.— >Tbe  fall  exhibition  of  die  Brooklyn  Horti- 
cultural Sodety  will  be  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  September  28d,  34th,  and  25th.  The  audience  room  will  be  used 
on  this  occasion ;  and  when  floored,  as  it  will  be,  it  makes  an  admirable  room  for 
an  exhibition.  We  hope  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  others,  will  make  a  de- 
termined efibrt,  and  eclipse  all  former  exhibitions.  Circulars  may  be  had  of  the 
Secretary,  C.  B.  Miller,  684  Broadway,  New  York. 

Thb  American  Odd  Fxllow. — Mr.  Orr,  the  publisher,  has  sent  us  a  ne^ 
monthly  magazine  with  the  above  title.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Odd  Fellow- 
ship, and  to  the  members  of  the  order  must  prove  a  welcome  visitor.  It  is 
neatly  printed  on  good  paper,  and  furnished  at  one  dollar  a  year. 

(Connecticut  State  Faib. — We  learn  that  the  Eleventh  Annual  Cattle  Show 
and  Fair  of  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Hartford 
from  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  October,  both  inclusive.  We  hope  the  people  of 
Hartford  will  be  compelled  to  make  very  extensive  preparations. 

Fair  of  the  Indiana  Stats  Board. — We  have  received  the  Premium  List  of 
the  Tenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  will  be 
held  on  the  Military  or  old  Fair  grounds,  immediately  west  of  the  city,  two 
squares  from  the  State  House.  It  will  commence  on  Monday,  September  29,  aod 
continue  till  the  fourth  of  October.  The  prize  list  is  a  rerj  liberal  one,  amonnt- 
ing  to  some  (6000.  We  hope  there  will  be  a  large  display  of  articles,  and  a 
great  crowd  of  people  to  look  at  them. 

Ohio  Field  Notes. — ^We  learn  from  the  last  issue  of  this  welcome  weekly  that 
it  has  been  merged  in  the  Ohio  Farmer^  under  which  name  it  will  hereafter  be  pub- 
lished, Mr.  Harris  still  continuing  at  its  head,  which  is  only  saying  that  it  will  be 
a  spirited  and  able  journal.  Brother  Harris,  we  wish  you  a  jolly  good  time,  and 
a  very  great  measure  of  success. 

The  Air-Pressure  Churn. — We  are  particularly  fond  of  testing  new  inven- 
tions, especially  those  relating  to  Horticulture,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  rural 
life.  Mr.  Hilton,  the  agent,  58  Cortland  street,  recently  sent  us  an  air-pressure 
I  chum,  and  we  have  had  a  good  "  turn  "  at  it.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  keg  or  small 
barrel,  sot  upon  a  frame,  and  turning  upon  its  smallest  diameter  by  means  of  a 
crank.     One  head  is  movable,  but  fits  air-tight.     To  the  other  head  an  air-pump 
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is  attached,  by  means  of  which  air  is  introduced  until  a  considerable  pressure  is 
produced.  The  churn  is  turned  some  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  result  is  an  abundance 
of  hard,  even  grained  butter.  It  has  always  been  objected  to  patent  chums  that  they 
will  not  make  butter  of  as  good  quality  as  the  old  dash  chum,  and  we  are  willing 
to  admit  that  there  is  force  in  the  objection ;  but  it  will  not  hold  good  agunst  the 
present  one.  It  embraces,  more  nearly  than  any  other  that  we  have  seen,  the 
principle  of  the  dash  chum ;  the  milk  being  forced  against  the  dasher,  instead  of 
the  dasher  against  the  milk.  The  condensation  of  the  air,  we  think,  assbts  ma- 
terially in  a  more  perfect  separation  of  the  butter  from  the  curd ;  for  we  find,  on 
trial,  that  the  air-pressure  churn  will  produce  a  greater  amount  of  butter  from  a 
given  amount  of  cream  than  the  dash  chum.  On  the  whole,  our  experiments  with 
the  air-pressure  chum  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Comstock's  Rotakt  Digger. — We  were  lately  present  at  a  trial  of  Cora- 
stock's  Rotary  Digger,  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.  There  were  a  number  of  gentlemen 
present,  not  the  least  interested  of  whom  was  Mr.  Howe,  famous  as  the  inventor 
of  the  sewing  machine.  We  shall  not  at  present  describe  the  machine  further  than 
by  saying  tiiat  it  is  a  cylinder  mounted  with  steel  tines,  and  moving  on  wheels.  These 
tines  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  enter  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches,  or  even 
more.  The  machine  can  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  so  as  to  move  readily  and  easily 
over  any  surface.  The  present  implement,  drawn  by  one  pair  of  horses,  broke 
up  and  pulverized  the  soil  full  eight  inches  deep,  and  of  the  width  of  about  three 
ordinary  furrows ;  thus  doing  the  work  of  three  yoke  of  oxen  with  the  plow,  and 
doing  it  rapidly  and  well ;  much  better,  indeed,  than  it  could  be  done  by  any  plow 
now  in  use.  The  action  of  the  machine  resembles  that  of  the  spade.  The  soil  in 
which  it  was  tried  was  a  compact  loam,  neither  light  nor  heavy.  The  machine 
was  followed  about  the  field,  and  its  operation  watched  with  profound  interest. 
Some  criticisms  were  indulged  in,  which  were  listened  to  by  Mr.  Comstock  re- 
respectfully,  and  even  eagerly,  for  he  does  not  claim  that  the  machine  is  yet  as 
perfect  as  he  can  make  it ;  some  defects,  indeed,  he  pointed  out  himself.  We 
think  (and  said)  that  the  number  of  tines  might  be  reduced  at  least  one-half  with 
advantage  to  the  work,  and  a  great  saving  of  friction.  But  Mr.  CJomstock  noted 
all  these  criticisms  at  the  time,  and  has  gone  home  to  perfect  his  machine.  For 
simplicity,  cheapness,  and  good  work,  we  have  seen  no  implement  that  has  given 
us  greater  satisfiiction,  and  few  that  have  given  as  much.  We  thinit  it  is  destined, 
when  perfected,  to  make  a  revolution  in  plowing.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
soil  can  be  thoroughly  broken  up  and  pulverized  without  a  dead  furrow. 

BOOKS,  CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 
The  Propertibs  of  Flowers  and  Plants,  by  George  Glenny. — ^We  are  indebt- 
ed to  C.  B.  Miller,  634  Broadway,  for  a  copy  of  the  above  work,  which  has  for  a 
^  long  time  been  regarded  as  a  standard  work  in  England.    The  near  approach  of 
our  annual  horticultural  exhibitions  seems  a  fitting  time  to  call  attention  to  such 
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a  work.  Though  we  do  not  agree  with  some  of  Mr.  Glenny*fl  rules,  r^arding 
them  aa  too  stiff  and  arbitrary,  we  still  think  some  rules  are  quite  neeeasarj, 
especially  for  judges.  A  work  of  this  kind  should  be  in  the  library  of  everj 
horticultural  society ;  if  not  adopted  as  a  standard,  it  will  furnish  a  good  basis 
upon  which  to  frame  one. 

C.  Readies  it  Son,  Union  Nurseries,  Schenectady,  N.Y. — ^Wholesale  Catalc^e 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.     1862. 

Ellwanger  it  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Wholesale 
Catalogue  or  Trade  List  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Bulbous  Roots,  Border  Plants,  Seedlings,  etc,  for  autumn  of  1802. 

Edward  Tatnall,  Wawaset  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Dela. — Descriptive  Cata- 
Ic^e  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  eta 

The  Historical  Magazine,  and  Notes  and  Queries  concerning  the  Antiquities, 
History,  and  Biography  of  America.  August,  1862.  New  York,  Charles  B. 
Richardson,  264  Canal  street     London,  Triibner  de  Co. 

The  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society.  Published  monthly  at 
Springfield. 

W,  H,  Risley,  Berlin,  Conn. — Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  etc. 

J.  3f.  Tharbum  <t  Co.,  15  John  street,  New  York. — Catalogue  of  Imported 
Dutch  Bulbous  Roots,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  etc.,  with  Directions 
for  their  culture.  Autumn  of  1862. — ^Tho  Messrs.  Thorburn  are  early  on  hand 
this  season.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  war  and  the  tariff  will  not  preyent 
us  from  having  fine  bulbs  this  winter. 

W.  R.  it  M.  D.  WilUon,  West  Bloomfield,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.— Wholesale 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  etc. 

William  Reid,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.— Wholesale  Price  List  for  the  Fall  of  1862, 
of  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

H.  Southwick  it  Son,  Dansville,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. — Wholesale  Catalogue 
of  the  Livingston  Nurseries,  for  Autumn  of  1862  and  Spring  of  1863. 
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Editor  HoUticulturist  : — Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me 
how  to  destroy  those  large  caterpillars  on  the  Tomato  plants  1  My  tomatoes  and 
those  of  my  friends  are  infested  with  caterpillars  from  two  to  three  inches  long. 
The  only  way  of  making  an  end  of  them  that  I  know  of  is  to  gather  them  off  and 
kill  them.  This  is  a  sure  way,  but  the  task  with  me  is  a  long  one,  as  I  have  a 
great  number  of  plants,  and  the  caterpillars  seem  to  breed  at  a  two-forty  rate.  I 
have  to  go  over  my  plants  twice  a  week  with  a  pair  of  shears,  and  every  worm  I 
see  I  just  cut  him  across  with  the  shears.  I  suppose  you  will  say  this  is  a  very 
good  way  to  kill  them  ;  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  if  they  can  not  be  destroyed 
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before  they  do  any  harm?  Can  they  not  be  destroyed  while  in  the  larva  state? 
My  oelery  plants  are  infested  with  a  caterpillar  something  like  the  one  on  the 
tomato  plants.  If  you  can  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged.  Yours  respectfully,  Hommook  Park. 

[We  certainly  do  think  Homraock  Park's  method  a  very  sure  one ;  but  it  is 
very  tedioas.  Tobacco  water  and  other  substances  will  cause  them  to  drop  from 
the  plant,  but  seldom  kills  them.  A  good  plan,  and  one  that  saves  much  subse- 
quent trouble,  is  to  destroy  the  eggs ;  many  are  thus  killed  at  a  single  blow. 
The  ichneumon  very  often  selects  these  worms  to  deposit  its  eggs  in,  and  destroys 
many  in  this  way.  You  will  often  see  the  backs  of  these  caterpillars  covered  with 
small  white  cocoons,  it  you  put  them  under  a  glass,  you  will  soon  have  a  swarm 
of  ichnenmon  flies.  The  caterpillar  on  young  celery  plants  is  a  greater  pest  than 
the  other.  We  do  not  know  of  any  certain  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them  except 
killing  them  by  hand.    Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  know  a  better  way. — En.] 

Editor  of  the  Horticulturist  : — In  the  July  number  of  your  Journal,  you 
give  a  report  of  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society,  wherein 
you  would  apparently  give  your  readers  the  impression  that  the  Seedling  Straw- 
berry which  received  the  premium  as  the  Best^  was  not  justly  entitled  thereto ; 
and  further,  you  seem  very  desirous  to  make  people  believe  that  Mr.  Fuller  and 
Mr.  Bui^ess  exhibited  Seedlings,  which  were  actually  entitled  to  the  prize  over 
mine. 

While  I  admit  that  both  these  gentlemen  exhibited  very  fine  berries,  yet  I  must 
say  that  I  think  the  judges  were  men  of  very  good  taste,  and  understood  the  work 
before  them.  In  your  report  you  suggest  that  Seedlings  should  have  been  exhib- 
ited two  years  and  examined  on  the  ground.  Now  this  is  just  exactly  my  view  of 
the  case,  and  the  latter  part  of  this  suggestion  I  made  to  several  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition.  While  these  augpestions 
may  be  your  honest  convictions,  yet  I  can  not  see  why  you  should  ihink^  as  you 
say,  that  under  this  rule  Mr.  FuUer^s  and  Mr.  Burgess's  Seedlings  would  have 
taken  the  prize  over  the  one  that  received  it,  you  never  having  seen  it  in  bearing* 
My  bed  of '^General  McClellan"  covers  a  piece  of  ground  85  yards  long  and  two 
yards  wide,  from  which  I  picked,  this  season,  350  quarts  of  berries,  which  is  over 
300  bushels  to  an  acre.  Another  very  good  proof  of  the  real  merits  of  my  Seed* 
ling  is,  that  although  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  an  interested  party  re- 
mained in  the  room  while  the  judges  were  examining  the  fruit,  and  done  his  best  to 
defeat  me  and  win  the  prize  himself,  but  the  judges  being  honest  men,  believed  in 
giving  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  and  hoping  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  do 
the  same,  I  am  respectfully  yours, 

Neroork^  N.  J.  Fbakois  Brill. 

^  >       [It  was  our  purpose  to  have  inserted  Mr.  Brill's  letter  in  our  last  issue;  and 
we  supposed  it  was  in  till  the  number  was  issued.     Mr.  Brill  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
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posing  ve  wished  to  create  any  false  impression  whatever;  we  simply  exereised 
our  right  of  criticism.    The  point  was  jast  as  liicely  to  have  reached  some  other    ' 
person  as  Mr.  Brill ;  we  were  not  thinking  of  persons,  but  of  the  objects  imme- 
diately before  us.     Now  we  will  explain  to  Mr.  Brill  why  we  thought  the  others 
might  have  taken  the  prize  under  the  conditions  we  suggested.     We  tested  all  | 
these  seedlings  in  the  room ;  some  of  them  we  had  examined  for  two  or  three  1 1 
seasons  in  the  beds,  and  knew  two  or  three  of  them  to  be  of  large  size,  good  '  { 
quality,  and  exceedingly  productive,  and  we  accordingly  supposed  they  would  . 
stand  more  than  an  even  chance  with  a  much  smaller  fruity  even  though  it  should  'j 
excel  a  little  in  quality.    The  same  thought  would  probably  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Brill  himself  under  the  circumstances.     But  he  should* not  be  too  sure  that  ve 
have  not  seen  his  seedling,  if,  as  we  suppose.  General  McQellan  is  identical  vith  I 
the  berry  that  he  has  been  selling  for  a  couple  of  years  past  as  BrilPs  Fa?orite. 
We  had  no  though^  in  any  thing  we  said,  in  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  real  i 
merits  of  Mr.  BrilPs  seedling,  or  in  lessening  the  honor  to  which  he  may  be  en-  i ' 
titled  in  having  originated  it.     Wo  desire  at  all  times  to  mete  out  simple  and  | 
even-handed  justice. — Ed.]  i 

The  Montoomsry  Gbapb. — ^Mr.  Editor, — ^Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  send  you    | 
an  account  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  Montgomery  Grape,  lately  brought  into  noUo& 
In  the  year  1830,  on  my  return  to  New  York,  in  June,  from  the  State  of  AlahainA»  ! 
where  1  intended  to  commence  a  horticultural  establishment,  in  the  vicinity  of   ' 
Mobile,  and  expecting  to  return  early  the  ensuing  fall,  not  wishing  to  remain  idle  > 
through  the  summer  months,  Grant  Thorbum,  who  then  kept  his  Seed  establish-  '' 
ment  in  Liberty  Street,  told  me  that  Mr.  Montgomery,  at  Upper  Red  Hook,  is 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  (now  changed  to  Tivoli^)  wanted  a  man  to  put  his  grounds  i 
in  order :  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  at  once  made  an  engagement    I 
found  the  location  a  very  pleasant  one,  the  house  and  grounds  being   on  one  of  , 
the  knolls  standing  back  from  the  river  about  half  a  mile.    The  ground  was  suscep-  i  | 
tible  of  being  made  one  of  the  finest  places  on  the  Hudson,  having  a  besutifiil    | 
brook,  with  several  water-falls,  running  through  the  grounds.     The  soil,  with  the 
exception  of  the  knoll  where  the  Grapes  were  planted,  was  a  very  tenacious,  stiff  .  | 
clay.    Where  the  Grapes  were  planted  was  a  loose  formation  of  rotten  stone  and  I ! 
loose  boulders.    To  this  formation  I  attributed  the  success  of  the  Grapes.    I  was    , 
familiar  with  the  White  Chasselas  Grape  under  out^loor  cultivaUon,  and  was  pe^    ' 
fectly  satisfied  it  was  nothing  else.     I  am  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Mont    ' 
gomery  told  me  that  he  brought  the  Grapes  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  formerly 
resided,  but  this  I  am  not  certain  of.    Being  satisfied  that  they  were  White  Ghas'  i 
selas,  the  history  given  by  Mr.  Montgomery  at  the  time  lefl  no  impression  on  my 
memory.    The  dressing  of  these  vines  being  the  first  work  I  did,  I  remember  them 
very  distinctly ;  and  since  then,  I  have  remarked  to  several  people  the  success  * 
with  which  they  were  cultivated,  ripening  perfectly,  and  being  free  from  mildew. 
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How  long  they  continaed  to  flourish  and  ripen  their  frait  after  I  left,  I  am  unable 
to  say,  having  lost  track  of  the  family  long  since,  and  never  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  grounds.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Montgomery 
has  been  dead  a  number  of  years ;  and  he  was  probably  the  only  person  who  could 
have  given  an  account  of  this  Grape.  He  had  a  large  family  of  sons,  who  are  no 
doubt  living  or  settled  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  or  Philadel* 
phia;  but  being  young  at  that  time,  they  would  not  likely  be  able  to  give  any 
account  of  where  they  originated  or  came  from.  William  Reid. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society  held  last  fall,  we  stated 
that  the  history  of  the  Montgomery  grape,  so  called,  could  be  traced  back  some 
thirty  years  or  more.  We  also  stated  that  Mr.  Reid,  of  Elizabeth,  saw  the  grape 
at  Mr.  Montgomery's  as  long  ago  as  18S0,  at  which  time  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
Chasselas.  Some  of  our  Poughkeepsie  friends  having  suggested  that  we  might 
have  misunderstood  Mr.  Reid,  we  requested  him  to  send  us  a  written  statement  of 
what  he  knew  of  this  grape,  and  we  now  give  it  to  the  reader.  It  agrees  with 
statements  that  we  have  heretofore  received.  — ^Ed.] 

PouoHKBEPsne  Horticultural  Club. — We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  this 
Qub  holds  monthly  conversational  meetings,  and  is  doing  much  good.  Horticul- 
ture  will  be  more  surely  advanced  by  such  meetings  than  by  even  public  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  when  both  are  combined  a  society  is  in  the  way  of  doing  its  duty,  and 
may  confidently  look  for  public  support  For  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meet* 
ing,  held  August  6th,  we  are  indebted  to  Secretary  Young. 

Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Carpenter  exhibited  ten  varieties  of  Currants.  H.  L.  Young 
exhibited  the  New  Rochelle  and  the  common  field  Blackberry.  Mr.  Williams 
exhibited  Summer  Pippin  Apples,  Mr.  Wilcox  very  large  Harve.^t  Apples,  and 
Mr.  Gifford  the  Beurre  Giffard  Pear. 

Mr.  Williams  thought  it  very  desirable  to  raise  the  Black  Currant  for  wine. 
He  believed  it  had  medicinal  qualities,  and  could  be  made  for  50  cents  a  gallon 
at  the  present  price  of  sugar.    An  acquaintance  of  his  had  made  a  hundred  gallons. 

Mr.  Vincent  opened  the  discussion  on  Grapes  by  stating  that  he  had  growing 
on  his  premises  13  varieties,  and  that  some  sorts  had  mildewed  badly,  while  others 
had  escaped.  He  spoke  of  mildew  or  blasting  of  the  berries,  not  of  the  leaves. 
Even  the  Concord,  supposed  to  be  free  from  this  aflfection,  had  suffered  badly,  so 
that  out  of  600  or  800  bunches,  but  very  few  perfect  ones  could  be  obtained.  The 
kinds  mildewed  are  the  To  Kalon,  Catawba,  Diana,  and  Anna,  and  they  had  been 
afi*ected  in  degree  somewhat  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  the 
To  Kalon  being  the  most  injured.  The  kinds  that  have  escaped  mildew  up  to  the 
present  time  are  the  Hartford  Prolific,  Northern  Muscadine,  Elsinburgh,  Dela* 
ware,  Rebecca,  Clinton,  Union  Village,  and  Isabella.  Mr.  V.  remarked  that  nearly 
all  his  vines  had  about  the  same  exposure,  different  kinds  were  trained  on  the  same  ^ 
trellis,  and  all  had  been  similarly  treated,    lliey  were  young  vines ;  had  been  set 
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about  three  years ;  they  were  heavily  manured  on  first  planting.  This  last  fidl  he 
had  manured  with  manure  gathered  from  blacksmiths*  shops;  this  had  been  plaeed 
in  a  trench  between  the  trellises,  not  directly  on  the  grape  Tine  borders. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Myers  raised  on  a  side  hil^,  with  a  southeast  exposure,  and  on  a 
slaty  soil,  approaching  in  some  places  close  to  the  rock,  the  Diana,  Oatawba,  asd 
l8ai)ella.  His  vines  had  been  set  out  about  three  years;  his  fruit  had  not  mil- 
dewed, except  at  one  end  of  his  trellises,  near  a  board  fence.  He  had  applied  but 
little  manure  last  fall ;  he  put  not  over  four  quarts  of  rotted  manure  to  eadi  vine. 

Mr.  J.  Carpenter  was  not  troubled  with  mildew ;  he  had  never  been,  but  tiiis 
season  the  berries  were  cracking  open,  so  that  many  bunches  were  injured  from 
this  cause.  It  was  so  with  all  kinds  of  grapes  raised  by  him.  He  did  not  manure 
heavily ;  he  used  very  little  manure,  except  in  the  way  of  bone  dust.  The  Con- 
cords, growing  on  a  gravelly  hill,  had  burst,  but  the  Isabellas  had  sufilired  still 
more  than  this  variety. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Young  said  that  his  grapes,  growing  on  a  side  hill,  with  a  slaty  rock 
underlaying  the  soil,  had  been  but  little  affected  by  mildew.  Among  many  hun- 
dred bunches  of  Concords,  only  here  and  there  a  mildewed  grape  was  visible;  the 
loss  would  not  be  worth  mentioning.  The  Dianas  had  suffered  more,  and  some 
bunches  were  injured.  As  to  the  Catawbas,  they  were  nearly  all  gone,  except  on 
occasional  favored  portions  of  the  vines,  small  in  extent  No  other  kinds  had  mil- 
dewed to  any  degree,  and  he  fruited  some  ten  or  eleven  varieties. 

Mr.  Uhl  found  the  Catawba,  Diana,  and  Montgomery  to  mildew  badly,  the 
Concord  slightly ;  the  Isabella,  Union  Village,  Northern  Muscadine,  Clinton,  and 
Delaware  were  perfect.  He  had  found  some  of  the  leaves  of  his  vines  mildewed. 
On  his  high  trellises,  all  the  Diana  grapes  below  a  line  ten  feet  above  the  ground 
were  gone ;  above  this  there  were  some  good  bunches. 

Mr.  Vincent  said,  he  thought  the  mildew  came  from  the  berries  being  kept  wet 
by  frequent  rains,  and  in  the  sun  striking  upoti  them  in  this  condition.  Others 
stated  they  thought  it  came  from  excessive  rains,  acting  upon  a  soil  too  highly 
manured.  No  remedy  was  proposed  by  any  member  when  inquired  for,  but  it 
was  remarked  that  sulphur  thrown  freely  on  the  vines  had  been  used,  but  appar- 
ently without  success. 

The  discussion  was  engaged  in  by  many  others,  including  Messrs.  Merritt,  Tall- 
roan,  Corlies,  and  Gregory,  and  was  very  suggestive  to  cultivators  of  the  vine, 
seeking  the  proper  course  for  its  successful  treatment. 

On  motion  of  J.  B.  Jewett,  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  hereafter  a 
committee  of  three  to  prepare  a  Premium  List,  choose  judges,  and  make  other 
preparatory  arrangements  in  reference  to  the  contemplated  exhibition  towards 
the  close  of  September  next,  said  committee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association. 
^  The  subject  of  raspberries  being  introduced,  Mr.  ET.  D.  Myers  conndered  the 
Antwerp  best  for  market,  the  FastoUf  for  family  use,  and  Brindcle's  Orange  the 
_  most  suitable  for  preserving. 
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Mr.  Jewett's  opinion  was  that  Brinckle's  Orange  was  rather  tender ;  that  is,  the 
plant;  he  had  tried  the  Franconia,  Allen,  and  Fastollf;  the  last  was  best  for  fam- 
ily use,  but  it  was  too  soft  to  bear  any  transportation.  He  liked  the  flavor  of  the 
Allen,  but  could  not  get  from  his  bushes  a  sufficient  quantity  for  use ;  the  berries 
were  small  and  imperfect.  Mr.  Young  found  the  same  fault  with  the  Allen ;  the 
great  quantity  of  its  suckers  was  also  an  objection. 

Mr.  Carpenter  found  the  Allen  fruitful,  when  planted  by  the  side  of  the  Ant- 
werp, or  some  other  productive  variety. 

Mr.  Buckingham  said  that  he  did  not  like  the  Perpetual  Red,  and  had  left  off* 
its  cultivation.  On  inquiry  as  to  the  best  time  to  set  out  a  Raspberry  bed,  Mr. 
Myers  said  that  the  practice  in  Milton  and  through  the  raspberry  growing  locality 
was  to  take  up  the  bushes  in  the  fall,  heel  them  in,  and  then  set  them  out  in  a  bed 
in  the  spring. 

Adjourned  to  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  Wednesday  in  September. 

H.  S.  Young,  Sec'j/. 

Bbookltn  Hobticultural  Society. — ^The  last  Conversational  Meeting  was  held 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  President  Degrauw  in  the  Chair.  The  evening  was 
mainly  occupied  with  Dr.  Trimble^s  Report  on  Insects  injurious  to  city  trees,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts,  to  be  followed  by  others. 

In  the  Report  of  your  Committee  on  this  subject,  it  is  stated,  three  of  these 
parasite  flies  had  been  long  known.  In  these  investigations  I  have  found  eleven 
varieties,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  wasp  to  others,  such  mere  specks  as  to  re- 
quire the  aid  of  a  glass  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  characteristics  of  the  Ichneumon 
class.  More  or  less  of  these  have  been  found  in  every  part  of  your  city  as  well 
as  in  New  York.  In  a  collection  of  thirty  of  the  worms  in  the  pupa  state  taken 
from  one  tree,  fifteen  had  been  destroyed  by  these  enemies,  and  in  these  fifteen, 
there  were  five  varieties  of  these  parasites.  But  from  no  other  tree  or  section 
of  either  city  have  I  found  the  proportion  of  these  enemies,  or  friends  rather, 
so  great 

At  the  last  meeting  I  spoke  of  one  tree  near  your  public  buildings  as  having  been 
a  subject  of  special  attention ;  that  the  number  of  worms  on  that  tree  in  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  season  was  unusually  great ;  that  two  weeks  later  not  one  could  be 
found  upon  it,  and  that  the  ground  was  almost  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
half-grown  caterpillars. 

The  ch)airman  of  your  committee  had  observed  the  same  thing,  and  supposed  that 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  (a  variety  of  the  Elm)  were  poisonous  to  the  worms.  This 
was  a  very  natural  inference;  but  if  poisonous  this  year,  why  not  other  years? 
And  why  should  the  parent  moth  have  chosen  a  poisonous  tree  to  deposit  her  eggs 
upon? 

In  the  world  of  wonders  in  which  we  live,  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than 
the  instinct  of  insects ;  it  is  almoit  never  at  fault.  You  may  find  small  collections 
of  eggs  upon  the  Ailantus  and  some  other  kinds  of  trees  that  these  worms  do  not 
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prefer  to  feed  upon,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  laying  of  the  ^gs  with 
insects  is  usually  the  last  act  of  life,  and  that  often  they  become  almost  too  feeble 
to  fly ;  in  this  condition  they  may  be  sometimes  carried  by  the  wind,  during 
storms,  to  other  trees  that  would  not  be  their  choice.  But  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  an  instance  where  a  parent  butterfly  has  left  her  progeny  to  the  contingencies 
of  poisonous  food.  My  investigations  were  commenced  too  late  to  ascertain  posi- 
tively that  these  young  worms  had  been  stung  by  parasite  flies ;  but  I  suppose  tbey 
were,  from  the  circumstance  that  I  have  in  many  instances  found  the  larva  of  in- 
sects in  the  bodies  of  these  caterpillars ;  that  they  difler  from  the  eleven  speci- 
mens found  in  the  pupae  in  this  important  particular,  that  when  full  grown,  they 
leave  the  bodies  of  these  dead  caterpillars,  and  pass  into  the  ground,  and  to  all 
appearance  thus  far  will  not  undergo  their  transformation  into  flies  till  next  season. 
Now,  if  this  theory  should  prove  correct,  and  these  flies  multiply  at  the  rate  such 
insects  usually  do,  another  year  they  may  cause  a  greatly  increased  number  of  jour 
young  worms  to  come  to  the  ground  prematurely ;  and  if  you  should  ofier  a 
bounty  on  worms,  this  very  kind  would  be  likely  to  be  brought  ia ;  and  shoold 
they  then  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  destroy  also  the  embryo  parasites  within  them, 
yon  would  And  yourself  about  in  the  predicament  of  the  man  who  killed  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs.     •    •    •    ♦ 

It  may  be  asked,  what  has  all  this  talk  about  Parasite  or  Ichneumon  flies  to  do 
with  the  great  question  in  Brooklyn,  **  What  shall  be  done  with  the  worms!" 

At  one  time,  many  years  ago,  the  whole  civilized  world  was  asking,  "  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  Hessian  fly  V^  And  thus  went  on  for  a  series  of  years,  until 
wheat  was  likely  to  come  up  to  starvation  prices.  But  during  all  this  time  a  little 
Ichneumon  fly  was  mustering  its  forces,  increasing  them  rapidly  every  year,  until 
at  length  in  overwhelming  force  it  pounced  upon  this  destroyer,  and  that  question  | 
has  been  settled  ever  since. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  statement  from  a  western  agricultural  paper,  of  four  differ- 
ent parasites  found  for  the  caterpillar  called  the  Army  worm.  That  strange  insect 
appears  occasionally  as  the  plagues  did  in  Bible  times.  In  the  prophet  Joel  there 
are  several  allusions  to  these  insect  visitations.  Of  one  of  them  it  is  said,  '*  The 
land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness ;  yea,  and  nothing  nhall  escape,^ 

So  with  this  army  worm.  When  a  universal  destruction  seems  impending,  and 
men  begin  to  realize  how  helpless  they  are  to  avert  it,  the  laws  by  which  God  has 
decreed  that  the  insects,  as  well  as  every  other  portion  of  his  creation,  shall  be 
governed  and  controlled,  are  found  to  be  enforced,  and  in  good  time. 

This  parasite  or  Ichneumon  class  of  flies  is  one  of  Au  instrumentalities.  *  *  * 

The  Ichneumon, — ^The  Ichneumon  animal  eats  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  to  some 
extent  controlling  its  numbers. 
i  *       The  cuckoo  in  England  and  the  cow  bunting  in  this  country,  lay  their  e|^  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  the  young  are  nurtured  by  foster  mothers  ;  and  it  is 
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sAtd  these  parasite  intraders  have  the  instinct  to  throw  the  rightful  possessors  out 
of  their  nests.  By  such  a  process  these  foster  parents  would  be  lessened  the  next 
year — a  law  that  would  react  upon  the  parasites  in  the  future ;  and  we  see  that 
none  of  these  birds  become  numerous.  The  ichneumon  insect  is  a  four-winged  fly, 
and  an  immensely  numerous  class,  of  all  sizes  and  exceedingly  irr^ular  and  eccen* 
trie  in  shape.     They  are  the  great  regulators  of  insect  life. 

The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in,  and  the  young  feed  upon,  the  living  bodies  of 
other  insects. 

It  is  the  fatal  enemy  of  many  other  insects ;  flies  in  their  larva  state,  and  even 
the  eggs  of  some  insects,  are  destroyed  by  them,  but  the  caterpillars  are  the  great 
sufferers.  You  may  often  see  feeble  looking  ones,  studded  over  the  back  with 
little  protuberances ;  these  are  the  cocoons  of  the  parasite  grubs  that  have  fed  to 
maturity  upon  the  flesh  of  the  poor  worm,  and  leaving  just  vitality  enough  to  last 
as  long  as  it  is  necessary  for  them  that  they  should  live.  These  little  creatures, 
when  full  grown,  issue  from  the  substance  of  the  poor  caterpillar,  spin  their  cocoons 
and  attach  them  by  silken  eords  to  their  miserable  victims.  (Here  the  Doctor 
showed  a  specimen  with  eighty  cocoons  attached,  and  from  which  he  had  collected 
the  flies.) 

Many  insects  prey  upon  each  other ;  sometimes  diseases  diminish  them ;  birds 
destroy  incredible  numbers ;  toads  eat  them ;  frogs  and  fish  consume  vast  numbers 
of  the  larva  of  the  submarine  varieties ;  but  such  is  the  incredible  rate  of  increase, 
that  many  kinds  would  overrun  us,  but  for  the  wonderful  check  of  this  parasite 
class.  The  newspapers  oflen  report  fearful  fiumbers  of  some  new  insect,  and  fore- 
bode dreadful  consequences.  Such  insects  are  troublesome  for  a  short  time  and 
then  disappear.  Some  observe  a  periodicity,  as  the  Locust,  the  Chaffers,  and 
Ephemera),  but  most  of  them  are  checked  by  the  Ichneumon. 

I  have  seen  the  stems  of  grapes  cut  off  in  great  numbers  by  a  caterpillar,  and  I 
attempted  to  see  what  butterfly  it  would  come  to,  but  I  only  got  large,  fierce  looking 
Ichneumon  flies,  two  from  each. 

Our  pine  forests  are  saved  from  serious  injury,  and  the  lumber  from  damage,  by 
the  friendly  interference  of  an  Ichneumon  insect  that  stings  the  borer,  while  just  under 
the  bark,  during  the  period  of  its  transformation. 

I  once  knew  an  eccentric  person  make  a  calculation,  that  the  undisturbed  increase 
of  a  single  herring  would,  in  twenty  years,  more  than  equal  the  solid  earth,  and  he 
became  nervous  with  the  idea  that  we  were  all  to  become  herrings.  He  forgot  that 
ill  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  enemies  that  prey  upon  these  fish,  besides  ourselves, 
that  the  cachelot  whale  feeds  upon  them,  and  takes  in  2,000  at  a  single  mouthful.  No. 
Nothing  here  is  allowed  to  take  exclusive  possession.  Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  varieties  of  insects,  none  become  extinct,  and  none  are  permitted  to  preponderate 
to  a  dangerous  degree  for  any  length  of  time. 

When  meteors  and  comets  jostle  the  planets  out  of  their  places,  and  the  heav* 
enly  system  becomes  disturbed,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  anticipate  that  God  has 
forgotten  to  regulate  the  insect  world. 
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The  Birds* — ^I  onoe  noticed  a  proposition  to  stock  your  oitj  with  Birds,  in  order  | 
to  rid  you  of  the  worms.    Some  one,  I  think,  reoommended  a  large  importation  I 
of  sparrows.    Few  people  have  either  the  inclination  or  time  to  study  loseetB,  but 
such  ignorance  of  birds  is  amazing.    If  you  had  thonsands  of  Canary  birds  upon 
your  trees  during  the  season  of  the  worms,  and  they  could  get  no  other  food,  they 
would  soon  die ;  and  the  sparrows  are  of  the  same  class,  their  beaks  are  short,  I . 
sharp  and  strong,  formed  for  cutting  off  the  husks  of  seeds,  and  seeds  are  their  chief  '  | 
food.    To  be  sure,  they  will  feed  their  young  on  softer  food,  and  will  take  some  | 
insects ;  but  the  sparrows  would  never  conquer  your  span-worms.  I 

Much  the  largest  portion  of  all  the  birds  are  insectiverous ;  nearly  all  the  sing-  ■ 
ing  birds  of  summer ;  and  they  attend  to  the  caterpillar  business  for  us  in  the 
country ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  having  their  services  in  a  city  like 
this.     Brooklyn  has  grown  faster  than  the  trees.     Had  you  some  large  old  parks,  1 1 
with  lofly  elms  or  willows,  the  Baltimore  Oriole  would  be  a  common  bird;  she  i| 
does  not  object  to  city  life,  provided  she  has  the  proper  trees.    It  is  one  of  our  .1 
most  common  birds  in  Newark,  N.  J.    This  season  I  noticed  they  were  plenty  in  I 
the  Washington  Parade  Ground  in  New  York ;  there,  also,  I  noticed  several 'kinds 
of  the  thirty  or  forty  varieties  of  little  warblers,  and  these  are  among  the  best  of 
the  insectiverous  birds.    Had  you  large  gardens  with  thick  hedge-rows,  and  not  too 
many  cats,  you  would  have  the  cat-bird,  possibly  the  thrush  might  come.  Hud  yotf 
old  apple  orchards  with  hollow  limbs,  the  blue-birds  would  be  here,  and  all  these 
would  enjoy  your  worms  hugely. 

Your  city  might  swarm  with  pigedkis,  but  they  would  not  touch  your  insects; 
they  do  not  even  feed  their  young  upon  them,  as  quails  and  poultry  do.  All  the 
varieties  of  swallows,  including  the  martins,  (and  some  of  these  can  be  domesti. 
cated,)  are  fly-catchers,  and  might  prove  more  injurious  than  useful.  The  king- 
bird,  pewit,  snap  up  immense  numbers  of  flies,  and  some  bugs  and  bees  in  the 
day-time ;  but  the  butterfly  of  your  span-worm  is  a  moth,  and  is  on  the  wing  almost 
exclusively  at  night  The  night  fly-catchers,  as  the  whip-poor-will  and  night-hawks 
have  their  peculiar  habits,  and  seldom  pursue  their  food  in  cities. 

The  wren  you  can  have.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  increases  rapidly ;  bat 
except  while  the  span-worm  is  still  small,  or  during  the  few  days  that  the  moths 
are  in  existence,  it  can  not  accomplish  much ;  its  capacity  is  too  small,  and  I  sus- 
pect its  taste  is  too  delicate  for  food  so  gross. 

But  still  I  would  advise  you  to  put  up  wren-houses  all  over  the  city ;  indepen- 
dent of  its  usefulness,  it  is  an  amusing  little  pet.  I  have  watched  one  this  sea- 
son with  unusual  interest.  When  it  first  came  on,  it  found  its  house  occupied  by  a 
pair  of  blue-birds ;  but  it  is  a  pugnacious  little  fellow,  and  soon  turned  them  out; 
then  their  nest  was  carried  out  also.  In  a  few  days  the  pair  entered  upon  the  great 
work  of  building  their  nest,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of  little  sticks  they 
will  carry  in  before  it  is  finished.  Give  your  wrens  good  sized  houses,  and  let  the 
doorway  be  a  good  large  augur-hole,  as  they  are  sometimes  much  annoyed  by  the 
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labor  of  turning  and  twisting  the  sticks  to  get  them  in  endways.  I  had  a  qaanttty 
of  brushwood  carried  into  the  garden  early  in  the  spring,  to  sUck  peas  with ;  and 
you  should  have  seen  how  the  wrens  were  delighted  with  it ;  there  they  chattered 
and  worked  at  the  twigs  for  many  days. 

At  first  they  were  annoyed  by  the  cats,  but  they  soon  found  they  were  perfectly 
safe  in  that  brush-heap.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  a  cat  make  a  spring,  but  it  was 
always  unsuccessful ;  the  little  bird  would  hop  aside,  and  as  if  to  express  contempt, 
would  cock  its  little  tail  up  straighter  than  usual,  reminding  you  of  Washington 
Irving's  little  dog,  so  proud  that  he  twisted  his  tail  so  tight  that  he  could  not  keep 
his  hind  feet  upon  the  ground. 

The  subject  of  the  protection  and  uses  of  birds  is  attracting  much  attention. 

As  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  animated  nature,  we  should  be  careful  how 
we  interfere ;  by  destroying  birds  that  seem  to  be  destructive  to  our  <;rop8,  we 
might  break  the  harmony  of  that  chain,  and  thus  give  a  preponderance  to  worse 
enemies. 

But  it  is  with  birds,  as  with  ourselves  and  all  the  rest  of  animated  creation.  Life 
is  a  question  of  food.  Suppose  you  had  birds  enough  to  destroy,  or  even  hold  in 
check,  this  worm  pest;  as  a  food,  it  would  only  last  through  the  month  of  June  and 
a  few  days  in  July,  and  then  where  would  this  great  army  of  birds,  now  increased 
by  their  broods  having  come  to  maturity,  be  fed  during  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer.   Remember  they  are  insectiverous,  and  could  not  be  subsisted  upon  grain. 

Birds  can  only  be  used  as  an  adjunct,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  in  this  warfare. 


FRUIT  GROWER'S  SOCIETY  OF  WESTERN  YORK. 
(Concluded /rem  page  292.) 
TUX   WHITK   ORUD. 

Question,  —The  White  Grub  ?  What  are  its  habits  1  What  are  the  most  effect- 
ual means  for  its  destruction  1 

L.  B.  Langworthy. — ^The  white  grub  is  the  larva  of  the  May-bug.  It  is  four 
years  in  completing  its  growth — is  most  destructive  in  its  third  year.  He  thinks 
it  impossible  to  destroy  it,  except  to  dig  it  up  and  kill  it.  It  is  particularly  de- 
structive to  strawberries. 

Geo.  Ellwanger  had  always  found  white  grubs  to  be  plenty  in  grounds  manured 
by  night  soil — would  never  use  it  until  composted  three  or  four  years. 

E.  W.  Herendeen  had  tried  clear  salt  to  kill  the  grubs,  without  success. 

SALT  FOR  QUINCK  8T00K8. 

Question, — Has  the  use  of  Salt  been  found  to  be  beneficial  to  Quince  stocks, 
or  to  Plum  trees? 

Geo.  Ellwanger  had  applied  salt  to  pear  and  plum  trees,  and  found  it  produced 
a  wonderful  effect ;  would  apply  six  or  eight  barrels  to  the  acre — would  use  as 
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much  as  a  peck  for  a  large  tree,  as  large  as  a  large  apple  tree.  Uses  it  in  Feb- 
ruary.    Puts  enough  on  to  make  the  ground  white. 

C.  Downing  thought  salt  good  for  all  vegetation,  but  it  would  do  no  good  to 
kill  insects. 

W.  P.  Townsend  had  used  salt  for  many  years  with  the  best  results,  for  quince 
trees. 

Dr.  Sylvester  said  there  was  a  limit  to  the  use  of  salt — it  must  not  be  used  in 
excessive  quantities. 

NSW   BTBAWBSRRIXS. 

Question, — What  new  varieties  of  the  strawberry  have  been  found  to  promise 
well  in  the  experience  of  this  Society  ? 

Dr.  Sylvester  thought  Frost's  Fillmore  a  valuable  new  sort.  He  thought  the 
crop  a  full  average  of  other  sorts.  Cutter's  Seedling  be  considered  a  valuable 
sort  also.  In  Boston  it  was  highly  prized.  The  Austin  Seedling  too  soft  for  car- 
rying well. 

THB  BXHIBITION   OF   FRUITS. 

The  Committee  on  Fruit  made  the  following  report: 

Cherries — One  collection,  two  varieties,  viz. :  May  Duke  and  Crov.  Wood,  from 
E.  Ware  Sylvester,  Lyons. 

Strawberries — Collection,  15  varieties,  comprising  among  others  Triomphe  de 
Gand,  Hovey,  Fillmore,  Austin  Seedling,  Jenny  Lind,  Peabody,  Downer's  Prolific, 
and  Cutter's  Seedling,  from  E.  Ware  Sylvester,  Lyons. 

A  new  seedling,  of  very  dark  color,  rich  flavor,  and  good  size,  promising  well, 
from  J.  A.  Pain,  Clyde. 

Collection  of  six  varieties,  comprising  Wilson,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Trollope's 
VicU)ria,  and  others,  from  Wm.  Webster,  of  Rochester. 

A  new  pistillate  seedling,  called  Russell's  Great  Prolific,  originated  by  H.  Rus- 
sell, of  Seneca  Falls,  in  1856,  very  large,  4f  inches  in  circumference,  color  bright 
red,  flavor  very  good,  flesh  rather  firm,  juicy,  and  rich;  appears  to  be  very  pro- 
ductive, and  promises  to  be  valuable.     Exhibited  by  Geo.  Clapp,  of  Auburn. 

Three  baskets  containing  very  fine  samples  of  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Wilson,  and 
Hooker,  and  one  basket  Early  Purple  Giiigne  Cherry,  from  Joseph  Harris, 
Rochester. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  a  seedling  strawberry,  which  in  size,  form, 
and  flavor,  is  something  like  the  Triomphe  de  Gand. 

The  foliowirtg  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  as  delegates  from  the  Society, 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  to  be  held  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  the  17th  and  18  th  of  September  next:  Joseph  Frost,  of  Rochester; 
W.  P.  Townsend,  of  Lockport;  E.  W.  Sylvester,  of  Lyons;  S.  N.  Hollins,  of 
Syracuse  ;  T.  C.  Maxwell,  of  Geneva  ;  E.  Moody,  Lockport. 

The  following  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held  on  the  30th  of  September  next:  E.  Moody, 
of  Lockport ;  H.  L.  Langworthy,  of  Rochester ;  S.  B.  Gavitt,  of  Lyons. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Rochester  on  the  first  day  of  the 
State  Fair  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society. 


For  Index,  See  next  Fage. 


fftRAWSBBSCT 


$1  i>er  100, 

$7  per  lOOa 

La  Ck>iiBta]ite,  TroUope's  Victoria,  YioomteBM 
Uericarte  de  Theory*  Houietir  de  Belgiqae^  Wfleon's 
Albany,  Cutter's  Seedling,  Austin  Seedling. 

Addrea 


Bept  4b  Oct 


PARSONS   &LCO., 

Flushing,  K   Y. 


DELAWARFi 
GRAPE    VINES 

AT  TEN  I  CENTS. 

Ist  quality,  $25  per   100;    $200  per  1000. 
8d  quaUty,  %Vi  per  100;    $100  per  1000. 

Tliese  Yiaes  are  gn>WA  front  single  ^^  lAder  ^se, 
and  are  one  year  old.  Nearly  three  acres  of  Vineyard 
were  planted  the  last  spring,  with  those  of  the  second 
qiiality^and  tHei^^VmirtfLilt  ^aw%  can  be  shown  to 
any  applicant. 

Other  Foreign  and  Native  Grapes  i^  quantity.  Ad- 
dnep 

FABSONS  &  CO., 
Sept  A  Oct  ftnnMng,  JT.  IT. 


Sot  and  Cold  Graperies,.  Orohard  Housea,  Oonaetvatoriefs 

iEXC   ETC 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  Plans,  Working  Drawings,  and  Superintendence  of  all  Classes  of  Horticultural 
Structures,  embracing  the  most  approred  forms  for  growing,  for  economy,  and  for  architectural  beauty,  witiii 
reliable  estimates  of  tii&  cost  at  rates  at  which  we  w3l  contract  for  ^  fSkithful  ezaootion  of  the  work. 

PETER  B.  MEAD,  &E0.  E.  WOODWARD,  F.  W.  WOODWARD, 

AJaC«rrB3CrrS   -AJTD    ECORTIOXJIjTXJKieTB, 
37  PARK  BOW.  KBW  TOBK. 


€A^H  ADTERTI8INO  TERIII8. 

Xxir  Gbmtb  per  line  in  eolmiMi  for  each  and  ererr  insertion,  for  less  than  one  Tear. 

Any  regular  epace,  per  amium  onlj,  with  privilege  of  changing  monthly,  EtoHT  Cests  per  Ihte  In  column. 

Any  regular  space,  per  aonnm  only,  matter  to  remain  unaltered.  Six  Csirra  per  line  fai  column. 

POKEEPSIE  SMAT.T.  FRUIT  NURSERY. 


TriaH^ph^  d€  Oot^  Mtrav^Hny. 


We  offer  for  sale  BXROITO  and  OBMrUINB  IPXtAJRTB  of  thie 
jaaay  celebrated  yaiiety,  ai  60  cento  p^r  ddsen;  $1  50 per  IW:  $10 
per  ItMX). 

AlBo,over  100  other  yarieties,  JBnongwhieh  are  aU  tiie^OBOICE 
VBS^  'FORBION  VARXBCTB,  now  attracting  so  much  attention. 
Also,  all  the  choicest  varieties  of  RASPBEBRDSSb  CURRAMTB, 
GOOOBBIBBRIBB,  BIiACKBBRRZBB,  and  ORAPBS.  For 
furthe*  d^aeripdon,  pee  our  advertisement  in  the  Auguat  nupiber  of 
HORTTCfOIiTUKIST;  and  o»ur  Oaftaloguee  and  Price  List  to  all  appU- 
canta. 

E.  &  Ct.  IWABSHATiTii 


Hwtmitlwia  Maartitimg  JShaet.'^^jffmita',  1882. 


100,000  OONQORD  LAYERS,  Stnm^  Vinea 

100,000  CONCORD  CUTTZNOS,  GOOD  ROOTa 

:mOfm>  Din^lWjaUS,  ^fr^nnf  tem  Jbe  ib^le  ^  Mid  kwid  Udcet  fi^m  Woriginfhrinea  ia  Bnoteioi 

County,  N.  J.    They 'are  of  superior  quality. "  *"        '       -  *         -  /.-         J.-.-       *. 

Peicm  tkrt  Low.    Uberal  indncements  offered  to  Agents  and  the  Trade. 

Send  for  WJldoeato  o^  DeaoiptiTe  Catalogue  of  rinei.    Enclose  stamp. 

Address  WiUMJA  l^ffTTy.  «»d  SOD, 

Sep.,  Oct.  <fc  STov.  BRIDGBPORT,  €X>liH. 

mtiiim  THIS  MM  tmm 

.AT 

OLD  CASTLE   NURSERIES. 

ATTENTION  is  asked  to  oxtr  extensive  assortment  of  Evergreens  and  DeddnoosTrMs  and  Shndia^  iadef^' 
HORSE  CHBBTNUTSk  MAPIiES,  LtNDBRS,  MOUHTAXN  ABB^  IbABX^ 

WnJiOW,  ELBffi^  AUnaUib,  SPIRiBAB  DBunoAa 

PUHPZJS  JPEXNaB.  UtaACS,  WBXEVI  FSHf W 

*  AS,80, 

AMEEUCJUSf  Mm  gTRTIRTAN  ARBOR  YTTm,  JUKZPBRS.  3PIBBB,  NOR^W^AY  SFRXTCE 

etc.,  with  a  fine  collection  of  the  newer  species,  to  which  we  solicit  the  special  notice  of  pnrehaaera. 
Prices  low  by  the  quantity. 
S«ndte<;;«Mf>i9n^^^il^<l«*^><»'  •    •   ^  ^      ' 

GIVE    US    A    CALL;- 


Bqi.  AOet. 


T.  C.  Kjfaacwell  &  Bro.^B,  Oemeva. 
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The  UBiefl  Steam  &  Water. 
M£ATINC    COMPANY, 


FOB 

Wanning  and  Ventilating 

PBiyATB.jetESIl)E;SCE8,  .. 

STORES,  CHUBCHS8,    ' 

SCHOOL  H0V8X8,  HOBFITALS, 

PUBLIC  BUILDIiroS, 

ai^EBV-EOnSES,. 

eEAPBBIBS,£IC., 

Under  Letters  Patent  of  the  TInited  States 
for  "Warming  and  Ventilating. 

Tlie  entire  apparatus  ia  sitiHiied'fh  the  baseroent,  and  the 
air  received  in  tlie  apparatus  to  be  warmed  through  registers. 

The  heat  o/ this  apparatus  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
warming  of  Green-houses  and  Conservatories. 

a  B.  ]QIXSR*S  BArtiooltoral  Agency^  684  Broadway^  Hew  York, 
is  excluaiyely  wacmed  with  this  apparatus,  and  shows  an 
innumerable  variety  of  the  most  clioice  plants  flourishing 
under  tlie  genial  warmth  of  GOLt^d  ttitlON  HEATER. ' 

This  applkratus,  from  its  peculiar  constni^ion,  is  the  only 
one  thiiO  *t^art&s  without  vitiating   the  airr  . 

The  'Union  Boiler  is  tested  to  b^r  ftoy  a<^oupt  of  i^essure 
r^ttired  to  the   square   inch,  though   one  pound  .pressure  is 
all  that,  is  ^ver  used,  and  from  its  peculiar  construction  renders 
this.  Heater  superior  to  all  others  In  point  of  safety. 
It  cannot  be  injured  from  the  efffect' of  steam,  hut  if  aecideots  should  otherwise  occur,  the  apparatus 
D«ed  pot  be  stopped  to  repair  injury. 

Pamphlets  o^iltiKiBiiig  foU  <dfl«»ripiioii8  oC.thia  Heatef  furnished  at  the  tfain  Office  of  the  Ck>mpany, 

No.  634.  Broadway,  New  York-    . 

THOMAS  F.  BBnySMATMBy  SMreUry. 


BEFKBElsrOES. 


TnoMAS  Bkooks,  IIS  Remseii  St,  Borb^lm. 

W.  K.  Bbown,  M.  D.,  78  Montegu«  Si,  BrooUyn. 

Gio.  B.  ABfiasB»,d8  Copcor^  SUrBr9oklyn. 

Gao.  C.  BisuKTi'  Editor  of  Brool^lyn  Daily  Times. 

PcBWO  School,  No.  11,  Washington  A^..  Brooklyn. 

Edmcvd  Blcht,  cor.  Burling  Snp  A'  ProtJt'St.,   ' 

KewYorV.' 
Mr.  Pabo,  64  Beavef  St.  ft  88  Henry Sf.,  BrookTyv. 
Rmbmd  W4BfV,  1  WeatTl6lb-i^^  ISw  Vork. 


Mr.  FiansH,  81  Second  Place,  Brooklyn,  aild  84 

Wftll  St,  Kew  York. 
John  G.  Parkbr,  Bergen,  K  J. 
A.  y.  ^rotrr,  118  Jfadiioa  At^biw,  HeW  Yo^. 
Dr.  Parmlx  4k  8oi»,  1  Bond  St 
Geo.  a.  Hott,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 
E.  W.  Clark,  Banker,  Philadelphia. 
j;£jimrimi>  jbin9ER».Pi|Hitd«^ 
Ellistow  Perot,  Pliiladelphlal 


E.  G.  lLuM0y;  of  X:Am6fr,  Goonaow  ik  Co.»  Beeknoan  St,  New  York. 


HwticuUuTUt  Adwrtuing  SS^eet.—Sqp4mh$t^  1862. 


PINE    TREES 


AT  IjOw  ipraciw. 


We  Ufite  theaitanOoii  of  ^  irfao  nuy  be  U  vant  of 
Trees,  either  iiflerge  or  email  qnentitiee,  to  the  ennexed 
prioee,  they  being  lower  than  any  other  Knrsery  in  the 
U.  8.  lor  good  stock. 

Our  Stock  eri:ieees  lor  FaU  and  Sprii^  U  Mry  lorg^, 
and  in  quality  »ery  fiiu.  Fanners,  etc,  being  remote 
from  Nurseries,  by  dabbing,  wiH  be  supplied  at  our 
wholesale  rates.  Liberal  arrangements  will  be  made 
with  partiea  wishing  ,to  take  onkn  for  treea.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.    Send  for  Catalogue. 


PRICES. 

Arru  Tekb>  5  to  8  It,  large  stock  and  fine,  $46  per  1000 

«          ««      4  ••  6 "                                    20  *'  1000 

Stand.  Pear,  6  to  8  ft,  extra  size  3,  years,  250  *'  1000 

«    4  •*  6  "  No.  1,                        200  "  1000 

No.  2,                        100  "  1000 

Dwarf     "    extra  sixe,  S  years,                  200  "  1000 

•'    No.  1,                                     ISO  "  1000 

"    No.  2,                                        60  "  1000 

Stand.  Cherry.  5  to  8  ft,  a  Tery  extra  article,  «0  "  1000 

Dwarf     "        very  fine,                              *10  *  1000 

Peach,  No,  1,                                               80  "  1000 

«      No.  %,                                                 25  "  1000 

Plum,  on  Plum  Stocks,  6  to  7  ft,  stocky,    200  "  1000 

«      "    «            "      4  to  5  lib                  100  "  1000 

•*      "    "            •*      1  year  from  bud,    100  «  IQOO 

Our  success  in  raising  Flam  Treee  bat  hiduofd  tm  to 
go  largely  into  their  eultiyation,  and  we  now  hftye  a 
besvy  atoek  of  thom*  Aflt  ift  qoaUlgr  we  Ml4t^  we  net 
surpassed  In  the  State. 

Hornet  Raspberry,  76  cents  per  dosen,  $6  per  100. 

Of  this  new  and  most  excellent  berfy  wehsYe  a  bfge 
and  fine  stock. 

For  price  of  Apple  Seedlings,  Plum  Stocks,  Quince 
Stocks,  Anger  and  Oraage  i^aee  Stoeka,  Norway 
Spruce,  Arbor  Vit«,  etc.,  aee  Catalogue. 

H.  Southwiok  &  Son, 

Sep.  Daasvllle,  Uv.  Co.,  H.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  GRAPE  VINES 

PALL  OP   1862. 
WIL  BEIttHT,  Logu   Simery,  FhOi.. 

effers  lor  the  FaU  of  1862,  a  fine  stock  bt  GniR  Ycu, 
for  fruiting  in  pola,  and  planting  in  Tinenes,  oonfr^ 
ingall  the  leading  old  Tarietles,  And  many  new  aec 
in  tMKt  all  the  kinds  worth  gwwing,  nfc  unaaoaDy  k?* 
rates    1,  2,  8,  and  4  years  old. 

Among  t^e  stock,  are  the  faQowing  apeianlly  fine  «: 
desiraUe  kinds : 

BLACK  HAMBDRQB, 

QOUSBir  HAMBUROaBE, 

IfDBCAT  KAXBURaa,t 

BOWOOD  M0BCAT, 

MTUBCAT  OP  AUSA2n>RlA. 

WJUm  FKOBUCUrAC, 

QiOSZLT  FRUNTXOVAC, 

CAimOir  HAJUi  MUSCAT, 

BLACK  PKINCfi, 

FROOMOBB  8T.  FBXBR'S, 
WHXXB  mcB, 
BLAOWT  ^BRRARO, 

MUSCAT  MuacADims, 

BARBAHOBBA, 

WBITB9TR2AH, 

LADT  DOWRBB*  BBBDUZro,  md   w 

hundred  other  Tsrietftaa. 

LOW   PRICE. 
One  year  old  Vines,  25  cents  to  60  cents  eadt 
Two,  thre^  and  four  y^ar  old  Yinea,  beet  qoslity  f^' 

firuiting  in  p<yts,  or  planting  in  Tin^te,  $1.60;  sswai 

quality,  (same  age,)  $1.26. 
Qood  two  year  old  Vines  for  frnltiBg  ia  poll,  or 

planting  in  vineries,  $1 ;  second  q[Dalit^75  eenti 

The  abore  is  a  reduction  of  60  per  cent,  from  ham 
prices,  and  the  sacrifice  is  made  to  suit  the  fima. 

Of*  A  discount  of  10  per  cent  wUI  be  made  firisa 
the  abofre  prices,  for  cash  orders  of  $10a 

NEW  ENaUSH  QAAFES. 

W.  BuGlvr  has  imported  and  propagated  a  linHrd 
stock  of  the  three  best  New  Kngliah  Grapes,  vkir^ 
haye  received  the  highest  oonunendatioDa  of  the  LosdoB 
Horticultural  Sode^,  via. : 

XNaRAMB  HARDT  PROLIFIC  M08CAT 
A  fine  new,  hardy,  blade  Muscat  On^e,  adoiinbi. 
adapted  to  cold  gn^)eriea. 

MUSCAT  TROVERON^White  Grape,  vii 
Muscat  flaror,  bunches  larger  than  tiie  Syrian. 

QROB  OOLMAN,  very  late,  immense  baadv^ 
fiavor  equal  to  Barbsaroaia. 

PRICES   OF  NEW  VIMCS. 

Innam's  Bardy  Prolifio  Muscat^  $4;  Maaoai  Trovr-a 
|8;OrosOolraan,$S. 

The  above  are  grown  in  10  and  11  imeb  pola.  cis« 
9to4foetloBg.  Addieas 

WX.  BUGHT,  B«  128,  Phfladalpliit,  H 

Sep.,  Oct  k  Mot. 
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WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY^S 


liif  §gM^  1011 


Fig.  1  Fig.  2. 

AND    IMPROVED 


Fig.  8 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Bnildinga,  Private  Dwellings, 

Oreen-honfies,  Oraperies,  Porcing  Piti,  Drying  Kooms,  eta, 

and  for  Heating  Water  for  Baths, 

117  PRINCE  STREET,  BETWEEN  OREEN  AND  WOO0TBR,  NEW  TORK 

The  subBcribers  most  reepectfully  call  the  Attastion  of  Garden  en, 'Florhls,  Nanerymen,  add 
the  public  in  general,  to  their  iM'Tand  improTed  Boilers  for  the  above  purpoiet,  for  "whioh 
Letters  Patent  hare  been  granted. 

After  a  thorough  test  of  this  Boiler  during  the  paat  three  seaioB^  we  mm  with  oosfidenee  re- 
commend  it  as  being  the  most  efficient  and  most  economical  Boiler  now  in  use. 

Tig.  1  is  an  ontdde  view.  Rg.  2  is  a  vertical  seetlon  through  the  centre.  It  will  be  seen  by 
TefeiTiog  to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that  the  Boiler  is  composed  of  two  domes,  filled  with  water,  one 
within  ttie  other,  and  the  heat  Pf  M^i>g  between  them.  The  section,  Fig.  8,  is  intended  for  bum- 
isg  wood  or  bituminoua  coal  The  interior  of  this  Boiler  is  comppsed  qf  a  series  of  flat  water 
clHMnbers,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  heat  from  the  fire  strilces  upon  the  whole  interior 
surface  ef  the  Boiler. 

These  Boilers  present  almost  double  the  amount  of  heating  surface  to  the  fire,  in  proportion 
to  their  grate,  over  any  other  Boiler  yet  made  for  the  purpose. 

KoMTmiB,  Salslgk,  liLC.         . ./  Oeqrge  Pomqt>y,  If sdlMn,  N.  J. 

a,         •»  Fl«Skili\.  Y. 


W.  C.  strong 

Jobn  BiuTQwa,         *^  FlaEkill, 

W.T.|kB.8Brtth,   -    -    .6««if^».T. 
Xmidret^  "•  llgsAam  Point,  N.Y. 

Hsecerty  A  Kettel,  **  Poagbkeepsie,  N.  T. 

wmm  CborltoD,  Srew  Bvighton,  8.  L 
Hon.  wm.  Bpragoe,  Proviesnoe,  B.  L 
Hon.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  Kewport,  B.  L 
Hon.  Alfr«d  Wells,  Ithaoa,  N.  Y. 
W.  B.  Dans,  Esq.,  Sngle        '  "" 
&Cansra,£ 
HP.  Bush,] 

eeo.  W.  Pisttt  EiMi.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wm.  etsj,  Jr., 


t.  Dans,  Esq.,  Snglewood,  N.  J. 

msro.  Esq.,  No.  4  Bowling  Qreea,  Nl  T.  City. 

.  Bush,  Esq.,  Boffiilo,  N.  T. 


Oeorge  Pomeroy,  If  sdisoi 

£.  £.  Ifsroj,  Esq.,  li.  D.^Onan,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Holler,  Esq.,  Ko.  6  WestSoth  St,  N.  Y. 

H<|rooe  Green,  Siq.,  M.  B.,  Biog  Siasi  S.  T. 

Henrv  Tsn  NostraDd,  Esq.  Bergen  HUL  N.  J. 

P.  H.  Woloott,  SseJUtoiis.  L.1. 

B.  Douglass,  Esq^  Fort  Washington,  N.  Y. 

John  T.  Bfartln,  £sq.^Brookl7n,  L.  1 

H.  H.  Beames,  fisq.,  WlUiamsborgh,  L.  I. 

D.  V.  Msaloe,  Ssq.,<)Beens,  L.  I. 

Alfred  Wagstaff  Esq..  Babvlon,  L.  I. 

George  Gordon,  Esq.,  Newbnrf  h,  K.  Y. 

Jose^i  Rowland,  Esq.,  Hatteswan,  N.  Y. 

Preston  H.  Hodges,  £«•     "       -    -  - 


W.  H.  Maej,  Esq.,  Pres. 


>q^  Stamford,  Conn. 

w  Leather  Hsnofers  Bank,  N.  y  ^ 


WEATHERED  A  CHERETOY,  117  Prinee  St.  betwen Greta  and  Wooeler  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


JBortieuUuriit  Advertuing  SheeL— September,  18<8. 


BULBOUS 
FLOWER    ROOTS. 

H.  A.  IfflBBB, 

SEEDSMJIK.  AUD  f  LOmSTr 

827  Ckestnut  St.,  Philadelphia^ 

Hu  received,  per  steamer,  a  portion  of  his  annnal 
importatioii  of  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots ;  coonsting  of 
Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  JonqulUs, 
Narcissus,  Snow  Drops,  Ranunculus,  Anemones,  Crown- 
Imperials,  Ac.  They  have  been  selected  from  one  of  the 
best  collections  in  Haarlem,  ore  all  first  class  bulbs, 
and  will  be  sold  at  moderate  prioes.  A  liberal  dbKoont 
to  the  trade.    Catalogues  forwarded  to  all  applicants 


Fruit  and  Ornamental 


CARBIAOE  PAID  TO  BOSTOX  OR  T^JSW  TORK. 


TREES  and  PLANTS 

At  Low  Prices. 

'  B.  M.  Watson's  Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogues, 
with  tha  lovMt  rates,  for  a  large  stock  «l  all  the  most 
desirable  Fruit  aiid  Flowering  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Plants,  ErcrCTeens,  Rosea,  Grapes,  Small  Frdts,  drc, 
will  be  sent  oy  mail,  on  application. 

600,000  Strong,  two  year  Apple  and  other  stocks, 
and  young  Oftiaraehtal  stuff  atd  £Ycrgreen«  for 
Nurserjrtneo. 

B.  M.  WAISOSi 

Old  Colonr-  Ifuwerie*. 


TRUE 

Delaware  Grape  Vines, 

For  aal«  by  the  dosao/  kuttdred,  or  thousand— itiong, 
well-rooted  DeUware  Grape  Vlnea  firom  single  ayaa. 


DWARF  PBAR  TRBB8,  very  stt^ng  and  Tigorous. 
PBACH  TREBSv  very  yigorous  and  fine. 
CHERR7  CURRANTS,  fine  plants. 
TRIOMPHB     DE     QAND     8TRAWBBBR7 

PIiAIVTB. 

Orders  or  con*esponde»oe  respdotfolly  eoKcited. 

DescriptiTs  and  Priced  Catalogues  mailed  on  applica- 
tion. 

We  guarantee  every  plant  we  send '  out  as  being  the 
true  Tariety — ^true  to  name. 
Address 

rBETOVrANiA  BE03SEB,. 
Baveaswoody  1a.  I., 

or         JOHN  VAIVDERBILT, 

Seed  Storey  9S.  Fulton  St., 

Sep.  NEW  TORK  CITY. 


EIiLWAlTOEa  &  B  ARHT 

Beg  leave  to  announce  that  their  stodE  of  5a»^ 

articles  for  the  ensuing  Fall  Trade,  embraeiii^  er^r 
thing  desirable^  new  or  old,  in  both 

Fruits  and  Ornamental  Departments. 

is  quite  equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  sot 
erer  before  oIKared  by  them,  and  they  solicit 
PLANTERS, 

NURSERYMEN,  AND 

DEALERS 
to  eicaiaiiia  theix  Gatalogne,  wMch  giTos  details  of  tk 
ftock  aftd  pricei. 

Tbeit«OfW  Wliol«ealeCatalogae4orthe  8e«aoi<j^ 
issued,  and  wUI  be  sent  gratia  to  all  who  applj.  s^i 
Inclose  one  stamp. 

ELLWANGER  A  BAIKT, 

.  MOUNT   HOPE    NURSERIES. 

B*pt  BoAmUr,  X  T 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINEa 
The  snbeoriber  has  19,000  two  ymrtM  Coocord 
Orapea  Vines,  for  sale,  for  Vineyard  or  othor  parpo««& 
at  yery  low  ratas,  and  a  cradii  of  thi«ft  to  tmth* 
months  flirea.  Foil  partindam  giToa  oo  applios^s 
to  T.  &  M]JK>&» 

Bept.  A  Oet  Oimton,  Oiwidte  Ca.,  X.  >' 


CHOICE    GRAPES 

AND 

SKAUi  FBurrs. 

FROST  df  Co.,  Propri€ftflre  of  ti)e  60rffiSE  VAl. 
LEY  NURStolKS,  ROCHESTEE.  K.  Y.,  offer  far 
sale  an  immense  quantity  of  choice  aorta  of  Small  - 
Fmit^etc. 

Their  stock  of  the  new  ewts  U  K ATtVB  GRAPE? 
1  and  2  years  old,  Delaware,  Diana,  Concord,  Cv3> 
hoga,  Hartford  Prolific,  Rebecca^  etc,  ia  tbtt  large,  tz^ 
and  wtill  rrown.  Am  weU  oa  VOKBl^  90KT> 
Also  CtJRRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES,  STRAV 
BERRIES,  RASPBERRIES.  BLACKBERRIES  ^^ 

Plants  furnished  in  large  and  small  quantities  at  U^ 
Prices. 

Deseriptiye  and  Priced  Gatalogooi  fnraidied  on  a^ 
cation.  » 


JSTortioulhmsi  Admrimn^  JSyxt^-^S^ptml^^  1862. 


Tlie  Two  Best  Strawbenies  iik  Gidtirathm, 

AND 

P  Price«  $1.60  per  100 ;  $10  per  1000 ;  $26  pe^  ■3000; 
$35  per  6000;  $80per  10,000. 

Besides  a  large  aaaorfement  of  other  eh<^ee  varieties. 
Catalogae6  sent  free. 

Also  for  saliB,  in  large  or  small  ^fumtitteft,  and-  at 
reasonable  prices,  a  large  assortment  of  general  Nursery 
stocks,  snch  as 

PSAR  TBBBa 
CUKURT  'IVUIBB. 

ctmRAirra 

STRA^VTBERHIBS. 

HABPBERRIES. 

1d3:iACB:BEKEUBS. 

GKX>8EBERRIEa 

BARDT  HBRBACllOtJS  PIiANTB. 

BUDDINQ  PLANTa 

JAPAN  UUBa 

R08BS— - 

REMONTANT. 

aOtTRBODEl. 

PRATRTR 

Mosa 

NOnSBTTB. 
TEA. 

And  sH  the  best  Climbeis. 
J30WNINGKS  MULBERRT. 
ORNAMBRTAL  TRBBS. 
ZIVBRQRBBN  TRBBS  AITD  BHRXTBa 
DECIDUOUS  SHRUBa 

aitADiOLua 

HAMrr  dARHATXONa 

CHRYSANTEDQMUMS. 

T>ASL1AB. 

DAPHNE  CNEORUM. 

TRBB  ROHiyTXAa 

SARDT  NATIVE  ORAPEa— 

CELA'W'AflH. 

DIANA. 

ANNA. 

AtiTiHWxi  fitTBRXD. 

CUTAHOGA. 

HARTFORD  PROZJFC, 
And  fifty  other  raiiettes. 

Climbing  PlantB  of  eyery  desirable  yariel J.  Set'eral 
Tarietiea  of  Bignonias,  Wistarias,  Clematis,  Amphelo- 
ptts  IxnlceM  Caiystegia,  Dtoscopsa,  «te. 

ANDHEW  S.  FUTiTiTTR, 
Sep.  ^         BROOtLLJrjr^  JT.  IT. 


T.  DEIilOT  &  C0.9 

-A.t  IRycier'B  nSTurBerieB, 

.  i  SINO'fiilNO,  N.  Y.. 

Give  exdnsiTS  attention  to  the  propagation  of  choice 
varieties  of  tha  Grape,  They  off^  Natiye  and  Foreign 
Vines  of  the  best  quality  grown  under  glass  at  from 
20  cents  to  $1.50  each,  according  to  the  number  and 
variety  ordered. 

These  Vines  are  of  superior  excellence,  thoroughly 
ripened  in  wood  and  roots,  and  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
name  and  quality. 

Catalogues  fhmished.  Sep.  A  Oct. 


TRIOMPBE  HE   GAND 


This  unrivalled  variety  has  fully  sustained  its  repu- 
tatiOD  ik«  pMssnt  season.  Oar  stock  of  plants.ia  un- 
equalled anywhere.    Send  for  a  Circular. 

J.  ttlVOX  Bout  15ff,  Pittsburir,  Pa. 

Sep.  

Iiiliiixn  Iiancifoliiixn  Rubnuiii  Rose- 
WBL,  and  Album. 

10,000  extra  fine  Bulbs  of  the  above  three  splendid 
varieties  of  JAPAN  ULT,  for  sale  at  the  following 

600  or  over  at  18  dentl  each;  Stf't^  OS!  at  20  cents  each. 

100  to  600  at  18  cents  each.     12  to  26  at  26  cents  each. 

60  to  100  at  18  cents  each.    Less  than  12,  SV^c.  each. 

Also,  the  following  new  aiid  rare  varieties  tmsiApassed 
ak  a  set  for  disthMtness,  novdty,  and  exo^ence: 

MSLPOMBNE— crimson,  with  darir  spots,  the  best 
for  depth  of  color  yet  produced.    Prise  $2  sadi. 

MONSTROSUM  RUBBUH  t- red,  spetted,  $1  60 
each. 

ROSEUM— rose,  spotted,  $1  60  each. 
AXBUM~white,$l  60  ea<di. 

PUNCTATUM  — (true^  clear  white,  dslkate  rose 
spot,  $1  each.    The  set  of  five  for  $1. 

LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM— long  flowered  white, 
$1  60  per  dozen. 

Orange  or  Firs  Lily— oiimge  and  red  spotted.  $1  60 
per  dozen. 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  put  np  in  any  proportion 
required.  Tenni.eash.  £z«h«nges  respetmlly  declin- 
ed, "nme  of  lifting,  from  1st  of  October  to  16th  of  April. 

OHRISTOFHER  BBILIi, 


BortietiUurid  Adnerlmng  Shtt—Sgotember,  1892. 


BftOOSLTV 

HOETICULTUKAL    SOCIETY. 

MUguiar  JVrll  Ml^thibiHon 

1  Of  this  Society  wiD  be  held  in  the 

ACADEMY    OF  MUSIC, 
Brooklyn. 

The  flta;^  and  parqaette  wiU  be  floored  oyer,  glrhig 
ample  apaoe,  afad  one  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  coiintry 
for  a  display  of  this  kind.    On  Toeeday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  2Sd,  24th,  25th  of  September,  1862. 
FOB    ALL 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  PLANTS, 

FRUITS  AKD  FLOWERS,  Ac, 
LIBERAL    PREMIUMS    WILL  BE    AWARDED. 

All  friendly  to  the  Society  are  respectfully  solicited 
to  exhibit.  Those  desirous  of  exhibiting  or  competing, 
and  luive  not  received  the  Sofaednles  of  the  Premiome, 
will  be  famished  by  a|)p\yiqg  to  the  SecreUry, 


Bept. 


O.  B.  MTTJiKH, 


100,000 


Of  ths  Choioest  STwrUooning  Varfstfes  qf  Rosea 
for  sale;  they  are  one  year  old,  good  strong  Plsots, 
■U  on  their  own  roots,    gvown   in  the  open  gioond. 
Among  them  are 

5,000  Giant  of  Battle. 
1,000  Geonre  Peabody. 
2,000  Dr.  Kane, 
1,000  America, 
4,000  Snpreme. 
Price,  $1  60  per  dosen. 
"     f8  per  hundred. 
"      |60  per  thousand. 
Ko  charge  for  paddng.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
AddrsMi 

Bei^ftmiii  Bailey, 

(Bosssisor  to  Bsll^  *  Biallisr.) 
8psk.M.  WUmmgtot^,  Mmmrt, 


Winter  Flowering  BxQbs 

BY   MAIL.    P06TA0B  PAID. 


H.  A.  DREER,  SEEDSMAN  and  FLORIST,  127 
Chestont  street,  Iliiladalphia^  ellm  thttfeBovi]^  balbi: 
12  choice  nnned  TSiietles,  Wintering  Oxafis, 
12    "  "  "  "  Spnrmzb, 

12    "  "  •*  "  Lda. 

Price  $1  50  per  dox.,  or  three  doaoi  for  #4. 


Premium  Pansy  Seed- 

VIOLA  TUOOLOB  MAXTIfA 

The  subscriber  has  now  ready  his  nev  crop  of  chokx 
Pansy  Seed,  sayed  from  adecled  phoita.  The  vcfj 
general  satisfaction  given  to  his  customors  in  preridOB 
seasons,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  further  deacripiioB. 
Price  of  packets  containing  200  seeds. 

1st  quality    50  cents,      or  5  packets  for  f2  00 
2d    "  25    "  or  5        "       -      1  00 

Will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  with  direekiona  for  cat^ 
radon,  npon  reosipt  of  the  fondsi,  In  current  faasik  hSk 

or  postage  stamps. 


HB   ALSO   0FFBR8  THE   FOLLOWTN6 

CHOICE  SEEDS  OF  FL0SXST8'  IX1OWBR& 

NOW  IN  SEASON  FOR  SOWING. 

CALCEOLARIA,  new  hybrid  spotted  Tatrietiee,     50c 

"  choice  mixed,  SSc 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  karmednn  fphnidsaa,         S5<. 

fimbriaUalba*  Uc 

roeea.  25t 

H  atrista  iSc 

CINERARIA,  choice  hybrid  Yviettas,  25e. 

CARNATION  from  finest  named  vaoetaea^  50c 

HOLLYHOCKS,  ooUection  of  12  choice  varieti^.  60c 

For  all  other  yarietiee  see  Oatslogne.  wiiich  wlB  bf 

mailed  to  all  wpBoanta. 

H.  A.  DWBEKt 


8«pt 


OkmlniaSL,  P%iL 


LABGhE  EABLT 

York    Cabbage    Seed. 

The   attention  of  Market  Gardeners  and  others » 
(iUrected  to  my  superior  stock  of  this  Tarie^*  extensre^ 
ly  grown  by  the  market  Gardeners  of  Aiiladetptua. 
The  seed  is  sown  in    September,  plants  pidced  o«t 
and  protected  in  cold  frames  during  tho  winter. 
Winningstadt  Oi^bage,  tme,    25  cents  per  oomy 
nat  Dutch,     "  $2  per  pound      25        -       * 
Wakhem  Gsoliflower,                $1 
Royal  Cabbage  and  Sariiy  Gahbi^  Lettnoe  25  " 
Wm  be   forwacdsd  by  mail,   without  additiaHi 
postage  duuge.  

Bk  A.  HBEFTBi 


IToHicuUuriHAdmlisif^SAee^'r^^Sg^  J 


I    have  a  large  qnantily  of  VINES  suitable  for  sending  by  mail,  of  the  following  kinds,  at  the  annexed 
prices,  in  adyance.  free  of  postage: 

fOK0fuDjf.i..L.'.L'..\^..I..Aac|iA3r/;  Wo,  65c;  three,  90c;  six,  Sl.GOc;  1  dozen  $8.00. 
P^^J^^nEfnid  plKkAA.  ftiizhj  9P<ii  ifro,  $1.10c;  three,  $1  jK  ;  (isi  ^2i«0;|l  4^zen,  $8.60c, 

•'HATIITORD  I*ROtlFlC :ehch,50c*  h^,  90c;  three,  H.80c ; 'six,  |2.40c ;  I  dozen,  $4.50c. 

Four  planta,  1  of  each,  fur  $8.    For  my  ability  to  fill  all  orders,  I  refer,  by  permission^  to  Rer.  J.  KNOX' 

J.  H.  FOSTER,  Jr.,  Dupatch  Office,  PitUbnrg,  Pa. 

"     '     '  PropagaieA  frbm  the  Original  Vines.  I 

Plsuits.  pf  th^,  ))©st  quality va,t,lp]Q5r  pnces. 

Strong,  well-rooted  1  year  old  Dela wares,  30  to  60  cents,  single ;  $8  to  $6  per  dozen ;  $20  to  $40  per  100 
Kxtra  strong  layers  from  bearin]3^  yincs  and  2  years  old,  selected  plants  for  immediate  bearing,  $1  to  $1  60 
each.  witf\  fe^uMe  d0dliotii>n  bt  the  q[qaat)t^.,       ^ 

Also,  superior  plants  of  Allen's  Wln'te  Ilybrid,  Anna,  Alvey,  Brinckl6,  Brandywine,  Black  King,  Cassady, 
Oevelin^,  Cnyahoffa,  CUrfti  poncord,  Clinton,  Catawba,  Diana,  Elsinbnr^,  Golden  OHnttfn,  Orafasm,  Garrignes, 
Uartford  Prolific,  Ilerbemont,  Isabella,  Lenoir,  Logan,  Lincoln,  Louisa,  Lrdia,  Mazatawvey,  llanhattan, 
Marion  Port,  Oporto,  Offer,  or  Raiain  Grnpe.  Ontario,  Ohio,  Perkins,  Raabe.  Rebecca,  Rogers*  riew  Hybrids 
SoiL  i,  t\  8,4.  5,  9/£8»'l5,  l<)'ancIi:(^o^i|ro^  |li4<ln  Village,  Venango,  Wilmington,  and  many  others. 

Cherry,  Wftite  Gtape,-*Whfte  Transparenf,  aiid  Black  N|iplc8  QiuwtSr^  ,  —  .••      ■    n  ' 

Catawissa  ever-bearing,  Kirtland,  and  Doolittle's  improCAd  l3UtflXapAas^b«rrieBr    ^     x  ^  ^^ 

Trionpbe  A^Gand;  Anatin  9)vik«r,  WUro*B  Albany,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Trollope's  Victorift  Strawberries. 
Gr'0eadJlacAt)te^c^iveeDeaJUit. ..  -. 

GEa  W.  OAMPBEU^ 
stp%,  oci.  HbY.  I  JDelatvare^  Ohio* 

Fruit  Trees!  Fruit  TVeeslFnitt  Trees!! 

OLD    CASTLE    NURSERIES.' 


■  Hi., 


We  offer  for  Fall  Sales  a  large,  well  selected,  thrifty  stock,  incladins  ^l  ibe  bestr  'varin^  of 

APPU:,  I      .  «BAi|^.   J  CHERRY,  PEACJH,    PLUM 

APRICOT,  NECTABtNB*  ZTTO,  inrC. 

S9All0Aild  Mam  H^ARP  TREES  growing  on  a  strong  ciny  and  garrel  loam,  and  nnnsnally 
visrorons  and  healthy.     Also, 

BMAJJL  FRtnw ! '  stiff  all  fruits,!!  in  great  variety.  All  the  best  sorts  -of  CUKRAXTB 
GOOSEBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  etc.,  etc.,  all  in  haalthy  condition,  with  an  unusoatl  large  and 
vnlnable  Btock_of 

ORAPfi  'VmSB^^^TiVK  VixBs.  best  varieties  by  the  dozen,  hundred  or  thousand,  at  vfcry  low  prices 

Foreign  ViirEs-**4jie  best  now  and  old  sorts. 

We  do  net  Ibesttole  to  oonipare  onr  Vines  with  Any  In  (he  country.  All  to  be  sol4  in.  quantities  to  suit 
inirchnsers,  an  dat  prices  tosuit  the  times.     Catalogues  furnished. 

s«p,*oct.  T.  C.  MazweU  &  Bro.'8|  Geneva. 


DEISTTISTRT 


5  BORD  STREET,  n^ay/lfircjijasajv    S-S 

Firftfrm  etefy 'bfftricft  of  Dentfcfry  Iti  !he  most  Mji»rntific  mnnner.  Teeth  extracted  under  the 
Chemiealhf  Fufi/ted  CUoPi^^rHi,  wUkout  pmn  or  dmpev.  B<iavtifu)  sets  (roqa  JlQ  to  i25.  Gold 
61Ung8  from  |).  U^$«,  warranted ;  Boimj  jyid  Amal^um  6J)'c»/t<<Jl.'  CWldfen'd  te<Mi  '*lte<Wied 
to  and  regulated  iii  the  roost  careful  and  economical  manner.  Sensitive  teeth  treated  and 
filled' without  pain. 

Refers  to  Drs.  J.  O.  PoMd,  W.  K.  GitrnrnfT,  J.  Wobstkr,  Z.  ^^^^u^^J^f^fp^-i^o  Fo. 
IW*W**^«lf»»^*%fTOiPB-^»l>.  Apr.eo». 
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SortieiiUwriti  Adtfertisinff  ShaeL—Sqpiember,  18fi2. 


_    IlylP^ORTElID 
GERMAN 

BULBOUS  ROOTS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTINa 


ROBERT  BXTIBT  &  BOITS 

JHrsi  AiiBnil  Importation  oC  tin  SeMon  of 

STACIHTHSt  TVLIFS,  GEOOUS,  JOVaVIU, 

FBITTSIABIAS,  P0LTAHTHU8  HAB- 

dSSUB,  8V0WDBOP8,AHB]C0in8, 

RAHmrCVLUB,  AVD  OTHEB 

GSRKAV  BVLB8, 

Ar«  expected  to  arrira  abaot  tlie  10th  of  September. 
Their  stock  will  be  the  finest  ever  offered  in  this  coun- 
try,  comprising  all  the  desirable  novelties  in  addition 
to  all  the  Standard  sorta. 

AMATEURS,  GARDENERS  AND  DEALERS 

should  send  hi  their  orders  early  to  secure  fine  Bulbs,  i 

New  Priced  Catologues  jast  published  and  mailed  to 

all  appMcanta.  j 

BOBEBT  BXnST  &  SOIT, 


MINTOK'S 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES, 

FOR  FLOORS  OF 

VESTIBULES,  HAILS, 

CONSERVATORIES,  El'C, 

AS  LAID  IM  THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHDTGTOS. 

ALSO, 

GARNEIRK  OfllMNET  TOPS, 

Water  and  Drain  Pipes 

AITD 

PLUMBEBS'  MATERIALS 

Of  every  description, 

For  Bale  by 
MTTJJfJB  A.  OOATE8, 

879    PEARL    ST.,    NEW   YORK. 

Ang.,  Sept.  k  Oct. 


TH£  ILLUSTRATED 

Strawberry   Culturist, 

By  A.  a  FXnJ:.EB. 
Price  **  Three  Reda  and  a  Blue.*' 


SEED  WABJSHOUHB; 


•  Omtaios  the  History,  Sexuality,  Field  and  Garden  Cal- 

,  tore,  ForeUig  or  Pot  Culture,  How  to  Grow  from  Seed, 

I  Hybridisinff;  results  of  ezUnsive  ezperlroenta  with 

i^'URSERYMEN^SEEJUimWERSi.  FLORISTS, ^^^^^^,^,^^^^^j,,^^^C<Mi^.*j.i 

I  Preparing  Strawberries  for  the  table;  and  all  other  Id- 
formaUoB  neeeai^ry  to  enable  everybody  to  learn  bow 
to  raiae  their  own  Strawberriea  Together  with  a  full 
deecriptloo  and  the  relative  merits  of  new  Tarietiea, 

933  &>9S4  MARKET  ST..  •«>a.ii.t,rftb.b«t«fA.«ld«rtn  F.Myin»*»t^ 

by  new  and  TaluaMe  engraiings. 

The  above  wHl  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  ree^pt 
ofONEPIMK    Ad4r«a 
Aug.  '  A.  9.  flflAraEly  Bff»#M7B,  IV.T. 


SortietiUurist  AdverHnng  ISheet. — September,  1862. 
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WANTED. 

A  Partner  in  the  Norflery  basiness.  A  nursery  of 
0  acres^  already  commenced  in  t  good  locality.  Ten 
^hoasand  Dollars  worth  of  plants  now  ready  for  sale. 

A  man  of  some  experience  preferred. 

For  particnlars  address] 

NVBSERT,  Box  S9, 

MTtiea,  JT.  T. 


NEBRASKA 

ETATIVE  PHLOX  SEED. 

We  have  a  small  quantity  of  this  seed  for  fall  plant- 
Dg,  at  30  cents  per  packet 

HEFFRON  Sl  BEST, 
kpLAOct.  Uiica,  jr.  1*. 


GRAPES. 


DBLAWiJUES,  one  year,  from  (12  to  (50  pet  100 
DIANA.  •«       10  "      40   •«     •* 

CX>KCORD.  «  -       10  ••      25   "     •• 

REBECCA,  '•  "       10  -      25    "     " 

SAUXFORD  FROUFIC;  <•     10  •'      20   **     " 

Eighty  other  -rarieties  very  low. 

Older  Tines,  and  large  Layers,  at 
low  prices. 

Our  stook  is  large,  good,  and  must 
be  sold* 

HEFFRON  &  BEST, 

A  very  Choioe  Assortment  of 
TreMsShrubi^  and  Plants,  &o. 

FOB   BALK   AT    THE 

SYRACUSE    NURSERIES. 
R  Thie  EstabHslixiieBt  le  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
in  ihe  ooontry,  the  quality  of  oar  Stock  this  season 
extra  fine,  and  the  prices  unprecedented^  low. 

Those  who  wish  to  haj,  whether  in  large  quantities 
or  small,  are  inTited  to  call  or  send  in  their  orders, 
•sored  that  tn  an  respeeli  they  shaU  be  careftiUj  and 
weU  served. 

Great  inducements  are  offered  to  Wholesale  Dealers, 
Nurserymen,  Ac,  aa  the  amount  of  our  stock  is  such 
that  we  can  eaaUy  fill  extensiye  orders.  Such  will  do 
well  if  they  cannot  yislt,  to  correspond  with  us,  as  the 
rites  wm  be  Tery  much  qualified  by  the  quantity 


HmMOSBIVEB 


INSTITUTE. 


Our  CMalogUM  Wtfk  wholeMle  and  retaU,  we  wil 
forwtrd,  on  appHeatkm  aad  receipt  of  a  stamp  for 

etch. 

W.   BROWN   SMITH, 
8^*oqu  ^    Syra€U9ef  JT.  f. 


Claverack,  Columbia  €0.9 

N.   Y. 

DN'ext  Term  Opens 

SEPTEMBER    I9th,    1869. 

Special  advantages;  Classical  Instruction 
by  a  Yale  Graduate;  Military  Drill,  under 
an  experienced  officer.  Professors  Martin  and 
Wood  give  special  attention  to  Young 
Ladies  on  Piano  and  Vocal  Music.  Pupils 
taught  to  ^eak  French  and  Qorman. 

Fouietn  Profeston  and  Xnstmoton. 
Board,  Washing,  Fuel,  and  Tuition,  in  com- 
mon English, 

40  per  Teniii  of  14  Weeks. 

Also,  a  Thoroiigli  Praetioal  Busineis  CoH^-* 
in  ooxineetion  with  the  aboye. 

Addreas 

Rev.  A.  FLACK 


SepiSt. 


PSIKGIBML 
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a  a  MILLED, 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN 


COMMISSION    MERCHANT, 

RXIIIBITION    AND   8AIJS  ROOUS, 
6a*BaaAX>WA.7,li«ftr|UM«]t«rSi;ilft*Tork.   I 

4 

ALL  KDTM  OT  | 

PLANTS,  FRtTITS,  FLOWBBS,  Bte. ;  IBON,  WIBE  AND 
BOSTIO  WOBK;  FRBNOH.  SNaUSH  ft  AMERI- 
CAN HORTIOOLTURAL  OLASS;  NEW  AND 
IMPBO^ED  2a:A7£99';  f  ORBiaN  AND 
AMERIOAN*  arORTlOTTLTtyRAL 
BOOKS,  PERIODIOALS, 
PAPERS,  ftr. 


All  ficrsons  Imviiig  New,  ll:«rp.  or  !54.e<!rm-»   rinntf,  | 
FrutU,  Flowers,  or  Horticulturfil  NuvelUrw.  to  iiitr«Mliic*e.  i 
will  find  thU  one  of  tJi«  best  iiieUiodi  of  bri:tgi:.g  tiu'iii 
before  the  pablio. 

All  orders  for  the  pnrchase  or  mle  of  any  th'uit^  in  t1t«  , 
Ilorticiilturul  way  will  rerrjvo  tlie  juTsotinl  uHfuttoii  1 
of  the  Proprietor.  . 

LONG    ISLAND    POTTERY,    | 

Drain  &  Water  Pipe  Manufacture,  | 

j^Nj^  t:biiAela.  ootta  ^wotutcs^ 

NORTH   SEVENTH   ST.,   WILLIAMSBURGH.  I 

DKroxt;  378  J^iarl  St.^iftm  Tvrk^cnd  1  Cuufi  Street,  \ 
Brooklt/u. 

Dratii  Pipee,  fbr  eonvevADre  of  wnt^  from  reifcr- 
voirs,  rpiiit{;»,  ponds  nnd  mills — ali«o  for  Sfwernge, 
Acids,  Hot-nir,  etc.,  po$f«sdiii<r  a  iioii-rtViMiiiju  presj»ure, 
superior  to  iron,  Hiid  warrnnicd  indi:«iriictiijie.  Abo. 
Land  Diain  I'ilei,  for  ne^riculuiral  drainage;  Plain  .ind 
OrnamentJil  Cliinuiey  Tt>ps,  (AinericHu  and  Imported) ; 
Garden  Vnse»,  Fountains  and  Statuary;  Oven.  Malt, 
Gre<»Jl0f^c  tii4  Fl^orinir  Tile:" ;  Flower  i'ot#,  Firi> 
Brielw!*,  Fill*  CTiiv.  Plaattr  l\nl4,  Ceifltnt,  WaUr  Coolers 
and  Flltera;  Hath  Bricks,  <bc. 

S1>WABD  H.  WIS,  Xanii&GtiKer. 

^^ff'Ooodn  ear tf idly  packed  and  t/tipped  to  all  parts 
»/  the  connti-y.  iuIjT. 


Arohitecte«r 

Lsndicafe  Qnxisiasag, 
Onuuae&tal  Planting, 

Hot  and  Cold  Grapciies, 
Horticultural  Buildings, 
Onainental  Reeds, 
Plana  fpr  Iai||roTOiiiaiit  and  Planting, 
Estate  Kapa, 
Linear  and  Topographical  Snnrejrs, 
Artisttcal  and  ICeohanieal  Drafting. 

TETERB.  MEAD,  fita  L- WOODWARD  i 
FRANCIS  W.  WOODWARD, 

Architects^  Citiljungincert^  d  Ixind^aite  G^tr^UTHrf. 

37  I^urk  Row,  N"bw  York, 
Art*  prepared  to  execute  promptly  nil  eommi*a^2« 
etjnnectetl  witli  the  improvement  of  Country  PJa?** 
and  to  furi4«h  re  lit  I'l^  estimates  <*f  llie  eoA^  a:  ntxs: 
which  they  nfe  prepared  to  eoufraet  for  the  Uh'utW 
execution  of  the  work. 

CAMELLIA  STOCKS^. 

5000  Camellia  Stocks  three  years  olJ  fiUc'.s  ?-.> 
fthle  for  inarching  the  present  seaison,  at  ^\0  p»-r  1  l- 
ilretl.  

AddreM      BAISST  HAIXIDAT 

A'ur4€ryfM4i»  and  F!ari*t, 
July  3r.  BALTniC  »RE,  M  - 

NKVV~ 

STRAWBERRIES. 

TiM  8iib«mFi|bcr  4«aer$  fAF^ate,  plaaU  of 

"aEHHRAl.  McOLELLAN"  8TRAWBEKBY, ' 

The  variety  which  took  tlie  premium  as  the  he^  ^^ 
Secdlinij^,  ot  the  late  exhibition  of  the  BrouUyn 
iloi-tiaHllvM^al  Foriettr. 

A  I*),  phint^  of  ttlf  \he  leadtnjjf  old  Tr.r!otJrs  of  *tra' 
berries,  includiu^  Triomphe  de  Oand,  FillnK»v,  Hor* 
or.  Wilson's  Albany,  Newarlt  Prolifir,  and  maAy  >  'her-. 
The  last  named  i^  mi  exceeding])-  PjodwiJTe  arJ 
Valuable  Market  Fruit. 

l*rioed  OataloiBraea  on  afsplicatiOB  lo 

FRANCIS    BTinJ. 
HU&SEBYMAV*  te. 


WANTED 

By  an  experienoed  GABDEVEB,  a  situation 

tt*    F^KM A!r  or    PROPAGATOR.    Ib  well  versed 
ia  t:i>    cultivatioQ  of   l)oth  ta    and  out-door  planta, 
and  would  prefer  a  place  in  a  commorcial  establish- 
ment Address  A.  MIELLBS, 
Sept  Sprif»sifield,  Mau, 


Anp.  Accept  ^ .f  etrarJb,.^^  J. 

GENUINE 

STRAWBEEUEIT    MiAWTS 

Of  the  TRIOMPHE  DR  GAXD,  WILSOyS.  WAFwr- 
FAVOUITE,  AirSTIX,  VICTORIA.  HOXTIR  I' 
BELGIQITE,  and  other  Clioicc  Yanetietf  ft>r  Mh\  M 
by  Send  for  C^NfAu. 

B.  WILLIUI& 
▲DC  k  sepi.  HTc^  JlloaMsilcUf  ,  •  V.  X 


TTIT ANTED  by  a  married  man,  a  sHoatlm  i* 
V  f  OARDENML  Me  fMHbatij  nadan^tands  th* 
m«Bageintiit  of  HoilMMiie».-Gr<e9iibooae,  Vioenes,  Fl  « 
er  and  Vegetable  Gardens.  Ten  years*  cxperioOv* 
Good  reoofomandaMa^  fros^  pfesemb  employer.  Addm^ 


lak- 


Mtfiwda,  WewUkttUr  Ok,  N.  T. 

Or  al  S7  Joha  Sncet,  3ie«  Tt^^ 


HvrtieuUuntti  AO^ertmng  Shea.'-'Sijriimber,  188S. 
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The  undertigned  respectfully  BoUcits  the  attention 
r  Planters  to  his  immen^o  stock  of  Fruit  Trees, 
liich  are  of  the  finest  qualify,"Ahd  offered  at  grearly 
*<lueed  rates»  rix. :  Peach;  dwarf  and  standard  Pear ; 
vavf  and ataadard  A|)^le;  dwarf  aad  standard  Qher- 
ies ;  Plums;  Apricots;  Nectarines;  Quinces;  Figs, 
c.  Grapes,  ITatlte:  Delaware,  Dlatm,  Concord 
lebecoa  Cuyahoga,  j^na,  Rqgers'  Seedlings,  with 
v'ery  variety  worth  cultivating,  as  cheap  as  any  relia- 
le  grower. 

Strawberries :  Xriomp^ie  de  Gand,  Seedling  Eliza,  ! 
Victoria,  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thnry,  Fillmore, 
>owiier,  60  cents  per  dozen,  $1  per  100.  Austin,  ' 
iarilett,  May  Queen  "WohderRil,  Wizard  of  ih  | 
^or',h.  Filbert  Pine,  Jocunda,  60  cents  per  dozene 
^rince  Imperial,  La  Constante,  Bonte  de  St.  Julien,  ' 
>wuir,  Relne  H0Hsn8e;-7<l  ctBts  per  doses,  WiUon's  ' 
Mbany,  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  over  100  other  sorts.       | 

Currants,  all  the  varieties  of  merit,  1,  2,  S  and  4  j 
years  old,  OoosclieWeB,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
lihabarb  and  Asparagus  Roots,  and  Roses,  an  Q;rtensive 
stock  of  all  the  new  and  good  varieties.  Bulbous 
Roots,  DalUias,  Porenni^  Phloxes,  Eveigreeos, 
Shade  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ac. 

Oatalognes  mailed  oA  ipplicatfon. 

JOHN.  SAUL, 
Sept.  &  Oct.  nra^hingion  City,  n.  C. 


NEW 

FOLIAGE    PLANTS. 


(^aladinm  Forphgrnaphylkiaii  • . .               ^        .  |&  00 

Cyaoophyllum  Mognificum^      .                        .  6  00 

Cii»sus  porphyrophylla, 3  00 

Pandaniw  J4pwic«s»  loliis  varl^g,    .               .  2  00 

(veaneria  Gloxinaeflora, 2  00 

Mikanla  Bpedosa,    .                                         ;  I  09 

Rhopala  Corcovadense* 1  00 

Campylobotris  Pyrophylla,      .        .        .        ,  1  00 

Fteria  Tricolor ,  60 

Pterifl  Ai^gyrea.        ......  40 

Pterfs  Orefica  alba  lineaii^  ■    .       .        .        .  76 

Also,  all  other  j^d  Greenhouse  and  Store  Plants, 
many  of  which  will  be  sold  this  season  at  half  the 
usual  rates,    k&dnm  •  .  . 


^.Cltdice  Bdbok,  iocluding  ike. new  aiid  njo^c  ri\re 
vArieti^.  *  For  6ale  elieap,  at  iftie 

8TKAOV8S  -KUSSEEIEB. 
W.  BROWN  .9BEITH, 

Proprietor, 
Sfrucuu,  Aug.  12, 1862.  flbpt.  4  Oct. 


FRUIT  TREES,  ETC. 

We  offer  for  Sale  the  coming  Fall  and  Bpriqg.  the 
following,  among  other  stocks.  We  would  oall  particu- 
lar attention  to  our  Standard  Vhim  Trees,  of  which 
our  stock  is  large,  and  the  finest  in  the  States : 

•     -     .  Per  IW. 

PfjUM"  nUSda^' t-^eftr^i>udded,  8    feet,    $16  00 

dd    '      'dor       SI    do  '     a<»  4toe  do        20  00 

do  do        second  size,    8  to  4  do        18  00 

AnPZiB    da       6.(0^  iaat»^.  10  00 

do  do        4  to  6  do      .  8  00 

PBAH,  Standard,  4  to  6  do      .  20  00 

.     do        Dwarf,     4  to  6  do      .  16  00 

Onipe  y)ne%  nsBortaMot  d  the  New  Natiws  sorts. 

grown  in  open  idr,  one  and  two  y^ar  layers,  from  $26 

to$80perl00. 

CX7RRANT3,  mostly  Cherry  and  WhiU  Grape, 

1  year,  per  100  #4 ;  2  years,  per  100  f6. 

ABCBRICANARBORVITAB,8to4feet,    8  00 

HATi^AM  PER,  1  to  2  do      5  00 

do  .do  .  8  to  4  do       8  00 

NORWAT  p^WUCSfc.  t  to  4  do     10  00 

Persons  ordering  by  the  thonsand,  at  reduced  rates. 

Address 

C.  BEAGLES  r&   SON, 
^^^'  *  ^*^»-  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 

HYfiikii>  Crapes, 

The  sabflcrmr  hflsfoi^  sale,  0froD>g;  welUrooted  Plants 
of  many  of  the^best  Tarieties  of  hit  Hybrid  Grapes, 
at  the  foQQwing  rates ; 
One  dozen  Vines,  .    $18  00 

Half    do        do 10  00 

Shigiecmtr,  -       .-."'.  2  00 

Ako  aitfings«ffi0flr4;-»Mndl%  ia'^«9i»lHiea  not 

tesithilnliOOO'budk,  |80.  '*IMns  rash. 

F.  S.  ROO-ERS, 


mrtioulimriH  Advertmnf  SKde^Stftemier^  1803. 


■  ■     »>     •  9  ^     if 

The  Above  bAvlog  "been  tetted  for  the  last  Three 
Yeam  for  Setting  GIam  in  Aquaria,  and  given  the 
be»t  aatiftfiiction,  it  now  been  need  extenalvely  for 
Setting  Gl.i«i  upon  Oreen-houaet,  and  Sky  Dghu  One 
pound  will  fletjas  much  Glara  as  four  of  putty ;  will 
not  eraek.  nor  cleare  fK>m  the  ^m,  meUl,  or  wood, 
and  will  reiaain  Wate^Tigbt  ThU  article  wlU  be  af- ' 
forded  ns  cheap  as  Putty,  raking  into  considemtion  the  , 
amount  required  to  set  glass,  aud  will  do  the  work 
inucii  better. 

It  is  the  Cement  referred  to  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Hortirullurut, 

Manufactured  by  ' 

E.  P.  D  AmBi    I 

68  Fultoa  Street,  Vew  York.  \ 


K«w  Haven,  Aagoet  tl»  \Wk 
Mr.  E.  D.  Davis: 

The  Green-iioufe  yon  glased  for  me  last  summer 
with  yonr  Aquaria  Cement,  has  proved  altogether 
satisfactory. 

The  Winter's  Frost  nor  Soamier'a  8«b  does  Dot  in 
any  way  aflfeet  it«  It  stands  now  as  firm  and  water- 
tight, as  when  first  set.  I  would  recommend  it  to 
others  as  being  the  best  material  for  glazing  green- 
houses ever  discovered. 

ROBERT  VEITCH, 
Nev  Haten. 


Also  on  hand  and  made  to  order, 

AQUARIA 

of  TirioM  sixm,  at  Wbolemle  an<1  Retail. 

A  larKe  astortneBt  of  FISBjOfall  kinds,  nt  Whole- 
lale  and  R«tnil,  vltli  FXiAiraS  for  Stocking  the 
Aquaria. 

Aquaria  Repaired  at  Short  Votioe, 

.BT  E.  D.  DAVIS. 


PIN$  SILL 


NURSERY 

Hear  Bii£Uo»  9.  T. 

'    The  tobsorSber  tSken  ttn  sale  a  knige  stock  of  wieU 
grown  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  drc, 
all  at  greatly  reduced  prices.    Wholesale   Price  Lists, 
and  descriptive  Catalogues,  sent  to  all  aj^pUoaata. 
1^  Agents  Wanted  to  sell  Trees,  Ac 

GODFREY  ZnOCERMAN. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS 

2  yMM  oU,  extra  Ibte,  tor  Sale  Cheap,  at  the 
STBACUSE   NURSERIES. 
W.  BBOWV  BKITH,  Proprietv. 

SgratuH,  Avg.  12,  '«2.  8«pt.  *  Oct 


Wm^   RSII>, 

NURSERYMAN, 

Blinbeth,  Vew  Jerwtj. 

Bi  oalllag  tlie  attention  of  hisfniMr  cQSlomarH  aad 

others  who  may  wish  to  purchase  Treea  thia  Call,  he^ 
leave  to  state  that  the  Nursery  Stock  in  general  is  re- 
markably fine  and  wdl  grown,  and  maay  artadoa  are 
of  a  superior  size,  particolar^  Fmit  Trees. 

The  stock  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears  this  Ac- 
tomn,  are  the  best  I  haye  had  lor  sereral  jrears ;  th« 
Standard  Pears  wUeh  vara  scarce  kai  year,  can  now 
be  supplied  of  a  fine  aiaa.  Also,  the  Dwarfi  whkk 
are  twoand  three  yeai»<ild,  aad  whan  dasared  caabe 
supplied  in  a  bearing  state. 

The  stock  of  Apples  aad  Cherries  are  also  fine,  duree 
and  four  years  old,  and  of  a  fine  siae  Car  oeckard 
planting,  witii  a  good  anpply  of  Psaches,  Kectariaei. 
Apricots  and  Grape  Vines  of  all  the  new  and  leafsp 
kinds,  with  an  abundant  stock  of  Goosebarrka,  Oar 
rants,  aad  other  small  fhfits. 

The  Ornamental  department  of  lihe  Horaety  is  aba 
large  and  well  grown,  and  ooatains  a  Tsry  complete 
supply  of  aU  Unds  of  Traaa  aad  Sfcanha,  anltabbfcr 
lawn  and  ornamental  planting,  with  a  fine  stock  of  sD 
the  new  and  hardy  Evargreeaa,  which  oaii  be  fmvSAad 
at  the  lowest  market  prices,  and  when  large  qnaatitae* 
are  wanted  for  Park  planting,  will  be  put  at  rates  bebw 
ttie  usual  prices. 

A  wholesale  price  list  Just  pobliahed  for  this  Antama, 
will  be  forworded  on  application ;  also  a  general  Ckta- 
logue  contMnittg  list  of  Fruila,  dMk,'Ae; 

Orders  by  mail  or  left  at  the  Nursery,  wiD  hare 
prompt  attention.  BtpL  *  Od 
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BRUCC'S 

The  Fami  and  the  Gktrdeii|  the  Ovohftrd  and  the 
Vineyard,  and  Plants  feneilUty; 

This  article  Imb  been  in  use  in  Canada,  and  to  a  liimted  extent  iQ  pcurtipnaKir  the 
United  States,  fbr  several  years  past ;  and  the  demand  Ibr  H-has  inoreased  ft»  large* 
ly,  that  the  Proprietors  have  been  induced  to  establish  a  new  iftetgrj  at 

Constable  Points  Hbw  Jwmji 

and  will  hereafter  be  able  to  meet  promptly  all  rfemanfirf*  ^Hiis  jnajxure  received 
the  approbation  of  the  loduatrial  Exhibition  at  Montreal^  in  1860,  ia  the  fixm  of  a 
Silver  Medal  We  have  also  testimonials  from  various  intelligent  pci^soQ  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  who  have  given  it  a  trial  during  the!  past 
five  years.  For  grass  lands,  lawna,  com,  grain,  fbu^  et9«,  it  has  a'9pfcM  vahui ; . 
unlike  some  other  manures,  its  effects  are  not  temporary,  but  it  leaves  the  soil 
permanently  improved.  The  proprietors  pledge  themselves  to  preserve  its  purity, 
and  to  make  it  of  a  uniform  character  throtighout,  and  always  equal  to  die  sam- 
ples heretofore  sent  out. 

Directions  lor  use  fiiniished  with  *  eaoh  parcel.    QmoA  fbr  a  Girenlar. 


PRICE, 
^40  per  ton;  $4  per  baarml  of  000  Ihs^  and  $1  per  taaft  at  25  lbs., 

DBLIVVK8D   IV  KCW   YORK. 

Factory  at  Constable  Point,  Kew  J'ezvey,  opposite  N^w  ^rigl^oo.    . 
Send  orders  to 

0-  W.  VAW  VORESt, 

Mar.  lat  .58  CourtlaodiSt,  Nevr  York. 
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Choice  :^I^©^-i  Books. 

SuburlNUL  Parki  and  Gardeni  of  Paril— for  laying  out,  Ac,  drawn  to  a  scale,  50  Co!*d  Pl*tl 

ConntiT  Honiei,  Tffliu/  Oi]|>(«ildiitei,  *o ,  sear  Farii,  «r««t  variety,  loo     *« 
City  and Oonncry  fiaraensof  EngliSid— '^y  J",  c: Lotidon-^evt^iSi imodred  EngmTing^ 
Landscape  Oardaning^  by  Downing,  Loudon,  R«pton,  Gilpin,  and  otben. 

Book  of  tho  Gardon,  by  Charles  MeInto»h — 5  rds. — splendid  vork. 
Sorth  American  Sylra,  by  Michanx  A  Xuttall,  6  to1«..  Colived  Plate*. 

ArbnilDm'  etgnniptiigr,  W  J*  ii.iiDvtov:;^  ToW-r-^MH  ef  fa*  nod  rHu* ' 
Encyclopedias  of  Plants,  Gardening,  4kc.,  by  J.  o.  l^udon. 
BeantiMI^ve4JlMt*7.^¥4«yi('^Kiy^  at^CMo^s^uteai 

Bose  Garden,  by  ma.  Paul,     •*  ■"  *•     iJj 

"      AnnnalS."  "  of  new  rarietieii    4 

'*     JlxUtMU''!  Guide,  by  ThMoai  Ri?era,        «  **  ^th  EdillM. 

Bnstio  Adcnunent  for  HMIfS  of  XlSte^  ft^U  directiopa  f«}r  the  maaagemant  of  the 
Aquarian,  WarcUan  and  Propagating  Catet,  Room  PlanU,  Garden^  dfee. 

Garden  PavoriteS,  History,  Culture,  Propagation,  Ac.    Colored  Plates  and  Engrarlnga. 

Plowers  and  Plants-Culture  of,  by  Geo.  Glenny — standard  work  on  this  sabjeci. 

Flower  Garden  and  Greeiteaie, .     **     ;     Mdj|^rtioiN^'#anaging. 
Fruit  and  Vegetables,   '  "      " 

Fropertiqi  of  Flowers  and  Plants   "  fo'  ExhibiUop— atandard, 

"  Frnits  and  Vegetables,  "  «        «  « 

Choice  €toden  Flowers,  by  Ja*.  Anflrews — Cnllure,  Jko.    I)  CoforM  Platea. 

ETOTjr  I#dy*a  Oi^  to  hoc  own.  Grean-^oase— fuH  direaaons-^^^ior^^  puiar. 

In-Door  Plants— bow  to  grow  them — best  mode  and  varieties.  " 

Wnd  Flowers — History,  varieties,  and  how  to  gather  them.  •• 

Weeds  and  Wild  FlOWeia,  by  Lady  WUUnson^-^uwa,  lageaaa,  Ac. 

Wild  Flowen  of  England— Rev.  Toyas,  12     « 

Ferns,  Mosses,  4to.,  by  Thomas  Moore — Culture,  &c.  22       " 

Orehid  Xannal,  'by  Appleby,  **     '  varieltes,  Ac    nhiBtrated. 

OKOWer's  Hannal,  by  Willlamt-..4«aeHptaoo  of  SfO  plaoH.    Colored  Fl«te«. 
PlhXton'S  Botanical  Dictionary — History,  Culture,  Ac,  of  all  kn9wn  plants. 
Cordon  Training  of  Fruit  Trees — full  directions  for  the  moi^t  successful  plan. 

Peach  and  Heetarine  and'  Strawberry  e^Hsoa^  far  outdoor  and  indoor  growing. 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden,  by  T.  Riverc     Pyramidal  and  Bush  trees,  and  root  pruning. 
Town  Garden — bow  to  manage — what  to  plant — ^liow  to  plant,  and  when  to  plant 
Wardian  Cases— foU  description  of  them  by  the  originator,  Dr.  N.  B.  Ward. 
Aquaria — Bird»,  JS901,  Jn$ecU,  Minerals,  SMU,  ^ 

All  the  New  and  Standard  Works  on  all  subjects  for  the  CSfy,  the  CoufUry,  and  the  Sm-dif 
'  Jft  4i«  aeti  JV^*^  Mil  uiM0*ira0  do0l«  fmsto^ 

Snbioriptions  received  for  FaBRGH,  Ekqlish,  and  Amkbioax  Pekiodicau.  Specimen  oopies  ean 
ba  seen,  new  om  old  woau  oBTAtmp.oa  mroaTju)  to  oanim.  books,  iiAOAnKaa,  etc,  bookd— 
oaaoa,  oncuLAaa,  no.,  panrrBD.    Catalogues  of  Foreign  and  American  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

Agent  for  th^  Sale  of  Chamberlain's  Patent  XOSS  Baskets  for  growing;  Plant^  Fruits, 
and  Flo^ers*M^e  greatest  novelty  d(Si« day.     '      *  -    <>  («'■* 

Also  for  Ebeihardt's  Patent  Metallic  Flower  Pots,  Fern  Cases,  Hanging  Bask- 
ets, Propagating  Cases,  Ac,  beautifully  ornamented  in  imitaUoa  of  French  China. 

Ordfpof^ieoerfad'iarnfU  h\m^  oCrO^ic^  Trees,  PlanU,  Shrubs,  FruU  trees.  Vims,  Flomers, 
Seeditt  At.,  from  ^e  best  ntits^ics  nbe  Fmsts. 

.    C.  B.  MULEB,  Horticultural  Ageaey. 

'  No.  684  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOBSL 
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CEMENT  ROOFING.   ' 


6UnA 
CEMENT 


iBMrDURABS 
ROOnNOlanM. 
PiM  and  W>Tn 
Pboov.  Applltd 
tpNatr  ami  Old 
ReoftofanUodf, 
•ad  WBl    to  all 


^ 


J6HNS  dt  CBOBIiXy. 

•nui  MAHuvicTvanuu 

78  WILXJAM  87BSBT, 

'(^KICBB  LIBBSTT  Wt.\ 

NKW  YOBK. 


PERCHA 
ROOFING. 


IMPBOVED 

QUTTA  PERCHA  CEMENT  ROOFING, 

Has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  New  York  City,  nnd  all  parU  of  the  United  SUtes,  Canada, 
Weat  Indiet»  and  Central  and  South  Ajnoriea;  on  'but^lings  of  all  kiuds*  and  has  proTed  to  he 
the  Cheapest  and  Moat  Durable  Rooiog  in  tfke ;  it  is  in  every  reppvct  a  Fire,  Water,  Weather 
«b4  TiriM  Proof  oorering  of  Roofa  of  aU  Kind*.  Tha  ooat  H  only  Ane^half  that  of  tin,  and  it 
is  twice  as  durablcu  It  haa  been  approved  by  the  United  States  Go verntoeiit,  and  ap|Jied  to 
publia  boUdtfigtgeMniDy. 

LIQUID  GUTTA  PERCHA  CEMENT, 

For  Coating  Metals  of  all  kinds  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  for  pr^qienr- 
ittg  and  Repairing  Metal  roofs  of  all  klnd#. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  BARREL. 

This  cement  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  tite  preservation  of  Iron  Railings,  Stores,  Ranges,  Saf^ 
▲ffricultural  ImplemeDts^  d(c«{  al^o  for  general  Manufacturers'  urti*. 

The  matacaaiiara  shippt^d  w^h  full  printed  directiuns  for  applicatloti;  ready  for  tise,  and  can 
be  applied  by  any  one.  No  heat  is  required  in  making  anplicution. 

Full  descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices  will' be  furnislieJ  on  applicHtioii.     Agents  wanted. 

JOHNS  &  CUpSLEY  MANUFACTjJRING  CO.,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,    i 

Wholesale  Warehotise,  78  -William  Street,  {Cor,  Liberty,) 
.   •  '-■  •        NSW  TTORS.. 

JOHNS  h  CROSLEY,  SCfLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AHEMCjUF  C£M£FS  6LII£, 

'  TUK  STRONGEST  GLUE  IN  THE  WORID 

EPOIi   aBINffBITTIITO 
1?700D,  UBATHSH,  QLAiSS.  CHINA,   MASSLIS.  PcmdETLAlOr,  AULB ASTXiB, 

ooBAii.  STa.  jsnxx  . 

Is  the  only  article  of  the  kind  ever  prodoo^d  ^hich  wiU  stand  MtMt, 

JOEOro  &  OROSLEY  MANUFACTURINa  CO., 

78  ^WiUiam  St.,  ISTew  York. 

^"Twenty.five  Cents  per  Bottle— For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  and  Storekeopen  g«MraUy 
throoghout  the  country.    Liberal  diseoii&t  to  the  trade.  Mar.  \U. 

,0?  .-•.  T  •■■'■'     '    .;.'':.o 
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Fruit  Trees,  etc. 


We  offer  for  Mle,  to  all  parUei  wishing  to  parelMse 
Nursery  Stock.  Ike  coming  fall  and  spring,  the  foilow 
ing  among  other  stock.  We  would  call  ptrticnlar  at- 
tention  to  onr  SUndard  Pear  Trees,  and  to  oar  assort- 
ment of  s«EiaIl  frnit^  of  whkh  our  stock  Is  large  and 
particularly  fine. 

APPLE  TREES,  Standard  and  Dwarf.  9  tir4  ycMV. 
PEAR  «'  •*  •   «         2*1    *« 

PLUM         "  "  very  fine.  »A  8    « 

CHERRY   ^  ^  n^4  IHnrf.  «l  RUsfaHMMtf 

in  quantiUea. 

GRAPE  VINES— A  general  assortment  of  the  new 
natire  sorts,  grown  in  open  air,  and  under  glaas,  1 
and  2  years^  umtoally  fine. 

CURRANTS— Largely  of  Cherry  and  White  Grape. 

Also,  a  full  assoxtment  of  the  old  and  new  varieties. 
GOOSEBERRY,  RASPBERRIES.  BLACKBERRIES. 

of  all  the  leading  kindsi 
PEAR,  PLUM,  and  APPLE  SEEDUNOa 
AMERICAN  ARBOR  VIT^  1  to  4  feet 
BALSAM  FlI^  1  to  8    " 

NORWAY  SPRUCE.  I  to  2    « 

SEEDUNGS,  8  years. 
HONEY  LOCUST  SEEDLINGS.       2    " 

ALSO, 

ORNAMENTAL  TMBB,  SHUUBS,  HYBRID  PER- 
PETUAL ROSES,  ETC. 

Onr  present  stock  is  in  all  respects  fuUy  equal  to  any 
heretofore  sent  out  from  this  establishment,  and  we«so 
licit  an  ezaminution  of  it  by  Nurserymen  and  Dealers 
before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

Onr  Trade  arcnlar  is  now  teady,  and  wifi  be  far- 
Dished  to  all  apipllcaota. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

All  the  newest  and  beat  varietiea  for  fid]  pksaf 
warranted  true  to  naioe.  direct  fipom  the  growen. 

Choice  New  Hardy  Plants^  Fruits.  Flowen,  eUu« 
^xMbHioa,  Kpd  for  lale  at 

CL  B.  MILIiBE'8  Hortieiatiiral  Agoief. 

A«g.  4  Sep.  tZ4  BaoADWAT.  Net  T(3l 


Hightstown  (N.  J.)  Nurseries. 


O.  B.  MAXWELL  &  CX>, 

Aug.  >t.  LlTiBgttOIII  Co.,  V.  T. 


■:r  %& 


100,000 
w  «v*yPI!AGH  TREES!! 
J^Hl^^Fntit  Trees  in  Pots!! 


w-^ 


I  beg  leave  to  caH  the  attention  of  Planters  tsc 
oth«PB  to  a  T«ry  select  asaortment  of  Peach,  Studi.*ii 
and  Dwarf  Peara  and  other  Fmit  and  Ornamcatsl  \ttts. 
Grape  yinas^  Strawberries,  ete. 

Priced  GaUlosraes  will  b«  ready  fbr  distribatioo  \^ 
the  middle  of  August,  and  will  be  forwarded  <£  if 
pQeatl0D. 

I  am  prepared  to  IbmUb  gentlemen  who  Wt 
Orchard  Houses  with    . 

PEACH,  NECTARINE  Md  AP&IOOT  TREES  H 
POTS, 
ready  for  bearing.    All  who  &Tor  me  with  crden  sit 
be  assured  that  they  shall  receive  none  but  wdl-tniac^ 
trees,  and  of  the  best  vartefiea. 

100,000  Silver  Maple  Seedlings,  one  year  old. 

Addreu,     IBAAO  PUlLEBr,  Bigbtitewii, 

Aug.  4t  MtBCBa  Co.,  Nrr  Jesst. 


New  Seedling  Strawberries. 


S»    •  •  •     if- 


Burgess'  Premium  Strawberries, "  Gen.  Scott,*  •HHii- 
balifi,"  "  Little  Monitor/  and  *'  Oea.  Lyon,"  these  v€r« 
shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  HorticaUsnl 
Society  and  the  American  Agriculturist,  at  eseb  of 
which  they  received  premiums.  ••  Little  Momtot*  w* 
ceiving  the  £rst  premium  for  the  best  flavored  Strsv- 
betry. 

Plnta  of  each  f<ir  S0]e  fron  the  £nt  of  September 
next  at  the  loUawing  piiees : 

•'Gen.  Scott"  and  "Garibaldi"  for  ft  psr  dosa; 

Qen.  I^on  "  and  "  litde  Monitor  "  $2  for  the  pair  br 
the  raiser  WBl  A.  BURGESS^  Ftoaisr,  Guci  Covi^  L  L 
or  of  his  Agent, 

C.  B.  MTTiLKB,  684  Brotdway,  Vew  Toii 

Aag.*8e|i 


JSardcuUurite  AdverUmmg  SS^eet^S^enAer^  ises. 


A  RELIABLE  AGEJ^CT 

Jt)B  PXTBCHAfllHO 

ARTICLES   OF  MERCHANDISE, 

IMPLEXEHTS  POft  THX  7ABX, 
OAEBEV,  and  HDTTBEEOU). 

Frnit  and  OnmmeMal  Trees,  Plants,  &e. 

SpeciAl  atteBtUui  "wXk  also  b«  giyen  to  proenrbg 
Sowing  Machinei;  Piraos  and  other  Mnsical  Jbstni- 
mento;  PhiloaoDhlcftI  and  Astronomical  ApiMritiv; 
Sooks  for  Sehoda  «ad  OoOagiM,  a«d  flahoo]  Furnitore. 

8TRAWBERRIB8. 
"Vr*  •hftll  be  FMdy  after  fke  Itt  of  September  to  ftimifft  tfie 
rollowing  ehoioe  viHetlet  of  Strawbenie*^ 

Triomobe  de  Oaiid.60c.  per  dox^  $1  4a  per  100.  $10  per  1000, 
^90  for  $000,  $86  for  50OO.  and  $00  for  10,00a  Butlett,  Downer'a 
ProUflc  FUImore,  aod  True  Cblli,  fiOc.  per  dox,  $1.00  per  100,  $10 
p«r  1000,  $90  for  2M0.  Austin  Beedfing,  $1  for  80,  $9  per  100, 
&nd  $15  per  1000.  ▲  few  bundred  of  La  Oonatante,  at  $4  per 
:100.  A  few  doien  of  tbe  Brnpreaa  Sogenie,  Prlneeaa  IVederte 
^V^ililam,  and  Marguerite,  tbe  priie  berries  of  Europe  forl»t 
^whleh  will  be  ftiraisbed  or  vm  at  $8  per  doaea  Also,  Trloaif  be 
de  QMidand  Bartlett,  esti»  Aim,  atniek  la  pota.  $9  perlfO; 
with  tbe  balle  ef  eartfa  $9^;  or  with  th*  potalajSO  per  «>0. 
Aoatln  Seedling,  in  pota,  $1  per  doien,  $4  per  100;  without  poU 
#8  per  100. 

For  $1,  I  will  send  by  mail,  poat  paid,  90  Anatin  Seedling,  or 
^&  Trlompbe  de  Oand  or  Bartlett  or  1  dox.  either  La  Conalante, 
4MnueaQDoen,I>no4»  Malakoft;  Bonte  8t  JoUea,  or  JDaptfotd 
"Wbfte, 

woodruff's  FATElfT  POBTABLB  BABOMXTfiR, 

Price,  $8  and  19. 
UnlvetMl  Clothea  Wringer,  Prioea  $7  and  $10. 
Qlaas  Fruit  Jars  with  a  Shoulder. 
Quart  Jara  with  Ooriu  and  Tin  Corera,  $1  60  per  Doaen. 
Plat    do  do  do  $1  10      do 

The  Aqaartaa,  a  Hand  Foraa  Pump,  $& 

HARVZZ7  a   XiAIVB» 

No,  4S  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 


Septtt 


GRAPE    VINES. 

DBLAWARB^ 

OOHOOtlD, 

ALLSOre  HYBRID^ 

CmrAHOGA,  *o. 

Yearlings  and  two-year  olds. 

One  mile  north  of  Village  of  Newbnrgh,  and  ad- 
joining the  prooilees  of  Hr.  C.  Downing. 

sept* Oct  B.  H.  MAGE. 

GRAPE    VINES. 

Our  stock  of  Delaware,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific^ 
Diana,  Elslngbnrg,  Herbemont,  Cuyahoga,  CreTellng, 
Rebecca,  and  all  the  other  new  and  yalnable  kind%  Is 
exooedU^lj  livfe  and  &ia  this  Season,  which  we  offiur 
this  lall  at  the  Tery  lowest  rates. 

J.  KNOX, 

8«pi.  max  iM,.  JMib^iff,  J% 


FIRST    QUALITY, 

Datch  Bulbous  Boots 


The  attention  of  parohasera  is  invited  to  a  splendid 
collection  of  Bnlbs,  selected  expressly  for  onr  sale,  at 
>the  best  Nurseries  In  Holland,  coosisting  of  t2S  named 
Tarieties  of  HYACINTHS,  wd  all  tbe  most 
popular  hinds  of  TULIPS,  LILIUMS, 
CROWN  IMPERIALS,  AMA- 
RYLLIS, NARCISSUS,  CROCUS, 
Etc ,  Etc. 

Also,  yarietlee  mixed  with  coIotb  only,  named  for 
Garden  Planting. 

Descriptiye  and  priced  Catalogues,  with  directions 
for  ooltore,  forwarded  to  all  applicants  inclosing  a 
stamp. 

ANDBXTBT    BBIDGEMAK, 

878  Broadway, 

Sept  Oct  A  Wot.  .^%ir   T^rk. 


PAR80]VtS  &  CO. 

OFFBB 

PBAR  TREES  at  $28  per  100. 

APPIiB,  GHBRRT,  PEAGET,  and  other  Fruit 
T^ees  ailow  rates,  by  the  hundred  or  thoosand. 

CURRANTBb  Versailles  and  Cherry  in  quantity.   * 

ORAPB  VTRSB,  for  Glass  Culture,  a  large  stock 
of  auperb  plantsi 

NATIVE  OiRATBB,  Concord  and  others,  1  to  5 
years  old,  in  laige  quantity  and  yariety. 

Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  all 
cf  BBUsually  heatl4>'  and  yigorous  growth,  and  ave  offer- 
ed at  y«ry  low  prioesL    For  Catalogues  address 

PABSONS  «b  CO., 

avt»0«.  Fluihing,  N.  T. 
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HEFFRON'S 


iifi-ifts 


Fig^  8^  is  ft-.Mft^onal  view  from  the  front  to  the  rear ;  and  Fig  4,  a  longitudinal  sectional  view. 

A  A  is  the  outer  case.  6BB  the  inner  case  orlining;  C  tlie  Hd,  and  B-1  its  liaiag ;  D  tin  d«>r,  and  B-S  it>« 
lining ;  E  the  ioe  box.  Ii-:i  the  sides,  and  B  4  the  bottom  thereot  F-l  and  F-2  are  registers  far  the  ia^re>5  of 
air,  and  F-3  and  F-4  like  registers  for  the  egress  of  air.  Gl  and  G-2  are  openings  throngh  flie  ends  rf  the 
ice  }^  (6c  the  paflsago  of  air  into  and  out  d  the  icQ  box.  U-l,  H-2,  and  M-3  are  vacant  .spaces  betven  tb 
ovtir  and  Inner  cates.  1-1 .  1-2,  1  -8,  and  1*4  are  spat^es  (filled  with  fine  charcoa!)  between  the  onter  sik!  ino^ 
case  at  the  front  and  back,  and  between  the  door  and  its  lining  and  tha  lid  and  ita  lining.  K  is  the  air-drric^ 
chamber ;  L  the  provision  chamber,  and  M  the  sloping  cover  of  soch  Camber.  N  is  a  tube  for  coodoc^i^ 
the  air  from  K  to  L.  0  O  are  openings  of  the  air  out  of  the  provision  chamber.  P  is  a  water  tank,  lad  ^ 
its  faucet.  W  is  an  opening  in  the  front  of  the  ice  box  for  draining  it;  and  Y  is  aaopcning  at  the  botttss  ci 
the  air-drying  chamber  for  carrying  off  the  condensed  vapor  separi^ted  from  the  air  entering  it 

The  operation  of  the  Refrigerator  is  as  follows :  Air  passes  through  the  register  F-1,  Fig.  4,  and  inner  opet 
ing  G-1,  into  the  ice  box  E;  and  when  its  temperature  has  been  reduced  by  the  ice,  and  conseqoendT  it? 
density  increased,  it  will  papa  through  G^  into  H-1,  and  then  into  H-2.  ond  as  it  \im,  W  this  t\mnt^  receiTsd  t 
part  of  the  higher  temperature  of  the  provision  chamber,  thus  helping  to  cool  the  chamoef,  it  sMgfcflyMP*^ 
.ind  rises  in  11-8,  and  may  be  allowed  to  pass  out  at  the  reffisters  F-4  and  F-3.  None  of  this  outer  circnktks 
of  air  is  suflfercd  to  enter  the  provision  chamber  to  deposit  any  of  the  moisture  it  carries  mechaincsIlT,  ^ 
another  portion  of  air  passes  through  F-2,  and  X  into  the  air-drying  chamber  K,  where  Itt  tenperatare  is  i^ 
duced  and  its  moisture  condensed,  when  it  pssses  through  the  opening.  K»  fnto  the  provision  chamber  L,  ^^ 
it  receives  a  portion  of  heat  from  the  provisions  to'  be  cooled,  andT becoming  lighter,  H  passes  throogb  t* 
openings  0  O,  into  the  space  H-3,  and  through  the  registers  F-4  Af^  1^ 

The  moisture  eraporating  liraas  the  «rtiolea  ia>the  provision  chamber  will  be  mainly  condensed  upon  t« 
sloping  top,  and  then  carried  off  to  the  Vack  side  without  falling  upon  the  provisions,  as  is  the  case  mn  t« 
top  is  flat. 

There  i»  no  other  Refrigerator  that  han  thU  dbubU  eircnlation  of  air,  and,  conaeqneBtly^  n*  Uktr  ^MKf^ 
fectly  ventilated,  nor  so  well  adapted  as  this  to  meet  the  demands. m^de  upoa  the  refrigerator. 

It  has  a  second  important  advantage  over  jnost  others,  inasnu<^  aaU  hae  tw^  separate  chambers,  E  aoc  I- 
entirely  distinct  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  as  each  has  its  own  system  of  ventilation,  any  aftadea,  how- 
ever **  strong  scented/'  may  be  placed  in  one  chamber  without  anj;p9ntb^il7t)^jfb8  affeetim  ^  artiels^  is  ^ 
other.  But  as  the  oirculataoo  i«  so  perfedt^  oiHilBary  meats,  fisbr  mms,<  Vegetaolus,  boiler, <fci.,  Ait. n^J ^ 
kept  in  the  same  chamber,  at  the  some  time,  without  one  being  affected  by  another. 

"  IK  S.  HBPvm>x'a  IvpEovan  Ri|PU(BBaAToa. — This  is  the  most  excellent  thing  of  the  sort  known  bj  t^ 
Committee.  The  air  which  passes  over  tlie  ice  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  provisfoti  chamber,  nor  to  dep^rf 
its  moisture  there ;  but  it  passes  round  and  cools  the  chamber  containing  dry  air,  whioh  sends  a  current  << 
dry  cold  air  through  the  provieibn  chamber,  oooU^g  tod  ventilating  it  The  moisture  in  the  a!r  conden^Kl  by 
the  ice  is  collected  in  a  tank  with  the  water  of  the  roelted.|ce. 

"  Refrigemfeon  hftve  become  so  mtnh  aa  aetiele  <if  indispensable  use  in  almost  all  honses,  that  the  s«b^ 
tial  improvement  in  them  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  we  therefbre  recomment  a  SllY^  ]ll€<inl  ^  ^ 
improvement  of  Ma.  Hepproit's.'' 

For  Rights  *pply  te  D.  a  Hwfron,  Utioa,  N.  Y..  patentee,  who  will  sdl  Jif|l^.  Rights  at  fiur  prices,  or  ^ 
whole  interest  to  an  active  enterprising  man  at  a  gpreat  bargain,  -^  ^ 


PrioM,  from  $16  $86. 
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pJOS^D  IMFROVIH)  -,       L  ( 


HOT  WATER  AFFAl^Ai'ifS, 

FOB  VIKKUIG  iND  TfiNIILATIlG  PDBUC  BUIID1II68,  OWELUNjiS,  8T0SB8, 


GEEEHEOUSESp 

CONSERVATORIES, 

GRAPERIES, 
POROINGK-PITS, 


The  outt  ilhutrata  the  senaral  appaarsiioe  of  the  Boilera.  ^Chey  are  BiWiyl^^  C3Dm- 
paot.  end  Diuable,  and.  ere  -  naeqw^d  .lbs  JEIflU^ient  Heatins    Power,  Eoonomy  m 

^Riey  Cfoi  be  sef^lj  M^  without  attention  10  or  13  hours  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scrapli^  and  cleaning  to,  make  them  edectiTe,  there  being  no  down  drafts  or 
narrow  paseegee  to  dii(»Q. BD.  /    i  .       ,     ~.*f    ^     •  .    ^ 

Fig.  L  represents  Uie  Improved  Conical  Boiler,  so  ikvorably  known.  It  hae 
ttood  the  teet  of  time  and  eotnpeMti<)nf  and  proved  to  be  tb9  most  reliable  Boiler  hi  uae. 

Fig.  2.  repreeente  the  Combination  CrOnical  ^"*^  Flue  Boiler,  it  combines  all 
the  advantages  of  the  conical  fire  chamber  and  inside  *  .ye,  with  nearlj  double  the  amount  of 
beating  surface.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escaping  oi  the  flM  chamber,  pass  tbrough  the 
water  jacketed  flue,  which  is  carried  roimd  te  boiler,  'i  tlie  beat  that  would  otherwise  pass 
up  the  cbiiDoej  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  vutor,  making  this  the  most  ecooomkml 
Bofler  ever  oflbred  to  the  publia 

£ft  X33SVS  RXDir  C  S  S: 


>  BnobanML  Florist,  Na  9  W.  17th  rt.,  W,  Y. 

A.  BrldgB«i^FtDglt»te  Broe4iM#^li.T. 

ParKm»2rOaZxkMkiB%lf.  Y.  . 

SUwuger  *  Barry,  Booh«sUr,  N.  T. 

a  wTOrML  laoA  NorMTj,  PMktkiU,  N.  Y; 

T.  a  Mazwdl  k.  Bros.,  QeiMTA,  N.  T. 

John  KIHt,  Fax  Keadow,  Hart**  Comer,  If.  Y. 

Lawto  EUawortlL  h  Co,  NaplerHllcL  IlL 

J.  T.  Barratt*  Canlatoa  Niura«4aOBtat«B  Uaad. 

A.  G.  Howard,  Ftorist,  Utlca.  NTy. 

&  H  Maer,  Em.,  Newbnrg,  if.  Y. 

D.  BrlnekerlM^  Em|.,  Flahklll,  N.  Y. 

A.  P.  C1lmll^a,  Ka%..  MamaroiMok,  N.  T. 

Jamaa  Flemloff,  Fk>rii4,  Ton^nui^  C.  W. 


Th£» ^       ^, 

ILP.Y rwiU oe,  Esq. .  A Ibany ,  N-  T,    , ^ , . 
John  Bar  J,  E»4  j_BiirfvUjwnj  N,  ¥♦      ^ 

J,  O.  U^ritielt,  K*i,,  Fort  Wjuhiiig ton,  5.  T, 
J.  T.  eWmUsr.  K*q,,  Ailorln,  K.  Y. 

J,  Btiti4^p,  Ei*q  .  Ne^-  BruB»iw!ek,  W  J» 

^.  Bfiinmt,  Kcq.,  ^.  FrBnlniikuii,  Mali. 


8«4  for  a  Daaerlpm  Olrenlar;  with  eztendvl  titt  of  |tefi?rtn»  tn  xKon  iuTlnf  tbe  lleat«rv  te  ma 

HIT(^itaBIOS  4  CO.,  S48  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 

Afr.lft.  **  ^  Between  Centre  and  Elm  Streets 

A.  Xi  Ibvoffieai  Oiis.  F.  HtToaixes,  l^aoa.  H.  JLoie^ 
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READY  ROOFING 

No.  23  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


This  aiiaoe  is  made  of  extremely  thick  and  strong  woven  fthric^  inrented  and  mano&e- 
tured  expresslj  ibr  our  own  use  (patent  appUed  fork  and  is  sereral  times  thicker  than  cot- 
ton sheeting  oommonfy  used  in  all  other  composition  rooAng,  and  cooseqaently  &r  raoR 
durable. 

From  the  superior  dudcness  of  this  cloth,  it  reoetTes,  in  saturation,  a  fiur  greater  amoont 
of  the  water-proof  oompositioQ,  and  when  finished  with  the  fire-proof  coating  on  the  sui&ee, 
presents  the  most  completely  finished— and,  we  are  oonfideDt^  most  durable— roofing  now 
known.  It  needs  no  final  coat  applied  on  the  roo(  as  all  other  kinds  do.  aWBEADY"* 
to  nail  down. 

In  this  conrenient  and  finished  state,  it  is  especially  Worthy  the  attention  oC  Habdwaxb 
MsBCHAKTSf  TiiCNKRS,  BuiLDBRs,  and  all  who  buy  to  sdll  spin,  we  do  not  held  out  to  Kxh 
the  prospects  of  enormous  profits  immediately,  but  we  oAr  a  really  merdiantahte  article^ 
in  demand  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

We  call  attention  to  a  few  points. 

1st  It  costs  onlv  about  haifas  much  as  tin,  and  is  tmM  a$  dnrabU, 

fid  It  is  adapted  to  all  hinds  o/roofy  whether  steep  or  flat 

3d.  It  is  not  affected  injuriously  by  heat  or  cold, 
4th.  Any  ordinary  workman  can  apply  it 
5th.  It  is  not  the  '*  cheapest "  roofing. 
6th.  It  is  the  best  roofing: 

PRESERVE    YOUR   ROOFS. 

If  your  Tin  Eoof  Leaks— 

If  your  Tin  Boof  has  Small  Bust-Holes  in  it 

If  your  Tin  Boof  needs  Be-Painting^-our 

LIQUID    GUTTA-PERCHA    CEMENT 

will  effeetuaUy  dose  up  all  the  smaller  RUST-HOLES,  and  fbnn  a  hesTy  elastic  body  orcr 
the  whole  surftce,  that  will  preyent  RUST,  and  last  many  jearft  longer  than  oidinaiy  paint 

If  your  Shingle-Boof  Leaks— 

If  your  Outters  Leak— 

If  the  Joints  around  your  CShimneys  Leak^^ 
If  yonr  Slate-Boof  Leaks— onr 

001£FOI72TD  OITTTjI  PaHOfiA  OSlCaiTT 

will  completely  fill  up  all  the  ererlees  in  the  shingleff,  corer  over  the  broken  joiBts  in  the  tla 
HDd  slate,  form  permanently  adhesive,  eUetie  ooating  around  ehimneys,  aky-llghts,  etc  ^nd  io 
all  theM  litttationB  will  ontiaet  any  other  article  for  this  porpoee  now  in  use.  This  article  is  a 
thick,  tenacious  componnd  of  GUFl'A-PERCHA,  and  ingred&entii  used  extensively  in  Europe 
in  the  progress  of  Kyanizing  or  preserving  wood  in  Railroad  strncturea  exposed  to  molatore 
and  decay.  This  very  useful  property  ten£  directly  to  arrest  and  prevent  decay  in  the  ahinr 
les,  and  will  often  save  the  necessltv  for  several  years  of  putting  on  a  new  roof.  It  ia  wd 
worthy  of  a  triaL    fig"  ClreuWa  ana  iamplea  sent  free  by  mail    Address 

BEAmr  BOOFINa  oo^ 

No.  28  Cedar  8t.«  New  York 

¥arl8t 
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878  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
VoEnn  im>  OaBoc-noviB,  AnoBU,  LI  Jm.  nk 

ALFRED   BRIBOEMAIV, 

WEMM  W/^l%IllH)©y®l£,  STO., 
yro.   876  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

OXiD  CA8TLB  NURSBRIBB, 

GENEVA,  ONTAEIO  CO-,  N.  T. 

All  kiods  of  Fbutt  Tubes,  Gkafs  YonES,  OmMAMBiTAL  Tarn,  Sbbubb,  Rosai,  via,  WlioleMU 
Aod  R«taiL 

CHARLES  DVGGIN,  ARCHITECT, 

632  BBOASWATi  VBW  TOBK  m 

DttrigM  and  Plant  fo?  all  detoription  of  BaUdingt  carefidly  prepared  with  the  neeenaiy 
■yeeifieationi  and  working  Drawings,  and  reliable  estimates  of  eoet. 

▲  •■■  to  Mlkltcd  to  •ztmln*  8t«r«oMeplo  Tievs,  Drawingi  anA  Flai«  of  bonMt  creeled  fron  aqr  DNkna  la 
iMlowt  plMW.    A  dkoot  with  Six  Derigni  oograTtd  and  printed  In  tho  Mme  itylo  m  tho  ono  pabllBhedla  tk 
iMiaafy  mvibv  of  Iho  Honiontvaist  wiU«  oa  appttoatlon  bo  forwarded  gratli  to  aaj  perfy  m    ' 


jTjMjftEfs  r^nnisH^ 


323  Canal  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

BUl'ilKIOR  8HIRTB  made  to  measure  ^18,  ^21,  and  $24  per  dozen. 
I^IT*  Family  supply  store  of  Bosoms,  Collars,  and  Wristbands  for  Sbirt  Making,  at  reduced 
prices  Apr.  ISmo. 

ION  A  VINES. 


S'    o  o  o    »S 


The  fifth  edition  of  the  Qluatrated  Catalogue  la  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicanta 
for  two  three-cent  stampe. 

It  ifl  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  Tine,  and  the  explanatory  engrav- 
ings are  the  beet  ever  prepared  for  the  pnrpoee,  and  the  only  oaas  which  are  true  to  natore. 
The  deacriptions  are  trustworthy,  and  compriee  all  the  valuable  varieties. 

Deecrlptive  Oatalognea  with  direcUona  for  planting,  etc.,  sent  for  one  stamp.  Separate  price' 
list  sent  to  agents  and  those  who  wish  to  form  clubs. 

My  stock  of  Vines  is  very  large,  and  of  the  best  quality  ever  offered  either  for  garden  or 
vineyard,  and  prices  are  eztremly  low. 

My  stock  of  the  Everbearing  Mulberry  Tree  is  of  remarkable  excellence.  Those  two  years 
old  aad  root  pruned  are  deserving  particular  attention. 

O.  W.  GRANT, 

lONA,  NEAR  PESKSKILL, 
Oct  tC  We«t  Cheater  Co..  H.  T. 
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CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

ron  LOWING  IN  ADi99ST  AffV  et^SMBMil. 

B.  K.  BLISS, 

SKEDSMJVT^    AJNTy    FLORIST. 
fiOPHINOFIELD,  MAda, 

Would  lnvtt«  th€  atti>ntion  of  Ms  pntrons,  and  all 
others  interested  in  tli«  culrivatlon  uf  hlowert,  to  the 
following  U»t  of  s€ed«,  cArffully  selected  from  several 
of  the  fiuest  collections  in  Europe,  vlifch  cun  be  con- 
fidently reconnnended  as  being  of  the  very  best 
i\  uality.  Ois.  per  paAet. 

AuRicrLA — Saved  froin  named  flowers,         .         .       26 
Cauxolabia — Extra  choice,  from  priie  flowers,  60 

Do  Fine  mixed,  spotted  tnd  aelf%  ^ 

Do  Rus;(>$4i,  from  finest  sbrnliby  varieties,  60 

Calceolaria  hybbida   naxa    osandifloea    pr^scox. 
Raised  bv  a  celebrated  German  florist ;  unsur- 
passed io*ei<e»  shape,  profusion  and  brillianey  of 
of  its  flowers;  a  most  valuable  acquisition,    •         50 
Calceolaua  dtbrida  NA!f a,  another  vnriety  fVora  the 
same  grower,  described  by  faim  an  a  oiost  charm- 
ine  dwarf  variety,  from  wx  to  eight  inches  In 
heijjiit,  o(  compact  growth  and  literally  dbvored 
with  flowers.     The  above  varieties  recti ved  the 
first  priveB  at  the  Erfurt  exhUdtiotis, .        .        .50 
CiMERARiA — Extra  choice,  from  all  newest  TOftleties,  5Cl 
Do        pine  mixed,  from  the  best  old  varieties,  25 
Gloxinia— From  tlie  finest  erect  aiid  drooping  vor- 

ieties, 60 

IIollyuocks — (very  double)  saved  from  his  unrival- 
ed  collectijMi  of  seventy-five  English  varieties—^ 
if  ?own  now,  will  flower  freely  next  year  (100 

seeds) 25 

Tassv — From  the  fincft  cor.ectiirti  iu  England,  ,  60 
Do  From  named  flowers,  fine,  ,  .  .25 
Do  Gernian,  fancy  striped,  mottled  and  bronze,  26 
Primula  sinensis  riuBBiATA---{Chine8c  Primrose  fring- 
ed) vttrii»ii(»  color?,  inixc«l,  extra  quality.  .  60 
Do  do  d(»     white,      .         .         .         .26 

Do  do  do    ro#e,    ....        25 

Do  do  do    KRKCTA  scTEiiiA.    A  magTnH 

fieent  novelty.  The  leaves  instead  of  spreading 
out,  are  curvcjl  upwards,  lormiae  a  compact  plant.  . 
The  flowers  nrn  laira^i*,  of  fine  siibstance,  fimbriat- 
ed, of  an  intense,  briliitint,  rosy  vermilion^  borne 
in  large,  d»-nse  heads  above  the  foliage.  Most 
striking  and  bi'aatifu^  10  seeds),         .  .50 

Pink  Carnation — Raised  by  an  amateur  in  Sardinia, 
of  first  rate  ahility,  and   believed  to  be  superior 
tt>  any  before  offered,  (25  seeds),     ...         50 
Pink  Piootbr  fnmi  the  same  gpi>wef  (26  seeds)      .     60 
Do  Trek,  or  perpetual  floweHng,  do        .         60 

Do*  Carnation  and  Picotke — From  a  celebrated 

German  coIKction, 26 

Polyaxtuus — Finest  mixed  varieties,  from  the  col- 
lection of  iin  English  Amuteur  .  .         .     25 
MmrLUS — Finest  mixed,  golden  yellow  and  white 
ground,  covered  with  crimsou,  rose  and  scarlet 

blotches 26 

TROPiEOLUM — Fine  mixed  varietiea  for  Green-houM 

Culture, 2^ 

Stock,  Ix)ndon  Scarlet,  intermadiaiei  axtra  fine^         26 
Do.        do       White,  do^  do  26 

Improved  varloties  of  this  popular  flower,  and  the 
most  desi«Mble  for  ouUivalion  in  pot». 
Stook,  French  Cocardkau— Scarlet,  purple  and  white 
mixed,  spl'rndid  for  winter  flowering,        .         .     10 
Do.  do  do  New  sulphur-colored, 

'    very  double^  and  fine  for  pot  culture  .    25 


SmcKT  WtuiAii  (Hunt**)  froes  •  aoUoctloa  af  as  £^ 
lish  amateur,  who  baa  made  this  plantaep^'air 
for  several  yean  past  This  oeed  u  saved  frca 
his  b«st  «aln»d  v»lietita»  and  eao  be  eontideBiij 
recommended  as  far  superior  to  anjthisg  er^ 
before  offered  in  tliit  e<niDtry, 

Wallflower — Finest  doubia  mixed. 
Either  of  the  above  named  aeeda,  vSsli  foil  diretTs 

for  culture,  will  be  aeol  by  inailt  pciftyiML  <o  ^^^. 

dress  ia  the  Union,  on  receipt  of  t^  pcMi 

the  entire  ooUeatton  6>r  |6. 

TWEyrr  sklect  YAmstiEs 

Of  Hardy  Annuals.  Biennials  and  PereimiaK  Ut  ^ 
Mwing,  will  also  be  sent  post-paid  for  $1.  Ord^n  ni 
unknown  correspondents  most  be  aaeeaapasi^^!  «i 
j  the  cash,  which  may  be  remitted  in^Cttrrciii  larik  10 
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n  |tsr  Caltttre. — I. 

WE  have  already  intimated  that  we  purposed  devoting  a  portion  of  our  space 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  pear.  There  are  many  among  our  readers  who 
make  the  pear,  especially  as  dwarfed  on  the  quince,  an  object  of  special  atten- 
tion. There  are  many  more  who  are  for  the  first  time  turning  their  attention  to 
it,  who  need  and  ask  for  information  in  regard  to  its  culture,  and  it  is  a  part  of 
our  duty  to  satisfy  their  needs  as  fiir  as  we  can.  This  we  propose  to  do  in  a 
plain,  practical  manner,  so  as  to  give  our  remarks  a  real  value.  As  in  our  Hints 
on  Grape  Culture,  we  shall  give  simply  the  results  of  our  own  experience,  de- 
scribing the  various  operations*  and  manipulations  just  as  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  them.  In  this  way,  we  may  perhaps  make  plain  to  the  reader 
some  particular  points  of  culture  which  he  has  failed  to  understand  from  the 
^(^ritings  of  others.  The  chief  reason  why  some  books  on  horticultural  subjects 
are  obscure,  and  give  an  "  uncertain  sound,"  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  writers, 
having  little  or  no  experience  of  their  own  to  rely  upon,  cull  that  of  others  with- 
out the  ability  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong  practice.  Others,  lacking 
self-confidence,  prefer  to  give  the  experience  of  others  to  their  own.  Hence  it 
often  happens  that  some  little,  unpretending  book,  giving  the  writer*s  own  expe- 
rience in  a  plain  way,  contains  stores  of  useful  knowledge  sought  for  in  vain  in  its 
more  pretentious  rivals.  Very  few  men  have  the  ability  to  describe  lucidly  the 
practice  and  opinions  of  others ;  indeed,  a  man  is  very  happy  if  he  is  able  to 
explain  clearly  to  others  in  writing  even  his  own  experience ;  it  is  a  gift  vouch- 
I  safed  to  but  few.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen,  therefore,  why  many  books  fail  to  be 
valuable  to  the  novice  who  has  every  thing  to  learn.  Success  would,  undoubt- 
edly, be  greater  if  each  writer  would  confine  himself  mainly  to  his  own  cxperi- 
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ence  when  writing  on  practical  subjects ;  if  he  has  no  experience,  then  he  is 
cleariy  the  man  to  keep  profoundlj  silent,  and  learn,  instead  of  wasting  pre- 
cious time  in  attempting  to  learn  others*  But  even  though  some  good  books  maj 
be  found  on  a  given  subject,  that  is  no  reason  why  others  should  not  be  written ; 
because  very  few  men  will  be  equally  well  understood  by  all ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  are  diffecoDces  irvpractioe  -and  constant  improvements  in  the  details  of 
culture,  which  maki  new  bdoks  indEspen^ble  to  a  f^  record  of  the  progress  of 
the  age.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  press  would  find  little  to  do.  Ailments 
of  this  kind  might  be  greatly  multiplied ;  but  they  are  not  necessary  for  any 
purpose  we  have  in  view  at  present.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  our  readers  want 
knowledge  of  any  kind,  to  determine  ns  to  fnmish  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
without  stopping  to  ask  whether  they  can  find  }t\  elsewhere.  The  hope  of  obtain, 
ing  such  knowledge  is  their  chief  inducement  for  subscribing  for  any  penodical. 

Then,  again,  pear  culture  is  an  important  part  of  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country,  and  requires  all  the  encouragement  we  or  any  body  else  can  give  it 
While  it  is  a  source  of  profit  to  those  who  pursue  it,  it  is  equally  a  source  of  health 
and  gratification  to  the  community  at  large.  It  is  true  that  the  profit  of  pear  cul- 
ture has  been  questioned  by  some,  but,  in  our  opinion,  without  any  sufficient  reason, 
as  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  is,  when  prop 
erly  pursued,  among  the  most  remunerative  branches  of  horticulture.  Thai  all 
have  not  succeeded,  or  succeeded  as  well  as  they  might,  is  not  to  be  denied;  bat 
their  want  of  success  may  easily  be  traced  to  its  proper  source.  If,  in  any  tiiiDg 
we  may  say,  we  may  be  able  to  make  pear  culture  plain  to  the  understandii^  of 
even  a  few  of  tiie  many  who  are  seeking  to  learn,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to 
regret  the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  the  subject. 

We  purpose  treating  of  the  pear  as  a  standard,  as  a  dwarf,  and  as  grown  io 
pots.  Beginning  with  the  tree  at  the  bud,  we  shall  follow  it  to  full  maturitj. 
These  articles  will  occasionally  alternate  with  those  on  the  grape. 

— ^  ^>»  *^ — 
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LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT,  No,  XXVJ.  —  ROADS,  No.  5, 

BY    OEO.    E.    WOODWARD, 
.  Civil  EngtncQr  and  Architect,  No.  87  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Handsomklt  located,  regularly  graded,  and  weil-conatruoted  roads  are  chief 
among  the  attractionit  of  a  fine  country  place,  and  constitute  one  of  its  most 
effective  improvements.  When  well  done,  they  are  done  ibr  all  time,  and  afford 
a  degree  of  satisfaction  which  no  inferior  work  will  compensate  for. 

It  is  highly  important,  in  making  ornamental  roads^  that  its  prindpal  points  of 
beauty  should  be  well  developed,  as  in  the  mere  matter  of  construotiou  the  expense 
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would  not  differ  on  an  ill-ohosen  line  awkwardly  laid  out,  and  one  that  embraces 
all  the  good  points  the  ground  will  admit  of. 

The  nice  adjustment  of  curves  and  the  regular  distribution  of  grades  give  an 
artistic  polish  that  is  wonderful  in  effect,  and  surprising  even  to  those  who  ar6 
not  novices  in  such  matters,  but  who  have  not  seen  the  beaudful  results  of  engi- 
neering skill.  To  know  precisely  the  position,  the  direction,  the  grade,  the  amount 
of  earth  work,  and  the  cost  of  an  ornamental  road,  before  a  shovel  enters  the 
ground,  is  always  desii^able  to  one  who  sets  about  making  improvements  in  a 
business-like  manner ;  and  as  he  can  know  thoroughly  all  these  things  in  advance, 
if  he  has  a  wish  to  know  them^  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  make  every  change 
that  taste  or  means  would  suggest,  without  the  necessity  of  doing  the  work  over 
twice,  or  trying  experiments  in  moving  earth  to  find  that  which  is  most  beautiful. 
The  results  of  engineering  practice  are  of  the  most  absolute  character,  and  what 
a  road  shall  be  in  every  respect,  in  use,  in  appearance,  etc,  is  thoroughly  known 
to  him  without  the  necessity  of  moving  a  sod;  and  however  impracticable  his 
work,  when  laid  out,  may  appear  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  it  does  not  fail  in  its 
final  finish  to  give  the  most  gratifying  results.  Some  of  the  most  pleasing  por- 
tions of  our  practice  in  road  building  has  been  in  the  very  agreeable  disappoint- 
ments produced  by  fulfilling  every  promise  we  have  made  relating  to  the  final 
effect,  beauty,  and  expense,  when,  during  the  process  of  construction,  all  appear- 
ances were  against  us. 

What  is  true  in  road  building  is  equally  true  in  other  departments  of  land- 
scape art,  which,  if  properly  and  judiciously  planned  and  studied  in  advance, 
would  obviate  not  only  the  almost  certain  blunders  that  are  made,  but  the  heavy 
expense  attending  them.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  who  proposes  to  spend 
$  10,000  in  embellishing  his  country  home,  to  end  with  an  expenditure  of  $30,000 ; 
and  he  who  means  to  go  as  far  as  $30,000  spends  perhaps  $30,000  more,  and 
"  then  conies  to  himself,  and  confesses  the  hobby  is  over ;"  so  many  mistakes,  so 
much  wasted  money  and  time,  that  it  becomes  disagreeable  to  contemplate. 

There  is  no  economy  whatever  in  doing  any  thing  in  a  cheap  manner ;  "  what 
ever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well,*'  and  it  is  better  to  progress  slowly 
and  surely  than  to  execute  improvements  imperfectly,  A  judicious  choice  in 
making  the  principal  roads  on  a  country  estate  pretending  to  display  evidences  of 
refined  taste,  would  not  stop  short  of  first  class  workmanship  and  material,  be- 
cause a  well-made  road  does  not  require  that  expense  in  annual  repair,  is  easily 
kept  in  fine  order,  free  from  weeds,  and  is  always  a  source  of  gratification  to  the 
owner.  Those  who  do  not  place  much  importance  upon  a  neat  appearance,  or 
wish  to  go  beyond  the  truly  practical,  can  not  appreciate  the  pleasing  impressions 
to  be  made  by  a  finely  graded,  hard,  smooth,  handsome  drive.  Nothing  else, 
should  be  tolerated  in  a  place  of  any  pretension.  The  graduation  and  align 
ment  of  roads  of  all  classes  should  be  carefully  studied,  as  all  the  principal  points 
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of  their  attractiveness,  except  in  sur&oe  and  keeping,  are  embraced  in  their  direc- 
tion and  rate  of  ascent  and  descent. 

The  construction  of  a  first  dass  roadwaj  is  the  same  whether  the  alignment 
and  grades  be  handsomely  and  artistically  adjusted  or  not ;  and  if  these  be  well 
done,  there  is  an  added  beauty  that  no  elaboration  of  surface  or  care  in  keeping 
will  compensate  for. 

It  is  quite  necessary  in  some  sections  where  stone  or  other  road  materials  are 
scarce,  or  where  close  economy  must  be  studied,  that  the  road  bed  should  be 
entirely  on  the  earth,  and  the  inconveniences  and  untidiness  of  soft  and  muddy 
roads  submitted  to.  Thorough  drainage  will  in  many  cases  remedy  to  a  great 
extent  such  evils,  although  it  can  never  entirely  alleviate  them.  All  roads  of 
whatever  character,  passing  over  ground  naturally  wet  or  retentive  of  moisture, 
should  be  thoroughly  underd  rained ;  this  is  one  of  the  vital  principles  of  success- 
ful road-making,  and  the  money  and  time  devoted  to  such  purpose  can  never  be 
reckoned  as  misspent 

From  a  natural  earth  road  we  can  advance  through  all  degrees  of  covering 
until  we  reach  that  which  fifly  years'  experience  shows  to  be  the  best.  We  can 
improve  the  surface  of  an  earth  road,  if  it  be  clay,  by  laying  on  sand ;  of  a  sand 
road,  by  laying  on  clay.  We  can  use  coal  ashes,  wood  ashes,  and  charcoal  to 
advantage ;  scoria,  furnace  slag,  and  the  different  classes  of  gravel.  Then  we 
can  advance  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  and  make  use  of  different 
methods  of  making  stone  roads.  We  can  get  rid  of  money  pretty  freely  by 
adopting  the  common  home-made  plan  of  making  roads  of  boulders  and  field 
stone  dumped  into  a  ditch  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  depth,  and  flatter  our- 
selves at  the  same  time  that  we  have  got  rid  of  the  stone.  We  can  hand-pack 
fractured  field  stone  to  a  foot  in  depth,  cover  the  same  abundantly  with  gravel, 
and  get  a  good  and  expensive  road.  We  can  use  the  irregular  size  spawls  or 
chippings  from  quarries,  more  particularly  those  found  where  the  New  York 
Belgian  pavement  is  quarried ;  and  these,  covered  with  gravel  or  other  good 
binding  material,  will  make  a  good  road ;  or  the  so-called  gravel  obtained  from 
the  limestone  quarries  on  the  Hudson  makes  a  good  covering  by  itself,  if  the 
larger  pieces  be  raked  to  the  bottom ;  and  as  a  binding  and  finishing  material 
over  a  course  of  evenly  broken  stone,  is  for  an  ornamental  road  on  a  private 
estate  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  that  we  have  met  with.  The  class 
of  road  above  all  others  that  fulfils  all  conditions  of  excellence  combined  with  a 
true  system  of  economy,  is  a  modification  of  the  McAdam  system.  This  con- 
sists in  placing  upon  a  properly  prepared  road-bed  broken  stone  of  an  average 
size  of  two  and  a  quarter  inches  cube,  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  six  inches ;  then 
rolling  the  same  thoroughly  with  a  heavy  roller,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  single 
stones  can  not  be  detached  or  picked  up ;  over  this,  as  a  binding  material,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  at  once  a  smooth  finish,  put  from  one  to  two  inches 
of  gravel,  which  must  also  be  well  rolled,  and  is  best  done  after  a  good  rain. 
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The  advantages  of  building  a  road  in  this  manner  are  as  follows :  the  earth  exca- 
vation is  very  much  reduced,  as  the  total  thickness  of  the  road  metal  and  binding 
need  not  exceed  eight  inches,  and  roaj  be  of  no  greater  depth  than  six  inches ; 
the  least  possible  amount  of  stone  is  used,  which  is  desirable  where  stone  is  not 
plenty,  and  where  stone  is  abundant  there  are  cheaper  modes  of  disposing  of  it 
than  burying  it  in  road  beds.  The  stones  being  all  of  equal  size,  none  will  work 
up,  as  is  the  case  where  stone  of  different  size  are  used ;  the  stone  being  fractured 
and  angular,  iinally  unite  and  become  a  compact,  impenetrable  body.  It  improves 
by  age  and  use,  becoming  better  as  years  go  by  ;  less  weeds  grow  in  it,  and  it 
requires  less  labor  to  keep  it  in  first  class-order.  It  can  not  wash  on  steep 
grades,  and  if  properly  made  it  is  impossible  for  surface  water  to  gully  it ;  frost 
can  not  affect  it,  as  its  action  is  distributed  uniformly  on  a  mass  composed  of 
hundreds  of  smaller  particles,  each  one  of  which  yields  slightly.  The  use  of  the 
roller  in  the  spring  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  action  of  frost  on  a  road  of  this 
character.  It  costs  less  money  to  build  a  road  in  this  manner  than  to  build  a 
first-class,  substantial  road  in  any  other  way.  It  is  the  simplest  form  of  road  to 
build,  the  specifications  for  which  can  be  easily  understood.  It  has  been  tested 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  under  all  conditions  of  use  and  exposure.  We 
have  adopted  this  plan  for  several  years  where  first-lass  work  was  desired,  and 
with  the  most  gratifying  success.  One  experimental  road  built  four  years  ago, 
the  total  thickness  of  broken  stone  and  gravel  being  but  five  inches,  has,  with 
constant  use,  remained  in  all  seasons  firm,  dry,  and  smooth,  and  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing it  in  polished  order  has  been  literally  nothing.  We  have  just  finished  two 
roads  on  the  Hudson,  upwards  of  1,600  feet  long,  having  a  layer  of  broken  stone 
of  uniform  size,  two  and  a  quarter  inches  cube,  and  six  inches  in  thickness,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  the  Haverstraw  limestone  gravel  one  and  a  half  inch  to  two  inches 
thick.  We  can  safely  say,  in  the  very  extensive  range  of  our  experience,  that, 
outside  of  the  Central  Park,  there  are  no  ornamental  roads  possessing  so  many 
strictly  first  class  principles — ^hard,  smooth,  durable,  beautiful,  and  economical. 


WESTERN    PRAIRIES. 

BT   B.   A.,   PASSAIC,   N.    J. 

Why  are  they  not  forests  1 

I  have  not  seen  as  much  of  the  prairies,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  correspondent  in  your  August  number.  But  I  have  drawn  certain  conclusions 
from  my  limited  knowledge  that  may  be  worth  printing. 

There  is  a  remarkable  stratum  of  sand  underlying  the  limestone  rock,  and  ex- 
^  tending  over  a  large  district  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  In  this  sand  is  the  remark- 
able cave  near  St.  Paul,  Min.    The  largest  chamber  I  estimated  to  be  70  x  40,  and 
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16  feet  high,  oval  in  plan,  and  arehed  like  a  tortoise  shell.  It  has  so  little  tenscity 
that  sand  swallows  build  their  nests  in  it  It  is  readily  detached  by  the  finger  oail, 
when  it  resembles  sea  sand.  But  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  sand-stone  roek, 
that  it  supports  itself  in  the  form  of  an  arched  roof  in  this  cave.  The  same  stratum 
is  found  at  Fort  SnelUng.  At  the  falls  of  Minnehaha  it  is  worn  away  under  Uie 
projecting  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  gallery  under  the  falls  from  side  to  side.  It  is  found 
under  the  rocky  cap  at  the  conical  hill  called  **The  Lone  Mound,"  in  Wabashaw 
County,  Min.,  and  thence  dug  out  for  making  mortar.  It  is  said  to  be  (bund  under 
the  rock  when  digging  wells  at  Janesville,  Wis.  I  suppose  that  it  can  be  fouod 
any  where  in  this  district  along  the  blufls. 

The  geological  position  of  the  prairie  about  Fort  Snelling,  and  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony,  etc.,  is  above  the  upper  limestone  rock.  The  prairie  in  the  valley  of  the 
Zumbaro,  in  Wabashaw  Co.,  Min.,  is  beilow  the  upper  limestone  rock*  This  val- 
ley is  several  miles  in  width.  The  soil  when  wet  resembles  black  city  mud.  Hie 
earth  is  composed  of  much  lime  mixed  with  other  drift.  It  is  based  on  magocsisn 
limestone.  The  few  trees  have  large  roots  and  small  stems.  The  blufis  hare 
full  size  trees  in  abundance. 

I  infer,  that  the  rank  vegetation  on  these  pnuries,  when  fired,  destroys  the  trees, 
while  that  on  the  blufls  only  prunes  them,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  for  destructJoo. 
Thus,  the  early  German  settlers  in  the  Lebanon  valley.  Pa.,  chose  the  gravel 
land  on  account  of  the  timber,  because  in  their  fiitherland,  timber  was  very  valua- 
ble. The  limestone  land  adjoining  and  running  parallel,  was  a  treeless  prairie. 
The  relative  fertility  may  be  judged .  by  subsequent  prkses.  The  gravel  land 
some  years  since  sold  for  about  (35,  while  the  limestone  land  sold  for  tlOO  to 
tl20  per  acre. 

Thus,  also,  about  forty  years  since,  an  extensive  white  cedar  woods  on  the  New- 
ark meadows  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  now  there  remains  nothing  but  a  treeless 
prairie. 

Hence  I  infer  that  the  absence  of  trees  in  these  cases  indicates  excessive  fertili- 
ty. But  we  must  not  thence  infer  that  "prairie,"  although  French  for  meadov, 
is  synonymous  with  fertility ;  for  as  used  at  the  west,  it  simply  signifies  "  treeless,' 
and  this  at  times  arises  from  want  of  fertility.  Thus  on  the  railroad  route  from 
Madison  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  there  is  a  sand  prairie  of  small  extent^  where  the 
superincumbent  limestone  appears  to  have  been  washed  away,  leaving  the  sob- 
stratum  of  sand  exposed,  in  places,  without  mixture  with  fertilizing  ingredients; 
and  the  vegetation  is  not  greater  than  near  the  sea-shore.  So,  also,  in  the  fertile 
rolling  prairies,  small  hillocks  are  found  with  scanty  vegetation. 

It  is  also  stated  that  there  are  large  districts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  that  are  without  trees,  and  almost  without  vegetation,  in  consequence 
of  the  excess  of  alkaline  salts. 

But  in  some  of  the  level  prairies,  such  as  those  surrounding  Chicago,  the  absence 
of  trees  is  probably  due  to  fire,  since  there  are  some  trees  that  will  grow  almost 
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in  the  water,  and  1  judge  that  these  prairies  are  less  wet  than  the  cedar  swamps 
on  the  Newark  meadows,  and  other  cases  of  beech  wood. 

[Any  facts  pertaining  to  the  prairiet*  can  not  fiul  to  be  intereating.  B»  A.  has 
examined  them  gedogically,  and  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  some  of  hia  valuable 
reminiscenoea.  We  attach  much  value  to  them^  and  should  be  glad  to  have  more 
of  them.— Ed.] 


»*  ^»»  «< 


VENTILATION    OF    GRAPERIES. 

BV  J.  8.  HOnOHTOK,  Iff.  D.y  PBIlAteBLf  BXA;.  '   : 

Ths  necessity  of  more  constant  and  perfect  ventilation  in  houses  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  has  of  late  commanded  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
most  skillful  grape^rowers,  and  has  led  to  some  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  vineries,  which  will  no  dpubt  be  of  great  service  to  gardeners.  In  Eng- 
land, where  the  atmosphere  generally  contains  much  moisture,  very  free  ventila- 
tion has  always  been  given  to  vineries  in  moderate  wefiUier  j  but  in  this  country, 
where  we  have  much  hot,  dry  wind,  we  have  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  our 
ventiletion  in  order  tK>  retain  the  moisture  in  pur  grape-houseS|  often,  no  doubt, 
to  the  greofe  injury  of  our  vines. 

The  objecfe'Of  the  |M*eaent  article  is  merely  to, call  the  attention  of  grape-grow- 
er9  to  the  /K^entifie  reasons  which  demand  more  constant  and  perfect  ventilation 
than  is  ordinarily  given  to  American  graperies,  and  to  suggest  some  means  of 
aocomplisbipg  this  objciot* 

It  ip  well  kQQwn  tb^t  leaves  absprb  from  their  under  surfeces,  and  transpire  or 
evaporate  from  their  upper  surftees.  Now,  in  a  house  which  is  not  provided 
with  auffioient  ventilation,  by  a  gentle  current  of  fresh  air  passing  through  the 
vinery,  and  where  a  moist,  heavy  atmosphere  is  mi^intained^  the  function  of  trans- 
piration, firom  the  upper  sur&ees  of  the  leaves  must  be^.  in  &  great  measure,  im- 
peded, and  hence  engorgement  of  their  tissues  ii^ust  take  place.  If  the  border 
be  moist,  the  sap*  will  rise  With  great  rapidity  and  foroe^  and  the  effete  fluid  mat- 
ter, which  ought  to  pass  off,  by  transpiration,  must  pass  Ywy  slowly,  if  at  all,  to 
the  serious  injury  of  the  foliage. 

Again,  the  pure  natural  atmosphe^  was  made  fiir  plants  ^  well  as  man,  and 
any  great  adulteration  or  change  of  its  chemic^  constituents)  iwders  it  poisonous 
to  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  life. 

Plants,  by  tfa^  leaves,  absorb  oarbonic  acid  gas,  w^  diaehai^  oxygen ;  but 
iJ  ^  although  carbonic  acid  is  the  natural  food  of  plants^  the(y  oan  not  exist  in  the  pres* 
enoe  of  aaanusually  large  proportion  of  it,  any  jonore  than  man,  who  delights  in 
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oxygen,  can  endure  a  very  great  increase  of  that  gas  in  the  atmosphere  vithnit 
injury,  or  even  the  destruction  of  life.  Carbonic  acid  gas  benefits  plants  ooly 
when  it  does  not  exceed  one-twelfth  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere,  thou^  ooe- 
twenty-fifth  is  a  still  more  favorable  preparation. 

In  vineries,  early  in  the  spring,  when  little  ventilation  Is  permitted,  is  it  oot 
probable  that  chemical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  very  injurious  to  the  vioes^  are 
often  produced  by  unthinking  gardeners,  who  take  little  heed  of  the  great  natoral 
laws  above-mentioned  1  The  inside  portions  of  vine  borders  frequently  ooDtain 
large  quantities  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  giving  off 
carbonic  acid  gas  with  great  freedom,  and  loading  the  unchanged  atmosphere  with 
a  poisonous  proportion  of  that  gas  in  a  few  hours.  Sulphurous  add  gas  and  am- 
monia, which  are  also  often  given  off  from  the  composts  used  in  graperies,  an 
equally  as  destructive  to  plant  life,  when  in  excess,  as  carbonic  acid. 

Oxygen  gas,  in  large  proportion  in  the  atmosphere,  is  also  highly  injurious  to 
plants.  The  change  of  color,  which  is  seen  in  ripening  leaves  in  autumn,  ia  said 
to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  an  excess  of  oxygen. 

Hence  it  has  been  set  down  as  an  axiom  in  horticulture,  that,  other  dream- 
stances  being  favorable,  those  plants  are  always  the  most  vigorous  and  healtliT 
which  have  the  most  liberal  supply  of  pure  natural  air. 

Another  remarkable  feet  in  the  physiology  and  chemistry  of  plants  is  this: 
.  that  flowers  and  fruits,  unlike  leaves^  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbonio  acid 
quite  freely,  at  all  periods  of  their  existence.  Leaves,  it  will  be  rec(41ected,  as  a 
general  law,  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  emit  oxygen.  The  action  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  it  will  be  seen,  is  just  the  reverse.  In  ripening  fruit,  espedally,  carbonie 
acid  is  very  freely  given  out,  while  oxygen  is  absorbed ;  this  is  tiie  ease  even  in, 
fruit  plucked  from  the  tree  while  it  is  yet  unripe. 

These  operations  of  nature  are  so  delicate  and  complicated  that  man  can  not 
hope  to  imitate  or  regulate  them,  in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own  creating ;  and 
hence  it  follows,  that  only  by  fr*ee  and  constant  ventilation  can  we  supply  to  the 
vines  that  perfect  and  healthftil  atmosphere  which  has  been  provided  for  them. 

But  how  shall  we  be  able  to  supply  a  constant  current  of  fresh  air  to  oor 
vineries,  without  too  great  a  loss  of  interior  moisture  and  danger  of  mildew?  I 
answer,  that  some  of  the  most  successful  vineries  I  have  ever  seen  were  very  rade 
structures,  the  sides  being  constructed  of  loose  boards,  with  numerous  crevices 
for  the  admisuon  of  bottom  air,  and  much  ventilation  had  been  given,  \>jaociii»L 
In  England,  at  the  present  time,  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  introdaoe  into 
vineries  constant  currents  of  fresh,  warm  air,  by  passing  the  air  over  heated  sur- 
faces. In  this  country,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Saunders  snd  odiers, 
that  constant  top  ventilation  may  be  given  in  quite  cool  weather,  day  and  oigh^ 
without  danger,  and  that  front  or  bottom  ventilation  may  be  given  by  oovering 
the  ventilators  with  coarse  flannel,  or  loose  woden  cloth,  which,  if  kept  oonstantij 
wet,  would  be  all  the  better,  admitting  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  promot- 
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iog  ventilation  without  creating  any  injurious  draught  or  currents  of  air.  The 
practical  application  of  the  principles  stated,  I  leave  for  further  experiment  and 
discussion. 

[The  subject  of  ventilation,  we  apprehend,  is  a  matter  of  more  moment  here 
than  in  England,  owing  to  a  marked  difference  in  our  atmosphere.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  even  among  good  grape-growers.  While 
some  are  agreed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  ventilation  should  be  carried,  they  are 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  it.  This  is  an  open  subject 
which  can  be  profitably  discussed,  and  we  invite  attention  to  it.  We  shall  go 
over  the  subject  in  good  time,  simply  remarking  now  that  we  regard  top  ventila- 
tion with  much  favor.  Dr.  Houghton,  of  course,  will  follow  up  the  subject ;  he 
has  left  it  at  a  provokingly  interesting  point. — Ed.] 


GLEANINGS, 


BT  E.  H.  O. 


*'  Thsrb  are,*'  said  Bemardin  de  Saint  Pierre  to  J.  J.  Rousseau,  '^  more  than 
five  hundred  modes  of  looking  at  Nature."  "  Yes,**  replied  Rousseau,  ^'  and  none 
of  them  true.*'  ^ 

Naturalists  are  apt  to  be  like  that  King  of  Siam  who,  afler  a  long  series  of  ob- 
servations in  the  hot  climate  where  he  lived,  decided  that  water  was  always,  and 
in  its  own  nature,  a  fluid :  a  truth  which  was  regarded  as  demonstrated  beyond 
dispute  until  a  traveller  ascended  the  mountains  of  Ava,  contiguous  to  Siam,  and 
there  encountered  some  philosophers  who  declared  water  was  cmly  a  fusible  crys- 
tal— a  rock  which  heat  alone  could  dissolve.  O  naturalists,  you  also  have  your 
mountains  of  crystal ! 

The  world  about  us  is  all  harmony,  of  which  we  can  perceive  only  a  part.  The 
Cephisus  that  watered  the  gardens  of  the  Academy  has  disappeared  with  the 
woods  of  Mount  Hymettus.  The  old  Scamander  has  vanished  with  the  cedars  of 
Mount  Ida,  beneath  whose  shade  it  had  its  source.  The  climate  of  Italy  was  afore- 
time milder  than  now — ^less  relentless  in  its  heat  until  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
ests of  the  Tyrol.  He  who  cuts  down  a  tree  destroys  a  colony  of  insects,  a  home 
or  haunt  of  many  birds,  a  source  of  food  to  quadrupeds  perhaps,  or  even  to  man. 
The  plantain-tree  that  shades  a  fountain  or  hangs  over  the  marshy  borders  of  a 
stream,  is  a  beautiful  object.  Between  the  river  and  the  trees  there  is  a  harmony. 
The  Persians  were  scourged  with  pestilential  maladies  from  their  marsh-bordered 
rivers  until  they  brought  the  plaatain-trees  to  their  aid.  '*  There  has  been  no 
epidemic  at  Ispahan,'*  says  Chardin,  '^  since  the  Persians  adorned  with  such 
their  rivers  and  gardens." 
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Wc  may  observe,  too,  the  harmony  of  colors,  Raphaelle  was  no  such  colorist 
as  we  find  the  sun  to  be.  As  the  winter  departs  the  modest  violet  first  blossoms 
beneath  a  vail  of  leaves.  This  modesty  means  need  of  shelter.  Protecting  leaves 
radiate  back  upon  the  fragrant  little  flower  all  the  beat  it  gives  out.  As  the 
snows  disappear,  blossoms  of  other  flowers  open,  which  display  themselves  more 
boldly,  but  you  will  observe  that  they  are  blanched,  or  nearly  so.  In  the  tran- 
sition from  the  last  snows  of  winter  to  the  first  blossoms  of  spring,  the  harmooy 
of  color  is  preserved ;  hillsides  and  orchards  are  laden  with  a  delicate  white,  va- 
ried rarely  with  the  pink,  as  in  the  flowers  of  the  almond.  Petals  of  the  apple 
blossoms  floating  on  the  wind  resemble  the  flakes  of  snow  so  lately  seen  falliog 
through  the  air.  As  the  warm  season  advances,  the  colors  deepen  until  we  come 
to  the  dark  crimson  of  the  autumn  flowers,  and  the  brown  of  the  autumn  leaves. 
This  change  is  meant  not  only  to  be  beautiful ;  it  has  its  use  and  meaning.  Why 
are  the  first  spring  flowers  all  white,  or  nearly  so  1  Because,  while  the  winds  are 
still  cold,  and  the  sun  only  moderately  kind,  a  flower  would  be  chilled  to  death  if 
its  heat  were  radiated  rapidly.  But  radiation  takes  place  more  freely  from  dark 
colors ;  from  black,  from  the  strongly-defined  greens,  and  blues,  and  reds.  In 
the  hot  weather  flowers  and  leaves  so  colored  cool  themselves  more  rapidly  at 
night,  and  form  upon  their  surface  the  refreshing  dew.  In  t^e  early  spring  there 
is  little  need  of  dew,  and  consequently  of  facilities  for  cooling.  The  delicate 
spring  flowers  are,  therefore,  of  a  color  that  is  least  likely  to  encourage  radiatioo. 
For  the  same  reason,  because  white  substances  give  out  least  freely  the  heat  thev 
contain  or  cover,  arctic  animals  are  white,  like  their  native  snows.  For  the  same 
reason,  too,  the  snow  itself  is  white.  When  the  cold  becomes  intense,  snow  falls, 
and  lies  like  a  fur  mantle  upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  If  the  snow  were  black, 
or  red,  or  blue,  it  would  still  allow  a  portion  of  the  heat  to  eix^pe,  which  is  now 
retained  under  its  whiteness.  The  colors  even  of  men  darken  in  hot  climates,  aad 
in  the  hottest  they  become  quite  black.  Black  substances  give  out  heat  most 
freely. 

In  regions  subject  to  almost  incessant  cold,  a  short  summer  produces  flowers  of 
extremely  vivid  coloring.  The  summer,  although  short,  is  fierce,  and  the  plants 
radiate  rapidly  that  they  may  escape  destruction.  The  dark  verdure  of  the  north- 
ern pines  would  cause  them  to  lose  heat  with  great  rapidity.  To  compensate  for 
this,  they  are  found  growing  in  a  pyramidal  form,  which  catches  and  retains  a  cover 
of  snow  so  cleverly  as  to  protect  thepx  during  the  severe  winter  season.  Birches 
that  grow  in  the  same  forests,  rise  among  the  pines  like  silver  columns,  not  formed 
and  shaped  to  retain  a  covering  of  snow  like  the  evergreens,  because  they  do  not 
need  it. 

Surely  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  discern,  amid  such  harmonies  and  adapta- 
tions  of  Nature,  that 


"  Such  bounty  is  no  gift  of  chance  * 
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and  that,  in  spite  of  the  sneer  of  Rousseau,  there  is  a  true  and  useful  way  of  look- 
ing at  Nature. 

The  Parsonage^  August,  1862. 

[Very  pleasant  gleanings  indeed ;  chaste,  classical,  and  full  of  food  for  deep 
thought.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  more  such  "gleanings"  among  the  "ripe 
and  mellow  ears." — Ed.] 
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INTERIOR  VIEWS.— No.  IV.— EXOTIC  GRAPERIES. 

BY   FOX  MBADOW. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  border-making,  and  also  very  much 
about  the  gross  feeding  propensities  of  the  vine.  It  is  considered  by  men  of 
experience  in  Europe  as  in  America,  that  the  vine  must  be  supplied  with  the 
*^  fat  of  the  land,"  and  to  this  we  say,  Ambn.  The  vine  borders  of  our  intelligent 
fathers  of  a  century  ago  did  not  cause  them  the  troubles  which  are  daily  being 
presented  to  their  should-be  more  intelligent  sons  !  Their  vines  and  their  borders 
lasted  for  forty  and  fifty  years — ^yea,  ninety  and  a  hundred  !  And  who  will  say 
their  fruit  was  inferior  to  ours  ?  We  say  the  samples  of  fruit  produced  by  these 
men  in  those  days  were  as  good,  and  much  better  than  the  ordinary  crops  of  the 
present  day.  Their  bunches  of  grapes  did  not  dwindle  from  two  pounds  to  a 
half  pound,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  of  the  vines  fruiting,  as  hundreds 
of  our  graperies  do  at  the  present  day ;  but  they  continued  year  after  year  till 
the  half  century  rolled  away,  and  the  cultivator  laid  in  the  silent  tomb,  and  still 
their  vines  lived,  flourished,  and  continued  to  produce  their  average  quality  of 
fruit. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  Had  they  the  possession  of  some  secret  in 
border  making  that  we  do  not  possess  ?  Have  we  not  progressed  in  knowledge 
and  chemistry  sufficient  to  discover  the  identical  elements  that  form  every  partide 
of  the  vine's  organism,  and  that  which  is  also  needed  to  be  ingrediated  in  the 
various  particles  of  matter,  so  that  "  tartaric  acid  "  shall  be  nicely  blended  with 
its  saccharine  1  Who  will  say  that  we  do  not  understand  a  sufficiency  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  vine  when  we  have  special  fertilizers  in  bags,  and  boxes,  and  bot- 
tles, from  twenty  pounds  and  upwards,  so  nicely  compounded  and  adjusted  that 
every  element  the  luscious  vine  may  require  is  warranUd  to  be  there  ?  What 
secret  did  our  forefathers  possess  ?  is  the  question.  Common  sense.  And  this 
was  applied  to  the  general  principles  of  growth.  Now,  what  are  the  general 
principles  of  growth  ?  Let  the  intelligent  mind  go  to  the  vegetable  world  and 
seek  the  answer  to  this  question,  and  there  he  will  find  a  universal  law  proclaimed, 
and  so  indelibly  stamped  upon  every  fruit-bearing  plant  and  tree  that  the  most 
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casual  observer  can  not  but  recognize  the  law  which  governs  and  controls,  and 
insures  fruitfulness  with  health  and  longevity.  This  great  principle  our  old 
grape-growers  fully  understood,  and  not  merely  understood,  but  practiced.  Their 
vines  or  vine  covered  a  large  surface  under  their  glass  roofs,  and  their  systems 
of  pruning  were  such  that  insured  not  only  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  but  large  annual 
wood  growths.  The  progressive  (!)  system  of  the  present  day,  by  many  termed 
scientific,  reverses  this  order  of  things,  and  is  endeavoring  to  cause  the  vine  to 
produce  all  fruit  and  no  wood  growth.  We  wonder  some  of  our  scientific  grape- 
growers  do  not  contend  that  the  few  leaves  their  walking-stick  grape  vine  pro- 
duces are  useless  absorbents,  and  so  remove  them,  that  the  bunches  may  become 
better  swelled ! 

The  general  formation  of  vine  borders  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  was  very  simi- 
lar to  many  of  the  present  day,  very  loose,  with  a  good  deal  of  rich  materials 
incorporated ;  but  the  vine-grower  pud  far  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
plant  he  planted  than  is  done  at  the  present  day.  We  seem  to  care  but  little 
about  strength  of  roota^  so  that  the  plant  be  bought  cheap  enough.  Then,  as  fiu- 
as  the  actual  border  making  is  concemed,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between 
modem  growers  and  those  of  the  "^  days  of  yore,"  but  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
difference  between  the  ground  on  the  outside  of  their  borders  and  that  of  ours,  and 
this,  with  their  difference  of  pruning  and  training,  caused  the  difference  in  results. 
We  have  previously  stated,  that  vines  having  strong,  healthy  roots  when  first 
planted,  do  not  grow  downwards,  but  grow  through  and  out  of  rich  borders. 
Now,  this  was  just  as  much  the  case  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago  as  to-day ;  but  in 
England,  where  much  attention  is  given  to  grape-culture  under  glass,  the  majority 
of  vineries,  with  fruiting-houses  generally,  are  situated  in  the  gardens,  and  the 
latter  are  as  rich  as  it  is  well  possible  to  make  them.  The  vine  roots  are  soon 
out  of  the  borders,  through  the  causes  previously  stated,  but  they  get  into  ground 
equally  as  good,  if  not  much  better,  for  the  ground  in  those  kitchen  gardens  is 
constantly  trenched  and  highly  manured,,  and  in  the  act  of  trenching  roost  of  the 
roots  get  cut  with  the  spade,  and  the  consequence  of  this  cutting  back  of  the 
roots  would  induce  them  to  throw  out  a  host  of  others,  and  so  increase  the  feed- 
ing powers  of  the  vine.  With  such  resources  as  this,  combined  with  a  system  of 
pruning  that  permitted  the  vine  to  produce  annually  a  proportionate  wood  growth 
to  that  of  its  fruit,  any  vine  will  continue  to  yield  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
good  crops  and  good  fruit  This  is  the  only  secret  resting  with  the  famous  vines 
of  England.  Take  those  old  vines,  and  exchange  their  present  system  of  pruning 
— that  of  laying  in  new  wood  all  over  the  vine — ^for  our  present  system  of  spur 
pruning  and  fruiting  to  the  top  of  the  rafter,  and  what  would  be  the  consequenoe^t 
why  an  instant  stoppage  of  all  growth ;  roots,  of  course,  as  well  as  all  the  ex- 
ternal parts.  There  is  no  extension  of  roots  unless  there  is  an  extension  or 
increase  of  size  in  all  the  external  organism  of  the  vine.    A  vine  that  has  not 
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iscreased  perceptibly,  after  becoming  a  year  older,  in  the  diameter  of  its  trunk 
or  principal  stem,  is  not  growing,  but  dying ! 

Now  let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  the  majority  of  graperies  are  situated  in 
this  country.  The  Eastern  and  Middle  States  are  tihe  principal  localities  where 
the  exotic  grape  is  cultivated,  and  all  know  that  the  natural  soils  are  poor  enough* 
Many  of  these  vineries  are  erected  as  ornaments,  and  stand  oftentimes  on  a  poor, 
barren  piece  of  ground,  and  others  sometimes  stand  in  the  vegetable  garden. 
Most  of  us  know  what  our  vegetable  gardens  are ;  and  as  to  our  "  individuality," 
we  would  not  object  to  walk  a  good  many  miles  to  see  one  that  was  really  and 
truly — rich  ! 

Now,  where  the  natural  ground  that  surrounds  a  vine  border  is  poor,  and  the 
made  border  rich,  the  consequence  is  just  what  we  have  already  stated,  good 
roots  are  soon  out  of  it  and  into  the  poor  soils.  The  roots  then,  being  in  such  poor 
conditions,  together  with  the  most  miserable  systems  of  pruuing  which  are  now 
being  so  generally  advocated,  viz.,  a  system  that  directs  you  to  labor  with  all 
might  and  main  to  crush  and  slaughter  nearly  every  particle  of  new  wood  the 
vine  endeavors  to  form,  puts  at  once  a  stop  to  all  growth !  Growth  then  being 
stopped  through  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  growth,  men  fly  to 
the  borders  with  a  host  of  new-fangled  ideas,  which  are  based  on  no  better  grounds 
than  their  mal-systems  of  pruning  and  training. 

In  our  experience  there  are  but  two  fundamental  points  necessary  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  these  so  simple,  when  the  attention  is  directed 
to  them,  that  many  will  wonder  they  had  not  seen  them  before.  Yet  simple  as 
this  may  be,  there  is  not  a  single  author  who  ever  wrote  on  the  vine  that  seems 
to  have  recognized  the  simple  truths  on  which  are  based  the  law  for  the  healthful 
continuance  though  unlimited  time  of  growth  and  productiveness.  There  is  no 
productiveness  without  growth ;  nor  is  there  any  growth  in  an  annual  repetition  of 
a  given  number  of  leaves,  and  the  latter  is  all  that  is  accomplished  by  any  of  the 
present  authorities  on  pruning. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  our  ideas  clearly  understood  by  the  reader,  we  must 
show  what  we  mean  by  growth  ;  and  as  the  roots  are  the  principal  agents  acting 
in  the  office  of  growth,  we  will  begin  with  the  root  first.  The  root,  then,  being 
long  conduits  with  but  little  more  than  one  mouth  or  spongiole  attached  to  them, 
become  strong  and  powerful  in  highly  enriched  borders,  and  this  power  gained 
through  the  rich  compounds  of  the  border  carries  the  root  almost  directly  to  the 
outside  and  into  whatever  soils  may  immediately  be  in  connection  with  it.  Now 
what  we  propose  to  do  is  to  change  the  character  of  these  roots  altogether,  and 
institute  a  whole  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  that  shall  be  in,  and  work  through,  every 
square  inch  of  soil  in  time,  the  border  may  contain,  whether  that  border  be  one 
yard  wide  or  twenty.  If  we  can  do  this,  then  it  will  be  pretty  evident  that  what- 
ever the  border  is  composed  of,  the  vines  must  feed  on  it,  and  the  materials,  which 
may  have  cost  little  or  much  money,  will  not  be  very  materially  wasted.     Now 
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there  is  one  great  essential  in  vine  border  making,  and  that  is,  that  the  border  he 
open  and  porous  ;  and  not  so  merely  for  one  or  two  years,  but  that  it  erer  remain 
so.     All  horticulturists  agree  on  this  point,  although  the  materials  they  compose 
borders  of  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  it  ever  to  be  so,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  first  year.     Now,  then,  says  the  reader,  "  What  do  you  comp'^se 
borders  of,  to  so  transform  the  character  of  the  vine's  natural  roots,  and  make 
them  similar  to  those  of  a  currant  bush,  and  at  the  same  time  warrant  the  border 
to  ever  remain  open  and  porous  t "     Stop  one  moment,  reader,  before  we  tell 
you.     We  want  you  to  brace  up  your  nerves  well,  and  if  you  have  any  prejudices, 
we  want  you  to  put  them  in  your  pocket,  and  let  reason  stand  alone  and  untram- 
melled till  we  ti'll  you,  and  then  we  shall  not  fear  the  result  of  your  conclusions. 
In  answer  to  the  above  question,  we  say  that  the  materials  must  be  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  every  thing  which  makes  a  border  rich.     We  have  but  one  ob- 
jection to  a  border  composed  of  pure  sand^  and  that  objection  is  this,  which  can 
be  demonstrated  by  a  practical  experiment,  thus :  take  a  barrel,  and  fill  it  with 
sand  from  the  side  of  some  brook,  (this  being  the  purest,)  and  then  t^e  a  few 
gallons  of  that  black-looking  manure  water  from  the  bam  yard,  and  pour  it  on 
this  sand,  and  you  will  find  that  this  manure  water  will  run  out  at  the  bottom, 
just  the  same  color,  and  taste  just  the  same,  as  it  did  before  it  passed  throagh 
this  sand.     Now  what  inference  do  we  derive  from  this  1     Why,  that  a  border 
composed  entirely  of  sand  would  not  retain  or  hold  long  enough,  tbe  necessary 
elements  the  vine  may  require  to  produce  wood  and  fruit.     Yet,  we  all  nse  sand 
in  its  pure  state  for  rooting  cuttings,  and  this  because  experience  has  taught  us 
that  cuttings  will  root  quicker  in  it,  make  a  larger  number  of  roots,  and  of  a 
more  fibrous  class,  than  in  any  other  material  wo  have  yet  discovered.     So  much, 
then,  for  sand.    We  will  now  take  another  barrel  of  sand,  and  instead  of  it  being 
quite  pure  like  the  first,  we  will  mix  with  it  two  or  three  handfuls  of  cbircoal 
dust,  and   then  repeat  the  application  of  the  manure  water.     Now  what  is  the 
result  of  this  ?     Why,  it  is  running  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  pure  tcater! 
"Colorless]"  "Quite  so!" 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  border  of  sand  to  make  it 
productive  ;  tor,  as  just  now  stated,  it  is  the  material  that  will  produce  the  must 
numerous  class  of  roots,  and  also  oause  them  to  become  fibrous,  from  the  fiid; 
that,  containing  little  of  the  food  of  plants,  the  plant  is  compelled  to  {Nish  out  a 
numerous  host  of  foragers  to  try  to  collect  the  means  of  its  own  existence.  Now 
afler  we  have  compelled  the  plant  to  push  out  this  host  of  foragers,  we  do  not 
intend  to  be  to  unkind  towards  it  as  to  let  it  die  seeking  the  food  it  requires  in  a 
country  that  does  not  possess  any.  But  with  our  sand  experiments,  we  have 
found  that  the  charcoal  dust  has  been  the  means  of  retaining  all  tbe  stimulating 
i  ^  properties  contained  in  this  manure  water,  for  nothing  but  the  pure,  white-looking 
^    water  came  from  out  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.    Now  what  is  this  charcoal  ? 
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Chemists  cM  i%  ^rbon;  and  its  princrpal  office  in  the  9011  is  to  absorb,  therefore 
it  makes  this  sand  in  question  retenti^  of  mannres ;  and  having  achieved  this 
much,  it  is  all  that  is  neoessary  to  say  of  it  now. 

All  the  iTDprovementi,  then,  we  wish  to  add  to  sand  is,  a  sufficiency  of  carbon 
to  prevent  such  fertilizing  agents  as  may  be  placed  on  U  from  passing  directly 
through  it,  and  out  of  it,  before  the  fibrous  roots  we  have  created  can  absorb  it 
into  the  plant's  system*  Any  carbonaceous  matter,  then,  placed  with  the  sand  in 
question  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  pure  charcoal,  but  we  must  take  care 
that  in  using  this  carbonaceous  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  that  we  do  not 
defeat  the  object  in  view,  for  the  object  in  its  use  in  the  border  is  merely  to  hold 
in  the  sand,  the  elemehis  we  intend  to  feed  the  vine  with.  Now  what  can  we 
select  for  this  purpose  to  be  added  to  sand  ?  There  are  several  kind  of  materials 
which  will  answer  this  purpose,^the  common  soil — ^leaf  mould,  but  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  is  muck.  The  latt^  dug  from  swamps  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  so 
exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  that  it  becomes  thoroughly  pulverized.  Many  ^ 
persons,  however,  think  that  if  muck  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  air  even 
during  the  summer,  that  that  is  sufficient  to  sweeten  it.  Such  persons  are  grossly 
deceived.  It  may  sweeten  this  material,  but  the  summer's  balmy  air  will  never 
disintegrate  the  particles.  The  ^^  Ice  King ''-  must  bring  his  frigorific  influence 
upon  the  watery  particles  contained  in  this  carbonaceous  matter,  and  burst  its 
whole  tissue  asunder  before  it  becomes  fit  for  the  use  of  the  horticulturist  When 
this  is  done,  there  is  no  better  substitute  for  pure  carbon. 

Our  next  work  is  to  proportion  these  materials,  in  order  to  make  the  border 
just  such  a  border  as  shall  always  hold  the  roots  of  vines,  and  just  such  a  border  as 
we  grow  grapes  in.  The  "  Editor,"  however,  is  looking  "  grum  "  about  the  space 
we  are  occupying, 

So  we  take  the  **  hint"  to  nm  sway,  'i 

And  live  to  fight  another  day. 

[Fox  Meadow  becomes  more  and  more  interesting  as  he  progresses.  We  per- 
ceive that  we  shall  find  in  him  a  strong  advocate  of  our  favorite  carbonaceous 
system.     Therrf  is  nothing  like  it. — ^Ed.] 

(To  be  Contlnaed.) 


A  CRYING   EVIL. 

BY     A    WEEPING     SUFFERER. 


A  WRITER  in  the  August  number  of  your  journal  very  good  temperedly  sets 
/orth  his  griovancea  in  having  been  imposed  upon  in  the  purchase  of  attenuated  ^ 
grape  roots^  which,  after  five  summers'  growth,  only  half  cover  his  trelli&     I  beg  i 
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die  privilege  of  shaking  him  (spiritually)  by  the  haod,  as  I  am  also  a  sufierer,  lod 
can  oordiallj  sympathize  with  him  ia  this  particular.  But  there  are  other  wrongs 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  endure,  far  more  injurious  than  the  one  alluded  to. 
His  grape  vines  had  the  merit  of  being  genuine.  I  can  supply  a  case,  where  the 
unprincipled  dealer  furnished  a  bogus  article,  and  did  not  scruple  to  reoeire  the 
full  value  of  the  true  one.  I  find  that  I  am  gradually  getting  my  eye4eeth  cat, 
and  furnish  this  information  for  the  benefit  of  your  young  readers*  My  neighborg 
think  me  rather  green;  but  never  mind,  I  know  more  than  I  did,  and  thst  is  some 
oompensation  ;  the  facts  you  can  rely  on. 

In  October,  1859, 1  was  attracted  by  a  showy  advertaaement  in  the  Cowiiry 
OeniUmati^  of  a  firm  in  a  Western  city,  offering  grape  vines  of  several  varieties 
which  were  wanted  by  myself  and  neighbors,  and  we  directly  made  up  fiftj  dol- 
lars to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  couple  of  vineyards.    The  plants  were  packed  tod 
sent  by  a  circuitous  route,  (not  by  the  one  ordered,)  but  reached  us  afUr  hariog 
^  travelled  double  the  distance,  being  stored  in  numerous  places,  and  occupjing  sa 
many  weeks  as  they  should  have  been  days  on  the  way ;  but  came  to  hand  at 
last,  looking  as  we  may  suppose  poor  Navy  Jack  does,  since  his  grog  was  stopped 
— decidedly  dry.     During  the  delay  the  planting  season  having  passed,  we  heded 
them  in.    The  following  spring,  1860,  they  were  carefully  planted  in  the  ground 
prepared  for  them  in  the  fiill,  and,  to  our  astonishment,  three  fourths  of  them 
grew.    My  share  of  the  plants  were  eighty  Dianas,  which  I  prepared  to  set  out  \  \ 
and  cultivate  on  Bright's  method  ;  accordingly  a  bed  was  dug  12  feet  wide,  Z  feet 
deep,  and  100  feet  long,  the  hard  pan  carted  ofi^  and  its  place  supplied  with  good 
meadow  sods,  top-soil,  muck,  and  compost  previously  prepared,  consisting  of  road 
washings,  muck,  ashes,  and  rotted  manure  well  incorporated.    I  felt  as  Lf  I  luid 
done  my  duty  when  I  had  thus  prepared  the  bed,  and  had  set  each  plant  wUii  my 
own  han^,  spreading  the  roots,  covering  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  placing 
a  good  cedar  stake  to  each.    The  growth  of  the  first  season  was  small,  bat  when, 
in  the  fall  of  1861, 1  cut  each  attenuate  plant  down  to  three  eyes,  I  experienced  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  which  only  a  successful  cultivator  can  enjoy  ;  but  alas !  to 
experience  a  sad  disappointment  in  the  future.     The  ripened  wood  was  preserved 
and  cultivated  since,  to  increase  my  plantation,  and  has  produced  hundreds  of  | 
strong  plants  of  the  What-is-It  grape.     In  1862, 1  had  many  promising  bunches  . 
of  grapes ;  the  vines  were  cultivated,  trained,  and  pinched  on  Uie  most  approved  | 
plan  recommended  by  your  journal.    I  soon  began  to  see  that  they  did  not  look  | 
like  other  Dianas  ;  still  my  faith  held  on,  as  they  grew  well.     About  the  30th  of 
July,  the  fruit  being  small,  and  shaped  like  a  bird's  egg,  became  mottled  and  ot 
a  dingy  brown,  and  has  remained  so  up  to  the  present  lime,  September  15th,  , 
hard,  sour,  and  unripe,  with  a  dogged  tendency  to  remain  so  to  the  ""  bitter  end."^  | 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  what  am  I  to  do  under  such  circumstances  ?  what  would  jou  i 
do  ?  Is  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  this,  and  other  ills  that  horticoltorists  are  beis  ^ 
to  1  or  shall  I  publish  the  names  of  the  villains  that  have  done  this  great  wrong  ? 
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deprived  me  of  my  labor  and  money,  and  wasted  three  years  of  my  precious 
existence,  which  no  sum  of  money  can  ever  replace ;  or  shall  I  take  the  law  1 
My  nature  is  pacific,  with  a  spice  of  the  belligerent,  which  I  shall  retain  until  I 
get  your  opinion.  Probably  such  things  are  not  new  to  you.  I  know  they  occurred 
before,  and  that  many  people  have  put  up  with  them,  rather  than  engage  in  a 
contest  with  an  unprincipled  dealer.  Numerous  instances  of  frauds  by  nursery- 
men have  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  in  my  eye  an  apple  orchard  ;  the  trees 
were  set  some  years  ago,  and  many  have  borne  fruit,  not  one  of  which  are  true 
to  name,  and  many  are  the  inferior  and  discarded  varieties.  A  garden,  in  which 
are  fifty  or  more  dwarf  pears,  many  of  which  are  winter  pears,  though  labelled 
Doyenne  d*£te,  Beurre  Giffard,  Bloodgood,  Tyson,  etc.,  and  some  of  which  are 
of  the  old  discarded  sorts,  that  were  put  in  without  orders  by  the  nurseryman,  as 
being  of  his  ''  own  selection."  A  most  gross  and  unpardonable  fraud,  which  a 
dealer  in  any  other  business  would  not  dare  to  perpetrate,  and  which  would  sub* 
ject  him  to  an  arrest  for  false  preteDOS&  I  can  cite  a  grape  house  where  thirteen 
different  names  were  furnished  for  as  many  grape  roots  by  the  honest  dealer  who 
raised  and  sold  the  roots,  and  all  produce  the  same  fruit  In  the  same  grounds 
are  dwarf  apples  handsomely  labelled  the  Tompkins  County  King,  producing  a 
small  yellow  fruit,  ripening  early  in  August ;  the  Early  Harvest,  a  red  sour 
apple,  not  yet  ripe,  or  likely  to  be  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  others  of  like 
character. 

Now  the  question  arises,  are  these  the  result. of  carelessness,  or  direct  fraud  1 
The  parties  alledge  that  the  mistakes  were  made  by  employees,  incompetent  per- 
sons or  laborers.  Have  they  a  right  to  employ  such  help,  and  make  their  custom- 
ers suffer  for  it  1  No  !  qui  fecit  per  allium,  fecit  per  jse,  and  the  men  who  make 
themselves  rich  in  the  business  are  the  culpable  parties,  and  should  be  made  to 
disgorge  in  every  instance  and  pay  stoutly  iu  damages.  Nurserymen  have  a 
character  at  stake,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  insist  that  frauds,  whether  by  intention 
or  mistake,  should  be  corrected — with  smart  money.  I  am  willing  to  submit 
my  grievance  to  a  jury  of  respectable  nurserymen,  and  I  suggest  that  at  the  fall 
meetings  they  oi^ganizo  a  self- protecting  association,  admitting  none  who  have 
been  known  to  be  fraudulent,  and  expelling  those  who  hereafler  become  so.  They 
could  also  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  and  assess  damages,  in  such  instan- 
ces as  I  have  named  above.  A  black  book  to  contain  the  names  of  such  nursery^ 
men  as  are  habitually  fraudulent,  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  public,  and 
it  would  make  the  careless  look  sharp  to  avoid  having  their  names  registered 
as  such,  as  ^  warning  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  What  does  the  fVaternity  say 
to  this?  Pope  says,  ''an  honest  man  (meaning  a  nurseryman  no  doubt)  is 
the  noblest  work  of  God."    Let  them  become  less  rare. 

•  [A  *•  Sufferer  **  has  painted  his  grievances  in  strong  colors,  but  none  too  strong. 
We  have  already  called  attention  to  this  disgraceful  feature  of  the  nursety  busi- 
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Dess.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  there  are  not  many  nuraeryniea  who  will  allow 
such  a  grave  charge  to  stand  an  hour  against  them.  Still,  there  are  some,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  denying  it.  No  honest  man  will  allow  trees  to  go  from  his 
nursery  under  such  circumstances ;  neither  will  he  hesitate  a  moment  to  make 
full  reparation  for  the  carelessness  and  blunders  of  his  employees.  A  man  who 
knowingly  commits  such  a  fraud,  should  be  compelled  to  make  full  compensatloiiy 
either  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  or  the  fear  of  public  exposure.  Our  advice 
to  you  is,  to  compel  the  parties  by  legal  means  to  make  full  and  ample  restitution 
for  the  loss  of  your  money  and  labor.  Every  honest  nurseryman  will  thank  you 
for  it,  as  will  also  the  community  at  large. — Ed.] 
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Whkn  one  contemplates  building,  and  has  put  his  thoughts  and  wishes  into  a 
tangible  form,  the  leading  question  asked  is,  how  much  will  all  this  cost  1  for 
what  price  in  dollars  and  cents,  without  extras  or  additional  charges  of  any  kind, 
can  this  dwelling  be  erected  for,  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  and  specifications,  and  satisfactory  to  the  owner  1  This  is  precisely 
the  plain  English  of  what  a  business  man  wants  to  know ;  for  we  hold  that  it  is 
right  and  proper,  that  every  one  should  look  right  through  all  the  connected  links 
and  complications  that  require  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money,  and  see  that 
he  lands  carefully  in  the  place  anticipated.  To  start  with  the  intention  of  disburs- 
ing $5,000,  and  wind  up  with  an  expenditure  of  $12,000,  is  not  only  annoying  in 
a  money  point  of  view,  but  an  impeachment  of  one^s  judgment  and  good  sense, 
not  pleasant  to  hear  outsiders  reflect  on ;  for  however  much  one  might  wish  to 
shifl  the  responsibility  on  to  others,  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  time  will  ^ways 
place  where  it  belongs.  As  long  as  men  consider  the  arts  of  designing  and 
constructing  buildings  to  be  of  no  special  importance,  or  that  they  are  qualified, 
without  instruction  or  experience,  to  practice  them,  expensive  blunders  will  natu- 
rally result,  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  discovered  that  such  wisdom  is  dearly 
bought.  There  are  many,  however,  who  prefer  to  manage  their  building  affairs 
thus,  and  who  can  only  learn  more  agreeable  and  less  expensive  modes  by  actual 
experience ;  some  do  it  from  ignorance,  some  from  supposed  economy,  and  others 
from  the  supposition  that  they  are  best  qualified. 

The  design  for  a  house  or  other  building,  and  a  plan  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  each  floor,  prepared  by  a  professional  man  who  makes  such  things  the 
business  of  his  life,  is  now  very  generally  admitted  by  intelligent  men  to  be 
essential ;  but  the  management  or  superintendence  of  the  work  by  the  party  who 
has  studied  and  designed  it^  does  not  seem  quite  so  apparent.    An  architect  pre- 
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pares  the  drawings  for  a  dwelling  to  cost  $5,000;  now  whether  it  actually  will 
cost  $5,000, 18,000,  or  $10,000,  in  the  hands  of  another  superintendent,  is  an  un« 
answered  problem.  A  prevailing  folly  which  we  find  very  general,  ia  to  suppose 
that  all  men  can  build  the  same  house,  in  all  piaoea,  for  precisely  the  aame  amount 
of  money  ;  and  but  few  are  willing  to  admit  that  they,  of  all  others,  are  not  the 
most  competent  to  carry  through  the  whole  businesa  of  building  at  the  lowest 
figure.  Some  must  find  out  in  the  most  expensive  manner,  that  the  profession  of 
an  architect,  or  the  skill  of  a  builder,  can  only  be  attained  by  long  years  of  care* 
ful  application. 

What  a  house  will  cost  to  build  is  a  question  always  asked  with  the  utmoet 
symplicity,  and  a  prompt  and  reliable  answ^  always  expected,- and  if  not  forth- 
coming at  once,  gives  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  one's  professional  ability  is  not  of 
the  most  thorough  character.  There  are  so  many  conditions  to  govern  results  in 
house  building,  that  even  an  approximate  estimate  may  fiiU  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  Two  houses  may  be  built  from  the  same  plan,  and  w6  may  also  say,  from 
the  same  specifications ;  one  by  day^s  work,  and  the  other  by  eontract,  and  they 
shall  be  so  exactly  alike  in  all  respects  when  finished,  that  an  unprofessional  ob* 
server  would  detect  no  difference,  and  yet  one  may  honestly  cost  juat  double  the 
amount  in  money  expended  on  the  other ;  even  the  same  builder  may  build  two 
houses  precisely  alike  in  all  respects,  and  yet  the  cost  be  quite  unequal.  On  one 
site  stone  may  be  easily  obtained,  a  sand  bank  on  the  premises,  a  running  brOok 
close  at  hand,  saw  mills,  brick  yards,  and  lime  kilns  within  moderate  distances 
and  accessible  by  good  roads.  The  other  site  may  be  quite  the  reverse  in  situa- 
tion,  or  have  some  decided  disadvantages  in  obtaining  some  very  necessary  mate- 
rials. We  once  built  a  fine  stone  house  where  stone  wai  abundant  and  close  at 
hand,  but  all  the  lumber  and  brick  had  to  be  hauled  thirteen  miles  over  hilly 
roads ;  the  cost  of  that  house  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  a  similar  house 
in  a  difierent  locality. 

A  competent  business  superintendent  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  cost  of  a 
house ;  one  that  understands  all  the  tricks  of  every  building  trade,  that  knows 
the  market  well,  and  the  value  and  quality  of  all  building  materials,  and  where 
inferior  workmanship  and  materials  can  be  used  to  an  equal  advantage  with  those 
of  first  class.  To  slight  work  and  yet  do  it  justice ;  to  give  it  all  the  strength 
and  endurance  necessary,  requires  one  of  skillful  acquirements.  A  mechanic  may 
persuade  a  proprietor  into  many  a  long  day*s  work,  as  it  pays  well  to  nurse  good 
jobs  when  other  work  is  slack,  but  an  architect  who  understands  such  things 
would  save  the  value  of  useless  work. 

The  cost  of  a  house  depends  on  a  well-studied  plan ;  this  plan  does  not  consist 
alone  in  the  arrangement  of  rooms,  windows,  doors,  etc.,  but  involves  a  careful 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  construction.  One  may  save  by  a  proper  distribution  of 
timbers,  as  well  as  make  a  very  great  saving  by  the  arrangement  of  rooms. 
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Good  management  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  eeonom  j, 
but  as  securing  the  best  class  of  workmanship,  and  the  most  judicious  use  of  ma- 
terials. Good  or  bad  management  produces  the  same  results  in  building  opera- 
tions as  in  war  or  any  other  pursuit  ^ 

To  make  a  work  on  architecture  sell,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cost  of  the  houses 
must  be  given ;  it  is  a  species  of  humbug  the  public  demand  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for,  yet  every  architect  has  encountered  those  who  have  been  thorough! j 
fleeced  by  book  architecture ;  not  but  what  the  book  was  honestly  and  truthfollj 
written,  but  that  the  would-be  self-instructed  builder  was  ignorant  of  the  condi- 
tions of  success. 

One  takes  up  a  capital  work  on  rural  architecture,  written  perhaps  ten  or  fifleea 
years  ago,  before  the  general  introduction  of  furnaces,  steam  pipes,  gas,  hatha, 
marble  basins,  etc. ;  they  find  a  house  that  suits  them,  which  the  book  says  will 
cost  (6,000,  and  that  is  just  the  amount,  by  close  figuring,  that  can  be  raised 
for  building.  The  house  is  ordered,  put  in  the  hands  of  the  best  mechanic  to 
finish  all  complete,  and  he  goes  ahead ;  he  is  unrestricted  except  by  the  book,  and 
the  author  of  it  is  a  man  of  reputation.  In  the  way  of  details  perhaps  nothlDg 
has  been  said  ;  they  are  therefore  extravagant  in  the  use  of  materials,  and  elabor- 
ate in  workmanship ;  as  it  is  not  considered  good  policy  for  a  workman  who  has  a 
good  order  to  make  suggestions  calculated  to  decrease  the  amount  of  work. 
When  the  bills  to  the  amount  of  $6,000  have  been  settled,  the  house  is  found  to 
be  half  finished,  and  an  additional  16,000  is  necessary  to  complete  it ;  less  than 
one  year's  interest  of  which  would  have  amply  sufficed  to  secure  the  services  of 
one  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  learn  how  to  design  and  to  manage 
work  to  cost  a  specified  price. 

When  an  architect  says  a  house  can  be  built  for  a  certain  price,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  materials  delivered  on  the  ground  shall  not  exceed  an  average 
cost,  that  the  payments  made  are  to  be  in  cash,  and  that  he  manages  the  work. 
To  hold  an  architect  responsible  or  blame  him  for  blunders  in  the  cost  of  work 
that  he  designed  and  did  not  superintend,  is  manifestly  unjust,  yet  it  is  a  frequent 
occurrence.  The  cost  of  work  is  a  question  easily  answered,  when  one  is  fully 
acquainted  with  all  its  bearings  and  has  it  under  his  control,  but  no  one  can  say 
at  what  price  a  novice  in  building  operations  can  execute. 

[The  class  of  persons  had  in  view  by  Ck)gnosco  would  very  properly  come 
under  the  old  saw  of  '*  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.''  We  commend  his  remarks 
to  all  persons  about  to  build.  The  remarks  will  hold  equally  good  of  landscape 
adornment. — Ed.] 
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HISTOBICAIi  KOnCS  ON  THE  8TBAWBBBBT. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

Wb  last  month  gave  an  extract  from  Landmarks,  containing  Dr.  Grant's  mode 
of  culture  and  preferences  as  respects  the  strawberry.  We  now  give  another  ex- 
tract, containing  some  very  interesting  historical  notes. 

*'  If  we  look  back  for  the  early  history  of  the  strawberry  as  a  flrait,  we  shall 
not  find  any  account  of  it  to  attract  our  attention  farther  back  than  about  two 
hundred  years,  which  is  not  until  after  our  native  Vii^nia  Scarlet  had  been 
received  and  cultivated  in  England.  It  has  been  mentioned,  indeed,  by  Pliny  and 
others,  who  wrote  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently 
prized  to  make  it  a  subject  of  cultivation.  The  only  kinds  at  that  time  known  in 
Europe  were  probably  the  Alpines,  including  the  Wood  and  the  Hautbois.  The 
former  are  very  extensively  spread  in  native  wildness,  and  the  latter  appear  to 
have  come  from  Northern  Europe  through  Germany.  It  was  very  early  called 
Polish,  but  its  history  is  not  well  ascertained. 

**  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  kinds  were  known  in  England  until  after 
the  Early  Scarlet  was  introduced  from  America,  where  different  kinds  are  found 
wild  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Louisiana,  and  perhaps  South  America.  Some 
accounts  state  that  the  South  American  kinds,  known  as  Chili  Pines,  were  from 
those  introduced  to  Spain  from  England,  and  thence  to  her  colonies,  thus  making 
it  probable  that  the  Virginia  Scarlet  is  the  type  and  original  of  all  the  Pines  or 
Scarlets. 

**•  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  had  been  in  England  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  thought  worthy  of  so  much  attention  that  it  was 
not  unfrequently  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  but  its  merit  did  not 
give  it  rank  among  the  most  esteemed  and  indispensable  fruits.  Its  natural  his- 
tory had  been  written  by  Duchesne,  and  published  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  and  the  work  is  still  highly  valued  scientifically, 
but  is  of  little  use  to  the  simple  cultivator.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  begins  the  '  modem  history '  <^  strawberry  culture,  or,  to  speak  exactly, 
at  the  year  1806 ;  for  in  that  year  Michael  Keens,  a  market  gardener,  produced 
from  seed  his  Imperial.  As  he  states,  it  was  from  the  seed  of  the  C^ili,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  from  the  Carolina  Pine. 

"^  From  ^is  time  strawberry  culture  assumes  a  new  interest,  and  Michael 
Keens  takes  distinguished  rank  among  public  benefactors,  not  so  much  for  having 
originated  two  seedlings,  the  second  in  course  of  which  was  the  type  of  all  of 
our  present  excellent  varieties ;  as  because  by  long  years  of  indefati^ble  indus- 
try and  careful  observation,  he  learned  and  made  known  the  oondilions  of  success 
in  cultivation.  He  did  not  offer  to  the  publi^  ill-dlg^ted  and  impossible  theory, 
>  loosely  built  upon  a  melange  of  circumstances  pertinent  and  impertinent,  but  a 
carefully  elaborated  and  systematic  method,  from  which  h$if  a  century  has  laid 
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aside  nothing  as  useless,  and  to  which  it  has  added  little  except  minuteness  of  de- 
tail, adapting  it  to  difTerent  circumstances. 

^'  For  a  long  time  his  well-onltirated  peroeptions  had  taken  oognizaoce  of  the 
excellences  and  defects  of  the  strawberry  of  that  time,  as  a  fruit ;  and  he  had 
labored  with  indefatigable  zeal  in  his  efforts  to  malce  it  better  by  the  produo- 
tion  of  seedlings.  By  oereftil  and  judicious  oultiFation  he  produced  the  best 
possible  fruits  of  those  at  command.  From  the  best  specimens  of  these  he^ 
through  the  same  course,  produced  others,  and  from  these,  in  the  year  IB06^ 
came  the  Imperial,  and  &om  this,  a  few  years  later»  the  Keens'  Seedling. 

'^At  this  time  no  generally  admitted  dassificatioa  of  strawberries  waa  in 
existence,  and  the  want  of  it  was  much  felt^  In  the  year  1834,  a  dassiiioa- 
tion  was  made  by  James  Bamet,  which  was  sufiioiently  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive for  the  wants  of  the  time,  and  it  is  now  recognized  by  all  writers  on  the 
subject,  including  Proftssor  Lindley.  He  makes  seven  ehMses,  as  follows :  1st, 
the  Scarlet  Strawberries ;  2d,  the  Black  Strawberries ;  8d,  the  Pine  Straw- 
berries; 4th,  the  OUU  Strawberries;  5th,  the  Hautbds  Strawberries;  6th,  the 
Green  Strawberries;  7th,  the  Alpine  and  Wood  Strawberries.  Two  other 
classes  have  been  thought  of — the  Surinam  and  the  Chinese — ^but  conoeming 
these  sufficient  knowledge  did  not  exist  to  enable  him  to  state  with  precision 
their  characteristios,  and  no  one  has  attempted  to  do  it  sinoe. 

*^This  classification  does  not  claim  to  divide  them  by  any  clearly  drawn 
natural  line,  but  only  to  lay  away  in  boxes  several  parcels  each  containing  a 
convenient  number  to  take  out  for  examination,  so  that  we  can  recognize  the 
individuaU  as  subjects  fbr  culture,  and  not  for  any  scientifio  contemplation  of 
the  rdations  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  which  they  may  bear  to  each  other. 

"A  natural  division  would  be  into  Pines,  Woods,  Alpines,  and  Hautbois; 
the  Pines  comprehending  in  one  great  dass,  without  any  division  that  is  con- 
stant or  well  marked,  our  esteemed  strawberries  for  cultivation,  and  having 
our  field  strawberry  for  its  type  and  original. 

*'  Of  these  classes  only  three  are  of  special  interest  to  our  present  considera* 
tion ;  these  are^  1st,  the  Scarlet,  of  which  the  Virginia  is  Uie  type.  2d,  the 
Pine.  For  the  type  of  this  olasa  we  may  take  Keens'.  Seedling,  or  of  those 
that  are  now  better  known,  Boston  Pine,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  and  Bartlett.  dd, 
the  Chili.  This  does  not  include  die  one  that  Keens  speaks  of  as  furnishing 
the  seed  of  his  Imperial.  Mr.  Barnet  oonsidered  that  the  drolina  Pine,  and 
included  it  in  the  general  class  of  Pines. 

**Tfais  (according  to  him)  true  Chili   is  very  dtstinot  in  character,  having 

very  villous  or  hairy  leares  of  thick  texture,  the  fruit  very  large  and  pale,  and 

insipid   in   flavor.    The  chief  interest  of  this  dass  consists  in   its  having  fur- 

j^  nished  one  of  the  parents  of  Wilmot's  Superb.    With  the  Black  Strawberries 

we  shall  have  nothing  to  do,  as  the   Black   Prince  is  not  made  of  that  dass 
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by  its  ooIoFi  but  Is  ^th  tb^  Pines.  Tke  Gj^ii  Strawberrj  iWBicdilatei  so 
nearlj  with  the  HaQtbois,  that  we  need  only  $aj  that  it  is  like  it  in  flavor, 
and  is  rarely  grown,  and  only  as  a  curiosity.  The  Wood  and  Alpine  Straw- 
berriea  are  suflteiendy  diatinot  for  separate  elassea,  but  to  the  cultivator,  at  pres- 
ent|  they  are  of  too  little  consequence  to  occiqpy  our  attention.  I  think  further 
aoquaiatanoe  with  the  Alpinee  will  teach  i«a  that  they  are  worthy  of  attention  for 
special  purpoi^  The  Hautbois  Strawberries  are  sodittinot  from  the  other  kinds, 
that  it  has  been  generally  supposed  there  is  a  apecific  orgatue  distinction  that  will 
not  permit  of  inter-impregnation,  although-  it  is  claimed  to  have  been  done  both 
in  EngUnd  and  in  this  country ;  but  nothing  within  my « knowledge  has  been  pro* 
duced  that  could  perpetuate  itself;  therefore  it  has  played  only  ita  own  individual 
part  la  the  hietory  of  strawberry  culture,  and  the  '  Prolifio  (or  Hermf4>hrodite) 
Hautbpis '  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  that  named,  is  still  the  best  of  Us  class ; 
'  sweet  with  musky  fragrance,'  bearing  its  fruit  well  up  from  the  ground,  as  the 
name  imports.  Of  the  Alpines,  Bed  and  Whiter  little  need  be  said,  except  that 
under  proper  treatment  Uiey  produce  a  small  autnmnal  crop,  and  never  mor^ 
than  a  amall  <srop  of  very  small  berries  under  any  drcumstancea.  These  are 
only  valuable  for  their  cariosity. 

*'The  Chili  or  South  American  Strawberry  had  been  for  a  long  period  in  the 
European  gardensi  but  only  as  an  unprofitable  occupant;  its  own  stamens  being 
so  imperfect  ae  to  efiect  fructification  but  sparingly,  and  its  season  of  flowering 
being  so  late  as  to  render  fortUization  by  the  pollen  of  other  varieties  impractica* 
ble  for  a  crop;  In  size  it  aurpassed  other  varieties  of  the  time,  with  firm  flesh,  but 
poor  flavor.  .It  was  from  a  seed  of  a  *  White  Chili,'  aocorduog  to  Eeena,  that  he 
raised  hia  *  Imperial,'  or  Imperial  Black,  in  180d.  But  Bamet  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society  states  that  it  was  from  the  White  Carolina  Fine.  It  was 
exhibited  before  the  Lpndoo  Horticultural  Society  in  1813,  and  a  fine  colored  en 
graving  of  it  published  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions. 

"  Of  the  Scarlet  Strawberries  the  best  was  Early  Scarlet,  which  was  no  other 
than  our  present  Large  Early  Scarlet,  which*  had  been  introduced  firom  America 
two  hundred  years  before,  and  was  at  that  time  their  beat  strawberry.  And  it  is 
not  ten  yeans,  nor  perhaps  half  that,  since  many  of  our  *  best  cultivators  *  spoke  of 
it  as  the  best  variety  for  general  cultivation  in  America.  This  was  in  a  meas- 
ure true,  for  according  to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  cultivation  it  was  best,  for  it  will 
produce  some  fruit  under  a  degree  of  negligence  which  would  render  fruitless 
those  that  now  rank  as  our  best  varieties.' 

**  The  production  of  Keens'  Imperial  was  but  a  step  in  advance.  It  was  not 
high  flavored,  and  only  tolerably  productive,  but  was  mu(;h  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest that  had  been  produced,  end  it  was  the  first  that  bore  its  fruit  on  stalks 
well  up  from  the  ground.  It  had  a  strong  influence  in  leading  others  to  plenty  and 
seedlings  innumerable  were  raised,  and  many  of  a  better  character  than  had  been 
generally  grown. .  Foremost  among  these,  for  the  member  produced,  was  Thomas 
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Andrew  Kiii|^t,  President  of  the  London  Horticultorftl  Sodetj.  The  heet  thftt 
he  raised  was  named  Downton,  but  this  was  so  far  surpassed  by  two  others,  that 
it  has  been  forgotten. 

^  Mr.  Keens  eontinned  to  plant  stmwberry  seeds,  as  he  had  for  a  long  time  done ; 
for  the  desire  of  improvement  wan  in  him  a  living  ibroe  that  would  not  let  Mm 
rest.  He  was  soon  most  munificently  rewarded  by  a  seedling  from  his  Imperial, 
which  has  since  been  icnown  as  Keens'  Seedling,  or  Keens'  New  Pine.  This  was 
a  very  astonishing  produelion  for  the  time,  and  must  even  now  be  r^j^arded  as  n 
first-rate  fruit  in  habit,  sixe,  flavor,  and  productiveness,  when  under  the  speoial 
treatment  which  in  our  climate  it  requires.  The  London  Horticultural  Society 
immediately  (1821)  published  a  finely  executed  colored  plate  of  it,  whicfa  for 
truth  and  spirit  I  have  never  seen  surpassed.  The  fruit  and  artist  were  worthy 
of  each  other,  and  the  Lopdon  Horticultural  Society  never  conferred  honor  more 
worthily. 

**  About  the  year  1815,  a  kind  called  the  Roseberry  Strawberry  was  sent  from 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  which,  from  its  late  season  ill  flowering,  fitted  it  to  become 
a  good  fertiliser  of  the  Chili.  Mr.  John  Wiltnot,  who  used  it  for  this  purpose  in 
1823,  exhibited  before  the  London  Horticultural  Society  specimens  of  fruit  from 
a  seedling  of  this  parentage  that  was  equal  to  Keens'  in  sice  and  beauty,  but  not 
so  valuable.  About  this  time  Mr.  Wilmot  also  raised  from  Keens'  Imperial  one 
that  was  justly  esteemed  as  valuable,  which  was  named  Wilroof  s  Black  Imperial. 
It  was  afterwards  known  in  England  and  this  country  under  the  name  of  Black 
Prince ;  and  when  circumstances  were  farorable,  it  was  excellent  in  flavor,  and 
productive,  and  much  more  hardy  than  its  parent,  but  still  sensitive  and  variable. 
Ross'  PhcBuix,  an  American  seedling  from  Keens',  was  also  much  better  for  gen- 
eral cultivation  in  tfiis  country  than  its  parent.  The  two  were  well  calculated 
for  field  culture  under  good  management,  while  both  Wilmot's  and  Keens'  needed 
the  special  attention  of  the  skfllfhl  gardener,  in  consequence  of  their  tenderness, 
resulting  from  fbliage  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  not  endure  our 
scorching  summer  suns.  I  have  not  yet  fully  noted  the  part  that  Early  Scarlet 
has  performed,  and  by  saying  that  none  of  its  direct  oflspring  has  been  greaUy 
distinguished,  I  have  apparently  disparaged  its  importance.  It  will  be  noticed 
again,  for  although  it  is  now  rarely  remembered,  I  think  its  oflSoe  is  not  fully 
accomplished.** 


SOMETHING   ABOUT   EGYPT. 

BT  S.  0.  SPAULMiro,  OOBDSIT,  ILL. 

^       Having  been  a  subacriber  to  the  Horticulturist  for  the  past  two  years,  and    > 
,  i    never  having  seen  any  thing  in  it  relative  to  this  section  of  the  country,  it  occurred    j 
to  me  to  drop  you  a  line  relative  to  it ;  also  to  make  some  inquiries. 
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This  ia  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Richmond,  Ya.  Formerly  it  was  a  densely 
timbered  country  for  twenty-five  miles  around ;  but  now  an  opening  here  and  there 
caused  by  the  sturdy  strokes  of  the  chopper,  which  relieves  you  from  the  monot- 
onous view  of  an  ocean  of  timber  or  tree-tops.  This  particular  section  appears  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  Ozark  range  of  Missouri,  extending  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Ohio  River. 

Here  one  accustomed  to  the  scenery  of  New  Bngland,  the  majestic  trees,  the 
precipitous  rooks,  with  all  of  the  grand  beauty  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
that  country— except  the  broad  rivers  and  purling  streams — ^for  we  depend  mainly 
upon  rain-water — such  a  one  feels  that  he  is  at  home  again.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  describe  the  country  commonly  called  Egypt. 

You  have  an  idea,  perhaps,  from  its  name,  that  it  is  a  low,  rich  country.  There 
are  plaeea  which  are  low ;  but  then  from  these  places  it  rises,  table  above  table, 
until  you  get  to  an  elevation,  not  a  mile  distant,  of  over  four  hundred  feet.  These 
points  are  frequent  From  such  a  one  I  am  now  writing.  The  blue  hills  of  un* 
fortunate  Missouri,  the  smoke  of  her  steamers  as  they  pass  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi,  are  distinctly  discernible,  although  twenty-five  to  forty  miles  distant. 
To  the  southeast  are  the  smoky  hills  of  Kentucky,  just  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

The  soil  is  a  reddish  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  sand.  It  is  the  same  to  any  depth 
which  any  one  has  penetrated.  On  this  elevation  there  are  some  twenty-five  acres 
of  fine  tillable  soil,  and  around  almost  the  entire  extent  are  precipitous  sandstone 
rocks.  Hie  soil  is  free  from  floating  rocks ;  consequently  easy  of  cultivation.  The 
same  soil  you  will  find  throughout  this  section. 

The  adaptation  of  this  country  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds  is  not  surpassed  by  (he  marvelous  stories  of  California,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  grape.  I  saw  in  the  spring  a  peach  tree  in  bloom,  which  grew  from  the  seed 
the  year  previous.  Also  an  apple  tree,  or  scion,  in  bloom  the  first  year  afler  it 
was  inserted  in  a  seedling  of  one  yearns  growth. 

Here  are  standard  apple  trees;  perhaps  of  a  dozen  varieties  of  fruit,  which  were 
brought  from  Rochester,  and  planted  fbur  years  since,  fruited  last  year,  and  are 
now  bearing  large  and  finely  developed  apples,  and  will  measure  twelve  feet  across 
the  top.    These  things  and  sights  are  new  to  me. 

I  have  an  early  Crawford  peach  tree  planted  three  years ;  it  bore  me  this  year 
over  a  basket,  or  half  a  bushel,  of  beautiful,  high-colored  fruit.  The  tree  is  large 
enough  to  have  borne  a  bushel  and  a  half.  Its  trunk  measures  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter. 

Pears  grow  to  perfbction.    Apricots,  quinces,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  every  variety 
of  fruit  does  well,  and  more  than  welL    The  apples  are  so  large  here,  that  there 
has  been  quite  a  dispute  about  varieties,  owing  to  that  &ct  of  size. 
1^       Hie  grape,  as  yet,  has  proved  a  &ilare,  exoepting  a  few  sorts. 

The  Delaware  rots  in  some  localities ;  the  Concord  has  not  rotted,  as  fiir  as  I 
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can  learn.  There  are  some  here — large,  beautiful  dusters — ^perfecUj  healthy,  and 
just  putting  on  the  color  fiilly.  These  other  sorts  which  are  fV-ee — I  can  not  teil 
them  until  they  ripen  more  fully. 

The  strawberry  is  a  prolific  bearer  in  this  region. 

I  fear  I  have  tired  your  patience,  and  now  to  my  questions. 

[We  are  obliged  to  yon  for  your  interesting  description  of  the  ^land  of 
Egypt.**  We  are  willing  to  believe  it  a  marvelloas  eoontry  for  some  kinds  i^ 
fruits.  We  have  received  specimens  of  well-known  apples,  but  00  altered  in  axe 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognixable.  That  grapea  will  grow  there  we  have  no  doobl, 
but  all  kinds  not  equally  well.  The  time  will  come  when  grapes  wOl  be  divided 
into  kinds  for  localities  and  kinds  for  general  cultivation.  We  are  aarprised  to 
bear  that  the  Delaware  rots.  This  is  the  first  intimation  of  the  kind  that  wa  have 
heard  oC  Will  you  please  assure  yourself  further  on  this  point,  and  let  us  know 
the  result  1  We  are  by  no  means  tired ;  but  as  we  have  already  aoawered  your 
questions,  we  omit  them  here« — Ed.] 


CIRCULATION   OF  THE  SAP. 

The  last  number  of  the  6ardener*s  MofUkly  contains  a  very  idtaresting  arlide 
from  Yardley  Taylor  on  the  ^'CircuUtion  of  the  Sap,''  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract : 

*'  The  theory  of  a  downward  flow  of  sap,  as  supposed  by  the  fiiat  writera  on 
vegetable  physiology,  is  givii^  way,  and  the  writers  of  the  present  day  aasert  that 
there  is  no  such  flow.  (See  article  ^Botany '  in  the '  New  Atnerican  Enejclopedia*') 
Theoretical  writers,  or  those  who  copy  from  former  ones,  ofien  advande  the  aaote 
theory ;  while  practical  men,  who  base  their  theoriea  upon  their  observatioos  of 
nature,  reject  it  Nurserymen  who  practice  grafting,  know  that  soceess  can  be 
had  by  inserting  the  graft  so  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  graft  of  the  stock  shall  be 
in  contact,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  sap  from  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  paaaii^ 
upward  into  the  grafb  between  its  bark  and  wood.  There  can  be  no  other 
way  for  growth,  as  the  granules  of  new  wood  only  form  between  the  bark  and 
sap-wood,  no  where  else,  and  this  material  for  growth  must  oome  from  below,  for 
there  are  no  leaves  above  to  prepare  the  matter  for  assimilation,  as  the  downward 
theory  supposes.  Budding,  as  practiced  by  nurserymen,  is  equally  ooDriusiTe ; 
there  the  bud  only  rests  upon  the  sap-wood  beneath  the  bark,  aad  in  no  contact 
with  the  pores  of  the  wood  at  all,  only  witii  the  pores  between  the  bark  and  wood ; 
and  if  the  top  of  the  stalk  is  cut  ofl^  as  is  usual,  it  grows  at  once,  though  there  is  ^ 
no  part  above  from  whieb  a  downward  flow  can  come.  Many  more  Acts  might  be 
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mentioned,  all  leading  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  these,  so  well  known  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  grafting  or  budding,  may  suffice ;  indeed,  the  evidence  appears 
to  me  to  be  so  conclusive,  that  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  a  downward  flow. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  too  much  of  a  roundabout  way  to  attain  (in  object,  to  be  con- 
sistent with  what  we  know  of  the  simplicity  of  nature's  laws;  they  are  always  di- 
rect, and  to  be  admired  for  their  simplicity. 

"  If,  then,  there  is  no  downward  circulation,  as  I  confidently  believe  there  is 
not,  the  question  recurs,  *  what  is  the  true  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap  V 
TTiis,  to  my  mind,  is  very  simple  and  plain ;  whether  I  can  make  it  appear  plain  to 
others,  remains  to  be  seen.  Let  us  recur  to  facta  generally  admitted,  and  base 
our  theory  there.  All  writers  on  vegetable  physiology,  I  believe,  admit  that  water 
from  rain  and  snow  containing  matters  for  growth  is  imbibed  by  the  roots, 
principally  by  the  spongioles  or  small  rootlets,  though  I  have  little  doubt  that 
even  the  large  roots  imbibe  some,  as  their  bark  is  spongy.  Among  these  mat- 
ters, carbonic  acid  gas  is  prominent,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  portion 
of  this  gas  is  imbibed  by  the  leaves.  This  gas  is  considered  the  only  source 
from  which  the  carbon  of  the  plant  can  be  derived.  Carbon,  we  know,  is  de- 
posited in  growth,  and  chemists  tell  us  that  oxygen  is  given  off  in  the  daytime. 
Other  matters,  as  potash,  dec,  are  believed  to  be  carried  into  the  plant  in  the 
same  way ;  of  these  facts  there  is  little  dispute. 

"  Carbonic  acid  gas,  however,  must  be  decomposed,  and  we  know  that  it  is, 
but  by  what  means,  there  is  difference  of  opinion.  Sunlight  has  been  consid- 
ered the  agent  of  this  decomposition,  but  of  this  there  may  be  doubts.  If  there 
is  no  downward  circulation,  the  gas  can  not  be  decomposed  in  the  leaves,  as 
is  by  many  supposed.  Further,  we  have  no  other  evidence,  than  this  supposition, 
that  sunlight  can  decompose  carbonic  gas  at  all;  nothing  in  my  reading  of 
chemistry  would  encourage  the  conclusion  that  sunlight  can  release  oxygen  from 
its  compound.  Some  other  agent  then  must  be  sought  for,  and  we  have  one  in 
electricity,  that  we  know  can  effect  this  decomposition. 

"  The  beautiful  art  of  electrotyping  is  evidence  of  this  fact  Here  metal  is 
dissolved  by  acid,  making  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  metal  dissolved  in  water, 
by  the  application  of  galvanism,  which  is  only  another  form  of  electricity ; 
the  oxyen  is  given  off,  and  the  metal  is  deposited  in  its  own  form  again.  If 
electricity  can  release  oxygen  from  this  compound,  why  may  it  not  from  all  its 
compounds  ?  Oxygen  is  negative,  while  carbon  and  metals  are  positive.  This 
presumption  has  much  stronger  grounds  for  its  foundation,  than  that  for  the 
effects  chargeable  to  sunlight 

"  Electricity  has  been  proven  to  greatly  facilitate  vegetable  growth.     If  we 
erect  wires,  say  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  in  an  open  space,  and  pass  them  beneath 
>  the  soil  where  vegetables  are  growing,  these  vegetables  near  and  above  these 
wires  will  be  larger  than  others  at  a  distance.     Here  the  electricity  can 
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nothing  of  itself  to  the  plants ;  it  mutt  act  by  indacing  greater  activity  in  some 
principle  of  growth,  and  what  principle  can  that  be,  other  than  the  decomposition 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  and  vegetable  matter  within  its  reach,  thus  giving 
more  carbonic  gas  to  the  plants  ?  This  is  the  only  rational  explanation  that  can  be 
given,  and  it  is  to  the  point. 

^*  Now  let  us  apply  these  principles,  founded  upon  fSusts.  The  carbonic  gis 
being  carried  up  in  the  sap,  which  is  the  water  containing  matters  for  growth 
imbibed  by  the  roots,  and  this  gas  passing  principally  between  the  bsrlL  and 
wood,  where  most  of  the  sap  passes,  and  where  it  is  needed  most  for  grovtb, 
is  decomposed  by  electricity  exactly  where  needed,  and  deposited  there,  a 
small  portion  is  deposited  in  the  pores  gf  the  sap-wood,  thus  making  it  more 
firm,  and  converting  it  into  heart-wood.  The  sap  being  deprived  of  its  gas  brought 
up  from  the  roots,  principally  ^ear  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  or  body,  is  fur- 
ther supplied  by  that  received  by  the  leaves,  and  this  passing  down  through  the 
sap  as  it  is  known  that  this  gas  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  would  supply  all 
parts,  and  will  mix  with  it  in  all  directions  whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with 
it.  Trees  and  plants  are  as  conductors  of  electricity  from  the  earth  to  the  air^ 
and  from  the  air  to  the  earth.  Every  sprig,  every  point  of  a  leaf,  acts  as  a 
conductor  for  the  fluid  in  passing.  Some  have  doubted  whether  there  is  elec- 
trical disturbance  sufficient  to  cause  action  enough  to  produce  such  an  effect, 
but  electricians  have  proved  that  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  varia- 
ble; that  it  is  at  its  maximum  at  one  time  of  day,  and  at  its  minimum  at 
another.  Hence  when  it  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  air,  the  earth  must  be  negative 
to  it,  and  the  earth  will  receive  a  portion ;  and  when  at  its  minimum  in  the  air,  the 
earth  will  be  positive,  and  then  give  off  a  portion  to  the  air,  thus  keeping  up  a  cur- 
rent between  the  air  and  the  earth.  Electricity  having  an  attraction  for  water, 
will  pass  through  the  sap  of  plants  in  preference,  precisely  where  the  gas  is  to  be 
decomposed. 

"•  Here  then  we  have  a  theory  for  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  at  least  for  the  re- 
quirements of  growth ;  one  that  is  plain  and  simple,  yet  meets  all  the  requirements 
of  the  case  ;  one  that  is  based  on  facts  that  we  do  know,  and  but  little  left  to  con- 
jecture. At  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  autumn  the  body  of  the  trees  has  but  little  sap; 
the  pores  of  the  wood  are  mostly  filled  with  air.  During  the  fiill  and  winter, 
whenever  the  earth  and  air  are  above  the  freezing  point,  the  roots  are  imbibirig 
moisture.  Whether  this  is  by  capillary  attraction  or  not  I  leave,  but  presume  it  is 
by  that  power,  as  water  will  penetrate  every  body  not  positively  impervious, 
where  there  is  less  water.  By  the  time  that  warm  weather  returns  in  spring,  this 
sap  thus  lying  in  the  pores  through  the  winter,  undergoes  some  chemieal  change, 
converting  part  into  saccharine  matter.  This  matter  thus  furnishes  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  and  is  conspicuous  in  early  flowering  trees  like  the  maples,  for  instaoce, 
that  blossom  early.  Almost  all  trees  will  furnish  sap  at  the  first  flow  that  may  be 
made  into  sugar,  but  some,  as  the  maples,  more  freely  than  others.   This  first  fiov 
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of  sap  takes  place  in  the  winter  often,  when  there  comes  warm  days  and  frosty 
nights,  and  frequently  when  the  ground  is  frozen ;  but  the  ground  being  frozen  is 
no  evidence  that  the  tree  and  its  roots  are  frozen,  for  living  plants  will  resist  a 
much  lower  temperature  without  freezing  than  dead  matter  will.  The  roots  of 
trees  are  often  far  below  the  frost,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  conductor  of  that 
temperature  upward.  As  soon  as  the  warm  weather  induces  a  full  flow  of  sap, 
the  saccharine  sap  is  diluted  and  carried  upward,  and  no  sugar  can  then  be  made 
from  the  body  of  the  tree.  This  full  flow  of  sap  fills  every  pore  of  the  treei;  and 
as  the  warm  weather  advances  causes  the  bud  to  burst  and  the  leaves  to  expand, 
and  these  then  become  the  medium  of  giving  off  the  moisture  of  the  sap,  leaving 
the  matters  for  growth  behind.  Thus  carbon,  gums,  rosins,  potash,  etc.,  are  de* 
posited  each  in  its  place.  The  philosophical  editor  of  the  ^  FUnrtn  des  Serre$^ 
of  Belgium,  says  that  the  offices  of  the  leaves  are  chiefly  perspiratory,  and  '  that 
they  will  so  be  acknowledged  some  day.'  Many  others  are  coming  to  be  of  this 
opinion. 

^  From  the  great  quantity  of  water  known  to  be  given  off  fh>m  the  leaves  of 
vegetables  while  growing,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  matter  enough  for 
growth  is  carried  up  by  the  sap  to  account  for  all  wo  see,  even  supposing  that  the 
amount  is  small  in  a  given  quantity  of  water.  The  continual  rising  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  being  left  for  growth,  would  first  make  it  appear  as  milky,  as  I  have 
observed  in  early  spring  on  taking  off  the  bark  of  oak  timber;  as  it  becomes  more 
dense  it  would  assume  a  jelly-like  appearance,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  taking  off  the 
bark  of  apple  trees,  about  the  20th  day  of  the  first  summer  month,  to  try  to  cure 
such  trees  of  the  bitter  rot.  Then,  again,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  it  has  become  firm 
wood,  and  at  this  season  there  is  little  water  in  growing  wood,  less  than  at  any 
other  time.  This  amount  of  water,  however,  somewhat  depends  upon  the  wetness 
of  the  season.  In  late  summer  and  early  fall,  we  often  have  dry  weather,  favora- 
ble for  well  ripening  wood,  but  sometimes  we  have  wet  in  the  fall  so  as  to  start 
late  growth ;  we  then  know  that  such  late  wood  is  not  able  to  stand  the  winter 
safely,  but  is  often  hijured,  particularly  if  cold  sets  in  early.  Late  growing  plants 
are  more  liable  to  be  injured  in  this  way,  than  those  that  perfect  their  growth 
early.  The  oak  and  similar  trees,  that  never  start  into  sebond  growth  the  same 
season,  do  not  suffer  in  this  way. 

**  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  roots  of  perennial  plants  take  in  water 
as  sap  at  all  seasons,  except  when  interrupted  by  drought  or  frost,  either  of  which 
prevent  it.  Thus  in  fall  and  winter  in  mild  weather,  a  supply  is  laid  up  for  ac- 
tive use  when  the  warmth  of  spring  shall  induce  active  growth.'* 
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PRACTICAL  PAPERS.    VL— PRUNING  GRAPES  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

BT   OLAPOD  QUILU 

In  my  last  paper  I  stated  the  manner  in  nlmk  gnpes  ahoold  be  planted  m 
garden  plots  and  small  pieces  of  ground,  witli  a  Mr  proqwct  of  yielding  fruity 
if  properly  pnmed  and  attended  to  as  lliey  should  be  in  the  fiiinre.  Ibe  treat* 
ment  of  the  gr^pe  viae,  pruning,  training,  stof^ping  the  laterals,  or  ^  ntpping  in 
the  thieTes,"  as  they  are  called,  and  taking  off  the  superabundant  fruit,  often 
deters  many  from  planting  the  vine  at  alL  lliere  is  so  much  charlatanry  ex- 
pressed by  some  concerning  the  mamier  <^  treating  the  grape,  thait  many  persoos 
are  inclined  to  think  no  one  but  a  pn^e99fd  gardener  can  successfully  cultivate  the 
grape.  Now  this  is  not  so,  as  my  own  experience  in  gn^  culture  has  oonvinoed 
me  that  any  one  with  common  intelligence,  and  a  wish  to  raise  good  grapes  in 
their  garden  or  border,  can  do  so.  **  How  shall  the  vines  I  have  planted  be 
pruned  1  '*  Simply  by  pruning  in  such  manner  that  new  wood  may  be  grown 
every  year  for  the  next  year's  bearing,  and  the  old  bearing  wood  removed,  or 
cut  away. 

If  you  h&ve  planted  your  vines  twelve  feet  apart,  for  a  trellis,  (as  I  suppose 
you  have,)  and  you  wish  to  train  them  as  uprights,  upon  the  same,  yon  will  with 
a  iharp  knife  cut  in  the  young  vines  two  or  three  eyes,  till  you  can  get  two 
vigorous  canes,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  branching  say  about  twenty  inches  from 
the  ground.  Next,  cut  off  these  canes,  leaving  each  one  six  feet  long.  Place 
these  canes  in  a  horiiontal  position,  and  tie  them  to  the  lower  bar  of  the  trills. 
Every  eye  on  these  canes  will,  if  healthy,  send  upwards  the  bearing  branches. 

Cut  in  every  other  one  of  these  upright  brandies  every  year.  As  your  vines 
grow  older,  and  mere  vigorous,  a  second  system  of  horizontal  canes  may  be 
grown  above  the  first.    The  trellis  should  be  about  nine  feet  high. 

If  your  vines  are  grown  by  training  to  stakes,  as  in  the  vineyard  system,  you 
will  then  use  what  is  termed  the  Bow  and  Spur  System.  By  this  manner  of  train* 
ing,  the  young  vines  should  be  cut  in  two  or  three  buds,  till  two  canes  are  grown 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  which  should  brandi  about  one  foot  from  the  ground* 
Cut  off  one  of  these  canes  just  above  the  first  joint,  near  the  main  stem.  Remove 
carefully  from  the  other  stem  all  the  side  shoots,  and  bend  it  into  the  form  of  a 
bow,  by  bringing  the  extreme,  or  cut  end,  to  the  stake,  near  the  main  stem,  and 
tie  the  same  firmly  to  the  stake  with  bass  matting.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
bow  is  to  be  tied  firmly  to  the  top  of  the  stake  in  like  manner. 

A  new  cane  will  grow  from  the  spur  of  the  cane  cut  ofi^  and  will  form  your 
bearing  cane  for  the  next  year.  The  next  year  you  will  cut  off  the  cane  that  has 
borne  you  fruit  this  year,  and  this  course  of  alternating  you  will  practice  every 
year.  By  this  process  of  training  you  secure  to  yourself  the  new  bearing  wood, 
which  is  of  so  much  importance,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  object  in 
pruning.    The  above  has  been  the  course  of  treatment  pursued  by  myself^  and 
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in  most  cuses  "with  good  tfhd  remunerative  success.  If  you  are  desirous  of  testing 
the  truth  or  flJsity  of  the  above,  you  may  be  sure  of  one  thing;  your 'vines  Mrill 
always  be  in  a  heaidiy  condition,  and  if  the  finest  fruit  the  vine  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing is  not  yours,  I  can  not  tell  you  tJie  reason  "Why  you  will  not 
get  it.**  You  most  i^rely  have  used  the  means  to  procure  ft,  and  without  d6ubt 
will  receive  the  recompense  of  your  labor.  In  some  future  number  of  the  Prac- 
tical Papers,  I  shall  treat  tf  the  manner  of  *'  stopping  the  thieves,"  thitining  out 
the  grapes,  and  other  matters  relating  to  graipe  culture  not  important  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  grape  in  small  plots  or  gardens,  enough  having  already  been 
stated  in  these  papers  to  enable  any  one  who  iiiay  witAi  it  a  good  d^ree  of  8uccess4 

NoTi. — Olapod  would  desire  the  readers  ef  the  "  Practical  Papers  *'  to  under- 
stand that  the  omission  of  the  Delaware  grape  vine  in  his  selected  list  of  vines, 
in  paper  No.  V.,  was  entirely  accidental.  He  thinks  it  one  of  the  best  grapes 
raised. 

Some  little  explanation  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  same^  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  use  and  quantity  of  the  materials  in  the  border.  I  give  the  quan- 
tity used  by  me  from  the  written  notes  of  my  experiments,  viz. :  1  placed  in  the 
trench  for  the  drainage  of  the  border,  one  bushel  of  oyster  shells — cost  of  carry- 
ing home.  Upon  these  I  placed  fifty  pounds  of  beef  bones,  obtained  generally  for 
one  dollar  per  hundred  pounds.  Upon  these  bones  1  place  from  one  peck  to  one 
peck  and  a  half  of  wood  ashes :  cost,  twenty  cents  per  bushel.  Upon  the  ashes 
I  place  one  quart  of  granulated  or  fine  bone-dust,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents.  Upon  these  latter  I  place  8i;c  inches  of  good  garden  mould  ;  and  upon 
this  mould  I  set  out  my  vines,  carefully  spreading  out  the  roots,  and  cover  the 
same  with  a  compost  composed  of  one  half  garden  mould  and  the  other  half 
scrapings  from  the  road.  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  state  in  my  article  that 
the  soil  would  naturally  wash  into  the  bones  and  shells,  and  become  partially 
incorporated  with  the  mass,  supposing  that  any  one  would  infer  the  fact  from  a 
careful  reading  of  my  article.  I  intended  to  avoid  all  confusion  of  ideas,  by  the 
statement  of  a  practical,  repeated  experiment,  with  me  a  successful  one,  the  truth 
or  fallacy  pi  which  any  one  disposed  can  try  with  an  outlay  to  themselves  not 
exceeding  two  dollars,  provided  they  prepare  the  trench  themselves,  I  will  war- 
rant this  plan  will  prove  successful,  and  after  their  vine  has  grown  in  this  border 
two  years,  they  will  find  it  exceedingly  hard  for  them  to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots 
with  their  hands,  so  deeply  and  thoroughly  will  ihey  have  become  incorporated 
with  the  composition  of  the  border. 

[Olapod's  explanation  does  not  render  the  matter  dear  to  our  understanding, 
if  taken  in  conneclion  with  his  former  article.  l!he  quantity  of  each  material 
used,  as  here  given,  is  a  considerable  aid,  but  the  sum  total  woiild  fill  but  a 
small  hole,  **  through  whice  and  out  of  which,"  as  Fox  Meadow  expresses  it,  a 
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gn^  vine  would  find  its  way  in  len  than  two  yean.  Olapod  direots  a  treoch  to 
be  made  four  to  six  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep,  and  filled  two  thirds  fall  of 
oyster  shells,  bone  dust|  wood  ashes,  lime,  broken  bones,  etc^  over  whi<^  is  to  be 
placed  six  inches  of  garden  mould.  Now  suppose  this  trench  to  be  twenty  feet 
long,  (and  few  will  be  shorter,)  and  we  leave  Olapod  to  ealculate  the  cost  of 
filling  it  two  thirds  full  of  the  materials  named.  Our  figures  make  it  amount  to 
a  pretty  round  sum.  When  Olapod  has  furnished  this  calculation,  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  him  make  two  or  three  other  points  plain,  so  that  we  can  understand 
him  fairly.  We  shall  then  have  some  criticisms  for  No.  VL  As  the  matter  stands  at 
present,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  us.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
omission  of  the  Delaware  was  accidental. — Ed;] 


THE  JALOUSIE  DE  FONTENAY  VENDfcE  PEAR 

(5m  iy<mtUpiec4.) 

Our  Frontiapiece  this  month  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Jalousie  de  Fonte- 
nay  Vendee  Pear,  grown  by  Dr.  Grant  at  lona  Island,  from  which  we  have  the 
following  description : 

"  The  tree  is  uniformly  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  not  a  very  early  bearer,  but 
productive,  and  unfailing  in  its  crops.  It  takes  readily  any  desired  form  in  train- 
ing ;  the  tree  from  which  the  present  specimen  is  taken  being  goblet  form,  with  a 
stem  about  two  feet  in  length.  Last  season  it  bore  about  three  bushels,  and  the 
present  about  four.  Its  fruit  hangs  with  remarkable  tenacity,  and  very  fierce 
winds  have  but  little  effect  upon  it ;  but  specimens  taken  off  before  fully  grown 
ripen  in  the  house  without  any  deficiency  of  flavor.  The  tree  is  six  inches  in 
diameter  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  those  that  were  planted  at  the  same 
time,  and  grown  as  pyramids,  are  nearly  the  same  size,  but  have  not  borne  quite 
as  much,  although  perfect  in  health,  and  handsome  trees.  Its  shoots  are  pretty 
strong,  rather  upright,  and  fine  olive  green  in  color ;  sometimes  greenish  yellow, 
with  some  light  specks.  Petioles  long  and  slender;  leaves  partially  folded, 
curved,  and  finely  serrate ;  remaining  long  on  the  tree ;  roots  branching,  fibrous, 
and  very  abundant. 

**  Fruit  of  medium  size,  or  large  pyramidal  or  pyrifbrm,  generally  inclined, 
and  broad  at  base ;  skin  light  yellow,  and  often  retaining  a  little  tinge  of  green  at 
maturity  on  those  that  are  grown  in  the  shade ;  but  those  exposed  to  the  sun  have 
often  a  fine  red  and  yellow  cheek,  with  markings  and  patches  of  russet.  The 
stalk  is  more  than  an  inch  long,  a  little  obliquely  set  on  the  point,  which  varies 
from  acute  to  obtuse,  and  without  depression.  The  calyx  is  closed,  with  stiff  seg- 
ments, in  a  basin  rather  shallow.  The  flesh  is  very  melting  and  juicy,  slightly 
buttery,  with  a  rather  rich,  pure,  sugary,  r^reshing  flavor.  The  brightest  eot 
ored  specimens  are  the  richest  in  flavor,  showing  that  some  sunshine  is  of  advan-  / 
tsge  to  them.  It  ripens  early  in  October.  Without  being  of  highest  rank  in 
flavor,  it  will  be  called  good  by  every  one,  and  is  valuable." 
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EBITOH'S   TASLE. 

8^g  Conltilrsitts  Etib  itjftrt. 

Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  Remittances,  Packages  by 
Express,  Advertisements,  &c.,  should  be  directed  to  Miad  &  Woodward,  Editors 
and  Proprietors,  37  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Horticulturist." 


Our  Advertising  Columns. — We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
our  advertising  columns,  representing  as  they  do  the  energy  and  spirit  of  those 
who  provide  all  that  relates  to  the  useful  and  ornamental  accessories  of  a  Country 
Home.  To  those  who  contemplate  extensive  operations  in  the  way  of  planting, 
no  more  favorable  opportunity  could  be  presented.  Prices  are  lower  than  they 
ever  will  be  again,  and  our  leading  nurserymen  are  making  it  an  object  for  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  to  purchase  now.  The  value  of  our  magazine  is  well 
understood  by  most  dealers ;  it  reaches  a  class  who  have  money  to  spend,  and 
who  desire  to  be  posted  on  such  matters,  and  those  who  fail  to  let  themselves  be 
known,  are  those  who  make  the  most  complaints  about  hard  times.  The  self* 
interest  of  every  nurseryman  prompts  him  to  use  his  influence  to  extend  the 
circulation  of  all  papers  relating  to  his  business ;  for  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  community  become  educated  to  the  higher  enjoyments  of  country  life,  so  does 
his  business  increase ;  fine  fruits,  fine  trees,  flowers,  etc.,  are  desired  when  their 
value  is  known.  The  refinement  of  country  life,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of 
such  pursuits  as  they  sustain,  are  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Horticultural 
press,  the  progress  during  the  last  twenty  years  being  almost  marvellous ;  and 
this  will  continue  as  long  as^the  subscription  and  advertising  lists  are  so  well  filled. 


BucHANAn's  Skkdlino  Petunias. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  As- 
toria, for  flowers  of  his  seedling  Petunias.  Those  sent  are  all  very  beautiful,  and 
some  of  them  are  quite  unique,  the  markings  being  striking,  and  quite  uncommon. 
A  photograph  has  been  taken  of  a  group  of  them.  If  it  proves  to  be  successful, 
our  readers  may  expect  to  see  it  Mr.  Buchanan  is  one  of  our  most  industrious 
and  successful  seedling  growers. 

Drumming  out  the  Curoulio — Brandt  and  Sugar. — ^A  correspondent,  writing 
from  Indianapolis,  gives  us  his  latest  experience  with  the  Curoulio.  The  means 
employed  indicate  an  ingenious  and  practical  mind,  ever  ready  to  appropriate  the 
simplest  appliances  to  a  useful  purpose.    That  lime  is  distasteful  to  the  curoulio. 
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we  know  very  well,  as  it  is  also  to  many  other  insects,  llioee  who  are  fond  of 
"  trying  all  things  '^  will  of  course  give  this  a  trial.  The  lime  may  drive  the  cor- 
culio  away,  but  will  not  kill  it,  which  should  be  our  chief  aim«  The  ^^jarriiig" 
system,  in  this  respect,  has  a  special  claim  to  attention,  as  the  curculio  is  killed, 
and  the  evil  is  lessened  both  to  the  individual  and  the  community  at  lai^e.  In  i 
this  connection,  we  would  again  recommend  the  formation  of  insect  dubs  in  erery 
conununity  where  fruit  is  grown.  But  to  return  to  our  correspondent.  He  vrites 
as  follows : 

<«  I  saved  the  crop  of  two  valuable  plum  trees  this  year,  with  lime,  applied  as 
follows :  I  took  a  child's  toy  drum,  (I  did  not  take  it  from  the  child,  though,] 
costing  twenty-five  cents ;  punched  snlall  holes  in  the  ends,  and  bored  gimblet 
holes  through  the  wooden  portion.     Fine  air-slacked  lime  was  then  introdaoed  | 
through  a  hole  in  the  side ;  the  drum  was  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  light  pole  twelve  i 
feet  long,  which  w&s  passed  through  the  hole  aforesaid,  and  a  corresponding  hole  ' 
on  the  opposite  side. 

"  I  sprinkled  the  trees  liberally  with  this,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  curculio,  which  was  literally  drummed  out  of  the  garden.  If 
fine  wire-cloth  was  substituted  for  parchment  on  the  heads  of  the  drum,  the* nier- 
sheen '  would  be  nearly  perfect.  No  patent  on  this ;  it  is  a  free  gifl  to  the  coun-  , 
try.  I  have  saved  plums  by  syringing  with  whale  oil  soap  suds,  but  consider  the 
lime  quite  as  effectual  and  less  troublesome,  with  the  additional  advantage  that 
you  can  see  exactly  what  portion  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  have  been  reached  by  the 
operation."     He  then  adds  : 

"  By  the  way,  in  your  September  *  green  back,*  which  has  just  been  thankfullj 
received,  you  say  that  Mr.  Mottier  '  does  not  use  brandy  and  sn^ar^  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Perhaps  you  mean  that  he  does  not  use  them  in  making  wine.  Ut 
us  have  the  facts.'* 

Well,  we  "  rather  "  think  you've  got  us  there,  and  we  own  up  "  handsomely.''  I 
If  we  were  not  at  the  moment  very  ill,  we  should  ask  you  to  come  on  and  take  a 
"little."     As  it  is,  wo  send  you  "  greeting,"     We  of  course  meant  that  Mr.  Mot-  | 
tier  puts  neither  sugar  nor  brandy  in  his  wine ;  we  leave  you  to  gvess  where  else 
he  may  put  it.     We  know,  however,  that  Mr.  Mottier  makes  a  capital  brsody, 
which  is  very  good  with  a  little  sugar  in  it — ^for  medicine.    Again  he  says: 

"  If  you  print  this,  please  do  not  attach  my  name  to  it,  or  Mr.  Mottier  might 
send  me  a  box  of  his  '  Catawba,'  and  it  does  not  agree  with  me." 

You  ought  to  have  it,  any  how,  afler  that,  and  we  hope  you'll  get  it  Mr. 
Mottier  can  consign  the  box  to  us,  however,  and  we'll  keep  it  for  you — as  long  as 
it  lasts.     In  conclusion  he  says,  as  we  think,  very  appreciatively : 

"  I  take  great  interest  in  your  articles  on  grape  culture  and  cold  graperies,  and 
look  impatiently  for  your  pear  experience."  ^I 

Thank  you.     We  have  them  all  under  way  now,  as  you  will  perceive  by  tho  M 
present  number.  I 
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CBAVSTomiHi  Si8DLiN08.-^Mr.  Cranstoun,  of  Hoboken,  has  sent  U9  spedmens  of 
seedling  Phloxes,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  a  Heliotrope.  Some  of  the  Phloxes 
will  rank  among  the  very  best  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Two  of  the  Verbenas  are 
very  beautiful,  and  of  decided  merit  in  form,  color,  and  habit.  The  Petunias 
embrace  double  and  single  varieties,  and  some  of  them  are  very  fine.  The  Helio- 
trope is  of  a  dark  color,  somewhat  like  Voltairianum,  with  a  very  large  truss  of 
delicious  fragrance.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  and  of  good  habit.  We  have  named 
the  best  of  the  above  seedlings,  and  hope  Mr.  Cranstoun  will  send  them  out;  for 
they  are  very  much  too  good  to  be  kept  from  the  public. 


American  Pomological  Society. — At  the  moment  of  writing  the  Pomological 
Society  is  in  session  in  Boston,  we  hope  with  a  good  attendance.  Being  too  much 
indisposed  to  undertake  the  journey,  we  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  give  the  pro- 
ceedings till  our  next  issue.  The  Society  being  one  of  our  own  (^Idren,  we  feel 
the  disappointment  deeply. 

Prize  Essays  of  the  American  Institute. — We  have  alluded  to  a  list  of 
prizes  offered  by  the  American  Institute  for  essays  on  given  subjects.  Among 
these  we  find  a  silver  medal  for  the  best  new  varieties  of  spring  Wheat,  winter 
Wheat,  Oats,  field  Com,  and  seedling  Potato.  A  silver  medal  for  the  best  seed- 
ling Apple,  Pear,  and  Grape.  A  gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  the  culture  of 
the  Pear.  A  silver  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  the  culture  of  the  Peach.  A 
gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  the  culture  of  the  foreign  Grape  ;  the  same  for 
the  native  Grape.  A  silver  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  the  culture  of  the  Straw- 
berry. A  silver  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  preserving  ripe  fruit.  A  silver 
medal  for  the  best  essays  each  on  cultivating  the  Potato,  Asparagus,  and  Celery. 
A  silver  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  domesticating  animals  j  another  for  poultry. 
There  are  silver  medals  also  for  Draining,  Forcing  Houses,  Wine,  Corn  Sheller, 
etc.  There  is  also  a  list  of  liberal  prizes  in  the  mechanical  clepartment.  The  re- 
ports are  all  to  be  handed  in  by  the  31st  of  December.  The  circular  of  the  In- 
stitute may  be  had  by  addressing  James  Renwick,  LL.  D.,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, New  York.  The  prizes  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  parties 
who  feel  an  interest  in  these  subjects.  We  tri^st  some  good  may  result  from 
them. 


Wilson  Agricultitral  Society. — ^The  fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Soci- 
ety will'  be  held  in  the  village  of  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  October  9th  and  10th.  There  are  some  things  in  the  prize  list  that 
are  noteworthy.  There  are  not  only  prizes  for  vineyards,  orchards,  flower  gar- 
dens, etc,  but  also  for  underdrained  fields,  the  largest  number  of  shade  trees 
5  planted  during  the  year,  and  the  best  worked  road.  Such  things  are  worthy  of 
more  attention  from  State  aodeties,  and  we  hope  will  reoeive  it. 
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Gkapib. — Early  in  September  we  received  a  fine  buncfa  of  Rebeoca  grapes  from 
Mr.  Sditnidt,  of  Fiermont  They  were  grown  und«r  glaas,  howeyer ;  thoee  in  the 
open  air  were  not  nearly  ripe  at  the  time.  Some  time  previous  to  that  we  reoei?- 
ed  from  Mr.  Marie  a  small  bunch  of  a  delicious  little  black  grape,  grown  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  sheltered  position.  The  berries  were  about  the  size  of  the  Delavare. 
These  are  the  only  ripe  grapes  we  have  seen,  exoept  the  Creveling  and  Hartford 
Prolific  The  latter  were  in  the  New  York  market  as  early  as  the  14th,  and  msj 
have  beeb  before  that.  _ 

Drbkb's  Pansy  Sibd. — ^We  have  neglected  to  acknowledge  from  Mr.  Drecr 
the  receipt  of  a  package  of  Pansy  seed.  We  grew  some  last  season,  and  the 
flowers  were  so  fine  as  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  no  better  seed  can  be  bought 

HoRTicuLT0RAL  PicNic  AT  CiNOiKKATi. — We  havc  receivcd  a  Tery  polite  in- 
vitation to  be  present  at  the  Horticultural  Gathering  at  Mr.  Buchanan's,  forwhidi 
he  and  his  associates  will  please  accept  our  sincere  thanks.  Being  unable,  from 
illness  and  other  causes,  to  attend,  our  friends  may  at  least  rely  on  our  spiritual 
presence,  as  well  as  our  best  wishes  for  them  individually  and  the  cause  to  which 
they  are  devoted. 

Hyacinths,  xtc. — ^Messrs.  Thorburn  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  a  chcnoe 
collection*  of  bulbs.    We  have  never  seen  any  finer. 

Sulphite  of  Limk. — ^This  article  was  for  the  first  time  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  some  five  or  six  years  since  bj  Pro£ 
Hereford,  of  Harvard  University.  This  salt  has  the  property  of  arresting  the 
process  of  fermentation,  and  was  recommended  by  the  professor  for  presenriog 
cider,  though  it  may  be  used  in  other  beverages  produced  by  fermentation.  W« 
have  tried  it,  and  found  it  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  recommended. 
Other  salts  of  lime  have  been  sold  and  used  for  the  purpose,  and  with  ill  results. 
The  season  of  cider  making  being  at  hand,  we  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
subject,  with  a  caution  to  be  sure  and  get  well-prepared  sulphite  of  lime. 


h 
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P.  cfc  K  Transon  Brothers,  Orleans,  France. — ^Nursery  and  Trade  List  for 
Autumn  of  1862  and  Spring  of  1863. — ^We  receive  annually  the  Catalogoe  of 
Transon  Brothers,  and  find  it  to  contain  an  extensive  assortment  in  the  fruit  aod 
ornamental  department.  The  present  catalogue  is  intended  for  the  trsde.  T\i6 
agents  here  are  Messrs.  Knauth,  Nachod,  and  Kuhne,  28  Broad  Street^  New  Toik. 

C.  W.  Grants  lona,  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y. — ^Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vines,  aod 
Wholesale  List. — ^This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  Catalogue,  with  viduable  additioDS 
to  the  descriptive  matter.    Iliere  is  no  Vine  Catalogue  like  it. 
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Prince  A  Co.^  Flushing,  L.  I.— Catalc^ue  of  Small  Fruits,  Select  Strawberries, 
dEc.,  ooltlvated  and  for  sale  at  the  Linnasan  Gardens  and  Nurseries. — ^Tfais,  ve 
think,  is  the  best  catalogue  of  Strawberries  yet  issued  by  Mr.  Prince.  ^  There  are 
some  250  varieties,  induding  his  seedlings.  • 

Thomas  Morgan^  successor  to  J.  W.  Faulkner,  Stamford,  Conn. — ^Annual  Cat- 
alogue of  Trees,  Plants,  &o. 


»«  ^»»  «< 
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P.  B.  Mead,  Esq., — My  Dear  Sir : — ^In  a  garden  here,  with  good  aspect  and 
under  good  cuItiTation,  I  have  to  make  the  following  report  on  mildew  on  grapes, 
viz.: 

Isabellas,  -  -  -  No  mildew. 

Concord,      ....     Badly  mildewed. 

Allen's  Hybrid,  -  -  Very  slightly  mildewed. 

Catawba,      ....     Slightly  mildewed. 

Clara,     -  -  -  -  No  mildew. 

Rebecca,       ....     Slightly. 

Anna,     ....  None. 

Union  Village,  *  -  -       do 

Logan,    ....  do 

Diana,  -  -  -  -       do 

Clinton,  -  -  -  -do 

Delaware,      -  -  -  -       do    except  in  certain  lo- 

cations, and  then  very  slightly. 
Although  both  bunch  and  berry  are  small,  yet  the  flavor  is  so  fine  in  the  Dela- 
ware that  i  put  it  ahead  of  all  those  in  general  cultivation. 

The  Asparagus  beetle  has  made  a  finish  of  eyery  thing  about  here.  Beds  all 
destroyed.,    Yours  truly,  J.  T.  T. 

[The  above  is  a  model  report  in  its  way  ;  brief,  and  to  the  point.  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  many  more  such.  Your  account  of  the  Asparagus  beetle  agrees 
with  those  received  from  many  different  quarters.  Nothing,  we  fear,  but  abso- 
lute and  wholesale  killing  will  subdue  them.  It  was  not  till  we  called  attention 
to  the  subject  that  many  discovered  that  this  pest  had  already  begun  its  work  of 
destruction  on  their  Asparagus  beds. — Ed.] 

GKSTLBMxir,*-*'Having  built  a  house  for  the  cultivation  of  peaches  under  glass,  t  ^ 
without  arUficial  heat,  I  would  trouble  you  for  directions  how  to  select  and  dispose   ^ 


Qispose    ^ 
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of  the  treat.    The  house  is  like  an  ordinary  lean-to  eold  grapery,  length  40  feet, 
length  of  sash  12  feet,  height  of  front  wall  2  feet,  of  back  wall  9  fhet.    The  tnei    | 
are  to  be  planted  and  trained  uncler  the  glass  like  vines  in  a  grapery.  ! 

The  question  is,  What  should  be  the  length  of  the  trellis  for  each  tree,  suppos- 
ing  its  height  to  be  12  feet,  and  which  form  of  espalier,  the  fan-shaped  or  the 
square  is  to  be  preferred. 

Of  the  two,  three,  or  four  trees  to  be  admitted,  I  wish  one  to  be  a  nectarine, 
and  suppose  the  Stanwick  or  the  Bed  Roman,  and  the  Monstrous  of  Douay,  the 
Late  Admirable  and  the  Grosse  Mignonne,  to  be  the  best  varieties  of  the  two  | 
fhiito. 

I  have  also  some  difficulties  to  refer  to  you,  in  the  training  and  pruning  of  the    | 
Blackberry  and  the  Raspberry.     Some  weeks  since  1  pinched  the  tops  of  the  for- 
mer, and  some  of  them  now  have  side  brandies  3  or  4  feet  in  length,  and  upon 
these,  again,  laterals.    1  wish  to  know  what  treatment  these  difierent  parts  ^ould 
receive  at  the  fall  and  winter  pruning,  and  how  much  of  this  pruning  may  he  an- 
ticipated by  frequent  summer  pinching  or  pruning  to  prevent  the  bushes  from 
becoming  a  tangled  mass  of  briers ;  what  number  of  canes  should  be  left  to  each  ; 
stool,  and,  if  trelUaes  are  preferable  to  stools,  what  should  be  the  dispoatioo  of 
the  canes  along  the  trellis,  and  the  distance  between  each  two  of  the  former.    { 
Also,  in  regard  to  the  Raspberry  ;  often  all  the  strong  canes  of  a  stool  are  divided 
from  near  the  ground  upward  into  several  strong  branches ;  are  such  canes  as 
good  as  single  ones,  and  how  are  they  to  be  managed  1     Have  I  done  violence  to 
my  Raspberry  vines  in  thinnhig  out  this  summer  the  canes  to  4  or  5,  in  shortes-   | 
ing  the  other,  and  cutting  the  small  laterals  to  two  eyes. 

The  past  spring  I  planted  a  Honey  Locust  hedge,  setting  the  plants  thus .  * .  * .  s 
two  to  every  foot  in  length  of  hedge.  Should  they  not  be  thinned  out  to  one 
plant  to  every  2  fbet  of  hedge?  The  plants  having  already  made  a  growth  of 
f^om  1  to  2  feet  in  height,  when  and  how  much  should  they  be  pruned  ? 

In  a  former  number  you  advised  me  to  plant  Delaware  grape  vines  4  fert 
apart.     I  planted  last  spring  15  or  20  of  them  as  you  directed,  and  now  aw^t 
directions  how  to  cover  the  trellises,  expecting  to  cut  them  back  to  three  ej« 
this  &n,  and  the  next,  if  necessary.    The  laterals  have  been  kept  pinched  to  one 
new  leaf  as  you  direct,  and  the  canes  are,  most  of  them,  from  4  to  6  feet  highf   j 
and  i  inch  in  thickness ;  the  young  shoots  of  those  which  are  now  the  highest,    | 
having  been  all  cut  down  by  the  frost  of  the  25th  of  May.    The  leaves,  however,  || 
are  more  or  less  affected  as  this  Isabella  which  I  inclose.    Is  it  mildew ! 

The  inclosed  leaf  of  a  cucumber  tree  is  a  specimen  showing  the  blight  vbich 

has  covered  the  foliage  of  a  tree  on  the  lawn,  and  attracted  an  army  of  flies.  The    > 

branches  also  are  black,  and  covered  with  tubercles,  which  seem  to  be  formed  bj  < 

an  insect  called  by  some  the  coccus.    Is  there  any  remedy  for  t^s  but  to  dsstroj  ^1 

the  tree,  or  leave  perhaps  a  young  sucker  in  hope  of  its  making  a  tiiriftj  growth!  || 
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Hoping  to  receive .  soop  a  reply  to  this  rather  formidable  list  of  questiona, 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  A  Subscbibbb. 

Owego,  August  26,  1862. 

[The  list  is  rather  formidable  to  be  answered  all  at  once ;  but  we  do  so  cheer- 
fully, but  necessarily  briefly.  The  trellis  for  your  trees  should  be  continuous,  reach- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  some  three  feet  from  the  glass ;  not  more 
than  four.  We  like  the  fan-shaped  espalier  better  than  the  square.  In  such  a 
house,  however,  we  should  plant  the  trees  three  feet  apart,  and  grow  them  in  what 
the  French  call  the  cordon  oblique  form.  The  Stanwick  is  the  best  Nectarine  you 
can  plant.  The  Red  Roman  is  very  fine,  and  so  is  the  Elruge  for  your  purpose. 
Your  peaches  are  excellent,  but  be  sure  you  get  them  true  to  name,  which  is  not 
easy.  Topping  Blackberries  is  a  good  practice,  but  you  either  topped  yours  just 
a  little  too  soon,  or  probably  pinched  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  topping  is 
done  to  produce  strong  side  branches,  but  we  do  not  want  laterals  on  these.  The 
side  branches  must  be  cut  in  to  about  three  feet,  if  very  strong ;  if  not,  to  two 
feet,  or  even  one,  according  to  their  condition.  If  there  are  laterals  on  the  side 
branches,  cut  them  in  to  two  buds.  Leave  three  canes  to  each  stool,  unless  the 
stools  are  very  wide  apart,  in  which  case  four  may  be  left.  This  will  constitute 
your  fall  or  winter  pruning.  The  old  canes  will  all  be  removed,  of  coarse.  The 
plants  should  stand  from  three  to  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows ;  not  less  than  three. 
The  Blackberry  needs  no  summer  pruning,  except  pinching  off  the  top  of  the  leading 
shoot.  A  trellis  is  no  doubt  the  best  arrangement  for  Blackberries.  The  three 
shoots  should  be  tied  out  fan-fashion,  [f  a  trellis  is  not  used,  tie  out  the  shoots 
to  poles.  Raspberries,  when  growing  strongly,  will  often  throw  out  side  shoots ; 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  this,  provided  they  are  strong,  for  the  quantity  of  fruit 
is  thus  increased.  These  side  shoots,  at  the  winter  pruning,  should  be  cut  in  to 
from  six  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  their  strength.  For  neatness,  we  prefer  a 
single  stout  cane.  You  did  perfectly  right  in  reducing  the  number  6f  canes ; 
four  or  five  are  quite  enough  to  leave ;  the  others  should  be  cut  entirely  out,  not 
shortened  io.  This  is  the  only  summer  pruning  the  Raspberry  needs.  The  dis- 
tance  at  which  you  should  leave  your  Locust  plants  will  depend  upon  the  height 
you  wish  to  give  the  hedge.  You  may  in  any  event  thin  themi  out  to  the  distance 
proposed.  Cut  them  down  next  spring  to  about  four  inches.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  that  you  planted  the  Delaware,  as  we  suggested.  Cutting  back  to  three 
eyes  will  be  your  pruning  for  this  &11.  Our  Hints  on  Grape  Culture  will  keep 
you  thoroughly  posted  in  regard  to  covering  your  trellis.  Read  them  carefully 
from  the  beginning.  The  leaf  of  Isabella  you  sent  is  covered  with  mildew.  The 
other  leaf  sent  looks  as  if  it  were  entirely  covered  with  soot  oa  the  upper  side. 
The  texture  of  the  leaf  seems  to  be  but  very  little  injured.  We  do  not  remem* 
ber  to  have  seen  any  thing  like  it  before.     We  dislike  very  much  indeed  to  de- 
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stroj  a  fine  tree.  We  should  wash  the  tree  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap. 
We  know  of  nothing  better.  If  that  fiuled,  we  should  cut  the  tree  down.  We 
hope  these  answers  to  your  questions,  though  brief^  will  be  of  some  serrioe  to 
you. — Ed.] 

P.  B.  Mbad,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir  : — ^I  have  iadosed  to  you,  by  mail,  the  flower  of 
a  shrub  which  has  greatly  interested  me,  the  name  and  botanical  status  of  which 
I  have  been  unable  with  certainty  to  determine.  A  friend,  while  at  the  Isle  of 
^  St.  Kitts,*'  in  1860,  obtained  this  with  other  slips  from  a  gentleman  there,  who 
had  brought  his  plant  from  the  Island  of  Madeira.  My  plant  is  about  three  feet 
high,  and  has  fourteen  flowers  like  the  one  sent  you,  of  exquisite  fragrance  and 
beauty,  which  I  have  never  in  any  plant  seen  excelled.  The  diameter  of  the 
flower  sent  you,  when  cut,  was  five  and  a  half  inches,  length  ten  inches.  They 
close  during  the  day,  and  late  in  the  evening  are  in  their  full  glory.  The  bark  of 
the  plant  is  quite  like  that  of  the  Ailantus.  I  would  gladly  learn  its  name,  and 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  your  assistance.  I  will  forward  you  a  cutting  if 
you  desire  it.  Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant,       R.  M.  Lrov. 

Bath,  N.  v.,  September  Ut,  1862. 

[The  flower  and  the  cutting  came  to  our  office  while  we  were  at  home  very  ill.    , 
When  we  finally  saw  them  they  were  too  much  shriveled  to  be  identified.     We 
think,  however,  your  plant  is  a  species  of  Brugmansia.     Can  you  not  send  us    ' 
another  1 — Ed.]  

GsNTLEinN  : — Is  there  really  any  way  of  labeling  trees  or  plants  so  as  to  pre-  < 

serve  their  names  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  say  for  three  or  four  years,  I 

if  no  longer  ?    I  have  tried  Patent  Indelible  Pencils  to  my  great  disgust.     Your  I 

valuable  suggestions  on  this  point  will  be  grateful  to  at  least  one  of  your  mib-  | 

scribers  in                                                                                            Baltimore.  | 

I 
[A  cheap  and  durable  label  is  a  great  desideratum.  There  are  some  good  patent   | 

labels,  but  their  cost  prevents  their  general  use;  besides  this,  many  of  them  must 
be  purchased  with  the  name  already  on  them.  If  these  points  are  no  objection,  I 
Blisses  labels  possess  the  other  requisites  to  a  considerable  degree.  A  zinc  label,  I 
written  on  with  prepared  ink,  is  both  good  and  durable.  It  will  last  for  man/ 
years  if  the  ink  is  good.  But  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  label  of  all  is  thin 
sheet  lead  ;  it  will  last  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  It  is  cut  into  narrow  strips, 
about  three  inches  long,  stamped  with  a  steel  die,  and  rolled  around  a  small  branch 
of  the  tree  to  be  labeled.  It  is  most  convenient  to  use  figures  and  a  memoran- 
dum book,  in  which  the  names  are  put  down  opposite  the  figures.  A  wooden  label 
well  painted,  and  written  upon  while  the  paint  is  fresh,  will  last  a  considerable 
time ;  so  also  a  wooden  label,  if  wetted,  may  be  written  upon  with  Dunn's  pencil, 
and  relied  upon  for  two  years  at  least ;  but  wood  in  any  form  can  not  be  regarded 
as  a  durable  material. — Ed.] 
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Deab  Mr.  Editor  : — Walking  through  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  Northamp- 
ton,  I  came  across  those  beautif\il  specimens  of  Fuchsias,  and  I  wondered  if  y<m 
would  not  admire  them  too ;  so  I  thought  1  would  send  you  a  bouquet  from  Yan- 
keeland.  The  lady  who  owns  this  pretty  place  calls  the  double  Fuchsia  the 
^'  Zouave,"  and  it  grows  in  platoons  like,  of  six  and  eight.  I  presume  you  have 
some  more  scientific  name.  These  may  not  compare  with  your  varieties,  but  if 
they  can't  compete  with  you  in  the  flower  line,  their  trees  will  outstrip  any  thing 
thia  side  of  Eden.  Such  Elms !  such  Cedars  !  such  Oaks !  and  such  ^'  whispering 
Pines  !*'    Why  they  are  glorious  in  their  magnificence ! 

By  the  way,  have  you  any  contributors  for  your  Magazine  in  these  parts  ?  I 
saw  something  about  a  Horticultural  gathering  over  some  store,  and  should  judge 
from  that,  Northampton  was  looking  from  under  the  trees  into  the  subject.  I  have 
a  Cedar  which  1  have  had  growing  (or  standing  rather)  for  over  six  years,  and  in 
all  that  time  it  has  not  increased  in  length  or  breadth,  but  "  still  lives !"  Can 
you  tell  me  what  will  start  the  tree  from  its  lethargic  state?  Hoping  you  will 
drop  me  some  lines  telling  me  how  you  like  the  flowers  and  every  thing  you  know 
will  interest  me,  I  remain  yours  truly,  M.  J.  E. 

Northampton,  August  I2th, 

[The  Fuchsias  in  your  note  were  well  pressed  and  dried.  The  Zottave  would 
not  be  an  inappropriate  name  fqr  a  Fuchsia  producing  its  flowers  in  "  platoons," 
and  we  must  give  your  lady  friend  credit  for  a  vivid  imagination.  The  name  of 
the  plant,  however,  is  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  a  warrior,  though  not  a  Zouave.  We 
have  some  fine  trees  here ;  but  as  you  say  yours  will ''  outstrip  any  thing  this  side  of 
Eden,"  and  we  feel  doubtful  about  claiming  so  much  for  ours,  we  must  yield  you 
the  palm  and  avoid  comparisons.  We  have  no  special  contributors  at  North- 
ampton, but  would  like  to  make  you  one,  since  you  seem  so  alive  to  the  beauties 
of  Nature.  You  should  have  gone  to  that  horticultural  gathering,  and  made  all 
the  people  subscribe  to  the  Horticulturist  ;  it  is  indispensable  to  all  gatherings  of 
the  kind.  They  could  not  have  refused  a  lady.  Your  Cedar,  we  suppose,  is  the  com- 
mon red  Cedar,  noted  for  its  slow  growth ;  it  does  pretty  well  when  it  ^'  holds  its 
own."  We  can  not  well  advise  you  what  to  do  without  knowing  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  growing.  Suppose  you  mark  a  drde  around  it  six  feet  in  diameter, 
loosen  up  the  soil,  and  keep  it  free  from  weeds  for  a  couple  of  years.  We  should 
be  very  glad  to  write  something  to  interest  you.  We  hope  you  may  find  some- 
thing in  the  present  number  that  will. — Ed.] 


FaixiTD  Mead, — ^Having  had  my  attention  turned  into  a  horticultural  channel 
for  the  past  few  years,  particularly  to  that  part  of  it  called  grape  culture,  I  have 
been  not  a  little  interested  in  the  perusal  of  those  articles  entitled  ^^  Hints  on 
Grape  Culture,"  as  given  forth  in  the  Horticttlturist.  It  is,  I  find,  a  demon- 
strated fact,  that  time  works  important  changes  in  every  department  of  science. 
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whether  meohaDioftl,  agrioultural,  or  hortioulturaL  And  I  doubt  not  but  tikere 
are  now  many  Fox  Meadows  in  the  horticultural  world,  that  are  diving  de^,  and 
examining  well  the  superstructure  and  foundation  upon  which  all  tfadr  "futon 
hopes"  and  success  in  grape  culture  are  to  rest.  For  myself  I  can  saj  that  I 
am  only  very  young,  and  need  all  the  collateral  information  that  is  stored  up  in 
the  gamer  of  experience.  Dear  Friend  Editor,  provoke  Fox  Meadow  to  con- 
tinue his  "  Views,"  and  also  give  some  of  his  brethren  a  "  sly  poke,"  remiDdis^ 
them  of  their  duty,  to  set  their  lights  on  a  hill,  and  not  keep  them  und^  a  bushel. 
However,  I  must  say,  notwithstanding  my  inexperience,  that  I  have  a  grape  bcider 
in  which  I  planted  twenty  grape  vines  about  seventeen  months  since,  from  wMcb 
I  have  gathered  a  sufficiency  of  grapes  to  create  an  ^  earnest "  for  the  realizstion 
of  my  rapst  confident  expectations.  The  varieties  that  produced  fruit  in  tlus 
border  this  season,  are  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  and  Diana.  Several  of  my 
Concords  have  made  an  aggregate  of  over  30  feet  of  wood  this  season,  being 
grown  mostly  with  two  canes.  Hartford  Prolifics  have  grown  equally  wdL 
One  Diana  vine  has  reached  the  height  of  20  feet  with  one  cane ;  between  12 
and  15  feet  with  another ;  canes  stout  and  vigorous.  No  fruit  of  the  Delaware 
this  season  ;  one  vine  has  made  30  feet  of  wood  in  two  canes ;  they  are  both  rerr 
stout,  short  jointed,  and  wiry.  My  border  was  prepared  not  at  all  after  the 
specifications  and  details  of  Friend  Olapod,  but  how  I  leave  for  the  preseot, 
hoping  to  resume  the  subject  at  some  future  time.  Fbbbis  Vms. 

Shrub  Mount,  9lA  month,  11 /A,  1802. 

P.S. — Please  answer  in  the  Hortioitlturist  the  following  queries,  and  oblige 
thine  truly.  Viz. :  let.  Will  there  be  any  advantage  in  layering  the  vines  abore 
spoken  of,  say  about  2  feet,  putting  1  foot  each  year  for  two  years  t  Tlie  border 
was  constructed  with  a  view  of  layering  them.  I  do  not  know  but  Fox  Meadow 
is  going  to  turn  my  cart  over.  2d.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  CreveliDg, 
Bloom,  or  Oatawissa  grape,  that  recommend  it  I  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  those 
^  Hints  "  are  to  be  continued. 


!► 


[We  are  glad  to  hear  from  you.  You  seem  to  have  made  a  very  good 
ning  in  grape  culture,  and  your  "  earnest "  will  no  doubt  be  crowned  with  abund- 
ant success.  We  should  not  advise  you  to  prepare  a  border  as  suggested  by 
Olapod.  Fox  Meadow's  articles  arc  worthy  of  attention.  They  will  be  continued 
till  the  border  is  made.  How  much  farther  we  can  not  say  at  present,  but  we 
hope  and  believe  he  will  make  his  "  Interior  Views "  full  and  complete.  We 
should  not  layer  the  vines  unless  there  was  some  real  necessity  for  it.  If  you  do, 
however,  put  down  a  foot  at  a  time,  and  begin  before  the  vines  are  another  year 
old.  The  Creveling  is  recommended  for  its  hardiness,  earliness,  and  good  bearing 
qualities.  It  is,  moreover,  a  good  grape.  We  should  be  sorry  to  drop  the 
"  Hints  "  now,  except  to  our  readers.  We  shall  continue  them  to  the  &A  ^^^  1 1 
the  hope  that  some  may  fall  on  good  ground,  and  produce  much  firuit  Let  us  I 
hear  from  you  again  about  grapes  and  other  matters. — Ed.]  ( L 
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Pktkr  B.  Msap,  Esq. — Dear  Sir^ — ^I  wish  to  inquire  if  you  know  of  a  remedy 
for  an  evil,  which,  if  it  continues  to  increase  as  It  has  done  for  some  years,  will 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  culture  of  the  grape  in  this  place. 

Last  year  I  noticed  a  small  fly  (whidi  has  for  several  years  destroyed  the 
foliage  on  several  kinds  of  ornamental  shrubs  in  my  garden)  was  attacking  the 
leaves  of  my  grape  vines.  It  did  but  little  injury,  except  to  a  "  Clinton,"  which 
it  stripped  of  its  foliage,  and  in  consequence  the  fruit  did  not  ripen. 

This  year  the  same  pest  has  appeared  in  myriads  on  the  leaves  of  all  my  grape 
vines,  and  has  destroyed  the  most  of  them  to  such  an  extent^  that  the  fruit  has 
ceased  to  grow,  and  the  crop  of  course  will  be  lost.  I  have  examined  the  grape 
vines  of  some  of  my  neighbors,  and  find  that  they  are  all  suffering,  in  different 
degrees,  from  the  same  cause.  The  only  kind  of  grape  whidi  is  not  seriously 
injured,  with  me,  is  the  Concord.  Although  it  is  attacked  in  common  with  the 
others,  its  yrery  thick  tough  leaf  does  not  suffer  much,  and  the  crop  has  ripened 
well.  Of  the  others,  the  Rebecca  and  Delaware  are  the  most  affected,  the  Ca- 
tawba ia  next,  and  the  Diana  the  least  of  all,  but  the  Concord.  The  fly  which  is 
doing  all  this  mischief  is,  I  suppose,  a  species  of  '*  thrip."  There  are  two  kindi 
on  the  leaves,  one  of  which,  a  small  fly,  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
striped  crosswise,  with  three  dark  and  two  white  stripes,  is  no'doubt  the  **  Arip  " 
of  the  graperies.  This  kind,  however,  is  not  very  numerous.  The  other  sort  is 
smaller,  of  a  greenish  white,  and  is  very  quick  in  its  movements,  flying  so  briskly, 
that  we  hare  to  ^  look  sharp  "  to  see  It,  althoagh  when  the  vines  are  shaken  they 
arise  in  great  numbers.  I  have  occasionally  had  bot^  kinds  in  my  cold  gtapery, 
but  we  easily  rid  it  of  them  by  tobacco  fumigations. 

Many  persons  here  have  gone  into  the  cnltivation  of  the  grape,  and  it  is  a  great 
disappointment  to  us  to  be  thwarted  by  so  insignificant  a  cause,  in  a  pursuit  from 
which  we  have  derived  much  satis&ction. 

If  you  can  prescribe  a  remedy  for  us,  we  will  be  much  obliged.  We  hope, 
from  your  experience  in  grape  culture,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  general, 
that  you  will  be  able  at  <Miee  to  put  us  in  the  way  of  ridding  ourselves  of  this 
pest.  I  fear,  however,  that  it  will  be  diflicult  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  have  already 
exhausted  all  the  usual  means  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  drive  the  same  flv  off 
my  celery  plants,  which  they  have  annually  destroyed,  until  I  have  abandoned  the 
culture  of  the  plant.  I  have  never  seen  any  account  of  them  having  attacked  the 
foliage  of  the  grape  out  of  doors  in  any  other  place,  and  fear  that  there  is  no 
established  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them.  I  would  suggest,  that  if  you  do  not 
know  of  a  sure  remedy,  you  lay  the  subject  before  your  contributors,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Hobticultubist. 

I  will  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  not  had  a  very  good  grape  season. 
The  Catawbas  have  rotted  very  badly.  The  Isabellas  also,  but  not  so  much. 
But  the  Concords  and  Delawares  have  not  rotted  at  all,  and  the  Dianas  and  Be- 
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beccas  but  little.    I  oonsider  the  Conoovd  hy  all  odds  the  best  grape  for  generml 
cultivation  for  this  region.  Ak  Old  Subscubbk. 

Springfield,  IlL,  Sept,  10/A,  1862. 

[The  flieB  or  thrips  alluded  to  by  our  oorrespondent  are  common  all  over  tlie 
country,  lliey  greatly  disfigure  the  leaves,  and  injure  them  sometimes  to  a  de- 
gree that  threatens  the  crop  of  fruit.  There  are  various  remedies  prt^Kwed,  but 
none  that  we  know  of  that  can  be  relied  upon  as  efiectual.  Dusting  air  slacked 
lime  over  the  foliage  we  have  found  to  be  the  best ;  but  it  most  be  repeated 
several  times.  The  insect  is  more  or  less  common  every  year  in  this  vicioity, 
but  not  very  often  in  such  numbers  as  to  do  material  damage  to  the  crop.  We 
have  sometimes  known  a  vineyard  to  be  so  full  of  them,  that  on  touching  a  vine 
they  would  fly  about  and  in  one's  face  so  as  to  be  very  annoying,  and  even  get  in 
one's  nostrils  and  throat  The  best  thing  we  can  recommend  is  the  ur-slacked 
lime,  which  may  be  used  in  a  common  dredging  box,  or  a  child's  dmm,  ^sewhere 
described  by  one  of  our  correspondents.  Do  any  of  our  readers  know  of  any 
thing  more  effectual  t  The  Catawba  has  rotted  very  generally  this  aeaoon ;  oilier 
kinds  not  so  much. — ^Ed.] 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^My  grapes  were  attacked  with  mildew  about  the  10th  of  June; 
and  having  seen  it  published  that  one*  pound  of  sulphur  in  thirty  gallons  of  water, 
by  syringing  the  vines  with  this  solution,  would  stop  it|  and  having  no  ezperieDoe 
on  the  subject,  I  made  the  solution,  and  used  it.  In  a  few  days,  on  examining  my 
vines,  I  found  that  wherever  the  water  touched  a  leaf,  it  killed  it  dead.  Hie 
leaves  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vines  were  all  killed  and  fell  ofl^  but  every 
grape  that  was  not  affected  is  now  growing,  and  is  as  large  as  the  same  kind  on 
vines  that  remained  healthy.  The  vines  have  again  put  forth  their  leavesi  and  the 
mildew  has  not  yet  appeared  again  on  them.  Was  the  solution  too  strong,  or 
was  the  mode  of  applying  it  wrong  ?  Yours,  etc.,  D.  F.  Kihnxt. 

P.  S. — ^The  kind  of  grape  referred  to  above  is  Norton's  Seedling.    Woold  aoj 
other  kind  be  liable  to  mildew  by  being  grafted  on  them  1 
Rock  Island,  IlL,  Auffuii^  1862. 

[Your  case  is  more  or  less  common  among  those  who  use  such  remedies  for  the 
first  time.  Your  solution  was  evidently  too  strong,  to  judge  from  the  effects, 
though  the  proportions  would  hardly  indicate  that.  You  would  probably  do  bet- 
ter to  use  the  flour  of  sulphur  sparingly,  simply  dusting  it  on  the  foliage. 
Sulphur  will  not  dissolve  in  water  alone.  Bub  the  sulphur  up  with  common 
yellow  bar  soap,  and  dissolve  this  mixture  in  water,  and  you  will  have  a 
much  better  remedy.  A  little  lime  may  be  added  with  advantage.  Yoa 
can  graft  saibly  as  proposed ;  that  is  to  say,  without  additional  liability  to  mildew, 
unless  the  disease  has  become  constitutional  in  your  vines,  which  we  tUnk  is 
not  the  case. — ^En.] 
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Mb88R8.  Editors  : — ^We  seldom  have  all  kinds  of  fruit  so  well  represented  as 
the  present  season.  It  will  be  an  Important  year  to  compare  varieties,  and  report 
thereon.  We  have  yet  found  no  newer  Strawberries  which  we  think  will  supersede 
the  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Jenny  Lind,  Scott's  Seedling,  etc.»  with  us. 
-  The  peacb-blight  has  made  blighting-work  on  our  natural  fruit  trees  this  spring. 
The  budded  peaches  are  little  injured.  Our  varieties  are  Yellow  Alberg,  Early 
Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Honest  John,  Haines's  Early,  Red  Cheek,  Hoffman's 
Favorite,  White  Rareripe,  Early  York,  Oldmixon  Free,  Sturtevant,  etc.  Are  the 
yellows,  blight,  and  curl-leaf  the  same  thing  1    Is  the  cause  yet  known  1 

On  some  vines  and  in  some  situations  the  wet  weather  has  started  the  rot  and 
mildew  on  our  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  grape  rot, 
and  the  remedy  1 

K  Fairfield,  0.  T.  and  S.  B.  MoMillav. 

[The  present  has  certainly  been  a  very  productive  fruit  season.  Apples  and 
Pears  are  selling  at  present  for  a  mere  song  in  the  New  York  market,  and  it  is 
many  years  since  we  have  seen  Plums  so  abundant.  Triomphe  de  Gand,  we  be- 
lieve, sustains  its  good  character  all  over  the  country.  The  yellows  and  blight 
are  identical,  but  not  the  curl.  The  cause  is  not  well  ascertained ;  but  if  you 
begin  with  healthy  trees,  enrich  your  soil  properly,  and  prune  systematically  and 
judiciously,  you  will  seldom  be  troubled  with  the  disease.  As  it  is  transmitted 
by  the  bud,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  you  have  started  right  or  not.  All 
diseased  trees  should  be  at  once  removed.  The  rot  is  probably  caused  by  sudden 
and  extreme  changes  in  the  weather,  accompanied  often  by  cold  rains.  We  know 
of  no  certain  remedy  after  it  has  appeared,  but  we  always  remove  the  infected 
berries  to  check  it  from  spreading.  Sulphur  and  other  remedies  are  oflen  success- 
fully used  for  mildew.  A  sheltered  situation,  well-drained  soil,  and  judicious 
culture  are  the  best  preventives.  Some  kinds  of  grapes,  owing  to  constitutional 
causes,  are  more  liable  to  rot  than  others.  It  would  require  a  dozen  pages  to 
treat  the  subject  intelligibly. — ^Ed.] 


P.  B.  Mead  : — Please  change  the  direction  of  the  Hobtioultubibt  to  Hamil- 
ton P.  O.,  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  instead  of  Leesburg.  We  have  a  regular  mail  there 
now,  which  will  be  our  permanent  office.  Let  us  hear  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  as  to  the  fruit  crop  and  weather  occasionally,  or  often.  I  like  to  know 
how  things  do  every  where.  Here  we  had  it  plenty  wet  enough  until  the  20th 
of  July,  but  now  we  have  no  ridn  since,  and  the  crops,  which  were  all  moder- 
ately good,  or  better  than  they  had  been  for  some  years,  of  peaches  and 
apples,  are  suffering  for  want  of  rain ;  but  should  the  drought  not  be  too  lengthy, 
the  winter  apples  will  most  likely  be  &irer  than  usual,  as  the  spring  was  much 
later  than  usual,  and  the  fall  seems  to  be  approaching  already,  as  the  past  week 
we  came  near  having  a  light  frost.    Peaches  will  not  be  as  large  as  usual,  being 
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burned  by  a  short  summer,  and  drought  in  the  hottest  part  Grapes  hare  rotted 
considerably ;  the  ground  was  so  wet  fn  the  spring  t2iej  set  heavy,  and  since  m 
hot  and  dry  they  have  rotted  more  than  usual  here ;  and  sorry  am  I  to  say,  most 
of  the  Rogers's  Seedlings  have  rotted  some,  though  they  had  an  un&vorable  place 
at  the  foot  of  a  northern  slope,  and  trained  to  their  disadvantage ;  but  the  Ck>n- 
cord  has  rotted  quite  as  bad ;  also  Catawba,  and  a  variety  here  called  the  Con- 
stantia,  a  purple  grape,  better  than  the  Isabella,  and  much  like  it.  The  Diana, 
Clinton,  and  Delaware  are  clear  of  rot ;  also  the  Franklin.  With  proper  drain- 
age, I  don't  think  the  Rogers's  Seedlings  will  be  more  subject  to  rot  than  the 
Concord,  Catawba,  or  Garrigues. 

The  Ott  pear  is  in  perfection  now,  and  is  the  best  eating  pear  I  have  known, 
unless  it  be  the  Seckel,  which  is  not  ripe  here  now.  I  think  the  Ott  will  be  found 
to  ripen  before  instead  of  after  the  Seckel,  when  the  trees  get  older ;  and  this  will 
show  why  they  deem  it  so  poor  at  the  West,  as  their  trees  are  young  and  thrifty, 
and  do  not  ripen  perfect  fruit  yet.  The  Kirdand,  now  ripe,  is  not  equal  to  the 
Ott,  nor  is  the  Lodge.  I  fear  but  few  from  the  South  can  attend  the  Fruit  Con- 
gress this  fall.     I  have  many  other  things  I  wish  to  say,  but  must  stop. 

Sth  Month,  21«/,  1862.       As  ever,  in  haste,  thy  friend,        Ouvxa  Taylor. 

[We  hope  that  no  reverses  of  our  army  will  render  another  change  in  jonr 
post-office  necessary. — Like  you,  we  are  always  glad  to  hear  of  the  weather  and 
fruit  from  all  sections,  and  we  presume  our  readers  share  this  feeling  in  common. 
We  too  have  had  a  drought  of  much  severity,  and  on  the  2d  of  September  a 
sharp  frost,  followed  by  much  heat,  and  within  a  couple  of  days  many  vines  that 
had  up  to  that  time  escaped  were  badly  affected  with  mildew  and  rot,  particularly 
in  low  and  exposed  places.  We  have  noticed  a  little  mildew  on  two  of  Rogers's 
Seedlings ;  and  here  we  would  again  repeat  our  opinion,  that  no  grape  vine,  under 
certain  conditions,  can  claim  immunity  from  it.  Certain  kinds  will  be  more 
affected  than  others  from  constitutional  causes,  and  it  is  well  to  know  this.  Fruit 
is  very  abundant  here,  but,  on  the  whole,  not  as  fair  as  usual,  especially  apples. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  your  good  opinion  of  the  Ott ;  it  is  undoubtedly  a  pear  of 
much  excellence.  We  have  seen  the  Kirtland  in  great  perfection,  and  think  it 
will  be  esteemed.  Take  another  opportunity  of  saying  what  yon  have  left  unsaid 
now.     We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  you. — En.] 


»,  ^.»  .^ 


Brooklyn  Horticultural  Society. — We  continue  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
versational  Meetings.  The  following  is  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Trimble^s  report 
on  Insects  injurious  to  City  Trees. 

The  Trees, — Of  the  shade  trees,  the  Lime  or  Basswood  suffers  most,  but  the 
Elm,  Weeping  Willow,  some  varieties  of  the  Maple,  the  Horse  Chestnut,  and 
some  other  kinds,  are  also  more  or  less  involved.    And  although  the  span  worm 
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will  feed"  upon  the  leaves  of  almost  every  tree,  it  seems  in  most  cases  to  be  from 
necessity  and  not  from  choice.  The  eggs  of  the  span  worm  are  seldom  found  upon 
the  Ailantus,  the  Catalpa,  Paper  Mulberry,  the  fruit  trees,  and  never  on  the 
Black  Walnut,  nor  that  fine  shade  tree,  the  American  Tulip,  (the  Liriodendron 
tulipifera.) 

It  is  often  the  case,  that  in  planting  trees  we  set  out  more  than  are  wanted  as 
they  increase  in  size.  When  they  are  all  permitted  to  stand  they  crowd  each 
other  out  of  shape.  Often  one  tree,  with  a  free  chance  to  spread  out,  naturally 
will  give  you  more  shade,  and  certainly  be  more  ornamental,  than  half  a  dozen 
that  interfere  with  each  other.  The  thinning  out  is  often  neglected  too  long,  from 
the  very  natural  reluctance  to  cut  down  a  tree.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  the 
case  in  your. city  ;  but  if  you  have  rows  of  Limes  or  Elms,  where  the  trees  will 
crowd  each  other  as  they  become  larger,  and  if  you  do  determine  to  subdue  the 
worms,  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  thin  out.  By  cutting  them  away  and  burn- 
ing them  while  the  eggs  are  upon  them,  you  will  diminish  the  labor  immensely. 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  that  the  trees  should  be  cut 
down  to  get  clear  of  the  worms,  I  would  not  dispute  the  title  to  such  barbarism 
with  your  aldermen. 

The  Parks, — ^In  my  investigations  of  this  subject,  I  have  visited  most  of  the 
Parks  of  New  York,  and  many  of  the  streets  of  this  city.  The  Central  Park  is, 
like  your  Greenwood,  dear  of  the  span  worms.  There  the  birds  are  protected, 
with  no  hawks  to  kill  them,  nor  crows.or  squirrels  to  rob  their  nests,  and  they 
are  found  in  such  numbers  as  to  keep  all  such  insects  in  check. 

Of  the  other  Parks,  the  Washington  Parade  Ground  has  the.fewest ;  the  keeper 
here  told  me  that  they  were  nearly  gone,  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  showed  but 
little  injury.  Two  years  ago  this  square  was  as  much  infested  as  imj  other  part 
of  New  York,  The  trees  on  the  Battery  and  in  the  Park,  as  well  as  those  in  front 
of  the  Hospital  and  about  Trinity  Church,  have  all  suffered,  but  all  are  still  shade 
trees,  and  not  as  they  have  been  some  years,  almost  as  bare  as  in  winter. 

Union  Square  has  suffered  most,  though  some  of  the  trees  in  Madison  Square 
bear  the  signs  of  having  fed  their  full  share  of  the  worms.  The  rows  of  small 
sized  trees  in  the  streets  seem  to  suffer  more  than  the  same  kinds  in  the  Parks ; 
there  the  birds  are  seldom  seen,  and  probably  the  parasite  flies  prefer  more  pro- 
tection. 

The  keeper  of  the  Park  on  Union  Square  informed  me,  that  two  years  ago  a 
flock  of  four  or  five  hundred  Cedar  Birds  (the  Wax  Wing)  were  feeding  on  the 
worms  for  several  days  in  that  Park,  and  he  supposes  that  if  they  had  not  been 
frightened  away,  they  would  have  taken  them  all ;  and  when  told  that  the  worms 
in  that  Square  were  thicker  than  in  any  other  in  New  York,  he  seemed  much  sur- 
prised. The  Cedar  Bird  feeds  chiefiy  on  berries,  and  these  were  probably  on  a 
marauding  expedition  to  some  of  the  city  gardens  in  pursuit  of  early  cherries. 
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and  merely  came  among  the  worms  between  meala,  by  way  of  variety,  k  is  & 
habit  of  this  bird  to  be  very  circumspeot  when  stealing  cherries,  and  to  stay  about 
the  trees  no  longer  than  is  necessary.  All  the  testimony  I  could  get  £rom  po- 
licemen and  others  both  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  seemed  to  concur  with  mj 
own  observations,  that  the  worms  were  not  more  than  half  as  numerous  this  jear 
as  last,  and  that  two  years  ago — 1860 — ^they  were  the  most  numerous. 

As  nothing  has  been  done  to  destroy  them,  it  becomes  an  interesting  ioquirj, 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  diminution. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  insect  life  is  generally  enormous,  and  this  one  is  not  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  number  of  eggs  in  the  clusters  lefl  by  the  millen  of 
the  span  worm,  varies  from  eighty  to  two  hundred  and  thirty.  In  ezaminatioiis  of  the 
eggs  deposited  last  year,  every  one  has  a  little  opening  in  the  end,  where  the  young 
worm  seems  to  have  safely  escaped.  You  have  but  few  of  the  little  creeper 
birds  in  your  Parks,  and  found  chiefly  in  winter,  that  with  their  sharp  beaks  peck 
into  and  feed  upon  the  eggs  of  insects.  You  have  never  yet  bad  the  worms  in 
such  numbers  as  to  destroy  the  foliage  of  your  trees  before  they  arrived  at  ma^ 
turity,  and  thus,  from  starvation,  come  to  an  untimely  end,  as  insects  sometimes 
do. 

In  theorizing  on  this  matter,  I  supposed  this  decrease  of  numbers  was  brooglit 
about  by  that  class  of  insects  that  has  in  charge  the  regulating  of  the  insect 
world  ;  and  since  your  invitation,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  whether 
the  facts  will  sustain  that  theory,  and  have  found  enough  to  prove  that  thej  do. 

As  a  matter  of  science  these  investigations  have  been  to  me  profoundly  inter- 
esting. To  you,  who  are  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  tliis  worm  pest,  it  will  be  wel- 
come news  to  know  that  they  are  likely  to  aid  you  greatly  in  your  labors. 

As  but  little  is  generally  known  of  this  Ichneumon  or  Parasite  class  of  insects, 
to  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  its  controlling  power  over  other  classes,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  a  brief  explanation  before  going  further. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  other  departments  of  nature  exactly  corresponding  to 
this  dass  of  insects.  In  the  vegetable  i^orld,  the  Mistletoe  is  a  fiiir  illustntioB 
of  the  parasite,  but  it  does  not  kill  the  tree  upon  which  it  feeds. 
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CovB^,  fL  J.    T\xtY  are  of  apperior^naU^.     Will  excbanQe  for  Standard  or  Dwarl  Pmt  Traaa. 
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OLD  CASTLE  NURSERIES. 

ATTKirriON  is  asked  to  onr  extensiTe  assortment  of  Evergreens  and  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shnibe,  iaAoSac 

HORSB  CHBBTmrfBk  BiAPLBS,  LXNDBRS.  MOTTNlTAIN  ASH,         I.ABCH 

WHiIiOW,  BLBffS,  A2.THBA6b  BPUUBAB  BBDTKCAfl^ 

PURFIiB  FRZNOZl  ZJIiAGS,  WHm  ntXtMA 

AUO, 

AMERZOAK  AND  aiHBRTAK  ARBOR  VITiB,  JUNIPJfcSUS.  PINXI8,  VORWATST  BPSUCE, 

etc.,  with  a  fine  oollectton  of  the  newer  speciea,  to  wliich  we  eollcit  the  special  notice  of  porebaaen. 
Prices  low  by  the  qnantity. 
Send  for  Catalogues  with  fnll  details,  or 

GIVE    U8    A    CALL. 
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We  offer  for  FaU  Sales  a  laiga,  weU-seleetad,  thrifty  stoek,  inclndlng  all  the  beat  Tarletiea  of 
APPI^,  PBAR,  OHBRRT,  PRACB;  FLUX 

f  APRIOOT,  KBCTARim^  ST€L,  BTC. 

STANDARD  AHD  D^ITARF  XRSE8  growing  on  a  strong  day  and  garrel  loan,  and  mmsBallT 
rigoroua  and  healthy.    Alsa,  

SMAIiZi  FRUITBI  BMAUi  FRDIT8II  in  great  yarieiy.  AH  Che  beat  aovto  cf  CUBRARTS 
0006EBSRRISB,  RA0PBBRRD3B,  etc.,  etc.,  all  in  haalthy  oondition,with  an  oniiwatl  large  and 
Talnable  stock  of 

ORAPB  VINHfl     Natitb  Vixm,  beat  Ttfi^klea  by  tha  docaa,  huttdred  or  tJuNnand,  at  Tory  low  pikes 

Fo»noN  Vfitia— the  best  new  and  old  sorts. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  compare  onr  Vines  with  any  in  the  country.  All  to  be  sold  in  q;aant&aies  to  aiit 
purchasers,  an  dat  prices  tosmt  the  Umes.    Oataloguea  furnished. 
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Prospectus  for  1668. 

This  long  esUblislMd  paper  Imsii^  umify  «o|9plet- 
ed  its  Thirty-Second  VoluTDe,  tnd  BotwitheUndiDg  the 
^«vere  calamitiM  in  irliith.th«  «oontry  ia  inr^tve^ 
and  mrbich  tax  most  hesTlly  in  men  and  money  those 
States  in  which  its  eireulatlon  is  largest,  it  is  nearing 
the  close  of  snother  eventful  year  with  its 

OIBOUIiATXON  UNTWrPATBRn, 

A  mattar  of  speoial  gratificatioo,  as  showing  that 
its  coarse  in  these  trying  times  has  been  generally 
approyed,  and  that  it  has  been  more  widely  useful 
than  ever  the  past  year,  by  its  firm  and  eordial  sup- 
port of  the  GoTemment  when  assailed  by  a  wicked 
RebaUioik 

Its  CMirse  of  Events, 

Carefully  compiled  from  otfglnsi  And  other  souree^ 
furnishes  from  wenk  to  week  a  current  History  of  the 

Present  CM  ¥ar, 

Which  has  been  highly  prised,  for  its  fhlness  and  ac- 
cursey,  by  all  ita  readers^ 

While  it  has  aimed  neyer  to  overstep  the  limits  «f 
a  RELIGIOUS  JOURNAL  by  violence  of  language 
or  the  dlocnteion  of  merely  political  questions,  It  has 
constantly  held  np  t&a  eansa  in  which  we  are  engag- 
ed ss  the 


iGinse  of  onr  Coutry  ttd  of  Liberty, 

And  for  which  it  was  Ute  sacred  dnfy  of  every  Chris- 
tian eii}xen  to  be  read^,  to  sacrifice  • 

His  Property  and  His  Life. 

t 
.  tBB  fiVARGBZiIST    also   contidns  a  weekly 
summary  of  intdl^ence  from 

ALL*li£U«I0II8  DENOMUATlttRSi 

Reports  of 

BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIES; 

A  large 

Home  and  Foreign  Correspondenca ; 

Full 

NotloM  of  New  Books. 
A  Honey  ^tlcli  ani  Beilew  of  tka  Haiketo^ 

And  a 

Childreif f  and  Fannen'  Department 

Richly  supplied  'icith  original  and  selected  artldei. 
These  features  render  it 

A  COMPLETE  TAMiLY  NEWSPAPER. 
TESKS ;  Two  Bpllare  in  advance. 

•  As  the  Proprietors  wish  to  ^tend  tlie  Circulation  of 
THB  \'BVAXfQISUBTi  more  widely  and  rapidly.- 
than  erer,  they  are  induced  to  mak%  the  following 

UNUSnAIs  OFFER 

To  those  wlu>  will  olrtain  Hew  Snbsoriben; 

^9  t«ch  persan  w^  sends  one  new  name,  with  the^ 

pay  in  advance,  50  cents. 
To  one  who  sends  three  names,  75  cents  each.        • 
To  one  who  sends  five  new   names  or  over,  Oan 

DoLLAn  each. 
'  Specimen  copied  sent  free  of  charge. 

ssim  roR  A  COPY. 
rXHLD  8l  CRAIGHEAD, 

^BditOTi  ft  Propzietorii 
Oct'       a  9^hmmn  8ir€€if  JTHt   W^mrk^ 
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The  Union  Steam  &  Water 
HEATINC     COINI>ANY. 


FOR 

Warming  and  Ventilatmg 

PRIVATE   BESIDEHCS8, 

STORES,  CUUBCEES, 

SCHOOL  HOUSES,  HOSPITALS. 

PUBLIC  BUILSIHOi, 

OREEH-HOUSES, 

eRAPERIEiS,  ETC., 

Under  Letters  Patent  of  the  United  States 
for  "Warming  and  Ventilating. 

Tlie  entire  nppAmttu  !s  gitoAted   Id  the  basenieot,  and  tb 
uir  received  in  the  apparatus  to  be  warroed  tUroogb  re^vtm. 

T'he   lieat   of  this  apparatus  is   p«ciiliaiiy   adapted  tc  lie 
vanning  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories. 

C.B.  MIJJE*»AgUoBlftiralAgwiy,e3t»iwia#^,lCTrfrt. 

is  exclusively  warmed  with  this  apparatus,  and  shov*  i?^ 
innonierabU  vniiaty  of  tire  most  chole«  piaottf  fleoiv^rf 
under  the  i^enial  warmth  of  GOLD'S  UNION  HKATER. 

This  appurntu:?,  from   its   peculiar  construction,  if  ii)«  ocl.v 
one  that  warms  witliout  vitiating    the  Mr. 

Th«   Union  IJoiler  is  tested  to  bear  any  amount  of  ^^^'* 
required  to  the    i*qoare   tflch,  though    one  potind  prpssre  t* 
all  that  is  ever  used,  iind  from  its  peculiar  constmcdon  rt^i^r: 
this    Henter  superior  to  all  others  in  point  of  safety. 
It  'cafwot  be  injured  from  the  effect  of  steam,  but  if   accidents  should  otherwise  occur,  the  apfiarsliP 
need  not  be  stopped  t6  repair  injury. 
J^aBij>Mots  <;ontuiaing  full  deaonptions  of  this  Heater  furnished  at  the  Main  Oiiee  of  tbe  CooipanT, 

No.  634  Broadway,  New  York. 

THOMAS  F.  BRINSICADE,  Secretary 


REFERENCES. 


TiiovAS  Broors,  118  Remseu  St,  Boroklyn. 

W.  K.  Brown,  M.  D.,  78  Montague  St,,  Brooklyn. 

Gbo.  B.  Arcusr,  88  Concord  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Geoc  O.  Bkni^wtt,  Editor  of  Brooklyn  Daily  Timei. 

Puftiid  SoHoeL,  No.  11,  WaaHiDgtefi  Av.,  Bro^lyn. 

EoiMniD  Bi.UMf|^«or.  BorHiig  Slip  <fe  Front  St, 

New  York. 
•llr<  PAmss,  IPI  Hearer  Bi,  k  88  fi^MiyBi,  B^klyn. 
Richard  Wakren,  1  West  16th  St.,  New  York. 


Mr.  FtsuKR,  81  Sec6ud   PUee.  Brooklyn,  acd 

Wall  St,  New  York. 
JoH5  G.  Parker,  Bergen,  N.  J. 
A.  V.  SrrouT,  118  Madison  Aveooe,  New  York. 
Dr.  Parmlt  <k  Sou,  1  Bond  St. 
Gbd.  a.  Hott,  Peaosyivanm  Coal  Co 
£.  W.  Clark,  Banker,  Philadelphia. 
Edward  Sbippkn,  Philadelphia. 
Ellutoh  Perot,  Philadelphia. 


E.  G.  Lamson,  of  Lamson,  Goodi^ow  A  Co.,  Beeknum  St,  New  Yoitk. 
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Superior  Grape  Vines 


,]?ALIi  OF   1868.   -  J 

:bBiOHT,  £ogu  ITnrsery,  Phila.)' 

oMrs  for  Hie  Fili  of  1863,  a  fine  stsbck  of  G&ape  Visrn 
for  Iralting  in  pots,  and  planting  in  Tineries,  compris- 
isg  all  the  leading  old  ▼arieties,  and  many  new  onea ; 
in  fact  all  the  kinds  worth  growing,  at  unusually  low 
rates — 1,  2,  8,  and  4  years  old. 

Among  the  stock,  are  the  following  special^  fino  and 
desirable  kinds : 

BLACK  HAMBTTROB, 
OOLDBH  BA]CBf0a9H, 
MUSCAT  RA1SBURQ&, ' 
BOWOOD  MUSCAT, 
MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA, 
WHTTB  FRONnONAC,, 
ORIZZLT  FROimaNAC, 
CANNON  HALL  MUSCAT, 
BIiACK  FRXNCnO, 
CHABSBLA8  MUBQCTB, 
FROOMORB  ST.  PBTBR'S, 
WHTTB  NICE, 
BLACK  FERRARO. 
MUSCAT  MUSCADINE, 
BARBAROSSA, 
WHTTB  SYRIAN, 
LADT  DOWNBS'  SEEDLINa,    and    one 
hundred  other  rarieties. 

LQir  PRfCB. 
One  yetr  old  YtHM^  25  cents  to  60  cents  each. 
Two,  tkree,  and  four  year  old  Vines,  best  quality  for  j 
fruiting  in  pots,  or  planting  in  rioeries,  $1.50 ;   second 
quality,  (same  age,)  $1.25. 

Good  two  year  old  Vines  for  fruiting  in  pots,  or 
planting  in  vineries,  %\  ;  second  quality,  75  cents. 

The  above  is  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  from  former 
prices,  and  the  sacrifice  is  made  to  suit  the  times.  | 

Of*  A  discount  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  made  from  , 
the  above  prices,  for  cash  orders  of  $100.  ! 

NEW  ENGLISH  GRAPES.         | 

W.  BaiQHT  has  imported  and  propagated  a  limited  | 
stock  4>f  the  three  best  New  English  Grapes,  which  | 
have  received  the  highest  commendations  of  the  London 
Horacultntfil  Society,  viz.:  \ 

INGRAMS  HARDT  PROLIFIC  MUSCAT. 
A  fine  new,  hardy,  black  if uscat  Grape^  adviiably 
adapted  to  cold  gf  apeifiee. 

MUSCAT  TROVBRON— White  Grape,  with 
Muscat  flavor,  bunches  larger  than  the  Syrian. 

GROS  COLBffAN,  very  late,  immense  bttn^hfs, 
flavor  equal  to  Barbarossa. 

PRICES  OF  NEW  VINES. 

Ingram's  Hardy  ProMc  Muscat,  |4;  Muscat  Troveron, 
IsTuros  Cohnan,  $3. 

The  above  «re  grown  !tt  10  and  11  inch  pots,  canee 
2  to  4  feet  Tofig.  Address 

mi.  BltlOST,  Box  188,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

'  8«p.,Ock*Nov. 


OPNCOBD    GRAPE    VINES. 

The  subscriber  has  16,000  two  yeSirold  Concord 
Crapes  Vines,  for  sale,  for  Vineyard  or  other  purposes, 
at  very  low  rates,  and  a  cremt  of  three  to  twelve 
months  given.  Full  particulars  given  on  application 
140  -  .    ,  T,  B.  MINOR,  •  i 

.^pt.  A  Oat    •:       ^  Clintoft,  Oneida  &.,  Jf.  t 


CHOICE    GRAPES 

AND 

SMALL  FEUITS. 

FROST  4k  Co..  Proj^etors  of  the  GENESEE  VAL- 
LEY EMERIES,  IIOCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  offer  for 
sale  an  immense  quantity  of  choice  aorta  of  Small 
Fruit,  etc. 

I     Their  stpek  of  the  new  sorte  of  NATIVE  GRAPES, 

I  1  and  2  years  old,  Delaware.  Diana.  Concord,  Cuya 

'  ho^,  Hartford  Prolifio,  Bebecoa,  etc.,  is  very  large,  fine, 

and  well  grown.      As  well  as     FOREIGN    SORTS. 

Also    ^CURRANTS,     GOOSEBERRIES,     STRAW 

BERRIES,  RASPBBERIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  <fec. 

Plants  fumleb^  inlnrge  and  small  quantities  at  Low 

Prices. 

Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogues  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. 


Splendid  Plum  Trees, 

Very  low  at  wbdesale, 

vamoB  &  cx>., 


Oo(. 


HYBRID    GRAPES, 

rrom  the  Originta  THnes. 

The  subscrlberhasfof  sale,  strong,  well-rooted  Plantd 
of  many  of  the  best  varieties  of  his  Hybrid  Grapes 
at  the  following  rates : 

One  dozen  Vines, |18  00 

Half    do       do 10  00 

Bingieone, <  00 

Also  OutCingsof  Nos.  4, 15,  and  19,  in  quantities  not 
less  than  1000  buds,  $50.  .  Terms  Cash. 

E.  S.  ROGERS, 
fi^'  SaUm,  Ma$9. 


GRAPE    VINES. 


Unwual 

chasers. 


indttcementi .  olfeved    to   FtU   pnr- 

8end  for  Prke  Liit 

J.  KNOX, 
Box  155,  Pittob«vl»f  Pa. 
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B  M'  1  3  M 

BULBOUS  roots: 


B.    K.    BLISS, 

tmmkw  Mi.  f &6M 


9 


Springfield,   Mass., 


Would  reipeolfully  annonace  the  arrival  his  Annual  Importation  of  the  above,  whlohliftra  been  aeleeted 
with  great  care  from  several  of  the  leading  establishmenta  in  Holland,  and  oaa  be  oonfideiitly  recem mended 
to  those  inttfested  in  thetr  coltnre. 
The  Collection  comprises  all  the  most  desirable  tarietiea  of 

H7ACZRTHB,  l>oable  and  Single. 

TUUFB»  Double  and  Single,  Early  and  Late. 

CROCUS,  all  of  theold*  and  many  new  varietiea 
CROWN  IMPBRIALB. 

POLTANTHU8  NARCI88X78. 

DOUBIaB  ROMAN  AND  PAPBR  WHTIB 

NARCOBBDB. 


JONQUILS,    Double    and   Single. 
JTAPAN^ULIEa 

RANUNCUXiTOk 

ANBMOITBa 
ARUML 

SNOW-DROPa 
IRIB. 

GRAPE    AND  MUSK  H7AGINTHS»  STC. 
9or  the  coavenienoe  of  thoee  who  are  nnacqiMinted  with  the  different  varieties  of  Bulb^  he  has  prepared 
coUecUons,  containing  a  good  aasortment  of  many  of  the  leading  varieties,  at  |10,  $5,  and  |S  each,  with 
full  directions  for  culture. 

They  will   be  packed  with  great  care,  and  can  be  sent  with  safety  by  ezpren  to  any  part  of  the  Ijofwl 
Statee.    His 

ISTe^TVT  Descriptive  BuITd  Catalogue 

, .-.  ,        .   .  .        AND 


FLORAL  G-UIDE, 


Thf  moat  conplefa  «tc^  p«faHi4ied>  In  tliis  «ouiitry,  (giving  explicit  dii:eAtions,/or  the  culture  of  each  of  the 
varieties,)  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicanU  Inclosing  a  three  cent  atamp. 

Address  --m* 

B.    Bl    BUBS, 

Oct.  A  Nor.  r  *"  8oriaffflid4»  - 
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'  UND 


r 


FLOWER   StJPF(^BT:.- 

TYE'S  PATTERN 
HAS   NO  EQUAL   FOR  UTILITY,  QUALITYr  OR   ORDER 


These  Olasses  have  been  in  extensive  use  in  Bngland  for  several  3'«ara  pMt,  ai>4  are  fmiversally  acknow- 
ledged by  th«  leading  amateurs  and  florists  as  being  the  most  elegant  ana  smCabte  for  th<  growth  of  the 
Hyacinth,  which  have  yet  been  iutrodace<L  Theijf  broad  base  gives  them  a  stability  not  possessed  by  any 
other  acrt;  while  the  Support  is  ornamental,  and  easy  of  appUoaSon,  it  ipommm  #11  that  U  cieqiitt«d  to  keep 
the  flower  and  leaves  in  a  natural  position.  It  is  'abo  particularly  appropriate  for  Bouquets,  Cut  Flowera, 
both  at  bom«  and  for  exhibitions,  renderiag  it  of  daily  use  all  the  year,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  old 
p«tUni% 


ff««-ni(. 


i^jlOu 


lHo*  1.  No.  3. 

T  NO.    1.-NEW    NYACINTH    GLASS. 

Transparent  Glas^,  rich  colors,  assorted, .  .  .  i  •     •       .     . 

do    gVl<;  ornaments,  *  . 

alabaster,  orysopas  and  torquoise,    ,  , 

do    gilt  omameipts,        ,.  ^  .  ... 


If  Of  3^ . 


80  eeotjr  etch,  |S  0<>  p4r  docen. 

72 

do 

7  50 

do 

40 

do 

4  50 

do 

80 

do 

8  60 

do 

10 

do 

1  00 

do 

do        do 

Opnque  do 

ao  do 

Flowei*  Supports; 

MO. ,  2.->liCW    TRIPLC    HYACINTK    GLASS. 

Transparent  Glass,  rich  colors,  assort^,    .  .  .        ^5  cents  each,   $7  50  per  dozon. 

do         ^o     4o    gik  ornmQenta,        .  .    .        »  ;  $1  50        de  '     16  00     do 

Flower  Supports,  .  -  •  25  cent*  do         2  00      de 

HO.    3.~NEW    CROCUS    QLA$«. 

Can.  aUo  le  uted  for  gi^awing  TuUp$,  NarcitsuSf  ite. 
Transparent  Glass,  rich  colors,  assorted,        .  ,.  .  .       15  cents  each,  il  50  per  doien 

do  do    alabaster,  crysopas,  Ad.,    '    .  .  .        -    .         i'  SSt)        do      0  C«  00      do 

Opaque,  do    gilt  orniiments,      .  '  ..        '  .  .  .  .     50        do  5  00      do 

Flower  Simifieru,    .  .  .  .  •.  .    .        .  .    .       ft        d^    .  ,  ,      5Q      do 


For  Sg^le  ,;at  TPiolesale  or  Retail  >y 


Springiieidf   Ma99» 


' ,.  ^  i^ 
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DORCHESTER 

NURSERIES. 


--^^^i- 


CURRANTS. 


liA  HAXnrZI  DE  BBStTXN,  red.  larg^.  The 
bush  is  very  vigorout,  and  retaiiu  well  iu  folinge.  It 
is  very  productive,  and  is  a  valuable  variety.  $10  per 
handred,  |75  per  thousand. 

liA  VBRaAnJtATBB,  very  large;  rted;  berHtt 
having  measur^I  more  than  two  inches  in  circumfei^ 
ence.     |15  per  hundred,  $125  per  ihouMnd. 

liA  FERTILE  t'ANGBRS^  nearly  as  large  as 
the  former,  and  exceedingly  productive.  These  varie- 
ties  have  received  the  highest  premium  of  the  Hassa* 
ehussetts  Horticultuml  Society  for  many  yearly  f  15 
per  hundred,  |12({  per  thousand. 


THE    TRUE 


gkilr  dopes, 


|18  per  doseb,  strong  Vines. 

H<w.  1,  a.  3,  4,  5,  «,  15,  19,  80,  «8,  48,  44. 

These  fine  Qrapes  were  produced  by  hybridizing  the 
naUve  viith  ihe  Black  Hamburgh  and  ChasseUs.  They 
combine,  to  a  degree,  the  charajjtera,  of.^th,,  Jv^om 
the  aative.  hardineas,  vigor,  and  early  bearing ;  from 
the  foreign,  delicacy  and  rlcbnesa.  The  size,  flavor, 
and  beauty  of  many  of  these  varieties,  render  them 
decided  acquisitions  to  our  list  of  hardy  gfape§. 
■ 

M.0OO  PEAB  T&BE8, 

Superior  id  every  re^fieot,  from  8  to  6  yeart  of  8ge_ 

MARBHjCEL'P.^  WILDKl, 

Dorcbester,  Mass. 

[,  Oct  4t  Nov. 


loisr^ 


ukn  mm 


Illuotrtted  Cotalogqe,  Sixth  Edl^^OftJkAmt^  vr/. 
Six  additional  Engravings,  jarith  ac#^plH|Bi  wH  >. 
fent  for  two  three  cent  stamps. 

I>efleriptive  Catalogue  seat  for  one  4|4pl  aUapL  !. 
is  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  very  large  ^mmg^frnd  eostii:' 
much  concerning  Planting,  and  other  ^Hhers  pertBis- 
ing  to  the  Vine. 

My  stoek  m  of  the  beat  ebaraette,  iift4  eomprues  tl 
of  the  valuable  kinds  of  hardy  Grapes^  and  al  c: 
the  desirable  Foreign  kinds. 

I  have  more  than  twelve  aerea  of  plants  in  op^ 
air,  and  one  acre  under  glasa^  and  offer  them  at  pnecs 
which  will  but  little  more  than  pny  for  prodoctiflB. 

For  Vineyard  PlanUl^g,  I  have  twenty  tboosaadiiir 
one  hundred  dollars  a  thousand  and  lesa^  one  aad  tvs 
years.  Also,  I  have  Yines  for  six  hundred  duQars  p>r 
hundred,'  and  every  intermediate  price,  all  of  wikl 
are  worth  the  price  charged. 

Strawberry  Plants, 

Of  the  two  best  kinds  in  cultivation,  that  have  ben 
well  grown,  and  have  not  had  a  leaf  affeetcd  by  fvs- 
scald,  blight,  or  drought 

BARTLXSTT,  one  dollar  for  twenty-five,  sent  tn 
by  mail ;  |1  60  per  hundred ;  $10  per  tboosaBd,  seai 
by  express. 

TRIOBCPHB  BB  OAND,  (second  only  to  Bsrt 
lett  in  value,)  tlie  same,  except  when  large  aoiabc^s 
are  ordered,  when  the  price  will  be  leas.  Noae  bci 
fine  strong  phinU  will  be  sent^  every  one  of  whkh,  i 
well  treated,  will  grow. 

Landmarks, 

Will  be  printed  on  fine  pftper,  16  pagns  quarto.  mostkY 
for  one  dollar  a  year,  or 

To  Clubft  of  Six |4  f"^ 

Do    •    Twelve.        .        .        .         .  7  w 

Da       Tweaty,  ,  .    10  * 

Single  Numbera,  Ten  Ceeti. 

lU  ohief  aim  wlU  be  to  exhibit  ail  of  the  aserrtaiscd 
factfe  pertaining  to  cultivation,  clearly  for  pr&ctktl 
use,  so  that  it  may  become  a  companion  for  those  wb 
are  interested  in  Pomology,  the  Garden,  or  AgrieaHsK. 
The  matter  will  equal  two  good  sized  volume^  asJ  «t 
the  end  of  the  year,  will  constitute  a  Fmit  heck,  • 
book  of  the  Vine,  and  a  book  of  the  Grape  and  Fan- 
AddTMs 

C.  W.  OEAXT, 
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Premium  Pansy  Seed. 

YIOIA  TSICOLOR  MAXIMA. 

The  subscriber  has  now  ready  bis  new  crop  of  cboica 
Pansy  Seed,  saved  from  selected  plants.  The  very 
general  satisfaction  given  to  his  customers  in  previous 
seasons,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  further  description. 
Priee  of  piieketo  oontaAning  dOO  s^eds. 

1ft  quality    60  cents,      or  5  packets  for  |2  00 
ad    "  26    "  or  6        "      "      1  00 

Win  be  forwarded  by  mail,  with  directions  for  cnlti- 
taUod,  upon  receipt  of  the  fimds,  In  cmrent  bank  bills 
or  postage  stamps. 

H.  A.  Dreer, 

Seedsman  and  FloriBt, 
397    Ch€9inut  St.,  mUadelphia. 

BiTLfioxrs 

FLOWER    ROOTS. 

H.  A.  DSEBR, 

SEEDSMAN  AND  FLORIST, 

327  Chetstntit  St.,  Fhiladelpbia. 

Has  received  his  amibAl  fanpoptation  of  Dntch 
Bulbous  Koota;  consisting  of  Double,  and  Single 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Jonquills,  NardsMV,  Siio# 
Drops,  Bannnculus,  ^^nomoo^  Cfow^-Imperials,  Ac 
They  have  been  selected  from  one  of  Che  beet  coDectiona 
in  Haartem,  are  all  ^rst  class  bulbs,  and  will  be  sold 
at  moderate  prices.  A  Itberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
Catalogaea  forwarded  to  aU  applicants.  Oct 


FIN&    TREES 


AJT   LOW   I>RIOB2S. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  nuiy  be  in  want  of 
Trees,  either  in  large  or  small  quantities,  to  the  annexed 
prices,  they  being  lower  than  any  other  Nursery  in  the 
U.  S.  for  good  stock. 

Our  Stock  of  Trees  for  Fall  and  Spdng  if  very  large, 
and  in  quality  very  fine^  Farmers,  etc.,  being  remote 
from  Nurseries,  by  clubbing,  will  be  supplied  at  our 
wholesale-  rates.  liberal  arrangements  will  b^  made 
with  parties  wishing  to  take  orders  for  trees.  Corre- 
spon^noe  tolieited.    Bend  for  Gatalogue^ 


PJIICES.         »        M  ^ 

Appls  Tmns,  6  to  8  ft,  large  stock  and  fine,  |46  per  1000 
"  "      4  "  5 "  20  -    1000 

Stand.  Pear,  6  to  8  ft«  extra  size  S,  years,  250  <'    1000 
u    4/6  "  No.  1,  200 

"  No.  2,  100 

Dwarf    "    extra  Siie,  8  years,  200 

"    No.  1,  180 

"    No,  2,  60 

Stand.  Cherry,  5  to  8  ft,  a  very  extra  article,  60 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


Dwarf     "       very  fine,  70 

Peach,  No.  1,  (K) 

•^      Nai,  95 

Plum,  on  Plum  Stocks,  5  to  7  ft,  stocky,    200 

••      "    "  •*      4  to  6  ft,     •'  100 

"      "    "  "      1  year  from  bud,    100 

Our  sncceea  in  raising  Plum  Treea  has  indqeed  us  to 
go  largely  into  their  outtivation,  and  wt  now  have  a 
heavy  stock  of  them,  that  in  qu^ty  wt  beUevo  are  bq4 
surpassed  in  the  State. 

Hornet  Baapberry,  75  oentaper  docen«  |l  pir  tOO. 

Of  this  new  andoMMi  ezoeUent  berry  we  haves  large 
somI  fine  stock. 

For  price  of  Apple  Seedlings,  Plum  Stocks,  Quince 
Stocks,  Anger  and  Orai^e  Quince  Stocks,  Norway 
Spruce,  Arbor  Yits,  etc.,  see  Oatalog«eu 


Oct 


lEL  ^uthwiok  &  Son, 

DansvUle,  U^.  Co.,  If.  Y. 


10 
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DUTCH 

Bulbous  Roots, 

A  splendid  auortmeot  at  low  ratea. 

HTACniTH  OZiASBBS,  Ac,  Ac,  in  ^eat 
yariety. 

PEACH,  PLUM  and  CHERRT  STONES, 
APPLE  and  PEAR  CEEIED,  BaM  Matting  for  Bod- 
ding,  Ac,  Ac     Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

For  Mile  by 

SHBPPAIID  A  sKvr/kxn^ 

Oct  A  Hot.  214  Pearl  SL,  New  Torh. 


P.  &  E.  CRANSON  BRO.'S. 

NURSERYMEN, 

Orleans,  (France.) 

Beg  to  inform  dieir  friends  and  oiwlomen 
that  their  new  Trade  List  for  the  present 
season,  is  now  ready  and  may  be  had  on  appU* 
^ion  to  their  Agents. 

A  particular  attention  is  solicited  to  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  which  may  sold  in  quantities  at 
very  Ipw  prices : 

C17BRAIVT8 :  Cherry,  La  YersaillaUe,  La  Hatiye, 
La  Fertile,  Caueatos,  Oroeae  Rouge  d'Angerv,  Ac 

PEARS :  SUndard  on  Pear  stock,  8  to  4  feet  high, 
▼ery  fine,  Bartlett,  Lonlse  Bonne,  B.  Dfel,  B.  d*A[nanl», 
and  'many  Ather  aorta  per  1,000. 

FEARS:  Dwarf  on  qainoe,  all  the  leadinf  Iclndt. 

FaUlT  TREE  STOCKS  FOR  NURSERYMEN. 

PBARS,  1  or  e  y«art,  pfit  1,000,  or  10,000. 
QUJU^CW,  entdngt  ^^^     do  do 

MAWATiHB,  1  or  2  yr#.    do  do 

PARAMBB  APPZiB,    do  do 

DOnCDf,  do  do  do 

PSDlSS*  filsADsoMA,    do  do  ' 

Do     Cherry  (Ptmna  iiiyro%olsiui)»  d»       ; 

Aleo,  a  general  aMortment  of  Ornamental  Tre«»  and 
Coniferous  Seedsllng,  emineptly  sqitable  to  the  trade. 

New  or  rare  Conifers. 

Rosea,  standard  6r  xMn  Mots,  iAc         •     '/     •  • 

For  Catalogus  apply  to  • 

<>?»•«•  ^   .28  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


Po'keepsie     SmD    Fruit    Ninery 

XS.   Ac    0-.    MAJEt8:aAIiI^, 
Po'KSBKi^  V.  Y. 


In  addition  to  their  large  siook  of  Strawbeny  Fls:: 
as  heretflfore  odtrerUaed,  offer  for  sale  all  the  ebob' 
varieties  of  RASPEBRRIBS,  BLACXBERBIEB 
CURRAirra  OOOSEBBBRXBS  ctoi^tAPS 

Catalogue  and  Prioe  List  sent  to  all  appKeaoU  u: 
those  wishing  to  purduue  in  qoaa^y  by  sesdiag  ^  i 
List  wUl  have  it  prided  at  the  lowest  Mtai.  Of  Ra^ 
herriea  we  eapedally  recommend  tlie  two  new  F^cid 
Tarieties  ffomeite  and  ImperiaUt.  Thsj  hafe  frsiai! 
finely  with  us,  and  are  unoatially  luge  ssift  prodcctiT^. 
of  fine  red  color,  and  excellent  flsror,  ^oite  hardj.  ie  : 
erery  way  desirable,  $1  per  docen,  $S  per  Kvidrei 


LawtoQ,  Dorchester,  (eweetast,)  7fi  csots  per  dae. 
Hper  100,  etc,  etc. 

corraiubl 

La  VeisaiUsis^  (La  Caacaaae  si  wflar  j  tiPfetk&. 
112  per  too: 

Cherry,  Victoria,  White  Grape,  etc,  fLM  per  Alt, 
|S  to  |8  per  100,  etc.  etc. 


Houghton  and  American  Seedling,  7fi  cents  per  ^'^^ 
smd  #4  to  |5  per  100. 
Shaker  Mountsiu  Aesdllng,  (lM«tt,){$lJO  per  4s& 
Beet  English  varieties,  |2  per  dozen. 

QRAPBQ, 

Concord,  IMana,  Hartford  Prolific,  Bebeeos»  ste. 
Ist  class,  one  year  old  vines,  96  etc,  S  yr».  50  ctk 
Anna»   Onyahogo  and   Montgoaaaty.   sboee  sev 

White  Grapes. 
Strong,  1  year  old,  75  etc,  %  year  old  fl  to  fl  *^ 
Delawsv*  and   Union  Yillsge,  good,  1  ycsro'id.2^ 

cts.     1st  class^  1  year  <^d,  85  centa;  2  years  di  •» 

1st  class  Lsysnv  15  cenls,  etc.  Sic 
For  other  vaiie Uea  of  Small  Pruiu  grewn  by  m  «< 

onh  Price  Lists.  '  Oft. 

r '*.   y   '  ■     y^    ^  ■  ■    j " ' 

OARRUQE  PAIJ>  7^  J^^^Jl^^iT*  d*  2r£V  YORK. 

TREES  and  PliANTS 


At  liow  *PH^ 


oes. 


B,  U.  W»%»ifaiWhotea4^  and  bUUQ  OmNti^ 
with  the  lowect  rates,  for  a  large  OoA  of  snthanoft 
deslrablff  Fwft  kid  Tb^eriuir  Ttrnmc  Sbwbi  ^ 
Plants.  Evergreens,  Roses,  Grapea,  Small  Fnnt«,  «t. 
iriU  be  tant  lymnk,  o«  a|)plkntiQiL  . 

500,0qo  strong  ,two-year  ^ple  and  other  itoett 
and   yottng   Ornamental   atan  and    Itr^rgrtaa  f^ 

^   %m,  WATSQH. 

Old  ColoBT  9mnedB9^ 
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SrtabUilitd  by  A.  3.  Downing  In  1846. 


THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND  JOURNAL  OF  RURAL  ART  AND  RURAL  TASTE. 
ETEB  B.  HEAD  ft  GEO.  E.  WOODWAlt, 

SDITOB8  AND  PROPRIETORS,  IfBW  YORK?, 


A  monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  Orchard,' 
ineyard,  Garden,  and  Nursery ;  to  Landscape 
rardening,  Bural  Arehiteotet«,  and  the  embel.. 
shment  and  improvement  of  City,  Country, 
ad  Suburban  Homea.  Haadsooiely  illuatr^ted. 

The  Eighteenth  Volume  of  this  standard 
eriodical  commences  with  the  New  Year,  and 
rill  maintain  the  high  position  it  has  always 
«cupied.  ( 

The  Culture  of  the  Grape,  both  to  the  Vine- 
ard  and  under  Glass,  will  be  thoroughly  treat- 
d ;  also,  aU  thai  rebtea  to-FruitSi'  Flowers  ai^d 
>ther  Horticultural  subjects.  The  department 
*f  Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural  Arolidtectare 
rill  receive  increased  attention ;  and,  as  a  work 
)f  study  or  reference,  the  HoiiTictTtTuitm  shall 
»e  made  indispensable  to  all  who  have  a  home 
»r  cultivate  the  soiL  .■      ^  ..,.', 

)  '       '/  ,  •  > 

)De  eopy,  one  year,  iD^arisbly  in  advance,       .  ^2  00 

•'our  copie«,        "  "  "  .6^00 

iound  YolameB  for  1S60,  1861,  and  1862,  and' 

•ubicription  for  1868 7  00 

Any  person  getting  up  a  dub  of  ^vcn,  and 
tending  us  $10  annually  in  advance,  will  receive 
m  eighth  copy  gratis  as  long  as  die  club  con- 
tinues. 

Specimen  copies  without  charge:  Addreias 
iU  subscriptions  and  other  communications  to 

MEAD  ftWOODWABi), 

BdROIS  AHD  PaOPBIKTOBS  or  TBK  HosnOULTVBXflT, 

87  Park  Bow,  V«w  Tork. 


Versailles  Currants. 

We  offer  for  sales  Terfiailles  Currants,  (weD  rooted 
plants,)  at 

,  $^  p^r  dboz^n,  $12  per  hundred. 

They  have  been  raised  'from  plants  imported  hy  ns, 
and  have  fruited  two  years  on  onr  premises,  ana  all 
proved  to  be  genuine.  ^  Also  other  numerous  varietiea 
at  low  priced'  *^ 

H.  ft  J.  CABPEHTEB,  Poughkeepiie,  V.  T. 

Oct.  a  Not. 


Delaware  Grape  Vines 

From  18  to  $25  per  100. 
«  180  to  1200  per  lOOO. 

Other  varieties  in  proportion.    Send  for  Price  List 

Oct  Vewbnzyh,  Orange  Ooi>  V.  T. 


Trees !  Trees  I  Trees  ! ! 


JTQR  SALS  AT 


290,0t)0  Pear  Trees,  3  to  5  years  old. 
40,000  Peach    "     1  year  old. 

25,000  Pear     ."  .  2  to  3  yeaija  old^ 

20,000  Cherry   «    2  to  3     «  -  '*• 

50,000  Grape  Vines,  1  to  3  years  old. 

20,000  Currants  and  Gooseberries. 

.100,000  Ornamental  Trees  and  Evei^reens. 

1000,000  Misoelfaneous  Birlbs,  etc. 

The  above  stock  will  be  sold  at  prices  to  suit 
the  times.         •      *  ^ 

Send  for  a  Catalogue. 


'/  J 


a  BXGHAKDSOF,  (Hoott,  Viagara  Co.,  V.  T. 

Ooi.  k,  Not. 


Jjr  BXPEBIBVCBB    ' 

Q-ardener  &  Nurseryman 

WISHES   A  SITUATION. 
^0r  jsgi'WcMlCTra,  micireta  tart  at 


Aaf.*8€pt. 


P.  B.  MEAD, 

EDRoa  or  the  HoanoiiLTDBBT. 
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~^         AECHITECTUKE, 
landacape  Oardeniiig,  and  Bnnl  Improvement, 

.AKD 

CIVIL    AND    LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERING. 

».  #■»  i# 

Tb«  tindenigiMd  are  pre|)ared  to  execute  promptly  all  eommiarions  relating  to  Rural  Art 
and  Improvement 

Oefligns  and  Plans  furaished  in  all  departnenta  of  AroHkeatvre. 

Plane  for  laying  out,  improving,  and  planting  Country  Seats,  Parks,  Rural  Cemeteries^  Oran- 
mental  Roads  and  Avenues;  and  Plans  and  Levels  for  every  class  of  Drainage. 

plans  and  Superintendence  for  Horticultural  Batldlnga  m  every  elan,  Qraperles^  Coaaerrao 
torles,  Orchard  Oodsea,  Forcing  Houses,  Ae.,  of  the  best  forms  for  growing,  for  economy,  and 
for  architectural  beauty. 

Will  attend  personally  to  the  preparation,  planting,  and  management  of  vineyards,  oreKarde, 
gardens,  Ac, the  selection  of  trees  and  vines,  and  to  all  branches  of  ornamental  planting. 

Topogpraphieal  and  linear  surveys  and  maps  made  of  all  landed^property,  for  improvemeiil^ 
management,  or  for  sale. 

Artistical,  Maehanical,  and  Topographical  drawings  handsomely  executed . 

PETER  B.  MEAD,  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

87  Park  Row,  Now  Tork.  ^ 

LAHD8CAPS  OABSEVIHO  ASB  BVBAL  ABCHITSCTVBB 

LAin^CAPE,  AGRICULTURAL,  AKD  CIVIL  HNQUTBRRIlf O, 

SarTeylns,  lieweling  and  Draairbtins. 


No.  37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  TORK, 

B  prepared  to  execute,  promptly,  all  commissions  In  any  department  of  Design  or  Construction. 
CouNTRT  Seats,  Paeks,  Rural  Cxmctkhiss,  Roaj^b^  4a,  AniisnoALLT  Lau>  Oot,  amd  J>mumm 
FmiMunD  voR  LufMQAn  Trjmtmrnt  and  Rural  Improyuixnt. 


Plans^  WorJcing  Dra/wing^  Superinte^dencs,  de,^/or  Buildings  of  every  Clou. 
SURVEYS    MADE,    BOUNDARY    DISPUTES    ADJUSTED,    AND    ESTATES    DIVIDED. 


Topgoraphical,  Outline,  and  other  Maps,  Plaitb,  and  Drawikqs,  handsomely  executed.  Plans  and 
.4.  LmtiIb  tir«TeiyVmriet7  of  Drainage. 
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VOL.XVIL   186S. 

ESTABLISHED  BY  A.  J,  DOWNINa  IN  1846, 

THE  HOETIOULTTJEIST, 

And  Journal  of  .Bnral  Art  and  Bnral  Taste. 

PETER  B.  MEAD  ANDI  GEORGE  E.  WOODWARD, 

EDITOBS  AND  PBOPBIETORS,  NEW  YORK. 

A  Monthly  llagisiiie,  devoted  to  the  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  GARDEN,  and 
l^URSERY;  to  culture  under  glass,  LAND80APS  GARDENINGS,  RURAL  ARCHI- 
TECT UUEyaDdthcImprovement  and  Embellishment  of  City,  Suburban,  und  Country 
Homes. 

Tiienew  Fruits  and  Flowers,  and  all  improvements  in  Rural  Art,  will  be  liberally  illus- 
tntted. 

TERMS. 

Annual  Subscription,  TWO  DOLLARS ;  fonr  copies,  SIX  DOLLARS.  Boand  Vol, 
umes  for  1860  and  1861,  and  subscription  for  1862,  FIVE  DOLLARS.  Specimen  Numbers 
gratii. 

Edition  with  Colored  Plates. 

Annual  Subscription,  FIVE  DOLLARS;  four  copies,  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS.  Bound 
Volumes  for  1860  and  1861,  and  Subsofption  Ibr  1862,  TEN  DOLLARS. 

Premium  for  Clubs  of  Six  or  Twelva 

Any  one  remitting  as  NINE  DOLLARS  amnmlly  in  ndvnnee  ibr  Six  Copies,  will  receire  a 
0«v«Dth  copy  gratis,  aa  many  years  as  the  Club  it  mainUined,  and  for  EIGHTEEN  DOLLARS 
annaally  in  advance  for  Twelve  Copies,  we  will  send  gratis  a  copy  of  the  edition  with  Colored 


I^KGUTB  WITH 


for 


HorcY  8  Magazine  of  Hortioultube,  Boston, 
CouNinT  Gextlkiian,  Albany,  for 
Gabdsneb's  Mokthlt,  Pliiladelphia, 
With  any  $8  MagaEtue  or  Puper,  @ 

♦«  "  "  @     . 

II  "  "  @     . 


18  00 
3  00 
2  80 
8  75 
8  00 
2  80 


We  will  sell  Aiugly  at  $2  50  each,  Volumes  for  1854, 1855, 1856, 1869.  I860,  and  1661,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth. 

We  will  eel!  in  seta  only  1854  to  1861  inolasive,  Eight  Volamea,  booad  In  clotK  for  $16,  or 
give  them  as  a  premium  for  Twenty-five  Subscribers  at  $2  eaeh. 

Volumes  for  1859,  *60,  and  '61,  bound  in  cloth,  |6,  or  will  give  them  as  a  premium  for  Eight 
Shbeeribers  at  f  2  eaeh. 

Complete  Seta  for  Sale,  1846  to  1861  indasive,  16  Tolames,  (5  rolames  with  Colored  Plates,) 
handsomely  bound,  library  ftt/lej  |BQ. 

Wanted,  volumes  3, 4,  5, 8,  and  13,  or  any  numbers  thereof,  in  exchange  for  New  Snbscriptions 
At  their  valne. 

Ad<U,  MEAD  &  WOODWABD, 

87  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
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ESTABLiaHSD  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING-  IN  1846. 

THB  HORTiCULTUKIST, 


AND 


JOURNAL  OF  BUIUL,  A^T  +KP  TASttL 

fiXrfOM  AStD  PItOPfttlfMllfl. 


their  managemeDi. 

liiftdieap*  Oardenlnf  and  ■ngteMrlBg,  emtmelag 
the  conatractioa  of  Boads,  Walkf,  OnumtmMti 
Water,  Terraces,  Uiima,  Dralnafe,  HfdranlScs, 
Bridget/  Vtetaa,  etc.,  togetlier  with  lltattrated 
^lana  tot  laffaf  oiit»  IiQprovtegi  and  jliBtim 
eoontrr  eatatea. 

Original  Deeigna  and  BMayi  In  all  departmeBli  of 
Bural  ArchltfOtarB,  etc. 


Each  annual  volume  of  the  HoRTrcuL-ruRtsT  contaiiu  everf  snbieot  of  practical  utflily 
connected  with  Horticulture,  Pomology,  Landscape  Gftrdenlng,  Rural  Arcbitectore,  eta, 
consisting  of  Original  Papers  in  those  departments  of  Science,  and  forming  an  indiapeonr 
bio  aid  to  all  who  interest  themselTes  in  rural  pursuits. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  Important  Btibi«ett  UmI  ehaMoterlw  tlM  wm%,  and 
these  will  be  treated  by  writers  of  well-known  abiMty. 
The  caltfTatKm  and  managemeni  of  the  Grape,  the       Houses,  PKs,  Frames,  Fordag  Eboses,  vtc., 

leading  pomological  interest  of  this  country. 
The  cttHitation  or  FruH  generally,  with  iUtistraUons 

of  every  thing  new. 
The  management  of  Flowers  and  YegotableS,  With 

Illustrations  of  new  varieties. 
OmamsnUl  TTcts  and  Shrubbery,  their  ooltiration, 

manageaient,  and  artistla  planting. 
Rorticultural buildings,  Designs,  Plans,  etc.,  fbr  Cbn- 

servatorles,   Hot    and  Cold   GrapcrtW)  Orchard 

Forming  a  large  annual  volnme,  liberally  illustrated  with  finished  Eoffrartnga. 

TKRMS: 

One  copy,  one  year,  payable  In  advance,  ..•«•.      Two 

Pour  copies    **  u  u  «...••.*.     ftx 

Bound  Vvltimcs  for  SMO  and  1891,  and  s«bserlp(i6n  for  1W2,  «  .  •  .        nva 

PREMIUM  FO&  C  LUB8  OF  SIX. 

Any  porson  getting  ap  a  Clnb  of  Six  at  ft  M  each,  and  ssadlag  ns  Nine  DoUara 
reoeive  a  Seventh  copy  gratis,  as  roauy  years  as  ho  Icecps  tbo  number  of  the  Clnb  good. 
Additions  can  be  made  at  any  time.    Specimen  Copin  wiUund  dkurgt. 

Tbe  Edition  iTVitli  Colored  Plates. 

Onecopy,  one  year,  payable  in  advance,  •  -  •  •  •  -  •  ^Rvii  Dou-»i» 

Four  copies,  one  year,   •*  ••  .....-•        Jhftta  Douuas. 

Kew  Sabscriptiou  for  1863,  and  bound  volumes  fbr  1860  and  1861,  by  express,       -  •        TBr  Douoaa 

ADVIRTISINC   TKRMS. 

One  page,  one  insertion,  ...-----••flOOO 

OaiJ  page,  throe  insertions,  •  -  •  •  -  •  •  •  •  •»00 

One  page,  six  insertions,  ..........  4600 

One  page,  twelve  InsorttonS,  •  •  -  -  •  ♦  •  •  •8006 

Une  page  on  Cover,  each  insertion,      ....--••-  IgOO 

Baifand  qwarierpagn  in  (he  tame  praporiion.    Lsn  Acm  a  quarier  qfapage  15 

cento  a  line/or  each  insertion^  cax^t  on  cover. 
Address  all  advertisements,  subscriptions,  and  buidnesa  and  editorial  oommuiiicatiotti 

MEAD  &  WOODWARD, 

Editors  and  Broprieton  of  the  HOBTKnTLTHBIBTi 

87  PABX  BOW,  STew  York. 


Clxoioe  ]N"ervsr  Books. 

BulmrlMUi  Parki  and  Gardens  of  Paxis-^for  laying  out,  Ac,  drawn  to  a  acale,  50  Cord  Pl'si 
HoTMi  "  "      *  'Mans,  Ac,  "  "  »0 

0mxdgfBMMii7mBM,OfiVM^^  loo 

9hf  and  €(railtry  Gtavdtlia  of  Xnglttad-*<*b]r.J.  C.  Lw^mi^-^wrenl  hnndred  Kngraviofi. 

XandjMsape  0$sritaAiig  l^jJkmning,  lAmdon,  Reptoo,  oilpin,  aitd  othon. 

Book  of  the  Garden,  by  Charlee  MclDtoeh-rfi  vok^spleDdid  work. 
SortH  Americaa  Sylva,  bj  Michaux  ^  Nuttall,  5  toU.,  Colored  Platen. 
Arboretma  et  PmtioetTlia,  by  J.  C.  JUudon^Hk  vols.— eaoli  of  Toxt  and  Plates. 

B&qHdopedias  of  PlantSi  flttrdaaiiigy  *o.,  by  Ji  c.  Loudon. 

Beantifill  Leared  Plantl^History,  culture,  propagation,  Ac    60  Colored  PUtOL 

Kdee  Garden,  by  Wm  PauV    **         i.  ..         «     j^ 

"     Annuali, "  **  "  "  ofncw-rarieHcs.    4 

*'     AmateUi^B  Guide,  by  Thomas  Rivera,        "  "  7th  Edition. 

Anftio  Adornment  to  Homes  of  Taste,  full  direction*  for  tlie  management  of  the 
Aguaria^t  TTar^jkMl  i^nd  Propagating  Ceuatt  Room  Flants,  Garden,  ito. 

Ctarden  TaVOrites,  History;  Ooltuee,  Propagation^  Ac    Colored  Platai  aod  Sigmvingti. 

Flowers  and  Plants-— Culture  of,  by  Geo.  aienny-^tandflrd  wovk  on  tMa  safest. 

Flower  Garden  and  Greenhonse,      "  fbil  directions  fat  managing. 
Pmit  and  Vegetables,                     "  « 

Properties  of  Flowers  and  Plants,    "  for  Ebthibition-^sUndara. 
"  FmitsandVegeUbles," 

Ohoioe  Garden  Flowers,  by  Jasw  Andrews^CuHnre,  Ac     12  Colored  Plates. 

Every  lady's  Guide  to  her  own  Green-house— full  dirccUons— Colored  Plates.     ** 

In^DoOr  Plants— how  to  grow  them — best  mode  and  Tarietiefl.  " 

Wild  FkW^rs^Hi«tOTy,.'v«rio(tie8,  »nd  how  to  gather  them.  " 

Weeds  and  Wild  nowmi^  by  l4idy  .^UUnson— uses,  legends,  Ac 

Wild  Flowefs.^f  BngUuid— Kc'^Toyas,  «   j^.    « 

Ferns,  KoSSeS,  Ac,  by  l^hbma^  Moore— Cnliure,  Ac  ^^      ^ 

tMUA  MaatUd,  by  Appleby,  «       vnktlei,  Ac    fflostrnted. 

"       Grower^S  Kannal,  by  Wlffl8m»--deBerlpfion  of  960  planta.    Colored  Flatec 
Pazton's  Botanioal  Dietionary^History,  Caltmpe,  4a»  of  aH  known  plaotc 
Cordon  Training  of  Fruit  Trees— full  directions  for  tlie  most  aacceasful  phin. 

Peach  'and  S^ectarine  aad.  Strawbezxy  culture,  for  out-door  and  in-door  growing. 

ICiniature  Kniit  Garden,  by  T.  Rivers.    Pyramidal  and  Bush  trees,  and  root  pruning. 
Town  Chorden — bow  to  nwnage— what  terplant — ^how  to  plant,  and  when  to  plant 
Wardian  ChneS-^fuH  desci^lption  of  them  by  the  originator.  Dr.  N.  B»  Ward. 
Aquaria — ^ird»,  Beet,  Iruecls,  Mineroli,  SkelU,  Ae. 

All  tb«  New  «nd  Standard  Works  on  all  Mbjeets  for  the  City,  the  Oountrif,  and  th«  Sea-mdt 
Alt  the  new  Foreign  and  American  hoohs  received  as  eoon  a$  Umed. 

Subscriptions  reo^ved  for  Fbxiiob,  EKcnjnii,  and  AmBiOAii  Pnioi>icAXA.  Specimen  copies  can 
b«  seen,  xaw  om  old  woeks  obtained  or  xkpobted  to  objdbr.  books,  nMAzmtA,  xrc,  bound— 
OARDSk  0IBCUI.ABS,  BTO.,  raiKTBD.    Catalogaefli  of  Poreign  and  American  Florists  and  Seedsmen. 

Agent  for  the  Sale  of  Chamberlain's  Patent  KOSS  Baskets  for  growing  Plants,  Fruits, 
and  Fiower»— the  greatest  novelty  of  the  day. 

Also  for  Iberhardt's  Patent  Xetalliio  Flower  Pots,  Fern  Cases,  Hanging  Bask-> 

etS,  Propagating  Cases,  Ac,  beauttfullyomamented  in  imitation  of  French  China. 

Orders  received*  for  all  kinds  of  choice  TVew,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Fruit-trees,  Vines,  Flcwers, 
Seeds,  Ac,  from  the  best  Nurseries  and  Florists. 

C.  B.  MTTJiEll,  Eortioultural  Ageney, 

Ko.  6S4  BROADWAY,  KEW  TORE. 
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READY   ROOFING, 

No.  28  CEDAR  STREin,  NEW  YORK  • 


This  artice  is  made  of  extremely  fhlck  and  strong  wcfmn  tthtiOt  iiiireQiadMwl 
tored  ezprcssl J  for  our  own  use  (patent  applied  for),  and  m  wanttd,  times  tbiolper  than  sot- 
ton  sheeting  oommonly  used  in  all  other  oomposition  rooflngi  mnd  ooaseqiicntlj  kr  moie 
durable. 

From  the  superior  thickness  of  this  doth,  it  xeceives,  in  saturation,  a  &r  greater  amount 
of  the  water-proof  oomposition,  and  when  finished  with  the  fire-proof  coatine  on  the  sur&oe, 
presents  the  most  completely  finished — and,  we  are  confident.,  most  durable — rooflag  noiw 
known.  It  needs  no  final  coat  applied  on  the  roof;  i«  all  otMrkinAi  do.  ItWMEADr^ 
to  nail  down. 

In  this  convenient  and  finished  state,  it  is  especially  worthy  the  attention  of  HA]|nwAav 
Hbkchants,  Tinners,  Buildbbs,  and  all  who  buy  to  sell  a^jain,  we  do  not  hold  out  to  sudi 
the  prospects  of  enormous  profits  immediately,  but  we  oflor  a  really  merchantable  article, 
in  demand  everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

We  call  attention  to  a  few  points. 

1st  It  costs  onlv  about  hatfa$  mueh  as  tin,  and  is  twiee  a»  durMe. 

2d.  It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  ofroof^  whether  steep  or  flat 

8d.  It  is  not  affected  ii^uriously  by  heal  or  ealL 
4th.  Any  ordinary  workman  can  apply  it. 
6th.  It  is  not  the  '*  cheapett "  roofing. 
6th.  It  is  the  &Mf  roofing. 

JPMXSERVMt    VOVR   ROOFS. 

If  your  Tin  Roof  Leaks— 

If  your  Tin  Boof  has  Small  Bust-HolM  in  it 

If  your  Tin  Roof  needs  Re^-Fainting—cw 

LIQUID    GUTTA-PERCHA    CEMENT 

will  efiectually  dose  up  all  the  SBaaUer  RUST-HOLES,  and  form  a  heavy  elastic  body  o^sr 
the  whole  sor&oe,  that  will  prevent  RUST,  «nd  last  msftj  years  longer  t^acv  ordioary  paint 

If  your  Shingle-Roof  Leaks-- 

If  your  Gutters  Leak— 

If  the  Joints  around  your  Chimneys  Leak— 

If  your  Slate-Roof  Leaks— our 

OOlfiPOTTND  &TTTTA  PHROBA  OBIOWT 

will  completely  fill  ap  all  the  crevices  io  the  ahloglet,  ceter  over  the  brokuDJointB  in  the  tin 
^nd  slate,  form  permanently  adhesive,  elastic  coatiug  around  cUiroD^'^  fiky-4igl«tB,  etc..  cod  in 
h11  these  situations  will  outlast  any  other  article  for  this  purndse  now  in  use.  Tliis  article  ism 
thick,  tenacious  compound  of  GUrTA-PERGHA,  and  ingpcdlent^  used  extensively  $b  Europe 
In  the  progress  of  Kynniring  or  preserving  wood  in  Railroad  slructnves  exposed  to  raolrture 
and  decay.  This  very  useful  property  tends  directly  to  flrr^st  and  prevent  decay  in  the  sfaine^ 
Ici,  and  will  often  aavc  the  necee^ltv  for  several  years  of  putting  on  n  baw  roof.  It  ic  w^l 
worthy  of  a  trial     |^*  Circulars  and  samples  sent  free  by  mail     Addresa 

READY  ROOPWO  O  J^ 

No.  23  Cedar  St.,  New  York 
¥arl2i 
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GRAPE   YI]¥E8   BY   MAIL. 

I    have  A  Urge  quantify  of  VINES  MiUblf  kit  aen^o?  by  mail,  of  the  followiDg  kinda,  al  the  annexed 
pnc«By  in  adranoe,  free  of  postage : 

S^98?Pa«  •   vrAV\VrV--**'«'l»  *^'  ♦^  ^l  thWf .  ^«>««  «»,  $1.60c;  1  dozen  $3^. 
S^^^y^jSA^'^^A"--  ^^*  60o;5tiw|,  y.fOo;  ^fef,  j|I,6^:  six,  $8.00;  I  dozen.  f3.60c. 

HARfFOIlD  PROLIFIC eaftb.fiOcr  two/9db;  threa,  ItliOb;  iix.$2.40c;  1  dozen,  14,60c. 

Foor  planta,  I  of  each,  fofr  $2.    For  my  ability  to  fill  all  orders,  I  refer,  by  permission,  to  Rw.  J.  KNOX- 

i.  TLVOffnOBL,  Jr^  Bbpatoh  Offioe,  Pittsbuxg,  Pa. 

TBUE   DELAWARE    GRAPE   VINES. 

Propagated  from  the  Orlgixial  Vines.  I 

Plants  of  the  best  quality,  at  low  prices. 

Strong,  w^B-fooM  1  year  old  INikwaces,  80  to  60  cents,  single ;  |3  to  |6  per  dozen ;  $20  to  |40  per  100. 
Small  No.  2  Vines,  |15  per  100,  |100  per  1,000.  Extra  strong  myers  from  bearing  vines  and  2  years  old,  se- 
lected pfaiat»  fi»r  ImmeaUte  beuiiiff,  $1  to  $1  (Oeach,  with  reasonable  deductionl)^  the  quantity. 

Also,  sQperior  plants  of  Allen's  Wmte  Hybrid,  Anna,  Alyey,  BrincW,  Brandywine,  Black  ]Qng,  Casaady, 
Creveliii^;  Coyahofr%  Clara,  Concord,  Clinton,  Catawba,  Diana,  Elsinbn^,  Golden  Clinton,  Graham,  Garrignes, 
Ilartford  Profifie,  Herbeniont,  Isabella,  Lenoir,  Logan,  Lincoln,  Lonisa,  Lvdia,  Maxatawnev,  Manhattan, 
Marion  Port,  Oporto^  Offer,  or  Baisin  GraM,  Ontario,  OMo,  Perkins,  Eaabo,  Rebecca,  Bogera'  Ifew  Hybrids 
Nos.  1,  2,  S,  4,  5,  9,  13,  16,  19  and  33,  To-Kalon,  Union  Village,  Venango,  Wilmington,  and  many  others. 

Cherry,  White  Grape,  White  Transparent,  and  Black  Naples  Corrants. 

Catawissa  ever-bearing,  Kirtland,  and  Doolittle'a  improved  Black  Cap  Bttspberries. 

Triomphe  do  Gand,  Austin  Shaker,  Wilson's  Albany,  Jenny  Lind,  and  Trollope's  Vicfcoria  Strawberries. 

i^y  Send  for  a  Descriptive  Price  List. 

GEO.  W.  OAMFBELL^ 

Sept.  Oct.  Not.  Oetavcnre,  OM9. 


THE    BEST    SOAI>    IKT    U83SII 
JAMES     PYLE'S 

Every  Housekeeper  that  tries  it  uses  no  other. 

It  not  only  lassens  Labor,  bnt  being  Pubb  and  hard,  will  go  much  farther 
than  ordinary  Soap.  It  is  good  for  the  Toilet,  for  Sharing,  and  is  jnst  the 
thing  for  washing  Muslin  and  Lacks.  One  pound  will  make  Tbree 
Giuona  of  Good  Soft  Soap.  In  fact  no  ofher  soap  is  req[aired  about 
tiie  house  when  , 


is  in  use.  The  most  intelligent  classes  in  New  York  use  it.  The  Editors 
of  most  of  the  KeUgious  Papers  patronize  it.  The  Editors  of  the  N,  Y.  7}rir 
Imne  and  Evening  ^od  use  it,  and  everybody  will  when  they  have  tried  it. 

PYLE'S   8ALEIIATU8   AND  CREAM   TARTAR 

Are  deservedly  the  most  popular  of  any  in  use.    Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere.  . 
abC  dAw  97  T7  3P  jAu  O  V  ^  XlL  *r  , 

Oorner  of  WAS9INQT0N  ttid  V&ANELIK  STBBBTBi 
IS^-EW   YORK. 
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^VEST'S 

IMPROYED  PUMP 

BY  J.  D.  WEST  &  CO., 

179  Brondwajr,  New  Tori?, 

ANTl-FREEZINB,  O01IBLE-ACTIN8, 
FORCINB  AND  LIf  TINS. 

The  most  Simple^  Dvrabtey  Powerfiil^ 
and  the  Cheapest  Pamp  ia  use. 
Tot  graperies,  GARDENS,  etc.,  onr  three-inch  Deck  Pomp  Is  well  adspted,  as  the  EdUan 

of  this  JourniU  will  certify. 

That  our  Well  and  CisTSftK  Pampt  ere  superior  to  others  wiU  he  attested  hy  hosts  who  era 
nsinfi:  thom  in  all  parts  of  the  worli 

For  RAILROADS,  FACTORIES,  VESSELS,  and  erefy  phuse  where  Uqalds  aia  to  ha  ^a- 
yated,  their  excellence  ia  snffideiitly  prored  b^  the  fiuit  that  all  the  Rallroaas  terminsltag  in 
this  yicinity,  and  many  others,  now  use  them  m  preference  to  all  others,  aad  they  are  ptefcfiad 
by  every  competent  Engineer  who  has  eyer  seen  them. 

They  took  the  first  Premium  last  Fall,  at  the  Kaltonal  Fair,  Nn§  York  ttni  New  Jemy  SiaU 
JaricuUural  Fairn  and  at  the  Bwtoa  Mechanitf$  Fair. 

Please  give  as  a  call,  and  we  can  show  yon  abnadaaoe  of  testimony  as  strong  as  tiieseu 

WELLS. 

Solon  Robixsox  to  the  Farmers'  Club,  January  28 :  "  No  fiumer  who  owns  a  well  or  cistern 
can  possibly  afford  to  be  without  an  iron  pump.  It  should  be  at  once  a  suction  and  force  pump 
—a  perfect  little  fire  engine^euoh  is  one  known  as  "  Wesfs  Improved  Pump."  I  speak  of  tills 
pump  because  I  happen  to  Imow  it  ...  to  be  very  simple,  durable,  powerful  and  dieap  and  it 
don* t  freeze  up,  nor  get  out  of  order  once  a  year  ...  I  Imow  this,  and  think  I  may  be  doing  the 
brmers  eood  by  speaking  of  it.  ...  A  boy  10  years  old  can  work  it,  and  throw  a  continuous, 
in4i  fcn(}4irquarter  Stream  * . .  It  can  bf  m^ie  t^  work  in  deep  weUs  ae  weU  as  in  shallow  ones. 

-  *  Ot.  Neck,  L  /,  t«60. 

I  have  used  this  Pump  for  one  summer  and  winter,  expose^  to  the  northwest  wind  coming 
over  Long  Island  Sonn£  being  the  coldest  possible  expdBvre,  aad  at  no  time  did  it  freeze,  nor ' 
were  we  unable  at  any  time  to  pump  water  \^th  great  ease.  H.  B.  McIlvadt. 

FACTORIES, 
rtiave  boon  using  at  my  manufactory  for  the  last  four  years  "  West's  Improved  Pumps." 
I  now  have  in  use  three  of  said  pumps,  one  of  which  is  kept  constaatly  at  work,  24  hoars  each  oay, 
(save  Sundays,)  and  has  been  running  for  the  last  four  years.  I  pronounce  them,  unhesitatingly 
the  best  pumps  that  have  been  brought  to  my  notSoe^  having  nsed  many  others  previoiMly. 
They  are  simpie  in  their  oendtmoUon  and  not  easily  disariangcS.  James  A.  Webb. 

New  York,  Oct  10,  18W.  _ 

RAILROADS. 

,  Railroad  Office^  Fl—Mng,  Nov.  11,1 857. 

After  using  other  kinds  of  Pumps,  we  are  now,  end  for  some  ttmo  past  have  been  nslc^  Westfs  Im- 
proved Pumps,  for  filline  our  water  tanks  on  the  Flushing  Road,  and  I  can  dieerlblly  raoomoMad 
them  as  a  cheap,  iUaple,4urahle,  and  very  efficients  I  prefer  them  to  all  others.  W.  JL  Smtth,  Sup. 

FOR  MtN*ES. 

Cmmbridge  Mim,  N,  C,  June  lH,  IMQ. 
-  J«  D.  Wxtr  it  Co. :  Gents — The  Pump  which  I  ordered  for  enr  Mines  U  received  and  put  to 
wori^  ih  oar  underlay  shafts  which  we  are  sinking.  We  find  that  one  man  with  ease  will  aft  50 
gallons  per  minute.  We  lifted  in  three  and  a  Half  hours  all  the  water  in  the  shaft,  which 
measures  T  bv'l^  feat,  and  SO  feet-de^,  aad  it  was  full  when. we  eoauneno^  It  uuiswers  our 
expectations  in  every  respect,  and  our  workmen  are  highly  plStted  With  it  ft  will  do  great 
service  with  bnt  triflmg  expense  for  repairs.        Youn^  respectfully,  Bcbr  Hioqiii& 

J.  D.  WEST  de  CO.  are  also  AgenU  for  fhe  Lyon  JamnurnefuHner  Compmn^f  vho  ManafaetQre fbS  0«i»> 
■--'--- -- • Id  kind 


brated  <M#«'  rmteni 


and  all  other  ap^rori 
«M«ada»t 


TheOtlf*  Rod!  are  the 


tedbr  Ih^^beAaalhMiaei  In  the  tend. 
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JP^ONIES  CHEAP  TO   THE  TRADE. 
OSSAX  BED^CTIOH  It  Pi^. 

Tree  PaBpniet— krge  flowenng  plants,  |50  per  100; 
SlOO  for  260  oftllli  'UerbAeeoM  BMbUs  very  low  by 
the  qciM4l!y,    .  *i     ,    J   '   . 

Pripce  &  Co., 

Oct*  I         '  Flushing,  K  T, 

■..    ■    i.t  «   >     ■      I..      >      I.  ■    I  .,  ,   ,      :  . , 

NEBRASKA • 

NATIVE  ^SLOX  8X£]). 

We  hav^ ,«  smaU  quantity  of  this  seed  |oi*  USk  ptot- 
ing,  at  80  cents  |>er  piu:ket. 

BBFFRON  &  BEST, 


GRAPES. 


BELAWARB,  one  year,  from  tl2  to  $50  per  UX) 
BIAKA  ,  «       10  «•      40   •<     " 

CONCORD,  '«         «      1^0  "      25   "     « 

RXSECGA,  •«  "       10  *      ^    '*     " 

sartmud  moupto,  <•  lo  « '  20  ^    « 

Eighty  other  varieties  very  low. 

Older  Vines,  and  large  Layers,  at 
low  prices. 

Oltf^Btoc^  ^  large,  goodj^'and  in|ist 
be#)l|.     ^\>  S  V 

"•HEl*ROKr&;  BEST, 


A  very  Choice  Assortment  of 
Treesi  Shrubs^  and  Plants^  &o. 

rOR   8ALS   AT   TH« 

SYRACUSE    NURSERIES. 

This  Establishment  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
in  the  country,  the  quality  of  our  Stock  this  season 
eztra0nt,  and  the  piiciS  unprecedentedly  low. 

Those  who  wish  to  buy,  whether  in  large  quantities 
or  small,  are  invited  to  call  or  send  in  their  orders, 
Assared  that  in  all  respects  they  shall  be  carefully  and 
well  served.  ,'.,'■ 

Great  inducemSota  are  bflbr«d>4o  Wkolesale-Dedkvs^ 
Nurserymen,  <fcc.,  as  the  amount  of  our  stock  is  such 
that  we  can  easily  fill  extensive  orders.  Such  will  do 
well  if  they  cannot  visit,  to  correspond  with  us,  as  the 
/^t0a  will  b^  Tf^^'  nQ<^-qMQ|fied  by  the  quantity 
taken.  * 

Our  Catalogues  both  wholesale  and  retail,  we  wil 
forward,  on  application  and  receipt  of  a  stamp  for 
eadk 

.   ..%W,   BBO^N   SMITH,. 


IN-8TLTUTE. 

Clayeracki  Goltimbia  Co^ 

N.   Y. 

USText  Term  Opens 


SEPTEmBER    I9th,    1869. 

Spedal  advantages;  Cla^ioal  loBtnictioa 
b^  a  Yale  Graduate;  Military  Drill,  under 
an  experienced  officer.  Proftssors  MftHiItt  and 
Wood  give  special  attention  to  Young 
Iia^ics  on  ^jPiano  aiid.  yooa)  H tM^*  '  i^ls 
taught  to  speak  French  and  German. 

Swrlwi  yy>ftaaDCT  and  InstngMStors. 

Board,  Washing  Fuel,  amd  Tuition^  in  com- 
mon English, 

$40  per  Term,  of  14  Weeks. 

Also,  a  Thorough  Practical  Business  Collage 
in  cmneotion  witii  the  above. 

Address 

Rev.  A.  FLACK, 


8ept.4(. 
.1-     « 


P£DrCI?AL. 
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C.  B.  MILLER, 

FOREIGN  AND   AMERICAN 


COMMISSION    MERCHANT, 

U  IXRIBITION   AND   6ALIB  SOOXB, 

4^  BROADWAT»  near  Bleecker  St,  N«w  York. 

ALI.  KnrD4  OF 

PLANTS,  FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  <to. ;  IRON,  WIRS  AND 

RUBTIO  WORK;  FRENCH,  BNOLI8R  It  AMBBI- 

OAN  HORTIOT7LTURAL  GLASS;  NEW  AND 

IMFpOVXD  XBATISS;  FOREiaN  AND 

AMBRIOAJT  BORTIOTTLTURAL 

BOOKS,  PBRIOOX0AL8, 

PAPERS,  «ec. 

A]l  persons  having  New,  Rare,  or  Seedling  PUnta, 
FruiU,  Flowers;  or  Horticultural  Novelties,  to  introduce, 
iriU  find  this  one  of  the  best  metliods  of  briDging  them 
before  the  public 

All  orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  thing  in  the 
Hortionlturtl  way  will  receive  the  persoiMil  aUeotion 
of  the  Proprietor. 


Hightetown  (N.  I)  Nurseries. 

100,000 
PEACH  TREES!! 

Pmit  Trees  in  Pots!! 

I  beg  leaye  to  call  the  atteBtion  of  FlantcEs  and 
others  to  a  yery  select  assortment  of  Peach,  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Pears  and  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees, 
Giipe  vWi,  Stravborde%  «tc 

Priced  Catalogues  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by 
the  middle  of  August,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  ap- 
plication. 

I  am  prepared  to  fiiTnUb  igentlenen  who  hare 
Orchard  Houses  with 

PEACH,  NECTARINE  and  APRICOT  TREES  IN 

TOTS, 

rea4y  for  bearing.    All  who  fayor  me  with  orders  may 

be  iktf&reJ  thai  ibe|r  shaft  recdye  nose  but  well-tmkied 

trees,  and  of  the  bjest  yarieUea. 

100,000  Silver  Maple  Seedlings^  one  year  old. 
Address,      ISAAC  PVLLSH,  HightstowB, 

Aug.  4t  Mmbool  Co.,  New  Jwumt, 


landBcape  Gardening, 
Ornamsntal  Plsntiag^ 
Hot  and  (Md 

Hortknltiml  BiuUiBfi, 
Ornmnifital  Bosdfi» 
Flans  for  Impronrntaxt  and  PlastiBg, 
Estate  Ibpf, 
IdBMir  and  Tapogvsfkieal  Oatwi^ 
Artistioal  and  Xechanical  Diaftin^. 

PETER  R  MEAD,  GEO,  E.  WOODWARD  i 
FRANCIS  W.  WOODWARD, 

ArehUeeti,  OnU  Sngineen,  db  Ltrndrniape  QariaeK 
87  Park  Row,  New  Tortc, 

Are  prepared  to  rxeeote  promptly  all  comnuds<'^! 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  Oomlry  ^«(^ 
and  to  furnish  reliable  estimate?  of  tfie  eoet  at  r%U*r. 
which  they  are  prepared  to  contract  for  the  iMSr.k 
executlaii  of  the  work. 


VINES 


».  ^  •  »   .s- 


Delaware, 


Concord, 


Allen's  Hybrid, 


Cuyahoga,  &c. 


Yearlings  and  two-year  olda. 
Oite  uifle  north  6f  Village  of  Noplmigli,  mi^^- 
joiiflng  ihe' premises  of  Mr.  0.  Doindos- 


MortieuftfuH^  ^dvftif^  S^,^0<;ff^fTi^^.^y^ 
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IXTASHINGTON  NURSiatlES 

Tlub  ttidlefmgiiea  r«ipeoffiiUy  #»lieito  tii*  atlehticm 
of    PUntetB  to  his    immense  stock  of  Fruit  Trees, 
wliich  are  of  tl»e  fiaest  qmOi^y,  and  offewd  at  greaUy 
Teduced  rates,  viz. :  Peach ;  "dwarf  and  standard  Pear ; 
d^varf  and  standard  Apple ;  dwarf  and  standard  Cher- 
ri««;  Plnras;  Afiacots;  J^ectannes;   Quinces}  Figs, 
Ac,     Grapes,    Native:    Delaware,     Diana,     Concord 
Rebecca   Cuyahoga,   Anna,   Rogers'   Seedfings,  with 
every  yariety  wortk  odtivating,  a#  cheap  ajs  any  relia- 
ble grower. 

Strawberries:  TrfomiAe  de  Gand,  SeedHng  EHra, 
Victoria,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  Fillmore, 
I>owner,  60  cents  per  dosen,  %\  per  100.  Austin, 
Bartlett,  May  Queen  Wonderful,  Wizard  of  th 
North,  Filbert  Pine,'iucunda,  BO  cents  per  dozene 
Prince  Imperil,  U  Cons^j^,  .Bpi>te  c|e  Bt.  Juljen, 
Oscar,  Reine  Hortense,  75  cents  per  dozen,  Wilson's 
AttMny,  Ho^rey's  geedling,  and  over' K)0  other  eoris. 

CfifiyiQte»  ail  tbA  varieties  of  merits  1,  S^  8  and  4 
years  old,  Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Rbubaib  and  Asparagus- Roots,  and  Roses,  on  ettfenslre 
stock  of  all  the  new  and  good  vw^eties.  Bulbous 
Roots,  Dahlias,  Perennial  Phloxes,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ac. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  SAtTL,' 
Belli  *o«t  VrVrsMnjTfon  CiftT)  J*>  ^' 

NEW. 

FOLIAGE    PLANTS. 


A  Choy»  ^toek,  iacludiAg-  the  new  and  more  vare 
varieties.    For  Sale  chesp,  at  tb«  :   .  ^     : 

STBACU8E  mJSSmiEB. 

Proprietors 
^^yraeitta,  Aug.  ia»  186B.  Ufi.  is  Oct. 


FIUIT  TREES,  ETC. 

We  offer  for  8ald  the  doming  Fall  and  Spring,  the 
following,  among  other  stocks*.  We  would  «allpartic»- 
lar.attentioii  td  oiff'Btaadard  Tfutn  Troes,  of^hlch 
our  «tock  is  large»  and  the  finest  In  the  Btsctes : 

FLT7M  TREBS,  1  year  budded.  3   feet,    |U  00 

do  do        2    do        4o4toedei       20  OQ 

do  do        second  size,    8  to  4  do        18  00 

APFI^   .do        6to.^  feet,.  .  .        10  00 

do  do        4  to  6  do      .  ,  8  00 

PEAR,  Standard, 4  to  6  do     .       ,.        .        20  00 

do        Dwarf,     4  to  5  do     .        .       ..        16  00 

Grape  Vines,  assortment  of  the  Ke^  Natives  sorts, 

grown  in  open  airy  one  and  two  yeeip  layers,  ftom  |26 

t9$»0p6rl00. 

CURRANTSi  mostly  Cherry  and  Wlilto  Grape, 

1  year,  per  100  |4  ;  2  years,  per  ibo  f  6. 

AMBRICAN  ARBOR  yiT^B,  8  to  4  feet,    8  00 

fJATjBAM  rXR,  I  lo  2  do      6  06 

do  do  ^  8  to  4  do      8  00 

ITORWAT  arttnCS;  '  2  to  4  do    Id  00 

Persons  ordering  by  tho  thoosanid,  at  rsduped  retea, 

A  icress 

O.  BEAG-LES   &   SON, 

8o?u  &  Oct  Schefucladtfy  iV.  Y. 


Caladium  PorphyrophyUum, 
Oyin^hyUam  iiagniicimi, 
Qissus  porphyrophylla,    . 
Pandanus  J^apanicus,  foliU  varieg, 
a«iiiiipia<}lozi]iaeflor%    . 
Mikania  Speciosa,    . 
Rtkbpsla  CorcoradeuiRB, 
Caopylobotris  Pyrophylla, 
Pteris  Tricolor.         . 
Pteris  Argyrea, 
Pteris  Cretica  alba  lineata, 

Abo,  an  other  good  Greenbouie  and  Stovo  Pknts, 
m*ny  of  which  will  be  sold  this  season  at  ^lalf  ^e 
usual  rates.  '  Address 

PARSOiTS  *  CO:,   ' 


$5  00 
6  00 
8  60 
2  00 
2  00 
1  00 

1  00 

■   tJO 

.  4^ 

76 


100,000 


Of  tbe  C%oice8t  Evwblooaiirnr  Varifties  d  Roses 
for  s4«;  tlioy  ai«  one  ^eai^  old^-gcwd  str^Jtag- Plants, 
idl  on  their  own  roots,    growa    in   the  open  ground. 

AmQJig  th^vi  ar9  * ,      ..       -  '.  ^  :i\.. 

6,000  Giant  of  Battle. 

2^000  I]^Katte.*  •   ^  ' 

1,000  America, 
4s00&  Supreme.  > 
Price,  (1  60  per  dozen. 
'*     $8  per  hundred. 
**     $60  per  thousand. 
No  charge  for  piwikiiw;    Send  for  Cat^lqpie.. 
Address 

Benjainin  Bailey, 

(Saoc^MOr  .to  BalUy  &  Brother.) 
gpet  at        ;ji  WUmififfion^  Delaioare. 
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Sbrticutturut  Advertising  Sheet — Odobery  1862, 


Fruit  Trees  for  Sale. 

The  nnderwgntf><1  offers  for  tale  this  fall  ▲  ZiAR(SE 
STOCK  OF  FRUIT TRBSI8.  ^m)>r«cineA  laree  <ind 
fino  »tock  nf  OTABrDABD  AOD  DWjUflF|PBAR 
TRXIB9,  from  two  U  fuur  years  old  4.000  strong, 
on«  y««r  oM  Dwarf  Pear*,  from  4  to  6  ft  high,  very 
fine.  A  large  stock  of  STANDARD  AND 
DWARF  CHBRR7  TRSBB  from  b«>arlDg  size 
down.  A  good  stock  of  CWPANDARD  AND 
DWARF  APPLE  TRBECl  A  very  large  stock 
of  larg*  sized  PLUM  TRSSB,  iKsalthy  nnd 'tlirify. 

Phm  Trees  bare  wtlbln  Ibe  last  osntHry  hsi  Uu-e*  seiiai  of 
attacks  of  black  knot,  laating  from  t«n  to  twelve  years,  and 
leaving  ths  trees  almost  free  of  theSA  for  about  twtotj  jears. 
The  last  serieii  has  about  passed,  as  the  trees  hare  not  been  at^ 
tacked  in  tha  namery  for  two  yaars. 

A  good  stock  of  PEACSH  TRBBS  one  year  old 
A  few  thousand  PBACH  TRXOSS  two  years  old, 
Inrge  size.  A  fine  stock  of  NBCTAR2NXIS.  AFRI- 
COTS,  and  QUINCE.  A  large  stock  native  QRAPE. 
VINES,  out  door  trrown,  embracing  Concord,  Diana. 
Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware,  Isabella,  Catawba,  and 
Clinton,  dee. 

A  Tery  1/irge  stock,  of  GarAot  Bashea  of  goo4  eke, 
La  Versailles,  La  Hative.  May's  Victoria,  Cherry, 
Fertile  d'Angcrs,  White  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Red 
Dutch,  and  Black  Naples,  ver}'  low  by  the  thousand. 

A  large  and  fine  stock  of  CatawUsa  Raspberry  Plants 
Specimens  of  this  prolific  and  iralnable  fruit  can  be 
seep  through  Septenaber  and  October. 

A  general  assortment  of  Raspberry,  Blsekberry, 
and  Strawberry  Plants. 

30,000  ARBOR  VITAB,  from  two  to  seven  feet 
high.  The  plants  are  thick  set,  well  atiaped,  and 
finely  rooted.  Persons  intending  to  plant  hedges  in 
the  spring,  can  have  trees  of  the  desired  rfae,  reserved 
and  i^ecured. 

A  few  thousand  Hemlookv  ^f^Ok  two  to  four  feet 
l.igh. 

In  filling  orders  particular  attention  is  given  in 
taking  up  and  packing  trees. 

The  Nursery  S«  two  aodalmlf  miles  south  of  the 
depot,  on  New  burgh  Ferry  Avenue;  has  been  In  sue 
ces:ifnl  operation  for  twenty-five  years. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants, 

OBABXJS  PXTBOIS, 

Oct.  FMleUL  Laitding,  DutAm  Co.,  K  T. 


T.BBULOT  &  COm 

-A.t  Ptyder's  r^tirseries, 

SINa  8XNO,  N.  T., 

Give  ezclueive  attention  to  the  pwpagatiap  df  choice 
Tarieties  of  the  Gn^>e.  They  offer  N^ative  aixd  Foreign 
Vines  of  the  best  quality  ^own  xakdee  glass  at  from 
20  cents  to  f  1.50  each,  according  U>  the  number  and 
variety  ordered. 

These  Vines  are  of  superior  excellence,  thoroughly 
ripened  in  wood  and  roots,  and  folly  guaranteed  as  to 
name  and  quality. 

Catalogues  fbmiahed.  Sep.  A  Oct. 


Wm'.    RETD, 

NURSERYMAN 


Elisabeth,  Sew  7eney. 


In  ealliag  the  atleatioD  of  hia  fionaar  casfeomers  isc 

others  who  auy  wish  to  purchase  Trees  tliLs  fall,  be^ 
leave  to  state  that  ti^e  Karsery  Sto<^  in  geocral  is  re- 
markably fine  and  iirell  grown»  and  many  artieks  are 
of  a  superior  sire,  particularly  Fruh  TVeea. 

The  stock  of  Standard  and  Dwaif  Pear*  thi^^  As- 
tomn,  are  fhe  best  I  have  had  for  aereral  yaars ;  t^" 
Standard  Pears  which  ware  aetova  laat  year,  caa  bow 
hh  auppHed  of  a  fine  sice.  Also,  tlia  DvaHa  wlndi 
are  two  and  three  years  old,  and  whea  desired  can  ht 
BUppBed  in  a  beaiing  state. 

The  stock  of  Apples  and  Cherries  are  abo  &e.  thm 
and  four  years  old,  and  of  a  4n0  UB  for  orchard 
plaotii^  with  ikgood  supply  of  Paadiea,  NeetanBci, 
Apricots  and  Grape  Vines  of  all  the  new  and  Ua&t^ 
kinds,  w^ith  an  abundant  stock  of  Gooeeberries,  Cor- 
raat9,-and  olher  smpQ  firoits. 

The  Ornamental  department  oi  the  Norsery  is  abo 
large  and  well  grown,  and  contains  a  rerj  compSe^ 
iMlpply  of  all  kinda  of  Treea  maASknhs,  antaUefior 
l^qm  and  ornamental  planting,  with  a  fine  a^ock  of  sH 
the  new  and  hardy  Evergreens,  whi<4i  ean  "be  farnkhe^ 
at  the  lowest  market  prices,  and  when  laz^  qoaatidM 
are  wanted  for  Parit  plaaUng,  will  be  put  at  rates  belov 
1^  QBoal  prioaa.     . 

A  wholasale  prioa  list  jnat  paUiahed  for  thia  Antmun. 
win  be  forwarded  on  application ;  also  a  general  Cats- 
logue  009t^ii|||li4«^Fnill%  ^  Ac 

OtdeFihjMOt^i^lA  at  tha  UTarMry,  wfll  hare 
prompt  aUontioB.  b^  *  Oei 


EartieuUurisi  Advertising  Shed.— October^  1862.  28 

BRUCE'S 


A   8UPEBIOB  AITICUB  POE 


The  Fkrm  and  the  Garden,  fhe  Qroliard  and  the 
Vinejard,  and  Plants  generally. 

This  artide  has  been  in  use  in  Gan^a,  and  to  a  Iknited  extent  is  poption9f>flihe 
United  States,  fbr  several  years  past ;  and  the  demand  fbf  it  has  increased  so  large 
ly,  that  the  Proprietors  have  been  induced  to  establish  a  new  factory  at 

Oonstabl^  Point,  New  Jersey, 

and  will  hereafter  be  able  to  meet  promptly  all  demands.  This  manure  received 
the  approbation  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Montreal,  in  i860,  in  the  form  of  a 
t^lver  Medal,  We  have  also  testimonials  from  various  intelligent  person  in  Great 
Britain,  CMiada,  and  the  United  States,  who  have  given  it  a  trial  daring  the  past 
five  years.  For  grass  lands,  lawns,  com,  grain,  fruits,  etc^  i(  fisS)af9p«K;)al  ralue  ; 
unlike  some  other  manures,  its  effects  are  not  temporary,  but  it  leaves  the  soil 
permanently  improved.  The  proprietors  ple^^ 'themselves  V>  pmerv^its  pvriij^,  r 
and  to  malce  it  of  a  uniform  charaete^  throughout,  and  always  equal  to  the  sam- 
plea  heretofore  sent  out. 

Directions  for  use  furnished  with  each  parcel.    Send  for  a  Pircuburi  .. 


■'-"    >■'-  f  ; — ■•         ;•;    1 

PRICE, 
4^40  per  ton;  $4  per  barrel  of  200  lbs.,  aod  $1  ipej  bag  pf  ^5  Ibs^ 

^  DXLIVK^BD   IN   HXW   TOBK.  ol'  . 

(Factory  atOeMtaUe  Peifiti  New  Jeney,  opposite  lf«^  l^itghton. 
*  Send  orders  to 

O.  W.  VAK  DOBxar, 

K*r.l2t  68  OovtlMftdSt.  N«w  Tock. 
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A  Hew  HagailM  wia  u  OM  RuMt 


iTSx: 


KNICKEBBOCKEB  ; 

OB 

A  MEW  TORS  MONTHL7 

i  BCAOAZniB  OF  IJTBRATDRE, 

ART,  FOUnCS,  AMD 

soGUbrry. 

New  Series,  No.  1,  Vol  1,  for  October,  is  now  reftdy. 

The  present  number,  which  is  issued  under  entirely 
new  editorial  ftod  preprietary  maoajpement  tsd  lisusd 
in  a  new  and    enlarged    form,   contains  important 
articles  on  the  Tital  topics  pf  tlM  day,  and  several 
Stories  by  eminent  authors ;  also 
LTTBRABT.  ART,  and  DRAMATIC  OO08IF, 
MOXBB  ON  CURRBNT  UVJUMTU, 
KOnCBB   OF   MEW 
PUBUCATIOMS, 
And  a  variety  of  original  matter  .of  striking  interest 
CuARLU    Rkadi,  author  of  "The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,"  and  other  eminent  avthors,  will  be  among 
the  regular  contributora  to  the  Magazine. 
oauty  37  Fark  Mow. 


HISTORY 

or 

THE  BANE  OF  ENGLAND, 

ITS  TIMES  AMD  TRAMTIOHS, 

Prom  1694  to  1844. 

BY    a-OHN    mA.NCl». 


First  Amerloan  Edition,  with  Notes, 

Additions,  and  an  Appendix, 

including  Statistics  of 

the  ilftmk  to  the 

close  of  the 

i  year,  1861.  ' 

B7  J.  8MIXH  BOMUm, 

EflUor  tif  th^  Bankert"  MagoMin^  and  Seerstar^  of  iKt  Cham' 


New  York:  Pablbtied  at  Che  oflleeof  the  ftuikers' 

llagailDe,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Underwriters' 

Bnilding.  Koi.  61  A  58  WillUm  Street,  1862. 
OcCii 


Prince  &  Oo^  Fliishinif,  N.  T. 

PEARS,  APFZ^BB,  PZiUME^ 

CHERRIES,       PBACHEBl 

AU  kiods  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Treea,  Sbraba, 
PknU,  Gcape^*  Bulbs,  Greenhoase  Plants  ^c,  4c^  at 
low  rated. 

Call  and  examine  oar  splendid  eolleetion.  O^ 


FTRmnrj.  LAinmrQ 

TRVTS  ASH  OSVAMEHTAL  TaEB& 
».  nUKCKEiaSFF  4  €». 

Desire  to  iinnounce  that  their  stock  of  Treea,  Vioes, 

Ac^  ia  iMoli  lari^er  IImw  heretofore ;  and  Treee  of  fine 

growth,  (particularly  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,)  eoa- 

lAstine  in  part  of 

JPFLB,       FXU.CH,       TOAR,       PI.niC 

CHBRR7,  APRICOT.  HBCTARXNE* 

Mid  QUZKCR 

00,000  HATIVE  OSAPE  SYIIBS, 

A  large  proportfon  of  which  are  the  trae  Delaware. 

two  years  olo,  and  grown  in  the  open  ground — strong 

tmd  ^eU*root«d  PiAnls^— |S0  i>er  100. 

One  year  old,  very  strong,  in  pots — $25  per  100. 

Do  "  well-grown  Pfsnte— 116 

Do  <«      for  Vineyard  Flntiiig--lS 

AU  otiier  yarieties  at  very  reduced  rates. 

Of  Concord,    Hartford   Prolific.    Rebtcea,   Allen's 

Hybrid,  Anna,  Oporto,  Diana,  Logaa,  Uoioa  Village. 

Cuyahoga,  and  ottier  new  sorts,  a  fine  stuck.     Also, 

a  strong  supply  ef  the  leading' Foreign  rarietles. 

76,0PQ  CUBEAVTS* 

Of  the  most  approved  old  and  new  sorts,  at  $;{  to  flO 

per  100,  

ROSES  (own  roote.)  ESRXTBS^  ORERRBOUHB 

and  STOVE   PLAIVTS, 
in  larg*  qvinlity. 

00,000  BECIBHOVS  OBHAKEHTAL  TREES 

Of  all  sizes,  suitable  for  Lawns,  Avenues,  and  Ceme- 
teries. 

76,000  ETEEOEEEH  TEEES  and  8HEUB8. 

embracing  all  the  best  hardy  sorts. 

Our  Prices  will  be  found  lower  than  those  of  most 
other  establishments. 

Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants — No.  1,  descriptive 
of  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  and  Shrnba ;  No 
2,  descriptive  of  Gwenhouse  and  8U>ve  Hants,  Ac. 
Oct.  A  Nov.  JFUhkiU  Landing,  Stpl.  MH,  ia<B. 

GO  O  DC  I D  E  R 

ALL  THE '  TEkK  ROUND. 
THE 

Neutral  Sulphite  of  Lime, 

JAKES  E.  nOHOLS  ft  CO., 

Ia  sold  at  Mannfacturet^s  prices  by 

WOOD  &  inOHOIiSi 


JBifrtieuUw^  Jdvertmng  ShefL—O^tcber^  1862. 


2S 


CE]i(p5;i^T '  ROOFING. 

PERCHA 


6UTTA 

CEMENT 


J-^ 


CHKAnESTni 
«MM  DURABIJB 

KoornrohisM. 

rXBSflDiWMn 


!tWj 


■■■  MBt  to  all 
psrli  df  A*  e«aa- 
&7  wltil  fall  dt- 


JOHKS  &  CB08I.EY* 


H  WiLUAIi  «TSBBT, 

(OOmRXB  LXaXHT  R.X 

KBW  TOBK. 
Bad  te  A  ilNtfv. 


ROOFING. 


niPBOYBD 

GUTTA  PERCHA  CEMENT  ROOFING, 

Has  ^eeo  Ihoroc^ljr  tested  io  New  York  City,  and  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
W*e8t  ladies,  and  Central  and  8outh  Atnerfea,  on  baildings  of  all  kinds,  and  has  fffoved  to  be 
the  Cheapest  and  Most  Durable  Roofins  in  use ;  it  is  in  every  respect  a  Fire,  Water,  Weather 
and  Tinvs  Proof  oovertng  of  ftoo&  of.  all  Kinds.  The  edtt  ia  osly  oaM-kalf  Irtist  of  Cl«,  **d  it 
ia  t^vice  $a  durable.  It  1ms  b»eo  approved  by  the  United  States  GoTernnient,  and  applied  to 
public  buildings  generally. 

UIQUID  GUTTA  PERCH  A  CEMENT, 

For  Coating  Metals  of  all  kinds  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather^  and  for  preser?- 
ing  and  Repairing  Metal  roofs  of  all  kinds. 

'     FOR  SALB  BY  TflE  BARREL. 

This  cement  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  Iron  Railings,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Safes 
Ai^cultural  Implements,  ic.{  also  for  gener»h Manufacturers' use^  ,,  i 

The  materials  are  shipped  with  full  printed  dlrectionfl  for  application,  ready  for  use,  and  can 
be  applied  by  any.  one.  No  heat  is  required  in  making  application. 

Full  descrTptivB  CSrdulats  arid  Prices  will  be  furnishea  on  applioation.    Agents  wanted. 

JOHNS  4  CnSLEV  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS,    i 
Whol^jftl^  -Warehonse,  78  Waiiam  Street,  {Cor.  Liberty^  j 

NB"^  TORS. 
jooNa  ji  cAoaLET,  solb  manufacturers  of 

.:    L.        i       TH£@ZR0NGEST6LUfiI]f  fHE.WORLD 

I    ....  rB^o^'iOEMtBOBTariN-ca- 

WOOD.  LBATHSIB,  OIiASS,  CHINA,  MABBIiB,  FOBOBIiAIN,  AIiABASTBB. 

'  OOAAlik  WSQ^miik 
Is  the  only  article  of  tfae^kind  ever*  produced  which  will  etApd  wsten 

JOHNS  ^  CROSUEnr  BEANnFAOTUBINa  OOi 
78  ^W^illicim  @t.,  ISTew  York. 

Ijr  Twenty.five  Cents '  per  Bottle— ^Ot' Bale  ^f  all  I>n»ggiflB,  «m1  StoMkaepers gtneraUy  ; 
throughout  the  eountry.    Liberal  ^hednnt  tb  die  trade.  ¥^*.i^ 


7;.L..:.  •;  nxy 


•>'»»I  .H.i  I  f  J  »    -•  .* 


••A. 
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Fruit  Trees,  etc. 


We  offer  for  agle,  to  #11  pertlet  wishing  to  pitreliMe ' 
Nonery  Stook,  the  ooming  fall  and  spring,  the  follow 


HOTOIF'S 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 


POR  FLOORS  OF 


iog  among  other  stock.  We  would  eall  parUenUr  at- 
t«ntioD  to«Nir  Standard  Pear  Treem  and  to  oar  aawK- 
mcnt  of  mall  fruits,  of  which  our  stock  it  large  a»d 
partiealarly  fine.  ... 

APPLE  TREES,  Stondard  and  Dwarf,  9  to  4  year^ 
PEAR         •'  "  «*         2  A  8    ** 

PLUM         "  "  very  fine,  a^  a    » 

CHERRT  «  *  "  '  and  Dwarf,  E.  Riohiuond 
in  quanttUaa 

GRAPE  YINiS-»A  geaand  aseortnenl  of  the  new 
natiye  sorts,  grown  in  open  air,  and  under  glass^  1 
and  a  years,  unusually  fine. 

CURRAITIB— Largely  of  Cherry  and  White  Grape. 

Also,  a  fbll  assortineni  of  the  old  and  new  varieties. 
GOOSEBERRY,  RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBER^Iffi^ 

of  all  the  leading  kioda 
PEAR,  PLUM,  and  APPLE  SEEDLmOS 
AMERICAN  AllBOR  YITiE,  1  to  4  feet 
BAI^AMFIR.  lto8    " 

NORWAY  SPRUCE,  1  to  a    " 

SEEDLINGS.  8  yeaia. 
HONEY  LOCUST  SEEDLINGS,       Sk    " 

Aiao, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREB9,  SHRUBS^  HYBRID  PER. 
PKTUAL  ROSES,  ETC. 

Our  present  stock  is  ia  all  respeeii  fully  equal  te^Miy 
heretofore  sent  out  firom  this  establlehnent,  and  we  so 
Ueit  an  examinatioi|-al  41  by  NuNeryinen  and  Dealem 
before  purchasing  elaewhate. 

Our  Tteda  OlDealar  la  bow  ready,  aad  wlU  bofai^- 
nlilMd  to  all  applicants. 

O.  R  JULAJCWELL  &  GO, 

DAV8TILLB, 
Aug.  tt  Idviagitai  Go./ V.  T. 


TESTIBULES,  HAILS, 

CONSERVATORIES,  ETC., 

iS  LAID  Hr  THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHDrCTOI. 

aAMKIBK  OHIMNEY  TOPS 

Water  and  firaiia  Pipes 

AND 
PLUMBEBB'  MATSBIAL8 

Of  every  descriptioni 

For  sale  by 
MHiLBa  A  CX>ATE8, 

97»    I^ANL    ar.,    NEW  YOU. 
Aog..09t.aOe». 


ISS  ILLUSTRATED 

StracWbewy   Oulturist, 

^  JL  a  FUIXEB, 

Qoptaini  4iJ  &Utory,  Sexuality,  Field  and  OardeB  O^ 
tare.  FoKob«  o«  Fb^Cnltnre.  How  io  6rpw  fre»  S«d. 
Ayhfidi^ag^  j'wplts  pf  fiUcoQie  experlmcoti  vitk 
Seedlings;  different  modes  ot^reai^Hng,  Cooking,  iB^ 
iPrapadagM&kUnift/orfiia table;  and  all  other  b- 
formation  nacsysary  to  enable  e^arybody  to  Jean  he* 
aomlsatiMlrowaStrawbernea  TogdlMr  «iU  a  |<^ 
deseription  and  the  relatWe  merits  of  new  rtrietiei 
and  a  Ust  of  the  best  of  the  old  sorts.  Fully  QlQitrttia 
by  new  and  ▼aluabla  eagraTing^ 
The  abore  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  ea  rf««|« 

of  ONE  DIME.    Address 

A.  8.  FIJIXBB,  Bi— fciy»iW.T« 
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A  RELIABLE  AGENCY 


FIRST   QUALITY, 

iRTiCLEs  OF  MfiRCri^ifgj;,  1  Dmtch  !6tilbous  Soots 


nCPLEKBraf  FOB  THE  7ABM, 
OAKD]B$Vi  Uid  EOU8EE0U)- 

Fmit  and  OnttveAtal  Tives,  Pkuts,  &t 

special  attentipii  wiH  also  W  giren  to  proen 
Sewing  Machln^4j  Pino»  vnd  ^j^wp  Mwiml  Ini 
menta;    PhiloBODMcal  and,  AatroMmicAl  AM»aratd 
Books  for  SchooU  fOid  Colleges,  ana  School  Fumitlq 

BTttAWBBRRIBS.  ! 

^We   ahiOl  be  rttAf  after  the  let  of  September  to  ftalafel  4e 
ibllowlng  choice  Tarfe  let  of  Stnwbenrlesf  ] 

Triom^e  de  Owad  50d.  per  doi.,  $1  50  per  100,  $10  per  IflW, 
tS5  for  mCL  185  foTK  OOg  anH  $00  for  lO^OOa    Bertlett,  ijoirbr^ 
Proline,  llllmore,  ejM  Twie  Chll!,  60o.  per  doi.  $1.60  pcrlQOt 
per   1000,  $80faff  «M>.    Aaettn  Seedling,  $1  for  80,  $9  pei 
and  $16perl00a  .A  Te#  bimdred  of  La  Oonetante,  A  %\ 
100.     A  few  dosen  4^  ilia  Emprees  Eugenie,  Prtnoeae  Jmit 
WlllUm,  and  Margqerlte,  tbe^  piiie  becrleaof  Europe  |i>9 11 
which  will  be  ftunie&dd  nr  ron  at  $8  per  dozen.   Alaa  Xii<npi 
de  Gandaad  BarUdtt,  extra  fine,  g^adc  In  pota.  |8  per 
with  the  balla  of  eaith  $2.60;  or  ^th  the  p%  $8.50  per 


Anatln  Seedliag,  in  poll,  fl  per  doi0&,  $4  per  100;  witbont- 
$8j>erl00. 

For  $1,  I  will  send  bjr  mail  poet  paid,  90  Anttin  BeedHag,  Or 
90TrloniniiedaOaodor6artiett««rldoi.«ither  LaConeUnte, 
Orimaon  Queen,  0oc  de  Malakol^  Bonte  St.  Jallen,  or  Deptfoid 
White. 

WOOPRtnwKfl  PATBKT  POBTABLB  BABOMBTK^ 

Prioe,  $8  ud  19L 
XTntrme)  Oothes  Wringer,  Prioee  $Tand$10. 
Glaas  Fralt  Jara  with  a  SbooMor. 
Qaart  Jai(a  with  Gorki  and  Tin  CoTen,  $1  50  p^r  Domb. 
Pint    do  do     ^        do  $1  10      do 

The  Aqnaritli,  a  Hand  Faroe  Pump,  $& 

RARYBT  B.  Z*A2TB, 

^P*-*^  . No.  42  Park  Raw,  New  York  CUy. 

THE 

MB-FBESSUBE  CHUBN. 

The  BEBT  BTTTraR  easily  and  qnlck- 

ly  made,  by  the  application  of  simple 

fioieiitiflo  principles  njever  before 

employed. 

A  Urte  per  eonlago  of  IKGRBA8B  Hf  BUTTBS 
from  a  giren  qnantity  ofOBflAM  or  If  ILK. 

VK  BOrrOH,  Agent, 

Aug.  Kok  08  GovBTLAHirr  8t.,  Nikt  Yoix. 

Kisaengen  &  Vichy  Waters 

An  pfMorlbod  by  the  FaeoUy  in  gsms  oC  DTSPSB< 
8IA,  PILES,  DiSORDSRS  OF  LIVBR,  BHEUHA^ 
TISM.  GOUT,  NEURALGIA,  GRAVEL,  dte. 

Um^  MdlftB  lOthor  Mmena  Wftterafor  wUoh  a  de. 
nuMd.  «ii|7«orlMk  pre-Mp^ron  tei^^  and  iol4  in  pini^ 
and  haU.pint  bottles,  by 

ML  HANBVBT  SMITH, 

At  808  Broadway,  N^iw^T^^^  - 
Letters  of  Liqidry  promptly  anaiferect'      ^    ' 


The  attention  of  fnrcbaeere  is  invited  to  a  splendid 
collection  of  ^ulbs,  seleeted  expressly  for  onr  sale,  at 
tlie  beet  Nnrseries  in  HoUand,  consisting  of  226  named 
▼arieties  of  HYACINTHS,  and  all  the  most 
popnlar    kin«     of     TULIPS,    LILIUMS, 

CROWN  IMPERIALS,  AMA- 
RYLLIS, NARCISSUS,  CROCUS, 
Eto,EtC4 

Also,  rarieiiee  Aiixed  with  colors  only,  named  for 
Garden  Plantings  '  , 

Descriptive  aid  priced  Catalogaes,  witt  direcUona 
for  coltore,  f^rwa^ed  to  aU  applicants  Indoeing  a 
etamp. 

AUSBEW    BBIDGEUAN, 

878   Broadway, 
8e|it.OetA2roF«  j^w  Y^rk. 


PARI^ONIS  Si.  CO. 

FBAR  mBBS  at  $28  per  100. 


APFIiEt  GHBRRY',  PBACB,  and  other  Frolt 
7^«ee  at  low  rates,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 

CU^tRAinBk  Versailles  and  Cherry  In  quantity,  t 

GRAiPB  VXNfiSb  fcir  Glass  Culture,  a  large  Btoelt 
of  superb  plants.  .    . 

NATIVB  GHBAPBB,  Ooncbrd  and  others,  1  to  5 
yean  old,  in  large  qoaatity  and  yariety, 

Beddaons  mdi  Bvergfspn  Trees  and  Bhrabi  are  aU 
of  nnasaallyheathly  and  yigoroosj^wth,  and  are  offer- 
ed it.  very  low  prioeiL    For  Catelpgties  addreee 

FABsova  a  00m 

W*0«>t        ■'  *  Flushing,  IT.  T. 
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HEFFRON'S 


Fig.  3  is  a  Bectional  view  from  the  front  to  the  rear ;  and  Fig  4,  a  loi^tadlnal  sectional  view. 

A  A  i«  the  outer  case,  B  B  B  the  inner  cose  or  Unlng;  C  the  Hd,  and  B-1  ita  lining ;  D  the  door,  urf  B-SiQ 
lining ;  E  the  ice  box.  B-S  the  sides,  and  B  4  the  l>ottom  thereof.  F-1  and  F-2  are  registets  for  the  Iq^th:  d 
air,  and  F-S  and  F-4  like  rerittera  for  the  effreas  of  air.  Q-1  and  O^  are  openings  Ihroi^  the  audi  d't^ 
ice  box  for  the  passage  of  air  into  and  oat  of  the  ice  box.  H-1.  H-2.  and  H-8  are  Taoaiit  opaoes  betveeatb^ 
ont^«qd inner  aiises.  W,  1^.  i-S,  aad  Vi#rej9pm%<filled  with  fine  cfawco^  between  Una  outsr  aQ^u|^ 
case  ak  the  frontaod  buck,  and  between  tlie  doq^  an9  lis  lining  and  the  lid  and  its  liaiog.  E  is  the  or^diyor 
chamber ;  L  the  provision  chamber,  and  M  the  sloping  cover  «f  snch  chamber.  N  la  a  tnbe  for  eoeAMi^ 
the  air  from  K  to  L.  0  0  are  openings  of  the  idr  ont  of  the  provision  chamber.  P  is  a  water  tuk,  i»i  Q 
its  fancet.  W  is  an  opening  iti  the  front  of  the  ice  box  for  draining  it ;  and  Y  is  anopening  at  the  bottca  a 
the  air-drying  chamber  for  carrying  oflf  the  condensed  vi^>or  separated  (torn  the  air  entering  it. 

The  operation  d  the  Refrigerator  ^  aa  fioUowQ ;  J^r  pasaes  throngh  tlie  roister  F-1.  F^.  4,  and  ioBcropR- 
ing  G-1,  into  the  ice  box  E ;  and  when  ita  temperature  has  been  reduced  by  the  ico,  and  conseqwatly  te 
density  increased,  it  will  pass  throiu^  G-2  into  H-1,  and  then  into  H-2,  and  as  it  has,  hy  this  time,  nonnd* 
pari  of  the  higher  tampcnmre  of  tie  proviakm  chamber,  thi«  h«bii9<to  eaol  tlia  ^j^fipOim^itk  d>gli>^''y 
and  rises  in  H-8,  and  may  be  allowed  to  pass  oat  at  the  registers  FA  and  F-3.  -  Soiia  Of  itiji  oVtieeirtw^ 
of  air  is  suffered  to  enter  the  provision  chamber  to  djBposit  any  of  the  moisture  It  carries  meehfluoflj;  ^ 
another  portion  of  air  passes  through  F-2',  and  X  Into  the  air-drying  chamber  K,  where  its  tcmpcnitnK  k  rt- 
daced  and  its  moisture  condensed,  when  it  passes  through  themyanliig  N,  into  the  provisipa  ^nmbarl.  w^ 
it  receives  ^  portion  of  heat  from  the  nrovisloaato  be  coole<C  And  becoming  lighter,  U  pasMS  throog&u^ 
openings  0  O,  into  the  space  H-3,  and  through  the  renters  F-4  or  F  3. 

The  moisture  evaporating  from  the  articles  in  the  provision  chamber  Will  be  m^lyoondeoaedivMW 
fllopiagtop^  and  then  carried  off  tffliiejJpcI^fli^A  irHhout  falling  upon  the  prat}m<m8.«iJ«  the  esse  vustl^ 
top  is  flat. 

There  it  no  other  Refrigeraior  that  has  this  double  circulation  of  air,  aod^oonsaqnietttly,  ii*«tf(r«(i«<»F' 
fteilif  wntHaied,  nor  so  well  adapted  as  this  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  reflrtgerator. 

It  has  a  second  important  advantage  over  most  others,  inasmuch  ps  it  hfts  iWQ  seunte  chambers,  S  ai»  U 
^tirelydlrtinct  the  opa  from  tba mother ;  and  as  eaf^  lias  its  own  system  ofv^ntwUlbn,  any  Mtidee,  Q^ 
ever  "  strong  scented,"  may  be  placed  In  one  chamber  withoBt  any  poasiblli^  of  ita  affeol&ng  Ihe  aitides  in  t» 
other.  But  as  the  circulation  is  so  perfect,  ordinary  meats,  fish,  fruits,  vegetablasy  batter,  4ml,  S^^J*^ 
kept  in  the  same  chamber,  at  the  aome  timai  withowt  one  l^ong  alRio^d  I>y  another. 

"  D.  S.  HBvrBOK's  iMpaovsD  RsruaBEAToa.— This  la  the  most  excellent  thing  of  the  sort  fatom  bj  tk 
QooMnitUe.  Tha  air  which  pimm  over  the  io«i  is  not  permitted  to  enter  the  DfbviyoA  thambM*,  b«  to<M^. 
its  moisture  there ;  but  it  passes  round  and  cools  the  chamber  eontalniiig  dry  air,  whidi  BeadB  a  cnireiit « 
dry  cold  air  throus^h  the  provision  chamber,  cooling  and  ventilating  it  The  moistnre  in  the  air  canden»«o  by 
tlie  Ice  is  c  ollect^d  In  a  tank  wit^  the  water,  of  IAm  melted  ice. 

"  Refrigerators  haviB  become  so  mnoh  an  article  of  indispeBfuible  Hie  In  almoet  aB  hoiasee,  Hk^thsn^ 
tial  impiov«eiiwnt  la  AMm  i»» matter  <^  liiipoi«attaa,'a&d  w^fUerelMerMOttaiafit a  Silver  Medal  ^^ 
Improvement  of  Ma.  Hsmoff's." 

For  Bij^ts  M>plp  to D.  a  PifnoM,  Utica,  N.  T.,  patentee,  who. vlHMI  9t46.iaLg)8«i¥»r  |»<(^  ^^ 
wholo  Ihw^est^  a  ffft!T««]fer^rlBliig  man  at  a  great  bargain. 


FrioM^  from  $16  $36. 
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AKD   ikPHoVl'.D 

HOT  W^TES  APS'A'EAflGFS, 

roU  WARKfXG  AND  VENTILATING  PUBLIC  BUILDOIG&  IWElULm  STIUS, 


GEEEKHOUSES. 


COiNSEKVATORlKS, 

GRAPEftlES, 
FORCING-PITS, 

etc.  cte. 


r^i.^A.  -tig. 

The  outs  illustrate  tba  general  appearaboe  Of  the  Boilex^'  Ofhej  are  Biiaplc^  Qom. 
pact,  and  Durable,  and  are  nnequaled  for  fiffloient  Heating  Power,  Sconomy  .r. 
Fuel,  8tead7  ikction,  and  Easy  lionaicement. 

They  o&u  be  safely  left  without  Utietition  10  or  12  hours  during  the  coldest  weatlKT,  and 
do  not  roqnire  scraping  and  cVaning  to  make  them  elTectivo,  tliere  being  no  dow-n  ilr.ifts  or 
narrow  passages  to  cholre  up. 

Fig.  1.  represents  the  Improved  Conical  Boiler,  80  (ATorably  knoWDu  It  has 
stood  the  tef^t  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to^  tlie  mpst  reUable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Combination  ConioiU  «*"*  Flue  Boiler,  it  combines  all 
the  ad^imtages  of  the  conical  flre  chamber  and  inside  n-  "^^n,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
lieating  surface.  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escaping  31  the  Qre  chamber,  pass  through  the 
water  jacketed  ^oe,  wfaioh  is  carried  round  ttie  boiler,  i  the  boat  th^t  would  otherwise  pass 
ap  the  cfainney  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  v(ti»r,  making  thi:i  the  most  eooaoimca] 
Boikst  ever  oflfered  to  the  public. 

R  Kjr  JBS  R  K  N  C  E  S: 

r.  i.  Brntvr^  Etq^  Hannton,  a  W. 

Tho«.  R.  Murritt,  Esq.,  St.  Cnthsirine^  a  W. 
K.a.  SnniiMIng,  Esq.,  nuffnlo,  N.  Y. 
a  OoniW,  l>rL,  i" -^ 


mmmmri  Btichaiian,  FloriAt.  Ko.  0  W.  I7th  nt..  N, 

A.  BrldgdmRD,  Fntritt,  878  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
P.nraonn  A  Ca.  Phni}iJn«.  N.  Y. 
Ellwnnger  ^  Ilarry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
U  W.  Gnutc  loim  Naraery,  Peekskill,  X.  Y. 
T.  0.  Mnxwcl]  St  Bros.,  GeDeva,  N.  Y. 

John  Kllfs  Fox  Mondoxr.  TlHrt'*  (Corner,  N.T. 
i^owwi  jaistrorth  A  Co,  Napienrilie,  IlL 
J.  T.  Burrtitt,  C«>tlcu>a  Numericg,  Statcn  lahuid. 
.\.  G.  Howard,  FlorK  UUo*.  N.  Y. 

B.  ir  Mnce,  Kna  .  Nirtrbnrg,  N.  T. 

D.  Brlnckerhoii;  Vm^,,  FUhkiJl,  M.  T. 
a\.  r.  Cnrein4(«,  Kaq.,  Mam«rooeak,  N.  Y. 
James  Fleminf,  Florist,  Torun'o,  C  T7, 


B»q.,  IJuffAlo,  N.  Y. 
,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
W,  Albiiiiy,  N.  T. 


El  P.  ProjiUce,  Kao.,  Albi    ,, 

•lohn  Ban!.  Esq ,  Barry  town,  N.  Y. 

TT.  KeUy,  IC*^,  khlmUek,  R  Y. 

J.  O.  Beiinctu  Koq.,  Fort  Wonbingtoa,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  Stmittir,  i:*q..  ABtorls,  N.  Y. 

W  Gtcneux.  Ewq..  Blaten  Islnnd.  N.  Y. 

J.  BiAhop,  £m|  .  New  BraQ»wiok.  V  J, 

T.  C.  Dur»nt.  Km.,  Brooklyn.  K.  Y. 

O.  Bcanctt,  Esq.,  b*.  Fraxilneham,  Mau. 

.1.  a  Hobby,  Esq..  New  York. 


uln«,  FU        . 
Send  for  a  Descriptive  Cf  roolnr,  with  ext6ode4  TJtt  of  Bcfsrtnco'tn  thoso  having  the  TTenters  In  x 

HITCHINGS  &  CO.,   248  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 

A  jr.  t2t.  Between  Centre  and  Elm  f^hv-^  • 

A.  &  Hiroanroa,  Omam.  F.  JXvromaes,  Taoa.  U.  &\su. 
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surgery.Ij 

! ^fe© 

E.  D.   HUDSON,  M.  D., 

OUNTON  BALL, 

(Up  stairs,)  Eights  SnusT)  or  Astor  Plaob,  New  York. 

A,  R/r  IB^IOI-A.Xi      X.S2GS-S. 

(BY   RIGHT,  "PALMfiU'S  PATENT.') 

Improved  and  adapted  to  evfiry  species  of  mutilated 
Foot,  Ankle,  Leg,  or  Thigh,  un«qualled  for  normal  con- 
struction, mobility,  utility,  workmanship,  and  intelligent 
approval  FEET  and  appurtenances  for  limbs  short- 
ened by  Morbus  Gozaritts,  a  new  and  unique  appliance, 
eminently  fOtiDessful,  salutary,  and  natural  appearing, 
etc  ELANDS  and  ARMS,  of  superior  excellence,  for 
mutilations  and  congenital  defects  of  the  superior  ex- 
tremities. The  "SmuncAL  Adjuvant,"  sent  ffratU  to 
applicants. 

KEFERENCES. 

Valentine  Mott,  M.D.,         Wm.  H.  Van  Buren.  M.D., 
Willard  Parker,  M.D.,         Stephen  Smith,  M.D., 
J.  M.  Camochan,  M.D.,        Thomas  Markoe,  M.D., 
Gurdon  Buck,  M.D.,  James  R.  Wood,  M.D., 

F.  R  Hamilton,  M.D.,         David  P.  Smith,  M.D.,  Med. 
Brig.  Surgeon  of  U.S.A.,    Director,  etc.,  U.S.A. 

'GRAPES!   GRAPEsTl 

Wholesale  and  Retail.  Native  and  Foreign.  An 
immense  collection  of  splendid  Vine?. 

CHSAP  AS  THB  CHEAPEST. 
Call  and  examine,  or  send  for  Price  List. 

I^IMNCE   Sc  CO., 
^"^  Fluihing,  H.  T. 

TEETH 

I7PON  ALLEirS  STSSBM,  can  be  obtained  at 

No.  22  Bond  Stineet,  New  York. 

By  this  method  the  TEETH,    GUMS,  ROOF, 

RTTGiB  of  the  mouth  are  all  truthfully  represented, 
reflecting  those  deliorite  tints,  shades,  and  forms  pecu- 
liar to  tbe  natural  organs,  thus  concealing  from  the 
observer  the  human  nijency  in  furming  them.  This 
we  positively  accomplish,  as  evinced  by  our  numerous 
patroufli  The  natural  expression  of  the  mouth  and 
original  contour  qf  the  ftiee  csa  also  be  restored, 
which  rejuvenates  the  waning  cheek. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  by  addk*esa- 
ing 

Oct.  8ft.        DBS.  J.  ALLEV  db  BOH,  as  above. 


BULBOUS  ROOTS 

Of  ^  kiod^  y^  I6v,  Wholesale  and  RetaiL 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

PSZHCE  A  GO, 

Oct.  FhiMn^^  If.  T. 

TOLEDO    NURSERIES. 


All  Unds  of  FROn  AHD  ORNi 
TRUES,   ORAPB  VINES,  SHRUBS,    SOBEB, 

d^c,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail — at  very  low  mtes : 
CURRANTS,  Red  Dutch  and  Black  Napleo, 

2  year,  ...        $15  per  1,000. 

CKX>dEBgn? R TW,    Houghton     Seedling 

2  year.        ,        ...  $15 

NORWA7  SPRUCE,  4  feet,  well  braneh- 

ed.        .        .  91  £5     " 

SCOTCH  PINE,  6  ft  "     f  I  40    *' 

OEO-BAKESt 

Toledo,    Ohio. 
Ost  (SvocESsoa  TO  FimiBSTOfM  A  Baxkb.) 

Cheaper  tluin    ever.      Tbe    great    colleetioii — ^250 
Varieties — Native  and  Foreign. 
New  Catalogue  just  issued.    Send  for  it. 

PRINCE  &  CO., 

<>•»•  FhtAiny,N:  T. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS 

2  years  old,  extra  fine,  for  Sale  Cheap,  at  the 
SYRACUSE    NURSERIES. 
W.  BROWK  SMITH,  Proprietor. 

Syracute,  Aug,  12,  '62.  Bept  *  Od 

liliuxn  LancifoUum  Rubrum,  Bose- 
uniy  and  Album. 

10,000  extra  fine  Bulbs  of  the  aboye  three  splendid 
varieties  of  JAPAN  ZJItT,  for  sale  at  the  foUowiog 
rates: 

500  or  over  at  15  cents  each.  25  to  52  at  20  cents  each. 

100  to  500  at  16  cents  each.     12  to  25  at  25  cents  each 

50  to  100  at  18  cents  each.    Leas  than  12,  ST^c  each. 

Also,  the  following  new  and  rare  yarieties  unsurpassed 
as  a  set  for  distinctnesi,  noTehy,  and  excellence : 

MELPOMENE— crimson,  with  dark  spots,  the  best 
for  depth  of  color  yet  produced.    Price  (2  each. 

MONSTROS0M  RUBBUM  — red,  spotted,  $1  50 
each. 

ROSEITM— rose,  spotted,  $1  50  each. 
ALBUM— white,  |1  50  each. 

PUNCTATUM— .(true)  clear  white,  delicate  rose 
spot,  %\  each.    The  set  of  five  for  $7. 

LILIUM  LONGlFLORUM—long  flowered  white, 
$1  50  per  doseu. 

Orange  or  Fire  Lily—orange  and  red  spotted,  $1  60 
per  dozen. 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  put  up  in  any  proportioB 
required  Terms  cash.  Exchanges  respectfully  declin- 
ed* TimQ  of  lifting,  from  Ist  of  October  to  15th  of  April 

CHRISTOPHER  BRILL, 
8«p  8t.  nie^ptajrb:,   n-.j. 
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FILOI^DST    ^Un   l^9lyli%@SRYM^N| 

878  BROAD-WAY,  NEW  YORK. 
gwBT  4in>  G«KEir-nop«,  Aitoma.  L.I.  '  Jha-lfk 

ALFRX:i>  BRIDGE1»IA]¥, 

@IEIi>  W^^llHI©yilE,  IT©., 

No.   876   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

OU>  CASTLB  NX7R8BRIE8, 

GENEVA,  ONTARIO  CO.,  N,  T. 

All  kinds  of  Fbtht  Triu,  Orapx  Vi2f»,  OBNAMnfTAL  Tbeis,  Sbbvbs,  Rmzs,  bic,  "Wholeaalt 
and  BeUil. 

CHARLES  DVGGIIV^  ARCHITECT^ 

688  BBOASWAT,  HBW  TOSIL  m 

Bedgns  and  Plani  for  all  deecrlpiion  of  Boildings  oarefally  prepared  with  ibe  neoeoniy 
tpeeificatioiu  and  working  DrawlDga,  and  reliable  esUmatee  of  ooft. 

▲  can  to  ■eUolbed  to  «x«nlo«  Btertoceoplo  Ylewi.  Brawlnfi  and  Pl»ns  ofhooiei  ereotcd  fromnvDMlgnf  In 
Tutow  pUees.  A  aheat  with  8Lk  Dolgiis  enmred  kid  printed  In  th«  lame  itjto  u  tlM  one  pabUihedm  tht 
Jaaaaiy  number  of  tbe  Hobtioultobut  vUI,  on  amplication  be  forwarded  graUi  to  any  party  contemplatliig 


328  Canal  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

8UPXIRIOR  SHIRTS  mad«  to  measure  $18,  $21,  and  $24  per  dozen. 

^gr  Family  supply  store  of  Bosoms,  CoHarSp  and  Wristbands  for  Shirt  Making,  at  rednoed 

prices.  Apr.  12ino. 

lONA  VINES. 

s»   <  •  »   «# 


The  fifth  edition  of  the  Ulustrated  Catalogue  13  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicanta 
for  two  three^seni  stamps. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  Vine,  and  the  explanatory  engrav- 
ings  are  the  best  ever  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  only  ones  which  are  true  to  nature. 
The  descriptions  are  trustworthy^  and  comprise  all  the  yaluable  varieties. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  with  directions  for  planting,  etc.,  sent  for  one  stamp.  Separate  price 
list  sent  to  agents  and  those  who  wish  to  form  dubs. 

My  stock  of  Vines  is  very  large,  and  oi  the  best  quality  ever  offered  either  for  garden  or 
vineyard,  and  prices  are  extremly  low. 

My  stock  of  the  Everbearing  Mnlberry  Tree  is  of  remarkable  ezcellencei  Those  two  years 
old  and  root  pruned  are  deserving  particular  attention. 

C.  W.  GRANT, 

/OJVJ,  I^EAR  PEEKSKILL, 
QfA.  tC  W«M  Chvtter  C*..  N.  T. 
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r::l.„,^llBCHAHICAI^^^ 

\)surgery.1j 

^  : ^fe© 


E.  D.   HUDSON,  M.  D., 

OUNTON  HATiTii 

(Up  stalw,)  Eights  Smact,  or  AnoB  Flao^  New  York. 

Jk,  JEl/r  IB'IOZ^I^      X.B2GS-S. 

(BY   RIGHT,  "  PALMIU'S  PATENT.") 

Improved  and  adapted  to  every  speciee  of  mntilated 
Foot,  Ankle,  Leg,  or  Thigh,  unequalled  for  normal  oon- 
etruction,  mobility,  utility,  workmanship,  and  intelligent 
approval  FEET  and  appurtenances  for  limbs  short- 
ened by  Morbus  Ooxarius,  a  new  and  unique  appliance, 
eminently  Meceasful,  salutary,  and  natural  appearing, 
etc  HANDS  and  ARMS,  of  superior  eKoellence,  for 
mutilatiotts  and  congenital  delects  of  the  superior  ex- 
tremities. The  "SnuacAL  Ajmutant,"  sent  ffraiit  to 
applicants. 

REFERENCES. 

Valentine  Mott,  M.D.,         Wm.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.D., 


Willard  Parker,  M.D., 
J.  M.  Garnoehan,  M.D., 
Gurdon  Buck,  MJ>., 
F.  H.  Hamilton,  M.D., 


Stephen  Smith,  M.D., 
Thomas  Markoe,  M.D., 
Barnes  R.  Wood,  M.D., 
David  P.  Smith,  M.D.,  Med. 


Brig.  Surgeon  of  U.S.A.,    Director,  etc.,  U.S.A. 


^GRAPES!   GRAPES!! 

Wholesale  and  Retail.     Native  and  Foreign.    An 
immense  collection  of  spleudid  Yinefi. 

CHSAP  AS  TH  H  CHBAPZaST. 
Call  and  examine,  or  send  ft>r  Price  List 

I^IMNCE   Sc  CO., 
Flnshing,  H.  T. 


Oet. 


TEETH 

I7PON  ALLEirS  STSSBM,  can  be  obtained  at 

No.  22  Bond  Stineet,  New  York. 

By  this  method  the  TEETH,    GUMS,  ROOF, 

RUQ^  of  the  mouth  are  all  truthfully  represented, 
reflecting  those  deltcnte  tints,  shades,  and  forms  pecu- 
liar to  the  natural  organs,  thus  concealing  from  the 
observer  the  human  n^ency  in  forming  them.  This 
"we  positively  accompUsn,  as  evinced  by  our  numerous 
patrons.  The  natural  expression  of  the  mouth  and 
original  contour  of  the  fcee  can  also  be  restored, 
which  rejuvenates  the  waning  cheek. 

A  deseriptivo  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  by  addkwss- 
ing 

Oet.  ftk        DBS.  J.  ALLEV  db  BOH,  as  above. 


BULBOUS  ROOTS 

Of  *U  kiod^  yary  ]6w.  Wholesale  and  BcknL 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

PBDTCEftOO, 

TOLEDO    NURSERIES. 

All  kinds  of  FROIg  AMU  QHHAMEBTAli 
TRUES,   ORAPB  VINES,  BHRUB8,  ROBES 

Ac  St  Wholesale  and  ReUil — at  very  low  rata: 
CX7RRANTS,  Red  Dutch  and  Black  Kaples, 

^y^f*     _-:_—  •  •        fWperl.OX 

Q003ESBRBIEB,    Houghton    Sccdiisf, 

2  year.     _ ._       ...         fl5      * 
NORWAT  SPRUCE,  4  feet,  wtllbnaeb- 

ed $1  25   " 

BOOTCa,  PINE,  6  ft        *«        "     f  1  40  " 

GEO-BAEEB, 

Toled4,  OJ^. 

OSI.  (SrCCBISOB  TO  FikHSUBBOOR  A  Baxo.) 

Cheaper  than    ever.      The    great   coUeedoa-sJO 
Varieties — Native  and  Foreign. 
Kew  Catalogue  just  issued.    Send  for  it 

PRINCE  &  CO., 

APPLE  SEEDLIN(^ 

2  years  old,  extra  fine,  for  Sale  Chciq»^  st  the 
SYRACUSE    NURSERIES. 
W.  B&OWK  SMITH,  Proj^rietsr. 

Syracuu,  Aug.  12,  '62.  Sept  *  0* 

liliuxn  LancifoUiim  Rubmm,  Bm- 
uniy  and  Album. 

10,000  extra  fine  Bulbs  of  the  above  three  siMi 
yarieties  of  JAPAN  UJiY,  for  ssle  at  the  fdlowi^ 
rates: 

600  or  over  at  16  cents  each.  26  to  62  at  20  c^ta  etck 

100  to  600  at  16cents  each.     12  to  26  at 25 ceati ««et 

60  to  100  at  18  oents  each.    Leas  than  12,  STjc.  w^ 

Also,  the  following  new  and  rare  Tarieties  aosoip^ 
as  a  set  for  distinotness,  aorelty ,  and  exeeBcsee : 

MELPOMENE— crimson,  with  darlc  spots,  tbe  h^ 
for  depth  of  color  yet  produced.    Price  p  escfa. 

MONSTROSUM  RUBBUM  —  red,  spotted  |1 « 
eacli. 

ROSEUM— rose,  spotted.  |l  50  esdi 
ALBUM— white,  $1  60  each. 

PUNCTATUM— (true)  clear  white,  ddicate  ros 
spot,  1)1  each.    The  set  of  five  for  $7. 

LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM— long  flowered  whk 
$1  60  per  dozen. 

Orange  or  Fire  Lily— orange  and  red  spotted,  |I  ^ 
per  dozen. 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  put  up  in  anypwp*^ 
required  Terms  cash.  Exchanges  respectftuly  decBa 
ed,  Tims  of  Ufdng,  from  Ist  of  October  to  15th  of  Ap^ 

OHHISTOFHER  BBILL, 

8«p  8t.  N^rWJLRK,  2^'J' 
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878  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Vvaaax  an>  Onoi-noimi,  Jctoiua.  L. t  '  Jm.im. 


ALFRED  BRIDGE1»IA]¥, 

2Sro.   876   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

OIJ>  CASTLE  NURSBRIBS, 

GENEVA,  ONTAEIO  CO.,  N.  T. 

AH  kinds  of  Fbuit  Thotb,  Giap»  Vin»,  Obnamimtal  Tbem,  Sbkubr,  Roe»,  bic.  Wholeadt 
and  Betail. 


CHARLES  DVGOm^  ARCHITECT^ 

682  BBOASWAT,  HBW  TOSIL  m 

BedgDB  and  Plani  for  all  description  of  Baildings  carefully  prepared  with  the  neeeMAiy 
■pecifications  and  working  Drawings,  and  reliable  estimates  of  cost. 

▲  can  to  ■elieUed  to  «xamlo«  Btareoseopio  Ytows,  Brewlnfi  and  PUu  of  booiat  treetod  from  bt  Dostgiw  Is 
Tutow  places.  A  ahoct  with  8Lk  Dodgns  encraTod  md  printed  in  the  lame  itjle  u  the  one  pablbhedln  th§ 
Jaaaaiy  nomber  of  tho  HoancvLtQaisf  wUl»  Qa  application  be  Xonrarded  gratia  to  any  party  contemplaili^ 


328  Canal  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York. 

SUPERIOR  Am  i  kyo  made  to  measure  f  18,  $21,  and  $24  per  dozen. 

^gr  Family  snpply  store  of  Bosoms,  CoUarap  and  Wristbands  fw  Shirt  Making,  at  reduced 

prices.  Apr.  12ino. 

lONA  VINES. 

S>    <  o  »    «# 


The  fifth  edition  of  the  Illustrated  Catalogne  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants 
for  two  thre&«eQt  stampsL 

It  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  management  of  the  Vine,  and  the  explanatory  engray- 
ings  are  the  best  ever  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  only  ones  which  are  tme  to  nature. 
The  descriptions  are  trustworthy,  and  comprise  all  the  yaluable  varieties. 

Descriptiye  Cati^ogaes  with  directions  for  planting,  etc.,  sent  for  one  stamp.  Separate  price 
list  sent  to  agents  and  those  who  wish  to  form  clubs. 

My  stock  of  Vines  is  very  large,  and  of  the  best  quality  ever  offered  ^ther  for  garden  or 
vineyard,  and  prices  are  extremly  low. 

My  stock  of  the  Everbearing  Mulberry  Tree  is  of  remarkable  excellence.  Those  two  years 
old  and  root  pruned  are  deserving  particular  attention. 

C.  W.  GRANT, 

lONA,  NEAR  PEEKSKILL, 
0«l  tC  Watt  Cktftw  C*..  H.  T. 
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WEATHEMO)  &  CHEREVOY^ 


Pig.  1» 


Fig.  a 
AND    IMPROVED 


]ng.B 


JA.   .St 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

For  Warming  and  VentUating  Pnblio  Buildings,  Priyate  DweOiBfi^ 
Green-homes,  Graperies,  Foreing  Pits,  Drying  fiooms,  ete^ 

and  for  Healing  water  lor  Baths,  ,  . 

U7  PRINCE  STREET,  BETWiUJN   OREEN  AND  WOOSTBR, 


The  rabtcriben  mo§t  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Oardenere,  Florista,  Kunerjlisi.  vi 
the  public  in  general,  to  their  new  and  improTed  Boilers  for  the  abore  purpoeo^  fcr  vkisk 
Letters  Patent  have  been  granted. 

After  a  thorough  test  of  this  Boiler  during  the  past  three  satsons^  we  caa  vrith  oosfidsaceir 
commend  it  as  beinff  the  most  efficient  and  Aiost  econmnieal  BmW  now  ii-  use. 

Fig.  1  is  an  outade  view.  Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre.  It  wifl  btlMifif 
referring  to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that  the  BoHer  is  composed  of  two  domes,  filled  with  i    ' 


within  the  otlier,  and  the  heat  passing  between  them.  The  section,  Fig.  S.  isiiiteodf4%|^**' 
ing  wood  or  bituminous  coal     The  interior  of  this  Boiler  is  compost  of  a  serka'-tdTfiimff 
chambers,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  heat  from  the  fire  strikes  upon  tha 
surface  of  the  Boiler.  .  » « tw 

These  Boilers  present  almost  double  the  amount  of  heating  surface  to  the  fira.  III 
to  their  grate,  over  any  other  Boiler  yet  made  for  the  purpose. 

RICFER.K2SrCB3S.  '^'^  \ 

Ocorg©  Pomeroy,  MadSsoft.  K.  J.  ""ve** 


Thos.  Carter,  ITiurseiynian,  Raleigh,  If.  0. 

W.  C.  Strong,  *♦  Brighton,  Mass. 

John  Burrow*,         »*  FishklllTw.  Y. 

WTt.  A  E.  Smith,   •  Geneva,  K.  T. 

J.  Hlldreth,  "  Big  Stream  Point,  N.  T 

Ha«rert7  A  KetteU  "•  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Winlam  Chorlton,  New  Brighton,  S.  C 

Hon.  Wm.  Sprague,  Providence,  K.  L 

Hon.  W.  B.  Lawrence.  Newport,  R.  I. 

Hon.  Alfred  Wells,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  DaniL  Esq.,  fnglewood,  N.  J. 

£.  Canard,  Esq.,  Na  4  Bowling  Oreea,  K.  Y.  Cttj. 

M.  P.  Bush,  Esq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  Graj,  Jr.,    »*  "         »» 

•  WSATHERBD  A  CHEREYOY,  117  Prince  St.  betwen  Green  and  WoMtapAl*  XT- 


Horase  Gr^n.  £sq.,  M.  D.,  8ii«  1 

Henrv  Van  Nostrand.  Esq.  '^ 
F.  H;  Woloott  £m^  Astoiil 

B.  Dooglaas,  Sao,  Fort  Wai „. 

John  T.  Martin,  £sq.,  BrooUvn,  1^  i.   '      i  • 
H.  M.  Beamas,  Esq.,  WillkunBba:«|^L.t  ' 
D.  F.  Manioe,  Esq.,  Queens,  L.  L 
Alfrvd  Wagstaff  l!.sq.  Babvlon,  JL  L 
George  Gordon,  Esq.,  NewDorgh,  H.  T. 
Josepn  Howland,  Esq.,  Matteawaa,  H.  T. 
Preston  H.  Hodgea,  £pq_  Stamibrd,  Ooaa.  _ 

W.  a  Maey,  Esq.,  Prea.  Leather  MaaaTvsBMik,  IT.  T. 
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HEAD  ft  WOOBWAEO,  Proprietors  ft  Publiahers,  37  Park  Sow,  Hew  Tork. 


Vol.  17.  —  No.  11.  —  Whole  No.  197. 

Po9tagt  upon  the  HoHieuUurift  IS  cenh  ver  annum^  if  oaid  quarUtly  in  advance. 

PRICE,  18  CENTS  PER   COPY,  OR   S2  PER   ANNUM. 


THE  HORTICULTURIST. 


Vol.  18.  1863. 


One  copy,  one  year,  invariably  iu  advance Two  Dollabs. 

Four  copies       "  '•  •*        "  Six  Doi^ikU. 

Bound  Volumes  for  1800,  ISGl  and  18G2,  and  subscription  for  lhb'<$ Skvks  Doi.x^b«. 


PREMIUM  FOR  CLUBS  OF  SEVEN. 

Any  person  getting  np  a  Clob  of  Seven,  and  sending  us  Ton  Dollars  anuuaUy  in  odraiice,  will 
recciTc  an  Eigbtli  copy  gratis,  as  many  years  an  he  keeps  the  number  of  the  Club  good.  Additiooa 
at  the  same  rate  can  be  made  at  any  time,  and  members  of  the  club  may  receive  their  copies  «C 
dift'ercnt  post-ollices.    Specim€n  O^pies  mlkout  chavgt. 

Will  our  Subscribers  and  Club  Agents  oblige  us  by  being  prompt  in  renewing  their  Subscriptions 
for  the  18th  Volume? 

PbTBR  B.  Mkad  k  George  £.  Woodwako  are  the  Proprietors  of  the  Uobticultckist,  and  it  is 
particularly  reque.^ited  that  all  subscriptions,  ndvertisements,  remittances,  oud  business  and  editoriai 
communications  be  directed  invariably  to  MEAD  &  WOODWABD,  Editors  and  PufjUfth^rg  f*f 
the  /forticuUurUtf  37  Part  licnc,  Neic  York, 
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WE  no\7  propose  to  finish  our  last  article,  relating  to  the  formation  of  arms. 
Our  present  description,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  has  special  reference  to 
the  vineyard,  though  it  will  do  for  the  garden  just  as  well ;  but  for  the  latter  wo 
have  another  mode  of  forming  arms,  which,  though  somewhat  tedious,  is  more 
symmetrical  in  form,  and  sufficiently  interesting  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  ama- 
teur. .  It  would  always  be  the  neatest  mode  for  the  garden,  if  we  could  only  cir- 
cumscribe a  little  the  desire  to  plant  a  vine  to-day  and  gather  a  full  crop  of  grapes 
to-morrow.     The  process  will  be  described  in  its  place. 

Wc  have  directed  the  arms  to  bo  cut  in  to  at  least  two  feet,  and  much  shorter 
if  the  cane  is  not  stout.  We  have  also  directed  the  arms  to  be  bent  to  a  curve, 
and  temporarily  secured  in  this  position.  Let  us  now  refer  to  the  accompanying 
illustration,  a  "portrait"  of  one  of  our  own  subjects,  three  years  old,  drawn  to  a 
scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot.  We  have  selected  a  short-jointed  variety  by  way 
of  illustration  ;  all  the  lower  eyes  being  rubbed  out,  those  above  will  be  about 
six  inches  apart.  This  will  be  nearly  an  average  for  the  short-jointed  kinds,  though 
some  will  be  seven  and  others  eight  inches,  and  even  the  same  variety  will  vary 
a  little  in  the  length  of  the  joints.  The  buds  are  .sometimes  closer  the  first  year 
than  the  second.  Precise  exactness,  therefore,  need  not  be  looked  for  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  buds,  however,  should  in  no  case  be  lefl  closer  than  six  inches ; 
neither  should  they  be  wider  apart  than  twelve  inches.  It  may  be  adopted  as  a 
general  rule,  as  heretofore  stated,  to  rub  out  every  other  eye  in  the  short-jointed 
kinds,  and  leave  all  the  eyes  in  the  long-jointed  kinds. 

Let  us  now  recur  to  the  engraving,  where  the  buds  are  six  inches  apart,  c  and 
d  are  the  arms,  k  and  ff  (dotted  lines)  show  the  manner  of  bending  them  to  in- 
duce the  buds  near  the  trunk  to  break  strong.     We  have  stated  that  the  practice 
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IB  to  bend  the  arms  in  the  direction  in  which  they  grow,  but  that  ve  have  fouod 
it  better  to  bend  them  in  reverse  order,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  where  it  will 
bo  seen  that  the  arm  on  the  left  b  bent  to  the  rights  and  that  on  the  right  is  bent 
to  the  left.  Wo  find,  in  practice,  that  when  the  arms  are  thus  bent  the  eyes  near 
the  trunk  break  stronger  and  more  uniformly ;  and  herein  theory  and  practice 
agree  precisely.  To  bend  the  arms^  the  trunk  must  first  be  securely  tied  to  a 
short  stake  or  to  the  lower  wire.  The  arm  must  then  be  bent  gradually  and  care- 
fully ;  if  it  is  stout,  it  must  be  bent  carefully  all  along  with  the  thumbs  and  fingers, 
just  as  we  bend  a  stout  wire  into  a  curve.  It  will  probably  ^*  snap  and  crack  ^  a 
little,  but  this  will  do  no  harm,  though  it  may  frighten  the  novice.  In  bending  the 
arms,  first  tie  them  to  the  wire  at  the  points  i  and  k  ;  then  take  hold  of  the  ends, 
bend  them  down,  and  secure  them  with  pegs,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  h  and  ^,  where  they  are  to  remain  till  the  new  shoots  have  grown  aboat 


three  inches,  when  they  are  to  be  tied  to  the  bottom  wire.  In  doing  all  this,  the 
buds  must  be  kept  on  the  upper  side  of  the  arm,  as  before  described ;  and  this  is 
easily  done  with  ordinary  care,  though  the  novice  may  at  first  find  it  a  little  awk- 
ward, which  is  only  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  he  may  at  first  be  a  little 
awkward  himself.  We  hope,  however,  that  we  have  made  the  matter  very 
plain.  A  little  care  must  likewise  bo  exercised  in  getting  the  arms  in  good 
position  at  the  point  where  they  cross  each  other;  if  any  difficalty  is  experienced, 
tie  them  at  several  points  near  the  trunk.  A  little  practice,  however,  will  over- 
come the  difficulty. 

The  arms  are  bent  in  the  ordinary  way  with  somewhat  less  trouble.     In  this 
case,  the  arm  d  is  bent  in  the  direction  c,  and  the  arm  e  is  bent  in  the  direction  d;  Cl 
or,  in  other  words,  they  are  bent  in  the  direction  in  which  they  grow.     In  other 
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respects,  the  treatment  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  described  above.  All  the 
buds  marked  n  must  be  rubbed  off;  the  rest  must  be  retained.  The  last  bud 
un  the  arm  must  be  on  the  upper  side.  The  arms  in  the  illustration  are 
one  foot  and  nine  inches  long.  The  wire,  10,  is  fifVeen  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  engraving  being  drawn  to  a  scale,  the  reader^  by  nsifig  a  rule,  can  ascertain 
the  proportions  of  all  the  parts.     We  advise  him  to  study  it  attentively. 
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LANDSCAPE  ADORNMENT,  NO.  XXVlL--CONTRACTL\G. 

BY  OEO.  B.  WOODWARD,  CIVIL   BNOINEER  A  ARCHITECT,  KO.  87  PARK   ROW,  NEW  TORK. 

Thb  execution  of  ornamental  landscape  work  by  contract  is  a  subject  that  ad- 
mits many  arguments  on  both  sides,  it  presents  many  advantages  to  the  propri- 
etor engaged  in  other  business,  relieves  him  from  anxiety,  and  informs  him  of  the 
precise  cost.  If  he  deals  with  reliable  men,  the  result  of  such  operations  is 
satisfactory  ;  but  if  he  bargains  for  work  below  a  fair  price  with  those  who  con* 
aider  present  profit  only  essential,  he  will  soon  fmd  out  that  he  has  paid  a  round 
price  for  shabby  work.  That  work  can  bo  done  honestly,  fairly,  and  economically 
by  contract,  there  can  bo  no  manner  of  doubt ;  but  one  must  first  rid  himself  of 
the  idea  that  he  can  get  good  work  done  below  the  current  rates,  or  that  t)io  low* 
est  bid  is  the  clieapest.  A  contractor,  like  any  other  business  man,  pursues  his 
business  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  it,  and  it  must  be  evident,  on 
the  least  reflection,  that  if  he  takes  work  below  its  value,  ho  must  intend  in 
some  manner  to  deceive.  A  few  exceptional  cases  might  occur,  where  it  would  be 
deemed  better  to  execute  works  honestly  at  low  rates,  than  to  keep  idle  horses  or 
disband  weli»organized  laboring  forces ;  but  such  opportunities  can  not  be  relied  on. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  business  of  a  contractor  is  one  that  can 
be  taken  up  at  once  without  previous  training ;  it  is  a  pursuit  to  which  one  should 
be  educated,  and  one  which  requires  a  man  of  intelligence.  The  great  evil  of 
contract  work  lies  in  the  want  of  discrimination  among  those  who  have  work  to 
be  done,  and  the  contractor  is  not  judged  by  his  character  or  his  ability,  but  the 
question  is,  has  he  the  means  and  forces  to  carry  out  his  proposals,  and  doee  he 
propose  to  do  the  work  at  the  lowest  price  1  Such  is  the  usual  practice,  and 
such  practice  is  certain  to  bring  contract  work  into  disrepute.  Those  who  wish 
first  class,  substantial  work,  reject  the  contract  system,  and  it  is  consider^  among 
dealers  as  a  strong  recommendation  to  a  house  to  say  that  it  was  built  by  day's 
work.  There  is  no  plausible  reason  that  could  be  advanced  why  a  bouse,  a  road, 
or  work  of  any  kind  that  can  be  planned  and  specified,  should  not  be  as  well  exe- 
^  ^  cuted  by  contract  as  by  day's  work.  There  is  a  percentage  of  gain  in  systematiz- 
ing work  and  superintending  day  laborers,  that  a  salaried  foreman  not  interested  j 
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pecuniarilj  in  results,  invariably  overlooks,  Mad  that  per  oentage  unounts  to  a 
handsome  profit,  desirable  to  an  intelligent  roan,  who  oould  fairly  execute  the  same 
class  of  work  for  the  same  sum. 

It  is  customary  to  hear  persons  of  limited  experience  scout  the  idea  of  doing 
Landscape  work  by  contract,  simply  because  it  is  a  work  of  art.  They  do  not 
comprehend  that  a  contractor  (unless  he  be  also  an  artist)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
design.  No  one  denies  that  architecture  is  a  fine  art;  yet  all  know  that  it  is  an 
every -day  matter  to  put  up  buildings  by  contract  that  embrace  fine  artistic  efiects ; 
but  no  one  thinks  of  holding  a  contractor  responsible  for  those  effects.  lie  fulfils 
his  obligation  by  reproducing  in  real  materials  the  design  which  is  furnished  him 
on  paper ;  and  so  long  as  he  follows  instructions,  he  must  be  successful.  What  is 
true  in  architecture  is  equally  true  in  all  branches  of  construction ;  any  thing  that 
can  be  planned  and  specified  is  a  subject  of  contract. 

It  must  be  evident  to  a  careful  observer,  that  as  we  go  up  the  scale  from  rough 
work  to  that  which  is  polished  and  beautiful,  we  must  in  the  same  ratio  look  for 
increased  intelligence  and  talent  in  the  person  who  executes.  A  contraotor  shoald 
be  selected  who  has  both  ability  and  experience  in  that  department  of  work 
which  ho  proposes  to  undertake,  and  who  can  readily  comprehend  both  the  plan 
and  specifications  that  relate  to  it ;  then  if  he  be  a  man  of  integrity,  and  receives 
a  fair  price  for  his  services,  the  results  will  be  satisfactory. 

There  is  a  growing  desire  among  most  business  men  who  are  carrying  oat  ex- 
tensive improvements,  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cost  before  any 
thing  is  done  ;  but  there  is  likewise  a  popular  impression  that  in  landscape  work 
it  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained.  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact, 
that  but  few  who  contemplate  improvements  either  know  what  they  want,  or 
what  effects  their  grounds  are  most  capable  of  producing.  The  moment  they 
find  out  either  by  professional  aid  or  otherwise,  precisely  what  is  required, 
the  further  solution  of  the  problem  is  a  simple  matter.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
give  the  sum  required  to  grade  and  beoutify  one's  grounds,  as  it  is  to  build 
:a  house;  but  there  arc  in  most  oases  so  many  more  facts  required,  so  mudi 
anore  labor  necessary,  and  so  little  competition,  that  estimates  of  the  value  of 
landscape  work  must  be  mode  for  a  consideration,  and  not,  as  is  usual  in  build- 
ing operations,  for  a  possible  chance  of  being  the  successful  competitor. 

Then,  again,  but  few  novices  in  the  higher  grades  of  conntry  life  have  just  ideas 
as  to  the  values  of  work  ;  and  when  they  get  a  fiiir  bid  for  honest  work,  treat  it 
as  4M1  extortion ;  and  the  fact  that  they  can  get  bids  for  the  same  work  at  half 
those  prices  confirms  the  opinion  first  formed.  Planting  trees  by  contract  seems, 
at  fivst  thought,  somewhat  absurd ;  but  experience  shows  us  that  it  can  be  well 
done,  if  done  by  those  who  take  pride  in  their  reputation  ;  who  do  their  work  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  can  refer  to  it,  and  who  pursue  their  business  with  the 
intention  that  it  shall  honor  them ;  yet  every  one  knows  that  a  tree  can  be  set 
out  at  almost  any  price,  and  there  are  but  few  that  can  be  convinced  that  among 
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all  things  that  aro  best,  when  well  done,  the  planting  of  a  tree  should  be  included. 
It  is  not  the  nurseryman's  fault,  but  the  mistaken  notions  of  economy  every 
where  prevailing.  If,  in  planting  operations,  men  would  do  well  what  they  do, 
and  leave  undone  that  which  they  would  do  cheap,  it  would  be  an  actual  saving  of 
money  and  annoyance. 

To  do  work  successfully  by  contract  would  require  the  employment  of  men  of 
ability  in  that  department  of  work  required ;  they  should  be  men  of  integrity, 
and  a  fair  price  should  be  paid.  Such  men  can  always  be  found  by  making  the 
proper  inquiries. 
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STRAWBERRIES  — PLANTING. 

Ik  our  last  two  numbers  we  gave  some  extracts  on  Strawberry  Culture  from 
Dr.  Grant's  Landmarks.  We  now  make  an  extract  from  Mr.  Fuller's  Strawberry 
Culturisty  giving  his  views  in  regard  to  the  time  and  mode  of  planting. 

"Choose  cloudy  weather  for  planting,  if  possible.  Draw  aline  where  you  are 
to  put  the  row  of  plants,  keeping  it  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  so  that  you 
may  plant  under  the  line ;  that  is  much  better,  than  to  let  the  line  lie  on  the  ground, 
for  th^  it  will  be  in  the  way  of  the  transplanting  trowel ;  spread  out  the  roots 
evenly  on  every  side ;  cover  them  as  deeply  as  you  can  without  covering  the 
crown  of  the  plants ;  press  the  soil  down  firmly  around  them  with  the  hands. 

"If  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  give  them  a  good  soaking  with  pure  water 
(no  mere  sprinkling  will  do)  as  often  as  they  require  it,  which  will  be  as  often  as 
the  foliage  droops.  The  ro\V8  should  be  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  the  plants  one 
foot  apart  in  the  rows.  When  pistillate  varieties  are  used  for  the  main  crop,  then 
every  fifth  row  must  be  planted  with  a  bermi^hrodite  variety,  for  the  purpose  of 
fertilizing  the  pistillatee.  Pistillate  varieties  will  not  bear  alone,  nor  will  they  bear 
a  full  crop  of  perfect  berries  unless  abundant  supplies  of  perfect  flowering  varie- 
ties are  placed  in  dose  proximity.  Let  no  weeds  grow  among  them,  and  stir  the 
soil  as  often  as  possible ;  the  oftener  the  better.  We  know  that  some  cultivators 
assert  that  there  is  much  injury  done  to  the  roots  by  frequent  hoeing ;  but  we 
have  never  fouod  the  plants  as  much  injured  by  hoeing  or  forking  among  them  as 
they  were  by  n^lecting  to  do  cither. 

"  Take  off  all  runners  as  they  appear,  so  that  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  shall 
be  concentrated,  and  not  distributed  among  several,  as  a  dozen  small  plants  will 
not  produce  as  much  or  so  fine  fruit  as  one  good  strong  one.  When  plants  aro 
wanted,  make  a  separate  plantation  for  that  purpos^e. 

"  At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil,  plants  and  silt  should 
be  covered  with  straw,  hay,  or  some  similar  material,  to  the  depth  of  one  inch ;  \ 
the  object  being  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  frost  as  to  prevent 
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the  frequent  freezing  and  Uiawing  during  the  early  part  of  winter  and  the  approadi 
of  spring.  So  soon  as  the  plants  start  in  the  spring,  the  covering  should  be  push- 
ed aside,  so  as  to  allow  the  plant  to  grow  up  through  it.  The  question  is  often 
asked,  whether  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the  hardy  varieties  in  this  locality  during 
the  winter  ?  and  if  we  should  judge  from  the  difference  in  the.  appearance  of  the 
plants  in  the  spring,  we  might  doubt  the  expediency  of  such  a  practice  ;  but  I  have 
found  it  highly  beneficial  to  cover  all  varieties,  having  tried  several  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  were,  that  on  an  average  we  obtained  about  one  quarter  more 
fruit  when  the  plants  were  covered  than  when  they  were  not, 

"  The  embryo  fruit  buds  are  formed  in  the  fall,  and  are  oflen  injured  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  of  course  if  there  are  but  a  few  fruit  stems  put  forth,  there 
is  but  little  call  on  the  plant  to  support  them,  and  consequently  the  leaves  have 
more  food, 

"  Usually  the  plants,  grow  strong  or  weak  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fruit 
they  bear.  This  would  oflen  lead  cultivators  to  suppose,  from  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  plants,  that  covering  was  of  no  benefit,  if  not  positively  injurious. 

'*  Keep  off  all  runners  at  all  times,  and  pull  up  all  weeds  that  come  throt^h  the 
mulching.  No  stirring  of  the  soil  is  needed  if  a  good  depth  of  mulch  is  sustained. 
It  will  generally  be  necessary  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  mulch  every  fall,  depcaid- 
ing,  of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  usod.  Salt  hay  is  a  material  that 
is  much  used  near  New  York,  and  it  is  cheap,  lasting,  and  is  easily  applied ;  but 
straw,  hay,  carpenters'  shavings,  leaves,  tan-bark,  etc.,  are  all  good.  Strawberry 
plantations  that  are  kept  well  mulched,  and  freed  from  weeds  and  runners,  will 
last  for  many  years,  depending,  of  course,  somewhat,  upon  the  variety  planted 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

"  On  very  dry  or  sandy  soil  it  is  well  to  mulch  the  ground  very  soon  after  the 
plants  are  set  out,  or  so  soon  as  they  take  root  in  the  soil,  as  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  being  troubled  with  weeds  the  first  season,  and  the  mulch  keeps  the  earth 
moist,  a  thing  which  it  is  yery  difficult  to  accomplish  in  any  other  way. 

"  Garden  Culture, — ^The  same  direction  given  for  field  culture  of  the  strawberry  is 
applicable  to  the  small  garden,  with  the  exception  of  the  arrangement  of  the  beds ; 
these  should  be  four  feet  wide,  planting  three  rows  in  each,  placing  the  plants 
eighteen  inches  apart  each  way  ;  this  will  leave  six  inches  mai^n  between  the  out- 
side row  and  the  walk,  which  should  bo  two  feet;  this  gives  three  feet  between 
the  plants,  of  parallel  beds.  This  is  none  too  much  space  between  the  beds  for 
standing  room  to  gnther  the  fruit ;  and  if  different  varieties  are  grown  in  beds  side 
by  side,  a  less  space  than  three  feet  would  increase  the  danger  of  the  plants  run* 
ning  from  one  bed  to  the  other.  Although  no  runners  should  be  allow<xl  to  grow, 
all  of  us  will  sometimes  become  careless  and  neglect  to  keep  them  off;  and  mix- 
i  ing  the  planlts  should  be  guarded  against,  if  any  thing  like  good  culture  is  attempted. 

**  When  pistillate  varieties  are  grown,  they  should  be  planted  in  alternate  beds 
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with  Other  sorts,  but  never  plant  both  kinds  together  in  the  same  bed.  Mulching 
the  beds  should  bo  attended  to  the  same  as  in  field  culture ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
venient, it  is  well  to  remove  the  mulch  after  the  plants  have  done  fruiting,  and 
fork  up  or  hoe  deeply  the  ground  between  the  plants,  and  then  mulch  again. 

''  All  the  different  operations  by  which  the  fruit  may  be  enlarged  or  the  quanti- 
ty increased,  such  as  watering  with  pure  water,  or  with  liquid  manure,  guano,  sal 
soda,  etc.,  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  observing  cultivator. 

"  When  A  strawberry  bed  begins  to  fail,  it  is  best  to  plant  new  beds  on  new 
soils,  and  when  the  old  beds  arc  destroyed,  the  ground  on  which  they  were  should 
be  planted  with  some  other  crop,  and  not  again  planted  with  strawberries  for  two 
or  three  years. 

"  To  produce  Large  Fruii, — ^To  grow  a  few  large  berries,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  select,  so  soon  as  you  can  afler  the  fruit  sets,  three  or  four  of  the  most  promis- 
ing berries,  and  pick  off  all  the  rest,  and  then  not  let  the  plant  want  for  moisture 
or  food  until  it  is  ripe.  To  grow  large  fruit  of  the  Alpine  strawberry,  it  is  best 
to  raise  new  plants  from  seed  every  season,  letting  them  fruit  but  one  season,  and 
then  replace  them  with  new  plants.  This  class  of  strawberry  reproduces  itself 
from  seed  without  any  considerable  variation." 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  SEASON  IN  EGYPT. 

BT   A.   BABCOCK,   UNION   CO.,    ILL. 

The  strawberry,  peach,  pear,  apple,  and  quince  have  done  well  in  South  Illinois 
the  present  season.  The  strawberry  sufiered  somewhat  from  drought  in  some 
localities,  yet  still,  on  well-prepared  ground,  yielded  good  crops. 

Strawberry  growing  is  in  its  infancy  here.  The  largest  crops,  as  regards  quan- 
tity and  iize^  were  grown  on  soil  deeply  stirred  and  pulverized,  and  thrown  into 
small  ridges  with  a  one-horse  plow.  The  plants  were  set  on  the  apex  of  the 
ridges^  and  the  surface  between  them  heavily  mulched.  All  weeds  were  destroy- 
ed and  runners  kept  off.  The  ridges  should  be  about  three  feet  apart,  and  raised 
some  six  inches  above  the  general  surface  of  the  ground.  A  mulching  sufiicient- 
ly  thick  to  keep  down  all  weeds  can  then  be  applied  without  danger  of  smother- 
ing any  plants.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  strawberry  growers  to  this  mode. 
It  has  proved  very  satisfactory  with  me. 

The  peach  crop  was  a  bountiful  one  in  every  situation,  on  low  as  well  as  high 
ground ;  but  that  busy  "  little  turk"  was  indeed  busy  "  making  his  mark'*  upon 
the  young  fruit ;  the  value  was  thereby  lessened  in  quality  and  quantity  about 
one  fourth  or  more. 
k  Pear  trees,  both  standard  and  dwarf,  have  made  a  splendid  growth  of  wood ; 
about  one  fourth  more  than  the  same  sorts  in  New  York  with  the  same  culture. 
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The  older  ^ell-known  sorts,  such  as  Bartlett,  Seckel,  White  Doyenne,  Angoo- 
Icme,  Louise  Bonne,  on  quince  roots,  bid  fair  to  do  extremelj  well  here,  the  sise 
and  appearance  of  the  fruit  being  all  that  one  could  desire.  Of  their  ultimate 
success  on  their  own  roots  it  is  too  soon  to  speak,  although  we  have  everj  reason 
to  believe  they  will  succeed  well.     No  blight  as  yet. 

Young  apple  trees  make  a  rampant  growth  of  wood,  and  require  summer  prim- 
ing to  check  them,  and  cause  the  formation  of  fV'uit  buds ;  otherwise  some  sorts 
become  largo  trees  before  showing  fruit  The  growing  of  early  apples  for  the 
northern  market  bids  fair  to  pay  well. 

Quinces  make  a  good  healthy  growth:  come  early  into  fruiting;  bear  &ir 
crops  regularly  of  large-sized  fine  fruit ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  sell  well  in 
Chicago,  a^  they  were  quoted  in  Chicago  papers  in  fall  of  1860  and  '61  at  $7 
per  barrel.  The  most  prolific  bearer  yet  fruited  here  is  "  Van  Slyke's  Seedling,** 
from  New  Jersey,  I  believe. 

We  have  had  a  fair  supply  of  rain  in  Egypt  the  past  summer,  pretty  well  dia- 
tribu ted -through  the  season.  The  crops  of  com,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco 
sorghum,  &c.,  are  considerably  above  an  average  of*  the  last  four  years. 

[A  "  review"  modestly  but  admirably  done.  We  could  wwh  to  see  many  more 
just  like  it.  We  have  written  to  several  friends  for  articles  just  like  this.  We 
can  not  write  to  all,  and  therefore  take  occasion  to  say  here,  that  we  shall  be  rery 
glad  indeed  to  have  reports  like  the  above  from  all  sections  of  the  country* 
They  furnish  important  material  for  the  pomologioal  history  of  the  time,  whidi 
should  be  put  upon  record  for  future  use ;  besides,  when  properly  prepared,  tbey 
enable  us  to  judge  pretty  accurately  what  varieties  of  fruits  succeed  generally  as 
well  as  sectionally ;  and  they  are  useful  In  many  other  respects.  Let  each  one, 
therefore,  who  is  in  a  position  to  gather  facts,  do  his  might  towards  "  tnaking 
history."  Mr.  Babcock's  method  of  growing  strawberries  presents  much  novelty. 
It  manifestly  saves  labor,  and  should  bo  tried  by  those  who  grow  this  fruit  in 
largo  quantities.  The  name  of  your  quince  is  Rea^s  Seedling.  It  originated  at 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  superb  fhiit.     Let  us  hear  from  you  again  soon. — En.] 


THE  CHERRY,  WITH  A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST. 

BT   B.   MANNING,  HARRISBURO,  OBIO. 

As  the  present  season  has  given  a  good  cherry  crop  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
and  as  most  persons  are  under  a  mistake  concerning  this  superb  fruit,  I  propose 
to  give  my  experience  in  its  cultivation  at  this  place. 

I  cultivate  the  cherry  both  on  the  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  stock,  in  about  equal 

>  numbers,  with  pretty  good  success.     But,  as  a  general  rule,  my  losses  have  been 

five  times  greater  on  the  Mahaleb  stock  than  on  the  Mazzard.     All  the  varieties 
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I  have  tried  on  the  Mazzard  stock  do  well,  except  the  Black  Tartarian,  which  has 
so  far  proven  an  entire  failure  on  the  Mazzard.  It  appears,  however,  to  do  pretty 
well  on  the  Mahaleb  stock.  Among  sixty-five  varieties  which  I  grow  on  my 
grounds,  this  is  the  only  exception. 

My  soil  is  common  upland  clay,  with  a  calcareous  subsoil.  Position  mostly 
northeast,  though  some  are  on  a  southern  aspect.  I  have  been  but  little  troubled 
with  the  bark  bursting,  only  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Tartarian.  The  only  malady 
that  has  infected  my  trees  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  blight ;  the  bark  on  certain 
limbs,  and  sometimes  on  the  whole  tree,  turns  a  dark  brown,  killing  the  whole 
limb  or  tree  outright,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  disease  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  those  on  the  Mahaleb  stock. 

I  now  propose  to  give  you  my  experience  on  the  best  varieties ;  and  should 
I  differ  from  my  horticultural  friends  elsewhere  to  some  extent,  I  have  only  to 
say,  my  descriptions  are  only  for  this  place. 

American  Hearty  1st  size,  2d  quality.     Very  productive. 

Down  ton,  1st  size,  5th  quality ;  destitute  of  flavor;  rather  bitter.  Entirely  un- 
worthy of  cultivation. 

Late  Biffarr^au,  1st  size,  2d  quality. 

Burros  Seedling j  1st  size,  1st  quality. 

Manning^ s  Mottled,  1st  size,  2d  quality.     Very  productive. 

Elkhorn,  1st  size,  4th  quality ;  bitter ;  destitute  of  flavor.  Unworthy  of  culti- 
vation. 

Napoleon  Bigarreau,  1st  size,  nearly  first  quality.  Very  beautiful  and  valuable 
for  market. 

Mezel  BigarreaUj  1st  size,  1st  quality.     Tree  slow  grower. 

Black  Eagle,  1st  size,  1st  quality.     Rather  shy  bearer. 

Great  Bigarreau,  1st  size,  1st  quality.     Very  fine. 

Rockport  Blgarreau,  1st  size,  Ist  quality.  Very  productive.  Ripens  next  after 
Purple  Guigne.     One  of  the  most  valuable. 

Red  Jacket,  2d  size,  2d  quality.     Rather  late. 

Powhattan,  1st  size,  1st  quality. 

Poniiae,  1st  size,  1st  quality.    Valuable. 

Oiceola,  1st  size. 

Delicate,  2d  size,  Ist  quality.    Very  beautiful. 

Gov,  Wood,  Ist  size,  1st  quality.    Splendid. 

Black  Hawk,  2d  size,  1st  quality. 

KiriianePe  Mary,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality.  Very  fine.  Ripens  just  afler  the  Rock- 
port  Bigarreau. 

IRrtland*i  Mammoth^  Ist  size,  1st  quality.     Rather  shy  bearer. 

Ohio  Beauty,  1st  size,  1st  quality.     Very  beautiful. 

May  Duke,  Ist  size,  2d  quality.  Ripens  very  insular ;  hardly  second  early. 
Worthy  only  of  amateurs'  grounds. 
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Belle  cT  Orleans,  2d  size,  Ist  quality.     Early. 

Mlon^  1st  size,  1st  quality.    Very  splendid.    Worthy  of  all  that  has  ever  been 
said  of  it. 

Bigarreau  or  Yellow  Spanieh,  1st  size,  1st  quality.     Very  fine  and  rich. 

Reine  Ifortense,  Ist  size,  2d  quality.     Not  as  late  as  generally  reported.    Very 
tender. 

Black  Tartarian,  Ist  size,  2d  quality.     Very  splendid ;  one  of  the  best. 

JSarly  Purple  Ouigne,  1st  size,  1st  quality.     The  earliest  of  all  cherries  I  have 
tested.     Ripened  the  present  season,  May  28. 

Knight's  Early  Black,  Ist  size,  Ist  quality.     Second  early.     Very  tender. 

Gamdale^  2d  size,  2d  quality. 

Toupie  de  Herard,  1st  size,  nearly  first  quality.     May  yet  prove  so. 

Florence,  1st  size,  Ist  quality ;  late.   Very  beautiful,  and  valuable. 

Bigarreau  Gabalis,  1st  size,  ist  quality.     Resembles  the  Black  Tartarian,  but 
larger,  of  the  most  exquisite  flavor.     The  best  of  all  cherries  I  have  ever  tested. 

Coe^s  Transparent,  1st  size,  1st  quality.     Very  fine. 

Brant,  1st  size,  1st  quality.     Fine. 

Doc  tag,  2d  size,  1st  quality.     LatOw 

Belle  de  Choisy,  Ist  size,  1st  quality.     The  best  of  all  Dukes. 

Waterloo,  1st  size,  1st  quality.     Very  fine. 

Black  Bigarreau  of  Savoy,  Ist  size,  1st  quality.     Quite  late  and  valuable. 

Large  Heart-Shaped  Bigarreau^  1st  size,  Ist  quality.     Splendid. 

Hovey,  1st  size,  1st  quality.     Fine. 

Cumberland  Spice,  1st  size,  Ist  quality.     Nearly  the  same  size  and  appearance 
of  the  Black  Tartarian  ;  richer  and  higher  flavored. 

Belle  Magnijiqne,  1st  size,  2d  quality.     Bather  late ;  one  of  the  best  Dukes. 

Early  Richmond.     Not  early.     Desirable  only  for  variety. 

Besides,  I  have  the  De  Planchary,  Late  Duke,  Latest  Duke,  Royal  Duke,  Arch* 
duke,  Ramsey^s  Late  Duke,  which  are  desirable  only  for  variety. 

Several  of  my  varieties  have  not  as  yet  fruited,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  speak  of 
their  merits. 

[Mr.  Manning  has  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  Cherries.  Some  of  the  names, 
however,  we  regard  as  synonyms.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  growers  in  regard  to  the  quality  and  value  of  such  kinds  as  Gov.  Wood, 
Elton,  Black  Tartarian,  Belle  de  Choisy,  and  others.  We  suppose  that  some  of 
our  readers  will  not  agree  with  Mr.  Manning  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
Mahaleb  as  a  stock ;  not  because  the  Mazzard  is  not  most  valuable  in  his  locality, 
but  because  the  Mahaleb,  &s  a  general  thing,  is  found  to  accomplish  very  well  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used ;  that  is  to  say,  for  dwarfing  and  early  fruiting.  Maz- 
^  I  zard  stocks  are  best  for  the  orchard.  There  are  many  of  our  readers  who  might 
do  the  public  good  service  by  giving,  like  Mr.  Manning,  the  resulta  of  their  ex- 
perience in  the  culture  of  the  Cherry. — ^Ed.] 
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FRAUD  IN  SEEDS. 


BT    ONB    WHO   KK0W8    BBASS. 


Mr,  Editor  :  "  Weeping  Sufferer  "  has  struck  a  Uad,  as  we  say  at  the  mines, 
which  I  hope  to  see  followed  up.  He  is  after  the  fraudulent  nurserymen.  May 
he  lack  no  recruits  to  join  in  the  hue  and  cry,  until  they  skedaddle  across  the 
mountains  into  the  Pacific,  and  take  up  their  abode  among  their  Cliinese  brethren. 
A  pretty  sure  way  to  get  a  good  fruit  tree  from  a  known  plant«windler  is  to 
contract  for  some  worthless  sort  which  is  so  out  of  date  as  not  to  be  had*  He, 
determined  not  to  be  outdone,  puts  in  something  good,  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
evil  disposition  by  supplying  an  article  not  contracted  for.     To  illustrate : 

Several  years  ago,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  allow  a  person  of  this  class  to 
become  indebted  to  me.  He  was  apparently  a  man  of  large  means ;  but  I  knew 
that  he  never  paid  his  contracts  except  in  nursery-stock.  I  had  resolved  to  culti- 
vate fine  Pears.  I  knew  he  had  some  young  dwarfs,  just  budded  with  good 
varieties.  I  also  know,  if  I  contracted  for  these,  I  was  quite  sure  to  get  those 
not  budded  at  all,  or,  if  so,  of  worthless  sorts.  I  therefore  proposed  to  take  in 
payment,  Summer  Bell,  Summer  Bon  Chretien,  and  Bergamot  Suisse,  as  being 
of  old  and  tried  sorts.  My  nurseryman  was  at  first  a  little  non  plussed ;  said 
they  were  getting  very  scaroe ;  great  demand ;  large  orders ;  becoming  popular ; 
doubts  as  to  newer  varieties  succeeding  ;  dwarfs  an  experiment ;  might  not  suc- 
ceed ;  rather  believed  they  would ;  knew  a  party  that  had  a  few ;  held  at  a  high 
figure ;  lived  a  hundred  miles  up  the  country  ;  expensive  going  there ;  mail  but 
once  a  week ;  could  get  them  to  oblige  a  friend. 

The  result  was,  I  contracted  for  the  number  of  trees  wanted,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  they  were  dug  out  on  his  own  grounds,  from  the  recently 
budded  varieties,  and  have  this  year  enjoyed  Bcurrc  GifTard,  Duchesso  de  Berry 
d'Ete,  Stevens'  Genesee,  etc.,  to  the  gratification  of  myself  and  family,  feeling 
satisfied  that  if  I  had  contracted  for  these  varieties,  I  should  have  been  choked 
off  from  Pear  culture  entirely,  and  have  been  ready  now,  with  many  of  his  cus- 
tomers, to  declare  Dwarf  Pears  a  failure.  Had  your  correspondent  tried  my 
plan,  he  probably  would  have  got  Delaware  instead  of  spurious  Dianas,  and  had 
less  reason  to  "  weep  "  or  "  suffer  "  from  the  imposition.  There  is  this  difference 
between  us:  I  had  my  eye  teeth  cut  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  his  canines  are 
just  appearing.  But,  aside  from  all  badinage,  why  do  not  the  nurserymen  unite 
in  their  might  and  put  down  these  few  pretenders  who  throw  such  discredit  on 
their  profession  1  What  if  a  rascal  or  two  has  made  money  by  cheating  1  they 
have  prostituted  talents,  which,  honestly  applied,  would  have  quadrupled  their 
worldly  goods,,  and  laid  up  treasure  in  heaven  at  the  same  time.  What 
their  chance  for  the  future  is^  I  will  not  presume  to  say.  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy.     I  know  more  than  one  nurseryman  who  has  tried  it  successfully;  not 
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he,  however,  who  declines  to  make  restitutioii  for  a  fraud,  or  he  who  refuses  to 
pay  his  honest  debts  under  the  pica  that  he  '^can  not  daim  any  thing  as  his  own,** 
because  it  has  been  previously  legally  !  transferred  to  his  wife  or  son. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  there  is  another  grievous  evil  which  your  patrons  are  suffer^ 
ing  from  yearly,  that  you  alone  can  correct  by  holding  the  parties  up  to  soom 
and  ridicule.  The  amount  involved  is  so  small  that  each  prefers  to  '^bear  the 
ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ;*•  that  is,  to  put  up  with 
a  small  fraud  rather  than  to  go  to  law  for  redress.  I  allude  to  the  frauds  in 
seeds.  The  nuisance  has,  however,  become  so  extensive,  that  *^\t  is  time  to 
speak."  Every  country  store,  and  every  dry  goods,  grocery,  and  drug  store  in 
all  our  country  towns  are  loaded  down  with  garden  and  other  seeds,  which  often 
remain  over  from  year  to  year,  and  have  no  vitality.  These  are  put  up  by 
unknown  persons,  living  in  obscure  places,  so  that  they  can  not  be  hunted  up  or 
exposed.  This  might  be  corrected,  if  in  each  country  town  some  one  person  of 
character  would  undertake  the  seed  business,  and  assume  the  responsibility  to 
sell  none  but  good  seed,  purchasing  their  stock  from  well-established  houses  in  the 
larger  cities,  or  from  men  of  character  who  grow  them. 

The  frauds  in  seeds  affect  a  class  of  people  who  are  less  able  to  bear  the  dis- 
appointment, than  those  who  own  large  tracts  of  land  on  which  to  plant  orduurds 
and  vineyards ;  they  are  the  laborers,  market  gardeners,  mechanics,  and  men  of 
small  income,  who  cultivate  patches,  and  who  wish  their  families  to  enjoy  vege- 
tables, flowers,  and  small  fruits,  and  to  whom  it  is  a  serious  loss  to  buy  old  beans 
or  onion  seed,  which  they  And,  when  too  late,  will  not  vegetate ;  or  who,  if  he 
can  spare  fifty  cents  for  a  dozen  Japan  Pink  seed,  is  terribly  disgusted  to  find 
that  what  he  bought  for  Dianthus  Chinensis  Heddewigii  Flora  Plena  Hybridus 
Imperialis,  proves  to  be  but  a  common  Pink. 

They  also  affect  a  class  that  can  not  well  gird  on  the  sword  to  combat  the 
common  enemy,  and  who,  unfortunately,  do  not  oflen  enough  know  their  own 
power  to  wield  the  pen  in  self-defence.  I  mean  the  ladies ;  and  these,  you  and 
I,  Mr.  Editor,  are  bound  to  protect.  One  who  assumes  to  oversee  my  doings,  has 
in  her  border  purple  and  white  Candytuft ;  seeing  ^  scarlet  ^  advertised,  remits 
the  requisite  number  of  postage  stamps,  and  receives  white  and  purple  mixed. 
She  can  not  be  made  to  comprehend  how  these  colors  can  be  combined  to  make 
scarlet,  red  being  an  original  color.  From  another  she  orders  ^'  Petunias,  mixed,** 
for  bedding,  which  all  come  up  of  one  color.  Again,  six  Dahlias,  described  in 
catalogue  as  "very  beautiful,  making  a  fine  assortment  for  a  small  border," 
prove  to  be  all  a  dingy  brown,  and  so  near  alike  that  an  expert  can  see  little  or 
no  difference,  and  no  one  can  discover  any  beauty.  But  the  crowning  annoyance 
was  the  reception  of  a  dozen  nicely  folded  papers,  labelled  "  German  Astere,"  in 
which  not  a  single  seed  could  be  found.  A  dollar's  worth  of  patience  was 
expended  before  it  was  stated  to  be  "  a  mistake."  If  a  lady  makes  "  a  mistake," 
she  has  to  pay  dearly  for  it ;  why  should  not  a  seedsman  ? 
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I  say  nothmg  about  the  Mummy  Corn,  Australian  Coffee,  Japanese  Wheat, 
and  Indian  Hemp,  for  these  frauds  are  mostly  exposed  in  the  agricultural  journals, 
and  he  who  will  not  read  them  deserves  to  lose  ten  times  the  subscription  every 
year.  But  the  seedsman  who  knowingly  sells  bad  seeds,  barters  his  conscience 
to  the  devil  for  a  very  smdl  sum,  even  if  the  price  of  his  five  or  ten  cent  papers 
is  all  profit.  Can  not  your  self  protecting  association  include  this  class  of  dealers 
also  1  Can  they  not  be  brought  up  with  a  round  turn,  and  made  to  be  honest 
from  fear  of  exposure  if  not  so  ?  Let  seedsmen  be  notified,  that  when  they  put 
up  and  vend  worthless  seeds,  they  are  to  be  held  bound  for  the  loss,  and  for  all 
the  labor  and  disappointment  caused  thereby ;  that  for  five  or  ten  cents  received 
for  trash,  they  will  be  expected  to  pay  as  many  dollars,  and  they  will  soon  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  "  a  hundredfold." 

[We  feel  deeply  mortified  in  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  complaints  like  the  above.  We  had  indulged  the  hope  at  one  time 
that  the  distribution  of  worthless  seed  would  be  so  entirely  monopolized  by  the 
Patent  Office  as  to  leave  none  in  the  market  for  small  venders.  It  was  natural 
to  suppose,  since  the  government,  at  great  expense,  sent  to  Europe  to  buy  this 
class  of  seed,  that  the  home  market  had  been  first  exhausted ;  but  this  seems  not 
to  have  been  the  case,  and  the  government,  with  all  its  resources,  has  been  out 
witted.  ^Beans''  (and  he  knows)  tells  us  what  a  thriving  business  is  done  in  his 
town,  and  we  know  that  it  is  more  or  less  common  in  a  great  many  others.  It 
was  only  a  few  days  since  that  we  saw  an  acre  of  ground  that  bad  been  nicely 
prepared  and  sown  with  turnip  seed ;  but  there  were  not  two  hundred  plants  on 
the  whole  acre.  An  examination  showed  that  the  seed  had  been  worthless. 
Similar  cases  are  brought  to  our  notice  almost  daily,  till  we  are  at  last  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  evil  is  wide-spread  indeed.  No  respectable  seedsman,  of  course, 
would  knowingly  sell  an  impure  or  worthless  article ;  but  the  misfortune  is, 
that  his  name  is  fireely  used  by  country  dealers,  and  he  suffers  in  consequence. 
It  is  a  common'  practice  with  them  to  buy  a  little  fresh  seed  in  the  spring,  and 
mix  it  with  that  which  has  been  left  over  from  last  year's  sales ;  and  in  this  way 
some  kinds  are  eked  out  for  several  years.  Some  parties  must  know  that  they 
are  thus  practicing  a  grave  fraud ;  others,  we  believe,  are  ignorant  of  the  wrong 
they  do  ;  but  the  evil  is  none  the  less,  and  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  arrest 
it.  Hiis  may  be  done  in  several  ways,  sneh  as  sending  to  our  lai^e  dties  to 
seedsmen  of  known  respectability,  buying  of  duly  authorized  agents,  exposing 
and  denouncing  all  cheats,  etc.  If  is  hard,  however,  for  a  poor  man,  who  only 
wants  a  few  seeds  of  a  kind,  to  be  compelled  to  send  fifly  or  a  hundred  miles 
for  them,  at  the  expense  of  postage  or  freight.  It  is  better  to  do  this,  however, 
than  to  lose  the  fruits  of  a  year's  labor.  We  should  buy  no  seeds  at  a  country 
f.  ^  store,  unless  the  proprietor  could  show  undoubted  vouchers  for  their  freshness 
and  purity ;  and  we  should  insist  upon  fUll  restitution  for  all  errors.     In  buying 
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a  piece  of  cloth,  we  can  generally  trust  to  a  personal  examination ;  bat  in  bnjing 
seeds,  we  have  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  vender^s  honesty.      We  agree  with    i 
"  Beans ;"  "  honesty  t»  the  best  policy."     Having  said  this  much  on  one  side,  we  I ; 
must  add,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  persons  who  do  not  know — ^beana,  we  came  I ' 
near  writing  ;  but  we  mean,  who  do  not  know  how  to  plant  seed  so  as  to  insure 
its  vegetation  even  when  it  is  good ;  all  seeds,  with  them,  are  planted  alike.     We  | 
should  probably  help  both  parties  out  of  some  of  their  troubles  by  adding  some  ' 
remarks  on  seed  planting,  and  will  do  so  at  another  time.     If  every  roan  and 
woman  only  "  knew  beans,"  things  would  work  along  much  more  smoothly. — Ed.]   |  ' 
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A  SHORT  RAMBLE. 

BY  W.,  WASHIKOTOH  HXiaRT8« 

Once,  a  long  time  ago,  I  heard  a  very  pretty  song ;  I  believe  it  was  called 
"  Molly  Bawn."     I  recollect  two  lines  at  the  end  of  a  verse  ran  thus : 

"And  the  stars  above  are  brightly  shiniog, 
Because  they  have  notbiDg  else  to  do." 

Now  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  star,  although  I  feel  aasored  there  are  avioh 
things  as  biped  stars.  1  fVequently  see  them  mentioned  in  theatricsal  notices  and 
criticisms.  Well,  like  the  stars  first  mentioned,  "  because  Pd  nothing  elso  to  do" 
— of  importance,  mind  you ;  for  who  ever  yet  heard  of  a  gardener,  if  he  had  a 
garden  to  attend  to,  who  had  nothing  to  dol  However,  feeling  at  liberty,  1 
thought  I  would  indulge  myself  in  taking  a  stroll  to  see  my  neighbors  at  Rivar- 
dale.  1  have  lived  within  six  miles  of  them  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  never  Tint- 
ed them  before.  I  went  up  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad ;  and  if  you,  Mr.  Ed* 
itor,  ever  land  at  that  dep6t,  viz.,  Riverdale  station,  just  bta&i  for  a  few  minatos 
on  the  railroad  bridge,  and  if  you  do  not  confess  that  it  is  the  moat  charming  riv^ 
view  you  ever  saw  on  the  Hudson — at  the  same  elevation  above  high  water 
mark — between  the  ocean  and  West  Point,  well,  then,  you  and  I  disagree,  or, 
in  other  words,  landscape  beauty  has  no  seat  in  your  affections,  which  ia  a  pretty 
hard  thing  to  say,  and  still  harder  to  believe. 

Riverdale  is  a  clear,  substantial,  and  respectable-looking  place.  Hie  property 
on  which  it  is  located  was  purchased  after  the  railroad  was  finished,  by  one  of  the 
Messrs,  Baboock ;  there  are  two  brothers  reside  here.  He  resold  to  other  parties, 
upon  certain  conditions,  and  under  certain  restrictions,  viz.:  such  as  would  preYeot 
them  from  putting  up  shanties,  tenement  houses,  grog  shops,  etc.  The  resolt  la,  | 
that  not  any  of  these  nuisances  greet  the  eye,  and  the  absence  of  them  is  agreaa* 
bly  realized  as  soon  as  you  cross  the  railroad  bridge,  and  find  yourself  amid  sub- 
stantial stone  houses,  with  ample  lawns,  flower  gardens,  orchards,  etc    Ibe  on- 
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pretentious  air  of  respectability  and  rural  quietude  irhich  the  place  assumes  is 
really  charming.  The  first  house  after  crossing  the  bridge  belongs  to  Mr.  Stone, 
and  is  surrounded  by,  and  liberally  planted  with,  shrubbery,  evergreens,  hardy 
flowering  plants,  etc.,  and  appears  to  be  kept  in  very  good  condition.  Further 
up,  and  more  to  the  south,  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Colgate.  This  place  is  well 
located ;  the  grounds  very  judiciously  and  tastefully  planted  and  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Baumann,  two  years  ago.  The  gardener  not  being  around,  I  d!d  not  ask  any 
questions,  but  passed  on  up  to  Mr.  Franklin's,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Babcock^s.  I 
found  Mr.  Franklin  in  the  garden ;  an  unostentatious  and  sensible  gentleman, 
with  a  hoe  in  his  hand.  What  he  was  going  to  do  with  it,  this  deponent  knoweth 
not.  I  suppose  he  took  it  with  him  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  slaughtering 
weeds,  but  where  he  would  find  them,  I  do  not  know,  for  assuredly  I  did  not  see 
any. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was  Kubus  laciniatus,  at  home.  I 
say  ai  homey  because  I  have  known  it  for  some  time,  but  have  never  before  seen 
it  planted  in  the  proper  place.  Along  the  upper  part  of  the  vegetable  garden 
Mr.  F.  has  built  a  stone  wall  about  eight  feet  high,  and  I  think  about  200  feet 
long.  Posts  are  placed  close  to  the  wall,  and  wires  are  stretched  along  them ; 
and  about  half  the  length  of  this  wall  is  completely  covered  with  this  cut-haved 
blackberry^  and  full  of  fruit  from  bottom  nearly  to  top ;  and  luscious  fruit  too, 
when  perfectly  ripe.  Mr.  F,  intends  covering  the  whole  of  the  wall  with  it. 
This  plant  oUght  to  be  more  extensirely  cultivated  than  it  is  at  present.  Land- 
scape gardeners  will  find  it  a  very  useful  and  appropriate  plant  for  various  pur- 
poses. 

The  asparagus  bug,  beetle,  fly,  slug,  caterpillar,  or  whatever  name  you  please 
to  call  the  varmint^  has  just  made  his  appearance  here,  just  commenced  nibbling 
the  points  of  the  shoots ;  and  I  may  as  well  say  here,  that  the  first  time  I  became 
acquainted  with  this  imp  of  darkness  was  in  my  own  garden,  three  years  ago  this 
summer ;  and  I  have  manfully  fought  him  ever  since,  till  about  three  weeks  ago, 
when  I  cried  enough,  and  "  threw  up  the  sponge !"  Their  Jacksonian  style  of 
fighting ahd  bringing  up  their  reserves  was  too  much  fbr  me;  so  I  dug  all  the  roots 
up,  and  flung  them  in  despair  on  the  rubbish  heap. 

Mr.  Franklin  asked  me  "if  I  knew  how  deep  Asparagus  roots  went  down." 
I  answered,  "  They  go  down  two  feet,  I  know ;  I  don't  know  how  much  further." 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  had  occasion  to  dig  down  tliere  six  feet  deep,  and  at  that 
depth  I  found  the  Asparagus  root,  thick  and  strong." 

Pardon,  Mr.  Editor,  a  slight  digression,  while  I  mention  an  incident  which  this 
circamstanoe  has  brought  to  mind.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  over  to  Fox  Meadow 
to  see  fKend  Ellts.  I  was  accompanied  by  a  grave  and  portly  friend,  who  re- 
sponds to  the  name  of  Captain.  You  know,  Mr.  Editor,  if  your  readers  do  not, 
that  the  fine  vegetable  garden  at  Fox  Meadow  was,  but  a  few  years  ago,  a  veritable 
swamp.    Well,  we  were  walking  around,  lavishing  our  panegyrics  on  the  various 
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crops,  till  wo  came  to  a  fine  square  of  Lima  beans ;  and  I  scarcely  knew  wliich 
looked  the  darkest,  the  ibliage  of  the  Limas,  or  the  soil  in  which  they  grew. 
The  Captain  turned  to  Mr.  E.,  and  says  he,  "  Do  you  ever  manure  this  soilf 
"  No,  sir,"  was  the  answer.  "  Only  a  little  lime  occasionally.*'  "  How  deep  doea 
this  soil  go  down  ?"  was  the  next  question.  "  Bight  ihrovgh  P^  says  Ellis.  The 
Captain  turned  around  and  looked  the  picture  of  bewilderment  at  him !  lliat 
look  (I  suppose  to  Mr.  £.)  was  pregnant  with  doubts  and  interrogations,  for  he 
proceeded  to  modify  or  qualify  his  seemingly  abrupt  answer  as  follows : 

**  When  I  (irst  came  here  it  took  me  about  a  week  to  reconnoitre  and  cogitate 
about  what  to  do.  At  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  locate  the  v^etable  gardai 
here.  About  the  time,  a  few  feet  from  where  we  stand,  the  fitrmer  came  aloog, 
and  says  he,  *  Going  to  make  a  garden  heref  *  Yes,'  say  I.  '  You  are,  chf 
says  he.  Well,  off  he  goes  and  fetches  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  and  with  one  hand 
shoves  it  down  pretty  near  out  of  sight  What  little  was  left  abore  the  sor&oe., 
he  slapped  his  foot  oo,  and  put  it  right  out  of  sight;  and  then,  with  the  palms  of 
his  hands  on  his  hips,  he  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye  and  said,  ^YouHl  make  a 
garden  here^  will  you  P^^  Well,  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  the  spot  where  the  Lima 
beans  now  grow  so  rank,  and  the  soil  goes  Eight  thnmgh^ 

Reasoning  from  the  facts  stated  above,  I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
soil  in  wludi  Mr.  Franlclin's  Asparagus  grows,  goes  '^  right  through^''  also. 

Mr.  F.  has  a  little  orchard  of  the  choicest  pears,  all  standards,  and  he  spares 
no  pains  or  expense  in  keeping  them  in  good  health  and  oonditioo ;  and  judgii^ 
from  the  quality  and  quantity  of  fruit  I  saw  on  them,  I  infer  they  well  repay  him 
for  the  care  he  gives  them.  Whale  oil  soap  suds  he  uses  at  least  once  a  year, 
with  scrubbing  brush,  on  trunk  and  branches,  with  unsparing  hand.  When  Mr. 
F.  purchased  the  place,  he  discovered  an  excellcmt  spring  of  water ;  over  this  be 
has  built  a  pretty  rustic  house;  the  water  runs  from  this  into  a  good  sized  pond,  or 
small  lal(e ;  around  this,  well  screened  with  shrubbery,  grape  vines,  &e.,  is  a  cosy, 
romantic  wallc.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  pond  is  a  ram^  which  forces  the  water 
into  a  large  tank  in  a  tower  on  the  top  of  the  house.  Last  fall,  a  house,  or  cover- 
ing, was  built  over  the  place  where  the  ram  works ;  it  was  arched  over  with 
bricic ;  and  to  keep  the  frost  from  injuring  it,  6  or  8  inches  thickness  of  coal  aahes 
was  spread  over  the  brickwork.  This  spring  Mr.  F.  observed  a  bit  of  the  com- 
mon Periwinkle  coming  up  in  the  ashes ;  so  he  thought  he  would  plant  a  little  more 
of  it  to  try  if  it  would  grow  in  such  stuff.  Well,  the  few  bits  he  put  in  have  now 
grown  in  a  dense  mass  all  over  it — about  15  feet  square-— and  looks  beautiful. 

Mr.  F.  has  grafted  several  wild  and  Isabella  grape  vines  (undetfpround)  with 
Delaware,  and  other  new  kinds,  and  they  are  making  a  fine,  compact  growth. 
Being  strictly  utilitarian  in  his  views  and  {Nractioe,  he,  Mr;  F.,.faaa  allowed  Mrs. 
Franklin  but  a  small  space  of  ground  for  her  flower  garden ;  it  is  also  on  a  rod'i 
{ *  but  having  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  using  such  plants  as  stand  the  drought 
pretty  well,  a  tolerable  show  is  kept  up  all  summer. 
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From  here  T  crossed  over  to  the  Klngsbridge  and  Yonlcers  road.  On  my  way 
I  passed  a  hou^e  of  Mr.  Babcock^s,  where  the  late  Dr.  Moflfat  resided  in  the  sum- 
mer. In  the  vegetable  garden  here,  I  saw  the  finest  crop  of  onions  and  watermelons 
that  I  hare  seen  for  some  years.  I  think  this  is  about  as  solitary  and  seduded  a 
spot  as  can  be  found  within  twenty  miles  of  New  York. 

There  is  a  kind  of  bridle  path  goes  through  the  woods  from  here  to  the  Yonkers 
road,  and  to  a  lover  of  native  plants,  a  ramble  through  these  woods  is  a  treat. 
In  the  swampy  places,  the  handsome  shrub,  Cephalaothus  occidentalis ;  the  deli* 
ciously  fragrant  .Clethra  alnifolia ;  the  dazzling  Lobelia  cardinalls,  with  its  spikes 
of  crimson  scarlet  flowers  a  foot  long ;  the  chaste  and  delicate  Spiranthes  torilis,  or 
ladieM*  trenei  ;  the  tiny  parasitical  twiner,  Cuscuta  Americana,  with  Its  auriferous 
stems,  enclasping  the  Lactuoas,  Eupatoriums,  etc. ;  also  several  species  of  hand- 
some Ferns.  Emerging  from  these  woods,  near  the  road,  is  Mr.  Odeli's  place.  I 
did  not  go  in,  but  was  somewhat  astonished  at  the  very  rapid  growth  the  Nor- 
way s,  White  and  Austrian  Pines,  and  Scotch  Firs  hove  madid  here  the  past  two  years. 
It  sometimes  surprises  me  to  see  the  growth  these  oonif^ras  make  in  some  loca- 
tions to  what  they  do  in  others,  without  any  apparent  difference,  or  extra  prepara- 
tion of  soil,  and  the  like. 

On  the  right,  jts  you  proceed  on  the  road  to  Yonkets,  is  a  large  new  brick 
house.  This  is  Mr.  Bruce's.  It  is  a  new  place,  and  from  the  road,  at  present, 
looks  any  thing  but  hiviting.  An  approach— or  rather  a  road,  I  will  say ;  an  ap- 
proach is  too  dignified  a  term  for  it — was  made  by  some  one,  some  time  ago, 
and  what  is  called  in  trigonometry  an  **  obtuse  angle"  comes  nearer  to  the  shape 
and  line  of  it,  than  any  thing  I  know ;  this  road,  however,  is  condemned,  and  an- 
other, and  &r  better  one  is  commenced ;  but  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  heavy 
blasting  to  be  done,  the  work  is  at  present  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the 
family  residing  there  this  summer ;  but  as  soon  as  they  leave  this  fall,  the  work 
will  be  commenced  again,  and  finished  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  gardener  here,  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Crowley,  who  is  also  a  pro- 
fessional gardener ;  but  being  out  of  a  situation  at  present,  he  prefers,  I  presume, 
^^  playing  second  fiddle"  here  to  taking  charge  of  a  small,  one-handed  place,  where 
he  would  have  no  scope  for  his  abilities. 

The  house  is  built  on  a  rocky  ridge  running  north  and  south,  and  the  land  slopes 
abruptly  to  the  road  on  one  side,  and  still  more  abruptly  on  the  other,  or  east  side 
of  the  house.  On  this  side  is  a  deep  and  sudden  declivity,  running  through  a 
narrow,  but  thick  belt  of  woods  down  to  the  kitchen  garden,  which  is  partly  made, 
and  cropped,  and  partly  in  process  of  formation. 

Down  on  this  flat  is  a  range  of  glass,  lean-to^  about  100  feet  long,  or  more, 
divided  in  the  centre  with  a  glass  partition.  The  first  house  was  filled  full  with 
Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  Galadiams,  Begonias,  etc.,  all  in  perfect  health 
^  ^  and  bloom.  The  other  division  is  planted  with  grape  vines.  This  is  the  second 
\    year ;  they  are  also  the  perfection  of  vigor  and  health.    They  were  cut  back  last 
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fall  to  within  about  5  feet  of  the  groand,  and  from  that  wood  they  have,  I  suppose, 
from  three  to  nine  bunches  of  well-ripened  fruit.  This  may  to  some  of  the 
faculty  seem  an  overtax  on  young  vineSi  but  it  does  not  seem  so  to  me ;  for  the  ' 
young  canes  of  this  summer  are  right  at  the  top  of  the  long  raflers,  thick,  firm, 
and  short  jointed,  and  the  foliage  Urge  and  healthy,  without  the  least  symptom  of 
spider,  thrip,  or  mildew. 

On  the  hill,  near  the  house,  Mr.  Doyle  and  his  assistant  have  made  a  rery 
pretty  and  effective  flower  garden.    The  ground  it  occupies  is  about  half  an  acre; 
the  shape,  or  outline,  nearly  a  parallelogram^  I  do  not  think  the  plan  is  wriginal^  \ 
as  I  think  I  have  seen  it  in  Downing,  Kemp,  or  some  other  work  on  landscape  , 
gardening ;  any  how,  it  is  a  very  good  and  appropriate  plan  for  the  place,  and  j 
well  executed,  and,  for  this  dimate,  remarkably  well  planted. 

It  is  what  we  inay  call  a  geometrical  pattern,  on  a  kind  of  sunken  panel,  about  ; 
six  feet  below  the  terrace  that  surrounds  the  house.    The  beds  are  cut  in  the  grass, 
and  in  number,  I  think,  from  twenty  to  thirty.  I 

The  centre  bed  is  a  large  circle,  filled  with  Salvia  splendens,  with  a  few  early   | 
flowering  plants  to  give  it  color  till  the  Salvias  come  in  bloom.     Around  this,  j 
are  four  segments  of  circles,  filled   to  match,  two  with  Viuca  rosea,  and  two 
with  its  sister,  V.  alba ;  not  half  a  dozen  plants,  but  from  fifly  to  seveoty^ve 
in  each  bed. 

Then  the  other  figures  are  filled,  some  with  Lantanas,  some  with  Petunias^  j 
others  with  Verbenas,  Phlox  Drummondii,  and  about  four  small  circular  beds  I 
are  filled  with  Plumbago  Larpente.  At  the  extreme  lower  end,  where  two 
walks  diverge,  is  a  fine  large  sweeping  pear-shaped  bed,  filled  with  the  dioioest 
Dahlias.  I  noticed  one  beautiful  white  one,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  before ;  it  was  labelled  **  Agnes.^*  If  you  do  not  possess  it,  do  not  forget 
it,  Mr.  Editor.  Perle  de  Beaune  is  a  good  lilac,  also  new  to  me.  This  flower 
garden,  Mr.  D.  informed  me,  is  not  finished  yet.  Some  Irish  Junipers,  vases^ 
etc.,  it  is  contemplated  to  introduce;  also  a  Pagoda  or  summer  house  at  the 
extreme  south  end,  on  a  slight  elevated  rock,  to  make  a  finish  or  back  ground. 
Finish  reminds  me  that  it  is  about  time  for  me  to  finish.  If  I  am  not  tired, 
I  feel  pretty  certain,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  and  your  readers  must  be  tired  of 
reading  this  very  elongated  and  prolix  sketch  of  my  short  ramblb. 

[Not  in  the  least  tired.  We  have  followed  you  all  through  with  much  interest. 
We  saw  the  Fox  Meadow  garden  when  it  was  still  partly  in  the  condition  de- 
scribed, and  have  heretofore  taken  occasion  to  compliment  Mr.  Ellis  for  the 
skillful  manner  in  which  he  has  drained  it.  We  saw  Mr.  Bruce's  place  two  years 
ago,  and  think  there  must  be  sonoe  mistake  about  the  age  of  the  vines.  If  our 
memory  does  not  deceive  us,  some  of  the  vines  w^ere  half  way  up  the  rafters 
then.  We  passed  the  place  again  this  summer.  It  is  susceptible  of  being,  made 
a  very  fine  one.    The  *'  road'*  is  poor  enough,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 
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Doyle  has  altered  it.    We  hope  the  spirit  for  rambling  will  soon  take  strong  hold 
of  yoM  again. — Ed.] 


INTERIOR  VIEWS,  NO.  5.— EXOTIC  GRAPERIES. 

BT   FOX   MKADOW. 

Wb  recollect  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Editor,  when  our  "  whole"  soul  was  in  rap- 
port with  that  most  bewitching  goddess,  "  Flora,"  how  all  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  were  assiduously  directed  to  the  ''  tinting  up"  of  color,  and  the 
"  drawing  out"  into  symmetrical  proportions,  those  little  tender  delicacies  over 
which  that  goddess  sways  her  regal  sceptre ;  and  how  the  smile  from  her  beautiful 
features  made  the  heart  leap  with  joy,  when  we  knew  tfiat  smile  was  an  acquies- 
cence of  the  perfection,  consummated  through  the  care  of  a  fostering  hand. 

There  is  not  a  son  of  Adam  who  has  ever  walked  those  beautiful  paths  in 
*^  Eden,"  but  has  felt  the  warm  blood  rush  through  his  veins.  Life  was  there ! 
Spirit  and  energy  were  there !  Love  of  God  in  nature  was  there !  Intrinsic, 
inherent  love  of  horticulture  was  there !     But  the  **  will-it-pays"  were  not  there! 

We  see  the  devotee  to  Flora  in  his  laboratory.  Some  new  beauty  has  to  be 
developed.  We  see  also  a  number  of  ingredients  standing  separately,  and  ready 
for  his  use.  Now  watch  him,  and  see  how  he  compounds  his  materials.  He  has 
got  an  Erica  in  his  hand,  a  Masonii  major ;  the  peat  is  taken,  to  which  he  adds 
his  silvery  sand ;  and  how  carefully  he  incorporates  these  materials  together ;  and 
after  the  proportions  are  carefully  mixed,  we  see  him  take  hold  of  a  handful  of 
this  material,  and  look  at  it,  and  then  squeeze  it;  and  now  he  shakes  his  head,  for 
the  mechanical  condition  of  this  material  is  of  that  nature,  that  when  pressure  is 
applied,  it  remains  compressed  and  hardened.  This  will  not  do,  for  water  will 
not  pass  freely  through  it,  and  the  consequence  of  this  soil  becoming  unaerated, 
^ould  soon  destroy  the  life  it  was  intended  to  support.  The  small  and  tender 
threads — absorbing  fibres,  though  dependent  on  moisture  as  the  means  to  continue 
life,  an  excessive  gorging  with  this  very  element  will  destroy  the  whole  structure, 
and  life  bid  us  farewell.  Watch  the  remedy!  What  is  it?  Mors  sand! 
Readers,  there  is  not  a  plant  cultivated  in  a  pot  by  an  educate^l  plants-man  but 
what  sand,  and  the  quality  of  sand  to  be  used,  stands  of  the  first  importance. 
There  is  not  a  hard  or  sofl-wooded  plant  grown  in  a  pot,  we  repeat,  on  which  the 
very  essence  of  human  skill  is  to  be  applied,  but  what  sand  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal compounds !  We  beg  the  reader^s  pardon  ;  we  have  made  a  gross  mistake ! 
There  is  a  plant  cultivated  in  a  pot,  in  which  compound  of  soil  we  have  never  yet 
seen  an  atom  of  sand  ingrediated  I  Thousands  are  grown  annually  in  pots,  and 
not  one  jot  of  sand  put  in  the  soil !  How  could  we  have  made  such  a  gross  mis- 
4  statement  as  the  above  ?  What  species  of  plant  is  this  which  does  not  require 
I    sand  in  its  compound  ]     We  will  tell  you.     It  is  a  plant  whose  roots  are  not 
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posseased  of  abaorbing  spongioles,  into  which  is  drawn  aqneoiu  matter,  but  roots 
possessed  with  mouths,  into  which  are  set  ^  cutters,  tearers,  and  grinders,''  in  ord^- 
that  the  solid  matter  placed  for  its  support  can  be  properly  masticated !  This 
species  of  vegetable  phenomenon  has  a  stomach  also,  into  which  passes,  rottoi 
dung,  ground  or  broken  bone,  lime,  super-phosphates,  guano,  ojster-sfaells,  beef 
bones,  and  dead  horses.  After  these  materials  have  gone  through  the  neeeasarj 
transformations  in  this  plant  stomach,  the  chemical  elements  educted  nmj,  or  may 
not,  have  something  to  do  with  the  constituent  elements  of  this  wonderful  plant's 
organism.  We  will  now  tell  you  the  name  of  this  most  wonderful  of  all  plants : 
it  is  *•  Vitis  vint/eraj" 

However  careful  the  cultivator  may  be  in  compounding  his  materials,  with  a 
proper  understanding  for  the  necessity  of  sand  to  induce  fibrous  roots,  and  of  its 
property  for  regulating  the  soil's  mechanical  condition,  the  moment  he  comes  to 
the  grape  vine,  all  his  previous  reasoning  seems  to  be  at  once  ignored,  and  be 
treats  the  vine  as  he  would  treat  no  other  plants  in  pot  cultivation ;  for  into  tbe 
pot  is  golfed  rotten  dung,  with  a  host  of  other  things,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
become  a  solid,  greasy  mass  of  constantly  decompomng  matter.  Now  if  it  is  c^ 
importance  to  have  sand,  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  it,  incorporated  in  our  sculs 
for  a  high  state  of  pot  culture,  the  use  of  which  being  to  indooe  fibrous  roots, 
and  to  keep  the  compost  open  and  porous;  why  is  it  not  of  the  same  importaoce 
in  the  pot  culture  of  the  vine?  And  if  in  the  pot  culture  of  the  vine,  why  not  in 
the  open  border  ?  If  a  pot  containing  a  few  quarts  of  soil  requires  its  proper 
proportion  of  sand  to  keep  this  small  amount  of  compost  sweet,  open,  and  porvm, 
for  a  few  months'  time,  is  it  not  of  vastly  more  importance  in  large  masses  o/ 
earth,  where  its  very  weight  naturally  compresses  it  in  a  short  time  to  almost  a 
«olid  mass  1  "We  think  this  much  is  self-evident.  How  can  we  reconcile  the  &et 
rto  our  minds  rationally,  that  a  border  composed  of  constantly  decomposing,  rotting 
f messes  of  garbage^  can  be  the  means  of  producing  healthy  roots?  With  all  Uiis 
transformation  taking  place  in  the  soil  through  the  rotting  of  the  materials  plaoed 
in  it,  we  get  a  transformation  of  the  roots,  and  this  transformation  is,  passing 
from  life  to  death !  There  are  none  of  the  higher  orders  of  creation  in  either  the 
ammai  or  v^table  world  which  feed  on  rotting  matter!  Such  feeding  belongs  to 
tbe>a^j^e  and  stench  worms,  which  are  down,  down,  down !  beneath  the  light  of 
«  our  bright  and  beautiful  noon-day  sun !  Admitting  that  the  edu€t  of  such  matter 
in  question,  forms  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of  which  the  vine  and  its  fruit  are 
composed,  there  is  no  reason  why  decompontion  should  surround  living  roots ! 
and  the  latter  be  compelled  to  wait  for  the  necessary  element  of  food  being 
formed  by  decomposition  and  through  transformation  ?  It  is  true,  that  the  com- 
men  soLl^>siich  borders  being  absorbent,  holds  such  gases  thrown  off  by  the  act 
of  decomposition  as  may  in  time  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  vine ;  but  the  means 
i  *  instituted  to  gain  this  end  is  of  a  more  ruinous  nature  to  the  vine,  and  its  roots, 
ten  thousaitd  times  over,  than  if  the  soil  was  entirely  destitute  of  any  stimulating 
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food  whateyer.  The  reader  should  understand  that  there  is  a  vast  difTerenoe  be- 
tween heaping  masses  of  such  decomposing  materials  as  are  commonly  recom- 
mended  for  use  in  vine  borders,  and  the  applications  of  the  same,  or  similar 
manures,  in  lighter  doses  to  the  soils  of  the  open  ground:  for  in  the  latter  case  the 
soil  is  regularly  worked,  and  the  direct  action  of  the  air  is  upon  it,  and  through 
it.  But  a  vine  border,  which  perhaps  is  four  feet  deep,  and  filled  up  with  a  nuiss 
of  decomposing  materials,  becomes,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  a  solid  mass  of 
greasy,  sour  matter,  in  which  the  living  roots  of  any  robust  plant  would  soon  die. 
We  have  previously  explained  the  reason  why  vines  planted  in  such  material 
escape  death,  and  this  is,  if  strong,  healthy  vines  are  planted  at  the  commence- 
ment, the  roots  run  along  in  straight  lines,  as  directed  when  planted,  and  being 
under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  they  travel  fast,  and  consequently  are  very 
soon  into  ground  on  the  outside  of  the  border.  In  such  cases  as  this,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  them,  the  roots  escape  the  evil  consequences  of  such  decomposing 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  where  poor  rootless  plants  have  been  used,  the  roots 
of  such  will  be  found  in  a  dying  condition  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  border,  and 
under  the  costly  mass  of  greasy  acids  which  has  been  compounded  by  the  direc- 
tion of  kind  ignorance. 

In  our  last  article  we  promised  to  proportion  the  materials  of  which  we  form 
vine  borders.     In  the  first  place,  the  reader  need  not  trouble  himself  in  looking 
for  his  memorandum  book,  to  take  down  the  names  of  the  several  compounds 
j    which  we  make  use  of;  but  the  quantity  of  each  used  it  will  be,  perhaps,  worth 
I    while  to  make  a  note  of.     Another  thing  is,  what  we  are  about  to  divulge,  is  a 
I    very  great  and  highly  important  sbcrbt,  and  therefore  the  reader,  if  he  makes  his 
I    vine  border  of  our  '^  highly  concentrated,"  and  '*  double  distilled,'*  he  must  take 
I    care  that  upon  no  conditions  whatever  does  he  mention  the  secret  of  our  materials 
j    to  his  neighbor.    We  are  almost  afraid,  howevpr,  to  tell,  because  of  the  vast  expense 
incurred  in  the  concentration  of  such  valuable  and  highly  important  elements  of 
1    food,  "  discovered  recently"  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  **  fruit  forma- 
tion" of  the  plant ;  we  are  very  much  afraid  the  "  will-it-pays"  will  have  very 
serious  scruples  about  using  of  it     But  if  these  individuals  can  be  really  assured, 
.    that  these  new  and  important  discoveries  have  led  to  the  combinations  of  such 
'    ingredients  in  the  vast  compound  of  border  making,  as  shall  add  very  materially 
to  the  size,  color,  flavor,  and  general  superiority  of  fruit  altogether,  they  may 
perhaps  be  induced  to  try  our  new  and  very  valuable  compost     We  will  vouch 
our  word  and  honor  for  the  whole  and  every  particle  of  it,  if  you  will  only  try  it 
Now  then,  reader,  you  shall  have  it :  Sand,  Loam,  and  Muck.    The  proportions  ] 
one-third  sandy  one-third  sandy  loam^  and  one-third  of  muck.     Now  we  hope  you 
will  not  be  frightened  at  the  expense  of  these  materials;  and  if  you  wish  to  see 
and  know  what  these  materials  look  like  combined  together  previous  to  using 
them,  just  get  the  proportions  together  on  a  table,  in  a  small  quantity,  and  mix 
them  wdl  together ;  and  if  you  are  any  judge  of  the  meohanioal  texture  and  con^^ 
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sistency  of  soils,  you  will  admit  tjiat  this  compound  will  never  become  a  body  of 
hximus^  created  by  the  aid  of  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  or  carbonaceoas  matter. 
In  the  first  place,  this  border  will  never  become  solid.     Air  and  water  pass  free- 
ly through  it.      It  never  becomes  saturated  with  water,  nor  entirely  destltate  of 
moisture.    It  causes  the  vine  to  form  a  host  of  small  fibrous  roots  in  the  place  of 
long  coarse  ones  resembling  ropes,  with  their  mouths  any  where  but  inside  the 
border.    The  roots  are  healthy  and  innumerable ;  fme  and  beautiful  in  their  tex- 
ture.   The  roots  formed  during  the  growing  season  do  not  die  during  Ac  winter* 
but  ripen  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  as  do  the  wood  of  the  vines  inside  the  house.    , 
The  wood  produced  by  vines  grown  in  this  compost  is  remarkably  short  jointed. 
and  round,  with  the  fruit  buds  well  developed.     The  fruit  itself  is  more  sugary, 
and  the  vines  scarcely  ever  seem  disposed  to  mildew.     The  stems  of  the  leaves    •  I 
are  remarkably  short  but  strong  and  thick,  and  the  foliage  generally  of  a  verj    '  ' 
dark  green,  with  marked  substance  of  texture.    The  fruit  is  solid,  and  entirely  de-    '  j 
void  of  that  aqueous  sweetness  so  oflen  found  in  grapes  grown  in  borders  of  a 
revei'se  order.     The  fruit  hangs  well  and  long  after  becoming  ripe.     The  parts  of   i , 
fructification  are  stronger,  and  better  developed,  causing  the  White  Muscat  or    1 1 
Alexandria  to  set  its  fruit  very  well  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat.     '^  Shank,"    '  I 
which  is  a  disease  that  oflen  takes  a  goodly  portion  of  a  crop,  we  have  never      I 
known  to  appear,  as  a  result  originating  from  diseased  roots.     This  disease,  how-    i 
ever,  can  be  inducted  into  the  systems  of  the  nM)st  healthy  of  vines  by  over  crop-    I 
ping,  and  consequently  "  shank"  from  this  cause  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
border  making. 

I  have  now  given  the  reader  the  materials  of  which  we  compose  our  vine  bor- 
ders. Some  who  wish  to  grow  grapes,  may  not  have  the  "  muck  "  spoken  of,  and 
in  such  case  substitute  '^  leaf  mould,"'  and  if  this  latter  can  not  be  had,  get  the 
wanting  proportion  in  the  form  of  moderately  fine  charcoal ;  and  if  no  other  ma- 
terial can  be  conveniently  got  but  the  sand  and  loam,  use  them  alone ;  but  do  not 
use  equal  proportions ;  put  three  parts  sand  and  one  of  loam.  There  must  be 
sand  enough  in  the  border  to  cause  the  food  and  air  to  pass  down  through  it  This 
mechanical  condition  of  the  border,  it  will  be  observed,  is  its  drainagty  and  this 
drainage  is  the  means  by  which  the  food  of  the  vine  is  carried  down  through  every 
particle  of  compost  to  the  absorbing  small  fibrous  roots. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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We  have  already  figured  this  new  grape  in  a  previous  number,  widi  a  desorip-  >^^ 
tion  of  it  by  a  Boston  friend.    We  have  lately  received  some  fine  clusters  of  No: 
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15  from  Mr.  Rogers,  taken  from  yoang  yines ;  two  of  them  are  much  larger 
than  the  illustration.  Mr.  Rogers  says  in  his  letter :  **  These  were  grown  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Wm.  Harrington,  of  this  city,  (Salem,)  who  resides  about  half  a 
mile  from  me.  His  vine  has  been  out  four  summers,  and  last  year  produoed  a 
large  crop,  he  having  permitted  it  to  bear  all  the  fruit  it  then  showed,  which 
many  thought  would  injure  the  vine  so  that  it  would  produce  no  fruit  another 
season  ;  but  this  year  it  came  out  fuller  than  ever,  but  was  not  permitted  to  bear 
but  one  bunch  to  each  shoot;  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  thinned  out, 
leaving  to  ripen  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bunches.  There  were  several  as 
large  and  heavier  than  the  largest  now  sent,  and  none  have  been  grown  by  gird- 
ling, which  I  consider  spoils  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  though  adding  greatly  to  the 
size.  *  *  ♦  Mr.  Harrington  planted  his  vine  (a  small  one  in  pot)  about  three 
years  and  a  half  ago  in  the  common  soil  of  his  garden,  without  any  prepared  bor- 
der, and  not  in  the  best  position,  being  on  a  close  board  fence,  facing  nearly  east, 
very  little  to  the  south,  and  having  a  Concord  vine  in  front,  which  shades  it  some- 
what; but  the  No.  15  is  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier,  and  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
this  Concord  in  a  better  position,  and  more  eatable  than  Hartford  in  the  same 
garden  from  the  earliest  period  of  ripening." 

We  have  watched  the  progress  of  these  Hybrids  with  much  interest,  as  mark- 
ing, in  connection  with  Mr.  Allen^s  hybrids,  a  new  era  in  grape  culture.  The 
question,  as  to  whether  the  native  will  cross  with  the  foreign  grape,  may  now  be 
considered  as  settled.  It  ought  never  to  have  been  mooted.  All  of  the  Rogers^s 
Hybrids  that  we  have  are  good  growers,  Nos.  19,  3,  and  15  being  the  strongest. 
Tiny  little  vines  put  out  last  spring  have  made  from  8  to  22  feet  of  good  wood, 
under  fair  treatment.  In  regard  to  the  fruit  of  No.  15,  we  find  the  bunch  to  be 
large  and  handsome,  the  color,  however,  a  little  dull.  The  berry  is  also  large, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  quite  round.  The  skin  is  thick,  and  only  a  little  tough. 
The  flesh  is  soft  and  tender,  but  not  melting,  with  some  toughness  at  the  center ; 
it  is  also  sugary,  a  little  juicy,  and  somewhat  buttery,  like  the  Concord,  but  with 
less  of  the  native  flavor.  It  is  also  less  musky  than  the  Concord ;  and  this 
will  grow  still  less  with  age  and  culture.  The  flavor  is  pleasant,  but  not  vinous 
or  spicy.  The  after  taste  is  not  so  rough  as  the  Concord,  Isabella,  or  Hartford 
Prolific.  It  is  a  good  grape,  with  distinct  characteristics,  and,  if  sufiiciently  early 
and  hardy,  (which  seem  to  be  pretty  well  established,)  will  prove  of  value 
as  a  market  fruit.  We  hope  Mr.  Rogers  will  continue  his  experiments  in  hy- 
bridizing till  he  gets  a  grape  of  the  size  of  No.  1 5  with  the  vinous  spirit  and 
purity  of  the  Delaware.     We  append  a  pomological  description : 

No.  15. — Bunch,  Urge,  moderately  compact,  shouldered.  Berry,  large,  round, 
a  few  slightly  oval.  Color^  dark  claret,  with  a  thin  bloom.  Skin,  thick,  some- 
what tough,  with  some  native  aroma.  Flesh,  aod,  sugary,  moderately  juicy, 
somewhat  buttery,  with  some  toughness  at  the  center.  Flavor,  pleasant,  but  not 
vinous.     Quality,  very  good. 
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REJUVENATING  OLD  HOUSES.— NO,  IV. 

1 

BT    MTRON   B.    BBKTOK.  . 

I  WISH  to  offer  a  few  words  upon  the  immediate  surroundings  of  this  class  of     ' 
old  farm-houses.     Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  remarks  are  not  intend-  | 
ed  to  refer  to  the  laying  out  of  new  places — though,  of  course,  they  are  in  a   ■ 
measure   applicable  to  all — but  wholly  to  a    residence  which    has   been    long 
established,  and  one  where  numerous  defects  have   accumulated  in  the  course     i 
of  years.     A  few  of  these  can  be  abolished,  some  partially  remedied,  but  some 
must  remain. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  picture  which  will  embody  the  features  of  all ; 
but  there  is  so  much  uniformity  in  many  respects  among  this  class  of  buUdings,   , 
that  one  may  be  pictured  which  will    give  the  principle  characteristics  of  the   ' 
largest  share  of  them.     The  house,  with  a  front  door  into  a  hall  between  two   < 
rooms,  stands  within  a  very  short  distance  from  the  highway.     Hie  bams,  if     ' 
not  standing  in  front  across  the  way,  are   upon  one  side  at  a  little  distance;     ! 
and  the  vegetable  garden  is  close  upon  the  other  side.     There  is  thus  a  small     | 
narrow  strip  of  yard  against  one  or  two  sides  of  the  house,  adjoining  the  piin-  1 1 
cipal  rooms.     And  what  a  scene  does  this  little  yard  present !     O,  you  earnest,     i 
denouncing,  pathetic  pleader  for  the  setting  out  of  trees ;  you  who  write  sev- 
eral stirring  articles  in  every  number  of  the  various  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural journals,  which  periodically  reach  the  table  of  that  tender-minded  farmer!   '■ 
His  naturally  sensitive  conscience  has  become  diseased  and  niorbid  ;  so  has  your 
preaching  upon  this   subject  wrought  upon  him.      So  constantly  has   he  been   i 
dealt  with,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  set  out  trees,  that  he  has  oome  to   < 
fear  that  he  will  be  thought  a  savage  and  an  outlaw,  worthy  of  no  consider- 
ation from  his  fellow-men ;  and  he  thus  devotes  considerable  time  annually  to  the    I 
placing  of  trees  around  his  house.     Where  are  they  set  out  1     Not  in  the  gar-     | 
den,  for  good  reasons.     Vegetables  would  not  grow  in  such  a  shade ;  but  the   : ' 
farmer  has  failed  to  learn  that  human  beings  will  not  be  healthy  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.    The  out-buildings   occupy  the  ground  on   every  other  side;    so 
all    the  trees   are   transplanted   into   that  narrow  strip  of  yard.      How  long 
would  it  take  to  fill  that  little  space  with  all  the  trees  that  it  should  hold?     And 
yet  this  man  yearly  devotes  a  season  to  the  work  there !    The  result  is  fiir  from 
gratifying.    The  trees  are  so  crowded  and  jammed  together,  that  all  sunshine,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  reasonable  share  of  reflected  light,  is  excluded  from  the  interior 
of  the  house.     The  yard  is  a  damp,  mouldy,    unwholesome,  unsightly  place. 
There  is  no  turf,  for  it  is  impossible  for  grass  to  grow  in  such  a  place. 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  in  the  country,  the  advice  should  be  to  use 
the  axe  instead  of  the  spade,  to  improve  a  place.     Cut  down  nine  tenths  of  the 
tree  and  shrub  growths,  and  admit  the  sunshine  to  the  house  through  broad  open-  C 
ings.     Let  the  turf— the  sweet  and  green  grass,  thick  and  fresh,  sweep  clean  ap 
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to  theibimdaticm  atODes.  A  Utile  shrubbery  shoiild  be  admitted^  and  a  few  vinea 
to  clamber  over  the  house ;  but  nothing  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  a  clean^ 
wholesome  growth. 

In  improving  a  place  like  this,  the  principal  thing  to  be  obtained  is  room — 
more  room.  Around  almost  any  dd  faFrnphouse,  this  Is  sadly  wanting.  Where 
every  thing  has  been  so  long  established,  it  is  difficult  to  break  through  the  ^d 
fixtures.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  vegetable  garden  seems  generally  the  only 
available  space.  Too  prominent  a  place  is  commonly  given  to  this  department. 
It  is  not  that  it  should  be  hid  because  it  is  useful  instead  of  ornamental.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  the  meet  useful  objects  around  a  &rm-hou8e  are  an  added  at- 
traction if  in  plain  sight  They  give  oharaeter  to  a  place.  Bams,  hay-stadcs, 
wagon-houses,  etc,  should  not  be  plaoed  as  if  there  waa  any  attempt  at  oooeeal- 
ment.  They  should  not  come  into  the  view,  however,  obviously ;  not  as  if  cattle 
and  sheep  were  of  more  importance  than  the  farmer  and  his  family,  but  stiU  suck 
objects  should  be  in  si^t  as  representing  his  honorable  voeation.  Good  taste  ■ 
one  that  has  been  cultivated — ^wUl  decide  as  to  the  eouict  degree  of  prominence  ta 
be  given  to  the  out-buildings  of  a  &rm  establishment ;  and  while  sufficiently  re* 
moved  to  make  them  subordinate  in  character,  they  will  be  near  enough  for  oon- 
venience. 

With  regard  to  the  vegetable  garden,  I  think  its  usual  position  too  prominent, 
having  the  most  conspicuous  place  cm  the  premises.  It  is  generally  dose  to  the 
street  and  the  house.  Its  appearance  is  pleasant,  and  even  pretty,  early  in  the 
spring,  when  the  beds  are  newly  laid  out;  but  through  the  middle  and  latter  part 
of  the  season,  it  is  positively  unsi^tly,  so  close  by.  It  looks  seedy ;  the  cab- 
bage, beets,  onions,  beans,  etc.,  lose  all  their  juvenile  freshness^  and  become 
forlorn  and  wretched ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  weeds  that  will  grow  so  ftst  during 
haying,  and  other  busy  seasons  when  they  can  not  be' well  looked  afier. 

In  fact,  the  kitchen  gardm  should  be  banished  to  more  retired  quarters ;  and  I 
would  further  su^est^  to  a  place  where  more  of  the  work  it  requires  can  be  done 
by  horse  power,  and  spare  a  portion  of  the  human  power  wanted  in  so  many 
other  ways.  It  is  a  great  labor  to  cultivate  a  quarter  of  an  acre  wholly  by  hand, 
and  in  a  country  where  this  in  so  costly  an  item,  every  means  should  be  taken  to 
lessen  it. 

[It  is  quite  manifest  that  Mr.  Benton  has  been  about  in  the  coimtry  with  his 
eyes  open.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  many,  very  many,  just  such  places  as 
he  describes,  and  we  hope  these  articles  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
owners.  There  are  others,  again,  where  the  admonition  to  plant  trees  will  apply 
with  full  force.  We  like  shade,  and  breadth,  and  massiveness  in  their  proper 
place ;  but  we  abominate  all  systems  of  planting  which  result  in  shutting  out  from 
the  mansion  the  blessed  light  of  heaven.    They    are  demoralizing   and  misan 
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thropical.    Let  sunlight  into  the  house,  and  you  let  joy  and  gladness  into  the  heart.   » 
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Make  your  shady  oornen  and  oosy  little  nooka,  but  let  the  timlight  play  mronad 
thein.~«*£D.] 
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THE  PRACTICAL  PAPERS.    NO.  VUL 

%  BT    OLAPOD    QUILL. 

Dialogue.     John  and  the  Old  Oentleman  ;  er,  the  ^*  old  way*'*  not  always  the  hesL 

Sons  farmers,  even  in  these  days  of  improyetnent  and  widely  disseminated 
agricultural  knowledge,  are  quite  willing  to  abandon  their  practice,  to  their  ow^ 
preconceived  tastes  and  prejudices,  not  having  the  patience  requisite  to  make  a 
serious  investigation  into  the  natural  laws  that  govern  their  business.  Such  mea 
never  examine,  or  but  rarely  look  into  those  great  sdentific  prindples  which,  if 
practically  applied,  would  cause  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  did 
before.  As  to  the  use  of  guano,  and  the  many  new  and  valuable  fertilizing^ 
agents,  they  never  think  of  using  them.  ^  Nonsense,"  says  such  a  one ;  ^  book 
fanning;  all  fudge;  give  me  the  old  way;  that  ia  good  enough  for  me.  My 
father  always  formed  in  such  manner,  and  I  am  not  wiser  than  my  fiither.'' 

Wo  once  heard  one  of  these  farmers,  who  was  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  ask  his 
son :  ^John,  what  has  eaten  all  the  leaves  oflf  the  Gooseberry  bushes  in  the  garden  1^ 
"  The  caterpillars,  sir."  "  The  caterpillars !  kill  them,  then."  "  Yes,  sir."  The 
old  gentleman  went  out  into  the  field  to  his  work ;  John  took  the  old  chaise,  and 
drove  off  to  town  for  a  box  of  whale  oil  soap.  He  shortly  returned  widi  his 
antidote,  and  after  mixing  it  with  water  in  proper  proportion,  set  about  its  appli- 
cation with  a  skiUM  hand.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  with  a  good  snzed  garden 
syringe,  administering  in  wholesome  quantity  this  fertilizing,  worm-destroying 
fluid,  the  old  gentleman  entered  the  garden.  His  first  words  were,  after  looking 
at  John  with  perfect  astonislunent  for  a  moment  or  two  :  '^  What  are  you  domg 
thar,  with  that  are  tamal  old  squirt  gun  ?"  '« Killing  the  worms,  father."  ''  Kill- 
ing the  worms !  Put  t^t  thing  up,  and  get  away  with  your  book  farming." 
'*  But,  &ther,"  replied  John,  *^  the  worms  and  caterpillars  will  eat — ^"  "  Let  'em 
eat ;  but  I  won't  have  any  book  farming  on  my  premises,  eat  or  no  eat"  The  old 
gentleman  went  to  his  dinner,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  Gooseberry  bo^es, 
the  caterpillars,  or  the  squirt  gun,  and  John,  for  several  days,  reigned  lord  of  the 
garden,  and  daily  showered  his  favorite  gooseberry  bushes  with  the  new  fertilizer 
of  which  he  had  read,  and  which  he  had  seen  his  neighbor  use  with  good  success. 

One  Monday,  a  few  days  after,  the  farmer  thought  he  would  take  a  look  at  the 
garden  and  the  gooseberry  bushes.  On  entering  the  garden  he  found  John  hard 
at  work  with  the  ^  old  squirt  gun,"  and  beholding  at  a  glance  the  good  effect  of 
John's  scientific  application,  he  was  at  once  convinced  that  there  was  ''  somethiog 
in  the  thing,  after  all."  So  much  interested  was  he  in  the  new  fertilizer^  so 
lighted  with  the  beautiful  greenness  of  the  gooseberry  bushes,  that  he  could  scarcely 
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contain  himself.  Seizing  at  onoe  the  syringe  from  John^s  hand,  he  oomraenced  a 
vigorous  applioation  of  the  fhiid  to  the  bushes.  John  looked  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  peculiar  expression  of  countenance,  and  then  quietly  remarked, 
"  Father,  that  is  the  old  squirt  gun ;  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  **  Think  of  it  P' 
said  he.  "  I'm  an  old  fool,  that^s  all.  Squirt  away  as  much  as  you  like.  Go  and 
buy  you  the  best  garden  syringe  you  can  get,  and  use  it.  You  and  I  must  look  in- 
to this  book  farming  a  little  more.     I  am  sure  there  is  something  in  it.'' 

Thus  by  the  observation  of  a  single  fact,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opposers 
of  '^book  farming,"  or  theoretical  knowledge,  became  convinced  that  in  these 
latter  days,  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  man's  being  even  wiser  than  his  father. 

Still  we  find  many  men  content  to  pled  along  the  same  old  road  their 
fathers  trod,  manfully  buffeting,  I  admit,  all  the  toils  of  the  journey,  without 
the  will  to  make  a  single  experiment,  whereby  they  might  improve  the  old 
beaten  track  or  make  it  better.  Such  may,  and  do,  by  a  persevering,  labo- 
rious industry,  succeed  in  raising  a  crop,  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  but  they  will 
never  know  from  experience  the  true  dignity  and  independence  arising  firom 
a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  their  calling. 
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GRAPE  WINE  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

BY   AN   AMOB-ITS. 

The  Grape  <^rop  on  the  Hudson,  like  all  other  fruit  crops,  has  this  year  been 
very  abundant.  Many  of  your  friends  will  probably  be  pleased  to  have  a  simple 
and  reliable  recipe  for  making  wine.  My  experience  is  at  their  service;  and  if 
any  of  your  intelligent  readers  succeed  as  well  as  I  have  in  making  a  really 
good  wine,  I  suggest  that  they  send  a  bottle  to  the  Editor  the  day  before  he  in- 
vites me  to  dinner.  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  my  recipe  short  and  compre- 
hensive. 

Ist  All  the  manipulations  should  be  conducted  with  scrupulous  cleanliness. 
AH  the  vessels  should  be  procured  beforehand,  to  contain  the  fruit,  broken  grapes, 
and  juice. 

2d.  Gather  the  grapes  in  a  clear  dry  day,  and  at  once  have  them  picked  over, 
removing  all  green  berries,  and  all  that  are  soiled,  wormy,  or  decayed. 

dd.  None  but  fully  ripe  grapes  should  be  used  to  make  choice  A  No.  1  wine. 

4th.  Break  the  grapes  in  a  tub  with  a  pounder  until  all  are  mashed.     I  use  a 

clean  Welsh  butter  tub  about  two  feet  deep,  flaring  at  the  top.   Cleanse  it  with  wood 

ashes  and  water  if  it  has  been  previously  used,  to  remove  all  grease ;  soak  it  well 

with  hot  water  and  scour  it  with  sand  ;  turn  it  upside  down,  and  fit  a  piece  of 

\  board  to  the  bottom  even  with  the  chime,  to  prevent  knocking  the  bottom  out 

5th.  When  the  grapes  are  all  mashed,  put  about  four  or  six  quarts  into  a  strong 
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light  bag;  thin  hempen  cofae  bagging  is  best;  tie  looeelj,  and  press  out  all  the 
juioe  by  means  of  a  serew  or  lever  press ;  do  not  press  a  second  time  for  the  best 
wine. 

6th.  The  juice  obtained  will  be  thick ;  it  must  not  be  strained ;  the  mucilage 
contained  therein  is  quite  necessary  to  the  fermentation^  and  it  will  in  dne  time 
''find  its  level"  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  Do  not  put  the  skins  of  the  grapes 
into  the  fermenting  cask. 

7th.  The  fermenting  cask  must  be  clean  and  pure.  It  should  be  nearly  full,  and 
fitted  with  a  tube  bung,  a  tube  made  by  a  tinner,  in  the  shape  of  this— H- 
It  will  cost  six  cents.  Let  the  longest  arm  pass  through  the  bung,  and  the  shorter 
one  enter  a  cup  of  water,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  may  escape  without  admit* 
ting  atmospheric  air. 

8th.  The  fermenting  cask  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  the  fermentation 
should  go  on  until  the  bubbles  cease  to  rise  in  the  cup  of  water.  Draw  off  die  wine 
as  soon  as  it  is  clear,  into  a  clean  cask,  and  place  in  a  dry  cellar ;  a  vent  hole  with 
a  spile  in  it,  will  enable  the  vintner  to  allow  the  escape  of  gas,  and  should  be  look- 
ed to  frequently,  being  careful  to  stop  the  vent  immediately. 

9th.  Draw  off  the  wine,  during  the  month  of  March,  from  the  lees  into  a  dean 
cask,  and  let  it  stand  until  the  following  October,  when  it  may  be  bottled.  Use  the 
best  velvet  cork,  first  wetting  them  with  wine,  and  make  them  go  tight,  driving 
with  a  wooden  mallet  while  the  bottle  is  standing  on  a  smooth  hard  surface.  If 
held  up  in  one  hand  and  driven  with  the  other,  the  bottle  is  liable  to  break ;  ao 
also  will  it  break  if  the  bottle  is  too  full. 

10th.  Treat  yonr  friends,  don't  forget  the  editor,  and  drink  a  little  for  the 
stomach's  sake.  A  reason  why  you  should  not  drink  it  all  at  once  is,  that  it  wiU 
improve  by  age. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  sugar,  which  with  some  persons  is  inadmissible,  bnt 
if  one  has  neither  Delaware,  Diana,  nor  Hyde's  Eliza  grapes  to  make  wine  of,  and 
nobody  has  these  in  sufficient  quantities  yet,  he  must  use  the  kinds  in  cultivation, 
Catawba,  Clinton,  Isabella,  6ec.  ;  these  require  an  addition  of  grape  sugar  to  pro- 
duce enough  alcohol  to  make  them  keep.  Under  no  circumstance  must  apple 
brandy  or  other  liquor  be  used  for  that  purpose,  as  the  aroma  of  the  wine  is  thos 
destroyed.  Then  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up  with  the  very  best  refined  loaf 
sugar,  to  be  added  to  the  grape  juice  and  fermented  with  it;  this  is  first  converted 
into  grape  sugar,  and  then  into  alcohol.  ,  The  quantity  of  sugar  to  be  added  depends 
upon  the  ripeness  of  the  grapes.  Good  ripe  grapes  contain  ten  and  some  twelve  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  One  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sngar  to  the  gall<Hi  will  add 
enough  to  equal  fifteen  per  cent,  quite  sufficient  to  produce  within  a  fraction  of 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  amount  required  to  pretent  acetous  fer- 
mentation.- Wine  with  this  quantity  is  &t  better  than  if  stronger;  it  will  *^  cheer 
but  not  inebriate;"  neither  the  chemist  nor  the  thin-skinned  Tartar  can  detect 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  sugar  is  added  to  the  must  to  aweeten  the 
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vine ;  if  well  fermented,  it  simply  adds  strength.  Sweetened  wine  becomes  sirup, 
and  is  no  longer  wine.  The  usual  practice  is  to  sweeten  after  fermentation ;  hence 
the  sugary  taste.  For  uneducated  palates,  it  may  be  sweetened  when  ready  to 
drinlL,  as  the  sailor  makes  his  switchel,  half  molasses  and  haif  rum,  and  may  be 
thus  rendered  nearly  as  palatable.  No  water  must  be  added  to  the  grape  juice 
except  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  light  drink,  which  will  not  keep,  and  must 
in  no  case  be  added  to  the  real  wine.  Water  is  an  adulteration  of,  wine,  though  a 
learned  judge  has  decided  that  it  is  not  of  milk !  Those  who  think  water  an  im- 
provement to  wine,  had  better  try  the  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  and  see  the 
folly  of  it  for  themselves.  A  bottle  of  good  wine  will  cost  four  to  six  cents  more 
than  the  poorest.  Really  good  wine  can  not  be  made  of  poor  materials,  such  as 
unripe  fruit  and  brown  sugar,  but  I  will  give  the  recipe  to  make  the  best  wine 
possible  of  unripe  grapes : 

1st.  Let  the  manipulations  be  as  before  described. 

2d.  Select  the  ripest  grapes  you  have. 

3d.  Add  three  pounds  of  the  best  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  juice,  and  be  sure  that 
it  ferment  until  all  sweetness  disappears.    Add  no  spirits.' 

4th.  With  a  lively  imagination,  equal  to  that  of  the  Marchioness  in  Dickens' 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  putting  it  *'  very  strong,"  one  may  suppose  he  has  good  wine. 

The  recipe  for  poor  wine  is  to  use  poor  materials.  Success  will  follow  even  with 
cleanliness. 

Good  vinegar  may  be  made  from  sour  grapes,  and  grape  skins,  by  adding  two 
gallons  of  water  and  one  pint  of  molasses  to  each  gallon  of  juice,  and  keeping  it  mod- 
erately warm. 

If  not  out  of  place  here,  allow  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  grape  crop  of  this  region. 
Those  who  have  read  and  followed  your  Hints  have  ripe  fruit  to  send  to  market, 
and  are  getting  eight  and  nine  cents  for  Isabellas,  while  the  quotations  are  two  to 
five  cents;  they  also  have  ripe  cane  for  the  next  year's  crop,  while  the 
larger  number  of  grape  growers  have  neither  ripe  fruit  nor  ripe  wood. 
While  shipping  fruit  to  New  York  on  one  of  our  barges,  I  was  dehiyed 
by  two  men  who  were  bringing  packages  of  grapes  ashore.  As  this  had 
quite  the  appearance  of  a  water-running-up-hill  process,  I  inquired  what  was 
the  matter,  and  was  informed  that  these  grapes  had  made  two  voyages  to  New 
York,  and  were  returned,  marked  "  no  sale,"  an  offer  of  one  cent  a  pound  being 
the  maximum.  The  owner  kindly  permitted  me  to  look  into  one  basket.  It  contain- 
ed small  bunches  of  unripe  grapes.  I  suggested  that  he  had  picked  them  too  soon. 
Oh  no,  said  he.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  my  vines  this  year.  I  neglected 
to  prune  them  until  it  was  too  late,  and  then  I  got  so  busy  with  my  spring  work 
that  I  did  not  plow  among  them,  and  neglected  to  tie  them  up.  I  think  the  vines 
bore  too  heavily.  My  fruit  did  not  ripen  well  nor  the  wood  either.  The  fact  is,  the 
grape  business  is  a  failure,  I  don't  believe  I  sliall  have  ten  pounds  of  grapes  next 
year.  Last  season  I  asked  this  man  to  take  the  Hobticdlturist,  but  he  said,  as  it 
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was  war  timea,  he  would  try  and  save  the  expense.  My  opinion  is,  that  he  iias 
saved  it  over  the  left  shoulder.  Perhaps  my  reoeipt  for  making  vinegar  will  be  of 
service  to  him,  and  I  give  you  his  address,  hopmg  you  will  send  him  a  copy. 

[We  must  inform  our  readers  that  no  good  wine  can  be  made  after  this  rec^pt 
without  a  strict  observance  of  the  10th  rule,  especially  the  second  dauae.  We 
shall  send  the  Horticulturist  to  your  misguided  friend.  Our  subscribers  do  not 
sell  their  grapes  for  a  cent  a  pound,  and  have  them  returned  even  at  that.  We 
can  not  be  expected  to  feel  much  sympathy  for  men  who  risk  their  crops  for  the 
sake  of  saving  a  couple  of  dollars,  though  we  think  such  things  are  much  to  be 
regretted. — Ed.] 
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In  our  number  for  March  last  we  gave  a  drawing  of  this  new  grape,  with  a  de- 
scription by  a  correspondent  We  lately  received  a  sample  from  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  Our  frontispiece  in  the  March  number  is  a  very  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  size  and  form  of  both  bunch  and  berry.  In  general  appearance 
it  resembles  the  Tsabella,  but  the  bunch  is  more  pointed,  and  the  berries  not  quite 
so  oval.  The  skin  is  thin.  The  flesh  is  juicy  and  crisp  rather  than  melting,  with 
a  little  hardness  in  the  center.  It  is  quite  sweet,  with  a  flavor  that  reminds  one  of 
the  Black  Hamburgh ;  yet  it  is  not  high  or  very  decided.  This  Hamburgh  flavor 
has  caused  some  to  doubt  whether  it  is  a  native  ;  but  we  have  Uie  vine  growing, 
and  its  native  character  is  unmistakable.  It  is  said  to  ripen  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  Northern  Muscadine  and  Delaware,  which  would  place  its  season,  in 
many  localities,  early  in  the  month  of  August.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  so,  its 
earliness  and  good  quality  will  give  it  much  value  for  northern  latitudes. 
Another  year  may  add  something  more  to  our  knowledge  on  this  point  It  is  not 
always  safe,  however,  to  predicate  the  earliness  of  a  grape  upon  the  locality  where 
it  originated,  for  local  causes  are  sometimes  concerned  in  its  maturity  which  do 
not  operate  generally.  We  hope  the  Adlrondac,  however,  may  prove  to  be  quite 
as  early  as  it  is  thought  to  be,  for  it  will  give  us  a  starting  point  for  something 
else,  independently  of  this.  We  believe  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  reported  it  as  •*  promising  well." 
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THE  PRAIBIES  AGAIN. 

BT  ORARLSS  8.  KMKDKRiytirB,  RIOBVOKD,  IHO. 

I  KOTicsD  a  communication  oii  Western  Prairies  in  your  vUluable  work,  from 
the  pen  of  an  able  writer,  "  Why  are  they  not  Forests  1" 

I  wish  to  differ  from  him  a  little;  also  from  the  popular  opinion  of  the  day,  or, 
at  least,  other  reasons  worthy  of  note  can  be  submitted  in  addition  to  his,  thai  have 
some  bearing  on  the  cause.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  resided  on  the  beautiful 
Western  prairie  of  Iowa  for  the  last  seven  years;  and  as  my  mind  has  often  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  works  of  nature  in  this 
particular,  and  being  placed  in  a  position  by  ray  fellow-citizens,  where  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  inform  myself  in  agricultural  pursuits,  both  in  the  examination  of  the 
soil  and  its  products. 

I  have  noted  the  soil  of  different  prairies — their  locations,  their  different  qual- 
ities; and  have  noted  particularly  the  great  depth  of  soil,  caused,  no  doubt,  by 
some  great  freak  of  nature,  as  the  soil  of  the  timber  land,  in  many  instances  ad- 
joining was  not  one  half  the  depth,  and  of  a  heavy  clay  soil,  while  the  prairie  was 
of  a  loose  black  loam,  often  quite  sandy,  even  small  pebbles,  that  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  fire.  It  is  said«  a  cause  has  its  effect.  We  find  some  parts  of 
our  Western  prairies  have  been  settled  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  inter- 
spersed with  these  settlements  we  find  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  hands  of 
speculators  uncultivated,  and  where  the  prairie  fires  are  not  permitted  to  spread ; 
sUll,  we  find  neither  sprout  nor  shoot  of  any  kind,  except  on  a  kind  of  brush  hind 
that  is  distinct  from  the  clean  prairie,  which  oflen  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  grass  partially  kept  down  by  herds  of  cattle  from  adjoining  settle- 
ments. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  seeds  of  different  kinds  oflen  drop  on  these  prairies 
by  birds  or  strong  winds  firom  the  timber,  but  by  some  cause  they  do  not  take 
root.  It  seems  the  soli  is  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  timber  until  cultivated. 
We  find  the  prairie  in  this  State  to  be  high  rolling  land ;  the  timber  land  to  be 
that  portion  skirting  the  rivers  or  streams,  generally  of  a  thin  shallow  soil,  except 
the  bottom  land  between  the  bluff  and  the  stream,  and  in  many  instances  this  por- 
tion to  be  void  of  timber,  particularly  that  part  that  is  of  a  deep  and  unnatural 
soil.  Now  this  is  evident  to  my  mind,  that  the  majority  of  the  prairie  land  has 
been  prairie  from  the  time  of  a  great  flood,  or  from  some  convulsions  of  nature, 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since,  the  decree  of  an  all- wise  Providence  for  the  bene- 
fit of  poor  frail  man,  although  such  has  not  been  the  ultimate  result ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  ease  in  bringing  forth  the  products  of  thb  loose  loam,  and  the 
f  abundance  of  the  crops,  it  has  naturally  produced  indolence  in  our  agriculturists,  C 
after  producing  a  crop  of  com  on  these  prairies,  say  twenty  years  on  a  piece  of  If 
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land  sttooeasively,  whioh  can  be  done,  and  still  the  soil  retains  its  color,  and  its 
richness  to  some  extent,  and  is  much  preferred  for,  and  considered  better  adapted 
for  fruit  trees,  or  for  planting  groves  on.  It  is  evident  that  the  prairie  soil  is 
largely  impregnated  with  magnesia  and  lime ;  so  much  so  in  some  locationa,  that 
lime  is  no  benefit  as  a  stimulant  I  have  often  reflected  in  my  mind,  the  nmnber 
of  times  it  would  require  the  fires  to  run  over  these  prairies  to  create  a  soil  from 
one  to  two  feet  deeper  than  the  adjoining  soil  of  the  timber,  as  we  often  find  it; 
and  we  often  find  the  soil  varying ;  sometimes  the  sand  on  top,  sometimes  the 
the  loam,  on  a  rich  clay  of  a  dark  color,  being  evident  it  came  there  pro- 
miscuously. 

These  are  my  observations.     Use  them,  or  a  part,  as  you  think  proper. 

[  We  had  no  idea,  when  we  published  the  first  article  on  the  Prairies,  that  It 
would  lead  to  such  interesting  developments.  We  have  now  had  three  interesUng 
and  valuable  articles  on  the  subject,  all  of  them  from  parties  who  have  spent  much 
time  on  the  praines,  and  one  of  whom  has  examined  them  as  a  man  of  science. 
All  three  in  the  main  agree,  but  differ  not  a  little  from  most  travellers  and  novelists. 
In  solving  the  question,  **  Why  are  the  Prairies  not  Forests  ?"  there  will  naturally 
be  a  difference  of  opinion,  since  the  cause  is  not  apparent.  Indian  tradition  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  prairies  were  burned  over  many  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore the  white  man  took  possession  of  this  cbntinent.  This  fact,  with  its  results, 
will  form  a  very  interesting  subject  of  investigation  for  our  correspondents,  who, 
we  hope,  will  send  us  still  more  material  for  history. — Ed.] 
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A  Word  »or  Oursblvks. — As  we  approach  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth 
Volume  of  the  Hortioulturtst,  it  appears  proper  to  say  some  thing  respecting 
our  plans  for  the  coming  year,  January,  1863,  being  the  initial  number  of  the 
Eighteenth  Volume.  We  believe  that  all  our  promises  made  for  the  Seventeenth 
Volume  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  The  high  standard  always  occupied  by 
the  Horticulturist  has  been  steadily  maintained,  and  the  substantial  opinion  of 
the  public  awards  us  success.  The  result  of  this  war  year  now  closing  has,  in  a 
business  point  of  view,  been  very  satisfactory  to  us ;  only  a  small  proportion  of 
our  subscriptions  have  ceased,  and  the  ranks  thus  decimated  have  been  largely 
increased  by  new  recruits.  Our  advertising  patronage  has  been  fully  up  to  that 
of  the  most  prosperous  year,  and  promptly  paid  for ;  the  only  changes,  therefore, 
that  we  shall  make  for  the  future  will  be  to  increase  the  value  and  excellence  of  all 
its  departments. 

We  contemplate  illustrating  our  pages  to  an  increased  extent,  and  to  give  ad- 
ditional attention  to  Rural  Architecture ;  a  feature  which  characterized  the  earlier 
volumes,  and  which  is  universally  desired.  The  subject  of  Grape  Culture,  both 
in  open  air  and  under  glass,  will  be  fully  treated.  We  shall  furnish  the  grape 
grower  such  information  as  he  can  obtain  from  no  other  source.  On  all  matters 
relating  to  the  progress  of  Horticulture,  and  other  subjects  coming  within  our 
sphere,  we  shall  give  the  best  practical  instruction. 

We  hope  not  only  to  retain  our  present  handsome  list  of  subscribers,  but  that 
each  one  will  interest  himself  in  obtaining  others.  Our  Club  terms  are  so  fa^xoNible 
that  none  who  have  any  interest  in  Horticulture  and  its  kindred  pursuits^  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  magazine. 

Now  is  the  time  to  form  clubs  and  send  in  subscriptions  for  the  New  Tear. 
Those  new  subscribers  who  are  prompt  will  receive  in  addition  the  numbers  of 
this  year  that  are  published  after  the  receipt  of  their  remittance. 

The  volumes  for  I860, '61,  and  '62  are  offered  at  premium  rates.  They  commence 
with  the  editorship  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Mead,  and  contain  all  the  connected  series  of 
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articles  on  Grape  Culture,  Landscape  Adornment,  and  other  subjects.    The  supply 
is  limited,  and  they  are  not  stereotyped. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say  that  not  only  will  the  high  character  and  fine  typo- 
graphical appearance  be  preserved,  but  all  progressive  improvements  will  be 
taken  advantage  of.  We  have  the  capital,  the  ability,  and  the  intention  to  keep 
the  HoRTicuLTUBiBT  Ib  b  leading  position,  and  through  war  or  peace,  through  ad* 
verse  and  prosperous  times,  we  shall  sustain  its  uniform  excellence. 
Our  terms  for  1863  will  be 

One  copy,  one  year,  invariably  in  advance,  -  $2. 

Four  copies,     "  "  •*  -  6. 

Clubs  of  seven  and  one  annually  to  agent,  -  10. 

Bound  volumes,  1860,  '61,  and  '62,  and  subscription  1863,      7. 
Address  all  subscriptions  invariably  to 

MEAD  &  WOODWARD,  Publishers, 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Thb  Dblawabb  Gbapx. — Our  readers  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  posiUou 
we  have  taken  in  regard  to  the  Delaware  grape.  We  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
very  few  persons  had  any  proper  conception  of  what  it  would  be  yrhea  the  vinea 
had  attained  age  under  generous  treatment.  Some  of  our  friends  thought  we  had 
overestimated  it ;  but  bunches  and  berries  fully  equaling  in  size  our  statement  are 
becoming  more  or  less  common,  while  some  surpass  it.  Our  own  knowledge 
made  us  confident  that  our  position  would  be  completely  vindicated,  and  we  de- 
termined this  fall  to  give  our  readers  some  evidence  of  it.  With  this  view  we 
selected  a  bunch  from  the  vineyard  of  B.  H.  Mace,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  C.  W.  Tice,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  who,  as  a  painter  of  fruit,  is 
not  excelled  by  any  artist  in  the  country,  and  equaled  by  very  few.  Mr.  Tice  has 
given  us  a  life-like  portrait  of  the  Delaware.  As  an  exact  portrait,  as  well  as 
a  work  of  art,  it  is  the  best  grape  portrait  that  we  have  ever  seen  \  nothing  of 
Ilall's  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice  equals  it,  and  that  is  the  highest  praise 
we  can  bestow  upon  it.  The  bunch  selected  measures  nearly  seven  inches  in 
length,  and  four  and  a  half  in  width,  with  berries  like  the  Diana,  It  was  not  the 
largest  we  have  seen  during  this  season,  either  at  Mr.  Mace's  or  elsewhere.  This 
fine  portrait  we  propose  to  have  executed  for  our  readers  in  the  highest  style  of 
art,  cost  what  it  may.  We  shall  publish  it  in  the  April  number,  beautifully  col« 
ored,  and  furnish  it  to  all  our  subscribers.  We  mean  to  make  it  the  best  thing 
of  its  kind  yet  issued.  We  also  propose  to  publish  in  the  fall  a  colored  plate  of 
one  of  the  best  Strawberries  or  Pears.  To  non-subscribers,  or  those  who  do  not 
take  the  magazine  regularly,  the  price  of  the  colored  numbers  will  be  50  cents 
each.  In  addition  to  all  this,  our  monthly  frontispieces  will  be  continued,  and  our 
usual  handsome  typographical  appearance  strictly  maintained. 

Our  present  subscribers  are  requested  to  renew  their  subscriptions  as  promptly 
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as  poesible,  and  to  use  theu^  influenoe  among  their  friends  to  induce  them  to  sub- 
scribe likewise.  This  will  enable  us  to  adjust  our  edition,  and  lay  out  our  fu- 
ture  plans  to  the  best  advantage.    We  shall  appreciate  all  such  attentions. 

Fruit  yob  our  Wounded  and  Sick  Soldiers. — ^The  heroes  of  our  armies 
especially  the  wounded  and  sick,  have  claims  upon  us  all  which  we  must  not 
neglect.  An  appeal  comes  to  us  from  the  sick  and  wounded  for  dried  and  pre- 
served fruits,  especially  dried  apples.  Hundreds  of  our  readers  have  more  than 
enough  and  to  spare.  With  a  harvest  of  fruit  that  has  scarcely  ever  been 
equaled,  it  would  be  a  shame  to  us  all  that  our  sick  soldiers  should  want  for  it 
as  a  comfort,  or  even  a  luxury.  Let  societies  be  formed,  and  social  gatherings 
held,  therefore,  all  over  the  country,  for  the  preparation  of  fruit  for  our  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.  Think  what  blessings  will  ascend  to  Heaven  for  you.  A  few 
days  since  we  saw  a  wounded  soldier  drop  one  of  his  crutches,  and  crossed  over 
to  him  and  picked  it  up.  We  could  not  hear  his  words  of  thanks,  but  we  can 
not,  and  do  not  wish  to  forget  the  look  he  gave  us.  We  shall  cherish  it  proudly 
as  long  as  we  live.  Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  horticulturists  contributed  nothing 
of  their  stores  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  dying.  We  gladly  make 
room  for  the  following  circular  of  the  Sanitary  Commission : 

Central  Office,  Sanitart  Commission,  ) 

Washington^  October  2d,  1862.  ) 
The  inquiry  being  frequently  made  whether  the  Commission  wishes  to  receive 
apples  for  the  use  of  the  wounded,  it  should  immediately  be  published,  as  widely 
as  possible,  that  dried  apples  can  not  be  sent  to  its  dep6ts  in  too  large  quantities. 
Town  and  Village  Relief  Societies  are  requested  to  make  arrangements  for  paring, 
cutting,  and  drying  by  their  members,  and  such  volunteer  assistance  as  they  can 
enlist,  and  to  notify  farmers  that  they  will  receive  such  good  fruit  as  they  may 
be  disposed  to  offer  and  are  unable  themselves  to  properly  prepare.  Dried  apples 
may  be  sent  in  barrels  or  boxes,  or  in  strong  bags  marked  "  To  be  kept  dry." 
Dried  fruits  of  other  kinds,  and  all  good  canned  fruits,  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Fred.  Law  Olmsted,  General  Secretary. 

Death  of  Mr.  William  Kbid. — We  are  deeply  pained  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Willian  Held,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  event  was  sudden  and  un* 
expected  to  all.  Attacked  with  disease  of  the  heart  a  few  days  after  his  return 
from  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society,  he  lingered  a  brief  time, 
and  then  passed,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  to  a  better  world.  Mr,  Reid  occupied 
an  enviable  position  in  his  profession.  He  was  noted  for  his  integrity  and  up- 
rightness in  business,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  social  relations  of  life.  His 
nursery  has  often  and  justly  been  called  a  model,  presenting,  indeed,  the  appear* 
acce  of  a  highly  kept  pleasure  ground.  Some  extended  notice  of  Mr.  Beid's  life 
we  hope  to  present  hereafter.    The  nursery  business,  we  understand,  will  be  con* 
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tinned  by  the  familj,  who,  we  hope,  will  strive  to  maintain  ita  high  aod  weil<ie- 
served  reputation. 

FiOB. — We  are  indebted  to  Thomas  Ingham,  Esq.,  of  Fort  Washington,  N.  T^ 
for  a  basket  of  very  fine  figs,  being  the  second  crop  of  the  season,  which  oonsisted 
of  some  500  figs.  The  tree  is  bent  doii^n  and  covered  with  earth  during  the 
winter,  and  produces  two  good  crops  annually.  Mr.  Ingham  gave  us  some  mtei^ 
esting  particulars  in  relation  to  his  mode  of  cultivating  the  fig,  which  we  shall  soon 
lay  before  our  readers. 

Horticultural  SocisTns.*— The  exhibition  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  is  conceded 
to  have  been  the  best  it  has  held.  That  of  the  Newbur^h  Bay  Society  was  also 
its  best,  and  wss  well  patronized  by  the  public  The  Pouyhkeepsie  Society  ako 
had  a  good  exhibition,  which  the  people  there  did  not  seem  so  well  to  understaad. 
Our  accounts  of  these  and  others  we  are  compelled  to  pass  to  our  next  isaoe, 
much  to  our  regret 

EvxNiRo  Partt  Applx,  bt  Cuas.  Downino,  Nswbubgb.  {See  Frontispieet.) 
— ^Tree,  vigorous  and  productive ;  fruit  and  foliage  hang  well  and  late  on  the  tree. 
Origin,  Bethel  Township,  Berks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Fruit  small  to  medium ;  oblate,  a  little  inclining  to  conic,  slightly  angular ;  ades 
sometimes  unequal,  sometimes  slightly  oblique.  Skin,  pale  yellowish  greoi,  some* 
what  waxen  or  oily,  shaded,  splashed,  and  striped  with  light  and  deep  crimson 
over  two-thirds  its  surfitce ;  in  exposed  specimens  quite  covered  with  darli  red,  and 
pretty  thickly  sprinkled  with  light  dots,  especially  around  the  calyx,  a  portion  of 
the  larger  dots  having  a  brown  centre.  Stalk  short  and  small,  set  in  a  rather  laige 
and  deep  cavity.  Calyx  closed,  or  partially  open  ;  sequents  a  little  recurved ;  basin 
rather  large  and  smooth.  Flesh,  whitish,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  mild,  peculiar, 
pleasant,  saccharine,  somewhat  vinous  flavor.  '*  Very  good.''  Core  rather  small. 
Ripe,  December  to  February. 

Russbll's  SxBDUNO  Strawberry. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Clapp,  of  Aubom, 
N.  Y.,  for  plants  of  this  new  Strawberry,  which  we  hope  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  next  season. 

To  Advxbtisxrs. — ^We  again  call  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  readi  the 
yerj  b^t  class  of  country  custom,  to  our  advertising  columns,  as  a  ▼aluable 
medium  for  bringing  into  notice  all  that  appertains  to  the  necessities  and  lux- 
uries of  country  life. 

The  magazine  is  found  upon  the  Library  Tables  in  nearly  all  our  country 
seats,  ID  the  office  of  nearly  every  member  of  the  Nursery  Trade,  and  in  the 
reading  rooms  of  the  principal  Horticultural  Societies  and  public  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  well  understood  by  most  of  the  prominent  dealers 

7  who  have  tested  its  v.alue,  and  we  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  increase 

I   their  business  fitcilitiea. 
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Wanted. — ^Two  volumes  of  the  Hobtigulturibt  for  1858,  for  which  we  will 
pay  $3  each  m  cash  on  delivery  at  this  office.  Subscriptions  for  1863  exchanged 
for  volumes  for  1858. 

BOOKS,  CATALOGUES.  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

FroU  dk  Co.^  Genesee  Valley  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Wholesale  Cata- 
logue of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  etc.,  for  autumn 
of  1862. 

B,  K,  BlisSy  Springfield,  Mass. — ^Autumn  Catalogue  and  Floral  Guide,  con- 
taining a  choice  collection  of  Dutch  and  Cape  Flowering  Bulbs — Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus,  Firs,  Lilies,  etc.,  with  full  and  explicit  directions  fot 
culture. 

Isaac  PuUefiy  near  Hightstown,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. — Catalogue  for  the  Fall  of 
1862  and  Spring  of  1863,  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  etc 

Andrew  Bridgeman^  878  Broadway,  New  York. — Descriptive  Catalogue  No. 
7,  Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Roots,  with  Directions  for  their  Culture  and  Manage- 
ment 

J.  F.  Deliot  <fe  Ob.,  at  D.  C.  Ryder's  Nurseries,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.— Price 
List  of  choice  Grape  Vines,  for  1862-3. 

J.  Knox^  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Price  List  of  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  for  the  Fall  of 
1862. 

Hoope9  it  Brother^  West  Chester,  Pa.— Wholesale  Catalogue  of  the  Ohung 
Hill  Nurseries,  for  Autumn  of  1862  and  Spring  of  1868. 

GodeyU  Ladyh  Book,  L.  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia,  $3  per  annum.  With 
liberal  reduction  to  Clubs. — ^This  old  and  well  managed  Magazine  keeps  on  its 
steady  course.  No  novelty  escapes  its  enterprising  publisher,  and  no  pains  are 
spared  to  make  it  first  rate.  One  may  as  well  be  out  of  the  fiishion  as  without 
Godey. 

John  Saul^  Washington,  D.  C. — ^Wholesale  catalogue  of  Fruit,  Evergreen,  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  for  the  Autumn  of  1862  and  Spring  of 
1863. 

&tfo.  W.  Campbeliy  Delaware,  Ohio. — Descriptive  List  of  Hardy  Native  Grape 
Vines. — Mr.  Campbell  has  some  very  spicy  eorrespondenoe  at  the  end  of  his 
Catalogue. 

J%tf  Ckmninf  0enileman.  Luther  Tucker  and  Son,  Albany,  N.Y.— The  only 
weekly  paper  devoted  mainly  to  Agricultural  matters.  It  is  of  permanent 
value  and  interest,  and  reliable  authority  on  all  sabjecta  of  which  it  treats.  Its 
corps  of  contributors  is  large,  and  comprises  the  best  talent  in  the  country, 
thus  giving  life  and  novelty  in  its  treatment.  It  ought  to  be  In  every  farm 
house  in  the  country,  and  if  so  its  effects  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  national 
gain.  There  is  no  one  who  cultivates  the  soil  so  poor  that  he  can  afford  to  be 
without  it — Quarto,  16  pages,  $2  per  year. 
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Editors  Hobticulturist  : — ^The  model  report  of  J.  T.  T.  in  last  month's  isue 
is  the  example  for  the  following,  except  that  I  give  my  locality,  which  J.  T.  T. 
ought  to  have  done.  My  vines  are  growing  in  the  garden,  and  receive  /air  treat- 
ment ;  soil  limestone. 


Anna, 

Brinckle, 

Concord, 

Clara, 

Cassidy, 

Catawba, 

Delaware, 

Diana, 

Garrigues,     • 

Isabella, 

Louise, 

Northern  Muscadine, 

Hartford  Prolific, 

BebeccSi 

Segar  Box, 

Secord's  White, 

Taylor,      - 


Badly  mildewed. 
No  mildew. 


■#*— 


Slightly  mildewed. 
Mildewed  and  rotted  badly. 
No  mildew. 

Slightly  mildewed. 
Badly  mildewed. 
Slightly  mildewed. 
No  mildew. 

Slightly  mildewed. 
Badly 
No  mildew. 

Slightly  mildewed,  but  dropped  its 
fruit  before  maturity. 

I  have  a  number  of  vines  in  a  fruit  garden  in  the  country ;  among  them  a  large 
Isabella  and  Catawba  that  1  laid  down  last  fall  and  covered  with  several  inches  of 
soil,  which  did  not  mildew  or  rot.  Oan  you  account  for  thist  The  exposure  of 
these  is  easterly,  whereas  my  vines  in  town  have  a  southern  exposure,  nearly  all 
of  them,  but  none  were  laid  down. 

Now  for  a  brace  of  questions.  What  is  the  proper  season  to  sow  grass  seed  to 
produce  a  good  sod,  and  what  shall  I  sow  1  Would  an  application  of  gas  lime  be 
beneficial  to  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  1  In  what  quantities  should  it  be  applied  ! 
On  the  surfiMM,  or  forked  in  1  the  lime  having  been  exposed  for  several  months. 
Would  an  application  of  gas  lime  benefit  a  vegetable  garden,  if  the  soil  were 
loosely  thrown  up  this  fall,  and  the  lime  then  spread  on  it,  to  be  woriced  in,  in 
the  spring  1  Yours,  J,  W,  M. 

Lebanon^  P^nn^  Oeiober  6, 1862. 

[We  are  delighted  to  have  another  model  report.     A  vast  amount  of  the  most  ^.| 
useful  information  can   in  this  way  be  comprised  within  a  yerj  brief  compass. 
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We  shall  be  much  gratified  to  have  these  models  greatly  nmltlpUed.  Our  readers 
need  have  no  fears  of  sending  too  many  of  them.  J,  T.  T.  did  give  his  locality, 
but  our  printer  unfortunately  omitted  it,  and  to  that  extent  lessened  the  value  of 
the  report.  His  locality  is  Harlem,  on  the  northern  end  of  New  Yorlc  Island. 
Your  report  agrees  substantially  with  what  we  have  observed  in  many  parts  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Every  where  the  Catawba  heads  the  list  of  "  mil- 
dew and  rot."  The  covering  of  your  vines  in  the  country  will  not  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  mildew  and  rot.  The  exposure  and  protection  from  cold 
winds  would  go  far  to  explain  it.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  vines  were  grown.  We  presume  your  question  about 
sod  relates  to  the  formation  of  a  lawn.  In  our  experience,  we  have  found  the 
early  spring  to  be  the  best  time  for  sowing  the  seed,  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
having  been  mainly  done  in  the  preceding  fall.  We  seldom  sow  any  thing  but 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass  and  White  Clover ;  sometimes  we  add  a  little  Red  Top. 
If  grass  seed  is  sown  in  the  fall,  it  should  be  done  early,  so  as  to  give  it  a  good 
start  If  snow  should  be  plenty,  the  young  grass  will  go  through  the  winter  tol- 
erably well,  and  make  a  fair  sod.  It  is  well,  however,  in  this  case,  to  sow  more 
seed  at  the  end  of  winter,  while  the  ground  is  still  cracked  from  frost,  and  then  roll  it 
Gas  lime  will  be  beneficial  to  fruit  trees  and  vines,  but  must  be  used  sparingly, 
especially  if  fresh ;  say  about  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  harrowed  in.  Your 
vegetable  garden  would  be  benefited  if  treated  just  as  proposed.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  oflen. — Ed.] 

Mb.  Editor  : — A  subscriber  would  respectfully  ask  for  a  list  of  good  pears, 
that  when  properly  ripened  exhibit  the  most  beautiful  appearance,  say  a  clear 
yellow  hue  ;  and  if  added  to  this  they  possess  a  red  cheek,  so  much  the  better. 
Pears,  with  beauty  and  size,  though  only  of  secondary  flavor,  will  frequently  com- 
mand attention,  when  those  of  better  flavor,  but  of  a  green  or  dull  color,  would  be 
overlooked. 

[In  response  to  our  Baltimore  friend,  we  append  a  list  of  a  dozen  pears,  possessing 
a  good  yellow  hue,  and  often  a  red  cheek.  They  are  all  good  kinds,  many  of  them 
ranking  among  the  best,  and  mostly  good  growers  and  productive ;  yet  they  are 
hardly  the  dozen  we  should  select  for  market  purposes.  The  remark  of  our  cor- 
respondent, however,  that  a  handsome  pear  of  secondary  quality  will  generally  sell 
better  that  one  of  first  quality  without  an  attractive  exterior,  is  generally  true ; 
yet  there  are  pears  of  good  size  and  fair  form,  but  of  rather  a  dull  color,  that  sell 
well  and  bring  high  prices,  because  of  their  great  exoellenoe.  The  public  taste  is 
becoming  yearly  so  much  more  appreciative,  that  we  deem  it  wisest  to  plant  only 
the  best  and  most  productive  kinds,  without  much  reference  to  their  color.  The 
list  called  for  is  as  follows :  Bardett,  Tyson,  Bergen,  Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa, 
Beurre  Claii^eau,  Beurre  Superfin,  Lawrence,  BufTum,  Beurr6  de  MontgeroDi 
Onondaga,  Osband's  Summer,  Pratt.-*-ED.] 
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p.  8.  Several  sabfloribera  interested  in  the  culture  of  Evergreens,  would  be 
pleased  with  a  list  of  about  twenty  varieties,  of  the  newest  and  most  distinct  that 
are  sufficiently  hardy  for  this  latitude. 

BaUinwre,  OeL  8, 1863. 

[It  would  not  be  easy  to  make  out  a  list  of  twenty  entirely  new  and  distinct 
evergreens  that  are  known  to  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  recommend.  The  following 
may  be  relied  upon  in  your  locality,  some  of  them,  however,  not  being  what  may 
be  termed  '*new  :"  Cuprcssus  Lawsoniana,  Pinus  Austriaca,  P.  Beuthamiana,  P. 
ponderosa,  P.  Jeffreyi,  P.  Moritmia,  P.  Beadsleyi,  Chamaecyparis  thurifera, 
Thujopsis  borealis,  Abies  lasciocarpa,  A.  clanbraziliensis,  A.  morinda,  A.  Pattonii, 
A.  Menziesii,  A.  grand  is,  A.  amabilis,  A,  Douglassii,  Taxus  Dovestoniana,  Gepha- 
lotaxus  Portunii.  To  this  list  we  will  add  the  Golden  Yew,  and  the  following 
Arbor  Vita :  Gigantica,  Lobbii,  Craigiana,  Glauca,  Menziesii,  Iloveyi,  Compacts, 
Aurea. — Ed.] 


Mr.  Editor  :•— I  am  pleased  to  understand  that  we  are  not  all  included  in  the 
category  of  swindlers.  I  freely  admit  the  justice  of  the  remarks  in  your  last 
number,  and  for  one  am  ready  to  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  get  the  frater^ 
nity  out  of  the  mire.  I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  disgrace  brought  upon  us 
by  the  misconduct  of  some  nurserymen,  and  confess  that  I  feel  ashamed  of  the 
business  when  its  operations  have  the  names  of  •  ♦  •  •  and  •  •  •  asso- 
ciated with  it  But  there  is  one  source  of  evil  which,  when  understood,  will  relieve 
some  of  us  from  these  severe  charges.  I  mean  the  tree  pedlers.  These  men  buy 
up  old  and  reflise  nursery  stock,  and  hawk  it  about  the  country  as  the  products 
of  our  fruit  cultivators.  Hiis  stock,  though  often  of  good  quality,  becomes  de- 
teriorated by  transportation  and  is  often  dead  and  worthless  when  delivered  at 
the  distance  of  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands  of  miles.  Again,  pedlers  take 
orders  as  from  a  celebrated  nursery,  and  then  purchase  where  they  can  get  their 
stock  the  cheapest.  This  explanation  seems  to  be  called  for,  thbugh  I  am  anxious 
as  any  one  else  to  brand  the  swindler  in  such  plain  character  that  all  may 
know  and  avoid  him,  and  to  that  end,  I  approve  the  suggestions  to  form  the 
protecting  association.  Nurskbymak. 

[It  is  understood,  of  ooutm,  that  the  class  of  men  referred  to  are  only  a  small 
minority,  and  form  the  exceptions.  There  are  no  more  respectable  body  of  men 
in  any  business  than  our  nurserymen;  but  it  is  none  the  less  desirable  that  the  bad 
should  be  known  and  weeded  out. — ^Ed.] 

P.  B«  Mbad,  Ebq.-— 2^r  Sir:^--l  have  a  number  of  plants  in  my  little  garden, 
which  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure,  and  such  a  profusion  of  fine  flowers  all  the 
I    past  summer,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  let  them  die,  now  that  winter  is  coming  on. 
I  have  not  room  in  the  house,  and  shall  have  to  protect  them  in  some  other  way. 
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A  friend  suggests  that  a  "cold  pit"  would  answer  tlie  purpose,  but  eannot  tell  me 
how  such  a  contrivance  is  to  be  made.  Having  seen  in  the  HoRTicuLTtraisr  your 
very  plain  answers  to  questions  of  your  correspondents,  I  have  concluded  to  ask 
if  you  can  enlighten  me  on  the  above  subject  Also,  please  tell  me  if  such  plants 
as  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  and  Petunias  can  be  safely  wintered  by 
such  means.  I  am  still  very  green  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  Horticulture,  but 
hope  to  improve  in  that  respect  by  becoming  a  diligent  reader  of  your  magazine. 

A   NbW  StJBSCRIBER. 

I^ew  York,  Oct.  18,  1862. 

[It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  on  ^'  the  royal  road  to  learmng,"  which  is  for  all 
to  travel  who  will,  except  royalty  itself.  A  cold  pit  should  be  located  in  a  place 
as  much  as  poanble  sheltered  frcMii  all  northerly  winds.  It  may  be  of  any  dimen* 
sions  desired ;  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  six  wide  and  twelve  long.  If  you  already 
have  sashes,  make  the  dimensions  to  suit  them.  It  should  be  dug  from  three  to 
mx  feet  de^  beneath  the  sur&ce,  according  to  the  kind  of  plants  to  be  wintered; 
Camellias,  Roses,  and  other  tall  growing  plants  requiring  more  depth  than  Ver« 
benas  and  the  like.  The  frames  should  be  twelve  inches  high  in  front  and  fifteen 
to  eighteen  at  the  back.  The  earth  taken  from  the  pit  should  be  used  to  form  an 
embankment  around  the  frame,  first  putting  next  the  boards  a  layer  of  straw.  It 
requires  an  illustration  as  well  as  a  minute  description  jto  make  the  whole  thing 
plain,  and  in  our  next  you  shall  have  both.  There  are  many  others  seeking  the 
same  kind  of  knowledge.  The  pit  must  be  well  covered  in  severe  weather,  and 
ventilated  whenever  it  is  pleasant.     Very  little  water  will  be  needed. — ^Ed.] 


Nattvb  Grapks. — ^P.  B.  Mxad,  Esq. — Opening  Downing  the  other  day,  I  was 
struck  by  his  description  of  the  Concord. 

^  Skin  rather  thick,  with  more  of  the  native  pungency  than  the  Isabella,  which 
it  resembles,  but  does  not  equal  in  quality." 

Surely,  Mr.  Downing  must  have  had  a  poor  sample,  or  it  has  improved  much 
since  then.  The  quality  is  partly  a  matter  of  taste  ;  the  thickness  of  skin,  part  of 
it  one  of  fact.  And  I  beg  to  say,  that  of  eight  kinds  I  have  growing,  the  Concord 
this  season  had  the  thinnest  of  any, 

I  can  not  find  the  "  native  pungency"  when  fully  ripe.  If  I  were  limited  to  one 
vine,  I  should  be  puzzled  to  decide  between  it  and  Delaware.  With  me,  it  was 
ripe  October  1st,  ten  days  after  Delaware,  and  ten  ahead  of  Diana,  Rebecca, 
Catawba,  Anna,  Isabella,  and  Herbemont,  which  I  rate  in  the  order  they  are  placed. 

Delaware. — ^The  talk  of  Delaware  being  a  *^  feeble  grower,"  I  think,  may  as 
well  be  given  up.  With  me  this  season  (third  one)  it  has  made  strong  shoots  of 
ten  feet  of  well  ripened  wood. 

The  size  can  be  nearly  doubled  by  thinning,  if  wished,  though  I  do  not  think  its 
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smallness  an  objection,  if  eaten  as  my  little  gici  taught  me  thej  should  be,  bitten, 
gnawed,  from  the  bunch ;  not  picked  one  by  one  with  the  fingers. 

October  20,  1862.  Bbooxltv. 

[We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dowping  has  accurately  described  the  Concord  as 
he  had  it  before  him.  When  it  first  came  out  it  was  very  pungent  and  musky, 
and  is  so  still  in  some  places,  and  under  indifferent  treatment.  Thickness  of  skin 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  culture ;  much  more  so  than  grape  growers  seem  to 
realize.  We  have  eaten  Isabellas  with  the  skin  almost  as  tough  as  leather.  Good 
culture  will  render  the  skins  of  many  grapes  tender,  while  neglect  will  toughen 
them.  This  is  not  so  with  all  kinds ;  because  nature  has  put  a  hide  on  some 
which  she  never  intended  should  be  susceptible  of  such  influences.  You  can  put 
the  ergo  to  this,  if  you  like,  and  conclude  that  you  grow  your  grapes  well.  Do 
it.  The  *^  feeble  growth"  of  the  Delaware  has  at  last  become  a  very  feeble  argu- 
ment ;  it  will  soon  die  out  Good  vines,  under  good  treatment,  always  make  a 
good  growth,  if  you  will  excuse  the  alHteraUon.  Your  little  girl  knows  how  to 
eat  Delawares.  A  friend  recently  told  us  that  his  family  eat  them  as  they  do 
green  com  fW>m  the  cob.— Ed.] 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  WILDER. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  Mr.  Wilder  to  present  an  address  at  each  opening  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society.  These  have  always  possessed  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence ;  but  the  last  is  the  best  of  them  all,  and  we  make  room  lor  it  with  much 
pleasure.  It  is  eminently  suggestive.  We  invite  the  reader's  attention  particu- 
larly to  those  parts  relating  to  meteorological  influences,  the  thinning  of  fruit,  and 
the  production  of  seedlings.    They  all  present  deep  food  for  thought. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Amebican  Pomological  Society: — Once  more  a  kind 
Providence  permits  us  to  assemble  for  consultation,  and  the  friendly  interchange 
of  experience  in  the  ennobling  and  delightful  art  to  which  our  Society  is  devoted. 
Once  more  I  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  taking  by  the  hand,  so  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished cultivators  of  our  land,  with  whom  I  have  enjoyed  sweet  intercourse  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many  tokens  of  confidence 
and  regard,  during  the  twelve  years  of  official  service  in  this  chair. 

In  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  at  whose  invitaUon  we 
are  here  assembled,  I  extend  to  each  of  you  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  place,  to 
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our  hearts  and  our  homes.  You  come  from  different,  and  in  some  instances,  from 
distant  sections  of  our  country,  and  some  from  lands  better  adapted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  many  kinds  of  fruit  than  ours.  But  true  to  our  own  instinct,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  our  venerable  fathers,  the  founders  of  New  England  Pomology,  we  have 
brought  up  specimens  of  the  progress  which  has  been  attained  by  us  in  this  region. 
The  first  seeds  of  our  fruits  were  planted  by  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  the  year  1629.  Soon  after,  the  Colonial  Legislature  granted  to  John  Winthrop, 
then  Governor  of  the  Colony,  a  section  of  land,  on  condition  that  he  should  plant 
thereon  a  vineyard  and  orchard,  which  grant  received  its  name  from  his  official  po- 
sition, and  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Governor's  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston. 
About  the  same  time,  Governor  Endicott,  of  Salem,  planted  the  first  pear  trees  in 
that  place,  one  of  which  is  still  living  and  bears  his  name.  Precisely  what  the  in- 
termediate progress  may  have  been  we  are  unable  to  state.  But  after  a  space  of 
a  century  and  a  half,  we  find  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  March,  1770,  the  following 
advertisement  of  the  gardener  of  the  immortal  John  Hancock,  the  first  signer  of 
that  memorable  instrument,  the  Declaration  of  Independence : — 

*'  To  b«  wld  by  George  Sprlgge,  0*rdeDer  to  John  Henooek,  Esq.,  a  Large  AMortment  of 
English  Fruit  Trees,  grafted  and  innoeulated  of  the  best  and  richest  kind  of  Cherry  Trees, 
Pear  Trees,  Plnm  Trees,  Peaoh  Trees,  Apriooto,  Nectarines,  Quinces,  Lime  Trees,  Apple  Trees, 
grafted  and  ungrafted,  and  sundry  Mulberry  Trees,  which  will  be  fit  to  transplant  the  next 
Year,  and  Medleys. " 

To  these  worthy  men,  and  others  of  more  recent  date,  whose  labors  inspired 
our  fellow  citizens,  may  be  traced  the  interest  which,  in  the  year  1829,  originated 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society ;  and,  through  the  agency  of  this  first 
Association,  introduced  into  this  section  the  results  attained  by  Van  Mons, 
Knight,  and  other  European  pomologists.  Thus  was  here  laid  the  foundation, 
upon  which  the  science  we  seek  to  promote  has  advanced  to  a  ranic  not  inferior  to 
that  attained  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

DXCBABKD  AND  ABSENT   MSMBXBS. 

Since  our  last  biennial  session,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  who  held  of- 
ficial positions  from  the  organization  of  the  Association,  has  been  removed  by 
death  to  another,  and,  we  trust,  happier  world.  I  allude  to  the  decease  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  who  died  at  his  residence  in  that 
city,  on  the  11  th  of  December,  1860.  His  death  has  made  a  lai^e  breach  in  our 
pomolc^ical  circle,  and  deserves  special  notice.  Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  valuable  members  of  the  Society, — for  many  years  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent,— and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee, 
For  nearly  thirty  years  Mr.  Walker  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  advance* 
ment  of  horticultural  and  kindred  pursuits,  and  had  held  the  offices  of  President  and  i  I 
Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,    Few  men  have  taken  a   ^ 
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dee^^er  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  institution,  or  in  the  objects  it  seeks  to  pro- 
mote. He  was  ardently  devoted  to  its  prepress,  and  until  our  last  session,  when 
declining  health  prevented  his  attendance,  he  was  present  at  all  previous  meetings, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  our  deliberations  and  transactions.  It  was  upon  his 
suggestion  that  a  special  Committee  was  appointed  for  the  revision  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  Society's  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  with  special  reference  to  their  adaptatloa 
to  the  different  sections  of  our  land. 

As  a  roan,  Mr.  Walker  was  quick  in  perception,  ready  in  debate,  refined  ia 
taste,  courteous  in  deportment,  conscientious  in  duty,  exemplary  in  life,  peacefal 
and  happy  in  death.  But  his  record  is  on  high,  yet  in  our  memories  his  name 
shall  stand  enrolled  with  Downing,  Ernst,  Prench,  and  other  kindred  spirits,  who 
have  ceased  from  their  labors  on  earth. 

While  we  drop  a  tear  of  grateful  remembrance  over  our  departed  associates,  we 
would  not  forget  one  who  still  lives.*  His  infirmity  detains  him  from  this  meet- 
ing, and  calls  for  our  sincere  sympathies.  He  also  was  among  the  originators  of 
this  institution,  and  for  a  term  he  was  its  presiding  officer.  Would  that  we  could 
hope  to  enjoy  his  presence  with  us  once  again.  His  cordial  salutations,  and  his  con- 
stant interest  in  our  Association  and  its  pursuits,  have  long  endeared  him  to  its 
members.  With  him  the  outward  man  perishes,  but  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  his  love  of  our  favorite  art,  refined  and  sanctified  by  his  afflictions,  ministers 
to  his  daily  relief  and  consolation,  and  makes  his  declining  life  tranquil  as  the 
twilight  of  a  summer  eve. 

PROOKX88. 

This  is  the  fourteenth  year  of  our  Association.  Eight  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Society  held  its  session  in  this  city.  Most  sincerely  do  I  congratulate  yon 
upon  the  attendance  at  this  meeting.  But  while  I  gratefully  acknowledge  this 
favor,  I  should  be  delinquent  in  duty  did  I  not  also  allude  to  the  absence  of  man^ 
others  dear  to  us  as  co-laborers,  and  eminently  useful  as  members  of  our  institu- 
tion. Some  of  the  States,  heretofore  represented  in  this  Association,  are  now 
engaged  in  a  sanguinary  struggle  against  the  General  Grovemment ;  and  as  one 
among  the  many  painful  casualties  of  this  most  unnatural  and  fratricidal  war,  we 
are  now  deprived  of  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  our  Southern  members. 
But  we  still  hope  for  thdr  return  to  us  in  allegiaooe  and  fraternal  love,  and  for 
their  reunion  with  us,  leaving  no  sting  in  the  heart  of  memory,  no  stain  on  the 
wing  of  time.  Yes,  even  in  this  dreadful  conflict,  we  will  still  ding  to  the  hope 
that,  like  ourselves,  they  will  stand  firm  by  the  prindples  of  Consdtutioiial  Au- 
thority, and  the  American  Union. 

But  we  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  present  state  or  future  political  proqfiects  of 
our  country,  dear  to  us  as  lifo  is  dear,  except  bb  they  are  connected  with  the  great 
objects  of  our  Association, — objects  powerfully  contributing  to  individud  happi- 
ness and  national  welfiire.  Our  past  success  is  a  matter  of  sincere  oongratulatloiB 
•  W.  D.  Brinckl6,  H.  D.,  of  New  Jeraey. 
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to  all  who  live  upon  our  soil.  The  errors  and  ignorance  of  former  days  are  fast 
yielding  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  the  march  of  intelligence.  We  have  the  most 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  extension  of  pomological  enterprise  and  knowledge. 

Our  Society  has  already  accomplished  a  great  good  in  correcting  the  nomencla- 
ture and  classification  of  fruits,  in  rejecting  numerous  worthless  varieties  from  its 
Catalogue,  and  now,  by  a  revision  of  the  same,  presenting  a  list  of  those  adapted 
to  the  various  local  districts  of  our  widely  extended  country.  The  advantages 
which  will  arise  from  this  in  the  future,  improved  as  it  will  be  from  year  to  year, 
can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated.  The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this 
responsible  and  arduous  duty,  especially  the  Chairman,  have  labored  with  great 
diligence^  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  efforts  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  an 
enlightened  and  grateful  community.  In  connection  with  this  progress,  I  respect- 
fully recommend  that  the  Committee  on  Rejected  Fruits  be  authorized  to  present, 
at  the  next  biennial  session,  a  list  of  such  other  varieties  as,  in  their  opinion,  may 
be  dispensed  with.  I  would  also  suggest  the  propriety  of  establishing  some  per- 
manent Rules  of  Pomology,  especially  in  reference  to  the  naming  of  seedling  or 
other  new  varieties  which  may  from  time  to  time  come  to  notice. 

REVtTLSIOir  OF  I860,  '61. 

The  consumption  of  fruits  has  become  so  common  as  to  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  daily  food.  The  loss  of  a  crop  is  now  deemed  as  a 
great  public  calamity  ;  its  abundance  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  adding  im- 
measurably to  social  health  and  comfort,  and  to  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
country. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  my  duty  to  record  in  the  Volumes  of  our  Transactions  a 
remarkable  fact,  which  has  occurred  since  our  last  session,  namely,  the  general 
failure  of  the  fruit  crop  for  the  year  1861.  In  history,  this,  as  a  great  national 
calamity,  will  be  associated  with  the  civil  commotion  that  at  the  same  time  con- 
vulsed the  whole  land.  What  causes,  if  any,  may  have  produced  this  remarkable 
coincidence  between  the  vegetable  and  the  civil  kingdoms,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
discover.  Manifestly,  ^  time  was  out  of  joint ;"  both  heaven  and  earth  seemed  to 
frown  upon  our  happy  land.  In  regard  to  our  fruits,  a  kind  Providence  has 
brought  about  a  renovation  and  restoration,  which  makes  the  present  year  as  re- 
markable for  excellence  and  abundance,  as  the  former  year  was  for  the  injury  and 
loss  of  the  crop.  Oh  !  that  this  golden  harvest  in  the  natural  kingdom  may  prove 
the  harbinger  of  a  more  glorious  one  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  our  bleeding 
country. 

The  causes  of  the  singular  phenomena,  and  the  loss  of  the  fruit  crop  of  1861, 
have  been  variously  d^cribed.  Disasters  of  similar  charactyr,  though  not  gen- 
erally so  severe,  have  occurred  in  the  vegetable  world  in  past  time,  and  in  differ- 
ent locations  and  latitudes.  Cycles,  of  favorable  and  unfavorable  seasons,  have 
checkered  the  history  of  Pomology,  and  made  occasional  mutation  almost  as  cer- 
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tain  as  success.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  note  carefully  the  facts  connected  with 
these  great  revulsions,  and  to  report  them  for  future  guidance  and  inatructioD. 
Especially,  in  a  National  Association  like  our  own,  should  these  he  recorded  for 
the  benefit  of  generations  which  are  to  follow  us.  Thus  shall  we  treasure  up  les- 
sons of  the  past,  and  gain  wisdom  for  the  future. 

Vicissitudes  attend  the  cultivation  of  trees  as  well  as  other  vegetable  products. 
In  regard  to  the  one  under  consideration,  we  may  mention  the  fact^  that  so  general 
was  the  injury  throughout  a  large  part  of  our  country,  there  was  but  little 
fruit  in  the  year  1861.  The  previous  autumn  had  been  marked  with  an  early  and 
very  severe  frost.  On  the  morning  of  October  1,  1860,  the  mercury  fell  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  to  twenty  four  degrees  Fahrenheit,  causing  the  apples  and 
other  fruits  to  freeze  on  the  trees,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  burst  open.  This 
was  the  most  severe  of  any  on  record,  so  early  in  the  autumn.  Agiun,  on  the 
morning  of  February  8, 1861,  the  mercury  fell  in  several  places  around  Boston 
to  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero,  a  degree  never  before  recorded  at  this  season. 
The  previous  day  had  been  mild  and  pleasant.  Again,  early  in  the  month  of 
March,  the  fluctuations  of  the  mercury  were  equally  astonishing.  The  third  day 
was  warm  and  delightful ;  the  thermometer  at  Dorchester,  four  miles  from  this 
city,  stood  at  seventy-five  degrees  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  at  eight  o'clock  at 
sixty-five  degrees ;  and  although  no  very  severe  cold  succeeded  immediately,  yet 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  inst,  the  glass  stood  at  zero.  These  extremes  of 
temperature  were  most  unusual  and  unnatural,  and  not  only  destroyed  the  crop 
of  fruit,  but  injured  many  trees  past  recovery,  especially  peaches,  plums,  and 
cherries.  These  vicissitudes  serve  to  illustrate  the  comparative  vigor,  hardiness, 
and  power  of  endurance  in  some  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  develop  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  susceptibility  in  others,  and  thus  furnish  most  useful  information 
to  the  cultivator. 

From  this  experience  we  deduct  the  fact,  that  some  varieties  of  the  pear  are 
even  more  bar  Jy  than  the  apple,  a  fact  which  a  little  reflection  will  contain.  Thus 
among  the  few  pear  trees  which  here  bore  abundantly  in  1861,  were  the  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Urbaniste,  and  Belle  Lucrative,  while  the 
apple,  and  most  other  varieties  of  the  pear,  fiiiled  of  a  crop.  With  me,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  apple  has  many  times  failed,  while  these  varieties  of  the 
pear  have  produced  fruit  annually. 

Whether  the  cause  of  the  revulsion  just  noted  was  the  frost  of  October,  1860, 
destroying  as  it  did  the  germ  of  some  of  the  fiower  buds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or 
whether  the  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1861 
produced  this  result,  or  whether,  as  seems  more  probable,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
these  two  causes  combined,  we  cannot  with  certainty  decide.  If  there  were  some 
localities  in  which  Ihis  injury  was  less,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  circumstances  which 
affected  one  region  might  not  be  so  active  in  another.  The  effect  of  a  bright  sun, 
or  of  keen,  dry  piercing  winds,  immediately  succeeding  the  frost,  would  intensify 
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the  damage;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  clondy  sky  and  humid  atmosphere  would 
modify  and  ameliorate  it  But  my  object  is  not  to  discuss  at  length  this  subject, 
but  only  to  record  the  facts  in  our  National  Annals,  for  the  information  of  physi- 
ologists in  our  own  and  other  lands,  whose  professional  business  is  to  observe 
these  freaks  of  nature,  and  to  give  us  their  philosophy  in  the  case. 

Upon  the  observation  and  study  of  these  and  similar  facts  the  progress  of  Po- 
mology eminently  depends.  The  different  ability  of  varieties  to  resist  heat  and 
cold  and  other  meteorological  agents,  reveals  a  most  wonderful  analogy  between 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  for  while  certain  animals  find  their  natural 
home  in  the  frigid  zones,  others  in  the  temperate,  and  still  others  in  the  torrid, 
there  are  some  that  are  cosmopolites.  So  with  our  fruits ;  some  are  suited  to 
one  location,  some  to  another,  and  a  very  few  flourish  in  a  great  variety  of 
latitudes. 

But  as  to  the  means  of  protecting  our  fruits  from  these  injuries,  we  need  more 
knowledge.  Experience  teaches  us,  however,  that  shelter  and  aspect  have  a  pow- 
erful influence,  especially  on  certain  varieties. 

As  to  aspect,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  its  importance.  The  Belgians, 
in  their  descriptive  Calalogues  are  accustomed  to  designate  the  aspect  most  favor- 
able to  each  sort ;  and  when  we  shall  be  able  to  do  the  same,  we  shall  have  at- 
tained a  result  most  eminently  desirable. 

In  regard  to  shelter,  here  in  the  North,  so  as  to  protect  our  trees  from  currents 
of  fierce  drying  winds,  which  are  as  equally  injurious  to  vegetation  as  a  parching 
heat,  no  one  can  doubt  its  beneficial  effect.  The  influence  of  shelter  and  aspect  is 
more  perceptible  in  some  varieties  than  others.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain kinds  are  healthy  and  beautiful  on  fences  or  in  sheltered  places,  while  they 
are  worthless  elsewhere. 

These  considerations  all  teach  us  the  vast  range  of  our  science,  the  great  num- 
ber of  secondary  causes  that  modify  results,  and  consequently  the  imperative 
demand  for  extensive  research,  for  the  accumulation  of  ripe  experience,  and  for 
great  patience  and  vigilance  in  the  pomologist.  How  many  sad  mistakes  are  de- 
veloped every  year,  by  leaping  from  partial  observations  to  general  conclusions ! 
Witness  the  frequent  errors  of  cultivators.  How  often  do  they  condemn  the 
qualities  of  certain  varieties  before  they  have  tested  them^at  mature  age.  They 
cut  off  and  graft  their  trees  with  other  sorts,  instead  of  waiting  for  nature  to  do 
her  work  in  her  own  proper  time. 

Witness,  again,  the  complaints  against  the  hardiness  of  particular  kinds,  which 
have  arisen  from  the  &ct  that  they  had  not  passed  the  vascillations  incident  to 
youth,  and  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  age  and  solidification  of  tissue,  in  bark 
and  wood.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  injuries  sustained  by  young  trees 
of  luxuriant  growth.  They  are  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  some 
years  only  recovering  what  they  have  lost  in  the  preceding  in  health  and  vigor,  i 
But  having  overcome  the  trials  of  this  early  period,  they  rise  above  these  enfeeb-    1 
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100,000  OONCX>RD  CUmNOB.  GOOD  ROOXa 

20,000  DBIJlWABfi,  grown  firam  the  single  eye,  end  wood  taken  from  the  original  vinea  in  Hunterdon 

<'oanty,  N.  J.    They  are  of  rap^rfor,  fUlUy.     Wjll  eFiOMmg^  far  $Ub4w4 m  Dwarf  Pear  Trees. 

PuoKS  ymr  Low.    Liberal  ttdcu^erme^  oflfefed  to  A|;ent»  aMl  tlie^l^iidk 

Send  for  Wholesale  or  Deecriptfre  Catalogue  of  vines.    Enclose  stamp. 

Address  WilUam  Perry  and  Son, 

Hep.,  Oct  A  Nov.  BRIDaBPORT,  GON1X. 

TRUE   DELAWARE    GRAPE   VINES." 

Fropa|;ated  from  the  Original  Vines.  * 

Haaits  of  the  best  (luatlity,  at  loi^  prices. 

Strong,  well-rooted  1  year  old  DeUwares,  SO  to  60  cents,  single  \  |S  to  $6  per  dozen ;  ^W  to  flO  per  10^} 
SnuJl  No.  2  yioes,  |15  per  100,  |100  per  1,000^  lilxtra  strong  layers  from  bearing  vines  and  9  years  old,  se- 
lected plants  for  immediate  beturinff ,  |1  to  |I  50cach,  with  reasonable  dednctlon  bv  the  qnantity. 

Also,  superior  plants  of  Allen's  White  Hybrid,  Anna,  Alvey,  Brindrl^,  Brandywme,  Blw^  Kftq^,  CaaaadT. 
(traveling,  Cnyahosra,  Clara,  Concord,  Clinton,  Catawba,  Diana,  ^ainbttrg,  Q«lden  Cltntott,  Ofahnm,  Garrign^. 
Hartford  Profific.  Herbemont,  Isabella,  Lenoir,  Logan,  Lincoln,  Lonisa,  Lvdia,  Maxstawney;  Manhattan, 
Marion  Port,  Oporto,  Offer,  or  Raisin  Grape.  Ontario^  Ohio,  Perkins,  Raabe.  Rebecca,  RorersT  Ifeir  Hybridi 
Nos.  1,  2,  S.  4,  6,  9,  IS,  IS,  19  and  Zi,  l>>-KaIon.  Union  Vfflage,  Venango,  Wihnington,  and  numy  fythera. 

Cherry,  White  Grape,  White  Transparent,  and  Blaclc  Naples  <7nrrants. 

Catawissa  ever-bearing,  Kirtlaiid,  and  poolittle's  improved  Black  Oip  Raspbenrtee. 

Triomphe  de  Oand,  Anstin  Shaker,  Wilson's  Albany,  Jenny  Lind,  and  TroUopc^S  VIeioria  ftlrawlmrriea. 

QpSehd  for  a  Dtecriptive  Price  List.  ' 

OiBO.  W.  OAJBBFBELI^ 
Pept.  (K*.  Not.  .  Delatrorc^  OM«. 

878  fiROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.'       ' 
HinwisT  /jin  GnmMioiwi,  Asioua,  L.  L  '■■^  ^^ 

■  '^•^- •■^~       AliFR£^  B'ltm^fiMAiV,    '  ' 

SEEP  WJ^EIHimjISE,  ETO., 
yro.  .876  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS, 

OU>  CASTLB  WRSERXEB, 

.,      , '  .     aENEVA.  ONTARIO  CO.,  N.  T. 

All  kinds  of  Fbuit  Thkis,  Grafs  Vinu,  Obnaxkmtal  Thus,  Saanns,  Rosns,  sra,  Wholcsak 

and  Retail.^  __ 

•     SHIRT.  .MAMUIFAOTUUaEllil,  ^ 
aro  Canal  Stvott,  neiur  Broadwayi  New  York. 

"WT  nroiriU'iiMlcle'ln  mtMiiia'HB,  ftU  anA|3t  pqr  danon,  • 

■  OV^  ^kn^lyaapply  «tbr«iof  Beaei«Sr  Colla^^.l^ld  Wristbands  for  Shirt  Making,  at  reduced 
prieea ^ .        Apr.  i»»o. 

CHARLES  DUGGKW,  ARCHITECT^ 

of  3nildings  earefdly  prepared  wifli  the 
•    " cost 


sngraTsd  and  printed  la  tho  tame  ftjis  as  Ihe  on* 


Janvaiy  naaibcr  of  ths  HoBnoouoaaff  wiu,  oa  applleatloB  be  fonrardtd  fralk  te  any 


HarUcutturiri  AdwrUring  Skset-^JVavemberj  1862. 

J --: : X ^..?..X\.'/>mM,I      I    '.. :-r--^ 


BtOTICi;^^ 


n 


The  Niirsery  business  of  the  late  Wm. 
RSID^at  Slizabeth,  New  JerQey^wlll 
l>e  oontinued  as  heretofore. 
JJL  Dtdais  aa^Ms^  to 

Beid's  EMetktBwn  Hynedes, 

EliBbetht  Hew  Jeney, 

^Will  be  promptly  ezecutecL 

The  Nursery-  Stoeic  in  general  j^  ramArkably  fine 
and  wen  grown,  «nd  mniy  artieleB  are  Ofw^iMtp^KAor 
else,  pardeolarly  Fmit  Trees. 

The  Btocic  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  f^eaAi  this  At- 
tnnin,  are  the  beat  that  have  been  offered  for  seyeral 
years;  the  Stiodavd  Pears  whit^  weare  scarce  hst 
year,  ean  now  be  supplied  of  a  fine  size.  Also,  the 
Dwarfii  which  are  tF<ik|iid  €fakee'  years  old,  and  when 
deaired  can  be  supplied  in  a  bearing  state. 

The  stock  of  Apples  and  Cherries  are  also  fine,  three 
and  fonr  years  old,  and  of  a  fine  rise  fsr  orohari 
planting,  with  a  good  supply  of  Peaches,  Keetarines, 
Apricots  and  Griape  Vines  of  all  the^  new  and  leading 
hinds,  with  an  abundant  stock  of  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, and  other  small  fridts. 

The  Proaweytal  department  of  tba  Nnrs^ry  is  also 
large  and  well  grown,  and  contains  a  Tery  complete 
supply  of  an  kinda  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  suitable  for 
lawn  and  ornamental  planting,  with  a  fine  stock  of  aU 
the  new  and  hardy  Eyergreens,  which  can  be  ftmdahed 
at  i^e  leweet  mallei  prieea,  and  whnlf  lailge  qosBHitiea 
are  wanted  for  Park  planting,  wffl  be  put  at  rates  below 
the  usual  prices. 

A  Tbolesale  price  list  Just  published  for  this  Autumn, 
wffl  be  forwarded  on  applici^ian;  also  i^ general  Cata- 
legM  iwtaining  list  of  Praita,  Ae,,  Ac  Kor. 


Ghftiee  Native  and  Foreign 
LENK   &    CO. 

Offer  for  sale  a  large  Stock  of  Native  and  Foreign 
Orape.  Vines,  inoludiag' all' of  thes rarest  and  most 
valuable  Yarietiea. 

Send  for  a  Price  List    Address  '    - 


iov.tf 


HUMBOtDT    NURSERIES, 


NEBRASKA 


NATIVE  PHLOX  SEED. 

I  have  just  received  a  few  packets  of  Fresh  Seed, 
from  Nebraska,  of  the  pretty  and  hardy  perennial, 
Phlox  Piloaa,  which  I  will  send  to  any  address,  post 
paid  for  j|$  cen|s  p^  j^cketi  It  should  be  planted 
this  foU.    It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Nov.  uti€0,  jr.  K. 


PEACH    TSSSES. 

25,000  ONE  7BAR  OLD,  FROM  BX7D, 
VBRS*  TUftimV  £J^  ^rOXB,  AT  tdO 
PER    THOUSAND. " 

Address 

Lenk  &  Oa, 

Humboldt  Nurseries, 
Kav.tr:  Taiedo^  Ohio. 


Pralt  and  Ornamental  Trees, 


Cherries,  plums  and  Ornamental  Trees  will 
^  delivered  at  the  Nurserv.  AU  tlie  fi>Uowipg  will 
be  securely  packed,  and  defir^^  ni  MMUm  Landing 


<r  Poui^ltNpf4«.  tfTfs^Jredt. /^^ 

higl 
Verietiea;  Delaware,  Diana,  Rebeeea, 


old,  single  growth,  2  to  8  feet  mgh.  TWb  yeaT«*old,  8  to 
"gi  ...       - 


tr    V  w  • 


V  .\  r  .  { 


4  ^Mt  Jiigh.  Three  years  old,  4  to  e  feet  high. 
Delawsre,  Diana, 
Concord,  Union  Village,  Montgomery,  Northern  Mus- 
cadine, Allen's  Hybrid,  Clinton,  Logan.  Taylor.  Cuy- 
ahoga, Isabella.    Also,  all  other  desirable  varieties. 

HBRWTHSi  New  Rochelle  Blackberry,  Brinchle's 
Orange  Basberry,  Hudson  River  Antwerp,  Wilson's 
Albany  Strawbetry,  Triomphe  de  Gand. 

The  Leading  Yarietie  of  Monthly  and  Creeping 
Rosc^  Dahlias,  Japonicas,  etc.  Packing  ehargesrea- 
sonalwe.  '  • 

A., J.   OAYWOOD. 

llov.  Modena^    tJhter  Co.^  If.  T. 

•/-      'r      "I       .        -  f^    .     .,..,.r      nr 


BbrtieuUuriit  AdnmUnng  Shee^— November^  1862. ' 

-: — TT- 


LAM>SCAP&  QAEDENING 

•  -  -      •  AND 


"9 

LANDSCAPE,  AGRICULTURAL,  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

8URVi!ViNO,   UBYZZJNO,  AKB  B&AtTO'BTtllO. 

■<■     — »»  •  •  »  i< 


MEAD   &   WOODWARD, 

Architects,  Oivil  Engineers,  and  Landscape  Gardeners, 

lillRTEVOltS  Asm  DRAVOHTSMEIV, 


NEW   YORK. 


-»>    ^  •  »»  44   ■ 


COTfKtRYJ  BEAIH  PUBUC  AM)  PBITATB  PARKS,  ROADS,  ETC.,  ARTISTICALLY  LAID 
OUT,  <30NarRUCTKD,  Aia>  PLANTED. 

PIAHB,  BLBTATIOVSf  AXD  SUPimrEEHDEVCB  OT  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BTTILDDrOS, 
nOLinB^MF  aSAFKRiES,  OOS8BBTAT0BIE8,  AITS  ALL  EOBTICULTirSAL 

STBUCTVBES. 


OutUiie  and  Topogtaphloal  Maps  Haadgomdy  Ejceontad 


Are  prepared  to  execute  promptly  all  services  required,  from  the  original  Surveys  to  tibe 
finisliel  Mansicfti,'  Cbfantry-seat,  or  Park,  with  full  or  partial  Superintendence.' 

p.  B.  MEAB.  OfBO.  E.  WOODWABD.  F.  W.  WOOIYWABD. 
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L TO  BANKS. AKD  BAN] 


:iD*r^: 


'•• 


Thv  ufvd^BDed  prop^Mes  to  pcibKskin  QoGEmber,  1862,  '*  Thb  Bankbbs*  Almanac  for  thi  Ysab 
1868,**  cootdni^-^1.  ATUst  or  tbs  BinfOB,.  d^iiiged  alpbftbelieiH^,  In  enry  gltatf^mjr  QHgr  in  the 
Union,  December,  1862 — ^Names  of  President  and  Cashier,  and  Capital  of  eadi.— 2.  A  List  of  Private 
Banken  in  Three  Hundred  and  l^iflr  CitimBd  90>lpnse£^JieU.  a---d.  Alphabetical  List  of  Sixteen  Hun- 
dred Cashiers  in  the  U.  S.,  DeoenMr,  TB^.-^A.  A  IM  of  tie  Banks  in  Canada,  New-Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia— their  Cashiers,  Maniflets  «ndFo«uga  Amenta,  o.  fio^kemor,  DirectiirB  and  Officers  of  the 
Bank  of  Eng^d,  1862.—^.  Lis{  of  Banks  and  Bankers  in  London,  December,  1862.— 7.  List  of  Bankers 
in  BuiDpe,  Ask,  Soutk  Ameriea,  AtUslraUa,  IfM  InAies,  Ac— 8.  Lowest  and  Highest  Quotation  of 
Stocks  at  New  York,  eadi  month,  1861-'62.— 9.  Quotations  of  Foreisn  Exchange  at  New  Tork,  eadi 
month,  1861-'62.— 10.  The  Tka  Law  of  1862.^11.  The  Banks  of  New  York— Names  of  President,  Vice- 
President,  Cashier  and  Notair.— 12.  Journal  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Events,  year  1862. — 18.  Table 
of  the  Values  of  all  Foreign  Uold  and  Silver  Coins  fo  IT.  S,,  with  a  variety  of  other  information. 

Bf*  Officers  of  Banks  are  requested  to  fttmkh,  ikmsdiatkly,  information  of  any  changes  of  Presi- 
dents or  Cashiers,  or  Oapitai  of  Banks  in  their  vicinity,  during  the  year  1862. 

BF*  Privato  Bankers  are  requested  to  ftmiflh  the  names  of  their  New  York  correspondents,  and  of 
the  names  <rf  new  Bankmg-Hooees  in  (iiefr'TidBil|t.  A  limited  nunberof  cards  of  Privato  Bankers  will  be 
inserted  conspicuouslT  in  the  volume,  at  a  charge  of  fifteen  dollars  each,  (or  Tbk  Dollars  to  thote  tehoid 
eardi  are  in  the  Banken  Magazine;)    Garcb  intt  borreoelved  for  insertion,  until  Noyember  15th. 

Price  of  the  volume,  $1.25— fMifla^^^atcL 

^  J.  SMITH  HOMANS,  Jb., 

New  YosK,  atpUnOm'  \\  1862.  QffiM  Bmk^  Magazine  and  8tati$tieal  EegUter,  Kew  York 


HOISOE  10  BAHXEBS  JOn>  UnSUJLASCS  COMPAHIES. 
1S^  A  copy  of  each  of  the  following  important  documents  will  be  furnished  G  r  a  tl  8  to  any  sub- 
scriber to  "  The  Bankers*  Magazine  and  Sti|ti9tiea{  R^ter,**  on  receipt  qf  twenty-JI/oe  eenU  p&r  volume 
for  hwding  and  poetage. 

I.^pxelijiii]iftryBepcrtoiiifaeB|lithCta8ii*of  th^  Qn^ToL  octavo,  294  pp. 

Containing  eUbom^  Tables  of  FopulaUoD,  Agrioultnre,  Banks,  Breweries ;  the  Blind,  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Insane;  Canals,  Railroads,  Coal;  Cotton^  I.iaen»  Flax  and  Wool :  Fire  Arm^  Rsheries^  9as,  Insurance, 
Iron,  Mannfisctares^  Mines,  Oils,  Real  Estate,  Tonnage,  <l^c.,  Ycytr  i860. 

n.— BqMoi  U  the:  8(»4iretiry  ff  «th#  TiteaiitQt  on  tliq  Ctammeroo  and  Xayigatioii  of  the  United 

Stale^  fDf  the  Year  epding  June  SO,  ISai.    One  volume,  octavo.     1.164  pages. 

nL-^fie^  o^Uie  Seomtairy  tf  the  TieiMt7en  the  Btarto  of  f^ 

for  the  Year  ending  JuueSD,  186).  One.vnkime,  octavo.  80^  pages,  [ThU  Hnort  itfcludet  SiaUfnenU 
of  the  ImporU  and  JSgpotUi  JUmAfm  vnd  JtxpeHliUwre*,  OcUkOgt  and  Tonnage,  dtc,  each  Tear,  1790-1861, 
and  the  condiium  of  tkf  Banki,  1861-1861.] 

IT.— Lawi  of  the  TFnited  States  relating  ttf  the  Direct  and  Beziie  Taxes,  paned  dniing  the 

first  and  seoond  Sesrions  of  the  Tbirty-Seveath  Congnss^  (July  4, 1861,  to  July  17, 1862^)  With  an  Ai- 
phabetical  Index.    Octavo,'! Iff  pages. 

y.— Beport  of  the  TF..I.  Opmofiai$met  of  fatlnts  m  AgtMitom,  tat  the  Tear  1800.   One  veL 

octavo.  604  pagesL  [  With  n¥mer0u$  SngravU^t,  and  a  LUt  of  PlanU  thai  are  dutrihtUed  gratU  io  op- 
plieonUj] 

TI.— Beport  of  the  Seeretary  of  the  Treasary  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

on  the  eondillon  of  ttfe  Sanka  thfou^himt  the  Uqited  dtates,  1 860i    One  VQhvae»'  octave.    802  pages. 

TU— Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Offloe,  for  the  Tear  1861.   One  vol., 

oeUvo,  vH^binjjp Talwilile  wape,  via:  1.  Se^nal  ssap-el  Washington  Territoisy.  ^  New  Mezice,  S. 
Dakotoh.  >  4L  W  Monf  n  and  |lini|^ta.  6.  MoKadD.  e.Iol^a.  7.  Orsgon  «nd  the  shore  line  ef  the 
FMifie.    8.  Kansas  and  Nebraska.    0.  California. 

0f*  Subssribers  tp  the  BANoas'  Maoa2ini  will  ha  aappUed  Qr  a  ti  a  with  anv  one  or  more  of  the  pub- 
lic doenments  abo^ff  eowa^ted,  upon  receipt  of  twenty-flve  eenta  per  voL»  tQ^p4y  m  binflbg  and  postage. 

>^^  :  J.B.  waUOKB,  «r^ 

(igks^theMmim'  MagoHneamdSkii^ttioalJBt^  Tork, 

Gopiet  of  thcJGDllowlag  works  will  be  supplied  to  order,  at  the  office  of  the  Banker^  Magazine. 

Tbs  GroLoriDXA  e»'  Oommiasctf  Axti>  ObioftaotAL  NAvieAnoii.    One  vohune,  o4taVo,  9000,  pp |7  00 

Two  volumes, 8  00 

Thb  Mahval  foa  Nomina  PmnuD  amP  BAnntaa ^ ......••,..<.  ^  .^ , . . .  S  00 

Ite  MxaoBAinBi  ahd  BAMKBa*  Almahao,  for  186S 1  16^ 

Hmoav  or  ihb  Bark  SirotAin>,  1694-1861.    Edited  by  I.  Smith  Homana    One  volume,  Sva  p|K  47e..^  S  00 


6  HiniioultuTiA  Advertinng  Sheet. — Ncnt/nJber^  1802. 

CHEAP!  VERY  fiMEAP!! 

Do  Yon  Wish  to  have  Your  Woirk  done  Che^?    Gk>  to 

No.  lO  8pirao«  oitreet.  (nB8T  FLAOB.) 


MEVyTOB&^ 


Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 


for  your  CARDS. 

for  your  BILL  HEADS. 

for  your  CHECKS. 

for  your  BILLS  of  LADING. 

for  your  SHIPPING  RECEIPTS. 

for  your  CIRCULARS. 

for  your  CATALOGUES. 

for  your  POSTERS. 

for  your  LAW  CASES. 

for  your  PAMPHLETS. 

for  your  PERIODICALS,  Ac 


AND    NUBSERYMSIH^, 

0«t  yoor  OATAXiCX^UES  doiie  tlie^re.  (^t»  in  fkct. 


AH  Tdim  WOM  fiOHE  THERE 

YOU  WILL  jmjy  IT  TO  TOUa  ADVANTAGE. 
We  refer  70a  to  the  Pablisheraof  th«  fiertfonltnwt 


MotiiicuUuria  Adv^rtimnf  J3heet.-jjr(n>en^^ 


FRtriT  TREE  SEEDS. 


CHBRT  SZONXIB^ " 
PLUM,  " 

PBAiGDBt 


.  |4  00 

"'ilOO 


Garden,  Field  and  Tree  Seeds  of  all  kinds  at  low 


retea. 


Dutch  Bulbons  Roots; 

In  cases,  ea^h  eoqtiiinlBg  18099<4«tEB>  «Oflt,Ti«p^ 
ftOO  Croons  and  40  Naroissns.     Price  |18  per  case. 
Also  a  splendid  assortment  of  named  HyaetntfaiL 
See  Ga(iUogpie»  to  be  (lad  on  applioation  to 

SHEFPAIU)  &  SEWABD, 
914  J>earl  SI.,  JT^w'T^Si 


Not.*] 


A  Rev  flbgaiiM  with  m  OM  Jim^[ 


.TBCB3 


KNICEEBBO(qSJBft; 

oa, 

mw  70RK  UAOAznvfi  or  limatATu^^, 

ART,  FOIJTIGS,  AND  BOCHETT. 

No.  2. 1        Vol]  t  j  "  ]  ^^  iferi^j 
NOVElMBJip. 

CONTBNTB. 

The  Reeonroei  of  ike  in»rtb  atat;i  SMUh  idomptted.'    i 

Our  Present  Military  Position. 

Hie  President's  Emancipation  IVoclaitetionw 

The  Mysteries  of  Chicago. 

Prejudf^ed  EngRshmai,  '     -  ' 

Adrift  on  tiie  \¥brid->-an  Autobiograp&y,  by  Ktehaa 

Slarery  and  the  Constitution. 

The  Faddlsft^  Pedtilriaa  Malth. 

A  Kew  Sentimental  Joamey — ^Naples. 

The  Mystic  Telegraph— a  Tale  of  the  War..      ,  .    . 

ChOdren  for  Adoption. 

Boarding,  tMgtiig,an<^HmiA^eepliig..  - 

Litems,  Art,  and  I^matfs  Oosslpi  •  '  ' 

Notes  on  Gnrrent  events— Foreign  and  Domestic. 

Tlie  Editor's  Table. 

Notices  of  Kew  Publications,  etc,  eta 

CHARLES  READE,  author  of  the  « Cloister  and         . 
the  Hearth,"  and  otfer;^rq^^ti^'B|6)|  jpf^  ^1 

the  ref^lar  Contriiutors  to  the  Hagaaine.  '  ^ 


re^lar  < 


- /I  rc 


S.  2D.    ID^Vlfe* 


Ing  beei 

Tears  for 'Setting'  Qlsai.fe  Ai4|aarU/a«d  ^r«n  the 
best  satisfaction,  is  now  been  qsed  ejctensfvel^  for 
Settine  Glass  upon  Oreen-houses,  and  Sky  LightiL  'One 
f>oiil^^;jW  set^;1ttieh  Glass  as  four  of  putty ;  will 
not  cracK,  nor  cleave  from  the  glass,  metal,  or  wood, 
.and  will  remain  Water-Tight  ifiis  article  will  be  af- 
^tfdO  4^'^^iap  (s  Vi$tJtj,  ta]c)nj  Into  consideration  the 
amount  required  to  set  glass,  aua  will  do  the  work 
much  better. 
It  is  the  Cement  referred  to  by  the  Editor/of  the 

"^"^uSSHhd*  by     '  '      ■         '     •  i  -rj 

£  D.  BA!7TBf 

5fi  Tpltoii  ftae^  jTow  Tork. 


New  H»ytB,  AiffMl  f»,  1890. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Dayu: 

The  Green-house  you  glaied  for  me  last  summer 
with  your  Aquaria  Cement,  has  proved  altogether 

'  ThI  wllTter's  Frost  nor  Summer's  San  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  it.  It  stands  now  as  firm  and  water- 
V0itb,aB)]whsii.  insl  <aet.  I  would  recommend  it  to 
others  as  being  Uie  best  material  for  glaiing  green- 
houses ever  discovered. 

I  '  '    •   /     i         t  r    f    iReBGM  VETTCH, 

I    .-    i.V   /  '     ;  Ji    1    I    J    New  HsTen. 


AU^  on  )iand  and  mi^e  tp  order, 

AQUARIA 

f  various  sizes,  at  whol^le  and  Retail. 
,    A  large  assortment  of  FIHH,  of  all  kinds,  at  Whole- 
sale and  Retail,  with    PIiAHTB   for  Stocking  the 
Aquaria. 

Aqnariai  BepiiMd  wk  HMbrt  Hotioe, 

.  JST  E.  D.  DATIS. 

..  -  -  —  ■    -      ^ — , . 

Terssdlles  Cturants. 

We  oiler  for  sales  Yenafflea  Currants,  (weD  rooted 

'  $2'  per  doMD^  $18  pMrteuidred. 

They  have  b^eti  rais^' from  pJanWteported  by  us, 
and  have  fruited  two  years  on  oar  premises,  and  aU 
proved  .s  to  be;  geonUe^  Also  other  new  Tarieties 
at  low  prices. 

AfV.  OABPBHTEB,  Pongrhlwepiiei  V.  T. 

Oek  t  Nov. 


SokicuUuria  AdvertiAng  Shtet. — November^  1884; 


KIS8ENCEN  AND  VICHY  WATIPRS 

*    }     ilrf  pvefevflMbytheFacaltylneMM  of 

mrsPfiPSiA,  pzxjBS,  disorders  or  uver,  rheumatism;  gout 

NinjRAIX^IA,  oiEULVEL,  ETC. 

Th^ee,  ttid  *Q^other  IflnenJ  Waten  for  wkioli  a  demand  may  arlfle,  are  kept  on  dni]ight»  and  sold  te  piat 
•nd  ha)£i>int  botaes,  by 

DR.  HANBUB7  SBPTO; 

A.t  SOS   Broad^^ay,    N'ew  YotIk, 


.      ft    ■■    X       ■    ■        ,  .  .■ rt-- — ■■•■■'       ' V  .    ■  .,  t    ..     .     .  — . — 

7.  IL  tHOBBnur  ft  CO.,  U  John  Street,  Hew  Tork,  Orowen  and  lapartBr 
of  Oarden  end  Field  Seeds. 

OnuUDtly  on  hud.  Mete  of  Norway  iprneo,  loropcm  Alter  fir,  fiootaSi  Mti  feittop«ia  lartk,  Btedh,  Ktttmj  ' 
MipK  BlMk  Anariaa  line,  Ao.,  Ao.,  *«.   OaUlogMi  on  AppUeatton.  Ilk 


VOL.  XVra.  186S. 

XffTABLISHED  BY  A.  /.  DOWNHTO  IN  1846. 

THE  HOETICULTUEIST, 

.    And  Journal  of  Euial  Art  and  Bnral  Taste. 

PETER  B.  MEAD  AND]  GEOBGE  E.  WOODWAED, 

EDITOBS  AKD  PBOPRIETOBS,  BSW  TOU. 

A  MoDtUy  }fM^Kmy  deroted  to  the  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  GARDEliT,  and 
KUBSERY;  to  culture  under  glass,  LANDSOAPE  GARDSaflKa,  RURAL  ARCHI- 
TECTCTRE,  and  the  Improyement  and  EmbdlishuDkeiit  of  City,  Suburban,  and  Oountxy 
Homes. 

'    ^Qnew  jVukseed  Fl0wen,add  «U  improvements  m  Rural  Art,  will  ba  liberaDy  iDiib* 
tratod.'^  ' 

TERMS. 

Annual  Subscriptioii,  TWO  DOLLARS;  four  copieB,  SEX  DOL|jARS^  seTenoopiflB 
end  tee  to  Olnb  a^siit,  TEN  DQLLAR&  Bound  Volumes  to  1960, 1861  and  1868,  and 
aabsoriptioalbr  1868  SEVEN  DOLLARS. 

Adireat  invariabfyy 

MBAD  &  WOQDWAnn, 

87  Fuk  Bow,  N«w  Tork  Oity^ 


.ti4'«i|<i«A«WMfr^l<;ttrt^  -1^. 
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The  UiiKtJStaBSP^mmT 


ipbR '''-' 


...  I 


Warming  and  Ventilating -, 


ST0SE8,  0E0K0BI8,'  ' 


I'll  i 


It  cAnnoi 
ed  not  be 
Pamphlets 


SCHOOL  HOUSES,  HOSPITALS,  . 
PUBLIC  BVriBlJttfs;;  A;  ^ 
GREE9rH0USSSj  ! 

OEAPEBIES,  ETC,,      • 

'tJnder  Letters  Patettft«P'tiie-»titea'^ates 
■      ..     for  Wanm4ft.a9iJ  y»**l|itti«,y.^J 

The  entire  apparatoa  m  iiM)^4«^  ior  i^  )tMffl>fl^^flpd  the 
air  rceehed  in  the  appa»4«|g.to  bo  w«ine4  ^Inaig^jiifitten. 

The  heat  of  this  apparatus  is  peotAhirly   sdkp^Wio  the 

warming  of  Green-houses  and  Cbns/rvatorl^l, '  " 

' '.   ',     1    -      .  ►•     ..."   -^'    JM 

C.  B.  imXEB'S  Hortiealtnral  Agau^,  iMl»«Mriiy,  M^  Tflrk, 

is  exehitively    warmed   "with    this    n^patatnSj^  iitid'  bYSws  an 

I  ifloiunerabie   vaHetf  of  th^tnoU  <!hotoe'  pknts  ~)(dT3|^ishlBg 

uu^r  the  genial  warmth  of  QQLUS  XJ^OIT  fiBA'ML'""''' 

This  apparatus,  from  its  peculiar  consiructloo^  Is  the  oidy 

one  that  warmv  without  Vitiating   the  air,  *  '*'  . 

The  Union  Boilei'  is  tested  to  bear  any  amount  of  pr^iiui||;9, 
required  to  the  square  inch,  though  one  po^n4  firtsa^i^ ^ 
bli  that  is  ever  nse^,  and  from  its  peoaMar  ooBstrwctiiNi  mdiyrs 
thfs  Heater  sttperiorto  ali a^hefa  in  point  ct adetj^  •  :< ! : 
be  injiired  from  tlie' effect  of  steam,  butdf  aocid^Ms'ihodM  Mihetwiae  deetlr;  tlie  ^a|^|Wniiiaa 
stopped  to  repair  injury.  .  •        "■  ■  <      ..  •«.   'mi^ 

containing  fiill'  descriptions  of  thla  Heater  furnished  at  the  Main  Offipa  of  the  OotppWa^.U 


No.  6(34  Broadwaji  Ifew  York. 


.tjtji  /  ifcfc — ^^i-'-t    t  -  -.1 


REaP^HET^QiJS. 


I-  I.. 


DMAS  Bnooi^  lis  Keniseii  St,  Sorotlyn. 
K.  BrOwk,  If;  ©.;  78^  Ifontagtie  St,  Bro^iflyii. 
ou  K  Abcbbi^  «aCod«ovdf8t.,  JBMbklyA. 
o.  C.  BENirnr,  Editor  of  Bro^k|)^'Mll  TlmM, 
BLio  School,  Nail,  Washington  Av,,  ISrooklyai 
MrKD  Blvnt,  con'  Burlihg  Slip  &  Front  St.  ' 
JJewYork.  ^'   .\   •■•    -'^     "^'  ^"-'"i 

.PAi«^fijtB5|Tj|fl|^|8  ltaij^,JBrooklyn. 


M 


lb.  Fnimi,  8t  SMbd-  Plad^^AMBi^.pQV^. 
Wall  St.  New  York.      .     ...•.•  ,.    .,..■...  .   ,,.  ♦ 
JoHif  O.  Pari^b,  Bemo,  N*^J. . .,.    , 
A.  V.  Stoot,  118  liadisbn  AYedtf<f,  ITew  York. 
Dr.'  FkfttfLr  dr  Smr,  1  Bwid  fit 
Gbo.  a.  Hott,  Pennsylvania.  GodlC<>  <    • ' 

ft  W.  €|jM.  BifniM)  PlilladtilpllU. 
Edwabb  SHiiTKfp^PhikMpbfA. 

J.MW 


w 


Ontwii^na  JJ»mt^^  IMS. 


Superior  Grape  Vines 

FALL   OF   1862. 
WM.  BRIGHT,  Logan  Hvnery,  Phila., 

offora  lor  Hie  Fall  of  \%^  « iGjie  Qtock  of  Osjipb  Ytawb 
tot  frifittng  in  pots,  and  planting  in  yineriea,  compris- 
ing all  the  ieadhi^  old  vflrietiei^  and  nany  new  ooas ; 
in  fret  all  the  kinds  worth  growing,  at  nnusnaliy  low 
rates    1,  2,  8,  and  4  jmsn  «ll 

Among  the  stock,  are  the  following  specially  fine  and 
desirable  lAAl 

BlaACK  HABfBURGHBr, 

QGUDtSSX  HAMBURGH, 

MUSCAT  HAMBUROH, 

BOWOOD  MUSCAT. 

MUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA, 

WHXTB  iSONTIQar  AC, 

QRIZZLT  FRONTiaNAC, 

CAmCm  BAX^  MOBOAT, 
[  '        BlaACK  PRINCE,. 
'^  -     oaSAfifiBLAS  MUSQUB, 
j-**^      mOGMORB  0T.  VBSBBCB, 

7    whxtb  nicb, 
"     biiACb:  xtsrraro, 

IflXTSCAT  MUSCADINE, 


and    one 


DITTCH 

Bulbous  Roots, 

A  splendid  assortnient  at  low  rates. 

B7ACXNTH  GXiASSBB,  Ac,  ifce.,  in  gr^^ 
variety.  ' 

PEACH,  PliuM  and  CHERHT  STONBB. 
APPLE  and  PEAR  SEED,  Bms  Matttng  for  BbA^ 
ding,  Ae.,  Ae.    Send  ibr  a  Catalogua. 

For  sale  by 

SHEPPARD  Sl  SEHTAHD, 

OotANoT.  214  Pearl  St,  New   Tort 


WHITE  SYRIAN, 
.   XftADT  DO  WNBS'  SBBDLXXf O, 

hundred  other  TadetieB^. 
^  ;  UOW  PRICE. 

One  year  old  Vines,  25  c^ts  to  60  cents  each. 
Two,  three,  and  four  year  old  Vines,  beet  quality  for 
'  fnS^sig  In  pots,  or  planting  in  rineries,  $1.66 ;   second 
.  qiriftjr.  («imc  «g6;)  |l.'2ff. 

Good  two  year  old  Vines  for  firaltfng  In  pots,  or 
planting  in  Tinerlea,  $1 ;  second  qoality,  7ft  centa.    . 

J!^  ab«Te  ia  a  radaotiaa  of  60  p«r  ooit.  from  lormer 
pricea,  and  the  sacrifice  is  made  to  suit  the  times. 

pr  A  discount  of  10  per  cent  will  b^  made  from 
.  theabbTS  priced,  for  cash  orders  of  |100. 

NEW  ENOUSa  aRA£ES. 

W.  BaioHT  has  impofted  and  propagated  a  limited 
:  atock  of  the  three  best  New  English  Qrapes,  which 
hua  i^c^T^the  highest  ooaamenMi^BS  oiAhi^LomdfOA 
HSfl<?nlttikd  ^6cifS^,  Yl£. : 

;   niORAMB  HARDT  PROLIFIC  BCUSCAT. 
A  fine  new,  hardy,  black  Mnicat  Gn^,  admirably 
:  adapted  to  cold  graperiea. 

MUSCAT    TROVERON-^Whito.  Qmpf,  ir^ 
*  Moaeat  flaror,  bunches  larger  than  the  Syrian: 

•IIQ^  COLMANi  'TDrykto^  iniknenae  bumftee, 
.  ikiTor  eqoal  to  Barbarossa. 

,   ,  PAICE9  or  NEW  ViMEJf . 

Tnj^^ram's  Hardy  Prolific  Mnscsit,  li^-^laaoat  7>»y«ron, 
:$:{:  GrosColmaa,^ 

The  abore  are.givwi|.«nao  ftpd  XI  inelk  pota^  cuaea 
.2  to  4  feet  long.  .AddHM 

WK.  BBIOEI«^z;i$!fti>Ul^         ?^ 


p.  &  £•  TR  ANSON  BRO/S. 

NURSERYMEN, 

Orleaas,  (France.) 

Beg  to  inform  tbeir  friends  and  customers 
thst  their  new  Ti'ade  List  for  the  present 
season,  is  now  ready  and  may  be  bad  on  appli- 
eation  to  their  Agents. 

A  particular  attention  is  solicited  to  the  fol- 
lowing  articles,  which  may  sold  in  quaatitiei  at 
very  low  prices : 

CURRANTS:  Cherry,  Ia  Versaillaise,  La HatiTr, 
Iji  Fertile,  Caucasus,  Groeae  Rouge  d' Angers  Ae. 

PEARS :  Standard  on  Pear  slock.  8  to  4  feet  high, 
very  fine,  Bartlett,  Louise  Bonne,  B.  Diel,  B.  d'Amaoli*, 
and  many  other  »orta  per  l.OOQ. 

PEARS :  Swarf  on  quince,  all  the  leading  kinds. 

FRUIT  TREE  S.TOCKS  FOR  NURSERYMEN. 

PEARS,  1  or  2  years,  per  1,000,  or  10,000. 
QUINCE,  cuttings  fine,     do  do 

BCAHALEB.lorSyRi. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

PARADISE  APPLE, 
DOUdN,  do 

PliVPMt  Ptac^'Damask, 

Do     Cherry  (Prunns  myrobolana),  do 

Also,  a  general  assortmeat  of  Omamenul  Trees  8b4 
Coniferous  SeedsUaff,  etnilieoUy  niteabi«tot.helr«de. 

New  o^  mfe  C<mtt)en. 

Roses,  stand^d  or  own  roots,  dre. 

For  Catalogue  apfdy  to 

O^k.-    '    '   "    Sft^iJUHiif  Jsrt,  jr«m  For*. 


aifitiriHlwi  iiir^«i>6»«wy  )aiaB<.;-;2<8w)twagr,  11112.  11 


BULBOUB  ROOTS. 


PT-^»<  ^  i »    ■  ■ » ■  ■ 


B.    K.    BLISS, 
Springfield,   Mass., 

Would  respeetfally  annonnoe  the  arrival  Us  Annual  Importation  of  the  above,  which  hare  been  aeleoted 
with  great  care  from  several  of  the  leading  establishments  In  Holland,  and  can  ba-eonftdently  recommended 
to  those  interested  in  their  cnltare. 

The  ooUection  comprises  all  the  most  dedrable  Tarieties  of 

SnrACZXnrHB,  Donble  and  Single. 

TUUPS,  Donble  and  Single.  Early  and  Late. 

CROC0B,  all  of  the  old,  and  many  new  varictiesL 
CROWn  ZMPBRIALB. 

POLTAMTUUB  NAROI80DB. 

DOOBXiB  ROMAN  AlTD  PAPBR  WHXTB 

NARGZEI808l 

jrOKQUILB,   Donble   and   Single.  TRIZOBfXAA. 

JAPAN  IJLIBa 

RANUNCOLtTS. 

ANBMONBO. 
ARXn^ 

SNOW^DROIA 

iRia 

ORAPB   AND  BfUSX  ^H7AOZNT!Sfl,  BXO. 

For  the  conYcnienee  of  those  who  tfe  nnao^iMiiited  with  tbo  differaj^  varieties  of  Bulb%  he  has  prepared 
collcotioaf,  containing  •  good  assortment  of  many  of  the  leading  varieties,  at$lO»|li  anA  I&  «Mh,  with 
foil  ^rectieaa  for  cultore. 

They  will  be  packed  with  j;reat  care,  and  can  be  sent  wHh  safety  by  fxpiten  to  any  paft  of  the  Loy*) 
BUtes.    Bis 

Ng-w  DeSctd^tive  Btdb  tSatalopne 

AKD 

FLORA3>  €hUIDE, 

The  moat  complete  ^rer  published  in  this  country,  (giving  explicit  directions  for  the  culture  of  each  of  the 
Tarieties,)  la  new  ready^  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  Indoeii^  a  three  cent  stamp,. 

OetANev.  >^'  -  -         c        -,r  Bpriligflddf 


m 


BchmOmiiLjdoerMt^MmLi^JievmAar,  1863. 


^.JS^Vf  ^^  Yt^^ 


TYETS  "FATTEBN 

HA8   NO  EQUAL   FQf  UTILITY,  QUALITY,    ORl ORDER. 


The««  OlMset  have  been  in  extensive  nse  in  Englami  for  several  years  post,  and  are  aniveraally  ackcov 
ledged  by  U>«  ie%<Ln«  a^teors  a«d#^8ts  <^^iM  tb«  most  flfg^qfr  ai^  fuiti^bUr.for  tb«  gt^ih  of  tbf 
Uvacinth,  wlilch  l^AvIyat,!)^!  iiii-iiapfted.  Keif -Irqat  base  Jnve^iheti  a  stmbitt^  ifk  ptiie^ti  br  ii? 
other  sort;  wl^iUi|^e]buf»pori  »  o^arhlntal,  itaii  ^^  ^|^>pUci^0n,|t  potaeiMl  ^11  wa|  9  re^uM  to  k^> 
the  flowe^aod  leaves  in  a  natural  position.  It  U  also  partiooiarly  appropriate  for  Bonqa^ta,  Cot  Floveri 
both  at  home  and  for  exhibitions,  rendering  it  of  daily  use  all  the  year,  which  is  not  tb«  ease  with  iht  &d 
pattema.  -  ...  r    r        . 


K6«  1.  Ho*  3.                                Ho.  3. 

NO.    1.-NCW  HYAClMTfl.tfLABt. 

Tratisparent  Glat^  ileh  eolon,  atsofted, .  80  eents  eadi,  ft  00  per  doi a 

do        do      do    gilt  ornaments,  .      72      .  do  1  fO  do 

p^.         do.    aUbaster,  orytopaa apd torqpoiae,    «  •  :        .^           40        do  4  60  do 

do            do        do    gilt  ornaments,  .            .     80        do  8  60  do 

Flower  Supports,   .  10        do  1  OO  do 

'  • ;  '  •  •  ^^'  •  .  i  i  /''f  fifffl  ^^^^^  ^^.^9V^^^  j^M.   i  \       ,    ■ 

Transparent  Glass,  rich  colors,  assorted,    .  .75  cenCs  eaeh,  *  |7  60  p«r  docot. 

do         do     do    gilt  ornaments,        .  .  .  .  $1  60        do        16  00    do 

Flower  Supports,  .......  26  cents  do         2  00     do 

.    \.  H0o.3i-lMf ^   CBfrofo    *u4:*il    1 

Can  alio  bt  %md  for  ^ra^omg  TuUpB,  Narcitt^t,  tic,  _ 

transparent  GUss,  rich  colors,  assorted,  16  cents  each,  |1  60perdoce8 

do         do    alafmster,  crysopas,  Jie.,  80       do  8  00     do; 

Opaqne,  do    gilt  ornaments,     .  •  .    60        do        .  6  OO     de 

Flower  ^^^i^ifrtik   «.         . «        ^ ..  6        do  J  60     do 

Foxf .Sale  TaV  Wlidlesale  or  Retail  hj 
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DORCHESTER 


OXTRRAIITS. 


H^lTXVB  CB  BBRTZZV;  red,l«rg«.  The 
»h  U  very  vlgoroa^  Aod  retaios  vdl  its  folUg«.  It 
very  productive,  and  is  a  valnable  variety,  f  10  per 
J Dd  red,  176  per  thoQaaod. 

I*A  VtitfBAnJrAWB.  very  large;  red;  berries 
fcviog  meheured  more  tlian  two  iDcbee  in  eircnmfer- 
tee.     $15  per  hundred,  1126  per  thousand. 

nA  I^SRTZLB  D'ANGERjE^  nearly  ai  large  as 
c  former,  and  exceedingly  productive.  These  varie- 
?«  have  received  the  highest  premium  of  the  Massa- 
luasetts  Hortieultural  Society  for  many  yean,  flfi 
sr  hundred,  $126  per  thousand. 


lOI^^ 


K 


fl«gars'  fjkib'  ^xm%, 

$18  per  dozen,  strong  Vines. 

Noa.  1,  2,  S,  4.  6,  9, 16,  19,  80,  88,  48.  44. 

These  fine  Grapes  were  pro^u^l  by  liybrirlizlng  ih^ 
.tive  vith  the  Blaek  Hfinbargh  and  Chasselas.  T4iey 
tnbine»  to  a  degree;  tfa«'eliiir«eters  of  both.  FromT 
e  native,  hardiness,  vigor,  and  early  bearing ;  from 
e  foreign,  ^eKcac^  and  lichness. '  The  si^,  flavor, 
id  beauty  of  many  of  tliese  varieties,  render  libem 
«ided  aequiMtloQs  to  our  list,  of  Juurdy  grapes. 

MiOOO  PBAE  TBES8, 

iperior  in  every  respectj^iEQm  ^  t<^  5  x^^^c^  t^ 

MARSfiALt  R  WILDER;  ^ 

Dorctaestert  AbM. 

Oet  4  Nov. 


I1htstHtad:Caialogae,  Sixth  Edition,  Improved  with 
Six  additional  Engravings,  with  new  price  list,  will  be 
MBt  for  two  three  cent  stamps. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  for  one  cent  stamp.  It 
is  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  very  large  pages,  and  contains 
much  coooemuig  Plaadng*  aad  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Vine. 

My  stock  is  of  the  best  character,  and  comprises  all 
of  the  valuable  kinds  of  hardy  Gxopes,  and  all  of 
the  desirable  Foreign  kinds.  ^ 

I  have  more  than  twelve  acrea  of  plants  in  open 
alt,  4nd  one  aare  under  gtaas,  and  «ffv  thcb  at  prices 
which  will  but  Kttk  mora  than  pay  ft^  prod*^tion. 

For  Vineyard  Planting,  T  have  twenty  thonsand  for 
one  hundred  dollars  a  thousand  and  Icsc,  one  and  two 
years.  Also,  I  have  Vines  for  six  hundred  dollars  per 
Uaadredj  and  every  inWrmediate  prloe,  f^U  of  which 
are  worth  the  prioa  ehargad. 

Strawberry  Hants, 

Of  the  two  best  kinds  in  cultivation,  that  have  been 
well  grown,  and  have  not  had  a  leaf  affected  by  sun- 
•cal^,  bHghl,  or  droagbl   '• 

BARTUQTT,  one  dollar  for  twenty- five,  sent  free 
by  mail ;  $1  W  pir  hua&d^  $10  per  thpus^od,  sent 
"-byekpresfi.'         ^  ' 

TQRIPMll^  DB  GAND,  (second  only  to  Bart- 
lett  ip  Y.nlu.eJ  the  saioe,  es^ept  .when  large  numbers 
are  ^nl^eii.^be'n  tW  ptiM  nrAl  be  less.  None  but 
tfte  atresia  planla'wltt  be  seoti^  tii^gyvut  oC  which,  if 
weU'treaied,  will  grtiw. 

Willie  printed  on  fio^ paper,  l6  pages  quarto,  monthly, 
for  one  dollar  a  year, 'or 

To  Clubs  of  Six $4  00 

Do.  ..  T^elv^v.  ^.r.-  ,^    V  7  00 

!)•   ••  TWen4}V  ^    .  >•  ^  i  .     10  00 

S'^pgle  Numbers,  Ten  Cents. 

Ita  chief  aim. will  be  to  exhibit  all  of  the  ascertained 
fikits  pertainiag  ie  ettltiLTation*  elaarly  i»  practical 
use,  so  that  It  may  become  a  companion  for  these  who 
are  interested  in  Pomology,  the  Garden,  Or  Agriculture. 
The  matter  will  equal  two  good  siaed  volume^,  and  at 
4hfll<fBd«f  the  fmm,  wtU  aonstitmU  a.  FrsH  book,  a 
book  of  the  Vine,  and  a  lH>ok  of  the  Grape  and  Farm. 
AddrcM 

C,  W.  OBANT, 
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READT  ROOFING, 

No.  23  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


This  artioe  is  made  of  extremely  thick  and  strong  woTeii  &bric,  inrented  and  mannfiMV 
tured  expressly  for  our  own  use  (patent  applied  for),  and  is  ser^ral  tanes  tUbker  (^aq  oo^ 
ton  fleeting  commoDly  used  in  all  other  compoaitioii  roofing,  and  consequently  &r  man 
durable. 

From  the  superior  thickness  of  this  doth,  it  reoeirea,  in  saturation,  a  &r  greater  amount 
of  the  water-proof  composition,  and  when  finished  with  the  fire-proof  ooatiiig  on  Hie  surfiwe^ 
presents  the  most  completely  finished— and,  we  are  ooofident^  most  durable-proofing  now 
known.  It  needs  no  final  coat  applied  on  the  rooi;  as  all  other  kinds  do.  ItWBBADT^ 
U  nail  drnvn. 

In  this  ooQTmient  and  flniriied  state,  H  is  eq)ecially  worthy  the  attention  of  Habdwabb 
Mbbgha2itb»  TandsRs,  BuiLnna,  and  all  who  buy  to  aellMadn,  we  do  not  hold  out  to  tnA 
the  prospects  of  enormous  profits  immediately,  but  we  oner  a  really  merchantable  article^ 
in  demand  ereiywhere  and  at  all  times. 

We  call  attention  Co  a  few  points. 

Ist  It  costs  only  about  hat/ at  much  as  tih,  and  is  tuiee  oi  durable, 

9d.  It  is  adapted  to  all  hinds  o/roojk,  whether  steep  or  fiat 

Sd.  It  is  not  afiected  injuriously  by  hsat  or  cold, 
4th.  Any  ordinary  workman  can  apply  it. 
fttfa.  It »  not  the  ^'  eheapmi  "  roofing. 
6th.  It  is  thck  best  roofing. 

JPMMSERVB    irOUM   HOOFS. 

U  yoiur  Tift  Boof  Leaks— 

If  your  Tin  Boof  has  Small  Biuit-Holes  in  it. 

If  your  Tin  Soof  needs  Ee-Paintingp;-ow 

LIQUID   QUTTA-PEROHA   CEMENT 

win  eflfeetuaUy  dose  up  all  the  smaller  RUST-HOLES,  and  form  a  heayy  elastic  body  owet 
the  whole  sui^Bmm,  that  wiU  pronrent  RUST,  and  last  many  years  longer  than  ordinary  paint. 

If  y  onr  Shingle^Bosf  Leaks— 

If  your  Gutters  Leak— 

If  the  Joints  around  your  Chimnsys  Leak— 

If  your  Slate-Boof  Leaks--our 

a02CP07£TD  OITTTA  PSROBA  OaiCSlTT 

will  completely  fill  up  all  the  creyiees  in  the  ahlDgleo,  eover  over  the  brokea  joints  in  the  tlii 
nnd  ftlate,  form  permanently  adhesive,  elastic  coating  around  chimneys,  sky-lighta,  etc.,  and  in 
all  these  slttiationa  will  ootlatt  any  other  artlele  for  thh  purpoee  now  in  use.  This  article  le  a 
thick,  tenaeioua  oonspound  of  GU ITA-PSIRCU A,  and  ingredlenta  used  esteaiArely  ia  Enrope 
in  the  progress  of  Kyanizing  or  preserving  wood  in  Railroad  straotures  exposed  to  raoistare 
and  decay.  This  very  useful  property  tends  directly  to  arrest  and  prevent  decay  in  the  shioe- 
\9B,  and  win  often  save  the  neceisitT  for  several  years  of  pnt^lBg  on  a  n^  jool. '  It  la  Ml 
worthy  of  a  tvlil.    fay  (Srsi^re  ana  samplca  sent  free  by  mail    Address 

B£A337  ROOFmo  CD^ 

No.  8Q  Gqdax  St.  New  Tocfc 
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C.  B.  MILLER, 

FOEEiair  Airb  American 

HOBTICULTTTBAL  APiBITT 

AND 

COMMISSION    MERCHANT, 

IXRIBITKIN   AND  SALE0  ROOI^, 
634  BROADWAT,  near  Bleecker  St,  New  Tort 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

VUkXTS,  FRUITS,  FLOWBRS,  fco. ;  XBOV,  WIRB  AVD 

WJBTia  WomK;  FBBXOa,  •BWOhlBM  W'  AliIBBI- 

OAN  BORTIOULTURAL  GLASS;  NEW  AND 

ZMPROVBO  HBATSR& ;  FORBtOV  A|fD 

AMBRIOAK  HORTIOULTURAL 

BOOKS,  FBRIODIOALS, 

PAPERS,  fcc. 

All  penoDB  having  New,  Rare,  or  Seedling  PUnto, 
Frnito,  Flowers,  or  Horticultural  Novelties,  to  introduce, 
will  find  this  one  of  the  best  methods  of  bringing  th«« 
before  the  public. 

All  orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  aaj  tJiiog  In  ikfi 
Horticultural  way  will  receive  the  personal  atteotion 
of  the  Proprietor. 


THE  ADIRONPAC  GRAPE. 


'ni#iei|liisst««id  best  American  Grape  known,  ripen- 
ing -MTo  -w«ela  earlier  thtn  any  other  good  Ompt. 
Possessing  a  most  delieioas  flavor,  in  ikot»  equal  to  the 
most  delicate  hot-house  grape.  It  originated  at  the 
boABof  the  Adiodn^M  Range  of.  moniitaliis,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  ChaitipSaiD,  \i  it  beKevoj  to  possess 
all  tlie  requisites  to  establish  its  character  as  the 
BABXiIBST  AND   BEST  HATTVB   ORAPBL 

Price,  one  year  old  Tines,  |8.  '  A  limited  number  of 
two-year  old  Yioes,  at  |5,  all  cut  b*^  to  8  or  4  eyes. 

•Vines  wiH  be  carcftariy  paclied'  atid  forWIurded  by 
Express.  Small  packages  (Uss  than  one  pound,)  can 
be  sent  by  rnnil  at  one  cent  per  o&,  to  auy  port  of  the 
United  States.    Address,  with  remittance. 


Nov. 


Plattshurgh,  ClinUm   Co.,  N.   Y. 


VI  N  E  S 


Hightstown  (N.  J.)  Nurseries. 

100,000 
^  w  «p^FBAGB  TRF.Ti8!! 

^_JL|^^ Fruit  Trees  in  Pots!! 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Planters  and 
others  to  a  very  select  assortment  of  Peach,  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Pears  and  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  t^f9\ 
Grape  Vines,  Strawberries,  etc  '    ' 

Priced  Catalogues  w&P  bfl  #«a4y  for  distribution  by 
the  middle  of  August,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  ap- 
plieation. 

I  am   prepared   to   furnish  gentlemen   who  hay^ 
Orchard  Houses  with 
PEACH,  NECTARINE  and  APRICOT  TREES  IN 
POTS, 
qeady  for  beai^bg*   All  wbaiivar W  wl&  airdm  niaj^ 
re  assured  that  they  riiall  receive  none  but  well'trained 
trees,  and  o#the  best  Titri^tiea. '  '  •         /        > 

100,000  Silver  Maple  Seedlings,  one  year  old. 

Address,   ^  ISAAC  FULLEV,  mghtitowB, 
Aug,  4t  MnoEB  Co.,  Nbw  Jnwr. 


AND 


W  0  0  p  . 


»»    •  ■  »    tS 


Delaware, 


Concord, 
I 
Allen-s  Hybnd, 

Ouiyuhoga,  &c. 

Yeorlinga  and  two-year  oldo.  ' ' 

One   mUe  north  of  YQlage  of  Newburgh,  and  ad- 
Joining  the  premiaee  of  Mr.  C.  Downing. 
SevtAOet  B.  H.MACB.^ 


. .  I .  •■      .'    •    •  •.    ■•  •■  ■       '  •  • 

16  '"  '  ^  Horticullurisl  Adveihsing  SheeL^^jybvember^  ,183. 

BRUCE'^8 

^  '     '     -  ▲  STTPKBTOB  AHHCU  FOR 

The  Farm  and  tlie  Garden,  tlie  Orohard  and  the 
Vineyard,  and  Plants  generally. 


L  AJitfeU  hM  h^oh  in  use  in  Canada,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  portions  of  the 
•UMfed  States, 'for  several  years  past ;  and  the  demand  for  it  has  increased  so  lai^e 
ly/that  tlie  Proprietors  have  been  induced  to  establish  a  new  factory  at 
'   •     r  •  ■     •; 

/     G^nttaUi  Point,  If ew  Jersey, 

« 

and  will  hereafter  be  able  to  meet  promptly  a¥l  demands.  This  manure  received 
^^the  a^pr<f)at]on  pf ^  Industrial  £t1^b1||on  at  Montreal,  in  1860,  in  the  form  of  a 
f  iSilvef  i:Sidal,  We  htlve  al80^;estimon\|ls  from  various  intelligent  person  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  who  have  given  il  a  tria)  dosing  ,the  past 
five  years.  For  grass  lands,  lawns,  corn,  grain,  fruits,  etc.,'  it  has  a  fepeeial  value  ; 
unlike  some  otihef  hianures,  its  effects  are  not  temporary,  but  it  leaves  the  soil 
permanently  improved.  The  proprietors  pledge  themselves  to  preserve  its  purity, 
and  to  mghlB  it  ,4f ,  a  il^forfA  cfthracter  throighoat,  and  nlwag^  eqgnal  to  the  sam- 
pies  tferetbfbre  sfent  out. 

Directions  for  use  furnished  with  each  parcel.    Send  for  a  Circular. 


'^    PRICE, 
per  toi)i;^$4  per  barrel  of  200  lbs.,  and  $1  per  bag  of.  25  Ibs^ 

f  DXLIVVBBD  IK   KVW   TOBK. 

Factory  aidonHtAble  IVoimiy  Sl^^r  Jersey,  opposite  New  Brighton. 
^V«»      f.'  .     .  •  p^^ijidirs  to 

Mar.  i2t.  :  — i  .       .  .      :    ^         58  CouTtland  Stw  New  York, 
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HUDSON  BIVER 

INSTITUTE. 

dlaverack,  (/oliiinlna  0d;v' 

;  !^.  .Y. 

IN'ext  Tepc*3XL  O^ens 

Speoial  advantages ;  Classical  Instruction 
by  a  Yale  Graduate;  Military  Drill,  under 
an  experienced  of^osk  •  X^DO^^asoar  Mmr tin  and 
Wood  give  special  attention  to  'Young 
Ladies  on  Piano  and  Vocal  Music.  Pnpib 
taught  to  speak  French  and  Germaai 

Fourteen  ProftoorB  and  Instruotors. 
Board,  Washing,  Fuel,  and  Tuition,  iri  com- 
mon English,  ^       -    '■  • 

$40  per  TexBvbC*  14  Weeks. 

Alio,  a  Thoroug:h  Practical  BusiiiM  Ootteg^^ 
in  oonneotion  with  the  above. 

B^v-A.  FLAOE  ^ 

3ept4t  PBDrOIPAL. 


pjeonies  cheap  to  the  trade. 

GREAT  BEDTICnOir  TS  PBICES. 

Tret  BB<]nie«-~Urffa  flaw^^ng  plaDts,  |5aper  100; 
$100  for  250  cash.    Herbaceous  PiDoniefl  very  low  by 

Pf*iace  Sc  Ce., 

Flushing,  N.  T. 

¥r46s  I  Tr^fei!  Trees ! ! 

yOR  SALE  AT 


the  quantity. 


Oct. 


200,000  Apple  Trees,  3  to  5  years  old. 
40,000  Peach     "     1  year  old. 
25,^00  Pear;     ".   ^^o  3  years  old. 
SO.,000  dherry   «'    2  to  3      "      " 
'    50,000  Grape  Vines,  1  to  3  years  old. 
'2  2jBi,Q00»"CwTtan(fi!i  and  ^op^bciries. 
*  100,()00  Ornamental  Trees  and  Evergreens. 
1000^000  Miscellaneous  Plants,  etc. 

The  above  stock  will  be  sold  at  prices  to  suit 
the  times. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue. 
%.  BiaSABSSOV,  01oi»tt,jrttgua-€i».,  H.T. 

OetANofi 

a       FIRST   QUAI4TY,    , 

Dutch  Bulbous  fioots 


The  attention  of  purchasera  ih  Intited'to  a  Bplendid 
•^oellaoiiOA  «f  Bulbs,  selected  expressly  for  our  sale,  at 
Ihe  l>est  Kurseries  in  Holland,  consisting  of  226  named 
varieties  of  HYACINTHS,  and  all  the  moat 
popular    kinds     of     TULIP^,'    LnilUMS, 

CilOWN    IMPfiRtAtS,' AMA- 
&YLL1S,   NARCISSUS,  CROCUS, 

Afso,  varieties  mixed  with  colors  only,  named  for 
Garden  Planting. 

Descriptive  and  priced  Catalo^es,  with'  directioDS 
iK*  clUtaca,  l&MMpbed^  mA  appllianta  in 


\  appUnnta  ineloaiiig  a 


i  ; 


878  Broadway, 
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CEMENT  ROOFING. 


GUTTA 
CEMENT 


CHIAPnTnt 
DURABLE 


■OOnNOlDM.. 
nsBntWATn 
PBoof.    ApplUd 

vd  MBl  Id  all 
pttrta  of  Oi*  torn. 
try  wtth  Ml  dU 
Dm  MM. 


JOHITB  *  CBOBUnr. 


78  WILLIAM  8TBBET, 

(OOEXBB  UBBBTT  tt.\ 

NBW  TOBK. 

,  B«Bd  far  •  «liwlw. 


PERCffA 
ROOFING. 


JOHisrs  aj6  OI^osI-.EY's 

IMPROVED 

GUTTA  PEROHA  CEMENT  ROOFING, 

Has  been  tboroaghly  tost«d  in  K«v  York  CtT.  ana  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
West  Indies,  and  Central  and  South  America,  on  Duildtngs  of  all  kinds,  and  has  proTed  to  be 
the  Oheapest  and  Most  Durable  Roofing  in  nse ;  it  is  in  every  respect  a  Fire,  Water,  Weather 
and  Time  Proof  covering  of  Roofs  of  all  Kinds^  The  cost  is  only  one-half  that  of  tin,  and  it 
is  twice  as  durable.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  applied  to 
public  buildings  generally. 

LIQUID  GUTTA  PEROHA  OEMENT, 

Rir  OoatlBg  If  ettls  of  all  kinds  whan  exposed  to  the  aoUon  of  the  weather,  and  for  preserv 
Dg  and  Repairing  Metal  roofs  of  all  kinds. 

FOR  SALE  BY  TIIB  BARREL. 

This  cement  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  Iron  Railings,  Stove^  Ranges^  Safes 
Agricultural  Implemenu,  do. ;  also  for  general  Manufacturers^  use. 

Tbe  materials  are  shipped  with  ftiU  {Ninted'directions  for  application,  ready  for  nse,  and  eaa 
bt  applied  bj  any  one.  No  heat  is  required  to  making  application. 

Full  descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices  will  be  fumisheaon  appUeation.    Agoota  waniad. 

JOHNS  &  CROSLEY  MANUFACTURINQ  CO.,  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 
,  Wholesale  Wurehomw,  78  Wflliam  Street,  {Oor.  Liberty,)  j 

'SVTT  TORS.    - 

JOHNS  A  CROSLEY,  SOLE  HANUFACTUREBS  OF 

AMSMCJkN  C£M£!iT  m»Xm, 

THE  STRONGEST  GLUE  IN  THE  WORLD 
WOOD,  IiXATHUB,  QJaASB.  OHIHA,  MABBIiB,  FOB0SIiAIH»  ATiABABTBaa, 

COBAL,  STO.,  sra 

Is  the  only  article  of  the  kind  ever  produced  which  will  stand  water. 

JOHNS  &  GR06I2!T  MANUFACnnmilia  oo^ 
78  •W^iUiam  St.,  ISTew  Yorls. 

^"    fefTwenty.il^  Cents  per  Bottle^For  Saleby  airi5ruggV<^  •nd'Stoi«keeperf«*ii«mDy 
,  tbronghmit  tba  <Bountry.    Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Msr.te. 


B»rtikylivmH  A3wTHe^  18di. 


1» 


JPrinoe  &  Oo^Fliuhini^,  N.T. 

nU«fib  AFP!LB0,  t>2i1III», 

CHBRRIEB,       PSACHESu 

AJI  linds  of  ItrAi  «nd  Oriuimental  T^eaB,  SlirubA, 
PlAiits,  Gmpes,  Bulbs,  Qreenhouse  PlantB  Ac,  itc,  at 
lo'w  rateA. 

GM and  ^samiDf  o«r  apUn jiid  col^ctlon,  ^  -       ,<^ 

FISBKZXali   IiMmKO' 

ISrTJRSE^RIES. 

7&VIT  AHD  ORNAMENTAL  TBEES. 
Ik   BRINCKEUiOFF  k  CO. 

De«ira  to  anoouiHie  that  their  stoak  of  Trcaa.  YtBaa, 
^c,  is  niuoli  larger  than  heretofore ;  and  Treea  of  fiaa 
growth,  (particularly  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,)  con- 
gUtfng  In  part  of 

ACTliB.        FBACH,        PBAR,        PLUBI, 

GHESSR7,  APBZOOT,  NBCTABIKH^ 

and  QtJINGB. 

M,000  NATIVE  GRAPE  ."VINBS, 

A  lari^  proportioD  of  which  are  the  tme  Delavare, 
two  years  ola,  and  grown  in  the  open  ground— -atnmg 
and  well-rooted  Plants, — ^$30  per  100. 

One  year  old,  Yery  strong,  in  pots— $25  per  lOOi    - 
Do  "  well-grown  Plants— $16        " 

Do  .         "      for  Vineyard  Planting— 12  " 

All  other  varieties  at  Tery  reduced  rates. 
Of  iCoDcord,    Hartford   Prolific,    Rebecca,  Allen's 
Hybrid,  Anna,  Oporto,  Diana,  Logan,  Union  Yillauge, 
Onyahc^,  and  other  new  sorts,  a  fine  stuck.    Abo, 
a  str.ong  aapply  of  the  leading  Foreign  yarieties. 

75,000  0VRRANT8, 

Of  th4  noal  approved  old  and  new  sorts,  at  fl  to  $M> 

et  100.  

D6BB  (own  rooU^  SHRUBS,  QRHHWHOPSB 
and  STOVE   PLANTS, 

in  larga  qnantity. 

50,000  DECIDirOTIS  ORNAMENTAL  TRESS 

Of  all  9izes,  suitable  for  Xiiwns^  Avenues,  and  Ceme- 
teries: '  ^ 

nfiOb  ETEROREEN  TREES  and  SHRUBS, 

embracing  all  the  best  l^ardy  sorts. 

Onr  Prices  wSl  be  foupd  lowep.thaa  those  of  most 
other  ectablishments. 

Catalogues  sent  to  all  Applicants**Na  l,.deacri|>tive 
of  Pralts,  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  and  Shrubs ;  No 
8,  descriptive  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  Ac. 

eOOD    CIDER 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Noutral  Sulphite  of  Lirne^ 
XAXss  B.  Hicaou  a  co., 

.  to.MM  vt  |lMiatetiu«i^*  prioet  by 

.    woonainoBoiA 


BULBOUS 
FLOWER    ROOTS. 

H.  A^  DBEEB, 

SEEDSMAN  AND  FL0EI8T, 

327  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia, 

Has  recdred  his  annual  Importation  of  Botch 
Bnlbous  Roots;  oonaiating  of  DoTidite  Ad  SlB|^le 
Hyacbitha,  Tafipa,  Grocos,  JonquUla,  Nardasus,  Snow 
]>rop8,  Rannaculna,  Anemonea,  Crown-Imperials,  drc. 
They  hare  been  selected  from  one  of  the  beat  coIlectionB 
in  Haariom,  are  aU  first  class  balba,  and  will  ba^old 
at  moderate  ptiees.  A  Qberal  diaoonnt  to  the  trade. 
Gatalognea  forwarded  to  aU  applicants.  Oct 

MIKTOK'S 

ENCAUSTIC  TILES, 

FOR  FLOORS  OF 

VESTIBULES,  HALLS, 

CONSERVATORIES,  ETC., 

AS  LAID  IK  THE  CAPITOL  AT  WA8Hfir6T08. 

ALSO, 

GAJRMIRK  CHIMNEY  TOPS 

Water  and  Drain  Pipes 

▲NB 
PLTJMBEB8*  MATEftlAliS 
Of  every  description, 

For  sale  by 
WTTiTiTTB  &  00 ATS8, 

279    WMCL   rr.,    HtW  YDW. 
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BULBbtTS  ROOTS 

Of  ^Uii(^,Yfryl9^,  Wholesale  ao^  Retail 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

PftEWDiaoo^ 

0«»-  FluMng,  N.  T. 

TOLEDO    NURSERIES. 

AH  kinds  of  FRTTIT   AIH)   ORNAMBNTA 
TRSSa,   QRAPB  YINBS,  SHRTTBS,  R08B8 

Ac.  at  UTliol entile  and  Retiil — at  very  low  rates : 
CORRANTS,  Red  l>utch  and  Black  Naples, 

2  vesr,         ,        .        .        «        %\b  per  1,000. 
GOOSEBXIRRnSB,     Hough  too     Seedlins, 

ivear.        ....  fift        « 

RORWAT  8PRUCB,  4  feet,  veil  brttncb- 

cd.         . .  .         .         $1  25     " 

aOOTOH  PZMB,  4  ft.  "     f  I  40    " 

GEO-  BAKER, 

Toledo^    OhU. 

Oct.  (SUCX7E8S0E   TO  FaHNKSTOTK  A  BaKER.) 

STEjSlWBIEEISS. 

Cheaper  tlinn  ever.  The  greet  collection — 250 
Varieties— Kulivasnd'FVrf  lira.  ' 

,  K«V  C4l41o|;u»  just  i#<*nf d..    Send  |i)r.1t. 

PRINCE  &  CO., 

0«*.  Flushing,  JV.  F. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS 

.  t  y4qi  'oUi,  es^a  fine,  foT  9sile.0h«#p.  at  tli£ 

SYRACUSE    NURSERIES. 
W..  BXOWV  SlfntTH,  Proprlttor. 

Byraeuw,  Aug.  12',  '62.  Sept.  4  Oct 

XJliiim  I^ncdf oUam  Rubrutiii  BMe* 
um,  and  Album. 

10,000  extra  fine  Bulbs  of  the  above  three  splendid 
Tftrieties  of  JAPAN  ULT,  for  sale  at  the  following 
r^tes;       .      -  *  i 

600oi*«v(eratl5c«nt4eack.  96  to  ftSiAtaOoeDtoeacK 
100  to  500  at  16  cents  each.    12  to  26  at  26  cents  each. 
50  to  100  at  18  cents  each.    Less  than  12,  37^.  each. 

Also,  the  folio win<^  n£W  mid  rare  rarieties  unsurpassed 
as  a  set  for  distinctness,  novelty,  Und  excellence : 

MELPOMENE~-crimson,  with  dark  spots,  the  best 
for  depth,  of  color  yet  produce(i    Price  $%  eaoh. 

M(»f6TB09UlL  .RUHRUM^*a<ed.  spotted^  $1  ZO, 
each. 

"  R09EUlC<-^ose,  spotted,  |1  60  each. 

ALBUM— white,  1 1  60  each. 

PUlKTrATUM^(tTOe)  clear  white,  deltcato   roae 
spot,  tl  each.    The  set  of  five  for  |7. 
HsLILIUM    LONGIFLORUM— long  flowered  white, 
$1  50  per  dozen. 

Orange  or  Fire  Lily — orange  and  red  spotted,  |1  50 
per  doien.  ,   | 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  put  up  in  any  proportion 
required,  'fisrintoaah^  Ex^kangot  respectfully  declined. 
Time'Of  Iffttng.  from  Ist  of  Oet6herttf  16th  of  April. 

A'  u  v^*,10BQW?QPHPR  BRZLL^ 


B.  D.    HUDSON,   M.  D^ 

GLDITON  BAU^ 

(Up  nUin.)  £i^ta6i«Kar.  or  A«im  Plack.  Kew  Tori 

A.»  T  I  y  I  C  I  A.  r.    x.s:o8. 

(BY   mOHT,  "  PALMER'S  PATENT.") 

Improved  and  adapted  to  every  species  of  mntib^fd 
Foot,  AjiUe,  Lag,  or  TUgli,  OMqnelksd  isr  Bormal  era. 
ttmction,  mobtifty,  utility,  workmanship,  sod  InteEi^t 
approval.  TEET  and  appurtenanoea  Xor  limbs  skirv 
ened  by  Horbos  (kofftios,  a  wnr  iod  unique  appJiaace. 
eminently  euoteaaful,  aalntory,  and  nateral  app«anci:. 
etc.  HANDS  and  ARMS,  of  saperior  excellenee.  ks 
matiUlioDi  Md  oongeniUl  deftcta  eC  Hie  aapener  ex 
tnmitiea.  The  ^'Subocal  AwwAjfr,"  sent  ^aiis  to 
epplioanta. 

REFSRENC^S. 
Valentine  Mott,  M.D.,         Wm.  H.  Van  Bwcn,  MJX. 
Willard  Parker.  M.D.,         Stephev  Smith,  MJ).. 
J.  M.  Camodum,  M.I>.,        Tkomaa  Markoe,  ]f.D.. 
Ourdon  Bock,  M.D.,  James  R.  Wood,  H.D^ 

F.  H.  Hamilton,  M.D.,         David  P.  Smith,  M.D..Kei 

Brig.  Soigeoa  of  U.S.A.    Director,  etc.  U.SJl 
Octet 


GRAPES!   GRAPES!! 

.WkolcaaU  mod  Retail*     Kative  and  Fereiga.    An 
immense  coUeotion  of  splendid  Vine*. 

CHBAF  AS  THE  CHEAPE8XL 

Call  and  examine,  or  send  for  Prfce  List 

TEETH 

X7P0K  ALLBITS  STSTSM.  can  be  obtained  at 

Ife.'  22  BoBdStvoeti  New  Tock. 


By  )his  jneOiod  Qie*  9BBTK,  QHPOI.  SOOP 
RUqI'A  X)f  the  thorfth  are  all  tfiith fully  repres^nleii 
reflecting:  Unpe  ^delicate  tints.  sfaaYtes,  and  ft>nns  [•«€&• 
liar  to  the  natural  organs,  thus  concealing  from  tb« 
observer  the  human  ai^ency  in  furmii^  them.  T^is 
wk  poaitlTay  ieoen^jUiK as  eviooed  by  ottr  numerocs 
patrons.  The  natural  «*Kpressioii  of  the  mouth  and 
original  contour,  of  the  lac^  eeji  also  ba  restored, 
which  rejaveeates  Che  waning  cheek. 

A  descriptive  pamphUtmay  be  ob(alae4  by  addrcsi- 

%  «i\   9B4-  fl  it£Et  ^  «».  M  •ban- 


,[  ,.,.•  ,.  vV,  -  VvV^  ,..v,-..v- ••  ».  •..■•■■  ^v,.;v..,A\: 


Q.-,    4        .,7T  .>'•,  AND  IMPROA'BD  •  .'.■■'!      ■;:.■: 

'  •■^H-O^' WiiTEE  APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTIUTlHi;  pi}m.lU;il])i:ki;!i,  SWELLINCS,  STORES, 

GBBEHHOitrSES, 

CONSERXATOKlliS, 
, ,        CHAPERIES, " 
FORCING-PITS, 

etc  cic. 


9hto  date  illustrate  ihe  cemeritl  apiMuraiiM  of  tb»  Boilm.  i  iPbisy  f  GkiiBplib  <!>Qdi*  « 
p«o4w  f  sul  Durahla,  WMi   are  jmequaled  for  Effloient  Heatins    Power,  Bconomy     >« 
Tuel,  Stdadyi^ctiou,  and  Easy  Manascment.  < 

They  can  b«  saf<ftfy  teft  without  attention  10  or  \%  hours  during  the  coUtest  wcj^hor,  uiil 
do  not  "require  scraping  and  cbaning  to  make  them  eftbctive,  there  being  no  down  drnfls  or 
iuvrdw  passaged  to*  choke*  vp.  !  "  .  •  i 

PigL  1.  liepreijonts  the  ImpPOVed  Coi^ical  BoUer,  so  iavorably  known.  U.hfis 
stood  tb^^t  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  th**  most  reliable  Boiler  jn  use. 

F*tg.  2.  rcprescmts  tho  Combination  Conical  '  ^  Fltie  Boiler,    it  combines  an 

the  adrantages  of  the  oouical  Are  chambsr  and  inside  ^e,  witit  nearly  double  the  a(ipoiint,of 
heating  surface.  The  liame  and  heated  gases  escaping  n  the  Are  cliamber,  pass  througii  the 
watcr^Jaql^cted  Hiij^  w]iich  is  carried  round  tlie  boiler  i  the  hoat  Uiat  would  otherwise  pasA 
up  t%e)  ihj^rifiiy  '4  pihs^TYid  and  transmitted  to  tho  v.;^r,  maklncM^linteJnttit  eooaomica; 
Boiler  ever  ofiered  \o  the  public. 

R  K  F*  s:  R  K  i«r  c  s:  S : 

l«kai<  BWchsraiTV  FlortBt,  ITn.  •  W.  ITth  fit.  N.  T.' 
A.  HdOgwDRa,  FtorWt,  8<8  Unmivn^t  N.  Y. 
Piirionf  A  Ca.  Flut^itnr.  N.  Y. 


J.  Brown,  Esq.,  HaTnllton,  G.  W. 

Thou.  R.  Mernlt,  E«q.,  SU  Calhsrlne'a,  CL  W. 

R.  O.  Spanldlnir,  Baq.,  euflMo,  Ift  T. 

K.  CornlnK,  E^q^  Albany,  N.  Y.       .  ; 

K.  P.  PrentJoe,  Kmq.,  Albany,  N.  T. 

John  Biird.  Kaq.  Barrylawn,  N.  Y. 

W.  Kelly,  Ki^.,  kbint^fo^.  k  Y, 

J.  G.  Bennett,  Etq.,  Furl  Wa4hington,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  Honllerj  E*q..  Aflt9rtf^  K.  Y. 

C  Oiicnoux,  £«q.,  Stnton  UUnd.  N.  Y. 

J.  Btahop,  Em]  .  Swfv  BruBiiwUk.  Hi. 

T.  C.  Duranu  E«qM  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

O.  Beaneit,  Ritq.,  S.  Krsminsrham,  M bm. 

J.  a  Uobby,  Esq.,  Now  York. 


Ellwanger  ^  lUrry,  Bochester,  U.  T. 

C.  W.  Grant,  lona  Nursery,  PefAiiMn,  N.  Y. 

T.  a  Maxwell  ic  B^ue.,  Uenera,  N.  Y. 

John  KIIK  Pox  Mendim^,  Unrt'tf  i^oHivr,  N.  Y. 

l^wte  Ellsworth  li.Ca,  NspteryiMff,  DL 

J.  T.  Barrett,  ('A<tleton  Nurseries,  et\t^o  UmuL 

A.  O.  llowanl,  Florist,  Vti(A.  N.  Y, 

B.  II  Mso<*.  Klin  .  Newhnnf,  tSf,  Y. 
i>.  Brinckerhoti;  Ew).,  FisbkiiJ,  N.  Y. 
A.  P.  i'nminirt,  Ksq.,  Manutrone^k.  N.  Y.           n 
James  Fleming,  Florttt,  Torvn^o,  <;.  W.  ,,      , 

Bend  for  a  I>eecriptlv#  CtrealMf,  wWh  extended  liat  of  Befrreaoe  trt  those  baring  th«  Heaters  ini  . 

BITCHING6  ft  CO.,  348  Canal  Street,  N.  Y, 

Ai^.ilU  ''.  Between  Centre  and  Eltn  Strnpf 

A.  X.  Hiffoaufls,  CiAS.  F.  Hitobisos,  Tact.  B.  Ki.^a 


....       ;t         ..      -7 


f\f  n     '0 
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IHortieuUuria  Ainertmng  l^eet—Nownier^  1862. 


VoL  ISfh,  1868. 


EtUbliahed  by  A.  J.  Downing  in  184«. 


THE   HORTICULTURIST, 

AND  JOURNAL  OF  RURAL  ART  AND  RURAL  TASTE. 


PKCSB  B.  HEAD  ft  GEO.  E.  WOODWABD, 

EDtTOUa  AND  FBOFMIKTOBS,  NEW  YORK,: 


A  monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Garden,  and  Nursery ;  to  Landscape 
Gardening,  Rural  Architecture,  and  the  embel- 
lishment  and  improvement  of  City,  Gountryv 
and  Suburban  Homes.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

The  Eighteenth  Volume  of  this  standard 
periodical  commences  with  the  New  Year,  and 
will  maintain  the  high  position  it  has  always 


.  The  Culture  of  the  Grape,  both  in  the  Vine- 
yard and  under  Glass,  will  be  thoroughly  treat- 
ed ;  also,  all  Uiat  relates  to  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
other  Horticultural  subjects.  The  department 
of  Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural  Architecture 
will  receive  increased  attention  ;  and,  as  a  work 
of  study  or  reference,  the  Horticulturist  shall 
be  made  ind'ispensable  to  all  who  have  a  home 
or  cultivate  the  soil. 


One  oopy,  one  year,  inrariably  in  advance,       .  $2  00 
Fonrcopiee,        "  "  "  ,     6  00 

Bound  Yolamee  for  1860,  18S1»  and  1862.  and 

rabecription  for  1868,  .    7  00 

Any  person  getting  up  a  club  of  seven,  and 
sending  us  $10  annually  in  advance,  will  receive 
an  eighth  copy  gratis  as  long  as  the  club  con- 
tinues. 

Specimen  copies  without  charge.  Address 
all  8ubecriptioi!ks  and  other  conununications  to 

MEAD  ft  WOODWARD, 

Sditom  akd  PaoFRisroRs  or  not  Hoia'iWLTUBiw, 

87  Park  Bow,  Hew  Tork.  [ 


Splendid  Plum  Trees, 

Very  low  at  wholesale. 

FRXNOi:  &  OO^ 
^'  JFYuaMfi^,  jr.  1*. 


CARBIAOE  PAID  TO  BOSTON  OR  NEW  TON. 


TREES  and  PLANTS 

At  Low  Prioea 

&  M.  Wataoa'i  WhoUaale  and  Betail  C^iUlogwi, 
with  tiie  lowest  ntes,  for  a  Urge  stock  of  all  the  dmmI 
dedrabU  Frait  and  Flowering  IVeea.  Shixiba  sod 
Planto.  Byerffreeaa,  Roses,  Qrapes,  Small  Fniita,  ^, 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  application. 

500,000  Strong  two-year  Apple  and  other  stocks, 
and  young  Ornamental  stuff  aad  BTergi-eena  for 
Norserymeo. 


B.  X.  WATSOV>  ^ 

Oet.  h  Not.  JPIffflnOtiil^  J^^ 


THE 


AIR-PRESSURE  CHURN. 


The  BEST  BUTTER  easily  and  qnick- 

ly  made,  by  tiie  applicatioxi  of  simple 

Boientiflo  principles  nerer  before 

employed. 

A  larffe  per  eenUge  of  INGREASB  IN  BUTTEB 
from  a  given  quantity  of  CREAM  or  MILK. 

WX.  HUTOV,  Agent, 

Aug.  No.  68  GocBrLANDT  8t.»  Nbw  Tosi. 


100,000 


Of  the  Cboioest  SrerUooming  YarietiCB  of  Rosee 
for  sale;  they  are  one  year  old,  good  etrong  PlioU, 
all  on  their  own  roots,   grown   In  the  open  groosd. 

Amoag  them  are  iM 

5,000  Giant  of  Battle. 

1,000  George  IVabody. 

2,000  Dr.  Kane, 

1,000  America, 

4,000  Supreme. 
Price,  $1  90  per  doaen, 
"     |8  per  hundred. 
**     fSe  per  thousand 
No  charge  for  packing.    Send  for  Otiskgiie. 

Addnea 

Bet^amin  BaUqfi 

to  BsUer  Jk  Bmhin) 

WdmififfUN^  Jklatngrt. 


Sept  St 


Sarlicutturiai  Adverimng  ijvod. — Novembery  1862.  28 

ABOHITEOTUBE, 
landscape  Gardening,  and  Rnial  Improvement, 

AND 

CIVIL    AND    LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERING. 

N    4>»    «^ 

The  nndersigned  are  prepared  to  execute  promptly  all  commiaslons  relatiog  to  Raral  Art 
and  Improvement 

Designs  and  Plans  furnished  in  all  departments  of  Architecture. 

Plans  for  laying  out,  improving,  and  planting  Ck>untry  Seats,  Parks,  Rural  Cemeteriea,  Orna- 
mental Roads  and  Avenues;  and  Plans  and  Levels  for  every  class  of  Drainage^ 

Plans  and  Superintendence  for  Horticultural  Buildings  of  every  claaa,  Graperiea,  Conserra- 
torlea,  Orchard  nouses,  Forcing  Housea,  Ac,  of  the  best  forms  ftnr  growing,  for  economy,  and 
for  architectural  beauty. 

Will  attend  personally  to  the  preparation,  planting,  and  management  of  vineyards,  orchards, 
gardens,  Ac.,the  selection  of  trees  and  vines,  and  to  all  braadiea  of  ornamental  planting. 

Topographical  and  linear  surveys  and  maps  made  of  all  landedj)roperty,  for  Improvd^ent, 
management,  or  ibr  sale. 
Artlstioal,  Mechanical,  and  Topographical  drawings  ha&dsemely  executed . 

PETER  B.  MEAD,  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

87  Park  Row,  New  York. 

LAHD80APE  GABDEHIHOAHD  BUBAL  ABCEITECTVBE 

LAliCDSGAPE,  AGRICULTURAL,  AKD  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Sarreying,  I^ereling  and  Draaghtlng. 


No.  37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK, 

la  prepared  to  execute,  promptly,  all  oommisaions  in  any  Apartment  of  Design  or  Conatrnotloit 
GouNTBT  Skati^  Pakks,  Rueal  GaxmRiES,  Roadb,  Ac.,  ABnanoAixT  Laxi>  Oct,  ahd  Dnio«» 

FURNISBBD  rOH  La^TDSOAFS  TaKATlfKMT  AM»  RuRAL  ImPROYKMINT. 


Plan8s  Working  Drawing^  SuperinUndenee,  Sk^far  Buildings  ofmfery  Ckuf. 
SUHVCYS    MADE,    BOUNDARY    DI8|»UTES    ADJUSTED,    AND    ESTATES    DIVIDED. 


Topographical,  Oatliney  and  other  Hapb,  PLiLHS,  and  Deawxxos,  handaomely  ezeoatcd.  Plana  and 
Lerela  for  every  Tariety  of  Drainage.  __  ^  _.^ 


2i 


Horticulturist  Advertising  SheeL — Utowmber,  162. 


WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY'S 


tlnan 


Fig.  1  Fig.  a 

AND   IMPROVED 


Fig.  8'. 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

For  Wanning  and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Privato  Dwelling!, 

GreHi-hoQjBefl,  Oraperies,  Forcing  Pits,  Drying  Booms,  etc., 

lad  ^r  Heating  Water  for  Batlu, 

117  PRINCE   STREET,  BETWEEN   QREEN  AND  WOOBTBR,  HBW  YORK 

The  tnUeiibtra  ino4  refpeotfilly  «a1l  the  stteatum  of  Qardeoer  ^  Florists*  NurMrym^i.  fP^ 
the  *pu\)Iic  in  general,  to  tiieir  new  and  improved  Boilers  forthenbo?e  purposes,  for  trnich 
Letters  I*atent  have  been  granted. 

After  a  thorough  t^st  of  this  Boiler  di]riti|^  th^  pAst  thr««  seaMma,  we  can  with  confidence  re 
eomnaend  it  as  being  the  most  efficient  and  most  economical  Boiler  now  in  nse. 

Fig.  1  is  an  outitide  view.  Fig^  2  is  a  vertical  seetioD  tlitong^  tha  oantra,  U  wiU  ba  seen  by 
referring  to  the  dul  Fig.  2,  that  the  Boilei"  il  composed'  of  lllfro'donics,*  filled  with  water,  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  beat  passing  between  thero.  The  section.  Fig.  3,  is  Intended  for  hom- 
ing wood  or  bitumiaoos  coal.  Tha  intario^  of  Ihi^  Boiier  1^  compoaed  of  a  larlea  of  flat  water 
chambers,  nndara  ao  >arramged  thai  tLe^iieik  i^oln  ^e  ^fira-atiikaaupoD  the  whole  interior 
earface  of  the  Boiler. 

These  Boilers  present  almost  doable  the  amount  of  heating'  surface  to  the  fire,  in  proportion 
^o  thsfirgrale,  <>teT  <mj  other  Boiler  yet  m^e  for  ^e  parpoM. 


Thos.  Garter,  NnrserTman,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

W.  a  Strong,  **  BrightoD,Maas» 

JohnBu^row^         •»  FtoUriU/NrvT 

W.  T.  A  £.  Smith,   •*  Geneva,  N.T. 

J.  Hildreth,  **  Big  Stream  Point,  K.  T. 

BalKcrty  A  KetteL  •"  Poogbkitepateh  Bw  T. 

WiUiun  Chorlton,  Kew  Brighton,  8.  C 

"Bon.  Wm.  Sprague,  ProvideDce,  R.  I. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  Newport,  B.  L 

Hon.  Alfred  Wells,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

W.  B.  Dana.  Esq^  Snalewood,  N.  J. 

B.  Cnnard,  Esq.,  Na  4  Bowling  Oreep,  K.  T.  Citj. 

M.  P.  Basb,  Esa^  BaAto,  N.  T. 

Geo.  w.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Boston, "' 

Wnv^km7,Jn,    T 


George  Pomeroj,  Madison,  K.  J. 
&  £. Marcy,  Esq^ II. D^Oianae, N.  J.* 
Win. HolUr,  Esq., If «. 6 mStSOth  St.  K.  T. 
Horace  Green,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Sing  Sing,  N.  T. 
Henrj  Van  Noetrand,  Esq.,  Bergen  HiU,  N.  X 
V.  H.  Woloott.  Em^  AstSis,  L.  L 
a  Dooilasa,  Esog  JPert  Wsahiagtoa,  N*  Y, 
John 'T^  Hartln^Esq.^&m)klyn,  L.  X.         \ 
R.  M.  Besrees,  Esq.,  WflHamsbnrgh,  L.  L 
D.  F.  Manloe,  Esq.,  Qneaaa,  L.  L 
▲llk«d  Wagataff  Ksq.  Babylon,  L  L 
George  Gordon,  Esq^  KewDurgh,  ILT. 


Joaeph  Howland, 
Preston  H.  Hodgt 
W^ILMacriS^^J 


.,  UattMMnu^K  T 
L,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Ji*^*Y. 


WEATHERED  4»  CHEREYOT,  llTPriaoe  St.  betwea.Graen  and  Wooster  SU.,  N*  T. 


THE 

EW  YORK  OBSERVER 

IS  A 

Heligiotis  anb  Secular  Newspaper, 

JBUSHED  ON  A  DOXTBIiE   SHEET  SO  AS  TO  BE  EASILY 
SEPARATED  INTO  TWO  DISTINCT   PAPERS. 


Wiz'xou  it  U  free  from  eectariBnieui,  and  •^ves  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  report  every  wi-eic  of  nil  rant- 
miieral  interest  in  all  the  denoruinntion?.  In  Politics  it  is  entirely  free  from  pnrly  relntions  or 
-.  *ii?ciissing  great  principlea  with  freedom  and  candor,  and  giving  thcVullcst  and  latest  intelligence 
ii»'  muvements  of  the  day. 

-port?  TUK  GOYERNMKNT  witli  vigor,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  its  elTorts  to  CRUSH  THE  HEBELLIOX  and 
Ujl*  Union  and  preserve  the  Constitution.  It  criticised  with  freedom  whatever  measures  are  not 
1  to  the  acconiplisliment  of  these  ends;  but  its  ate-uly  purpose,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  lia** 
}.<!  will  be,  to  uphold  the  hands  and  strengthen  the  heart  of  the  Government,  while  it  puts  forth  it* 
« t-)  urotcct  us  against  the  mn^t  nnholv  rebellion  that«ver  disturbed  the  peace  of  anj'  country. 
N'<\v  Vork  OiwEnvER  is  the  most  complete  family  newspaper  in  the  world.  In  the  variety  of  its  De- 
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lints  n  fSt^t  C»lt»«,— XXL 

WE  have  now  brought  the  vine  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  with  the 
arms  formed  half  their  length.  We  omitted  in  our  last  to  allude  to  the 
alternate  vinea  directed  to  be  grown  with  trunks  three  feet  high  to  form  an  upper 
course  of  arms.  The  manner  of  forming  the  arms  on  these^  the  reader  will  no 
doubt  understand,  is  precisely  as  directed  in  oar  last.  The  arms  on  both  courses 
are  formed  alike.  Some  explanation  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  posts  of  the  trellis  to  be  full  six  feet  out  of  the  ground,  as  they  should 
be.  It  is  common  to  use  six  wires  for  a  trellis  of  this  height;  but  five  answer  the 
purpose  just  as  well,  and  a  considerable  item  of  expense  is  saved ;  indeed,  for  a 
double  course  of  arms,  such  as  we  are  now  describing,  five  wires  are  even  better 
than  six.  Place  the  first  or  lowest  wire  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the 
others  fourteen  inches  and  a  quarter  apart.  These  distances  will  cover  a  trellis 
six  feet  high.     If  the  posts  are  higher,  the  distances  may  be  increased  a  little. 

The  upper  course  of  arms  is  to  be  formed  on  the  third  wire.  The  ti*ellts  will 
thus  be  equally  divided  between  the  upper  and  lower  courses.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  arms  on  the  upper  course  are  formed  just  like  those  on  the  lower 
course ;  and  the  treatment  in  other  respects  will  be  precisely  alike,  except  other* 
wise  specially  noted.  It  may,  and  probably  wiil  happen,  that  all  tho  arms  on 
the  upper  course  can  not  be  formed  as  soon  as  those  on  the  lower  course.  How- 
ever this  should  prove  to  be  in  individual  cases,  we  repeat  here  that  no  arms 
should  be  formed  until  good  stout  canes  have  been  obtained. 

Having  carried  the  young  vine  along  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  with 
the  arms  half  formed,  let  us  pursue  seriatim  the  treatment  of  the  season.  The 
vines  having  been  pruned  and  placed  in  the  position  indicated  in  last  month's 
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issue,  the  next  thing  in  order  is  plowing.  This  must  be  done  as  preTiooslj 
directed,  not,  however,  going  so  de^,  except  in  the  middle  of  the  rows.  Every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  injure  the  roots  as  little  as  possible ;  the  less  thej 
are  disturbed  the  stronger  the  vines  will  grow,  and  stout  wood  is  now  our  prin- 
cipal object.  The  ground  not  reached  by  the  plow  should  be  forked  up.  If 
strawberries  are  grown  between  the  rows,  thc^  should  be  forked  over.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  vineyard,  in  short,  must  be  broken  up.  No  runners  should 
be  allowed  to  form  on  the  strawberries.  If  root  crops  are  put  in,  they  should 
only  occupy  the  middle  of  the  row,  and  be  highly  cultivated.  The  horse  hoe 
must  be  used  from  time  to  time,  to  kill  weeds  and  keep  the  soil  open  and  mellow. 
It  can  hardly  be  used  too  oflcn.  If  the  ground  in  the  first  instance  was  not 
thoroughly  prepared,  it  may  have,  at  the  time  of  plowing,  a  top  dressing  of  old 
manure,  composted  with  muck  and  ashes;  the  Delaware,  indeed,  may  be  manured 
liberally  every  year  with  advantage,  for  it  requires  higher  treatment  than  any 
other  of  our  native  vines.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  we  shall  give  some 
special  directions  for  manuring  the  vineyard. 

Let  us  next  look  to  the  vine.  The  arms  are  to  remain  bent  until  the  new 
shoots  have  grown  three  inches ;  they  must  then  be  tied  to  the  bottom  wire. 
The  shoots  must  all  be  trained  upright  except  the  two  end  ones,  near  d  and  €,  (in 
preceding  figure,)  which  are  to  form  the  continuation  of  the  arms;  they  must  be 
grown  at  an  acute  angle,  or  somewhat  horizontal,  tying  them  from  time  to  time 
as  they  increase  in  growth.  About  the  middle  of  June,  trim  off  neatly  and 
closely  the  piece  of  dead  wood  at  the  end  of  the  arm.  It  should  be  cut  doee  to 
the  new  shoot,  and  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  It  will  then  soon  heal 
over.  About  the  first  of  September,  bend  these  arm  shoots  still  nearer  to  the 
wire ;  say  within  three  or  four  inches.  Then  pinch  out  the  end.  The  laterals 
mtist  be  pinched  in  as  before  directed.  This  will  constitute  the  treatment  of  these 
two  shoots  for  the  season.  The  other  shoots  must  be  trained  upright,  just  as 
directed  for  growing  a  cane  during  the  first  year,  pinching  out  the  laterals  as  be- 
fore stated.  About  the  middle  of  August  pinch.out  the  ends.  This  will  help  to 
ripen  and  increase  the  size  of  the  wood  and  fruit.  One,  or  it  may  be,  two  of  the 
end  buds  will  break ;  cut  off  all  but  the  lowest,  and  pinoh  this  in  during  the  first 
week  of  September,  and  then  let  them  all  grow  undistUrb^. 

By  referring  to  the  last  figure,  there  will  be  seen  befieath  the  letters  t  and  k 
(below  the  wire)  two  buds  which  have  not  been  directed  to  be  rubbed  out.  These 
are  to  be  grown  unchecked  during  the  season;  except  that  the  laterals  are  to  be 
pinched  in  as  usual.  They  may  be  tied  close  together  as  they  grow.  The  reasons 
for  Allowing  these  two  shoots  to  grow  unchecked  will  be  fully  explained  hereafter, 
though  they  may  be  fbtmd  briefly  indicated  in  an  article  we  published  aboat  a 
dozen  years  ago.  We  ptnrpose,  however,  to  elaborate  this  point  a  litUe  by* 
and-by. 
The  reader  has  doubtless  been  waiting  anxiously  to  hear  something  about  the 
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fruit.  Each  shoot  will  probably  set  two  bunches  of  fruit ;  some  of  them  more ; 
but  one  bunch  each  will  be  as  many  as  the  vine  should  bear  this  season,  or  tea 
bunches  in  all,  except  in  the  case  of  some  vine  that  has  shown  great  vigor,  when 
a  few  additional  bunches  will  serve  to  check  its  exuberance.  An  experienced  eye 
will  readily  judge  of  the  ability  of  a  vine  to  bear  a  given  quantity  of  fruit;  but 
we  are  writing  mainly  for  the  inexperienced,  and  prefer  to  keep  them  on  the  safe 
side.  As  we  have  directed  no  arms  to  be  formed  except  of  stout  wood,  it  will 
be  perfectly  safe  to  leave  at  least  one  bunch  to  each  shoot.  With  this  quantity 
the  reader  ought  to  be  satisfied  for  the  present. 

Having  brought  the  vines  to  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  we  leave  them  till 
our  next. 
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ORCHARD  CULTURE. 

BY   WILLIAM   BACON,   RICHMOND,   MASS. 

A  F£W  years  since,  a  person,  for  the  sake  of  employment,  took  an  agency  from 
a  reliable  nursery  for  the  sale  of  their  trees.  He  was  wholly  inexperienced  in 
tree  culture ;  still,  on  visiting  farmers  and  others  for  the  sale  of  his  wares,  he  in* 
formed  them,  with  as  much  assurance  as  though  relating  a  fact  based  on  his  per- 
sonal experience,  that  their  previous  failures  in  orchard  planting  were  the  result 
of  mistaken  culture.  This  was  probably  to  some  extent  correct ;  but  he  laid 
down  a  course  of  culture  for  them  to  pursue,  which,  if  carried  out,  would,  in  a 
few  years,  give  them  large  trees  in  full  bearing.  His  plan  was  this  :  for  several 
successive  years  afler  the  trees  were  set,  use  the  cultivator  and  grow  buckwheat. 
Perhaps  this  was  a  judicious  system  to  adopt  in  some  cases.  We  do  not  say  but 
it  may  have  been ;  but,  so  &r  as  our  observation  extended,  it  did  not  amount  to 
much,  and  soon  went  out  of  fashion. 

Orchard  culture,  like  that  of  other  crops,  must  be  brought  to  meet  circum- 
stances. Different  soils,  locations,  and  cliamtes  call  for  varying  processes,  so  that 
few  general  rules  can  be  adopted,  to  carry  out  with  assurances  of  success.  Of 
these,  we  consider  a  preparation  of  soil  before  transplanting,  as  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Some  soils  are  naturally  deep  and  open.  Where  this  is  not  the  case, 
they  should  be  made  so  before  the  tree  is  placed  in  them  ;  for  no  tree  will  flourish 
for  any  length  of  time  in  a  thin  or  compact  soil.  It  is  labor  lost  to  place  them 
there,  either  in  expectation  that  they  will  flourish  in  the  ground  as  it  is,  or  in  the 
hope  that  afler  culture  will  remedy  the  deficiencies.  The  last  oan  not  be  done, 
for  every  inch  of  soil  needs  a  thorough  pulverixation,  which  can  not  be  effected 
under  the  roots  when  they  have  once  been  put  in  place. 

In  planting  trees  of  any  kind,  especially  fruit  trees,  we  would  say,  then,  pre* 
pare  the  land  before  hand ;  that  is,  if  the  soil  is  not  naturally  deep,  make  it  so 
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by  deep  tillage ;  if  not  fine,  reduce  it,  no  matter  how  fine.    If  not  so  dry  that  11 
water  will  not  settle  and  stand  under  the  trees,  drain  it;  if  it  requires  manure, 
apply  it  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case  in  previous  tillage  ;  in  short,  bring  1 1 
the  land  into  that  high  state  of  cultivation,  which  is  necessary  to  the  suocessfiil   \ ' 
growth  of  any  other  crop.    Then  trees  may  be  put  into  it,  if  they  are  healthy  trees, 
well  taken  up  and  well  replanted,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  1 1 

As  it  respects  their  after  culture,  the  good  sense  of  the  cultivator  ought  to  be   f  | 
sufficient  to  give  him  direction.     If  he  wishes  a  rapid  growth,  it  will  be  necessary   i 
to  feed  high,  and  perhaps  to  continue  cultivation  with  plowed  crops.     South  and   i  \ 
West,  where  the  winters  are  mild,  or  in  a  portion  of  the  country  where  there   . ' 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  winter,  this  course  may  answer  well,  but  in  New     > 
England,  and,  indeed,  all  regions  where  the  winters  are  severe,  we  question  whe- 
ther  keeping  the  ground  in  plowed  crops  or  high  feeding  is  best.     It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished fact,  we  believe,  that  plowed  lands  freeze  deeper  and  are  more  subject  to 
repeated  freezings  and  thawings,  than  those  in  grass.     Consequently,  the  roots  of  |  ^ 
the  trees  are  more  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  these  changes  bring.     Even  io 
plowed  grounds,  however,  this  objection  may  be  removed  by  littering  to  secure 
the  tree  from  the  extremes  of  these  changes ;  still,  in  our  Northern  climate,  if  the 
ground  is  well  prepared,  we  can  see  more  advantages  than  objections  in  foregoing    , 
the  use  of  the  plow  after  the  trees  are  set ;  and  if  the  ground  is  stocked,  we  liave   •  | 
found  no  particular  objection.     Truly,  the  trees  may  not  grow  so  fast  under  such 
circumstances.     Rapid  growth  in  a  cold  •  climate  is  not  desirable ;  it  is  the  bar- 
binger  of  early  deeay  ;  for  who  is  not  aware  that  the  texture  of  quick  growing 
trees     is    much     more    loose    and    spongy,    open     to  the  action    of    frosts^ 
than  those  of  slower  and  more  compact  growth  1     Where  trees  are  highly  fed,  in 
such  a  climate,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  bark  to  crack  off  by  freezing  and 
thawing,  and  even  for  the  trees  to  split. 

Where  trees  are  overfed,  the  branches  too  often  grow  so  late  in  autumn  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  wood  to  ripen,  and  winter  cuts  it  down  as  though  it  were  an 
herbaceous  plant  Not  so  with  the  trees  that  nature  plants  and  that  grow  under 
her  maturing  and  protecting  care.  She  gives  them  a  needful  supply  of  food  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  a  healthful  growth,  and  causes  them  to  ripen  their  wood 
in  full  preparation  for  frosts  and  storms.  Her  teachings  are  worthy  of  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  those  who  would  be  successful  like  her. 

Again,  nature,  when  she  plants  trees,  does  not  disturb  their  roots  with  plow  or 
spade.  In  her  forests ;  she  keeps  the  ground  around  them  in  a  light,  porous  condi- 
tion by  the  top  dressing  she  gives  them.  In  autumn  the  leaves  of  forest  trees 
fall  from  their  branches  to  cover  and  protect  the  roots  from  the  inclement  season 
that  awaits  them,  and  in  the  coming  spnng  these  leaves  commence  to  decay  to 
keep  the  earth  light  beneath  them,  so  that  the  tender  roots  may  push  around  to 
gather  food  and  give  stability  to  the  tree.  They  also  form  a  fine,  healthy  manure, 
which  of  itself  furnishes  the  aliment  of  future  tree  growth. 
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How  far  it  is  expedient  to  follow  nature,  others  must  decide  to  suit  themselves. 
We  have  imitated  her  in  furnishing  the  elements  of  growth  to  a  few  fruit  trees, 
and  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  result,  that  for  our  own  practice,  we  consider  it 
the  best.  In  other  localities,  however,  it  may  not  be  so.  Cultivators  must  de- 
cide this  matter  for  themselves.  An  experiment  with  a  few  trees  can  do  no  harm, 
and  it  will  settle  the  question. 

So,  then,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  way  for  us  to  raise 
healthy  and  long-lived  fruit  trees  is  first  to  prepare  the  land  thoroughly  by  drain- 
ing if  necessary,  and  then  by  a  deep  and  very  thorough  tillage  before  the  trees 
are  set ;  then  obtain  good  trees,  and  see  that  they  are  well  set ;  and  afler  the  trees 
are  once  located  in  this  well-prepared  soil,  we-would  keep  it  in  its  fine,  light  con- 
dition by  as  frequent  top  dressings  as  were  necessary  to  secure  the  result.  We 
have  seen  land  so  dressed  that  was  kept  as  light  as  when  6rst  released  from  the 
labors  of  the  plow.  Who  has  not  seen  fruit  trees  in  locations  where  the  soil  was 
top  dressed  by  the  frequent  deposits  brought  on  by  rains,  and  admired  their  thrif- 
tiness,  though  neither  plow  nor  spade  had  disturbed  the  earth  around  them 
since  they  were  set  1  Such  trees  are  vigorous  enough  in  growth,  and  abundant 
bearers.  The  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  pear  trees  we  ever  saw,  stands  in  a 
place  where  it  takes  the  wash  of  the  highway,  and  bears  heavily. 

For  this  top  dressing,  other  manures  than  those  usually  employed  for  plowed 
crops  may  safely  be  used,  thereby  making  the  thing  more  economical  to  the  farm 
than  when  com  or  other  crops  are  to  be  raised.  Composts  are  better  than  yard 
or  stable  manures  for  fruit  trees,  and  there  is  no  decaying  substance  on  the  farm  that 
can  not  safely  be  employed  in  the  compost  heap.  Leaves  and  muck  may  form  the 
basis  of  the  heap,  and  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  premises  may  be  thrown  in 
to  hasten  their  decay  and  produce  their  immediate  value.  Ashes,  whether  leached 
or  not,  slops,  brine,  every  thing  almost  thrown  upon  the  heap,  prevents  waste  and 
makes  the  compound  more  valuable. 

[There  is  always  something  fresh  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Bacon,  looking  to  a  prac- 
tical application.  There  ought  to  be  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  previous  to  planting  an 
orchard.  It  can  not  be  as  well  done  after  the  trees  are  set,  and  is  very  apt  to  be 
entirely  omitted  in  consequence  of  the  additional  trouble.  The  cultivation  of 
orchards  has  occupied  a  good  deal  of  attention  lately.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all 
as  to  the  utility  of  cultivating  young  orchards ;  we  think  it  ought  always  to  be 
done.  That  it  is  not  always  satisfactory  (though  it  is  \ery  generally)  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  roots  of  the  young  trees  are  needlessly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  plow. 
This  need  not,  and  should  not  be  done.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  old  orchards 
are  benefited  by  cultivation,  especially  in  cases  where  the  original  preparation  of 
^  the  soil  was  not  thoroughly  done.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  also,  that  cultivation  * 
is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  quickest  mode  of  renovating  an  old  and  worn-out 
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orchard.  A  thoroughly  prepared  orchard,  after  it  has  become  well  estaljlished, 
may  be  put  down  to  grass,  and  kept  in  good  condition  by  proper  top  dressings. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  grow  com  in  an  orchard ;  root  crops  may  be  grown  ju- 
diciously. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  grass  protects  the  roots  of  trees ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  roots  of  the  apple  and  other  hardy  trees  require 
such  protection.  The  damage  done  in  winter  is  not  to  the  roots,  but  to  the  tops. 
Where  the  wood  is  not  ripened,  top  and  bottom  will  suffer  more  or  less. 
These  are  merely  hints  which  our  readers  may  take  up  and  follow  out-  TTie 
remarks  of  Mr.  Bacon  in  regard  to  high  feeding  deserve  consideration  ;  but  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  see  this  in  an  orchard.  Where  the  growth  is  gross  the  wood  gen- 
erally ripens  imperfectly,  and  is  apt  to  be  winter  killed ;  it  is,  moreover,  liable  to 
other  casualties.  Our  readers  all  know  how  tender  we  are  of  the  roots  of  plants; 
still  we  must  not  make  too  strict  an  application  of  the  fact  that  Nature  uses 
neither  spade  nor  plow ;  for  in  the  field  of  Nature,  what  is  true  of  trees  in  this 
respect,  is  also  true  of  all  plants ;  yet  we  know  we  can  not  get  along  without  these 
useful  implements.  Nature  teaches  us  many  useful  lessons,  which  we  can  not 
disregard  without  a  penalty;  yet  it  has  been  wisely  ordained  that  man  shall  labor 
to  perfect  the  fruits  which  Nature  has  so  bountifully  provided.  Mr.  Bacon  under- 
stands all  this  as  well  as  we  do.  We  have  dwelt  on  the  subject  for  a  moment 
for  the  benefit  of  those  indolent  souls  who  wrest  the  argument  of  Nature  to  excuse 
their  wretched  neglect  of  all  the  means  providentially  placed  within  their  reach. 
If  these  men  will  only  prepare  their  orchards,  plant  their  trees,  and  top  dress  as 
Mr.  Bacon  directs,  wc  will  cheerfully  consent  that  their  orchards  shall  remain  in 
grass  for  the  next  ten  years. — Ed.] 


INTERIOR  VIEWS,  No.  6.— EXOTIC  GRAPERIES. 

BV  FOX  MEADOW. 
(Continued  from  paf^e  610.) 
Now  examine  and  study  scientifically,  if  you  please,  the  difference  between  a 
border  composed  of  the  materials  advised,  and  the  materials  by  which  a  border 
is  made  impervious  to  air  and  water.  Wc  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  every 
drop  of  water  contains  a  very  surprising  amount  of  electrical  fluid,  and  this  fluid 
seems  to  be  the  life,  perhaps,  of  every  thing ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  taken  up  by  tbe 
roots  of  plants  into  their  systems,  and  is  one  of  God's  means  in  Nature  of  perpet- 
uating creation.  Plants  can  not  live  without  this  element;  and  as  on  evidence  of 
its  vast  importance  to  all  vegetable  life,  we  see  its  most  wonderful  invigorating 
effects  through  the  thunder  storm  ;  for,  during  such  periods,  plants  grow  with 
more  than  double  their  ordinary  rapidity.  The  influence  this  electrical  clement 
exerts  on  the  roots  of  the  vine  is  very  great,  and  in  more  respects  than  one.  Our 
business  is  to  study  this  influence,  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  find  that  it  is  of  the 
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Utmost  importaooe  that  csicb  spongiole  the  vine  may  possesa  ];>e  supplied  prop- 
erly, constantly,  and  proportionallyi  (as  far  as  our  knowledge  can  possibly  direct 
us  in  the  latter,)  with  this  element  in  question.  This  leads  our  thoughts  to  the 
very  base  of  the  question,  which  is  the  base  of  the  vine  border.  Perh^s  there 
is  as  much  wrong  in  the  formation  of  this  ^  base  "  as  there  is  in  the  materials  of 
which  the  borders  are  composed.  Elements  by  which  man  lives,  and  adds  to  his 
comforts  and  enjoyments  through  life,  are  oftentimes  the  very  means  by  which  ho 
loses  his  life.  This  electrical  fluid,  so  essential  through  every  particle  of  the  soil^ 
to  sustain  health  and  fruitfulness  in  the  vine,  when  massed  in  the  hollow  cavities 
of  the  border,  is  as  much  injury  to  the  vine,  by  its  action  on  the  roots,  as  the  ele- 
ment of  water  would  be  to  a  man  confuied  in  it  overhead.  The  base  to  all  vine 
borders  should  be  dry ;  that  is,  no  standing  water  should  be  at  or  near  the  base  of 
any  vine  border.  In  ordinary  soils,  the  rains  will  pass  down  and  through  it.  Any 
such  base  is  good  enough  for  a  vine  border,  and  is  all  we  ask  for.  The  sizes  of 
the  border  being  determined,  a  drain  can  be  laid  to  surround  the  base,  and  twelve 
inches  below  it,  having  a  proper  outlet.  This  drain  should  have  connection  with 
the  external  atmosphere,  and  this  is  all  the  draining  necessary  for  any  vine  border. 
(See  cut.)  It  will  be  now  seen  that  our  compost  goes  directly  on  the  base  of  the 
border.  There  is  no  one  foot  nor  two  feet  of  broken  stones,  oyster  shells,  nor  any 
other  material,  for  it  is  of  more  injury  than  use,  more  money  wasted  than  common 
sense  applied,  and  results  in  the  production  of  more  diseases  than  has  ever  been 
cured  by  all  the  scientific  quacks  who  have  applied  their  many  and  various  nos- 
trums. Thorough  drainage,  as  it  is  termed,  at  the  bottom  of  vine  borders,  which 
consists  of,  (as  many  of  our  readers  know  full  well,)  from  one  to  two  feet  of 
broken  stones,  or  some  other  material  intended  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  if 
arranged  according  to  the  ^*  highest  possible  authority,'*  have  no  connection  with 
the  external  atmosphere.  These  two  atmospheres — the  internal  and  external  — 
are  at  two  distinct  temperatures,  one  oolder,  the  other  warmer.  Now  in  the  sum** 
raer  time,  when  the  external  atmosphere  is  hot  and  dry,  the  internal  otmospherek 
which  surrounds  this  drainage  in  question,  is  much  colder,  consequently  a  condeu* 
sation  takes  place,  and  water  is  produced  among  these  stones  and  on  the  bottom* 
Now  the  moment  the  border  becomes  dry,  or  the  moment  a  sufficiency  of  moisture 
is  not  presented  to  the  absorbing  roots,  the  latter  become  attracted  through  the  law 
of  affinity,  to  where  moisture  is ;  and  where  is  this  under  the  circumstances  1 
Why,  at  the  bottom  of  your  border  !  iuyour  air  chamber!  Here  you  will  find 
the  roots  dangling  among  the  stones,  like  the  roots  of  air  plants  in  a  moist  orchida* 
ceous  house !  The  same  cause  which  makes  grass  grow  near  a  drain,  and  be  green 
when  all  that  which  surrounds  it  is  dry  and  burnt  up  during  hot  weather,  is  the 
same  law  which  causes  the  outside  of  the  ice-pitcher  to  be  dripping  with  wet  in 
our  thirsty  days  of  July  and  August  *,  and,  hence,  the  very  element  neoessary  to 
\  be  iu  every  particle  of  soil  to  ensure  health,  becomes,  through  its  injudicious  ap-  ^ 
plication,  the  sole  cause  of  disease  and  death !     A  glimpse   at  our  cut  will  give 
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the  reader  a  truthful  representation  of  the  vine's  roots  in  compost  with  such  a  eo- 
called  drainage.  The  nature  of  these  papers  will  not  admit  of  our  speaking  as 
fully  on  many  points  as  we  could  desire ;  and  as  it  is,  we  have  encroached  too 
much  on  the  valuable  space  of  the  Journal.  The  month  of  November  being  no^r 
advanced,  is  a  good  time  to  remedy  the  evils  in  borders ;  and  to  all  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  reaults  of  their  vine-growing,  should  this  arise  from  disease  in 
the  vines,  imperfect  setting  or  fecundation,  shank,  mildew,  cracking  of  the  berries, 
poorness  of  color,  imperfectly  ripened  wood,  half  crops,  with  a  host  of  other 


things  too  numerous  to  mention,  we  say,  take  up  the  vines.  Start  at  the  outside 
of  the  border,  and  throw  out  a  trench  to  the  bottom  of  it,  about  four  feet  wide, 
and  carefully  lift  all  the  roots  that  can  be  found ;  and  if  any  of  our  readers  should 
happen  to  find  any  in  the  border,  and  they  are  not  on  the  bottom  or  out  of  the 
border  in  some  foreign  country,  we  hope  they  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us 
through  this  Journal. 

In  taking  up  the  roots,  see  that  they  do  not  get  dry.  Sprinkle  them  constantly 
with  water,  and  cover  them,  as  fhr  as  practicable,  with  some  material  or  other 
during  the  operation.  If  the  borders  have  been  well  dosed  with  manure,  and  all 
the  little  other  ^Hiny  tid  bits,"  add  plenty  of  good  sharp  sand,  and  don't  be  afraid 
of  it.  See  to  its  being  thoroughly  mixed.  This  done,  the  vines  can  be  replanted, 
laying  the  roots  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  placing  on  them  about  four 
inches  of  the  soil.  In  replanting,  make  as  many  angles  in  the  roots  as  is  possible, 
or  that  your  patience  will  admit  of,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  increase  the  number 
of  new  young  roots.     Peg  them  down  on  the  even  surface  of  the  border,  and 
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then  cover  them  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  work  is  done.  Done,  did  we  say  1 
Oh,  no !  the  work  is  not  done  !  What  remains  ?  is  the  question.  The  feeding  of 
the  vine.  Now  lay  on  the  top  of  this  border  (if  it  is  of  our  compost,)  just  as 
much  rotten  dung  as  you  please,  all  the  special  fertilizers  you  please — ^bone,  lime, 
and  everything  else  you  think  proper.  We  do  not  care  how  many  tons  of  it  you 
use,  but  put  all  on  the  top  of  the  border.  This  is  Nature^s  way  of  making  borders. 
All  her  stimulants  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  Trace  all  through  the 
vegetable  world,  and  where  do  you  find  air  chambers  under  trees,  and  rottUig  mat- 
ter among  roots  1    Let  us  study  Nature's  never-deviating  laws,  and  then  we  shall 

find 

*'  The  age  that  is  paasing  to  rise  and  proclaim 
To  the  age  that  ia  coming  Mawa'  akpays  tAs  tameJ' 

[The  printer  m  making  this  up  prevents  us  from  making  a  few  remarks.  They 
will  be  in  plaee  hereafter. — Ed.] 
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THE  LIBRARY.— n. 

BT  L.  8.  B.,  BROOKDALB   FARM,  MAXHB. 

A  SMALL  library  requires  the  same  care  as  a  large  one.  By  this  I  mean  that 
the  small  collection  of  books  forming  the  private  library  of  any  rural  resident, 
should  be  kept  in  as  nice  order,  and  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  the 
volumes  as  much  in  accordance  with  correct  rules,  as  a  larger  private,  or  even  a 
public  library.  Detached  volumes  from  a  set  should  never  be  found  in  a  strag- 
gling position ;  works  upon  general  history  should  not  occupy  a  place  by  the  side 
of  works  upon  stock  breeding ;  and  every  volume,  or  set  of  works,  should  have 
its  assigned  place  upon  the  shelves,  so  that,  if  necessary,  they  could  be  procured 
without  a  light.  There  should  be  the  same  harmony  and  arrangement  to  the 
different  classes  of  works,  or  those  on  different  subjects,  in  a  small  case  as 
in  larger  ones,  and  the  former,  like  a  small  building,  can  have  the  same  lines 
of  beauty,  and  the  same  attractiveness  as  those  which  belong  to  a  more  spacious 
and  expensive  edifice.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  if  the  books  are  in  a 
room  especially  devoted  to  them,  light  and  air  must  be  afforded  them  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  in  rooms  occupied  as  a  library  and  sitting-room  together,  thb  pre- 
caution IS  not  so  necessary.  It  has  been  found  that  books  kept  in  dark  and  un- 
ventilated  apartments,  are  very  liable  to  mould,  and  in  a  few  years  become  very 
much  soiled.  Light  and  air  are  as  assential  to  books  as  to  plants,  and  the  library 
and  green-house  require  very  much  the  same  treatment.  Books  also,  like  tools, 
^  are  kept  in  better  condition  if  in  daily  use. 

I  must  turn  back  a  leaf  here,  and  say  another  word  about  cases.    In  some 
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private  libraries,  and  in  nearly  all  public  ones  where  books  are  used  oonsiderablj, 
the  shelves  of  the  cases  are  covered  with  leather,  to  prevent  the  wearing  of  ^bt 
volumes.  Thb  is  a  good  plan ;  and  I  would  suggest,  that  where  it  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  a  private  library,  the  leather  used  should  be  Bussla  cali^  such  as  is 
employed  in  binding  those  heavy  works  that  require  a  durable  outs]4e.  It 
can  be  procured  of  any  dealer  in  bookbinder's  stock,  at  prices  varying  from  two 
to  Hve  dollars  per  side,  of  the  size  of  a  large  calf  skin.  Besides  preventing  the 
wearing  of  the  volumes,  it  is  also  a  sure  preventive  of  moths  or  worms,  on  ac- 
count of  its  peculiar  smell,  which  is  offensive  to  the  moths,  but  causes  a  room  to 
have  quite  an  agreeable  odor.  If  library  shelves  are  not  covered  with  this 
material,  half  a  dozen  volumes  bound  in  the  leather  and  placed  through  the 
library,  would  be  almost  as  effectual,  and  better,  I  am  told  by  bookbinders,  than 
shelves  made  of  the  wood  of  White  Cedar,  before  recommended. 

Now  that  I  have  gone  back  to  cases,  perhaps  I  might  as  well  say  a  few  words 
more  in  r^ard  to  the  interior  fixtures  and  furniture  of  the  library  room. 
Downing,  in  his  "Country  Houses,"  (p.  404,)  says:  "The  library  should  be 
quiet  and  comparatively  grave  in  color ;  some  shade  of  fawn  or  neutral  tint  for 
the  walls,  the  furniture  of  dark  oak,  or  wood  like  the  book  cases,  and  the  car- 
pet selected  so  as  to  accord  with  the  severe  and  quiet  tone  of  the  walls  and  fur- 
niture. Leather  or  morocco  makes  the  best  and  m,ost  appropriate  covers  for  die 
seats  of  chairs  and  other  furniture  for  a  library."  The  forms  and  styles  of  fur- 
niture for  the  library  arc,  as  we  said  in  our  previous  article,  of  every  variety 
of  finish,  and  can  be  obtained  at  greater  or  less  cost,  according  to  the  fancy  or 
means  of  the  purchaser.  Library  tables,  to  have  a  distinctive  character  corre- 
sponding with  the  design  of  the  room,  should  be  heavy  and  massive,  inlaid  at 
the  top  with  morocco  or  cloth,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  smooth  surface  for 
writing.  Tables  provided  with  drawers  are  more  expensive,  but  are  quite  desira. 
blc.  A  secretary,  such  as  is  figured  in  Downing's  "  Country  Houses,"  would 
not  only  be  a  very  useful  piece  of  library  furniture,  but  likewise  ornamental ; 
and  besides  making  a  writing-table  with  all  the  necessary  drawers  and  fixtures;,  the 
shelves  above  could  be  appropriated  to  choice  volumes  oflen  read,  or  works  more 
frequently  referred  to  in  writing.  Library  chairs,  to  correspond  with  the  other 
furniture,  should  be  heavy  and  solid,  leather  covered,  well  stuffed,  and  with  an 
easy  curve  to  the  back ;  in  describing  the  library  furniture  for  Gothic  villas. 
Downing  speaks  of  separate  cases  to  contain  each  department  in  the  library,  which 
may  extend  all  around  the  room,  or  as  many  as  are  required  to  contain  the  col- 
lection. He  says  :  "The  spaces  below  afford  excellent  closets  for  pamphlets  and 
manuscripts,  and  the  bnsts  of  <]istinguished  men  in  different  departments  of 
letters  may  be  so  placed  along  the  top,  as  to  designate  to  what  particular  class 
of  books  the  case  directly  below  is  allotted."  The  plan  is  similar  to  that  spoken 
of  in  our  previous  article,  although  no  mention  was  made  of  the  very  elegant 
and  appropriate  method  of  designating  the  different  classes  or  divisions  of  works- 
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in  the  library  by  placing  above  each  case  a  bust  or  pprtrait  of  a  representative 
man  in  that  particular  department.  It  is  certainly  a  very  chaste  and  ornamental 
design. 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  "  Survey  of  Lincolnshire,"  as  quoted  by  Loudon,  (Enc. 
of  Ag.,  p.  1155,  London  ed.,  1835,)  in  speaking  of  the  management  of  the  estate 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  gives  an  account  of  the  library  rooms  in  his  mansion,  which 
possess  many  advantages  and  conveniences  over  rooms  of  a  similar  character 
that  have  been  described  in  our  own  country.  In  one  small  room  there  were 
156  drawers,  containing  papers  and  documents  of  every  kind,  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  estate.  If  an  inquiry  was  made  concerning  a  man,  an  inclosure,  a 
separate  iarm,  drainage,  or  any  operation,  in  a  moment  a  mass  of  information 
was  on  hand,  as  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  drawer  was  kept  in  the  desk,  so 
that  every  article  could  be  had  when  wanted.  He  also  describes  a  small  wooden 
case,  which,  when  opened,  formed  a  little  library  for  agricultural  hand  books,  and 
when  closed  could  be  carried  in  a  carriage  to  any  part  of  the  estate.  It  also  had 
apartments  for  stationery,  small  blank  books,  etc.,  and  formed  a  convenient 
writing-desk.  If  our  country  houses  had  a  room  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
a  library,  and  also  as  a  sort  of  cabinet  for  specimens  in  natural  history,  such  as 
could  be  callected  upon  any  farm,  what  an  interesting  feature  it  would  be  in  the 
lives  of  our  country  residents.  How  much  happier,  more  contented,  and  more 
useful  would  be  the  lives  of  those  living  with  such  influences  and  associations 
around  them,  than  if  no  attention  were  bestowed  upon  books,  study,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind  and  heart, 

I  had  hoped,  in  this  number,  to  reach  that  part  of  my  subject  treating  of  books 
themselves,  their  arrangement  and  classification ;  but  it  must  be  deferred  to  my 
next  article. 

[There  are  comparatively  few  persons  now  who  are  not  willing  to  concede  the 
value  that  justly  attaches  to  a  collection  of  good  books.  Farmers  and  gardeners, 
as  a  general  thing,  have  failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  such  books,  not  only 
as  aids  to  their  business  in  life,  but  as  instrumentalities  in  developing  and  edu- 
cating the  minds  of  their  children,  and  fitting  them  for  usefulness  in  the  world. 
The  subject  is  one  which  has  often  occupied  our  thoughts;  but  our  corre- 
spondent is  abundantly  able  to  handle  it,  and  for  the  present  we  leave  it  to  him. 
We  wish  to  say,  however,  in  regard  to  the  furniture  and  appointments  of  the 
library,  that  w^hile  they  should  be  subdued  in  tone,  they  should  not  be  dark, 
heavy,  and  somber,  an  error  oflen  committed;  above  all,  avoid  placing  the  library 
room  in  some  dark  corner  of  the  house,  where  the  sun  never  shines.  Where 
it  could  be  done,  we  would  place  it  so  as  to  receive  the  early  morning  sun,  and 
.   so  catch  the  inspiration  of  the  day  from  its  rising  rays. — ^Ed.] 
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Mr.  Editor, — ^I  am  so  delighted  with  a  new  case,  oombiDing  the  Wardian  and 
Waltonian  plans,  that  I  send  you  the  result     The  frame  is  about  five  feet  long, 
by  thirty -two  inches  wide ;  as  wide  as  will  enter  a  common  door.    The  wood- 
work,  of  black  walnut,  is  six  inches  deep,  and  lined  with  zinc  up  to  the  sash,    ' 
which  fits  tightly  down  to  the  frame.      The  glass   is  30x32,  two  plates  on  i    | 
side,  and  one  on  each  end.    The  roof  slants  up  from  all  sides  at  an  angle  of  about 
145^,  and  meets  a  smaller  plate  which  covers  the  center.    The  sash  is  strong,    ■ 
and  of  black  walnut.     A  dais  one  third  the  width  of  the  case  runs  lengthwise  ,  I 
through  the  centre  as  high  as  the  wood  work ;  that  is,  six  inches.     This  also  is    | 
covered  with  zinc.     The  bottom  of  the  case  under  this  dais  has  a  hole  six  inches 
in  diameter,  over  which  a  small  tin  boiler  fits  into  a  rim.     tlie  rim  is  to  prevent 
any  leakage  upon   the   floor.     It  is  soldered   on  around    the  hole.     The  boiler 
holds  about  a  gallon,  and  is  connected  by  a  tube  with  the  outside.    All  this  is  !  i 
concealed  by  the  dais,  except  a  small  hole,  to  which  I  attach  a  bent  tunnel  when 
necessary  to  connect  with  the  tube,  and  thus  fill  the  boiler.     Remove  the  fuuKJi 
and  you  only  observe  a  small  orifice.     The  whole  may  then  be  warmed  by  a  lamp 
set  under  the  boiler.     This  will  not  be  necessary,  except  on  very  cold  nights  or 
very  damp  days.    The  case  is  raised  on  turned  legs  as  high  as  the  window  seat, 
so  as  to  obtain  full  light.     Hooks  are  attached  to  the  roof  frame,  on  which  ainall 
shelves  or  hanging  baskets  may  be  suspended.     The  bottom  is  filled  with  saw- 
dust on  each  side  the  dais,  into  which  the  pots  are  plunged. 

The  case  stands  so  that  each  end  is  exposed  to  a  south  window.  A  west  win- 
dow also  looks  directly  at  one  end.  Those  three  windows  give  an  abundance  of 
light  and  sun.  The  sun  will  raise  the  temperature  quickly  to  80°.  Without 
artificial  heat,  the  thermometer  suspended  within  seldom  sinks  below  50",  except 
damp  days.  Each  end  is  a  door,  by  which  the  heat  and  moisture  may  be  modi- 
fied. I  will  tell  you  what  plants  the  case  contains,  and  then  the  effect  on  eacL 
A  Calathea  zebrina;  several  Fuchsias,  among  which  Madame  G>melison,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  Hose  of  Castile,  Schiller,  Lord  Elcho,  Governor  General,  do 
best;  Caladium  tricolor;  Begonias  Splendida  Argenta,  Roi  Leopold,  Madame 
Alward,  Madame  Stuart  Low,  Queen  of  England,  Manicata,  Humboldtii,  Coj's 
Victoria,  Splendida,  Ricinafolia,  etc. ;  Cissus  discolor ;  Diefenbachia  picta ;  Fsr-  1 
fugiuni  grande ;  Heliotropes  ;  Camellias  in  variety ;  Salvia  splendens ;  winter 
flowering  Carnations,  Cinerarias,  Stocks,  Pelargoniums,  etc.  i 

The  Begonias  are  plunged  where  the  sun  will  not  oflen  touch  them ;  so  with  { 
other  plants  that  love  the  shade.  At  the  ends,  where  I  can  easily  air  tbeni,  and  i. 
they  will  receive  more  light,  are  placed  the  Pelargoniums,  Camellias,  Fuchsias.  ^ 
The  case  affords  a  rare  chance  for  propagating  by  cuttings,  for  germinating  tropi- 
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cal  seeds,  etc.  The  Fuchsias  needed  accliraating ;  but  all  the  other  plants  took 
to  the  case  readily.  The  Fuchsias  are  now  in  fine  order.  Madame  C.  is  in  gor- 
geous bloom.  Cuttings  apt  to  damp  off,  placed  by  one  of  the  doors,  and  not 
often  supplied  with  water,  work  well.  I  apply  water  mostly  to  the  plunging  me- 
dium, the  sawdust  The  sun  lifls  it,  and  afler  lining  the  glass  with  moisture, 
feeds  the  leaves  gently,  and  distributes  the  water  by  a  natural  plan.  However, 
I  attend  to  it  that  water  lovers  shall  have  their  full  feast ;  and  others  tinctured 
with  hydrophobia  can  set  near  the  door,  and  not  receive  even  the  average  supply. 
Verbenas  will  not  thrive  in  such  a  case  with  even  extra  care.  The  India  Rubber 
Plant  adds  a  rich  green  to  the  collection,  and  by  cutting  back  can  be  kept  withm 
bounds.  Cannas  also  thrive  well.  The  capacity  of  such  a  case  is  beyond  expecta- 
tions ;  but  the  plants  must  be  arranged  so  that  the  leaves  shall  not  touch  each 
other  more  than  can  be  avoided.  A  skillful  arrangement  will  enable  one  to  stow 
in  a  very  numerous  collection. 

The  beauty  of  the  case  can  not  be  exaggerated.  Its  refreshing  colors  in  winter 
are  delightful.  You  can  thus  raise  Camellias  and  other  plants,  and  bloom  them, 
while  in  a  common  sitting  room  they  lose  their  buds.  The  case  is  a  little  world 
by  itself.  Up  goes  the  moisture  to  meet  the  sun ;  but,  stopped  by  the  glass, 
comes  down  in  a  miniature  rain  storm.  Dust,  that  chokes  the  delicate  creatures 
in  an  open  room,  is  here  debarred.  If  kept  wholly  closed,  no  water  need  be  put 
in  the  case  oflener  than  once  a  month ;  but  this  is  not  advisable.  The  case  had 
better  be  aired  ;  then  a  little  too  much  moisture  may  work  irreparable  mischief. 
I  prefer  to  let  the  case  at  times  lose  quite  a  large  portion  of  its  water,  and  then 
refresh  ;  but  never  have  a  drafl  running  through.  All  decaying  leaves  should  be 
at  once  removed,  as  they  are  both  poisonous  and  unclean.  One  rotting  Begonia 
leaf  may  spread  contagion  to  several. 

The  cost  of  the  case  was  about  thirty-five  dollars.  One  with  smaller  panes  of 
glass,  having  always  the  length  of  the  case  about  double  the  width,  could  be  built 
for  a  very  much  less  sum,  and  be  more  convenient  in  most  rooms.  Mine  is  set 
on  heavy  castors,  but  can  not  be  readily  moved  for  fear  of  strain  on  the  glass ; 
a  smaller  case  would  obviate  this  difHculty  where  it  is  desired  to  move  the  case. 
It  would  detract  from  the  beauty,  but  add  to  the  safety,  to  have  each  pane  of 
glass  half  the  width,  and  more  sash.  Of  course  the  old  plan  of  planting  perma- 
nently in  these  cases  is  not  advisable.  Better  by  far  for  taste  and  convenience  set 
in  pots.  Begonia  leaves  root  readily  set  on  a  swinging  shelf.  Winter  flowering 
bulbs  do  finely.     Ferns  fairly  revel  in  the  moist  purity. 

The  beauty  and  freshness  of  foliage  are  not  the  least  of  the  recommendations, 
but  above  all  things  the  neatness  attendant  on  confining  our  room  plants  to  an  in- 
closure  is  most  desirable.  The  care  of  their  culture  is  much  lessened.  No  one 
who  loves  plants,  and  realizes  their  refining  power  in  a  family,  should  be  without 
such  a  case.  It  would  furnish  a  minister  with  illustrations  from  Nature,  and  almost 
make  a  poet  of  any  one.    There  is  no  other  way  of  visiting  the  tropics,  and  yet 
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If  the  kitchen  garden  be  then  removed,  a  little  additional  space  is  reclaimed 
ear  the  house,  where  it  is  wanted,  for  a  yard  or  lawn ;  a  spot  of  perhaps  a  quar^ 
3r  of  an  acre.  This  has  been,  so  long  as  remaining  a  garden,  kept  free  from 
rees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  vegetables.  Let  it  still  remain  so  now,  for  the  benefit 
f  those  more  important  living  things,  the  fiirmer's  family. 


it  still  in  one's  study.     Brazil,  Mexico,  the  Cape,  and  India  here  miogle  tbeir 
lagrance  aud  combine  their  loveliness.     It  liils  one's  thoughts  as  well  as  his  heart    '  I 
3  the  Deviser  and  Source  of  Beauty  as  well  as  Truth. 

"  For  the  dear  God  who  made  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

[Your  style  would  have  discovered  your  stains^  if  you  had  not  told  us  ;  for 
o  one  but  a  delighted  enthusiast  could  write  in  such  a  happy  vein.  We  wish 
here  were  more  like  you  who  would  put  their  pens  to  paper,  and  lay  open  to 
thers  the  sources  of  their  enjoyment.  The  leaven  of  selfishness  is  so  thoroughlj 
ermeating,  that  many  men,  even  after  they  have  thrown  off  the  **  old  man"  and 
ut  on  the  ^^  new,"  still  remain  unaccountably  selfish  even  in  their  pleasures. 
Ve  love  a  man  who  has  a  soul  big  enough  to  share  his  joys  with  his  fellow-man. 
Ve  believe,  however,  that  there  is  something  in  a  true  love  of  flowers  that  neu- 
ralizes  the  selfishness  of  man^s  nature  ;  and  hence  *'  An  Enthusiast,"  and  others 
ke  him,  when  they  discover  some  new  source  of  pleasure,  straightway  invite  their 
eighbors  to  share  it  with  them,  while  it  is  still  fresh.  In  this  spirit  "  An  En- 
[lusiast "  has  written  of  his  Waltonian  case,  and  we  thank  him  for  it  in  behalf  of 
ur  readers.  They  can  not  fail  to  be  benefited  by  it.  Those  who  grow  parlor 
lauts,  and  have  not  a  Waltonian  case,  should  not  fail  to  get  one,  however  small, 
*  it  be  only  to  grow  a  few  ferns  in.  They  will  find  it  a  source  of  pleasure  as 
aried  as  it  is  inexhaustible.  The  information  given  by  "  An  Enthusiast"  will 
nable  them  to  construct  a  very  good  one,  if  they  can  not  purchase  one  ready 
lade,  which  is  not  easy,  except  in  a  few  of  our  large  cities.  We  will  state  here, 
>r  the  information  of  our  readers,  and  in  answer  to  inquiries,  that  Mr.  C.  B. 
filler,  of  New  York,  keeps  on  hand  a  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  of  the  Walton- 
m  case.  There  are  some  features  about  the  one  described  above  which  we  like 
cry  much,  and  we  can  imagine  how  very  beautiful  it  must  look  filled  with  such 

choice  assortment  of  plants.  The  advantages  of  the  Waltonian  case  are  well 
escribed ;  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  plants  grown  in  it  can  not  well  be  exaggera- 
id.     Do  by  all  means  let  us  hear  from  you  again  soon. — Ed.] 
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Around  how  few  houses  in  the  coontry  do  we  see  a  smooth,  unenoumbered 
grass-plot  It  is  fortunate  if  one  can  discover,  outside  the  yard,  in  any  of  the 
farmer's  fields,  that 

"  Sanny  spot  oC  greenery/* 

whose  cool,  peaceful  face  the  eye  so  longs  to  repose  upon.  With  so  many  wide 
fields,  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  any  one  to  deprive  himself  of  this  luxury  close  to 
his  dwelling.  But  it  is  not,  probably,  as  a  general  thing,  a  spirit  of  economy  which 
does  this.  It  comes  more  from  a  lack  of  skill  in  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
various  departments;  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  inconvenient  arrangements 
of  the  interior  of  the  house  have  been  made.  The  house  and  grounds  were  not 
intentionally  so  arranged,  but,  like  Topsy,  "  they  growed."  In  fact,  a  thousand 
and  one  things  were  wanted  "handy  by,"  and  only  by  extraordinary  good 
management  could  this  result  have  been  avoided.  But  a  lawn,  of  almost  any  size 
desiredj  would  be  no  loss  in  point  of  economy ;  for  it  would  yield  as  much  grass, 
and  more,  than  if  in  the  field.  Thus  it  would  give  a  double  crop,  as  did  that  of 
which  our  greatest  poet  sings, 

"  One  harvest  from  thy  field 

Uomeward  brought  the  oxen  strong ; 
A  second  crop  thine  acres  yield, 
Which  I  gather  in  a  song." 

This  '^  second  crop  "  we  can  gather  in  a  perpetual  song,  which  will  sing  itself  in 
our  hearts,  though  we  may  not  translate  it  into  words. 

The  largest  portion  of  this  piece  of  reserved  ground  should  be  kept  a  smooth, 
unbroken  turf;  a  broad  place  without  a  tree,  shrub,  or  flower-bed.  This  should 
lie  in  full  view  before  those  rooms  which  are  occupied  every  day,  whether  kitchen 
or  parlor.  A  few  trees  should  be  near  the  house  for  a  partial  shade,  and  some 
shrubbery ;  but  all  thick,  close  plantations  of  the  kind^  should  be  at  some  dis- 
tance. A  dense,  tangled  wood  is  fine  in  its  place;  only  it  should  not  be 
near  the  house.  The  lawn  should  be  inclosed  by  a  belt  of  trees  and  shrub- 
bery of  various  kinds,  but  not  in  a  stifi*,  regular  form.  The  top  line  should  con- 
form to  Hogarth^s  "  line  of  beauty,"  now  high,  and  now  so  low  that  perhaps  a 
single  furtive  glance  can  be  obtained  within  by  the  passer-by  in  the  street.  It 
should  be  a  slight  peep  only — ^no  more;  for  seclusion  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  to 
be  desired  in  such  places.  If  open  to  the  broad  view  of  the  highway,  nine-tenths  of 
its  charm  would  be  gone.  For  this  reason  the  screen,  inclosing,  should  be  mostly 
dense;  but  it  should  shade  off  into  the  lawn  gradually,  by  shrubs  and  trees 
standing  less  closely  together,  and  occasionally  one  standing  by  itself,  with  room 
to  unfold  all  its  fair  proportions  without  restraint. 

A  few  flower-beds  may  be  made  on  the  border ;  and  the  invariable  rule  should 
\  be,  in  this  matter,  to  lay  out  only  such  a  number  as  can  be  carefully  attended  to.  < 
A  neglected  flower-garden  is  one  of  the  most  unsightly  of  objects. 
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As  a  general  rule,  where  but  little  can  be  expended  apon  ornamental  or  pi 
ure  grounds,  nearly  all  fanciful  adornments  should  be  eschewed ;  as  rustic-work, 
vases,  etc.  As  few  walks  and  paths  should  be  cut  out  of  the  turf  as  need  be. 
The  clean  grass  will  serve  all  purposes  for  walking  in  most  cases,  if  it  is  kept 
smoothly  mown  all  the  season.  The  farmer  can  not  generally  shave  his  lawn  as 
oflen  as  he  does  his  beard,  as  is  the  case  in  very  extensive  parks,  but  he  ought  to 
mow  it  a  number  of  times  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

As  has  been  said,  the  out-buildings  should  not  be  concealed.  The  wagon-shed 
should  be  nearest  to  the  house,  and  the  barns  a  little  further  off.  The  hog-pens 
should  be  farthest  removed  of  all.  Having  them  close  to  the  house  for  the  con- 
venience  of  feeding,  is  nothing  short  of  perpetrating  a  nuisance.  With  regard  to 
the  architecture  of  these  buildings,  there  is  a  bad  taste  becoming  more  and  more 
prevalent.  The  attempt  is  to  make  them  appear  fine.  There  is  too  much  orna- 
mental work  and  hard  finish,  and  they  are  painted  in  too  delicate  hues.  Such 
buildings  should  have  no  fine,  elaborate  work  about  them.  Their  architecture 
should  be  noticeable  rather  for  a  substantial,  durable,  and  even  rough  construe* 
tion.  If  painted,  they  should  be  in  the  most  quiet,  unpretending,  and  least  deli- 
cate shades.  Think  of  a  pink  bam,  with  all  the  lower  story  mottled  and  streaked 
with  manure-stains !  In  form,  their  picturesquencss  should  consist  rather  in  bold 
outlines,  than  any  fine  work  in  small  proportions ;  with  overhanging  roof,  from 
beneath  which  the  rafters  project  into  sight. 

In  the  desultory  suggestions,  which  this  article  concludes,  it  is  not  claimed 
that  any  thing  complete  has  been  attained.  The  subject  is  very  wide  in  the 
thoughts  brought  to  mind,  and  offers  much  room  for  study.  If  any  hints  have 
been  given  which  shall  be  of  use  to  any  one  in  renovating  an  old  place,  I  shall  be 
well  satisfied. 

[We  have  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Benton's  suggestions.  The  subject 
is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  we  hope  he  will  continue  it  in  his  moments 
of  leisure.  That  his  remarks  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  many 
of  our  readers,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt.  With  the  hope  that  he  will  con- 
tinue the  subject,  and  give  us  some  illustrations  of  old  houses  improved,  we  leave 
it  where  it  is. — Ed.] 
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REPORT  ON   GRAPES   FOR   186^. 

BY   PRATIQUER. 

Although  this  has  been  a  great  fruit  year  in  the  Highlands,  grape-growers  have 
i  I  been  very  much  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  their  fruit,  and  many  of  my  friends  ^  ■ 
^  have  disposed  of  their  crops  at  ruinous  prices,  ranging  from  two  and  a  half  to  five   i  ' 
cents  per  pound  for  Isabella  Grapes,  which  is  the  leading  variety  in  cultivation.   The 
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immediate  cause  for  this  low  price  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  ripeness  in  the 
fruit,  and,  consequently,  to  the  exceeding  bad  quality  of  ^at  sent  to  market.  As 
good  fruit  always  commands  a  good  price  in  your  city,  we  must  not  suppose  that 
it  was  the  redundancy  alone  which  depressed  the  nuirket  There  are  a  few  of  us 
living  in  the  Mountains  who  consider  ourselves  knowing  ones.  We  *'  take  the 
HoRnotrLTtTRiar,  and  read  it ; "  we  raise  ripe  fruit  of  good  quality,  and  we  get  a 
good  price  for  it,  even  in  such  a  plentiful  year  as  that  of  1862.  How  then,  me- 
thinks  we  hear  some  one  ask,  do  you  do  it  ?  This  is  what  we  are  about  to  make 
known.  We  cultivate  and  ripen  the  wood,  upon  which  our  future  ripe  and  good 
fruit  is  to  grow,  and  we  follow  as  closely  as  we  can,  and  as  near  as  our  clever 
neighbors  will  let  us,  the  instructions  laid  down  in  your  journal,  as  to  pruning, 
pinching,  &c.  It  is  true,  we  are  pointed  at  as  book-learned  grape-growers,  who 
will  not  profit  by  experience.  Experience  of  what  1  why,  of  those  who  will  not 
consider  these  facts,  but  who  follow  Nature  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape.  Now 
Nature  lets  her  vines  grow  wild,  run  great  lengths,  get  into  tall  trees,  and  some- 
times, though  not  very  often,  produces  ripe,  luscious  fruit.  Then  Nature  gets  all 
the  glory,  and  art,  science,  and  skill  are  nowhere.  Our  answer  to  Friend  Expe- 
rience this  year  is,  •*  We  told  you  so ; "  and  this  will  be,  we  think,  the  answer  for 
many  yeafrs  to  come.  The  principle  of  cultivating  the  vine  so  as  to  cause  the  sap 
t<>  mature  the  fruit  near  the  root,  keeping  the  vine,  a  fruitful  vine,  away  Arom 
Nature's  tall  trees;  producing  ripe,  luscious  fruit,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  is  a 
triumph  of  skill  over  Nature,  that  even  Nature's  own  advocates  must  sooner  or 
later  acknowledge;  and  if  they  profit  by  it,  will  show  their  good  sense.  With 
good  culture,  the  Isabella  grape  may  be  ripened  year  after  year,  and  no  longer  be 
a  by*word  or  a  reproach  to  its  cultivators. 

I  began  this  with  a  view  of  making  you  a  "model  report"  on  grapes  for  the 
locality  of  Fishkill,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  and  shall  take  them  in  the  order 
of  their  ripening. 

1st.  Hartford  Prolific  let  leaf.  May  7;  flower,  June  10;  fruit  color,  Augt.  7 
to  16;  ripe,  Sept  10.  Some  branches  hung  on  the  vines  to  Nov.  5th,  and  were 
shrivelled  and  dried  partially,  like  raisins.  They  sold  readily  at  12  cents  per 
pound,  and  were  complimented  by  dealers  as  the  first  Isabellas  in  market. 

2d.  Creveling,  a  much  better  variety  than  No.  1.  A  young  plant  bore  one 
fine  bunch,  ripe  September  15th.  This  grape  has  great  merits,  and  will  doubtless 
become  a  favorite  when  better  known. 

8d.  Early  Northern  Muscadine.  Ripe,  15th  September;  leaf,  12th  May; 
flower,  15th  June ;  color,  August  27.  Hung  on  to  2d  November,  but  dropped 
when  touched ;  not  otherwise. 

4th.  Clinton.  Leaf,  May  7 ;  flower,  June  3 ;  fWiH  set,  June  10 ;  color,  August 
^;  ripe,  September  16;  picked,  November  2;  and  was  then  in  fine  condition 
for  wine  making,  and  by  many  admired  for  eating.  C 
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5tb.  Isabella*    Leaf,  May  12 ;  flower,  June  14 ;  fhiit  set,  June  20  to  25 ; 
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Se|>tember  1 ;  ripe  enough  to  market,  ITth;  fully  ripe,  30th.  One  vine  colored 
20th  August,  but  did  not  ripen.  On  examination  it  was  found  to  be  half  girdled 
by  mice  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  berries  were  very  large  and  showy, 
but  not  sweet,  having  the  flavor  peculiar  to  girdled  grapes.  Isabella  grapes  are 
often  marketed  before  maturity.     Unripe  grapes  on  the  17th  September  sold  for 

8  cents  per  pound ;  those  that  were  fully  ripe  on  and  afler  the  1st  October  brought 

9  cents  at  wholesale.  Common  fruit  was  then  selling  at  about  4  cents.  An  offer 
of  15  cents  was  made  for  the  balance  of  the  crop  on  27th  October,  wUch  closed 
the  season.    Truly,  "  the  Isabella  can  pot  yet  be  dispensed  with." 

6th.  Catawba.  Leaf,  May  14;  flower,  June  17;  mildew  and  rot,  July  20; 
color,  Sept.  2 ;  and  on  22d  some  few  berries  were  ripe,  but  a  portion  remained 
unripe  to  Nov.  2d.  Some  fine  bunches  were  selected  and  exhibited  at  the  New- 
burgh  Bay  Horticultural  Society^s  exhibition  on  24th  Sept.  Afler  the  rot 
copimenced,  I  strewed  the  vines,  fruit,  and  leaves  with  a  mixture  of  one  part 
sulphur  and  twenty  parts  air-slaclied  lime,  which  appeared  to  arrest  it. 

7th.  Perkins.  Leaf,  15th  May ;  flower,  12th  June;  color,  Aug.  26;  ripe,  Sept 
23.  Drops  from  bunch ;  has  a  strong  flavor  (odor  1)  admired  by  many,  and 
would  sell  well  in  small  quantities  at  12  cents  per  pound.  Handsome  fruit  of  a 
grayish  pink,  buttery,  with  a  tough,  thin  skin. 

8th.  Concord.  Sets  scattering,  but  produces  beautiful,  large  bunches.  Lea^ 
May  15;  flower,  June  20;  color,  Aug.  22;  ripci  Sept.  26.  Hangs  well  to  1st 
Nov.,  and  does  not  then  drop.  This  is  among  our  fine  grapes,  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion.   Sells  for  12  cents  in  market.    It  is  not  a  favorite  after  the  Isabella  ripens. 

9th.  Hyde's  Eliza.  Leaf,  May  16;  flower,  June  19;  color,  Aug.  27;  ripe, 
Sept.  26.  Sweet,  vinous,  hangs  well ;  keeps  well ;  will  dry  as  a  raisin ;  desirable. 
For  three  successive  years  i  have  found  it  good.  It  is  not  of  the  Isabella  variety, 
as  reported  by  the  Fruit  Grower's  Society  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

10th.  Rebecca.  Leaf,  May  16 ;  flower,  June  25 ;  color,  Aug.  25 ;  ripe,  Oct. 
16.  Has  the  taste  of  a  foreign  grape,  though  less  sweet.  Is  a  feeble  grower. 
One  vine  will  generally  suflice.     Casts  its  leaves  early. 

11th.  To  Kalon.  Leaf,  May  15;  flower,  June  21 ;  mildew,  July  10;  fruit  rots 
badly ;  color,  Sept  6 ;  ripe,  with  inferior  bunches,  Oct  5th.     Not  desirable. 

12th.  Allen's  Hybrid.  This  is  the  first  sieason  of  fruiting,  and,  to  my  great 
disgust,  was  covered  with  mildew  like  the  foreign  gooseberry.  Some  few  berries 
that  escaped  were  ripe  and  sweet  Sept.  26.  I  hope  this  is  an  isolated  case.  The 
appearance  of  the  mildewed  fruit  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chasselas  and  Gutedel, 
which  we  cultivated  25  years  since  in  the  open  air. 

13th«  Garrigues^  a  very  poor  imitation  of  the  Isabella,  ripens  later,  and  is  worth- 
less to  the  cultivator. 

14th.  American  Hamburgh ;  simOar  to  ihe  last  described,  only  a  little  more  M 
so.    This  must  be  the  grape  which  a  celebrated  cultivator  d^aeribes  as  having  ibr    f 
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its  pulp  a  "  hard  lump  which  passes  undigested  into  the  stomach,  and  which  has 
performed  its  mission,"  if  it  ever  had  any.     Worthless. 

15th.  Diana.  A  good  grape,  if  it  only  would  ripen.  Leaf,  May  12;  flower, 
June  18 ;  has  some  rotten  berries ;  color,  Aug.  27 ;  on  Nov.  2  there  were  some 
sweet  and  palatable  berries,  but  not  ripe. 

16th.  Anna.  Leaf,  May  15;  flower,  June  21 ;  rot,  July  12;  color,  Sept.  26; 
not  ripe,  Not.  5,  though  other  varieties  in  the  same  ground,  ^ith  the  same  treat- 
ment, ripened  well.     This  must  be  classed  among  the  most  worthless. 

17th.  Delaware,  though  last,  not  least.  You  may  say  I  have  '^  kept  the  good 
wine  (vine)  until  now."  This  is  the  most  unexceptionable  grape,  as  it  always 
ripens,  and  has  a  delicious,  sweet,  vinous,  agreeable  flavor.  Leaf,  May  13 ;  flower, 
June  20 ;  color,  Aug.  27 ;  ripe,  Sept.  20*  Hangs  well ;  holds  to  the  bunch,  and  is 
always  good  with  me,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  which  is  not  long.  We  send  none  to 
marlcet,  feeling  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  bis  hire,  and  that  he  who  grows  good 
grapes  gains  great  glory,  and  is  himself  worthy  to  glean  and  consume  the  product. 

[Still  another  model  report,  for  which  you  have  our  thanlcs.     You  are  unques- 
tionably right  in  saying  that  well-grown  grapes  of  good  quality  will  always  bring 
a  good  price.     We  have  never  known  it  to  be  otherwise.     We  feel  a  good  deal 
flattered  by  the  knowledge  that  you  attribute  your  success  to  following  our  sugges- 
tions.    We  have  been  similarly  complimented  from  a  number  of  other  sources ; 
and  we  may  say  here,  that  he  who  faithfully  works  out  our  ''  Hints,"  can  not  fail 
to  achieve  success  in  grape  culture.     Your  account  of  the  Hartford  hanging  on  is 
the  most  favorable  we  have  yet  heard.    The  fruit  does  not  drop  so  much  on  old 
vines  aa  it  does  on  young  ones.    The  Creveling,  we  think,  is  destined  to  become 
a  popular  early  grape.     It  is  a  fruit  of  much  better  quality  than  the  Hartford. 
In  regard  to  the  Isabella,  fully  one  half  of  all  sent  to  market  are  unripe.     The 
same  remark  will  hold  good  of  many  other  kinds  of  grapes.     We  hope  Allen's 
Hybrid  will  do  better  with  you  hereafter,  for  it  is  really  a  flue  fruit.     How  far 
it  will  be  subject  to  mildew  can  not  be  certainly  known  yet;  but  we  hope  for  the 
best.     Anna,  we  are  sorry  to  perceive,  has  been  wayward  and  coquettish  with 
you.     We  regret  this,  because  we  are  very  much  disinclined  to  believe  any  ill  of 
one  bearing  such  a  pretty  name.     Bear  with  and  coax  her  yet  a  little  while. 
Truly  you  have  "  kept  the  good  wine  until  now."     Whether  mentioned  first  or 
last,  the  Delaware  is  sure  to  assert  its  pre-eminence.     You  may  depend  upon  the 
Delaware  when  every  other  grape  fails  you.     Dut  it  seems  that  it  does  not  last 
long  with  you ;  somehow  or  other,  it  is  just  so  with  us.    Model  reports  and 
Delaware  grapes  are  always  in  order. — En.] 
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LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AS  APPLIED  TO  RURAL  CEMETERIES. 

BY  YIATOB,  CLINTON,  N.  T. 

Ik  the  applioatdon  of  the  rules  of  Landae^>e  Gardeniog  to  public  and  private 
grounds  in  this  country,  we  have  as  yet  but  in  few  instances  arrived  to  the  lugfaest 
degree  of  excellence.  The  subject  is  oomparatiTely  new  with  us,  no  general  atten- 
tion having  been  given  to  it^  until  within  a  few  years  past.  Ev^  now  there  are  but 
few  that  seem  to  comprehend  the  subject,  and  its  pracdcal  application.  Although 
there  are  many  that  lay  churn  to  considarable  progress,  and  some  who  have  given 
us  fine  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  department  of  art^  yet  we  think 
but  few  can  excel  who  have  not  the  genius  to  be  close  copyists  of  Nature. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  remarking  freely  upon  the  manner 
in  whidi  individuals  arrange  and  work  their  private  grounds,  we  think  it  is  no 
breach  of  politeness  or  good  breeding  to  notice,  in  a  general  way,  any  essential 
errors  that  may  appear,  as  this  may  be  of  advantage  to  those  who  are  preparing 
to  do  work  of  this  kind  upon  their  own  grounds,  and  also,  in  some  instances, 
may  call  the  attention  of  those  more  directly  interested  to  errors  that  may  have 
escaped  their  observation,  in  time,  so  that  a  remedy  may  be  applied.  EqpNeoiaily 
may  this  reason  hold  good  in  works  of  a  public  character.  In  the  well-peimed 
criticisms  of  the  IIorticultubist  upon  the  work  in  the  Central  Park,  we  have  a 
good  example  of  what  has  been  done  to  benefit  that  work,  and  to  furtusb 
valuable  hints  to  others. 

Public  works  are  expected  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind.  In  most  instanoea  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended  is  larger  than  can  usually  be  furnished  by 
individuals,  and  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  public  works  is  necessarily 
greater  than  those  of  a  more  private  character,  so,  when  they  are  essentially 
defective  in  design  or  working,  or  not  in  good  taste,  they  are  fair  olijects  lor 
criticism.  All  works  of  this  kind  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  tend  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  public  taste  wherever  undertaken.  Without  claiming 
any  special  fitness  to  point  out  errors,  or  what  is  needed  to  the  perfection  of  sudi 
grounds,  I  propose,  in  a  brief  and  desultory  way,  to  make  some  suggestions  and 
to  give  some  of  the  impressions  made  upon  my  own  mind  in  a  late  visit  to  some 
of  the  cemeteries  of  New  England. 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  Old  and  New  Cemeteries  of  the  dty  of  Hartford. 
They  are  both  laid  out  with  straight  roads  and  walks  runnrog  through  them,  with 
others  crossing  at  right  angles,  marking  the  grounds  into  rectangular  sections* 
In  the  old  grounds  the  lots  are  graded  very  unequally.  Many  of  them  are  fenced 
in  with  high  iron  and  wooden  fences,  with  very  contracted  spaces  between  them. 
We  noticed  many  of  the  lots  which  were  considerably  raised  above  the  natural 
land  of  the  adjoining  ground,  and  some  that  were  entirely  neglected  and  the 
grass  uncut 
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While  there  are  many  fine  monuments  and  some  grounds  well  improved,  a 
large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in  monuments,  stones,  and  fencing, 
which  does  not  materially  add  to  the  character,  interest,  or  beauty  of  the  place. 
Being  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  there  is  in  this  respect  some  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  style  of  country  church  yards ;  but  in  other  respects  they 
have  many  characteristics  in  common  with  them.  What  is  called  the  New 
ground  is  rery  similar  in  character  to  the  Old,  with  perhaps  some  improvement 
in  planting  and  grading,  and  in  the  spaces  between  the  lots,  and  in  occasionally 
rounding  off  of  comers  where  the  roads  meet  or  cross  each  other.  The  same 
prevailing  general  character  is  exhibited  in  both.  A  serious  objection  to  both 
is,  that  they  are  located  in  the  thickly  inhabited  portion  of  the  city. 

At  Mount  Auburn,  near  Boston,  we  found  a  cemetery  constructed  after  the 
more  modem  ideas  of  what  such  grounds  should  be,  and,  if  I  am  right,  one  of  the 
first  attempts  in  this  country,  on  so  large  a  scale,  to  apply  the  modem  rules  of 
Landscape  Gardening  to  Rural  Cemeteries.  We  have  here  what  we  should 
anticipate,  a  close  adherence  to  curved  lines.  What  else  should  we  expect?  A 
Bostonian  is  brought  up  and  educated  in  crooked  and  curved  streets ;  from  early 
youth  to  manhood  and  old  age  he  walks  through  these  streets ;  their  beautiful 
curves  and  intricate  windings  are  so  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  all  stiff  and 
straight  lines  are  at  once  discarded  and  thrown  aside  whenever  he  attempts  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  rural  adoming.  Does  not  this  furnish  us  with  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  the  beautiful  lines  we  see  about  the  fine  residences  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston? 
these  being  here  the  mle  rather  than  the  exception,  as  we  find  them  elsewhere. 

In  this  respect  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  roads  and  walks  at  Mount  Au- 
burn. The  general  arrangement  of  these  appear  to  be  convenient,  and  furnish 
easy  access  to  every  part  of  the  ground,  and  are  mostly  well-constructed  and 
neatly  kept. 

Of  the  expensive  and  beautiful  monuments,  the  costly  tombs,  granite  iaclosures 
of  lots,  its  lovely  dell,  the  tower,  the  chapel  and  its  statuary,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak.    All  who  visit  here  can  not  but  be  struck  with  the  profusion  exhibited 
with  which  money  has  been  invested  to  perfect  these  works  of  art     But  with  so 
much  that  is  costly  and  beautiful,  there  are  other  features  that  are  in  contrast  to 
this.     The  high  iron  fences  and  hedges  walling  in  small  lots,  and  these  placed 
thickly  together,  with  scarcely  any  space  between  them,  soon  become  tiresome 
and  repulsive  to  the  visitor,  and  he  feels  that  they  do  not  properly  belong  here. 
The  trees,  many  of  them,  are  far  from  being  good  specimcTis  of  their  kind,  and  too 
many  large  trees  are  permitted  to  grow  upon  the  lots.     In  looking  down  from 
the  tower,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  thickly  wooded  forest.     This  is  highly  ob- 
jectionable, as  it  prevents  the  free  circulation  of  the  air  and  the  drying  effect  of 
the  sun.     We  can  not  but  think  that  an  extensive  thinning  of  trees  and  a  judicious 
grouping  of  those  suffered  to  remain,  would  greatly  improve  not  only  the  appear- 
ance, but  healthfulness  of  these  grounds. 
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In  grading,  there  seems  to  be  no  general  rule  followed,  but  each  owner  is  per- 
mitted  to  create  such  a  surface  as  pleases  him,  without  regard  to  the  natural  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Where  the  grades  conform  nearly  to  this  surface,  they  appear 
much  less  artificial  and  are  more  satisfactory.  We  well  know  the  difficulty  of 
inducing  most  persons  to  adopt  curved  surface  lines  rather  than  flat  and  level  ones, 
of  employing,  if  any,  low  inclosures  for  their  lots,  and  of  planting  sparingly  of 
large  trees ;  yet  we  think  that  in  works  of  this  kind  the  rules  should  require  a 
strict  observance  of  uniform  and  appropriate  practice  in  these  respects. 

These  are  among  the  more  prominent  imperfections,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  be 
found  at  Mount  Auburn,  and  I  was  gratified  the  next  day,  in  visiting  the  Forest 
Hill  Cemetery  at  Boxbury,  to  find  in  some  of  these  particulars  a  dedded  im- 
provement. This  cemetery  exhibits  more  nearly  the  true  idea  of  what  bel<»]gs 
to  a  rural  cemetery,  and  contains  about  the  same  quantity  of  land  as  that  at  M ouat 
Auburn. 

The  style  of  trees  and  planting  are  better ;  the  spaces  between  the  lots,  and  the 
margins  along  the  roads  and  walks,  are  more  ample*  The  lots  are  mudi  less 
walled  in  with  high  inclosures  and  hedges,  giving  it  a  more  open  and  less  crowded 
appearance  at  present,  though  we  think  even  here,  as  the  trees  become  larger,  a 
much  less  number  will  be  required  than  are  now  planted  in  some  parts  of  the 
ground,  to  produce  a  satisfactory  result.  Although  there  is  not  here  that  prodigal 
display  of  costly  monuments  and  other  structures,  which  in  their  exuberance  we 
feel  to  be  almost  oppressive  at  Mount  Auburn,  there  are  many  well  improved 
lots  and  fine  monuments,  and  some  that  will  compare  favorably  with  those  found 
there.  We  noticed  one  that  particularly  pleased  us ;  a  brown  stone  Gothic  monu- 
ment upon  a  lot  kept  in  the  best  manner,  situated  upon  a  point  where  several 
roads  meet,  with  a  high  rock  covered  with  the  English  Ivy  as  a  back  ground,  that 
seemed  as  appropriate  and  in  as  good  taste  as  any  single  one  we  have  seen. 

The  lake  and  its  islands,  and  its  outlet,  are  pleasing  features  in  this  cemetery. 
The  grass  upon  the  lots  and  borders  is  kept  closely  cut,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
flowers  are  planted  along  the  well-kept  borders  of  the  walks.  Thb  last  feature 
appears  to  have  been  carried  to  excess  in  some  portions  of  the  ground,  making  a 
too  gaudy  display  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  place  is  appropriated.  The  study 
should  be,  in  all  adornments  of  such  grounds,  to  produce  variety,  and  only  admit 
things  that  are  simple,  chaste,  and  appropriate,  and  in  good  keeping  with  the 
use  to  which  the  ground  is  dedicated.  It  has  been  well  said,  "The  grave 
should  be  surrounded  by  every  thing  that  might  inspire  tenderness  and  veneration 
for  the  dead,  or  that  might  win  the  living  to  virtue."  The  surface  grading  and 
arrangement  of  walks ;  the  form  and  material  of  monuments  and  other  structures ; 
the  planting  of  a  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers ;  the  keeping  and  working 
of  the  ground,  should  all  be  so  directed  that  nothing  shall  appear  that  is  ofienaive 
to  good  taste. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  idea  as  an  iron  fence,  the  same  style  of 
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monument,  the  continuous  planting  of  the  same  kind  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers 
at  equal  distances  along  the  walks,  and  the  grading  of  lots  in  flat  surfaces,  soon 
cease  to  interest  the  visitor ;  and  we  expect,  at  no  very  distant  time,  to  see  those 
having  these  and  like  works  in  charge,  working  their  grounds  and  grading  thefa 
to  correspond  nearly  with  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  planting  them 
with  good  specimens  of  single  trees  of  suitable  kinds,  or  in  groups,  before  oflering 
their  lots  for  sale ;  or  of  so  controlling  the  improvements  and  working  as  to 
remedy  the  evils  alluded  to,  and  other  objectionable  practices  that  are  now  too 
frequently  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  who  visit  t^em. 

[We  are  much  pleased  to  have  our  attention  called  to  this  subject,  especially 
by  one  so  able  as  '^  Viator'*  to  do  it  justice.  The  application  of  the  rules  of 
Landscape  Art  to  Rural  Cemeteries  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  it 
deserves ;  and  one  reason  would  seem  to  be  a  prevalent  idea  that  these  rules 
are  unsuited  for  any  such  application.  This  is  a  great  mistake ;  for  there  is  a 
pecuBar  propriety  in  their  application  to  this  purpose.  This,  we  are  glad  to  know, 
is  beginning  to  be  more  generally  understood,  and  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the 
landscape  artist  is  now  brought  into  requisition  in  adorning  these  "  cities  of  the 
dead.'*  The  criticisms  of  "  Viator'*  are  in  excellent  taste.  Having  had  our 
attention  called  to  the  subject,  we  propose  to  follow  it  up,  unless  *' Viator"  will 
consent  to  continue  what  he  has  so  well  begun. — ^£0.] 
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•ffiE  APPLE  OR  ORANGE^HAPED  QUINCE. 
(See  Frontispiece.) 

BY   TBI   XPITOR. 

^'  Whbrs  are  the  Quinsins  ?  "  asked  the  little  son  of  El  Medico,  in  our  May 
number,  after  having  examined  the  pictures  of  a  bound  volume  of  the  Horticcjl- 
TUBisT.  We  promised  you  a  picture  of  one,  Frank,  and  here  it  is.  As  you  are 
a  dear  little  fellow,  we  looked  about  for  a  great  big  one  for  you,  and  have  had  it 
nicely  colored.  We  hope  you  and  all  oar  readers  will  like  it  very  much.  It  was 
grown  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Knapp,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  who  had  a  number  of  others  like 
it.  He  ought  to  feel  very  proud  of  growing  such  fine  specimens.  But  we  must 
tell  you,  Frank,  that  all  Quinces  do  not  grow  as  large  as  this  one.  We  hope, 
however,  that  you  will  grow  some  quite  as  large  one  of  these  days.  The  Quince, 
Frank,  belongs  to  the  genus  Cydonia,  There  are  several  kinds,  such  as  the 
Apple-shaped  Quince,  the  Portugal  Quince,  the  Chinese  Quince,  Rea's  Seedling, 
and  others,  the  best  and  largest  of  these  being  Rea's  Seedling,  which  is  probably 
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the  kind  your  father  saw  at  the  Fair.  Then  there  is  the  Japan  Quince,  grown 
for  the  sake  of  its  brilliant  flowers ;  it  is  one  of  our  best  ornamental  shrubs, 
and  sometiraes  bears  a  fruit  that  will  pucker  your  mouth  all  up.  The  kind 
that  we  have  selected  for  you  is  the  apple-shaped  Quince,  which  grows  on  a  tree 
some  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  Some  people  think  it  grows  best  on  low,  damp 
soils ;  but  that  is  all  nonsense,  Frank,  and  you  must  get  no  such  ideas  in  your  head. 
It  grows  best  on  a  rich,  mellow,  well-drained  soil.  In  damp  and  wet  places  it 
becomes  hard,  gritty,  and  astringent,  whereas  on  a  well-drained  soil  it  grows  large 
and  mellow.  Some  people  grow  it  like  a  bush,  letting  suckers  come  up  and  grow 
as  they  will,  and  never  taking  the  least  pains  to  prune  it  Such  people  are  dread- 
ful slovenly,  Frank,  You  must  not  be  so,  with  your  Quinoea»  or  any  thing  else. 
Your  &ther  must  buy  you  one  of  Rea^s  Seedling,  and  prepare  a  piece  of  ground 
to  put  it  in,  digging  it  deep,  and  enriching  it  with  some  old  manure  and  plenty  of 
muck.  After  that  is  done,  and  the  hde  ready,  spread  out  the  roots  carefully,  and 
work  in  some  nice  fine  foil  all  around  them.  Trim  off  all  the  branches  withiD 
two  feet  of  the  ground,  and  as  the  tree  grows,  cut  out  such  branches  as  interfere  with 
each  other.  If  you  will  only  take  a  little  pains  in  this  way  at  the  beginning,  you 
will  in  time  have  a  nice,  round-headed  tree,  loaded  with  beautiful  golden  fruits 
After  the  tree  is  once  established,  it  will  require  little  or  no  pruning.  If  you  want 
large  Quinces,  Frank,  you  must  break  off  a  good  many  when  they  are  quite  small. 
You  will  get  quite  as  many  pounds  as  thoogh  you  left  all  on,  with  this  advantage* 
that  the  fruit  will  not  only  be  large,  but  very  much  better.  You  must  look  out 
for  the  borer,  however,  and  punch  him  out  If  he  gets  in,  or  he  will  spoil  all  your 
hopes  of  big  quinces. 

Quinces  are  not  eaten  like  Apples  and  Pears,  Frank ;  they  are  made  into  jellies 
and  preserves,  which  are  very  nice  when  well  made,  witii  the  flavcv  of  the  quince 
preserved.  They  are  profitable  to  raise  for  market,  always  bringing  a  good  price. 
But  we  will  tell  you  more  about  Quinces  at  another  time,  and  give  you  some  more 
pictures.    So  good-by,  Frank,  for  the  present. 
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REMARKS  UPON  THE  DAHLIA. 

BT  A.  VBITOH,  HIW  BAVBN,  CONN. 

Those  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Dahlia  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 

can  not  but  be  struck  with  the  marvellous  improvement  }t  has  undergone  during 

that  period.    A  little  previous  to  that  time  they  were  what  may  be  considered 

in  the  middle  stage  of  their  progress  from  the  single  and  not  very  inviting 

I    "Wildings  of  Nature,"  to  the  highly  improved  condition  now  so  strikingly 

?  manifested.    To  bring  about  this  change,  the  labor  of  florists  has  been  immense ; 

i    and  it  is  interesting  to  remember,  what  a  degree  of  intelligence  some  of  those 
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in  tbe  vaiigiiard  exhibited  in  laying  down  a  standard  to  whidi  they  would 
ultimately  reach,  at  a  time,  too,  when  mich  flowers  aa  we  now  possess  were  hnt 
dimly  foreshadowed  by  living  forms,  and  had  existence  onljr  in  the  dreams  of  enthu- 
siasts; many  of  whom,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  sneered  at  bj  the  "Jasper  Stand- 
stilis''  of  the  daj.  Fastidious  florists  may  have  differed  somewhat  as  to  some  of  the 
particulars  winch  they  considered  indispensable  to  the  making  up  of  a  perfect 
flower;  but  diere  need  be  little  difference  now  in  regard  to  the  leading  points,  as 
these  are  no  longer  subjects  of  speculation  onlj,  but  are  abundantly  manifested 
in  those  varieties  which  occupy  the  post  of  honor  in  every  good  collection,  and 
every  exhibitor's  stand. 

It  may  seem  of  little  importance  wliat  sort  of  fbotstalk  a  flower  should 
have;  whether  long  or  short,  stiff  or  slender;  but,  upon  consideration,  more 
depends  upon  thb  for  showing  a  flower  to  advantage,  than  at  first  sight  may 
appear,  lliere  are  some  good  flowers  with  peduncles  so  short  that  they  are 
hidden  by  the  foliage,  which  greatly  detracts  from  their  bearing  and  show  in 
the  garden.  It  therefbre  seems  a  principle  that  the  footstalks  be  long  enough, 
and  not  longer,  than  to  carry  the  flowers  clear  of  the  foliage,  and  stiff  enough  to 
permit  them  only  to  lean  a  little  to  one  side,  as  In  this  position  they  can  be  seen 
to  greater  advantage  than  when  standing  upright  or  nestling  among  the  leaves. 
The  new  Dahlia,  Emma  Cheney,  may  be  mentioned  as  affording  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  mean,  and  which,  by-the-way,  is  greatly  at  fiiult  in  this  respect 
I  had  almost  said  the  flowers  of  that  variety  are  sessile;  the  footstalks  are  so 
short,  however,  as  to  necessitate  the  cTn*tous  in  many  instances  to  turn  aside  the 
leaves  befbre  they  can  get  a  look  of  the  flowers  at  all. 

As  to  the  flower  itself,  the  point  of  greatest  importance,  and  the  one  to  which 
all  the  others  are  merely  accessory,  is  that  of  form.  Without  this,  color  is  but 
a  poor  recommendation,  and  size  of  small  value.  A  flower  may  be  all  that  can 
be  desired  in  size,  and  adorned  with  the  richest  colors ;  but  if  the  petals  are 
coarse  and  ill  diaped,  and  loosely  or  irregularly  put  together,  its  recommendations 
to  notice  would  be  perfectly  unintelligible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  well  fbrmed,  it 
can  daim  a  place,  although  possessed  of  all  other  properties  in  a  subordinate 
degree.  **l!wo  thirds  of  a  ball  when  looked  at  sidewise^  is  the  fbrm  most  ap- 
proved by  those  who  have  bestowed  the  greatest  attention  upon  the  subject 
Some  of  the  best  varieties,  when  well  grown,  come  nearly  up  to  this  requirement 
The  Duke  of  Roxburgh  and  Andrew  Dodds  are  so  near  that  little  more  can  be 
desired.  Take  well-grown  flowers  of  those  varieties,  and  subject  them  to  the 
most  critical  examination,  the  astonishment  will  be  how  they  came  to  be  so  per- 
fect fo  size  they  are  quite  respectable,  and  in  color  the  best  in  their  classes. 
If  a  flower  of  either  18  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  one  half  laid  flat  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  a  line  drawn  around  it  with  a  pencil,  touching  the  extreme  points  of 
the  petals  in  the  operation,  the  result  will  be  a  nearly  perfect  segment  of  a  circle. 
Were  it  entirely  perfect,  the  highest  point  would  be  reached  as  regards  form.  When 
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•ubjecting  flowers  to  such  an  ordeal  as  this,  their  defeofcs  beoome  Tery  apparent, 
and  their  relaUve  merits  equally  so.  Some  are  too  high  on  the  shoulder,  others  too 
low;  some  too  low  in  the  centre,  or  hollow  in  the. eye,  as  it  is  sometimes  called; 
while  others  have  petals  so  incapable  of  holding  their  form,  that  they  get  out  of 
order,  fall  back,  and  go  to  decay  before  the  centre  petals  are  fully  expanded. 
That  is  a  perfect  flower  only,  the  first  blown  petals  of  which  maintun  their  posi- 
tion to  the  last,  or  until  those  of  the  disc  are  fully  developed*  Carrie  Emmons 
is  one  of  those  very  defective  as  regards  this  point ;  therefore  we  think  Carrie 
Emmons  is  not  so  good  as  has  been  represented,  and  by  no  means  a  first  dass 
Dahlia. 

Then,  again,  looking  at  the  individual  petals  of  a  first-rate  flower,  they  are 
neither  beaked,  nor  toothed,  nor  flat,  nor  reflezed,  nor  quilled,  or  funnel  shaped, 
nor  cupped,  but  smooth  on  the  edges,  and  folded  so  as  to  be  nearly  elliptical  in 
outline.  And  how  admirably  this  form  adapts  them  for  constituting  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  perfect  whole.  Better  than  when  quilled,  as  the  spaces  between  the  petals 
are  less,  and  not  so  much  of  the  undei*  as  the  upper  surface  eipoaed,  while  a 
greater  breadth  of  surface  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance.  And  better  than  when 
flat  or  reflexed,  as  the  many  waving  lines,  standing  out  in  relief,  are  richer  fiir 
than  when  they  are  flat  or  arranged  in  any  other  way.  Another  beautiful  feature 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged.  Beginning  with  the  under  petals, 
which  invariaUy  ought  to  be  thh  largest,  they  ^grow  small  by  degrees,  and  beauti- 
fully less,"  until  the  summit  is  reached,  where  they  should  be  so  dense  as  to  cover 
the  entire  disc,  and  not  even  a  stamen  or  a  scale  be  seen,  and  none  the  worse  for 
leaning  a  little  towards  the  center.  The  imbrication  should  be  perfect  throughout, 
and  each  row  of  petals  of  a  uniform  length. 

Of  color  I  do  not  speak,  as  it  is  rather  a  perplexing  subject,  and  seems  to  be- 
come more  and  more  embarrassing  by  the  giving  of  new  terms — such  as  Mauve, 
and  Solferino,  and  Magenta — to  colors  which,  to  my  poor  apprehension,  are  as  old 
as  the  ass  and  the  death  of  Abel.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  we  all  derive 
much  pure  pleasure  from  looking  upon  flowers  whose  colors  are  clear,  and  bright, 
and  dense,  no  matter  of  what  shade  they  may  be.  The  Dahlia  is  no  exception  in 
this  respect,  snd  the  flowers  with  the  richest  colors,  if  otherwise  good,  will  be  the 
most  sought  after.  Among  the  fancy  varieties  there  are  some  very  striking  and 
fimciful  shades.  Those  are  the  most  beautiful  whieh  have  a  clear  ground  color, 
and  when  the  markings  contrast  well  with  it,  dther  by  lacing  the  petals,  or  when 
laid  on  in  flakes,  or  in  distinct  dots. 

These  remarks  may  be  appropriately  concluded  by  subjoining  a  descripUve  list 
of  a  few  of  the  best  which  have  yet  found  their  way  into  this  section  of  the 
country.  They  have  been  selected  with  the  utmost  care  from  a  collectaon  of 
nearly  two  hundred  varieties,  grown  the  past  season  by  Robert  Veitch  of  this 
i  ^  city,  and  may  be  regarded  as  preeminently  beautifuL  Should  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  HoRTicDLTUBisT  bo  able  to  add  to  these  any  that  are  better,  or  even  quite 
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as  good,  it  might  be  well  for  them  to  do  so,  as,  by  so  doing,  they  would  confer  a 
favop  on  some  Dahlia  growers. 

Dake  of  Boxbnrgh,  orange  buff. 

Madge  Wildfire,  deep  orange  scarlet, 

Triompfae  de  Pecq,  deep  olaret  maroon. 

Andrew  Dodds,  very  dark  purple. 

Mrs.  Dodds,  dear  yellow. 

Vesta,  pure  white. 

Lilac  Queen,  clear  lilac 

Peri,  light  blush,  shaded  with  rosy  lilac. 

Neville  Kejmes,  yellow,  laoed  with  reddish  purple. 

Wallace,  rosy  lilaa 

Emperor,  dull  red. 

King  John,  pale  peach  lilac. 

FANCY   VABIBTISS. 

Fancy  Queen,  maroon  purple,  tipped  with  white. 

Starlight,  reddish  purple,  tipped  with  clear  white. 

Fulgens  Picta,  fiery  red,  tipped  with  white. 

Harlequin,  yellow,  distinctly  fiaked  with  red. 

Queen  Mab,  drab,  tipped  with  white. 

Lord  Stanley,  lilac,  flaked  and  spotted  with  dark  maroon. 

[Wo  are  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Veitch's  remarks.  There  is  so  much  looseness 
among  us  generally  in  regard  to  the  good  points  of  flowers,  that  we  are  glad  to 
see  somebody  stand  up  Ix^dly  for  a  critical  standard.  Tliere  are  some  rules  laid 
down  for  the  form  of  flowers,  which,  if  worked  out  literally,  would  resslt  in  a 
greater  degree  of  stiffness  and  formality  than  we  should  like  to  see  pteratent.  An 
analysis  of  these  rules  by  persons  of  cultivated  taste  and  liberal  views,  would 
result  in  checking  a  tendency  this  way.  Mr.  Veitoh's  remarks  are  judidoua^ 
We  think,  however,  he  is  mistaken  about  the  footstalk  of  the  Emma  Cheney 
dahlia ;  or  it  may  be  that  a  change  of  soil,  or  a  different  mode  of  culture,  hae 
shortened  it.  We  have  been  famiMar  with  it  for  some  three  years,  and  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  flowers  as  far  off  as  we  could  see  most  others. 
A  footstalk  about  four  inches  long  can  hardly  be  called  sessile.  Let  us  take  Pr»> 
eminent,  a  Dahlia  that  Mr.  Veitch  might  very  well  add  to  his  list;  this  year  the 
footstalk  with  us  has  hardly  been  two  inches  long ;  yet  it  is  not  usually  so,  and  is 
by  no  means  characteristic  of  that  fine  Dahlia.  The  cause  that  operated  here  may 
have  operated  with  Mr.  Veitch ;  but  we  can  not  think,  after  what  we  have  seen, 
that  a  very  short  footstalk  is  characteristic  of  Emma  Cheney.  Form  is  undoubt- 
i '  edly  the  first  point  in  a  good  Dahlia.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  good  form 
is  manifested;  one  called  the  bee-hive  and  the  other  the  round.  They  embrace,  one 
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the  parabolic  and  the  oAer  the  oiroular  curve,  aod  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  most  beautiful.  We  know  of  no  Dahlia  that  will  meet  the  require- 
ment of  holding  its  first  petals  to  the  last.  We  have  never  seen  one  among  the 
thousands  that  we  have  grown.  There  are  quite  a  number  tfaa*  maintain  the  cir- 
cular form  till  the  flower  is  past  its  prime;  but  the  first  petals  decay,  the  next  row- 
taking  their  place.  There  are  some  Dahlias,  the  first  petals  of  which,  for  want 
of  substance,  lose  their  form  when  the  fioww  is  seareelj  half  expanded.  These 
are  probably  the  Dahlias  Mr.  Veitch  has  in  view.  We  do  not  believe  CSarrie 
Emmons  to  be  one  of  them,  however.  We  have  not  seen  as  much  of  it  as  we 
have  of  Emma  Cheney,  and  therefore  can  not  speak  of  ita  habits  so  oapMmAy ; 
but  Mr.  Richardson,  at  different  times,  brouglit  us  flowers  in  difierant  stage*  of 
development,  and  in  every  instance  the  form  was  as  perfect  as  say  thing  we  ^er 
saw ;  in  fact,  we  considered  its  form  a  marvel  of  beauty,  Mr.  Biehardson,  in  thia 
respect,  ranking  it  among  the  best  of  all  his  Dahlias.  How  far  this  perfection  of 
form  was  due  to  Mr.  Richardson's  skill,  we  can  not  say;  all  we  know  is,  the  fomi 
was  there,  and  Mr.  Richardson  has  no  superior  among  us  as  a  Dahlia  grower ; 
at  least  nobody  has  yet  shown  liimsdf  so.  We  have  great  confidence  in  Mr. 
Richardson's  judgment  and  taste;  and  none  the  less  because  he  ranks  among 
our  best  artists,  which  may  be  supposed  to  give  him  a  good  knowledge  of  color 
and  form.  Our  opinion  of  the  Emma  Cheney  Dahlia,  however,  was  quite  inde- 
pendent of  Mr.  Richardson's ;  in  fact,  we  always  have  an  opinion  of  our  own. 
We  do  not  understand  Mr.  Veitch  as  by  any  means  giving  an  adverse  opinion  of 
this  Dahlia ;  he  simply  points  out  what  he  considers  an  imperfection  in  its  foot- 
•talk,  which  we  hope  and  believe  he  will  find  only  temporary.  We  will  just  say- 
here  that  nothing  woold  please  us  better  than  to  have  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Veitch  discuss  the  ^'points "  of  a  good  Dahlia.  We  should  look  for  some  valur 
able  information  us  the  result.  Mr.  Veitch  does  wisely  in  avoiding  the  subject 
of  color,  unless  be  would  devote  several  articles  to  it  We  remember  how  im- 
patiently we  waited  fi>r  our  mauve  colored  Verbena  to  come  into  bloom,  and 
^friiat  a  pihaw  greeted  the  event  when  it  did  happen.  And  the  Sol&rino  and  Ma- 
genta colors  (  These  may  do  very  well  for  Paris  milliners  at  their  wits'  end,  bnt 
we  hope  florists  will  avoid  them.  It  will  be  some  time  before  we  help  to  give 
color  to  that  kind  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Vetch's  list  of  Dahlias  is  a  very  good 
one;  there  are  others  equally  fine  that  may  be  added  to  it.  This  we  leave  to 
some  of  onr  readers  to  do. — ^Ed.] 


GROWING  ISABELLA  GRAPES. 

BY  BUCLID. 

Mr.  Editor, — A  hint  is  as  good  as  a  kick,  and  your  "  Hints  on  Grape  Cul- 
ture" have  been  of  great  service  to  me  this  year.  To  show  you  how  I  have  prof- 
ited under  your  instructions,  I  send  you  a  basket  of  Isabella  Grapes,  a  fair  sam* 
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pie  of  my  whole  crop*  Withoat  yoor  aid  I  should  never  have  gvown  them  eo 
large,  so  fine,  so  ripe,  so  delicious*  Maj  I  be  excused  for  saying  that  the  Isabella 
Grape  is  worthy  of  eulHvation,  and  stands  next  to  the  Delaware  1  When  I  say 
cultivaticm,  I  do  not  mean  neglect.  I  am  told  by  those  who  have  more  knowledge, 
that  my  experiment  (query,  is  it  an  experiment  1  I  followed  your  directions  ss 
closely  as  possible)  has  succeeded  this  year  because  my  vines'are  yotmg.  The 
finest  grapes  of  this  variety  that  I  ever  saw  before  were  grown  on  a  very  old  tftne, 
planted-^may  be  it  grew  without  planting-^away  back  in  my  in&nt  years,  long 
ago.  My  mother  had  her  pretty  posy  bed  under  the  grape  vine,  whidi  grew  up 
on  a  trellis,  over  the  well,  into  a  tree,  and  ripened  its  berries  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  roots.  And  such  grapes!  but  Isabella  was  then  the  gcape,  and  would 
be  now  if  rightly  cultivated. 

I  have  fbllowed  your  directions,  and  have  ripened  the  canes  in  the  hopes  that  I 
can  send  you  another  basket  equally  as  good  the  next  year ;  for  your  Hints, 
if  good  for  any  thing — and  I  think  they  are— are  worth  to  ms;  a  basket  of  grapes 
yearly.  An  old  fruit  grower  who  lives  near  me  says  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
get  as  good  bunches  and  ripen  them  so  well  again ;  that  when  he  first  began  he 
had  fine  fruit  too ;  that  he  dug  around  his  vines,  and  spent  a  good  deal  more  time 
than  he  can  afford  to  now,  for  it  no  longer  pays.  He  can  get  but  two  to  four 
cents  a  pound  for  his  best  fruit.  Pray  tell  me,  is  this  so  ?  If  he  is  right,  will  it 
not  pay  (that  is  the  summum  honum  in  growing  grapes,  as  well  as  in  all  other  pur* 
suits)  to  set  out  new  vines,  as  we  do  Strawberries,  every  year  ?  I  think  my 
neighbor's  vines  have  gone  to  grass  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  cuts  enough  of 
it  to  feed  his  cow,  but  when  the  time  comes  to  send  his  grapes  to  market  he  finds 
them  unripe.  I  heard  him  inquiring  the  other  day  how  to  make  vinegar.  He 
says  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  cultivate  them ;  thinks  the  climate  has  changed. 
Once  he  could  raise  as  good  grapes  as  any  body,  but  can  do  so  no  longer.  He 
thinks  the  vines  have  run  out.  Do  you  think  the  digging  around  my  mother's 
vine  had  any  thing  to  do  with  ripening  the  grapes  so  far  away  from  the  roots  % 
or  was  it  because  they  got  to  the  sun,  and  air,  and  light  at  the  top  of  the  old  plum 
tree,  as  some  of  the  neighbors  believed  ?  My  vines  are  five  years  planted ;  three 
years  ago  they  were  cut  down  by  the  severe  cold  weather.  I  then  grew  new 
canes,  and  this  year  they  fruited.  I  allowed  but  two  bunches  to  grow  on  a  shoot, 
and  pinched  in  as  you  directed,  growing  other  canes  for  the  next  year's  fruiting, 
and  have  them  ready  ripened.  All  my  bunches  of  fruit  are  equal  to  those  I  send 
you,  weighing  more,  probably,  than  if  all  had  been  allowed  to  grow.  The  ground 
was  kept  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  with  carrots  and  potatoes  between  the  rows. 

[The  box  of  grapes  was  duly  received,  for  which  please  accept  our  tiianks.  We 
were  about  to  compare  them  with  a  sample  sent  by  another  correspondent  t<>  il- 
lustrate his  principle  of  growing  grapes ;  hot  as  the  comparison  would  be  no  com* 
parison  at  all,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  hurt  his  feelings,  we  refrain.    Suffice  it  to 
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say,  that  yoar  Isabellas  were  equal  to  the  best  we  have  seen.  If  generally  grown 
as  well,  and  sent  to  market  in  the  same  ripe  condition,  the  Isabella  would  be  thought 
more  of  by  the  public  Such  Isab^laa  you  can  always  grow  by  regarding  our 
Hints.  What  we  and  others  have  done  for  many  years  by  following  this  treat- 
ment, you  can  do.  Now  a  word  about  your  ^^  old  fruit  grower."  If  he  has  grown 
old  in  fruit  growuig  only  to  indulge  in  such  talk,  dl  we  have  to  say  is»  that  be  has 
grown  old  without  knowledge.  Old  vines,  if  they  have  been  well  grown,  always 
produce  better  fruit  than  young  ones,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  your  old  neighbor 
fiiiled ;  as  his  vines  grew  old,  he  was  afraid  to  give  them  as  much  care  as  he  prob- 
ably would  any  of  his  ordinary  field  crops,  and  they  resented  the  neglect  by 
^'  sour  looks,"  and  unyieldingness  generally.  The  vine  is  generous,  especially 
when  young,  and  we  may  rely  upon  one  or  two  fair  crops  under  neglect ;  but  this 
will  not  last  long,  as  your  neighbor  has  discovered.  We  do  not  know  your  neigh- 
bor, or  the  condition  or  position  of  his  vineyard ;  but  we  will  stake  our  reputa- 
tion (and  that  is  very  dear  to  us)  upon  our  ability  to  make  his  vines  produce  fine 
grapes  in  from  two  to  three  years.  There  may  be  local  causes  why  a  vineyard 
should  not  succeed  upon  a  particular  spot ;  but  all  excuses  based  upon  change  of 
climate,  vines  running  out,  etc.,  are  without  reason.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  about  your  mother's  vine  had  much  to  do 
with  the  perfection  of  the  fruit,  though  other  causes  may  have  cooperated  with 
this,  a  free  play  of  light  and  air  being  among  them.  Our  advice  to  you  is,  to 
keep  on  as  you  have  begun ;  so  shall  you  be  spared  the  trouble  and  vexation  of 
planting  your  grille  vines  as  you  do  strawberries. — £d.] 
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NEWBURGH  BAY   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 

Wb  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  present  at  the  fall  exhibition  of  this  thriviog 
young  society,  held  at  Newburgh  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Sept.  24th  and 
25th.  As  the  ediiice  in  which  it  was  held  was  a  church,  it  would  not  be  quite 
proper  to  say  it  was  not  a  ^ood  one ;  yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  was 
not  half  large  enough,  A  building  twice  the  size  would  have  been  none  too  large. 
The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  was  creditable  to  Newburgh,  to  the  Society,  and  to 
those  concerned  in  getting  it  up ;  yet  we  shall  expect  them  to  do  much  better 
next  year.  The  arrangement  was  about  as  good  as  the  room  would  admit  of;  in 
some  respects,  there  was  manifested  decided  good  taste.  The  rules  of  the  exhibi- 
tion were  in  some  particulars  defective ;  but  such  things  are  incidental  to  a  new 
society,  and  in  time  usually  correct  themselves.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
peoj^e  of  Newburgh  that  they  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  having  a  beautiful  instL 
tution  in  their  midst  We  hope  they  will  have  the  good  sense  to  support  it 
generously.    For  want  of  room,  we  can  only  indulge  in  a  few  general  remarks* 
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The  display  of  fVuit  was  largo  and  fibe,  espeoially  a(^l«8,  pe$n^  and  native  grapee. 
There  were  fewer  samples  of  foreign  grapes  than  we  expeeted  to  see  in  a  place  like 
Newburgh.  There  were  samples  of  native  grapes,  not  meeting  in  some  respects  the 
requirements  of  the  rules,  that  were  quite  equal  to  those  that  took  prizes.  The 
same  remark  will  hold  good  of  other  things.  Mr.  Charles  Downing  had  a  fine 
table  of  fruity  for  exhibition  only.  There  were  some  line  samples  of  fruit  from 
Alexander  Palmer,  A.  J.  Gay  wood,  James  H.  Palmer,  and  others,  whi<^h  the  rules 
would  not  admit  to  competition,  tiie  exhibitors  living  oy^ide  the  oounty.  A  plate 
of  Seckel  pears  from  Mr.  Jno.  Peattie  was  the  best  single  dish  in  the  room.  Mrs. 
Geo.  B.  Reeve  exhibited  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Gravenstein  apple,  which 
had  been  submitted  to  an  interesting  process,  which  left  the  names  of  individuals, 
^.,  distincliy  and  sharply  traced.  They  were  the  first  specimens  thus  treated 
that  we  had  seen  exhibited.  Mrs.  Reeve  deserves  nnich  credit  for  her  success  in 
this  beautiful  art^  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

The  display  of  flowers  was  good ;  but  there  mi^t  have  been  twice  as  many  if 
there  had  been  room  for  them.  An  ornamental  parlor  stand  from  Miss  Denning 
was  exceedingly  pretty  and  unique.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  center  table,  about 
six  inches  deep,  lined  with  zinc,  and  filled  with  sand,  in  which  the  Oowers  were 
imbedded.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  glass  top.  Filled  with  about  150  va^ 
rieties  of  flowers,  it  was  a  very  beautiful  object.  Mr.  Brinokerhoff  had  a  fine  col- 
lection of  pot  plants,  embracing  Galadiums,  Begonias,  Marantas,  and  many  other 
pretty  things.  Mr.  Sargeant  also  had  a  collection  of  ni;re  pot  plants.  There 
were  other  good  things  in  this  department  In  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  Mrs. 
Charles  Downing  showed  much  the  best  taste.  Strait-laced  bouquets  have  litUe 
beauty  in  our  eyes. 

The  vegetable  department  was  abundantly  stocked  with  good  specimens.  The 
best  thing  here,  and  one  of  the  best  tUngs  we  ever  saw,  was  an  ornamental 
arrangement  of  vegetables  in  the  form  of  a  cornucopia,  by  W.  L.  Findley,  Esq. 
It  was  most  admirably  done.  We  tried  to  get  a  photograph  of  it,  but  did  not 
succeed. 

We  have  no  spsce  for  fbrther  detail.  We  are  compelled,  much  to  our  regret, 
to  omit  the  list  of  prizes  till  next  month. 
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EXHIBmON  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

BY    THK   XDITOB. 

Tbb  Ml  exhibition,  befot*e  alluded  to,  took  place  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on 

the  tMdi,  26th,  and  2Sth  September.    Our  notice  was  crowded  out  last  month  for 

wont  of  room.    We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  fitness  of  the  Academy  for  a 

^  hortieuHural  exhibition.    It  is  by  far  tlie  best  place  in  Brooklyn.    The  parqnette 

was  floored  over  as  usual,  and  the  stage  tastefhlly  decorated  with  bunting.    In 
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f^Mat  of  the  flUge  was  a  tank,  in  which  floated  mi^tically  the  great  Yiotorift 
lily.  This  was  sent  in  by  Mr.  Bearns  of  East  BrookljD,  who  has  been  Tery 
successful  in  growing  this  slately  plant.  The  display  of  omameiital  leaved  plants 
was  a  etrikiog  feature  of  the  exhibition.  No  matter  how  feiw  Uieir  number  may 
be,  they  never  fi^il  to  arrest  the  attention.  The  collection  from  B.  C.  Townsend, 
Esq.,  was  large  and  ma^^oent.  His  ooUeetion  is  probably  not  excelled  by  any 
in  Uie  country.  A  vase  of  skeletonized  -plaato  from  Mr.  Piatt  was  a  beautifoi 
object,  the  spedmens  bei«g  admirably  prepared.  The  flowers  and  pot  plants 
were,  on  the  whole,  better  than  has  been  usual  even  at  these  fine  exbabitions;  bat 
we  have  no  space  for  much  detail.  The  collection  of  fruit  was  large,  as  was  to 
have  been  expected  after  such  a  season  as  we  have  had ;  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
was  very  fine.  The  large  exhibitors  of  Apples  were  EUwaoger  ds  Barry  of 
Bodiester,  and  W.  B.  Smith  of  Syracuse.  Pears  were  plentiful,  the  lafgeat 
collections  being  from  EUwanger  &  Barry,  Gabriel  Mare,  P.  T.  Quinsy  eto. 
Among  grapee,  Mr.  Fuller  led  off  with  some  twenty  varieties  of  natives,  and  Mr. 
Mace  came  in,  too  late  for  competition,  with  some  very  beautiful  DeUwarea. 
Messrs.  £^n,  McMillan,  and  others,  showed  very  fine  foreign  gtwpeB.  This 
was,  in  many  respects,  the  Society's  best  exhibition.  The  attendance  was  fidr, 
but  how  £ar  it.was  remunerative  we  can  not  say.  We  hope,  however,  that  &a 
results  of  t^s  exhibition  have  not  been  discouraging.  We  should  learn  with 
mortification  that  there  ia  not  in  Bro<^yn  enough  true  taste  and  refinement  to 
support  a  Hortwultural  Society.  The  list  of  prises  is  omitted  .for  want  of 
space. 
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ADDRESS  OP  PRESIDENT  WILDER. 

[Continued  Ihmi  p.  6M.] 


THINNINO   07   rBUlTS. 

Okx  lesson  which  expmence  has  taught  us,  is  the  importence  of  thinning  the 
fruit,  especially  of  apples  and  pears.  This  branch  of  Pomology  has  received 
comparatively  but  little  attention.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  capabilities  of  all 
created  things.  If  you  tax  the  energies  of  an  animal  too  severely  for  a  long  lime, 
the  result  will  be  premature  age  and  decay.  Subject  any  vegeteble  or  mineral 
substence  to  too  great  pressure,  and  you  destroy  its  power  of  cohesion.  So  if 
you  permit  a  tree  to  bear  beyond  its  strength,  you  injure  ite  fhiit,  retard  ito 
growth,  and  shorten  ite  life.  AH  have  observed  that  superfecnndity  one  year 
prodaces  barrennesa  the  next^  Hence  we  hear  among  our  ftemera  and  gardenwa 
of  what  they  term  the  bearing  year.  They  invariaUy  deaignate  the  Baldwin  9f^ 
pie  aa  a  tree  that  beam  on  alternate  years^  But  is  not  the  cause  of  this  alterna- 
tion found  in  the  fiust,  thai  the  abnudautierop  of  the  bearing  year  ej^hauate  the 
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energies  of  the  tree,  and  absorbs  the  pabulum  so  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  aliment 
for  the  formation  of  fruit  spurs  for  the  succeeding  year?  Many  varieties  have  a 
tendency  to  overbearing,  especially  those  which  produce  their  fruit  in  clusters. 
Nature  herself  teaches  us  the  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  a  superabundance  of 
blossom  is  generally  followed  by  a  profuse  falling  of  the  embryo  fruit.  When 
and  where  this  dropping  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  overbearing,  we  should  resort 
to  the  process  of  relieving  the  tree  of  a  portion  of  its  fruit. 

The  organism  which  carries  on  healthful  development,  in  order  to  repeat  its 
cycle  of  functions  from  year  to  year,  can  not  be  overworked  without  time  for  re- 
cuperation. Whatever  of  nutrition  goes  to  the  support  of  useless  branches,  or  a 
redundancy  of  fruit,  abstracts  that  strength  from  the  tree  which  would  otherwise 
be  appropriated  to  the  perfection  of  the  crop,  and  the  development  of  the  spurs 
which  would  bear  fruit  the  next  year.  One  of  the  best  cultivators  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  has  reduced  this  theory  to  practice,  with  the  happiest  effect,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  pear.  His  system  allows  no  useless  wood,  nor  more  fruit  spurs, 
and  no  more  fruit,  than  the  tree  can  properly  sustain.  As  a  consequence,  he  pro- 
duces every  year  superior  fruit,  which  commands  the  highest  price.  Some  have 
doubted  whether  this  practice  can  be  made  remunerative,  except  in  its  application 
to  the  finer  fruits.  But  another  cultivator,  who  raises  an  annual  crop  of  the  best 
apples,  assures  us  that  the  secret  of  his  success  is  the  thinning  of  the  fruit,  and  he 
has  no  doubt  of  the  economy  of  the  practice.  No  good  farmer  doubts  the  neces- 
sity of  thinning  his  root  crops,  no  vigneron  the  propriety  of  thinning  his  grapes. 
Analogy  of  cultivation,  therefore,  justifies  the  practice,  and  I  entertain  no  question 
of  its  great  importance. 

Light,  air,  and  moisture,  are  essential  to  the  production  of  vegetable  products, 
and  especially  of  fine  fruits.  Who  has  not  observed  that  the  best  specimens  of 
fruits  on  a  tree  are  ordinarily  those  which  are  most  exposed  to  these  elements  ? 
Who  does  not  select  the  full  sized  ruddy  fruit,  which  has  had  free  communion 
with  light)  heat,  and  air,  in  preference  to  the  half  fed  specimen  which  has  shared 
its  own  proper  nourishment  with  five  or  six  crowded  rivals  on  the  same  spur? 

An  experienced  English  cultivator  says :  ^'  The  bending  of  branches  of  trees 
by  an  overcrop  of  fruit  is  most  injurious,  for  the  pores  of  the  woody  stalk  are 
strained  on  the  one  side  of  the  bend,  and  compressed  on  the  other ;  hence  the 
vessels  through  which  the  requisite  nourishment  flows  being  partially  shut  up,  the 
growth  of  the  fruit  is  retarded  in  proportion  to  the  straining  and  compression  of 
the  stalk."  This  is  illustrated  in  the  overbearing  of  some  varieties,  which,  from  a 
redundancy  of  fruit,  without  the  process  of  early  and  thorough  thinning,  seldom 
produce  good  specimens,  and  in  a  few  years  become  stinted  and  unhealthy  trees. 
The  overbearing  of  a  tree  is  as  much  a  tax  upon  its  energies  and  constitution,  as 
is  the  exhaustion  of  a  field  by  excessive  crops  of  the  same  kind,  year  afler  year, 
without  a  return  of  nutritive  materials.  Inexhaustible  fertility  is  a  chimera  of  the  \ 
imagination.    Sooner  or  later,  the  richest  soils  will  require  a  restoration  of  what   \ 
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the  kind  your  father  saw  at  the  Fair.  Then  there  is  the  Japan  Quince,  grown 
for  the  sake  of  its  brilliant  flowers ;  it  is  one  of  our  best  ornamental  shrubs, 
and  sometimes  bears  a  fruit  that  will  pucker  your  mouth  all  up.  The  kind 
that  we  have  selected  for  you  is  the  apple-shaped  Quince,  which  grows  on  a  tree 
some  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  Some  people  think  it  grows  best  on  low,  damp 
soils ;  but  that  is  all  nonsense,  Frank,  and  you  must  get  no  such  ideas  in  your  head. 
It  grows  best  on  a  rich,  mellow,  well-drained  soil.  In  damp  and  wet  places  it 
becomes  hard,  gritty,  and  astringent,  whereas  on  a  well-drained  soil  it  grows  large 
and  mellow.  Some  people  grow  it  like  a  bush,  letting  suckers  come  up  and  grow 
as  they  will,  and  never  taking  the  least  pains  to  prune  it  Such  people  are  dread- 
ful slovenly,  Frank,  You  must  not  be  so,  with  your  Quinces^  or  any  thing  else. 
Your  father  must  buy  you  one  of  Rea's  Seedling,  and  prepare  a  piece  of  ground 
to  put  it  in,  digging  it  deep,  and  enriching  it  with  some  old  manure  and  plenty  of 
muck.  After  that  is  done,  and  the  hde  ready,  spread  out  the  roots  carefully,  and 
work  in  some  nice  fine  foil  all  around  theoi.  Trim  off  all  the  brancfaeB  within 
two  feet  of  the  ground,  and  as,  the  tree  grows,  out  out  such  branches  as  interfere  with 
each  other.  If  you  will  only  take  a  little  puns  in  this  way  at  the  beginning,  you 
will  in  time  have  a  nioe,  round-headed  tree,  loaded  with  beautiful  golden  fruit. 
After  the  tree  is  once  established,  it  will  require  little  or  no  pruning.  If  you  want 
large  Quinces,  Frank,  you  must  break  off  a  good  many  when  they  are  quite  small. 
You  will  get  quite  as  many  pounds  as  thoo^  you  left  all  on^  with  this  advantage* 
that  the  fruit  will  not  only  be  large,  but  very  much  better.  You  must  look  out 
for  the  borer,  however,  and  punch  him  out  If  he  gets  in,  or  he  will  spoil  all  your 
hopes  of  big  quinces. 

Quinces  are  not  eaten  like  Apples  and  Pears,  Frank ;  they  are  made  into  jellies 
and  preserves,  which  are  very  nice  when  well  made,  with  the  flavor  of  the  quince 
preserved.  They  are  profitable  to  raise  for  market,  always  bringing  a  good  price. 
But  we  will  tell  you  more  about  Quinces  at  another  time,  and  give  you  some  more 
pictures.    So  good-by,  Frank,  for  the  present. 
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REMARKS  UPON  THE  DAHLIA. 

BT  A.  YBltOH,  RBW  BAVSN,  CONN. 

Those  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Dahlia  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
can  not  but  be  struck  with  the  marvellous  improvement  it  has  undergone  during 
that  period.  A  little  previous  to  that  time  they  were  what  may  be  considered 
in  the  middle  stage  of  their  progress  from  the  single  and  not  very  inviting 
"Wildings  of  Nature,"  to  the  highly  improved  oondition  now  so  stnkingly 
manifested.  To  bring  about  this  change,  the  labor  of  florists  has  been  immense ;  V 
and  it  is  interesting  to  remember,  what  a  degree  of  intelligence  some  of  those 
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I  have  before  spoken  of  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  fruits  adapted  to  our 
country.  But  as  it  is  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,"  that  makes  a 
durable  impression,  let  me  remind  you  again  that  the  future  success  and  progress 
of  American  Pomology  must  rest  mainly  upon  the  introduction  of  new  kinds 
raised  from  the  seed  upon  our  own  soil.  Let  me,  then,  encourage  you  in  your 
laudable  enterprise. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  can  not  produce  winter  varieties  of  pears  of  the 
finest  quality,  as  beautiful  and  smooth  as  the  favorite  Bartlett  or  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey  ?  The  Beurr6  Langlier  and  Glout  Morceau,  in  regard  to  beauty,  are  of 
this  class.  Why  cannot  we  have,  instead  of  the  rough  exterior  of  some  of  our 
late  sorts,  those  of  fair  skins  and  ruddy  colors  1  And  then  in  regard  to  flavor, 
why  not  be  able  to  produce  those  of  a  rich  character,  like  the  Seckel,  Belle  Lucra- 
tive, and  Passe  Colmar  1  From  the  seed  of  the  latter  many  varieties  were  raised 
by  the  late  Mons.  Esperin,  of  Malines.  Some  of  these  are  even  superior  in  sac- 
charine matter  and  richness  to  the  parent,  but  unfortunately  not  well  adapted  to 
our  climate.  Why  should  not  our  popular  Bartlett  be  the  mother  of  a  race  equal 
in  quality  and  hardier  in  character  ?  Of  the  seedlings  raised  in  this  vicinity,  those 
on  exhibition  from  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  are  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  value  of  this  variety  as  a  parent  from  which  to  originate  good  native 
sorts.  The  experiment  of  the  late  Mr.  Clapp,  of  Dorchester,  in  the  union  of  the 
Bartlett  and  Flemish  Beauty,  as  is  believed,  produced  the  Clapp's  Favorite,  a 
pear  of  equal  size  and  beauty,  entirely  hardy,  and  pronounced  by  the  best  judges 
to  be  superior  to  the  variety  first  named.  The  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Dana,  of 
Qoxbury,  Mass.,  are  all  good.  Some  of  them  are  superior,  and  evince  a  consti- 
tution and  vigor  which  adds  much  to  the  value  of  their  excellence.  When  we  re- 
flect upon  the  little  effort  which  has  been  made  to  produce  native  varieties,  it  is 
wonderful  what  progress  has  been  made. 

In  the  production  of  new  sorts  we  should  aim  first,  at  a  strong,  hardy,  robust, 
vigorous  habit,  and  thus  overcome  a  difficulty  which  now  exists  with  many  of  the 
best  fruits,  namely,  a  weak,  straggling  growth.  Others  are  constitutionally  way- 
ward and  unhappy  in  their  growth,  like  Beurro  Bosc,  so  as  to  render  them 
scarcely  obtainable  from  our  nurseries.  For  instance,  instead  of  trees  with  the 
feeble  wood  of  the  Winter  Nelis,  we  could  have  the  same  fruit  from  a  tree  like 
the  Doyenne  Boussock,  or  Buffum,  the  former  of  which,  in  Europe,  attains  the 
height  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  and  here  both  are  scarcely  less  vigorous  or  hardy. 
This  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  choice  of  parent  varieies  to  breed  from,  one 
of  which,  at  least,  possesses  like  vigorous  habits. 


7h  be  conimytd. 
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Communications,  Letters,  Catalogues,  Periodicals,  Remittances,  Packages  bj 
Express,  Advertisements,  &c.,  should  be  directed  to  Mead  &  Woodward,  Editors 
and  Proprietors,  37  Park  Row,  New  York.  Exchanges  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Horticulturist." 


The  Last  Number  for  1862. — ^The  present  number  is  our  last  issue  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  We  hope  our  readers  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  renew  their  sub- 
scriptions at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  we  may  mature  our  plans  for 
the  coming  year.  Our  club  rates  present  great  inducements  for  getting  the  Hor- 
ticulturist at  a  low  price,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  our  old  subscribers 
in  renewing  their  subscriptions.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  send  on  a  dozen  names  as 
one,  and  we  think  a  good  deal  better.  Let  each  old  subscriber,  therefore,  do  his 
best  to  send  us  a  club.  We  can  promise  that  each  and  all  shall  receive  more  than 
the  worth  of  the  subscription.  These  are  not  the  times  to  dispense  with  horticul- 
tural knowledge  and  reading.  If,  in  time  of  peace,  we  must  not  forget  the  arts  of 
war,  neither,  in  time  of  war,  must  we  forget  the  arts  of  peace. 


Seedling  Grapes. — Among  the  seedling  grapes  sent  to  us  was  one  (not  yet  no- 
ticed,) which  may  well  be  singled  out  for  its  excellence.  The  bunch  is  compact,  large, 
and  shouldered  ;  the  berry  is  also  of  good  size,  equaling  that  of  the  Isabella.  In 
quality  it  resembles  somewhat  the  Catawba,  but  is  very  much  sweeter,  with  a  de- 
cided vinous  flavor.  The  flesh  is  juicy,  tender,  and  melting.  It  has  a  thin  and 
tender  skin.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  an  early  grape.  The  color  is  a  dark 
claret,  with  a  heavy  bloom.  Our  convictions  of  its  merit  are  decided  ;  we  es- 
teem it  above  the  Catawba.  It  is  so  distinct  as  not  to  be  confounded  with  any 
other  grape.     We  have  named  it  afler  the  intelligent  amateur  who  originated  it, 

Ksmittanc£6. — Will  our  subscribers,  advertisers,  <S£C.,  please  send  us  U.  S* 
Postal  Currency,  on  which  we  will  pay  the  premium,  or  else  send  us  new  three 
cent  stamps  only  for  all  fractions  of  a  dollar.  For  other  sums,  send  us  U.  S. 
Treasury  Notes,  or  a  draft  on  New  York,  less  the  exchange. 

Fruit  Received. — ^To  Mr.  Mace,  of  Newbui^h,  we  are  indebted  for  a  box 
of  very  fine  Delaware  grapes.     We  tried  to  keep  them,  but  it  was  no  use. — 
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To  some  friend  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  (name  unknown,)  we  are  also  indebted  for 
very  fine  Delaware  grapes.  We  wish  he  would  discover  himself,  so  that  we  might 
thank  him. — ^From  Connecticut  we  received  some  very  large  and  beautiful  Flem- 
ish Beauty  Pears ;  in  all  respects  excellent.  The  letter  accompanying  them  was 
mislaid,  and  we  can  not  recall  the  name.  The  hope  of  doing  so  has  prevented  an 
earlier  acknowledgment. — We  have  also  received  many  samples  of  grapes  and 
pears  from  other  parties,  all  of  which,  we  believe,  have  been  acknowledged  in  other 
ways,  according  to  request 

Catching  a  Tartar. — Our  printer  last  month,  (p.  516,  line  2  from  bottom,) 
caught  a  Tartar ;  but  a  close  examination  proves  that  it  was  only  a  taster.  He 
had  probably  heard  of  tartar  being  used  in  wine-making,  or  that  Tartars  were 
fond  of  wine,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  but  the  reader  will  please  make  the 
correction. 

The  American  Pomolooical  Societt. — We  have  received  from  President 
Wilder  the  accompanying  circular,  to  which  we  give  place  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  aid  the  Society  in  hastening  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  its  last 
session. 

"  The  undersigned,  Preeident  of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  conmtnlatee  the  culti 
vators  of  fruit  and  the  public  generally  upon  the  gratifying  progress  which  the  science  of  Pomol- 
ogv  has  made  in  our  country.  This  advance  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  establishment 
and  influence  of  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Societies.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  Amer- 
ican Pomoloeical  Society,  embracing,  as  it  does,  within  its  organization  all  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union,  the  Canadaa,  and  the  Eastern  British  Provinces.  This  Association 
held  its  Ninth  Session  in  the  city  of  Boston,  durin?  tho  last  month.  The  attendance  was  large, 
embracing  nearly  two  hundred  delegates  and  members,  and  in  which  fourteen  States  and  Ter> 
ritories  were  represented.  The  contributions  of  fruit  were  numerous,  and  the  discussions  of  a 
highly  interesting  character.  These,  like  the  former  proceedings,  are  to  be  published  in  the 
Volumes  of  the  Society,  and  in  which  will  also  appear  the  New  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  together 
with  a  Ust  of  the  various  States  and  districts  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

"  All  persons  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  these  Transactions,  are  respectfully  solicited  to 
become  members  of  the  Society,  by  forwarding  to  Thomas  P.  James,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Philadel- 
phia, or  the  undersigned,  at  Boston,  the  requisite  fees.  Ten  dollars  constitute  a  life  and  two 
dollars  a  biennial  Membership.  Life  members  will  be  furnished,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
back  volumes  of  the  Society's  Publications. 

"  Persons  desirous  of  responding  to  this  Circular  will  please  do  so  immediately,  that  their 
names  may  appear  in  the  forthcoming  volume. 

"  Marshall  P.  Wildxb,  President." 


Wintietka,  HI,  Nov.  10/A,  1862. 

P.  B.  Mead,  Esq., — Dear  Sir^ — ^I  wish  to  inquire  if  there  is  to  be  found  in  New 
York,  glass  especially  designed  for  a  cold  grapery  ;  and  if  not,  what  kind  would 
you  recoinroond,  and  of  what  size  for  fixed  sash  1 

I  design  to  build  a  grape  house  12  feet  by  50,  with  rafters  10  inches  apart ; 
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front  sash  3  feet;  rear  wall  12  feet,  with  cut  off  peak  with  ventilators.      Are  the    I 
above  good  proportions  for  a  house  of  that  size  1 

An  answer  to  these  queries  in  the  next  number  of  the  Horticulturist  would 
greatly  oblige  one,  and  perhaps  many  old  subscribers. 

[There  is  glass  in  New  York  specially  adapted  to  graperies.  We  have  lately 
been  using  double  thick  glass  of  American  manufacture  which  is  but  very  little 
inferior  to  imported  glass.  The  price  is  nearly  a  half  less.  Glass  has  advanced 
20  per  cent,  within  a  few  weeks  past.  The  size  that  we  now  invariably  use  for  the 
top  is  8  by  10  inches.  We  do  not  like  the  form  of  your  house,  unless  there 
be  special  reasons  for  it.  We  prefer  a  double  pitch  to  a  single  pitch ;  besides,  the 
first  is  cheapest.  There  is  no  beauty  in  a  single  pitch.  20  by  30  feet  would  give 
you  the  same  number  of  square  feet,  would  look  very  much  better,  and  require  less 
labor  to  take  care  of  it.  20  by  50  feet  would  give  you  a  still  better  proportioned 
house.  From  the  floor  to  the  peak  should  be  about  12  feet.  The  side  sashes  should 
be  3  feet  3  inches  to  accommodate  glass  most  readily  bought.  The  rafters  should 
be  4  feet  4^  inches  apart  from  their  centers.  On  these  put  two  purlins,  and  on  the 
purlins  the  sash  bars.  For  the  rafters,  2  by  6  inches  will  be  large  enough,  if  of 
good  sound  timber.  3  by  8  will  be  large  enough  for  the  sill,  and  3  by  6  for  the 
plate.  With  the  above  letter  came  a  club  of  eight  subscribers  for  1863.  That  is 
asking  questions  to  some  purpose.  Please  accept  our  thanks,  and — ask  more 
questions. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor: — On  the  18th  of  last  April,  I  planted  in  a  cold  house  just  erected, 
ten  foreign  grape  vines  two  years  old,  grown  in  pots.  The  canes  were  spiall,  and 
had  been  cut  back  to  about  two  feet  when  received. 

I  planted  them  in  the  inside  of  the  house,  according  to  directions  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Horticulturist.  As  an  experiment,  1  cut  from  the  canes  remaining, 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  of  each  vine,  and  planted  these  cuttings  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  border,  inside  of  the  house,  and  protected  them  with  a  small  layer  of 
moss.  (I  have  had  no  experience  in  grape  growing,  either  in  native  or  foreign 
kinds.) 

They  were  all  watered  regularly  twice  a  week,  with  tepid  rain  water  on  Fri- 
days and  with  soap  suds  on  Mondays.  All  the  cuttings  have  taken  root,  and  six 
of  them  had  each  made  a  growth  of  a  single  stock  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  Ic^ngth 
on  the  1st  day  of  September,  and  the  other  four  produced  each  a  cane  of  six  to 
ten  feet  long. 

The  roots  planted  were  cut  back  to  the  lower  healthy  bud,  and  on  the  same  day 
had  each  produced  a  cane  sixteen  to  twenty-four  feet  in  length. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  I  pinched  off  the  heads  of  all  the  vines  to  aid  in  ripen- 
ing the  wood,  according  to  your  suggestions.  The  main  canes  are  now  full  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  of  well  colored  and  hardened  wood ;  and  the  cuttings 
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are  three^ighths  to   five-eighths  in  diameter,  but  not  yet  so  well  colored  and 
ripened. 

I  wish  jour  advice  about  cutting  back  the  principle  vines ;  also  the  cuttings ;  at 
what  time,  and  what  length  of  cane  do  you  recommend  ? 

What  shall  I  do  with  those  produced  from  the  cuttings?  If  practicable,  I  design 
them  as  an  experiment  in  semi-dwarfing. 

Through  the  centre  of  my  grape  house,  lengthwise,  are  two  parallel  partitions 
two  feet  apart  in  the  clear,  dividing  the  grape  border  on  the  front  side  from  the 
border  on  the  back  side,  which  is  designed  for  small  fruit  trees. 

These  partitions  are  also  intersected  by  lateral  divisions  about  three  feet  apart, 
forming  boxes  two  by  three  feet,  and  two  feet  deep,  down  to  the  top  of  the  foun- 
dation stand  of  the  borders.  In  these  boxes  I  desire  to  grow  these  experimental 
vines,  on  the  long  spur  system,  and  main  stems  not  more  than  six  to  eight  feet 
high  when  fully  matured.  Is  my  plan  practicable  ]  And  when  shall  I  plant  the 
vines  home  in  the  boxes  1  must  the  roots  be  pruned  at  planting  1  The  border  is 
already  filled  in  in  the  boxes  of  the  same  material  as  the  main  border. 

Any  suggestions  you  may  make  consistent  with  the  best  interest  of  your  indis- 
pensable Horticulturist  will  be  gladly  received  by  one  of  your  subscribers  at 
least.  What  shall  I  do  with  the  half  dead  Delaware  grape  vines  I  purchased  last 
spring  of  one  of  the  principal  nurei^rymen  in  New  York? 

They  were  two  years  old,  grown  in  pots.  I  planted  them  with  care  in  good 
ground,  well  prepared,  and  they  have  been  as  well  cared  for  as  my  one  year's  expe- 
rience would  allow.  They  have  produced  each  a  growth  of  about  two  feet,  a  little 
slender  crooked  stock.  Would  you  advise  rooting  them  out,  or  let  them  remain 
for  another  year's  anxiety  and  disappointment?  My  other  native  kinds  have 
mostly  made  a  growth  of  six  to  ten  feet. 

Yours  truly,  Subscribxb. 

Orange,  N.  /.,  Oct.  14,  1862. 

[For  a  beginner  you  managed  your  vines  and  cuttings  very  judiciously.  You 
evidently  read  to  understand,  and  your  practice  consequently  meets  with  corre- 
sponding results.  We  have  a  right  to  feel  flattered  with  the  knowledge  that  our 
suggestions  have  been  followed  with  such  gratifying  success.  In  regard  to  the  prun- 
ing of  the  vines,  the  strongest  should  be  cut  back  to  about  five  feet ;  they  might 
be  left  longer,  but  even  with  the  size  of  your  canes,  the  future  of  the  vine  will  be 
most  satisfactory  by  not  allowing  them  to  exceed  this  length.  These  canes  may  be 
allowed  to  produce  some  fruit  next  year.  The  pruning  may  be  done  at  any  time 
during  the  early  part  of  December;  it  will  not  be  too  late  any  time  before  hard 
freezing  weather.  A  few  words,  however,  in  regard  to  your  proposed  experiment 
in  "semi-dwarfing."  The  vines  will  do  very  well  along  the  centre  of  your  house 
for  two  or  three  years,  or  until  the  front  vines  make  a  dense  shade.  We  advise 
you  to  make  the  experiment.     In  this  case,  first  prune  the  young  vines  to  from 
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one  to  three  feet,  according  to  the  stoutness  of  the  canes.     Take  a  forked  spade, 
and  begin  some  three  or  four  feet  from  the  vines,  to  find  the  ends  of  the  roots; 
then  follow  them  up  very  carefully,  letting  as  much  earth  as  possible  adhere  to 
the  fibres.     As  the  roots  are  exposed,  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  matting  that  has 
been  wetted,  to  prevent  them  from  getting  dry.     After  the  young  vine  has  been 
lifted  in  this  careful  manner,  carry  it  just  as  carefully  to  the  box  in   which  it  is 
proposed  to  plant  it.     Spread  the  roots  out  nicely  and  evenly,  and  peg  them 
down,  if  necessary,  first  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  long  primary  roots,  or  bending 
them  in  a  circular  form.     Next  take  some  fine  sandy  soil,  (without  manure,)  and 
sprinkle  all  over  and  around  the  roots  till  they  are  covered  about  aa  inch;  and 
then  with  a  watering  pot  with  a  fine  rose  throw  on  just  enough  water  to  cause 
the  earth  to  settle  around  and  under  all  the  roots.      If  any  portion  of  the  roots 
become  exposed,  they  must  be  covered  in  the  same  way ;  but  no  more  water 
must  be  used  than  is  really  necessary  to  accomplish  this  purpose.      Now  throw 
on  two  inches  more  of  fine  soil,  and  on  the  top  of  this  may  be  put  your  compost, 
which  will  be  all  the  better  for  having  a  good  proportion  of  fine  muck  in  it.    The 
soil  must  be  pressed  gently,  not  packed.     By  taking  this  trouble  you  may  reason- 
ably look  for  some  fruit  on  such  stout  young  vines  as  you  have  described.    We 
should  like  nothing  better  than  to  help  you  in  this  operation.     If  your  cuttings 
had  been  grown  in  pots  instead  of  the  border,  they  could  have  been  turned  into 
the  boxes  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and  the  ^results  would  have  been  moreoer. 
tain.     If  you  are  not  successful  in  lifting  the  young  vines,  your  proper  course 
will  be  to  cut  them  down  to  three  eyes,  and  grow  a  single  cane,  waiting  another 
year  for  fruit.     The  planting  should  be  done  at  once,  and  the  roots  protected  by  a 
covering  of  manure;  but  some  soil  must  be  put  around  the  cane  to  prevent  the 
manure  from  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  it.     A  good  way  is  to  cover  the 
canes  with  a  few  inches  of  earth  before  applying  the  manure.     You  had  better 
replace  your  Delaware,  provided  you  get  a  s^ood  one ;  otherwise  cut  the  present 
one  down  to  a  couple  of  eyes.     It  will  probably  give  you  a  good  cane  next  season. 
We  hope  the  above  necessarily  brief  directions  will  be  of  some  service  to  you. 
They  were  intended  to  appear  last  month. — Ed.] 
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New  Volume  for  1803. 

THE 

MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICULTURE: 

i.  KOHTHLT  SOVSSU, 

OF 

Horticultural  Science,  Landscape  Gardening,  and  Rural  Art 

THE  FOimTU  VOLUME  OF  THE  FOUBTH  SERIES. 

EDITED   B¥   €•  HI.  HOVEV, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  FRUITS   OP  AtfERIOA. 

Complete  Se  nty -eight   Volumes^  handsomely  bound,  t2  each. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Fourth  Series  (Vol.  XXIX.)  commences  on  the  1st  of  Jannsrir. 

After  a  period  of  28  years  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  Magazine.  Every  subject  connectei 
with  Gardens  and  Gardening  has  bcox  treated  upon  in  the  several  Vc^umes.  Among  speml 
subjects,  the  Culture  of  the  Pear  and  Grape  (both  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass)  bare  had  pt*^ 
ticular  attention ;  mote  th&n  250  vaxieties  offko  Peaf  have  been  described  and  figured.  Pomolcg; 
has  been  a  leading  feature.  Orchard  House  Oultuie  has  been  fully  described,  and  Flower  Gard«3- 
ing,  Landscape  Gardening,  the  treatment  of  Ornamental  Plantations,  and  Rural  Art  have  b^ 
every  attention. 

Every  new  Fruit,  Flower,  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vboetable,  introduced  during  the  last  30  yen? 
will  be  found  recorded  In  its  pages*  In  addition  to  these  sabjects,  a 

A  MONTHLY  CALENDAR  OF  HORTZCULTUBAL  OFERATZON8 

will  l»  given  in  detail,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateur  cultivators,  reminding  them  of  the  loa 
tine  of  operations  which  are  nQ«essary  \o  lie  performed  in  t^ie  Fruit  Garden,  Flower  Qtudea,  Ona 
mental  Grounds,  CbviB^lioiiBes,  Gapefies,  And  Kitchen  Garden,  through  the  varying  seasons  of  tk 
year.  la  fins,  giving  aU  the  infbrmatioR  ^'bieh  the  amateur  or  the  country  gentleman  requires  t<' 
manatp»  tfDcotfssliiUy  the  smallest  or  the  largest  garden. 

TJORMB:  rr^ 

One  Copy,  one  year,  payable  in  ndvance,         -  -        .       $d  00 

Four  Copies,   "        "        *«  «  .         ,       .       ,  e  00 

Magazine  of  HortieuHnre  and  Horticnltarist,  -       -       ^       S  00 

.  4>ddre8S 

™^^^  *  ^^  23  Kilb-' Street,  Boston. 
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OHOV^R  &  BAKER'S; 

CELEBRATED.    . 

SEWING  MACHINES, 


DtPROTKD 

Patent  Melodeons! 

OROAN-MELODEONS^ 

SCHOOL-ORGANS. 

For  PURITY  OF  TONK.  DURABILITY,  AND 
;UKAPN£SS,  th««#  uiitrQBi«oU  sNind  iixuTALUw* 

Tlioy  hav«  been  highly  recommciidvd  by  the  most 
alented  niiisix5al  men — snch  as  WuUiioc,  Dr.  Hodges, 
•Vm.  Mapon,  Xnntlol,  King,  and  other?— men  vot  pecu- 
linHlt;  interested  in  the  sale  of  the  instrument?,  bnl  who 
lave  voluntarily  testified  to  their  siiperlorily. 

THE   SCHOOLOROAN 

s  a.  new  inetniment,  dwigned  for  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC 

[J  ALIA  and  SMALL  CUURCUBS.     It  contauiB  two 

»eia  of  roods  of  mw^ous  powery  and  is  furnisli^d,  with 

be 

BASSO    TENX7T0,      ^ 

3ne  of  the  -most  important  musical  contrivances  of  the 
igc,  th«  DIVIDED  SWKLt.  or  Treble  Forte,  and  the 

ORADTTATED   SWEIiI% 

jiaivernlly  at^knowiedged  to  be  the  most  effective 
twell  ever  invented.  These  improvements  Are  paltnitd, 
tncl  it  is  impossible  for  other  makers  to  copy  them,  or 
Q  find  adequate  substitutes  for  them. 

SCHOOLrOROANS,  in  Bliick  Walnut  or  Oak  Cin^eK. 

Tour  and  one  half  Octave. $80 , 

hVK  Octave ^ . .  .^100 

^LbLODEONS,  NIN£  VAfilEIIXS. $85  to  $200 

PjcdalBa^s  Ojioan«Mbu>pboI(8 $260  to  $A50 

Descriptive  Gatalopi^,  elegantly  lUtutrated, 
lent  Free. 

iddress  either  ,    , 

GEO.  iu  PRINCE  dc  CO,,  B7  FiUton  St„  ^>w.Y9rk. 
GEO. -^PRIJ^'QE  <fc  CO.,,Bufrolo,Ji.,Y.     .    ,     . 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  82  Uke  St,  Chicago,  ll\ 
Dec 


495   BROADWAY,  WLVf  70RK. 


REASONS  WHY  THESE    MACHHVES  ARE  PREFERRED. 

1.  Tbey  are  more  simple,  durable,  and  less  liable  to 
derangement  than  other  Machine^'. 

2.  They  sew  from  ordinary  sj>ool*,  and  no  rewinding 
is  necessary,  as  in  tyther  Machines. 

3.  They  sew  with  equal  facility  all  fabrics,  from  the 
I  most  delicate  to  the  heaviest,  und  with  ail  kinds  of 

thread,  silk,  eottoD,  and  liben, 

4.  Their  seom  is  so  strong  and  elastic,  that  it  never 
breaks  in  washing  and  ironing,  even  on  the  bias. 

5.  Tliese  Machint?s,  unlike  %dl  (4here,  fasten  both  eads 
of  tiie  seam  by  their  operation, 

€L  The  seam,  tliough  cut  nt  every  sixth  stitch,  re- 
mains finn,  and  will  never  run  or  ravel. 

7.  The  seam  is  more  plump  nnd  beautiful,  and  re- 
tains its  plumpness  and  beutity  after  washing  better 
than  any  other. 

8.  The  seam  can  be  removed  in  altering  garments,  af- 
ter proper  instruction?,  without  picking  or  cutting  tbem. 

9.  The  constant  watching  and  vnrvin|^  the  tensions 
upon  the  threads  as  the  diameter  of  the  bohbiu  and  the 
ihkkue»s  or  dennity  of  the  mnteriaj  varit-s,  which  is  ne- 
cessary in  other  Machines,  is  wholly  obviated  in  this. 
The  tension  being  adjusted  on  the  Grover  <&  Baker 
Machine,  any  amount  of  sewing  may  be  done  without 
change  of  tension. 

lOl  'XHiis  Mackine  ttakes  most  beautiful  embrddfry 
without  any  change  in  its  aiTabg^ments,  simply  by  in- 
serting threads  of  suitable  rolnlh'e  J»izes  and  coloi*s  for 
this  purpose.  This  is  the  only  Mnihinc  that  both  em- 
bn>iaer!»  and  sews  perfectly. 

tir  THE  GROVER  &  BAKER  MACHINE  HAS 
TAKEN  THE  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  all  the  State 
F.VU16  Last  uei.i>  in 

N^ew  York,    IndianB,    Iowa,        Tennessee,       Alabama, 
New  Jersey,  Illinois,     Missouri,  Virginia,         Californii,. 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky,,  North  Ci^roUna, 

Including  every  State  Pair  at  which  it  has  been  exhi- 
bited in  \^^\,  and  great  nun^bersof  Agncukoral  and* 
County  Fairs. 

pST  The  work  made  u)M)n  the  G rover  dc  Baxw 
Machine  has   received    the  Ffrst    PrC^miUOi   Rt 
every  'FMr  and  Cxlilbiff Oil  in  the  United  States ' 
where  it  has  b^en  eshlbtted  in  CoiltpetMoli  t^ 
this  date. 

OiK^TkR  ^/BaKXB  a  K.  CO.  funmli  mlMioaes  of  Ajt^ 

sajue  patterns  anfl  at  tlAe  fame  pr';te«  waking  eifhjs^.^ 

the  Grov|;b,  dc  jl^^s^ER  S'V'^i,  or  Uie  Shuttle  Stitcu,  ^  . 

(lustomers  prefer,  with  the  privilege  of  eichianging.    -/"' 

Dec  • 
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A  NEW  MAGAZINE  WITH  AN  OLD  NAME. 

The  Knickerbocker; 

OR, 

NEW  TORK  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  of  Literalnre 

Art,  Politica,  and  Society. 

No.  3,  Vol.  1.   New  Series.  December. 

OOJUAMni 

The  Policy  of  ConciliatioD. 

The  Corrnption  of  Political  Parties 

The  Union  Boldier. 

Adrift  on  the  World;    an  Autobiography,  by 

KjOaXKBAH  CoRNWALLIfl. 

A  new  Sentimental  Journey — ^Roxs. 
"Vinnninly,  a  Bride. 

The  Effects  of  a  Separation  on  the  South. 
The  Mysteries  of  Chicago. 
A  Tragedy  in  Real  Life. 
The  Progress  of  the  War. 
The  Prisoners  of  the  Forts. 
Concerning  People  of  whom  too  much  has  been 
made. 
Notices  of  new  Books. 
Editor's  Table. 

Literary,  Art,  and  Dramatic  Gossip.] 
Kotes  on  Current  Events.  Dec. 


Wilkes'  Spirit  of  the 
Times. 

"     Ovnos,  301  WiLLiAH  St.,  Nkw  Tobk. 


GEO.  WILKES,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 


$4  A  TBAR  IN  ADVAXTCa 

TO  CLTTBS^^OeopiefL $17  00 

9    "      SO  00 

13^  No  Bobseription  received  for  less  than  4  montba 

*  SINCLAIR  TOUSEY.lSl  Nanau  Street,  New  York,' 
General  Wboleaale  Agent  for  sapplying  Dealers. 

B.  T.  CALENDER,  Agent  for  Philadelpbk. 

fff*  PottiBMters  are  reqaeeted  to  aotai Agealt,  aad 
retain  25  per  eent,  for  their  trenble.  TMt  per  eeatage 
Is,  however,  not  to  be  dedoeted  ttom  Clnb  rates. 
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The  American  Baptist 

A  WEEKLY  lOLIGiOUS 
AND  FAMILT  NEWSP AKS, 

It  pabllshed  by  the  American  Baptist  Free  lCi«44«  S- 
ciety  at  |2  per  annnm,  and  |L50  if  paid  sCrictlj  ia  il- 
vanee.  Coaslderiag  the  amouac  of  information  &  c  - 
talna  on  all  subjects  of  general  interest,  it  is  the  chi-sf'v 
paper  pi^Uehed.  It  is  fearless  aad  nrnk^tikea  cm  a. 
snl>j«ct«.  "  Aa  the  ov^n  of  the  Free  Mianon  Sofi^'t 
its  colarnns  are  largely  devoted  to  Missionarj  and  Asta- 
sia very  Intelligence.  The  estimation  in  which  i!  i^ 
held  viU  appear  from  the  testimonlaU  appended  br;.«v 
wliieb  haT«  been  aeleeted  from  hundfeda  of  a  Bi&^- 
charaeter. 

"  The  best  religious  aDti-sIavery  aevapaper  pablbk^ 
in  this  nation  is  the  American  JBaptiti^  d  Nev  Yort 
the  organ  of  the  Free  Mission  Society.** — FVm  CAvt* 
Portfolio. 

■  '*  In  point  of  general  ability,  temper,  rarietj  of  ?s'.- 
jects,  and  ezeellenee  of  selections,  I  do  not  knov  h 
superior.  la  some  matters  of  geiraiae  Baptist  pmd- 
pies  and  polHy,  and  in  its  earnest  advocacy  of  anivcrKl 
hutnan  freedom,  it  stands,  alas  I  too  much  alone.  I^ 
all  these  reasons,  I  do  fervently  desire  ita  very  ei*«s- 
sive  circulation." — Rev,  Howard  Malctum,  late  Prtddnt 
of  Lewitburg  Univtrnty. 

*'  I  regard  it  «s  the  most  reliable  exponent  of  tb 
principles  of  the  New  Testament,  the  advocate  of  ta* 
ancient  landmarks  of  the  Baptist  churches,  and  tt« 
very  best  source  of  Missionary  iDtetligenca.  In  spbtt 
it  is  kind,-  courteous,  and  benevolent;  in  doetriiM; 
strictly  orthodox.  It  is  the  paper  for  the  times." — Rtf 
W.  8,  Hall,  Pastor  of  Laipht  Strttt  BapHst  dbni 
ymo  York. 

**  I  read  the  BaptUi  with  great  inter««t  I  aubserlbe 
for  twenty >fix  newspapen  and  periodicals — the  majcei- 
ty  denominational — but  in  none  do  I  find  editMii]* 
which  seem  to  me  to  poassesa  half  the  brarerT,  and 
vigor,  and  talent  of  those  in  the  BaptiMC — Rao.  C  H. 
JaolcoMi  Jftwportf  R,  It 

"  The  only  weekly  mtMton(n*y  journal  in  the  demnai- 
nation,  containing  more  fresh  news,  direct  from  the 
foreign  field,  than  any  other."— /2ev.  Z  «/l  Sloddari, 
laU  MitMionary  to  Asnani. 

"The  Atneriean  Baptt$i  is  shedding  light  which  i< 
grateful  to  honest  men . . .  .You  are  doing  a  good  wor^, 
by  your  paper,  for  the  ehurshes  and  the  heathen 
Clear  away  the  debris,  aad  let  the  ehofobca  see  Ood'f 
plan  for  evangelizing  the  heathen  1  ** — IU9,  JS,  KtHcaid, 
MUaionary  in  Burmah, 

**  For  myself,  I  should  prefer  to  drop  any  of  ^ 
papers  I  am  receiving  overland,  rather  than  the  Bap- 
U9{.*'—B€9,  JB,  B.  Orou,  MiitUmary  in  Burmah, 

htct 
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THE 


Phrenological  Journal 
LIFE  fLLUSTRATEl). 


THB 


Hygienic  Teacher 


AND 


WATEK-eUBE  JOyBNAL.. 


The  tnosi  importent  part  of  man — hifl  immortal  mind, 
lib  aU  its  psychological,  intellectual,  moral,  social, 
nd  passional  elements — is  explained  by 

Physiology,  Phmology,  aad  Physiognomy. 

.  To  teach  these,  in  tiieir  practical  bearings  on  life  and 
ts  great  interests,  Is  the  paramount  object  of  the  Joua- 
:au  The  Science  will  be  copiously  illustrated  by 
mrtralts  of  the  most  noted  characters^  good  and  bad, 
if  our  times ;  dhotring  human  nsture  in  Ua  Ugjhest  and 
owest,  its  harmonious  and  discordant,  its  symmetrical 
ind  grotesque  develofiments. 

Horn  Edocatton  will  oeeupy  much  attention,  and 

be  just  the  kind  of  knowledge  the  mother  requires  as  a 
guide  in  the  discharge  of  her  important  duties. 

THE    MBCHAHIC,  THE   PAEMBB,  THE 
HEBCHAHT, 

the  Professional  Man,  the  Student,  the  Teacher,  and  the 
Mother^  will  find  each  number  of  the  iwnmjA  an  in- 
:  structWe  and  vnlaable  eoiupanlon. 

TO  F&IEKBS  AHD  C0-W0EEEE8. 

!  Every  individual  who  is  interested  in  Human  Pro- 
gress is  earnestly  invited  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of 
this  JevsMAi^  the  priee  for  wMoh  is 

;.    OKE  DOLLAS  A  TEAS,  DT  ADTAHGE. 

*  PivB  CDpies $4  00 

'  Ten  Copies 7  00 

^        SPECIBCENS,  TEN  CENTS. 


The  very  best  advice  that  can  possibly  be  given  to 
persons  of  either  eex,  of  any  age,  and  in  any  condition 
of  life,  can  be  summed  up  in  three  words :        '^ 

Preserve  your  Health. 

From  no  other  publication  can  you  gain  so  much 
valuable  information  relative  to  the  Iaws  of  Life  and 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  Health,  as  from  ' 

The  Hygienic  Teacher. 

In  it  the  true  nature  ef  disease,  together  with  iU  ra- 
Mbnal  and  proper  treatment,  Is  fully  explained  and  set 
forth,  while  one  of  the  principal  objects  is  to  teach 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL. 

But  while  it  is  intended  to  treat  principally  of  diaease, 
ito  nature,  cause,  eflPect,  and  remedy,  cm  Physiological 
principles,  we  shall  endavor  to  render  it 

VALUABLE  AHD  ACCEPTABLE  TO  ALL, 

by  interspersing  its  columns  with  such  miscellaneoua 
matter  as  will  be  interesting  and  instructive,  ao  that 
aside  from  its  valuable  medical  information,  it  will  be 
found 

A  DESIRABLE  TAMILT  TOITBHAL. 

T^B*  Hyoowto  Teaciikr  asd  Water  Cbbb  Jocbnal 
will  be  printed  on  good  paper,  in  a  beautiful  quarto 
form,  suitable  for  binding,  and  published  on  the  fir?t 
of  each  month,  for 

OVE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR,  DT  ADVANCE. 

live  Copies $4  00 

Ten  Copies 7  00 

SFECmSlTS,  TEN  CEJiTS. 


FOWLER  &  WELLS, 

Dea  308  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dec. 


FOWLER  &  WELLS, 

308  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Gardener's  Monthly  for  1863. 

'  Edited  by  THOMAS  MEEHAK. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

W.  P.  0.  BUVOKLOE,  28  H.  SA  St.,  PhO. 

COIHENCEIENT  Of  THE  llfTH  TOLDIE. 

On  entering  the  Fifth  Volume  of  THE  GARDEN- 
EE'S  MOXTIILY,  the  Publisher  ref«T9  witli  pride  to 
its  past  career  of  usefuhieM.  The  handtMoie  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  supported,  both  by  Its  heavy  list 
of  aubscribers  and  superior  scientific  and  practical  oon* 
tributors;  prtwes  H  to  have  supplied  a  pressing  want, 
and  whMi  is  the  b«et  taatimonial  tha  pnbUnber  could 
desire  to  the  success  of  his  labors. 

For  the  future  nothing  further  need  be  said,  buc  that 
with  the  same  Editor,  Correspondenta  and  Bubeortbcrs. 
he  will  spare  no  labor  or  expense  to  suslAin  and  to  iiu- 
prove  the  eocellence  of  the  publication. 

SFSOIAL  AsaiTTe. 

The  system  on  which  the  MonUihf  it  mailed,  pro- 
clod  es  the  sending  of  it  to  even  its  best  friends  unless 
9ent  fr€$-OT  paid  for  in  advauce;  and  the  lowest  price 
at  which  it  can  be  published  is 

ONE  DOLLAR  AND  FIFTY  CENTS  PER  YEAR. 

As  an  inducement,  however,  for  onr  friends  to  not  as 
Speeiai  AptnU  for  us.  any  one  collecting  the  subscrip- 
tions of  his  neighbor  to  send  with  his  own.  i$  author- 
ised to  remit  us  but  $1  25  for  each  subscriber,  retain  I 
ing  the  balance  for  his  trouble — such  sums  being  sent* 
by  draft  to  our  order  when  convenient. 

Single  subscribers  can  forward  by  mail  as  heretofore 
at  oar  risk. 

Psst  experience  has  tangbt  the  Publisher  (hat  spe- 
cial inducements  in  the  shape  of  premiums  to  new  sub- 
sen  bers,  is  notnecessary  to  secure  a  large  snbseription 
list  for  TU£ 

6AB^£li£»'S  MCNTHiY. 

A  perusal  of  a  copy  by  any  one  tit  all  interested  in 
Horticultural  pnr^iints  being  »!»unl]y  equivalent  to  gain- 
ing a  subscriber  We  thus  find  ppecimon  copies  onr 
best  **  premiums/*  and  these  nre  eheerfully  flirnlshed  to 
all  "  Special  Agents"  and  inquirers. 
In  conclusion,  we  trust  our  friends  will 


■  be  up  and  doing, 


With  a  heart  for  any  fate  :** 

but  in  the  Aill  assurauoe  that  the  fate  of  all  they  may 
do  for  us,  will  enable  us  in  turn  to  increase  the  attrac- 
'*"t  and  value  of  our  Journal  to  their  Individual  ben- 
;hc  end. 


Forest  Tree  Seeds,  Etc., 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE 

COMMERCIAL  NURSERY, 

BY 

DANIEIi  MAMOny, 

D««-  SACO,  Maine. 

Illustrated  Catalogrue 

OF 

RARE  AND  REAVTIFVL  FLOWER  SiXD«, 

Roots,  Cuttings,  Ac.  by  mail.  Persons  in  ordrri-; 
will  please  name  some  of  their  friends  to  whom  C&.^ 
log«ea  -wtQ  be  sent  gmtis.   AddfvM 

Dec.  Bt        H.  B,  LUM,  Sandusky,  O- 

GRAPESTl  RAPES!! 

Wholesale  and  Retail.     Native  and  Foreign,    la 
immense  collection  of  splendid  Yineft, — over  400  kiad^L 

OHBAP  AS  TBB  OHBAPSST, 
Call  and  examine,  or  send  fur  Price  List. 

I>IMNCE   &,    CO^ 
Dec.  Flodiing^  V.  T. 


BULBOUS  ROOTS 

For  Winter  and  Spring  blooming,  verv  low.  vholrsa:^ 
and  retail  An  Immense  stock  of  all  kinds.  Send  fur 
Catalogue. 

Also  350  varieties  of  Tree  and  HcrbAoeons  Prooi^Sv 

psnrcE  &  co^ 

Oct.  •   Flushing,  JS\  T. 


GOOD    CID£R 

ALL  THE  TEAR  ROUND. 
THE 

Neutral  Sulphite  of  Lime, 

Prepared  hy 

JAMES  £.  mCHOLS  ft  CO., 

Is  sold  at  Manufacturei-'s  prices  at  wholesale  only  1  r 

WOOD  &,  NICHOLS, 
Nor.  ITl  Pearl  8i.,  Jlftne  Work. 


Choice  Native  and  Foreign 

GBAFE     VINES. 

LENK   &   CO. 

Offer  for  sale  a  large  Stock  of  Native  and  Foriign 
Grape  Vines,  including  all  of  the  rarest  and  most 
vaUmblc  Tftrietiee, 

Send  for  a  Price  List.    Address 

liCnrK.  A  CO., 

HUMBOLDT    NURSERIES, 


HorUeulturui  AAoertiamg  Sh^-^Ikoemher,  1862k- 


XECHAHIOAL 

STTEaBRY 


E.    D.    HUDSON,  M.  D., 

OUNTOir  HAT.T^ 

(Up  Btairs,)  Eighth  Stsebt,  or  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

.A^TtrCXlPXCXJ^lU      X^  S  G- s  • 

<BY    RIGHT,  «  PALMER'S  PATENT.*) 

Improved  and  adapted  to  every  Bpecies  of  matilated 
Foot,  Ankle,  h9g,  or  Thigb,  uneqaidled  for  normal  con- 
struction, mokillty,  utility,  workmanship,  and  inteDigect 
approvaL  FEET  and  appurtenances  for  limbs  short- 
ened by  Morbus  Coxarius,  a  new  and  unique  appliance, 
eminently  successful,  salutary,  and  natural  appearing, 
etc.  HANDS  and  ARMS,  of  superior  excellence,  for 
mutilations  and  congenital  defects  of  the  superior  ex- 
tremities.' The  "Surgical  Adjuvant,"  sent  gratiM  to 
applicants. 

REFERENCES. 


Valentine  Mott,  M.I>., 
Willard  Parker,  M.D., 
J.  M.  Oarnoehan,  M.D., 
Gurdon  Buck,  M.D., 
F.  H.  Hamilton,  M.D., 


Wm.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.D., 
Stephen  Smith,  M.D., 
Thomas  Markoe,  M.D.; 
James  R.  Wood,  M.D., 
David  P.  SmHh,  M.D.,  Med. 


Brig.  Surgeon  of  U.S.A.,    Director,  etc.,  U.S. A. 
Oct  6t. 


TEETH 

UPON  AIiLmrS  SYSTEM,  can  be  obtoined  at 

ITo.  22  Bond  Street,  N'ew  TodL 

By  this  method  the  TEBTU,  aUMB,  ROOF 
RUQJB  or  the  mouth  are  all  truthfully  represented 
reflecting  those  deliciite  tints,  shades,  an'd  forms  pecu- 
liar to  the  natarsl  organs,  thus  concealing  from  the 
observer  the  human  agency  in  forming  them.  This 
we  positively  nccomplish,  as  evinced  by  our  numerous 
patrons.  The  natural  expression  of  the  mouth  and 
original  contour  of  the  face  can  also  be  restored, 
which  rejuvenates  tlie  waning  cheek. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing 

Oct  6t      D£8.  J.  ALLEH  ft  SOH,  as  above. 

PEACH    TREES. 

25,000  ONB  TEAR  OLD,  FROM  BX7D, 
VERY  THRIFTT  AN:>  FINE,  AT  $50 
PER   XHO0SAND. 

Addr<«6' 

Lenk  &  Co, 

Humboldt  Nurseries, 
Nov.tf.  ToUdo,  Ohio. 


THE 

AIR-PBESSUBE  CBBBH. 

The  BEST  BUTTER  easily  and  quick- 
ly made,  by  the  application  of  simple 
scientific  principled  never  before 
employed. 

A  krffe  per  centage  of  INCREASE  IN  BUTTER 
ftx>in  a  given  quantity  of  CREAH  or  MILK. 

WK.  HnrroV,  Agent, 

Aug.  No.  68  CouRTLANDT  St.,  Nkw  YoRJbL 

FRUIT  TREE  SEEDS. 


AFPliB,  per  bushel, 

CHBR7  BSOSSa  " 
FZiUM, 
FEACBp 


|5  00 
|4  00 

$4  00 
$1  26 


Garden,  field  and  Tree  Seeds  of  all  kinds  at  low 
rates. 

Dutch  Bnlbotis  Roots, 

In  cases,  each  containing  180  Hyacinths,  200  Tulips, 
600  Crocus  and  40  Narcissus.      Price  |18  per  case. 
Also  a  splendid  assortment  of  named  Hyaoint^ai 
See  Catalogue,  to  be  had  on  application  to   • 

SHEFFARD  &  SEWABD, 
314  JPeari  St.,  JTeto  ITark, 

N«T.AD«c. 


TiiHnm  Ijancifolium  Rubrum,  Bose- 
nm,  and  Album. 

10,000  extra  fine  Bulbs  of  the  above  three  splendid 
Tarieties  of  JAPAK  ZiIL7,  for  sale  at  the  foUowing 
rates: 

600  or  over  at  16  cents  each.   28  to  62  at  20  cents  each. 

100  to  600  at  16  cents  each.    12  to  26  at  26  cents  each. 

60  to  100  at  18  cents  each.     Less  than  12,  S7}c.  each. 

Also,  the  following  new  and  rare  varieties  unsurpassed 
as  a  set  for  distinctness,  novelty,  and  excellenoe: 

MELPOMENE—crimson,  with  dark  spoU,  the  best 
for  depth  of  color  yet  produced.    Price  $2  each. 

MONSTROSUM  RUBRUH— red.  spotted.  $1  60. 
each. 

"  ROSEXJM— rose,  spotted,  |1  60  each. 

"  ALBUM— white,  $1  60  each. 

PUNCTATUM— (true)  clear  white,  delicate  rose 
spot,  $1  each.    The  set  of  five  for  |7. 

LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM— long  flowered  white, 
|1  60  per  dozen. 

Orange  or  Fire  Lily — orange  and  red  spotted,  ^1  50     . 
per  dozen.  , 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  put  up  in  any  proportion 
required.  Terms  cash.  Exchanges  respectfully  declined,     j 
Time  of  lifting,  from  Ist  of  October  to  1 6th  of  April 

CHRISTOFHER   BRUX,       I 

Sep. 8r.  ^i^WA^ELK.  N-J.     j 
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E.  ID.    ID -A.  VIS' 


%\ 


».    ^  »  »    >^~ 


Th«  ftboT*  haviDjB^  been  tested  for  the  last  «Tbree 
Yean  for  Setting  Glass  in  Aquaria,  and  given  the 
beat  latisfaetion,  is  now  been  used  extensively  for 
Settioff  GUaa  upon  Green-houses,  and  Sky  Lights.  One 
pound  will  set  as  much  Glass  as  four  of  putty ;  will 
Bot  eraek,  nor  cleave  from  the  glass,  metal,  or  wood, 
and  will  remain  Water>Tight  This  article  will  be  af- 
forded as  cheap  as  Putty,  taking  into  consideration  the 
amount  required  to  set  glass,  and  will  do  the  work 
mueh  better. 

It  la  the  Cement  refflrred  to  bj  tha  Editor  of  the 

Manufaetured  by 

R  D.  D  A  VIB^ 

62  Folton  8trM(»  V«w  Tork. 


New  Haven,  August  29,  1B60. 
Mr.  £.  D.  Datis: 

The  Green-house  you  glased  for  me  last  summer 
with  your  Aquarift  Cement,  baa  proved  Altogether 
latlsfiietory. 

The  Winter'a  Frost  nor  Summer's  Sun  does  not  in 
Any  way  affect  it.  It  stands  now  as  firm  and  water- 
tight, as  when  first  set.  I  would  recommend  it  to 
others  «a  being  the  best  material  for  glaxing  green- 
hoosea  ever  disoovered. 

ROBERT  VEITCH, 
Kew  Haven. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 


TRBDB :  Cherries,  plums  end  Ornamenta}  Trees  will 
be  delivered  at  the  Nursery.  All  the  following  will 
be  securely  packed,  and  delivered  at  Milton  Landing 
or  Poughkeepsie,  if  required :  Statidard  P^otm,  1  year 
old,  single  growth,  2  to  3  feet  high.  Two  years  old,  3  to 
4  feet  high.  Three  years  old,  4  to  6  feet  high. 

GRAPXS8 — V/rriedeit;  Delaware,  Dintia,  Rebecca, 
Concord,  Union  Villaije,  Montgomery,  Northern  Mus- 
cadine, Allen's  Hybrid,  Clinton,  Logan,  Taylor.  Cuy- 
ahoga, Isabella.     Also,  all  other  dt-sirable  varietie*. 

CUSRANTS:  White  Provence,  Cherry,  and 
May's  Victoria. 

BERRIES:  New  Rochelle  Blackberry,  Brinokle's 
Orange  Rasberry,  Hudson  River  Antwerp,  Wilson's 
Albany  Strawberry,  Triorophc  de  Gand. 

The  Leading  Yarietie  of  Monthly  and  Creeping 
Roses,  Dahlias,  Japonicas,  etc.  Packing  charges  rea- 
sonable. 

A.   J.    CAYWOOD, 

Kov. 


HUDSON  RIVER 

INSTITUTE. 

daveracki  Columbia  Co., 

N.   Y. 

!N"ext  Term  Opens 

8EPTEMBEB    ISth,    1869. 

Special  advantages;  Classical  iDStruction 
by  a  Yale  Graduate;  Military  Drill,  uodcr 
an  experienced  officer.  Professors  Martin  and 
Wood  give  special  attention  to  Young 
Ladies  on  Piano  and  Vocal  Music.  Pupils 
taught  to  speak  French  and  German. 

Jonrtew  Profassors  aad  Inatnielan. 
Board,  Washing,  Fuel,  and  Tuition,  in  com- 
mon £nglish, 

$40  per  Term,  of  14  Weeks. 

Also,  a  Thorough  Praetieal  Buamess  College 
in  oonneoiion  with  the  above. 

Address 


Modena^    Ulster   Co^  j\\   1\  ,  Sept.  4t 


Rev.  A.  FLACK 
panrciPAL. 


MrticuUurui  AdifoHring  8hBeL—l}e9mb$r^  1861 


AN  ELEGAIVT  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 


A  Guide  to  Family  Devotion. 

By  Rev.  ALEXANDER   FLETCHER,  D.D. 

The  present  edllion  of  this  valuable  book  was  revised,  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  late  venerable  antlior. 
It  compriiies  730  complete  services,  each  including  a  lljmn,  a  Prnyer,  nnd  a  ])ortion  of  Scripture,  trith  ap- 
propriate Reflections,  being  one  for  tlie  morning  and  evening  of  every  day  in  the  year.  Also,  an  Appendix 
containing  a  variety  of  Prayers  for  particular  occasiooi. 

One  handsome  volume,  royal  quarto,  with  tweoty-alx  Engmvings,  price,  (7. 

The  work  can  be  had  also  in  raorooeo  bindinf^ 

VIRTUE,  TORSTON  &  Co.,  PubUshers 

26  JOHN  STREET,  MEW  TOBK. 

Dec  St 

KISSENGEN  AND  VICHY  WATERS 

Are  prescribed  by  ttie  Facility  In  < 


DTSFEFSIA,  FILES,  DISORDERS  OF  LIVER,  RHEUMATISM,  OOUT, 
HEURALGIA,  GRAVEL,  ETa 

These,  and  all  other  Mineral  Waters  for  which  a  demand  may  sriBe»  are  kept  on  dxanght,  and  sold  in  pint 
and  half-pint  bottles,  by 

DR.  HAITBURT  fnWTTH, 

jj^t  808   Broad-way,    Ne'w  York. 


Not.  *  Dec 


TREE    SEEDS! 

Wanted  fresh  seed  of  £lm,  Linden,  Maple,  Magnolia,  Kentaeky  Coflfee,  dc.     Apply,  stating  lowest  price, 
witliout  delay,  to 

B.  B.  FORD,  New  Tork  City. 

7.  H.  THORBUBH  &  CO.,  15  John  Street,  Hew  Tork,  Orowers  and  Importer 
of  Garden  and  Kold  Seeds. 

CouUntly  on  hand,  feeds  of  Nonraj  Spraee,  European  SUyer  fir,  Scotch  fir,  Koropean  Larch,  Beech,  Norway 
Uaple,  Black  Aoftrian  Fine,  4e.,  Ao,  d;e.    Oatalogaw  on  A^Ucation.  IM. 


10 


Boiti<ndiurU  AdoetiUmf  SbeeL'-Deeember^  1862. 


CHEAP!  VERY  CHEAP!! 

Do  Yon  Wish  to  have  Your  Work  done  Cheap?    Gk)  to 

TSo.  13  Sprnce  street,   (FIRST  FLOOR.) 


Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 
Go  there 


for  your 
for  your 
for  your 
for  your 
for  your 
for  your 
for  your 
for  your 
for  your 
for  your 
for  your 


CARDS. 

BILL  HEADS. 

CHECKS. 

BHiLS  of  LADING. 

SHIPPING  RECEIPTS. 

CIRCULARS. 

CATALOGUES. 

POSTERS. 

LAW  CASES. 

PAMPHLETS. 

PERIODICALS,  &c. 


AND    NURSERYMEN, 

Gtet  yonr  OATALOGHTES  done  there.    Gtet,  in  fact, 

km  mm,  wsm  irai  f  him 

YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  TO  YOUR  ADVANTAGE. 
We  refer  you  to  the  Publishers  of  the  Horticulturifit 


HoHioruUuriri  Adwrtising  Sheet.— December,  1862. 
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Tbe  Union  Steam  &  Water 
HEATrNC     COmPANY, 


FOR 

Wanning  and  Ventilating 

PRIVATE    EE8IDEHCE8, 

STORES,  CHURCHES, 

SCHOOL  HOUSES,  HOSPITALS     . 

PUBLIC  BUILDIHOS, 

OREEH-HOUSES, 

GRAPERIES,  ETC., 

Under  Letters  Patent  of  the  United  States 
for  Wanning  and  Ventilating. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  situated  in  the  basement,  and  the 
uir  receJTed  in  the  apparatus  to  be  warmed  through  registers. 

The  heat  of  this  apparatus  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
warming  of  Green-houses  and  Conservatories. 

C^  B.  IQLLEE'S  Horticiiltural  Agenej,  694  Broadway,  Hew  Tork, 
is  exclusively  warmed  with  this  apparatus,  and  shows  an 
innumerable  variety  of  tiie  most  choice  plants  flourishing 
under  Uie  genial  warmth  of  GOLD'S  UNION  HEATER. 

This  apparatus,  from  its  peculiar  construction,  is  the  only 
one  that  warms  without  vitiating   the  air. 

The   Union  Boiler  is  tested  to  bear  any  amount  of  pressure 
required  to  the   square   inch,  though    one  pound  pressure  is 
all  tliat  is  ever  uacd,  and  from  its  peculiar  construction  renders 
this   Heater  superior  to  all  others  in  point  of  safety. 
It  cannot  be  injured  from  the  effect  of  steam,  but  if  accidents  should  otherwise  occur,  the  apporatus 
need  not  be  stopped  to  repair  injury. 

Pamphlets  containing  full  descriptions  of  this  Heater  furnished  at  the  Main  Office  of  the  Company, 

No.  634  Broadway,  New  York. 

THOMAS  F.  BRINSMADE,  Secretary. 


REFERENCES. 


Thomas  Bbooks,  113  Remseu  St,  Boroklyn. 

W.  K.  Brown.  M.  D.,  78  Mcmtague  St.  Brooklyn. 

(^F.o.  B.  AftCiiKB,  88  Concord  St,  Brooklyn. 

Geo.  C.  Bennett,  Editor  of  Brooklyn  Daily  Times. 

Public  School,  No.  11,  Washington  Av.,  Brooklyn. 

Edmund  Blunt,  cor.  Burling  Slip  <&  Front  St, 

New  York. 
Mr.  Pares,  64  Beaver  St,  4  83  Henry  St,  Brooklyn. 
Richard  WARBSif,  1  West  16th  St,  New  York. 


Mr.  FisuKR,  31   Second   Place,  Brooklyn,  and  84 

Wall  St.  New  York. 
John  G.  Parker,  Bergen,  N.  J. 
A.  V.  Stout,  118  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
Dr.  Parmly  <k  Son.  1  Bond  St. 
Geo.  a.  Hoyt,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 
£.  W.  Clark,  Banker,  Philadelphia. 
Edward  Shippen,  Philadelphia. 
Elliston  Perot,  Philadelphia. 


£.  G.  Lambov,  of  Lajoon,  Goopvow  d  Co.,  Beekman  St,  New  York. 


12  Horticidturist  Advertisinff  Sheet — December  ^  186S. 

BRUCE'S. 


A  BinVUOft  ABnCUE  fOE 


The  Farm  and  the  Garden,  the  Orchard  and  the 
Vineyard,  and  Plants  g^enerally. 

This  article  has  been  in  use  in  Canada,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  portions  of  the 
United  States,  for  several  years  past ;  and  the  demand  for  it  has  increased  so  large 
ly,  that  the  Proprietors  have  been  induced  to  establish  a  new  factory  at 

Constable  Pointy  New  Jersey, 

and  will  hereafler  be  able  to  meet  promptly  all  demands.  This  manure  received 
the  approbation  of  ihe  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Montreal,  in  1860,  in  the  form  of  a 
Silver  Medal.  We  have  also  testimonials  from  various  intelligent  person  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  who  have  given  it  a  trial  during  the  past 
five  years.  For  grass  lands,  lawns,  corn,  grain,  fruits,  etc.,  it  has  a  special  value  ; 
unlike  some  other  manures,  its  effects  are  not  temporary,  but  it  leaves  the  soil 
permanently  improved.  The  proprietors  pledge  themselves  to  preserve  its  purity, 
and  to  make  it  of  a  uniform  character  throughout,  and  always  equal  to  the  sam- 
ples heretofore  sent  out. 

Directions  for  use  furnished  with  each  parcel.    Send  for  a  Circular. 


PRICE, 
$40  per  ton;  $4  per  barrel  of  200  lbs.,  and  $1  per  bag  of  25  lbs., 

DCLIWIIBI)  IK  NEW  YORK. 

Factory  at  Constable  Point,  New  Jeney,  opposite  New  Brighton. 
Send  orders  to 

O.  W.  VAN  DOKEN, 

Mar.  i2t  68  Courtland  St,  New  York. 


noHicuUwrisi  Advertising  Sheet. — December^  1862. 
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AND  mPHOVED 


HOT  WATER  APPAaATUS, 

FOR  WIRIING  AND  VBNTlLiTINO  PUBLIC  BUILDlMflg,  BWELLUfiS,  ST0BI8, 


QBEBHH0VBE8, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

GRAPERIES, 
PORCING-PITS, 

cto.  etc. 


tSg.   J, 

The  eats  flluatrate  Um  geiMral  appaanMiM  of  tha  Boil«n.  TbAjr  «!•  Bia^lib  Gobi- 
Dfto^  and  Durable,  and  are  nnequaled  for  BiBoient  Heatins  Power.  Boonomy  ^u 
Fuel,  Steady  Action,  and  Baay  Manaffement. 

They  can  be  safely  left  without  attention  10  or  12  hours  during  the  coldest  weather,  and 
do  not  require  scraping  and  daaning  to  make  them  eflbctiyei  thm  being  no  down  drafts  or 
narrow  passages  to  cholro  up. 

Fig.  1.  represents  the  Improved  Conical  Boiler,  »o  feyorably  known.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  competition,  and  proved  to  be  tb'»  most  reliable  Boiler  in  use. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  Combination  Conical  f^  Fine  Boiler,  it  combines  all 
the  advantages  of  the  conicftl  flre  obamber  and  Inside  .<*e,  with  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
beating  surface.  Hie  flame  and  heated  gases  escaping  31  the  flre  chamber,  pass  through  the 
water  jacketed  flue,  whksh  is  oarried  round  the  boiler.  t  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pass 
up  the  chimney  is  absorbed  and  transmitted  to  the  vuter,  making  this  the  most  ecoaomioaS 
Boikr  ever  offered  to  the  publia 

I.  Brown,  EtQn  HMnlKon,  a  W .  

Thot.  RTMerrltt,  S«i^  He  CafharlMli,  a  W. 


lekmaiLFlorULVa  9  W.  ITth  tt. .  N.  Y. 
A.  BrIdsemAn,  Floriat,  S78  BroadwAy,  N.  T. 


ParMns  A  Ox,  Fimbloc:  N.  T* 

EUwaomr  h  Barry,  BochMtar,  K.  T. 

G.  W.  Grant,  Ioim  NorMry,  PeektkllL  V,  T. 

T.  a  Mazweil  ^  BrxM.,  Oanava,  N.  T. 

John  Klllc,  Fox  MsmIow,  Hart*»  <;om«r,  N.  T. 

L«w(»  Ellaworth  h  Co,  Naptorrillr,  IlL 

J.  T.  Barrett,  i:a«tIeton  NnrMriet,  Btataa  Island. 

A.  O.  Howard,  Florist,  UHea.  nTT. 

D.  BrineKSAofi;  1^  HsKifll,  V.  T. 
A.  P.  Ci&lfl^s,  Ksq.,  Ifaraaroneek,  N.  T. 

JamcaFlaminff,  Florist,  Ton^nro,  C.  W.  .,  __, 

dmm  tor  a  Paaoriptba  Olrealar,  with  aztaoded  list  ef  Beftranoa  to  thosa  baring  tba  Haatsra  in  oaa. 

QXTCHtNGS  ft  CO^  248  Canal  Street,  N.  Y. 

Af  r.  Itt.  Between  Centre  and  Kim  Strict 

.    A.  Jk.  Hitonaa'  Oaas.  7.  Hirouaoa,  I'aaa  B.  Kiaa. 


B.  a.  gpaulding,  Bsq.,  Boflkla  N.  T. 
B.  Conilng,  B«k,  AlKnv,  N.  T. 
E.  P.  PraiiUce,  Bao.,  Albany,  W.  T. 
4obn  B«rd,  Esq.,  Diirrytawn,  N.  T. 
W.  Kelly.  Enq- Bhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
J.  Q.  Bannatt,  Eaq.,  Fort  Wanblngtoo,  H.  T. 
J.  T.  Boaltar,  Em].,  AstorU.  K.  Y. 
a  Olcnaoz,  Esq.,  Ststen  Island,  N.  T. 
J.  BtobapTEsq,  Naw  Braavwlak, 9  J. 
T.  O.  Durante  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
O.Baanatt,  Esq.,  &  Framlnabam,  Maaa. 
J.  &  Hobby,  Esq.,  Maw  York. 
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WEATHERED  &  CHEREVOY^ 


Fig.  1 


U- 

Pig.  2. 
AND    IMPROVED 


ng.  s» 


HOT  WATER  APPARATUS, 

For  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Private  Dwellinga, 
Oreen-honses,  Graperies,  Forcing  Pita,  Drying  Rooms,  etc, 
and  vat  Heating  w  ater  for  Baths, 

117  PRINCE  STRZ2ET,  BZaTWEBN  GREEN   AND  TVOOSTER,  NB¥r 


The  sabecribers  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Gardeners,  Florieta,  NnrserynieB,  mm! 
the  public  in  general,  to  their  new  and  iniproTed  Boilers  for  the  above  purposes,  for  irhich 
Letters  Patent  have  been  granted. 

After  A  thorough  test  of  this  Boiler  during  the  post  Uireo  seaaoas,  we  ean  with  eonfidenee  re^ 
commend  it  as  beine  the  most  efficient  and  mo?t  economical  Boiler  now  in  use. 

Fig.  1  is  an  out»ide  view.  Fig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre*  It  will  be  seen  bj 
referring  to  the  cut  Fig.  2,  that  the  Boiler  is  composed  of  two  domes,  filled  with  water,  one 
within  the  other,  and  the  heat  passing  lietween  them.  The  section,  Fig.  8,  is  intended  for  bon- 
ing wood  or  bituminous  coal.  The  interior  of  this  Boiler  is  composed  of  a  series  of  flat  water 
chambers,  nnd  are  so  orranged  that  the  heat  from  the  fire  strikes  upon  the  whole  interior 
surface  of  the  Boiler. 

These  Boilers  present  almost  doable  the  amount  of  heating  surface  to  the  fire,  in  propoitioB 
to  their  grate,  over  any  other  Boiler  yet  made  for  the  purpose. 


Thos.  Carter,  Karserjmsii,  Raleigh,  K.  C. 

W.  C.  Strong,  *"  Brighton,  Masa 

John  Burrows,         •*  Flshklll/N.  Y. 

W.  T.  Jb  K  Smith,   **  Oenera,  N.  T. 

J.  Hlldreth,  •*  Big  Stream  Point,  N.  Y. 

Uaggerty  A  Kettel,  "*  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WinUm  Chorlton,  New  Brighton,  S.  L 

Hon.  Wro,  Snrague,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Lawrenee,  Newport  R.  L 

Hon.  Alfred  Wells,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

W.  B.  Dana,  Esq.,  £nglewood,  N.  J. 

£.  Cnnarti,  Esq.,  Na  4  Bowlioff  Or«ea,K<  Y,  aty. 

M.  P.  Bush,  Esq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Omu  W.  Pratt,  KiMi^  Boston,  Mssa 

Wm.  Orsy,  Jr.,    »*  *»         »4 

WEATHERED  Sl  CHERETOT,  117  Prince  St.  betwen  Gr^n  and  Wooster  Sts.,  K.  T. 


Qeorge  Pomeroy,  Madison,  K.  J. 
E.  £.  MarcT,  Esq^  M.  D.,  Orange,  K.  J.' 
Wm.  Moller,  Esq.,  No. «  WertiOth BtJSL  Y. 
Horrce  Green,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Blng  Sin;  N.  T. 
Henry  Van  Nostrand.  Esq.,  Bergen  HIU,  H.  J. 
P.  H.  Woloott  Esq^  Astoria,  L.  L 
a  Dollgla8^  Esq.  Tort  Washingtaa,  H.  T. 
John  T.  Blartin.  Esq.  Brooklyn,  L.  L  i 

IL  lit  BMrneOBsqJVimaRMEu^  L.  L 
D.  F.  lianlce,  Esq.,  Qneens,  L.  L 
Alfiwd  Wsgstaff  J£sq.BabvUaH  L.  L 
emerge  Qordon,  Esq.,  Newbotgh,  K.  Y. 
Joseph  Howland,  Em.,  Mstteawan,  N.  T. 
Preston  H.  Hodges,  Esq.  Slaiufcrd,  Codb. 
W.fi.Ma<7,Esq^Pr«aLeatlier"      " 


THE 

NEWi  YOEK  OBSERVER 

•  18  A 

JltUfliotts  anb  0emlat  Newspaper, 

PX7BLXSHED  ON  A  DOITBI/E   SHEET,  SO  AS  TO  BE  EASILY 
SEPARATED   INTO  TWO  DISTDTCT   PAPERS. 


-»'  ^*»  '4- 


In  Keligion  it  is  free  from  sectarianism,  and  gives  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  report  every  weeK  of  ail  mat 
•^erd  of  general  interest  in  all  the  denominations.  In  Politics  it  is  entirely  free  from*  party  relations  or 
fifHniticft,  discussing  great  principles  with  freedom  and  candor,  and  giving  the  fullest  and  latest  intelligence 
>^{  all  the  movements  of  the  da}'. 

It  supporte  THK  GovRRNMKXT  With  vigor.  fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  iU  efforts  to  CRUSH  THE  REBELLION  and 
.-cstore  the  Union  and  preserve  the  Constitution.  It  criticises  with  freedom  whatever  measures  are  not 
Adapted  to  the  aocompllslmient  of  these  ends ;  but  its  steady  purpose,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has 
l>een,  and  will  be,  to  uphold  the  hands  and  strengthen  the  heart  of  the  Government,  while  it  puts  forth  its 
energies  to  protect  us  against  the  mo.*t  unholy  rebellion  that  ever  disturbed  the  peace  of  any  countrj*. 

The  New  York  Obskrveb  is  the  most  complete  family  newspaper  is  the  world.  In  the  variety  of  its  De- 
partments.  In  the  fulness  of  its  Information. In  the  extent  of  its  Correspondence. In  the  number 

of  minds  enlisted  in  its  Editorial  and  other  columns. In  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  procuring 

nmierials  to  enrich   and   adorn    its  pages. In  the  healthful,  religious,  conservative,   genial    tone   that 

{.ervndes  the  paper. In  its  stores  of  anecdote,  biography,  poetry,  science,  art,  and  general  litemturo,  it 

vv  ill  strive  to  exceed  every  othe.r  weekly  newsptiper. 

GREAT    INDUCEMENTS, 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  York  Observkk  offer  the  following  valuably  premiums  for  new  Subscribers. 
In  all  casbh,  the  new  subscribers  must  be  those   who  have  not  in  their  own  or  ethers'  names  taken  the 
paper  during  the  past  year. 

To  Ministers  and  Others. 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  by  Rev.  William  B.  Sprague,  T).  D.,  are  comprised  in  feven  larg 
.»otavo  volumes,  vix.: — Congregational,  2  vol^. ;  Presbyterian,  2  vols.;  Methodist,  1  vol.;  Episcopal, 
vol. ;  Baptist,  1  vol. 

They  contain  the   biography  of  more  than  a  thousand  ministers,  and  a  history  of  each  denomination 
with  a  statement  of  its  doctnnal  views,  making  a  complete  library  of  religious  biography  and   history 
The  lives  of  these  ministers  are  interspersed  with  memorable  anecdotes  and  incidents,  and  illustrated  b 
letters  from  distinguished  statesmen  and  clergymen,  rendering  the  volumes  an  inexhaustible  source  of  instru 
*lon  and  entertainment.     The  publishers'  price  for  the  seven  volumes  is  $18.50.     We  will  furnish  the  who 
■•et  to  the  order  of  any  person  who  will  send  us  twelve  new  subscribers  with  the  payment  for  one  yea 
.»r  any  two  volumes  for  four  new  subscribers,  or  any  one  volume  for  two  new   aabscriberv.     In  all  ea 
the  money  (2.50  for  each  subscriber)  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

To  Farmers  and  Others* 

We  will  furnish  the  whole  set  of  the  following  works  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  Jl/teefi  new  subscribers — 
with  payment  of  $2.50  in  advance  on  each  for  one  year*— viz. : 

American  Farmer's  Encyclopedia $4  00  :  Dadd's  Modem'«Horse  Doctor |l  00 

AIlen*s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book 1  00  I  Dadd's  Aufcrfcrfn  Cattle  Doctor ^ 1  00 

Allen  (J.  Fisk)  on  the  Culture  of  the   Grape..  1  00  \  Dana's  Muck  Manual .*..'. '  1  00 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden 1  25     French's  Farm  Drainage 1  00 

BousaingauU's  Rural  Economv 1  25  I  Garlick's  Fish  Culture 1  00 

Bridgeman'a  Young Gardener^s  Assistant 1  50  ,  Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers 1  25 

Buist's  American  Flower  Garden  Directory 1  25     Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens 1  00 

Comprehensive  Farm  Record 8  00  | 

To  any  one  sending  us  Ten  New  Subscribers  and  advance  payment  for  each,  one  year,  we  will  send  th.e  Far 
mer's  Encyclopedia,  Farm  Record,  and  any  five  other  books  on  the  list— or  the  entire  list,  except  the  Ency 

clopedia  and  Record. For  ^ye  new  subscribers,  with  payment  in  advance,  we  will  send  the  Farmer's 

Encyclopedia  and  Farm  Record,  or  any  other  five  books  in  the  list. For  four  new  subscribers  and  pay- 
ment, the  Encyclopedia  and  any  book  leas  than  $3. ^For  three  new  subsciibers,  the  Farm    Record 

and  any  dollar  book. ^For  two  new  subscribers,  any  two  b<H>k9  in  the  list  costing  less  than  $8  eaeh. 

And  for  one   new  subscriber  any  book  costing  lees  than  $3  on  thu  list ^These  books  will  be  sent  by 

mail  or  express,  at  the  option  or  expense  of  the  subscribers. Every  evening  devoted  to  canvassing  may 

secure  one  or  more  of  tJiese  volumes. ^They  are  among  the  nui^t  practical  works  now  published  on  the 

subjects  treated.     With  this  collection  of  books  in  his  library,  neither  the  beginner  nor  the  more  advanced 

farmer  need  go  further  for  the  instruction  desired  in  any  branch  of  his  pursuits. ^They  are  here  plased 

vithin  the  reach  of  every  young  man  in  the  country,  without  a  dollnr  in  money 
Specimen  copies  of  the  paper  sent  free  to  any  adarese. 


Voliame    18tb;  1863. 


B9T^Bjbi»mKO  mw  Jt*  ^.  j!»^»*.v#.v<i  jrj%'  f8:e. 


THE 


HORTICULTURIST 


AXD 


A  Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste, 

PETER  B.  BIEAD  AND  GEO.  E.  WOODlNrABD, 

EDITORS  AND  PR0PRIBT0R8. 

A  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  GARDEN, 
and  NURSERY;  to  culture  under  glass,  LANDSCAPE  GARDENLMi, 
RURAL  ARCHITECTURE,  and  the  Improvement  and  Embellishment  of  Cit;. 
Suburban,  and  Country  Homes. 

.The  new  Fruits  and  Flowers,  and  all  improvements  in  Rural  Art,  will  he  liU  r 
ally  illustrated. 

An  Origin'^l  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN  in  each  number, 
^  Two  handsomely  Colored  Plates. 

The  DELAAY ARE  GRAPE  for  April  number,  and  one  of  the  best  Pears  vr 
Strawberries  in  September,  colored,  for  all  subscribers. 

A  varied  table  of  contents,  comprising  Essays  from  the  best  talent  in  th. 
country. 


'>'•'  'tt-^t*'- 


One  Copjr  one  year,  invariably  in  advance, 
Four  Copies,        .... 
9.even  Copies,  and  Obe  ^atla  to  aub  ^nt, 
Bound  Volnmes,  \  subscription  for  1863,  f 
Inclose  the  amount  in  a  lottor,  sond  by  mail,  and. 


Two  Dollars- 
Six  ** 
Ten        •• 
99Ten    w" 


AMre^s,   MEAD  &  WOODWARD,  . 

Pnblishers  of  the  HorticulturiBt, 
'  ''-  •    -        87  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


Not  T^  1  -  .. jom  Library 
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